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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present,  in  a  clear,  syste- 
matic arrangement,  so  much  of  the  Digest  and  Code  of 
Justinian  as  is  likely  to  be  of  use  to  students  of  modern 
law.  At  the  same  time,  the  leading  steps  in  the  evolution 
of  Roman  Law,  from  the  time  of  the  XII  Tables  to 
Justinian,  are  set  forth. 

For  the  convenience  of  students,  a  translation  of  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian,  and  (where  any  difference  exists) 
of  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  is  embodied  in  the  text  as  part 
of  the  exposition.  The  passages  taken  from  Gains  and 
Justinian  are  distinguished  by  a  difference  of  type.  It 
has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  translate  Latin  technical 
phrases  by  doubtful  English  equivalents.  No  one  can 
hope  to  master  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  jurists  without 
some  acquaintance  with  their  technical  language.  It  has 
therefore  been  thought  best  to  familiarise  the  reader  with 
the  Latin  terms  by  retaining  them  in  the  original,  along 
with  paraphrase  or  explanation.  The  text  of  Huschke  has 
been  almost  invariably  followed ;  and  as  that  is  published 
in  a  cheap  and  convenient  form,  it  has  been  determined 
not  to  print  the  Institutes  in  Latin.  Studemund's  re- 
vision of  Gains  has  been  followed,  where  it  makes  any 
substantial  difference  in  the  meaning. 

In  the  present  edition,  a  full  but  concise  account  'of 


VI  PREFACE. 

the  External  History  of  Roman  Law,  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Murison,  University  College,  London,  gives 
completeness  to  the  work  as  a  systematic  exposition  of 
Roman  Law. 

The  chief  alterations  in  the  text  relate  to  the  topics 
of  Possession,  Correality  and  Bonorum  Possessio.  The 
chapter  on  Possession  has  been  entirely  rewritten  and 
much  enlarged.  The  accidental  and  anomalous  character 
of  the  Roman  doctrine  of  Possession  has  now,  it  is 
hoped,  been  clearly  and  fully  demonstrated. 

Errors  and  misprints  in  the  first  edition — many  of 
which  were  brought  to  my  notice  by  the  kindness  of 
readers — have  been  corrected. 


Fountain  Court,  Trmtlb, 
January  1885. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  ABBREVIATIONS. 


J.  is  Institutes  of  Justinian.  (J.  8,  1,  1.)  The  first  figure  indicates  the  book,  the 
second  the  title,  and  the  third  the  section  referred  to.  Thus,  J.  8,  1,  1  means 
8d  book,  1st  title,  1st  section. 

Gr»  is  Institutes  of  Gains.  (G.  2,  6)  means  2d  book  and  6th  section.  Gaius  is  not 
arranged  in  titles. 

D.  is  Digest  or  Pandects.  (D,  89,  8,  1,  17)  means  the  89th  book,  8d  title,  Ist  frag- 
ment, and  17  th  section  of  that  fragment. 

O.  is  Code  of  Justinian.  (C.  4,  8,  1)  means  4th  book,  8th  title,  and  Ist  constitution. 
(G.  6, 80, 18  pr.)  means  6th  book,  80th  title,  18th  constitution,  and  the  principium 
or  preliminary  section. 

Nov.  is  the  Novels  of  Justinian.  They  are  numbered  separately,  the  longer  ones 
being  divided  into  sections.     (Nov.  81,  8)  is  the  81st  novel  and  3d  section. 

C.  Th.  is  the  Code  of  Theodosius,  which  is  divided  in  the  same  way  as  the  Code  of 
Justinian. 

Paul,  Sent.  2,  7,  2  is  the  2d  book,  7th  title,  and  2d  section  of  the  SenterUiae  of  JuHus 
Paulus. 

Ulp^  Frag.  25,  2  is  the  25th  title  and  2d  section  of  the  Fragments  of  DomiUus 
Ulpianus. 

Ulp.  Inst  is  the  fragments  of  Ulpian's  Institutes. 

Moe.  et  Bom.  Legum  CoUat.  6,  4,  2  is  the  6th  title,  4th  chapter,  and  2d  section  of 
the  Mosaicarum  et  Bomanarum  Legum  CoUatio. 

Frag^.  Vat.  is  the  Vatican  Fragments. 

Vet.  cujusd.  jur.  consult,  is  Veteiis  cujusdam  jurisconsulti  oonsultatio,  a  short  collec- 
tion of  moot  points  in  law. 

The  above,  beginning  with  Paul,  Sent,  are  to  be  found  in  Hubohks'b 
"  JuritprwleiUiae  ArU^jtutinianae  quae  mpenunt" 


N.B. — ^It  is  important  for  the  student  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Institutes  of  Gains 
are  more  than  800  years  older  than  the  Institutes  of  Justiniau. 

Passages  in  the  translation  enclosed  in  square  brackets  are  to  be  found  in  Gains 
only,  and  not  in  Justiniau. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY 

OF 

ROMAN    LAW 


CHAPTER     I. 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  REGAL  PERIOD  (B.C.  7S4-SO9). 

HTHE  Sources  of  Early  Roman  History,— 'Wi^  credibility  of  the  early 
history  of  Rome  rests  upon  the  character  of  the  sources  whence  it  was 
derived.*  The  chief  ancient  writers  that  supply  the  extant  information 
flourished  some  seven  or  eight  centuries  after  the  reputed  foundation  of 
Rome,  and  not  one  of  them  possessed  a  single  scrap  of  contemporary  evi- 
dence as  to  the  truth  of  his  statements  regarding  the  early  history.  They 
speak,  indeed,  of  the  existence  in  their  own  day  of  laws  dating  from  the  period 
of  the  kings,  pionysius,  for  example,  tells  us  that  some  of  the  laws  of 
Numa  were  carved  on  tablets  of  oak  (bronze  columns  not  being  then  in  use), 
and  Cicero  refers  to  the  laws  of  Numa  as  extant  in  his  time.  There  existed 
also  the  Jus  Papirianum^  a  collection  of  laws  professing  to  be  enactments 
of  the  regal  period  (leges  regice\  the  compilation  of  which  was  ascribed  to 
Sextus  (or  Caius)  Papirius,  who  was  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus.'  The  Twelve  Tables  are  not  assigned  to  an  earlier 
date  than  three  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  half  a  century 
after  the  establishment  of  the  republic.  The  ascription  of  laws  and  institutions 
to  the  period  of  the  kings,  and  of  particular  laws  and  institutions  to  particular 
kings,  must  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the  attribution  of  ancient  laws  to 
Solon  by  the  Attic  orators ;  it  is  probably  no  more  than  an  expression  of  ignor- 

*  See  especially  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Cred^Uity  of  Early  Jtoman  BUtory,  The  history 
of  the  Regal  Period  is  most  Concisely  and  effectively  sifted  by  Professor  Seeley,  Livy, 
Book  I.,  Hutoric<U  Examinationf  pp.  11-98.  Mr  Seeley  gives  abundant  references  to 
anthorities,  ancient  and  modem.  See  also  Professor  Ihne's  Ronutn  Hittoryf  I.  jMunm 
(Books  I. -hl) 

*  Pomp.  Z>.  1,  2,  2,  2.  Dion.  3,  86,  says  that  the  ritaalistio  formularies  of 
Nmna,  which  Ancus  Marcios  had  caused  to  be  inscribed  on  tablets  and  set  up  in  the 
f onim  had,  in  process  of  time,  wasted  away  ;  and  that,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
C.  Papirius,  the  Pontifex  Maximns,  caused  them  to  be  reinscribed  and  set  up  in  public 
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ance  counterfeiting  knowledge  as  to  the  origin  of  such  laws  and  institutions. 
Dionysius  also  refers  to  treaties  still  extant  in  his  day,  concluded  between 
Servius  Tullius  and  the  Latin  cities,  and  between  Tarquinius  Superbus  and 
Gabii ;  and  other  writers  make  similar  references  to  a  few  other  treaties  of  the 
early  times  of  the  republic.  No  reliance,  however,  can  be  placed  on  such 
records.  There  were  also  the  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  magistrates — 
the  registers  kept  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  the  various  books  of  the  pontiffs 
(containing  ritualistic  rules,  with  incidental  historical  statements,  and  the  forms 
of  civil  procedure),  and  the  official  formularies  and  other  records  of  the  censors 
and  the  praetors.  The  chronological  lists  of  magistrates  would  be  an  import- 
ant, if  somewhat  scanty,  source ;  but  we  cannot  tell  when  they  began  to  be 
kept.  Livy  refers  sometimes  to  the  linen  rolls  {libri  lintei)^  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  Moneta.  Funeral  orations,  inscriptions  on  public  monu- 
ments and  in  private  houses,  and  the  poems  of  Ennius  and  Nsevius  and 
traditional  songs,  would  all  be  temptingly  open  to  falsification  and  forgery. 
There  were  also  the  chronicles  of  neighbouring  Latin  towns.  Of  all  these 
sources  Professor  Ihne  considers  that  the  two  principal  were  the  family 
traditions  and  the  lists  of  magistrates. 

But  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  any  written  chronicles  dating  as  far  back 
as  the  Regal  Period  ever  existed  in  Rome  ;  and  the  earliest  historical  docu- 
ments of  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  date  of  which  is  extremely  doubtful, 
certainly  referred  to  contemporary  events,  and  not  to  times  long  past.  It 
was  not  till  the  Roman  state  stood  in  power  and  dignity  above  the  other 
towns  of  Latium  that  curiosity  arose  regarding  the  history  of  the  city  and  of 
its  institutions.  The  earliest  historian  of  Rome  that  we  know  of,  Q.  Fabius 
Pictor,  served  in  the  war  in  Gaul  in  B.C.  225  ;  that  is  to  say,  more  than  500 
years  after  the  reputed  foundation  of  the  city,  and  not  much  less  than  300 
years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin.  Livy  acknowledges  that,  up  to  the 
capture  and  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  in  B.C.  388,  the  history  was  extremely 
obscure  and  uncertain,  owing  to  the  fact  that  *^  what  records  there  were 
among  the  commentaries  of  the  pontiffs,  and  other  memorials,  both  public 
and  private,  perished,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  conflagration  of  the  city,"  so 
that  anterior  events  were  thus  committed  to  the  uncertain  keeping  of  oral 
tradition.  The  generation  immediately  following  the  Gallic  capture  is  really 
as  obscure  as  any  period  in  the  century  preceding.  Down  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  indeed  to  a  still  later  time,  the  writers  of  history 
can  have  had  but  little  trustworthy  material  for  their  meagre  compilation  of 
annals.  There  is  little  reason,  therefore,  to  wonder  at  the  utter  uncertainty 
of  every  portion  of  the  early  narrative  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans  of  his- 
torical times.  **  We  have  to  conclude,  generally,  that  for  the  Regal  Period 
the  ultimate  authorities  are  a  small  number  of  public  documents  and  untrust- 
worthy inscriptions  in  private  houses  that  may  have  escaped  th«  Gauls,  and 
beyond  this,  nothing  but  unwritten  tradition.''  In  addition  to  the  misfortune 
of  scanty  materials,  "the  Roman  antiquarians  were  most  credulous,  and, 
moreover,  inaccurate  and  superficial."  And,  indeed,  the  early  history  may, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  rest,  not  on  snch  possible  authorities  at  all,  but  on 
pure  invention.  That  most  of  it  was  artificially  constructed  from  the 
beginning,  partly  out  of  euhemeristic  explanations,  and  partly  out  of  aetio- 
logical  conjectures,  is  just  as  probable  as  that  it  is  a  tradition  mere  or  less 
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varied  in  the  course  of  oral  transmission  from  original  contemporary  and 
trustworthy  witnesses.  Palpable  marks  of  fiction  abound  in  the  narrative  : 
supernatural  stories,  gross  improbabilities,  and  extreme  inconsistencies  both 
with  itself  and  with  other  ascertained  history. 

The  conclusion  of  historical  criticism  is  thus  stated  by  Professor  Seeley  : 
That,  from  the  history  books  taken  alone,  it  is  impossible  to  know  anything 
about  the  early  history  of  Rome  ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  learn  anything 
from  any  source  about  that  part  of  the  history  that  deals  with  particular 
persons.  "  But  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Romans  to  other  nations  and 
other  Italian  tribes,  the  growth  of  the  State,  the  time  and  mode  of  the  intro- 
duction into  it  of  the  different  arts  which  constitute  civilisation,  the  develop- 
ment of  its  political,  religious,  and  legal  ideas,  we  may  gather  sufficient 
information  to  form  an  outline  history.''  The  principal  sources  of  this 
information  are  these  :  physical  geography  and  topography,  comparative 
philology,  mythology,  and  law  (including  usages  of  every  kind),  archaeology, 
and  the  later  history  of  Rome. 

T/t£  Beginning's  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth. — The  Latins,  who  were 
probably  the  first  branch  of  the  Italian  race  to  enter  Italy,  were  apparently 
followed  by  the  Umbro-Sabellian  branch,  which  gradually  hemmed  them  in 
on  the  east  and  south,  confining  them,  at  the  supposed  dawn  of  Roman 
history,  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Latium,  ''a  district  of  about  700  square 
miles,  not  much  larger  than  the  present  canton  of  Zurich."  Before  the 
Italians  parted  from  the  Hellenes,  the  united  people  must,  on  the  evidence 
of  language,  have  made  considerable  progress  in  civilisation  ;  and  it  may  be 
accepted  that  the  Latins  had  advanced  still  further  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ.  The  traditional  three  tribes,  the  Ramnes, 
Tities,  and  Luceres,  were  all  at  this  time  substantially  Latins,^  tilling  their 
fields  from  their  several  villages,  and  visiting  in  due  course  their  common 
stronghold  on  the  Palatine.  The  Roman  territory  appears  to  have  extended 
not  more  than  five  miles  from  the  city  on  the  east  and  south,  and  not  more 
than  six  on  the  south-west ;  while  it  included  both  banks  of  the  Tiber  from 
the  Janiculum  to  the  sea.  According  to  Mommsen^s  estimate,  it  covered 
at  the  utmost  115  square  miles.  At  length  the  people  of  the  Roman  canton 
woke  up  to  recognise  in  their  frontier  fortress,  unhealthy  and  unattractive  as 
it  must  have  been  to  a  settler,  a  great  position  for  an  emporium  of  the  Latin 
river  and  sea  traffic,  as  well  as  for  military  defence.  *'  Whether  it  was  a 
resolve  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  or  the  clear-sighted  genius  of  some 
unknown  founder,  or  the  natural  development  of  traffic,  that  called  the  city 


^  Mommaen  is  very  indignant  at  the  "  irrational  opinion  that  the  Roman  nation 
was  a  mongrel  people,"  and  at  the  attempt  *'  to  transform  a  people  which  has  exhibited 
is  langai^ey  policy*  A^d  religion,  a  pure  and  national  development  &uch  as  few  have 
equalled  into  a  confused  aggregate  of  Etruscan  and  Sabine,  Hellenic,  and,  forsooth  ! 
even  Pelasgic  fragments."  The  Ramnes,  he  maintains,  were  undoubtedly  Latins,  and 
the  predoxninant  element ;  the  Luceres  were  as  probably  Latins  as  not  ;  and  the  Sabines 
belonged  to  a  closely-related  stock,  having  probably  been  introduced  through  the  re- 
mote incorporation  of  a  Sabellian  community  in  a  Latin  canton -union.  "With  the 
exception  perhaps  of  isolated  national  institutions  transplanted  in  connection  with 
ritual,  the  existence  of  Sabellian  elements  can  nowhere  be  pointed  out  iu  Rumc.'* 
—Baman  HisUrry^  I.  45,  46  (Bk.  i.  ch.  iv.) 
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of  Rome  into  being,  it  is  vain  even  to  surmise."  *  The  town  became  increas- 
ingly frequented  by  the  Romans  of  the  canton,  and  "  by  the  side  of  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil,  there  must  have  been  a  numerous  non- agricultural 
population,  partly  foreigners,  partly  natives,  settled  there  from  very  early 
times."  In  strong  contrast  to  the  rustic  towns  of  Latium,  Rome  had  begun 
to  develop  a  civic  and  mercantile  character,  which  favoured  rapid  political 
growth.  For  a  long  time,  however,  the  settlers  on  and  about  the  several 
Mounts  of  Rome  "  probably  felt  themselves  to  be  as  yet  more  separated  than 
united,  and  Rome  as  a  whole  was  probably  rather  an  aggregate  of  urban 
settlements  than  a  single  city."^  To  whatever  extent  these  settlers  may  have 
been  welded  together,  "  the  Romans,  when  they  first  appear  on  the  stage  of 
history  as  a  separate  people,  had  passed  through  a  long  period  of  national 
development,  along  with  kindred  races,  and  the  groundwork  of  their  religious, 
legal,  and  social  life  was  already  formed."  (Ihne,  Roman  Historyy  I.  109 
(Bk.  I.  ch.  xiii.)). 

Early  Divisions  of  the  Roman  Population. — The  existence  of  a  ruling 
and  a  subordinate  class,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  very  beginning  of 
Roman  history,  has  been  considered  to  *^  point  indisputably  to  a  conquest 
of  the  lands,  and  to  the  subjection  of  the  former  inhabitants."  (Ihne,  Roman 
History y  I.  109  (Bk.  I.  ch.  xiii.)).  The  ruling  class,  at  all  events,  was  composed 
of  the  patricians,  who  alone  had  the  full  privileges  of  burgesses  or  citizens. 
These  enjoyed  exclusive  possession  of  all  political  rights  and  honours  in 
the  state  ;  they  alone  were  eligible  to  all  public  offices  and  priesthoods  ; 
they  alone  had  access  to  the  legal  and  religious  traditions  of  the  state ; 
they  alone  enjoyed  the  possession  of  the  auspices,  the  means  of  intercourse 
between  the  gods  and  the  state  ;  they  alone  were,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
Populus  Romanus, 

The  subordinate  and  subject  population  were  of  two  principal  classes. 
First,  the  Clients  (or  "  listeners "),  who  were  dependants  of  the  various 
patrician  houses,  and  whose  patrician  lords  were  called  in  relation  to  them 
patroni.  The  interests  of  patron  and  client  were  supposed  to  be  identical. 
The  patron  was  bound  to  extend  a  general  protection  to  his  client,  and 
especially  to  make  the  client's  case  his  own  in  all  matters  of  law.  The 
client  was  bound  to  uphold  generally  the  cause  of  his  patron,  and  especially 
to  contribute  for  his  benefit  on  all  the  great  public  and  private  occasions  of 
his  life  involving  any  considerable  expenditure — for  instance,  towards  mar- 
riage portions  for  his  daughters,  ransom  money,  law  costs,  or  the  expenses 
of  a  public  office.  Yet  the  client  was,  legally,  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
patron,  whose  anger  or  caprice  was  in  some  measure  controlled,  if  not  by  a 
prudent  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  yet  by  his  own  interest,  by 
custom,  and  by  public  opinion.  Towards  the  latter  portion  of  the  regzd 
period,  the  ties  binding  patron  and  client  began  to  be  loosened,  primarily 
through  the  subjection  of  clients,  independently  of  their  relation  to  their 
patrons,  to  military  service,  under  the  Servian  organisation  of  the  army. 

The  second  class  of  the  subject  population  embraced  the  unfranchised 
freemen  that  had  no  patron — independent  freemen  without  political  rights, 
freemen  having  no  special  connection  with  patricians,  and  subject  only  to 

^  Mommsen,  Roman  ffUtory,  L  50  (Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.). 
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tbe  patricians  collectivdly,  that  is,  to  the  state.  Whether  or  not  the  clients 
were  in  regal  times  a  portion  of  the  plebeians — a  view  that  seems  opposed  by 
the  relations  of  patron  and  client  as  set  forth  by  Dionysius,  if  indeed  any 
regard  can  be  paid  to  his  statements— at  any  rate  such  independent  freemen 
would  seem  to  constitute  the  basis  of  the  class  that  soon  emerged  into  pro- 
minence as  the  plebeians  {pUbs,  plebes).  Like  the  clients,  these  plebeian 
freemen  were  destitute  of  political  rights.  They  were  bound  to  obey  the 
law,  but  originally  they  had  nothing  to  expect  from  its  protection ;  under 
the  earliest  kings  they  probably  were  citizens  only  in  so  far  as  they  enjoyed 
the  right  of  acquiring,  holding,  and  transferring  property  in  accordance  with 
Roman  law  {jus  commercii)  ;  and.  they  apparently  first  obtained  the  right 
of  voting  in  the  popular  assemblies  {jus  suffragii)  under  the  constitution 
of  Servius  Tullius.  During  the  regal  period  neither  the  plebeians  nor  the 
clients  possessed  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  patricians  {jus  conubii) ;  * 
and  thus  the  children  of  patrician  and  client,  and  of  patrician  and  plebeian* 
would  swell  the  plebeian  ranks.  The  plebeians  would  also  be  reinforced, 
steadily  by  the  expansion  of  the  city,  and  largely  on  every  extension  of  the 
Roman  state  by  conquest  There  would,  further,  be  a  small  addition  of 
emancipated  slaves. 

In  regal  Rome,  slaves,  who  had  no  rights  of  any  kind,  and  were  re- 
garded simply  as  animals  or  pieces  of  property,  were  probably  far  from 
numerous.  The  quasi- slavery  of  the  clients  was  a  sort  of  substitute.  From 
the  later  part  of  the  regal  period  onwards,  slaves  regularly  and  completely 
manumitted  thereby  attained  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  plebeians. 

The  Household, — Manusj  Pairia  Potestas. — The  household  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  social  organisation.  The  father  of  the  household 
{p€tt€rfamilias)  alone  possessed  legal  rights.  His  house  was  his  castle,  and 
within  his  family  he  was  absolute  monarch.  The  family  included  all  the 
father's  legitimate  descendants  (except  such  persons  as  were  specially 
released  from  his  power — for  example,  males  that  had  ceased  to  be  Roman 
citizens,  or  had  been  adopted  into  other  families,  and  females  that  had  been 
received  into  other  families  by  marriage  or  adoption,  or  had  become  vestal 
virgins),  all  females  that  had  married  any  of  the  male  members  of  the 
family,  and  all  persons  adopted  into  the  family.  Over  all  the  members  he 
exercised  judicial  powers.     He  was  also  high  priest  of  the  family. 

The  position  of  the  wife  was  one  of  complete  subjection.  As  wife,  she 
was  in  the  hand  {manus)  or  power  of  her  husband  ;  as  member  of  the  house- 
hold, she  was,  legally,  her  husband's  daughter  {in  locofilici).  Her  situation, 
however,  was  softened  and  hallowed  by  the  religious  marriage  ceremony 
(con/arreatio)y  and  by  her  regular  share  in  the  rites  of  the  family  altar. 
No  doubt,  either  party  might  divorce  the  other,  as  a  private  act,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  state. 

The  power  of  the  father  (pairia  potestas)  over  his  dependants  was  abso- 
lute. He  might  punish  any  of  them — even  a  grown  son  that  had  filled  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state — in  life  and  limb.  He  might  even  sell  his  son 
into  slavery — slavery  if  to  a  stranger,  quasi-slavery  if  to  another  Roman 
citizen.     It  was  extremely  difficult  for  a  son  to  escape  from  the  father's 


'  The  Conuhium  wm  granted  to  the  plebeians  by  the  Lex  CanuUia,  B.a  ii5. 
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power.  Even  a  slave,  if  sold  by  the  house-father  and  then  emancipated  by 
his  new  master,  at  once  became  a  freeman  ;  but  a  son,  if  similarly  sold  and 
emancipated,  at  once  fell  back  into  the  power  of  the  father,  and  only  a  third 
sale  could  finally  release  him. 

A  married  daughter  escaped  from  her  father's  power  only  to  fall  into  the 
power  of  her  husband  (or  of  the  head  of  her  husband^s  family)  ;  henceforth 
neither  she  nor  her  children  were  legally  of  kin  to  her  original  family. 

In  respect  to  the  state,  the  family  was  the  father.  In  case  of  any  wrong 
done  or  suffered  by  any  member  of  the  family,  the  father  stood  forward  in 
the  courts  of  the  state  to  claim  or  to  render  the  necessary  redress.  Between 
him  and  his  family  the  state  did  not  interfere  ;  but  in  process  of  time  certain 
softening  influences  were  brought  to  bear.  If  three  children  were  born  at 
one  birth,  the  state  is  represented  as  willing  to  assume  their  upbringing  till 
the  age  of  puberty.  By  religious  prescription,  exposure  of  infants  under 
three  years  of  age  was  forbidden,  except  in  the  case  of  deformed  births,  and 
of  daughters  subsequent  to  the  first,  and  unless  five  neighbours  expressed 
their  approval ;  and  the  sale  of  a  wife  or  of  a  son  was  an  act  of  impiety.  If 
the  husband  had  occasion  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  wife's  serious  misconduct 
(such  as  adultery  or  wine-drinking),  he  was  expected  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
his  own  and  of  his  wife's  nearest  male  blood  relations  before  pronouncing 
sentence.  Still  the  legal  power  of  the  father  was  practically  absolute  :  he 
might  nerve  himself  to  disregard  the  sanctions  of  religion,  and  though  he 
might  listen  to  what  the  relations  had  to  say,  he  might  neglect  their  opinion 
in  giving  judgment. 

On  the  death  of  the  father,  the  sons  at  once  succeeded  to  the  rights  of 
independent  house-heads.  The  widow  and  the  fatherless  unmarried  daugh- 
ters fell  under  the  common  guardianship  {tuiila)  of  their  now  independent 
sons  and  brothers  (or  nearest  male  relations — agnati).  Widow,  and 
unmarried  daughter,  and  son,  all  shared  equally  in  the  inheritance. 

The  families  of  the  plebeians  were  constituted  and  governed  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  families  of  the  patricians. 

The  Clans  (Gentes). — The  union  of  several  households  constituted  a  clan 
{gens).  The  successive  elevation  of  sons  to  the  rights  of  independent  house- 
holders would  soon  result  in  the  existence  of  a  number  of  households  more 
or  less  closely  related  by  blood,  claiming  (even  if  in  some  cases  no  longer 
able  definitely  to  trace)  descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  called  by  a  common 
family  nanie,  celebrating  common  religious  rites,  and  cherishing  many  other 
interests  with  a  markedly  common  feeling.  Such  a  group  of  households  was 
a  gens  J  and  the  members  were  gentiles.  Although  at  first  exclusively  related 
by  blood,  and  jealous  of  the  admission  of  strangers,  the  members  of  a  clan 
did  not  always,  or  perhaps  very  long,  continue  so ;  the  intense  desire  of 
family  early  prompted  the  system  of  adoption,  which,  however,  was  guarded 
by  a  ceremony  of  a  public  and  religious  character ;  but  the  fiction  of  blood- 
relationship  was  to  a  late  period  consistently  maintained.  All  clan  mem- 
bers always  bore  the  clan  name. 

The  clans  were  the  most  primitive  element  in  Roman  society  ;  and 
''the  clan's  lands  must,  in  the  primitive  period  of  joint  possession,  have 
been  the  smallest  unit  in  the  division  of  land."  At  the  same  time,  '*  the 
clanships  were  from  the  beginning  regarded,  not  as  independent  societies, 
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but  as  integral  parts  of  a  political  community  {civitasy  populus).**  (Momm- 
scn,  Roman  History^  I.  38  (Bk.  I.  ch.  iii.)). 

The  Wards  {Curia)  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Wards  {Comitia  Curiata), — 
A  combination  of  clans  formed  a  ward  {curia).  Thirty  wards  embraced  the 
whole  body  of  the  Roman  people ;  ten  wards  comprehending  each  of  the 
three  tribes  (or  "parts'*) — that  is,  each  of  the  separate  communities  whose 
fusion  resulted  in  the  one  people.  The  members  of  the  wards  {curiales) 
assembled  at  stated  times  to  celebrate  common  festivals  and  sacrifices. 
They  also  assembled  as  a  legislative  body  {comitia  curiata) — the  most 
ancient  popular  assembly  at  Rome  that  was  known  to  historical  times,  and 
indeed  the  sovereign  power. 

The  sovereign  assembly  acted  alone  only  in  case  of  necessity ;  ordi- 
narily it  was  summoned  by  the  king  (or  by  his  representative).  It  took  no 
concern  with  the  business  of  the  executive ;  its  functions  were  to  express 
its  opinion  on  proposed  changes  in  the  existing  law.  It  elected  kings  and 
priests,  passed  laws,  declared  war,  and  concluded  peace  ;  and  it  was  the 
court  of  final  appeal  in  all  matters  affecting  the  life  and  privileges  of  a  patri- 
cian. It  also  decided  a  variety  of  family  and  clan  questions  ;  for  instance, 
it  sanctioned  or  vetoed  adoption  {arrogatio).  The  king  proposed  the 
question  ;  and  the  assembly  of  wards,  without  debate,  simply  voted  '*  Yes  " 
or  •*  No,"  by  wards,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  king. 

The  assembly  of  the  wards  {comitia  curiata)  received  its  death-blow  from 
the  institution  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Centuries  {comitia  centuriata)^  which  is 
ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome.  It  was  preserved  for 
many  hundred  years  from  sacrilegious  extinction  by  respect  for  the  religious 
associations  connected  with  the  granting  of  the  imperium  and  the  auspicia^ 
and  with  the  ceremony  of  adoption.  But  all  real  power  was  taken  out  of  its 
hands  by  the  Servian  reform ;  and  the  pretensions  of  the  patricians  to  the 
last  word  in  legislation  were  conclusively  repudiated  by  the  lex  Publilia  (B.C. 
339),  which  required  the  patres  to  ratify  beforehand  the  votes  of  the  comitia 
centuriata. 

The  Senate. — Besides  the  comitia  curiata^  there  was  another  body  con- 
cerned in  the  government  of  the  state.  This  was  the  senate  {senatus\  the 
council  of  chiefs  or  "  elders  "  of  the  clans.  The  members  were  chosen  by 
the  king,  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  they  held  office  during  life.  For 
some  centuries  under  the  republic,  the  number  was  300  ;  probably  this  was 
the  number  also  under  the  later  kings  ;  the  traditions  regarding  the  original 
establishment  of  the  senate  and  the  increase  of  members  by  successive  kings 
are  hopelessly  inconsistent,  although  pointing  to  the  divisions  of  the  tribes, 
curia^  and  gentes.  The  king  was  president.  The  senate  was  summoned  by 
the  king,  when  he  thought  fit ;  and  its  functions  were  confined  to  giving  him 
advice  on  such  questions  only  as  he  chose  to  submit  to  it  It  had  no  means 
of  enforcing  its  views  ;  the  king  might  accept  or  reject  its  advice  as  he  chose, 
subject  always  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  and  custom.  How  far  the 
details  of  government  were  entrusted  to  it  would  depend  on  the  personal 
character  of  the  king.  On  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  the  senate  provided  for 
the  conduct  of  the  government,  and  no  doubt  guided  the  selection  of  the 
pew  king.  But  on  the  whole,  its  power,  though  probably  influential  with  the 
king,  was  very  much  less  than  it  afterwards  became  under  the  republic 
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The  King,-^'T>\^  king  (r<?r,  "  leader  **  or  "  director")  was  the  o«e  supreme 
magistrate  ;  he  alone  held  power  in  the  state.  Yet  he  was  simply  a  free 
burgess— a  husbandman,  a  warrior,  possibly  a  trader— selected  probably  by 
the  senate,  and  elected  to  hold  office  for  life  by  the  voice  of  his  fellow- 
burgesses  assembled  in  their  comitia  curicUa.  The  king  was  no  doubt  the 
formal  head  of  each  of  the  great  departments  of  the  state.  He  was  com- 
mander-in-chief and  high  priest :  he  was  not  fully  king  till  the  comitia 
curiata  had  conferred  on  him,  by  a  special  law,  proposed  by  himself  (Ux 
regia  or  lex  curiata  de  imperio\  the  right  of  supreme  command  in  war  and 
in  peace  {imperium\  and  authority  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  state-gods 
in  the  name  of  the  state  {auspicia).  He  called  new  members  to  the  senate ; 
he  summoned  and  presided  in  both  the  senate  and  the  camiiia  curiata^  He 
was  also  supreme  judge,  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  trials.  He  might 
delegate  particular  functions  to  men  of  skill  in  special  departments  ;  but  all 
the  officials  of  the  earliest  period  '*  were  mere  royal  commissioners,  and  not 
magistrates  in  the  subsequent  sense  of  the  term.''  (Mommsen,  Roman 
History^  I.  68  (Bk.  I.  ch.  v.)).  For  example,  he  probably  delegated  judicial 
authority  to  two  law  officers,  called  quaestors,  from  whose  judgment  there  lay 
a  right  of  appeal  to  the  comitia  curiata.  When  the  king  sat  in  person  in 
great  trials,  it  probably  came  to  be  usual  for  him  to  have  senatorial  assessors 
(consilium)^  of  his  own  selection,  who,  as  in  the  like  case  of  the  house- 
father, might  advise  but  could  not  enforce  their  advice.  If  the  king  could 
not  pardon,  and  if  at  first  there  was  no  appeal  from  his  judgment,  at  any 
rate  he  may  in  process  of  time  have  permitted  an  appeal  to  the  comitia 
curiatay  which  afterwards  came  to  be  a  rightful  privilege.  The  power  of  the , 
king,  judicially  and  politically,  seems  to  have  been  dangerously  open  to] 
tyrannical  abuse.  In  the  absence  of  a  written  code  of  laws,  the  king  would, 
in  the  very  process  of  administering  the  laws,  actually  (though  informally 
and  invalidly)  make  law.  Again,  no  one  might  speak  in  the  comitia  curiata, 
unless  with  the  permission  of  the  president,  and  such  permission  the  king 
might  refuse.  Still  there  was  ever  present  the  controlling  influence  of 
custom  and  public  opinion  ;  and,  although  the  king  was  formally  irrespon- 
sible, yet  "  he  was  bound  by  the  terms  of  a  contract  with  his  people,  which, 
if  not  formally  expressed  in  words,  was  fully  implied  and  understood."  (Ihne, 
Roman  History,  I.  Ii6  (Bk.  I.  ch.  xiii.)). 

The  Assembly  of  the  Centuries  {Comitia  Centuriata), — The  institution  of 
the  comitia  centuriata  is  ascribed  to  Servius  TuUius,  the  reputed  sixth  king 
of  Rome.  By  this  reform,  political  power  was  transferred  from  the  basis  of 
blood  and  descent  to  a  new  basis  of  property,  with  a  certain  regard  for  age 
and  experience.  In  the  preceding  reigns  there  must  have  been  a  great 
increase  of  population  and  of  wealth,  and  most  probably  the  patricians 
would  constitute  a  small  minority.  These  may  now  have  found  it  desirable, 
or  inevitable,  to  share  with  the  plebeians  the  burden  of  military  service, 
even  at  the  expense  of  letting  the  plebeian  wedge  into  the  jealously-guarded 
privileges  of  political  power.  Whether  or  not  the  new  reform  grew  out  of 
the  constitution  of  the  wards  in  the  course  of  a  gradual  and  natural  develop- 
ment, after  the  manner  indicated  by  Ihne  {Roman  History,  I.  67  (Bk.  i.  ch. 
vii.),  at  all  events  the  general  political  situation  must  have  tended  towards 
some  such  re-constitution. 
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Like  thtf  probable  original  org;anisation  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Servian 
constitution  was  fundamentally  mihtary.  The  whole  populr/s,  now  fncluding 
plebeians  as  well  as  patricians,  were  classed  for  military  purposes  on  a 
common  census  of  real  property.  At  the  head  of  all  stood  the  knighls,  or 
cavalry  {equiUs),  in  eighteen  centuries.  Then  followed  five  ^^ctosses," 
which  were  graduated  according  to  the  value  of  the  real  estate  of  the 
individual  members,  and  armed  at  their  own  expense  in  proportional  com- 
pleteness. They  were  divided  into  170  centuries^  and  each  class  contained 
an  equal  number  of  centuries  of  seniors  (age,  46  to  60)  and  juniors  (age,  17 
to  46) ;  the  former  defended  the  city,  while  the  latter  served  in  the  field. 
The  number  of  centuries  in  each  class  appears  to  have  been  fixed,  but  the 
number  of  men  in  a  century  must  have  varied  greatly.  "In  thiis  elasticity 
of  the  century  lay  the  possibility  of  stamping  the  iomitia  with  a  peculiar 
political  character,  aristocratic  or  democratic.  We  see  how  the  opportunity 
was  used.  In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  centuries  was  so  arranged  that 
the  knights  and  the  first  class  should  have  either  a  majority  or  almost  a 
majority  ;  in  the  second  place,  the  men  between  46  and  60  were  equal  in 
influence  to  those  between  17  and  46,.  though  necessarily  less  numerous. 
Thus  wealth  and  age  were  decidedly  fevoured."  There  were  six  (or  five) 
centuries  of  smiths  and  carpenters,  etc.  (fabri),  trumpeters,  etc.  {tubtcines^ 
etc) J  and  proletarians.    The  total  number  of  centuries  was  194  (or  I93)i* 

'  Liv.  I,  43w   Dion.  4, 16  ;  7,  59.   The  following  table  shows  Livy's  arrangement  7 — 


Classes. 


Cknsus-  or  Rateable 
PaoFBiCTY  IN  Land. 


First  C3ass,. 

Second  Class, 

Third  Class, 
FcaithCba, 


Tifth  a 


{ 


Nooe 

xoOfOoe-    ases,     or^ 

pounds  of  copper,  > 
and  upwards         /" 

NOM 

75,000  to  100,000  asta 

50^000  to  75,000  ases 
35,000  to  50,000  ases 


€BNTUKIB3t 


r  1 1 ,000     (Dionysius  ^ 
I    says  xa,5oo)  ases    j 


6  Psitrician  (old)4-xa  Plebeian  (new^zS*^ 
40  Seniores  +  4P  Juniores  ■■   80 


a 


1 


as 


; 


Arms. 


Defensive. 


>ioo 


10   Sienrores  +     to  Junforea    ■-  so, 

10    Senfores   4-     ro   Juniores     ■■  ao 

xo   Seniores  +      xo    Juniores     *•  ao 
15  Seniores  +   15  Juniores  ■-  30 


93 


1" 


'Full  stiit  :    hclA 
met.  large  round  I 
shield,    cuirass,  S 
greaves  —  all  of 
broaze  J 

Fobri  Bore  no 


t  Helmet,    lighter 
<    oblong     shield 
\  greaves 

f  Helmet,     Hehter  \ 
\  oblong  shield 


:} 


(None 


None 


Oflfensive. 


j  Long  spear. 
\  and  sword 

arms 


f  Long  spear 
\  and  sword 


Long  spear 
and  sword 


i 

{Long  spear 
and  light 
javelin 


{ 


Slings  and 
stones,  &c. 


Military  Centuries, 
Those  whose  census  did  not  amount  to  xz,ooo  ases  formed  one  century, 
and  were  (ordinarily)  exempt  from  military  service,      .... 

Total  Numbbr  of  Centuries, 


193 

x 
194 


Dionysius  gives  193  centuries,  omitting  Livy*s  Accenti,  He  places  the  Fahri 
with  the  Second  Class,  and  the  Trumpeters,  etc.  (only  two  centuries)  with  the  Fourth 
Class;  and  he  makes  a  Sixth  Class  out  of  Livy's  extra  century.  These  last- 
mentioned  citizens  were  called  Prdetarii  (men  of  no  substance,  mere  "children- 
hegetters ; "  afterwards  of  substance  estimated  under  1500  ases),  and  CapUe  centi 
(men  of  no  substance,  merely  "  counted  by  the  head  **), 
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The  army  (exercitus)  thus  constituted,  whether  immediately  or  gradually, 
came  at  last  to  act  as  a  national  assembly.  The  vote  was  taken  by  centuries 
— the  knights  voting  first  (and  the  senators  with  them),  the  classes  follow- 
ing in  order ;  and,  as  soon  as  a  majority  had  voted  in  favour  of  a  propo- 
sition submitted  to  the  assembly,  the  voting  ceased.  The  fact  that  the 
knights  and  the  first  class  together  commanded  a  majority  indicates  how 
decidedly  the  chief  power  yet  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
few ;  for  the  lower  classes  must  have  been  much  the  more  numerous.  The 
comitia  centuriata  practically  superseded  the  comitia  curiaia;  but  its  power 
was  long  formally  limited  in  two  ways — (i)  no  measure  could,  in  usual 
course,  be  submitted  to  it  without  the  sanction  of  the  senate ;  and  (2)  no 
measure  it  passed  became  law  until  sanctioned  by  paires  (the  comitia 
curiata,  or,  rather,  the  senate). 

Local  Tribes, — To  Servius  Tullius  is  ascribed  also  the  division  of  the 
plebeians  into  local  tribes — the  city  into  four  tribes,  the  country  into  an  uncer- 
tain number,  perhaps  not  over  sixteen.  Under  the  republic  the  number 
rose  to  thirty-five.  The  tribes  at  first  discussed  and  settled  the  purely  local 
tribal  affairs.  Their  meetings  did  not  assume  the  form  of  a  regular  Assembly 
of  the  Tribes  during  the  regal  period.  This  division  was  intended  purely 
for  practical  convenience,  and  superseded  the  older  religious  arrangement 
whereby  a  district  was  grouped  round  a  central  place  of  sacrifice. 

Religion, — The  regal  period  was  marked  by  very  strong  religious  feeling, 
expressed  in  simple  and  inexpensive  ceremonies  and  ritual.  Nothing  could 
be  done  in  private  or  in  public  life  without  consultation  of  the  gods.  *'  The 
whole  of  nature  was  to  the  Romans  pervaded  by  divine  power.  A  simple 
spear— even  a  rough  stone — sufficed  as  a  symbol ;  a  consecrated  space, 
a  sacrificial  hearth,  as  temple  or  altar.  For  170  years,  it  is  said,  Rome 
knew  no  religious  images."  (Ihne,  Roman  History,  I.  119  (Bk.  i.  ch.  xiii.)). 
Every  temple  had  a  priest,  to  perform  the  sacred  rites,  as  well  as  a  sacristan  ; 
but  every  magistrate,  in  the  course  of  his  official  duties,  and  every  private 
citizen,  within  his  own  house,  performed  religious  rites.  A  few  public  priests 
were  held  in  high  reverence.  There  were  three  colleges  or  guilds  of  priests, 
or  rather  of  "  professors  of  theology  " — the  pontiffs,  the  augurs,  and  the 
fetials.  The  pontiffs  were  the  most  intimately  connected  with  the  law.  In 
the  earliest  times  they  were  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  civil  as  well  as  of 
the  religious  law.  They  alone  regulated  the  calendar,  and  determined  the  dies 
fasti,  on  which  alone  legal  business  could  be  lawfully  transacted  ;  they  alone 
were  in  possession  of  the  technical  forms  according  to  which  lawsuits  must 
be  conducted  ;  they  convoked  the  assembly  of  the  wards  when  wills  were  to 
be  received  or  adoption  {arrogaiio)  was  to  take  place.  In  some  cases  of  deep 
moral  offence  they  might  even  pronounce  sentence  of  death ;  but  a  right  of 
appeal  lay  to  the  people.  In  spite  of  the  intensity  of  Roman  religious  feeling, 
the  religion  of  the  state  was  always  absolutely  subject  to  the  political 
authority. 


II 


CHAPTER    II. 
early  republican  institutions,  to  the  twelve  tables. 

(b-c-  509-449.) 

'TTIE  Political  Revolution, — The  expulsion  of  the  kings  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic  is  dated  B.c.  509,  some  two  and  a-half  centuries 
after  the  reported  foundation  of  the  city.  Whatever  inferences  may  be  drawn, 
neither  the  cause  nor  the  course  of  the  revolution  can  be  stated  with  confi- 
dence, and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  republic  at  once  emerged  full-grown,  but 
probably  it  rather  passed  into  settled  form  through  some  dubious  period  of 
dictatorial  government.  The  immediate  result  was  the  lodgment  of  exclusive 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians.  "  What  the  patricians  gained  was 
gained  at  the  expense,  not  of  the  community,  but  of  the  magistrates'  power.** 
The  plebeians  were  not  eligible  for  any  of  the  offices  or  honours  of  the  state  ; 
they  were  excluded  from  the  auspices,  and  even  from  knowledge  of  the 
laws  ;  they  could  not  lawfully  intermarry  with  patricians  ;  and  they  possessed 
practically  no  influence  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries.  To  them  the 
revolution  was  directly  helpful  only  in  so  far  as  it  enabled  them  to  feel  such 
power  as  they  had,  and  taught  them  a  political  lesson.  Little  more  than  half 
a  century  was  to  elapse  before  their  steady  and  persistent  struggles  com- 
pelled the  patricians  to  recognise  special  plebeian  magistrates,  armed  with 
far-reaching  powers  for  the  legal  protection  of  their  interests. 

The  Assembly  of  the  Centuries  (Comitia  Centuriata). — The  assembly  of 
the  centuries  had  now  entered  practically  upon  the  functions  of  the  assembly 
of  wards,  superseding  it  in  all  respects,  except  in  the  matter  of  certain  un- 
avoidable formalities,  which  lay  under  a  strong  religious  sanction.  It  was 
the  sovereign  power  in  the  state  ;  it  elected  the  chief  magistrates  (and, 
indirectly  through  them,  the  senate),  it  passed  the  laws,  it  decided  questions 
of  peace  and  war,  and  it  formed  a  court  of  final  appeal  in  capital  cases. 
"  The  de  facto  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  exercised  by  the  magistrates  and 
the  senate,  had  no  independent  legal  foundation,  but  was  always  dependent 
on  the  will  of  the  people."  (Ihne.)  The  comitia  centuriata  embraced  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens,  plebeian  as  well  as  patrician,  each  voting  accord- 
ing to  his  census ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  appearance  of  political  equality,  the 
power  lay  really  with  the  patricians.  For  measures  submitted  to  the  comitia 
centuriata  during  the  next  century  and  a  half  could  not  pass  into  law  without 
patrician  or  senatorial  sanction. 

The  Consuls, — In  place  of  the  king  there  were  now  elected  by  the  comitia 
centuriata  two  consuls*  as  joint  chief  magistrates.  Naturally,  at  first,  they 
were  of  patrician  rank.'  As  security  against  a  return  to  regal  and  tyrannical 
government,  they  held  office  only  for  one  year,  and,  although  each  possessed 


>  Down  to  B.O.  449  the  designation  waa  not  eonwUt  ("  colleagues  "},  but  prcetoret 
("  g»jet»  before,"  "  leaders  "). 

*  Till  B.C.  366  the  consuls  were  always  patridaiia. 
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supreme  power,  neither  could  act  alone  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  col- 
league. Their  powers  were  the  powers  of  the  kings,  more  or  less  modified  ; 
but,  as  time  went  on,  many  of  the  original  functions  of  the  consuls  were  dis- 
tributed to  other  officials,  and  curtailed  by  the  rising  influence  of  the  ple- 
beians. The  priestly  functions  of  the  king  were  at  once  transferred  to  a 
special  officer  {rex  sacrorum,  or  rex  sacrificulus\  who  was  excluded  from 
all  political  offices,  and  officially  subordinated  to  the  chief  pontiff ;  but  this 
was  no  loss  of  power  to  the  chief  magistrates,  who  were  always  able  to  bend 
religion  to  what  they  considered  to  be  the  true  service  of  the  state.  The 
nomination  of  the  priests,  however,  did  not  remain  with  the  consuls.  The 
consuls  were  invested  with  the  supreme  military  power.  As  civil  heads  of 
the  state,  they  convoked  the  senate  and  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  con- 
ducted the  business  of  the  meetings,  and  directed  the  executive  administra* 
tion.  As  judges,  the  consuls  administered  justice,  both  in  civil  and  in 
criminal  cases,  to  patricians  and  plebeians  equally,  either  in  person  or 
through  delegates.  But  in  capital  cases,  while  plebeians  were  tried  by  the 
consuls,  patricians  were  tried  before  the  comitia  centuriata;  the  plebeians, 
however,  had  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  consuls,  and,  at  a 
later  time,  the  tribunes  might  interpose  on  their  behalf.  In  certain  cases 
the  delegation  of  the  consul's  theoretical  jurisdiction  was  prescribed.  It  is 
probable,  for  example,  that  at  this  period  the  right  of  a  magistrate,  after  the 
adjustment  of  a  cause,  to  commit  to  a  private  person  the  investigation  of  its 
merits,  was  converted  into  an  obligation  to  do  so.  Besides  these  parts  of 
civil  processes,  there  were  delegated  such  criminal  cases  as  the  king  had 
appointed  the  two  "trackers  of  murder"  (g^uasfores  pariaWti)  to  invcstigsite  ; 
and  to  them  was  added  the  charge  of  the  state-chest  and  of  the  state-archives. 
These  latter  functions  were  devolved  on  the  Quaestors  {guastores)^  who  now 
became  regular  annual  magistrates  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  cases 
where  only  the  personal  action  of  the  consul  was  permitted  ;  for  example,  he 
could  not  delegate  the  adjustment  of  a  civil  process.  The  consular  exercise 
of  judicial  powers  ceased,  or  became  quite  exceptional,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  praetorship.  Similarly,  the  censors,  on  their  appointment,  relieved  the 
consuls  of  other  portions  of  their  functions.  In  international  business  the 
consuls  represented  the  state,  but  all  their  agreements  required  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  senate.  In  connection  with  their  own  official  business,  the  consuls 
issued  proclamations  or  orders  {edicta). 

Such  edicts,  or  commands  of  a  magistrate  not  based  on  a  law,  were 
recognised  as  valid  during  the  magistrate's  tenure  of  office.  If  approved  by 
his  successor,  they  might  be  continued,  either  unchanged  or  amended,  also 
during  his  tenure  of  office.  During  the  regal  life-presidency,  edicts  would 
be  apt  to  become  established  as  laws.  Under  the  annual  magistracy,  there 
was  opportunity  for  frequent  revision  and  more  abundant  suggestion,  leading 
to  a  rapid  development  of  law,  and  securing  a  more  certain  administration 
of  justice. 

The  Senate. — The  senate  remained  for  a  long  time  a  purely  patrician 
body  ;  "  a  whole  century  elapses  after  the  beginning  of  the  republic  before 
we  find  a  single  plebeian  in  the  senate."  It  had  no  independent  legislative 
or  executive  power,  but  was  simply  an  administrative  council,  appointed, 
convened,  and  presided  over  by  the  consuls.     It  advised  the  consuls  when 
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they  thought  fit  to  ask  its  advke,  but  it  had  no  legal  or  formal  means  of  con- 
trolling their  action.  "  Yet,  owing  to  the  annual  change  of  consuls,  and  the 
great  influence  which  the  senate,  as  a  permanent  body,  exercised  on  the 
election  of  consuls,  the  practical  result  was,  that,  in  all  essential  and  im- 
portant questions,  the  senate  decided  the  policy  which  the  consuls  had  no 
alternative  but  to  adopt''  (Ihne,  Roman  History ^  I.  134-137.)  It  underwent 
no  l^gal  change,  however,  at  the  revolution.  In  usual  course,  the  consul  laid 
a  proposition  before  the  senate,  which,  after  discussion,  adopted  a  resolution 
{senatus-consultum)  on  the  subject.  This  resolution  one  of  the  magistrates 
(consuls)  laid  before  the  people  in  the  comitia  cetUuriata,  If  approved  by  the 
people,  it  returned  to  the  senate,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  senate  {patrum 
oMctoritas)  gave  it  the  force  of  law.  This  senatorial  right  of  confirmation 
was  of  especial  importance  in  cases  where  the  magistrates  laid  a  proposition 
before  the  people  without  previously  submitting  it  to  the  senate.  It  was  a 
great  bulwark  of  patrician  predominance.* 

The  VaUrian  Laws. — One  of  the  earliest  of  the  consuls,  P.  Valerius 
Publicola,  in  B.c.  508,  proposed  to  the  comitia  centuriata  and  carried  certain 
important  enactments  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  the  revolution. 
The  most  popular  of  these  were  the  following  two  : — (i)  that  whoever 
should  attempt  to  obtain  royal  power  should  be  devoted,  person  and  property, 
to  the  infernal  gods — a  substantial  security  for  regular  annual  magistrates  ; 
and  (2)  a  law  of  appeal,  securing  to  every  citizen  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
comitia  centuriata  from  a  sentence  of  death  or  scourging'  pronounced  by  a 
magistrate  (that  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  consul).  This  Valerian  law  of 
appeal  has  been  called  the  Ronfian  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  As  regards  patri- 
cians, an  identical  (unwritten)  law  probably  existed  under  the  kings  ;  but  if 
it  did,  it  must  have  been  grossly  ignored.  As  regards  plebeians,  Ihne  main- 
tains that  the  law  did  not  extend  to  them  ;  and  that  **  it  was  this  denial  of 
justice  which  forced  the  plebeian  class  to  create  for  themselves  in  the 
Tribunes  of  the  people  legal  protectors  of  their  own."  ■  This  may  be  the 
fact,  practically,  considering  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  patricians  in 
the  comitia  centuriata;  but,  in  fonn,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  been,  and  we  apprehend  they  were,  included  in  the  right  of 
appeal.  The  law  did  not  apply  to  strangers  or  to  slaves  ;  it  did  not  interfere 
with  the  power  of  the  house-father ;  and  it  did  not  operate  beyond  a  mile 
firom  the  city. 

The  Tribunes  of  the  Plebeians. — Whether  the  tribunate  took  origin  in  the 


'  The  patrum  auetonUu  was  reduced  to  a  mere  formality,  as  to  legislation,  hy  aUx 
PuUUia,  B.a  839,  and  aa  to  the  election  of  magistrates,  hy  the  lex  Mania,  B.C.  287  (?). 
Mommsen,  I.  265  (Bk.  n.  cb.  i.),  considers  jxi^res,  not  as  the  senate,  but  as  "a 
convention  of  patricians.'*     Others  regard  them  as  the  comitia  curiata. 

'  This  right  of  appeal  was  extended  to  cases  of  heavy  fines  some  time  before 
B.C.  451. 

'  Dme,  Roman  ffittory,  I.  141  (Bk.  n.  cb.  i.)  Mommsen,  I.  267  fBk.  n.  cb.  i), 
includes  the  whole  of  the  plebeians,  as  well  as  the  patricians,  in  the  right  of  appeal. 
On  tbe  other  band,  Dr  Smith's  Smaller  Diet,  of  Antiqq.  {LegtM  VaUria)  argues  that 
''this  law  probably  related  only  to  tbe  plebeians,  to  whom  it  gave  tbe  right  of  appeal 
to  the  plebdaa  tribes,  and  not  to  the  centuries. " 
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exceeding  poverty  of  the  poor,  and  more  immediately  in  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  of  debt  against  the  farmers  at  large,  and  the  intolerable 
oppression  of  the  wealthy  and  patrician,  or  whether  it  was  solely  an  out- 
come of  the  class-struggle  for  larger  and  more  assured  political  privileges, 
the  plebeians  appear  to  have  wrung  from  the  patricians  about  B.C.  494  the 
right  of  legal  protection  through  special  plebeian  officers,  called  Tribunes 
of  the  Plebeians.  At  first  two  tribunes  seem  to  have  been  appointed  ;  pre- 
sently (B.C.  471)  the  number  was  increased  to  five,  and  soon  afterwards 
(B.C.  457)  to  ten,  which  remained  the  number  down  to  the  end  of  the 
empire.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  they  were  elected  even  at  first  by  the 
comitia  curiaia,  or  even  by  the  comitia  cerUuriata^  except  by  way  of  mere 
formal  confirmation  ;  at  any  rate,  from  B.C.  471  they  were  elected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lex  Publilia,  by  the  Assembly  of  Tribes  (comUia  tributa) — a 
body  that  had  hitherto  consisted  formally  of  patricians  and  plebeians  accord- 
ing to  their  local  divisions,  although  the  patricians  had  ignored  its  meetings, 
but  that  henceforward  consisted  of  plebeians  alone,  the  patricians  being  now 
definitively  excluded. 

The  tribunes  had  no  military  or  other  secular  means  of  enforcing  their 
orders,  except  the  services  of  a  single  messenger  or  attendant  {viator).  But 
the  office  and  the  person  of  the  tribune  were  guarded  by  the  strongest 
sanctions  of  religion,  which  was  but  a  covert  way  of  legalising  the  rough 
and  ready  application  of  whatever  popular  force  or  violence  might  be  needed 
to  support  his  authority.  Originally  the  sole  function  of  the  tribunes  was  to 
protect  plebeians  from  injustice  and  to  shelter  them  from  violence.  This 
they  accomplished  by  merely  forbidding  the  injurious  action,  by  pronouncing 
the  word  Veto.  *  Their  power  was  thus  solely  prohibitive, — but  unlimited, 
for  even  the  consul  had  to  submit  to  their  veto.  It  grew  rapidly,  however. 
The  veto  was  extended  to  all  acts  of  the  executive  wherein  the  tribunes 
chose  to  see  danger  to  plebeian  interests.  The  comitia  tributa  also  was 
active,  and  disdained  to  confine  itself  to  local  business,  as  in  its  earlier  days. 
Its  resolutions,  however,  were  not  yet  in  themselves  legally  binding  on 
the  whole  people  ;  their  importance  lay  in  their  being  the  expression  ol 
the  will  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  Though  the  tribunes  at  first 
were  only  privileged  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  sitting  on 
benches  outside  the  door  of  the  senate-house,  they  were  by-and-by  to  find 
entrance,  and  liberty  to  address  the  house. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  at  no  time  extended  further  than  the  first 
milestone  from  the  city.  Thus  it  was  powerless  against  the  military 
imperium — that  is,  against  the  authority  of  the  dictator,  or  of  the  consul 
beyond  the  limits  mentioned.  The  doors  of  the  tribunes'  houses  stood  open 
day  and  night,  to  afford  unimpeded  access  to  plebeians  requiring  their  aid. 
The  chief  limitation  of  their  power  lay  in  the  right  of  mutual  veto  ;  for  any 
one  tribune  might  veto  the  order  of  a  fellow-tribune  as  well  as  of  a  consul. 
Hence  the  increase  of  their  numbers  would  increase  the  patricians*  chances 
of  being  able  to  neutralise  their  power  by  gaining  over  one  of  their  number. 
But  probably  the  mutual  veto  was  a  development  of  a  later  time  than  the 
first  part  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

'  This  act  wu  called  their  '*  interceaaion,*'  or  Interfereuce  {yfU/trcedert^  ifUeree$iio), 
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Tke  ^diUs. — ^At  the  same  time  as  the  tribunes  were  first  elected,  two 
jEdiies  also  were  appointed,  as  their  assistants,  holding  towards  them  some- 
what the  same  relation  as  the  qusestors  held  towards  the  consuls.  The 
persons  of  the  aediles  were  similarly  inviolable.  The  primary  duty  assigned 
to  them  was  the  charge  of  the  temple  where  the  resolutions  of  the  tribes 
(and,  after  B.C.  446,  the  decrees  of  the  senate)  were  deposited.  Probably 
this  arrangement  was  considered  necessary  to  secure  that  the  tablets  con- 
taining the  laws  should  not  be  tampered  with  in  a  sense  adverse  to  plebeian 
interests.  The  aediles  also  possessed  inferior  judicial  power,  extending  to  the 
imposition  of  fines. 

^yttdices  DecemviriP — With  the  tribunes  and  the  acdiles  are  later  men- 
tioned as  invested  with  \xiv\o\2^yX\\.y  judices  decemviri.  Whether  these  words 
indicate  one  or  two  classes  has  been  much  disputed,  as  well  as  what  class  or 
classes  are  intended.  The  decemviri  were  certainly  plebeian  ofHcers  ;  and, 
if  Livy's  account  is  to  be  accepted,  they  were  probably  decemviri  stliiibus 
judicandis.    See  further  under  Ceniumviriy  p.  49. 

The  Decemvirs, — The  constant  clash  of  co-ordinate  jurisdictions,  and  the 
constant  operation  of  acrid  political  bias,  corrupted  and  reduced  to  miser- 
able uncertainty  the  administration  of  the  law.  It  was  useless  for  the 
plebeians  to  possess  special  officers  for  their  legal  protection,  if  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  tribunes  could  be  thwarted  by  the  opportune  production  of 
a  forgotten  or  wholly  unknown  law  by  the  representatives  of  the  patricians. 
Such  written  laws  as  existed,  and  the  law  of  custom,  which  was  chiefly 
followed  in  legal  proceedings,  were  guarded  by  the  patricians,  with  the 
intense  jealousy  of  self-preservation,  and  under  the  veil  of  religious  mystery, 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  plebeians.  This  state  of  matters  could  no  longer 
be  endured.  Accordingly,  in  B.c.  462,  Terentilius,  a  tribune,  proposed  a  bill 
for  the  election  of  five  (plebeian)  commissioners  to  draw  up  laws  defining 
and  regulating  the  powers  of  the  consuls.  This  the  patricians  resisted  with 
all  their  might.  Smaller  concessions  were  futile.  In  B.C.  457  the  tribunes 
were  increased  from  five  to  ten  ;  in  B.C.  456  certain  lands  in  the  possession 
of  patricians  were  resumed  by  the  state,  and  portioned  out  to  plebeians  ;  and 
in  B.C.  454  the  consuls  themselves  proposed  to  the  comitia  centuriata  a  bill 
limiting  the  amount  of  the  fines  that  they  should  have  a  right  to  impose.^  At 
length,  in  B.C.  452  a  bill  was  carried  sanctioning  the  appointment  of  ten 
commissioners  for  one  year,  with  sole  and  supreme  power,  for  the  enlarged 
purpose  of  compiling  a  complete  code  of  laws.  Next  year,  B.c.  451,  the  ten 
commissioners  {decemviri  legibus  scribendis)  took  office,  with  absolute  power,* 


^  It  Ib  aJsa  alleged  that  in  B.c.  454  the  patriciaxiB  agreed  to  the  despatch  of  three  com- 
xninioiiere  to  Atbeos,  to  bring  home  a  copy  of  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  such  information 
u  tiiey  could  obtain  regarding  the  laws  and  customs  of  other  Greek  states  ;  and  that 
a  portion  at  least  of  such  foreign  laws  was  incorporated  in  the  Ten  Tables  of  B.c.  450. 
Bnt  this  stcry  may  safely  be  neglected.  Liv.  liL  31.  Jjewis,  Credibility  of  EaHjf 
Roman  UisUirjf,  ii.  222. 

*  Tbeie  wa«,  atriotly,  no  appeal  from  their  decisions.  lav.  ilL  S2.  Still  the  first 
deeemvin  are  said  to  have  permitted  an  appeal  to  a  colleague,  and  to  have  referred 
certain  questions  to  the  pec^e.    Liv.  iiL  36. 
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all  the  other  magistracies  being  suspended.  All  the  ten  were  patricians.' 
Each  commissioner  administered  the  government  in  turn  for  a  single  day. 
They  drew  up  a  body  of  laws,  which  was  approved  by  the  senate  and  the 
comitia  unturicUa^  and  was  straightway  set  forth  in  public  on  ten  tables  of 
bronze. 

The  further  history  of  the  decemvirate  is  in  confusion  inextricable,  and 
one  can  only  conjecture  the  course  of  events.  The  work  apparently  having 
been  represented  as  not  complete,  the  decemviral  form  of  government  was 
continued  for  another  year.  The  new  decemvirs  are  said  to  have  included 
three,  or  even  five,  plebeians,  who  were  indebted  for  their  election  to  the 
influence  of  Appius  Claudius — the  only  one  of  the  first  decemvirs  that 
secured  re-election,  and  that  by  an  irregularity.  Ihne  conjectures  that 
Appius  aimed,  in  opposition  to  the  extreme  patricians,  at  establishing  the 
long  wished'ior  equality  of  rights  between  the  two  orders,  so  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  tribunate  should  be  unnecessary.  The  additional  laws  drawn 
up  by  the  second  decemvirs  appear  to  have  presented  to  the  patricians 
insuperable  objections  ;  and  the  decemvirs  refused  to  resign  until  their 
laws  should  be  passed.  This,  however,  was  an  unconstitutional  position 
that  could  not  be  maintained.  The  decemvirs  accordingly  demitted  office 
in  B.C.  449,  and  the  dual  system  of  consulship  and  tribuneship  was  re- 
established. 

The  new  consuls,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  immediately  drew  up  two  tables 
of  laws — no  doubt  the  two  tables  of  the  decemvirs,  more  or  less  modified — 
which  were  duly  passed  and  published. 

The  Twelve  Tables. — The  ten  sections  of  the  decemviral  laws,  and  the 
two  sections  of  the  consular  ( Valerian -Horatian)  laws  constitute  the  famous 
Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  They  form  a  collection  of  the  earliest  known 
laws  of  the  Roman  people,  and  are  the  foundation  of  the  whole  fabric  of 
Roman  law. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  extant  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
have  come  down  to  us  in  their  precise  original  form  and  expression.  The 
language  has  probably  been  somewhat  modified  by  the  subsequent  Latin 
usage ;  and  the  fragments  have  been  picked  out  and  pieced  together  from 
numerous  references  in  the  later  literature.  The  probable  order  of  the 
fragments  has  been  inferred  from  various  statements  and  other  indications 
of  ancient  writers.  Cicero  and  Dionysius,  for  example,  mention  certain 
provisions  as  belonging  to  particular  tables.  Gaius,  again,  is  known  to  have 
written  six  books  on  the  Twelve  Tables ;  and  twenty  fragments  from  this  work 
occur  in  the  Digest,  with  mention  of  the  book  that  each  is  taken  from.  It 
was  supposed  that  each  book  treated  of  two  tables;  and  this  conjecture 
served  as  somewhat  of  a  clue  to  the  probable  order. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  laws  are  not  fresh  enactments,  but  merely  a 
written  statement  of  the  law  as  it  actually  already  stood ;  although  it  is  to 
be  admitted  that  the  mere  fact  of  formulating  customary  law  in  writing 

^  It  was  stipulated,  however,  that  all  plobeiao  privileges  should  be  respected. 
Liv.  ill  32.  MoDimsen  and  Ihne  consider  that  the  plebeians  were  deceived  and 
outwitted  ;  the  election  of  plebeian  representatives  to  the  deoetnviral  board  having 
been  first  agreed  to  and  then  thwarted. 
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would  necessarily  involve  a  certain  amount  of  unessential  modification. 
Bruns  puts  the  view  fairly  enough  when  he  says  that  the  Twelve  Tables  con- 
stituted substantially  a  codification,  and  not  merely  an  incorporation,  of  the 
ancient  customary  law  of  the  people.  "  That  Greek  elements  are  also  taken 
into  consideration,"  Bruns  proceeds  to  remark,  "is  beyond  doubt.  But 
when  the  Romans  point  out  among  other  things  the  laws  of  Solon  as  prin- 
cipal sources,  this  is  decidedly  false.  What  is  due  to  this  source  is  but  little 
and  unimportant  Law  and  procedure  are  essentially  Roman."  (Bruns, 
Gesch,  u,  QuelUn  des  Rom,  RechtSy  §  14,  in  HoltzendorfTs  Encychpadie  d, 
Rechismiss.  (3te.  Aufl.  1877),  P-  92.)  Except  in  a  very  few  points,  general 
principles  alone  are  set  forth.  The  style  is  most  rugged  and  concise,  direct 
and  sternly  imperative. 

'*  The  excessive  curtness  of  these  provisions  implies  the  existence  of  an  all 
but  unlimited  discretion  in  those  who  had  to  administer  the  law.  We  know 
indeed,  from  other  sources,  that  in  ancient  Rome  the  courts  and  magistrates 
practically  made  their  own  laws  to  a  great  extent.  The  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  of  less  importance  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  Roman 
law  than  the  institutions  by  which  they  were  carried  into  execution." 
(Stephen,  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England^  L  11.) 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  each  Table  ^ : — 

Table  I. — Proceedinfft  Prdiminary  to  Trial 

1.  If  the  complainant  Bummon  the  defendant  before  the  magietrate,  be  shall  go  ; 
if  he  do  not  go,  the  plaintiff  may  call  a  bystander  to  witaeas,  and  take  him  by  force. 

2.  If  the  defendant  attempt  evasion  or  flight,  the  complainant  may  lay  hands 
opon  him. 

3.  If  the  defendant  be  prevented  by  sickness  or  old  age,  the  complainant  shall 
proTide  a  conveyance  ;  but  he  need  not  provide  a  covered  carriage,  unless  he  choose, 

4.  A  freeholder  (or  taxpayer,  or  man  whose  fortune  is  valued  at  not  less  than 
1600  ases)  shall  find  a  freeholder  (or  taxpayer)  as  vindex  or  surety  (for  his  appearance 
St  trial) ;  a  proletary  (or  man  of  less  fortune)  shall  find  such  surety  as  he  can. 

5.  Where  the  parties  aftree  (as  to  preliminaries),  the  plaintiff  shall  open  his  case 
at  once.    [Otherwise :  Where  the  parties  come  to  terms,  let  the  matter  be  settled.] 

6.  If  the  parties  do  not  agree,  the  plaintiff  shall  state  his  case  in  the  comititmi  or 
in  the  fomm  before  midday.  Let  both  parties  appear,  and  argue  out  the  matter 
t<^ether. 

^  The  first  important  attempt  to  construct  the  Twelve  Tables  from  the  various 
references  in  later  literature  was  made  by  Jacques  Godefroy  in  his  FragtMnta  XII, 
TabuUrum,  (Heidelberg,  1616),  reprinted  in  his  P(mtei  IV.  juris  civilis  (Geneva,  1638 
sod  1653).  A  stricter  criticism  was  ^plied  by  Haubold  in  his  Inttit,  juris  Rom,  privat, 
kisL  dogim.  epitome  (Leipzig,  1821),  and  by  H.  E.  Dirksen  in  his  UebersiefU  d.  Usher, 
Versuehe  zur  Kritik  u,  HerstdLung  d,  TexUs  d,  XII.  Tafel  Fragments  (1824).  More 
reosntly  (1866)  the  whole  subject  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  by  Rud.  Schoell  in 
his  Legis  XII.  Tab,  Rdiqviae.     Nothing  essential  has  been  added  by  later  writers. 

The  references  to  the  particular  passages  that  have  preserved  relics  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  may  be  very  conveniently  seen  in  Bruns,  Ponies  luris  Rom,  ArUiqMi  (ed.  i\A» 
1879-81),  pp.  14  foUg.,  and  in  Nasmyth  and  Frichard's  Ortolan's  History  of  Roman 
Aaw,  pp.  102  follg. 
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7.  If  one  of  the  parties  has  not  appeared  by  midday,  the  magistrate  shall  then 
give  judgment  in  favour  of  the  party  that  has  appeared. 

8.  If  both  have  appeared,  at  simset  the  court  shall  rise. 

9.  Both  parties  shall  enter  into  recognisances  for  their  reappearance  (vadea,  sufr- 
vades). 

Tablb  II.— 7%«  Trial 

1.  The  amount  of  the  stake  to  be  deposited  by  each  litigant  shall  be  either  500 
ases  or  50  ases ;  500  when  the  subject  of  dispute  is  valued  at  1000  or  upwards,  50 
when  at  less  than  1000.  But  when  the  subject  of  dispute  is  the  freedom  of  a  man, 
then,  however  valuable  the  man  may  be,  the  deposit  shall  be  only  50  ases. 

2.  A  dangerous  illness,  or  a  day  appointed  for  the  hearing  of  a  cause  in  which  an 
alien  is  a  party.  .  .  .  If  any  one  of  these  circumstances  occur  to  a /iMfex  or  to  an 
arbiter,  or  to  a  party,  the  cause  shall  be  adjourned. 

8.  A  party  that  is  in  want  of  a  witness,  shall  go  and  cry  aloud  at  the  door  of  his 
house,  thus  summoning  him  to  attend  on  the  third  market  day  following. 
4.  Theft  may  be  the  subject  of  compromise. 

Table  ULSxeeutum, 

1.  In  the  case  of  an  admitted  debt  or  of  awards  made  by  judgment,  30  days  shall 
be  allowed  for  payment. 

2.  In  default  of  payment,  after  these  80  days  of  grace  have  elapsed,  the  debtor 
may  be  arrested  [or  proceeded  against  by  the  action  of  manut  injectio]^  and  brought 
before  the  magistrate. 

8.  Unless  the  debtor  discharge  the  debt,  or  some  one  come  forward  in  court  to 
guarantee  payment,  the  creditor  may  take  the  debtor  awsy  with  him,  and  bind  him 
with  thongs  or  with  fetters,  the  weight  of  which  shall  not  be  more  (but,  if  the 
creditor  choose,  may  be  less)  than  15  pounds. 

4.  The  debtor  may,  if  he  choose,  live  cm  his  own  means.  Otherwise  the  creditor 
that  has  him  in  bonds  shall  give  him  a  pound  of  bread  a  day,  or,  if  be  choose,  more. 

5.  In  default  of  settlement  of  the  claim,  the  debtor  may  be  kept  in  bonds  for  60 
days.  In  the  course  of  this  period  he  shall  be  brought  before  the  prtetor  in  the 
eomitium  on  three  successive  market  days,  and  the  amount  of  the  debt  shall  be 
publicly  declared.  After  the  third  market  day  the  debtor  may  be  punished  with 
death  or  sold  beyond  the  Tiber. 

6.  After  the  third  market  day  the  creditors  may  cut  their  several  portions  of  his 
body  ;  and  any  one  that  cuts  more  or  less  than  his  just  share  shall  be  held  guiltless. 

Tabli  lV,—P(Uria  PoUttat. 

1.  Monstrous  or  deformed  offipring  may  be  put  to  death.  ^ 

2.  The  father  shall,  during  his  whole  life,  have  absolute  power  over  his  legitimate 
children.  He  may  imprison  the  son,  or  scourge  him,  or  keep  him  working  in  the  fields 
in  fetters,  or  put  him  to  death,  even  if  the  son  held  the  highest  offices  of  state,  and 
were  celebrated  for  his  public  services.     He  may  also  sell  the  son. 

8.  But  if  tlie  father  sell  the  son  a  third  time,  the  son  shall  be  free  from  his 
father. 

4.  A  child  bom  within  ten  months  of  the  death  of  the  mother's  husband  shall  be 
held  legitimate. 

^  Dion.,  2, 15,  Mys  the  law  of  Romnloi  required  that  such  offspring  ihould  fl»t  be  shown  to  fire 
nelcbboura,  and  that  these  ihoold  approve  of  the  coune  propped. 
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Tablb  V. — Inheritance  and  Tutelage. 

1.  AH  women  shall  be  uider  the  authority  of  a  guardian  ;  but  the  vestal  virgins 
an  free  from  tutelage. 

2.  The  maadpable  things  belonging  to  a  woman  that  is  under  the  tutelage  of  her 
senates  are  not  subject  to  usucapion,  unless  she  herself  deliver  possession  of  them  with 
the  authority  of  her  tutor. 

8.  The  provisions  of  the  will  of  a  paterfamilias  concerning  his  property  and  the 
tutelage  of  his  family,  shall  be  law. 

4.  If  the  paterfamilias  die  intestate  and  without  tuue  heret,  his  nearest  agnate  shall 
sQooeed. 

5.  Fsilmg  an  agnate,  the  geniUee  shall  succeed. 

6.  In  default  of  a  testamentary  tutor,  the  male  agnates  shall  be  tutors  by  operation 
of  law. 

7.  If  a  man  cannot  control  his  actions,  or  is  prodigal,  hi?  person  and  his  property 
shall  be  under  the  power  of  his  agnates,  and,  in  default  of  thesoi  of  his  gentiles  .... 
if  he  has  no  curator. 

8.  If  a  freedman  die  intestate,  and  without  tuut  heres,  his  patron  shall  succeed. 

9.  Debts  due  to  or  by  a  deceased  person  are  divided  among  his  co-successors,  by 
mere  operation  of  law,  in  proportion  to  their  shares  in  the  inheritance. 

10.  The  rest  of  the  succession  is  divided  among  the  oo^sucoessors  hj  the  action 
famUia  erciteundce, 

1 1.  A  slave  freed  by  will,  upon  condition  of  giving  a  certain  sum  to  the  heir,  may, 
in  the  event  of  being  alienated  by  the  heir,  obtain  hia  freedom  by  payment  of  this  sum 
to  the  alienee. 

Table  VI. — Ownerthip  and  Ponemon^ 

1.  The  legal  effect  of  every  contract,  and  of  every  conveyance  (made  with  the 
money  and  the  scales)  shall  rest  upon  the  declarations  made  in  the  transaction. 

2.  Any  one  that  refuses  to  stand  by  such  declarations  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  double 
damages. 

8.  A  pirescriptive  title  is  acquired  after  two  years'  possession  in  the  case  of  realty ; 
after  one  year's  possession  in  the  case  of  other  property. 

4.  If  a  wife  (not  married  by  eonfarreaiio  or  coemUo)  wishes  to  avoid  subjection  to 
the  hand  of  her  husband  by  usucapion,  she  shall  absent  herself  for  a  space  of  three 
nights  in  each  year  from  his  house,  and  thus  b»eak  the.  utue  of  each  year. 

6.  No  length  of  possession  by  an  alien  can  vest  in  him  a  title  to  property  as 
against  a  Roman  citizen. 

6.  In  the  case  where  the  parties  plead  by  joining  their  hands  on  the  disputed 
property,  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrate  [the  aetual  possessor  shall  retain  provi- 
nonal  poeaesftion  ;  but,  when  it  is  a  question  of  personal  freedom],  the  magistrate  shall 
award  provisiiinal  possession  in  favour  of  liberty  (that  is,  in  favour  of  the  party  that 
asserts  the  man's  freedom). 

7.  If  a  man  finds  that  his  timber  has  been  used  by  another  in  building  a  house,  or 
for  the  support  of  vines,  he  shall  not  remove  it. 

8.  But  he  shall  have  a  right  of  action  against  the  other  fer  double  its  value. 

9.  Between  the  first  pruning  and  the  vintage  [the  owner  may  not  recover  the 
tfanber  by  vindUatio  1\  [OtherwUt :  And  when  they  become  separated,  then  they  may 
be  daimed  by  the  owner.] 

10.  Tlungs  sold  and  delivered  shall  not  become  the  property  of  the  vendee  until 
he  has  paid  or  otherwise  satisfied  the  vendor. 
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11.  ConTeyanoe  by  bronxe  and  scales  {mancipcUio),  and  sorrender  in  oonrt  {in, 
fure  eesaio)  are  confirmed. 

Tablb  VII. — lUal  Property  Law. 

1.  A  dear  space  of  two  feet  and  a  half  shall  be  left  around  every  hoaee^  [ThtX 
is  to  say,  every  two  bouses  must  stand  at  least  five  feet  apart] 

2.  Boundaries  shall  be  regulated  (according  to  the  commentary  of  Gains)  by  the 
provisions  of  Solon's  Athenian  code :  [if  a  man  plants  a  fence  between  his  own  land 
and  his  neighbour's,  he  shall  not  go  beyond  the  boundary  line ;  if  he  builds  a  wall,  he 
must  leave  a  foot  of  space  ;  if  a  house,  two  feet ;  if  he  digs  a  ditch  or  a  trench,  he 
must  leave  a  space  equal  in  breadth  to  the  depth  of  the  ditch  or  trench  ;  if  a  well,  six 
feet ;  and  olives  and  fig-trees  may  not  be  planted  within  nine  feet  of  a  neighbour's 
land,  nor  other  trees  within  five  feet]. 

S.  Conditions  relating  to  villas,  farms,  and  country  cottages. 

4.  A  space  of  five  feet  between  adjoining  lands  shall  not  be  liable  to  usucapion. 

5.  For  the  settlement  of  disputes  as  to  boundaries,  three  arbiters  shall  be 
appointed. 

0.  The  breadth  of  road  over  which  there  is  right  of  way  is  eight  feet  in  the  straight^ 
and  sixteen  feet  at  the  bends. 

7.  The  neighbouring  proprietors  shall  make  the  road  passable ;  but  if  it  be 
impaMable,  one  may  drive  one's  beast  or  vehide  across  the  land  wherever  one 
chooses. 

8-.  If  one's  property  is  threatened  with  damage  from  rain-water  that  has  been  arti- 
fioially  diverted  from  its  natural  channels,  the  owner  may  bring  an  action  aqwB  pluvia 
areendcB,  and  exact  compensation  for  any  damage  h*s  property  may  sustain. 

9.  The  branches  of  trees  that  overshadow  adjoining  land  shall  be  lopped  to  a  height 
of  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground. 

10.  Fruit  that  falls  from  one's  trees  upon  a  neighbour  s  land  may  be  collected  by  the 
owner  of  the  tree. 

Tablb  VIIL— Tbrto, 

1.  Whoever  shall  publish  a  libel — that  is  to  say,  shall  write  verses  imputing  crime 
or  immorality  to  anyone — shall  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs. 

2.  If  a  man  break  another's  limb,  and  do  not  compromise  the  injury,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  retaliation. 

3.  For  breaking  a  bone  of  a  freeman,  the  penalty  shall  be  300  ases  ;  of  a  slave, 
ISOases. 

4.  For  personal  injuiy  or  affront,  25  ases. 

5.  [Accidental]  damage  must  be  compensated.  [On  the  whole  of  this  subject  see 
Sell,  Die  Actio  de  rupitiii  tarciendii  der  XII.  To/dn.  This  provision  was  followed  up 
by  the  Lex  Aquilia.] 

6.  A  quadi-uped  that  has  done  damage  on  a  neighbour's  land,  shall  be  given  up  to 
the  aggrieved  party,  unless  the  owner  of  it  make  compensation. 

7.  He  that  pastures  his  snimals  on  a  neighbour's  land  is  liable  to  an  action. 

8.  A  man  shall  not  remove  his  neighbour's  crops  to  another  field  by  incanta- 
tions, nor  conjure  away  his  com. 

9.  For  a  person  of  the  age  of  puberty  to  depasture  or  cut  down  a  neighbour's 
crop  by  stealth  in  the  night,  shall  be  a  capital  crime,  the  culprit  to  be  devoted  to 
Ceres  and  hanged  ;  but  if  the  culprit  be  under  the  age  of  puberty,  he  shall  be 
scourged  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate,  and  be  condemned  to  pay  doublu  the 
value  of  tlie  damage  done. 
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10.  If  a  niui  wilfally  let  fire  to  m  boaM,  or  to  a  stack  of  com  set  up  near  a  hoiiee, 
he  shall  be  bonnd,  scoorged,  and  burned  alive  ;  if  the  fire  rose  through  accident,  that 
ii,  throQgh  negligence,  he  shall  make  oompensation,  and,  if  too  poor,  he  shall  andergo 
a  moderate  pnnishment. 

11.  If  a  man  wrongfully  fell  his  neighbour's  trees,  he  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  25  asee 
In  rsspeot  of  each  tree. 

12.  A  person  committing  theft  in  the  night  may  lawfully  be  killed. 

18.  But  in  the  day-time  a  thief  may  not  be  killed,  unless  he  defend  himself  with 
a  weapon. 

14.  If  theft  be  committed  in  the  day-time,  and  if  the  thief  be  taken  in  the  fact, 
and  do  not  defend  himself  with  a  weapon,  then,  if  a  freeman,  he  shall  be  scourged  and 
adjudged  as  a  bondsman  to  the  person  robbed  ;  if  a  slave,  he  shall  be  scourged  and 
hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  A  boy  under  puberty  shall  be  scourged  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  prator,  and  made  to  compensate  for  the  theft. 

16.  A  person  that  searches  for  stolen  property  on  the  premises  of  another,  without 
the  latter's  consent^  shall  search  naked,  wearing  nothing  but  a  girdle,  and  holding  a 
plate  in  his  hands  ;  and  if  any  stolen  property  is  thus  discovered,  the  person  in  posses- 
sion of  it  shall  be  held  as  a  thief  taken  in  the  fact.  When  stolen  property  is  searched 
for  by  consent  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  (without  the  girdle  and  plate),  and  found 
in  a  person's  possession,  the  owner  can  recover  by  action  of  furti  concepH  against  the 
person  on  whose  premises  it  is  found,  and  the  latter  can  recover  by  action  furti  obleUi 
against  the  person  who  brought  it  on  his  premises,  three  times  the  value  of  the  thing 
stolen. 

16.  For  theft  not  discovered  in  commission,  the  penalty  is  double  the  value  of  the 
property  stolen. 

17.  Title  to  property  in  stolen  goods  cannot  be  acquired  by  prescription. 

18.  A  usurer  exacting  higher  interest  than  the  legal  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per 
annum  is  liable  to  fourfold  damages. 

19.  A  fraudulent  bailee  shall  pay  double  the  value  of  the  deposit. 

20.  Any  citizen  may  bring  an  action  for  the  removal  of  a  tutor  suspected  of  mal- 
administration, and  the  penalty  shall  be  double  the  value  of  the  property  stolen. 

21.  A  patron  that  wrongs  his  client  shall  be  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods. 

22.  If  any  one  that  has  consented  to  be  a  witness,  or  has  acted  as  scale-bearer  (in 
mancipation),  refuses  to  give  his  evidence,  he  shall  be  infamous  and  incapable  of 
giving  evidence,  or  of  having  evidence  given  on  his  behalf. 

23.  False  witnesses  shall  be  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

24.  If  one  kill  another  accidentally,  he  shall  atone  for  the  deed  by  providing  a 
ram  to  be  sacrificed  in  place  of  him.* 

25.  For  practising  incaatatioos  or  administering  poisonous  drugs  [the  penalty 
shall  be  death]. 

26.  Seditious  gatherings  in  the  city  during  the  night  are  forbidden. 

27.  Associations  (or  clubs)  may  adopt  whatever  rules  they  please,  provided  such 
rules  be  not  inconsistent  with  public  law. 

Table  JX.-'Publie  Law. 

1.  Ko  laws  shall  be  proposed  a^cting  individuals  only. 

2.  The  assembly  of  the  centuries  alone  may  pass  laws  affecting  the  caput  of  a 
citisen. 

*  "  To  depsttore  one's  crops  by  stealth  wm  a  capital  crime  by  ihe  Twelve  Tables— a  more  severe 
ponlttu&ent  than  was  loflieted  in  case  of  homicide."— Plisu,  But,  Nat.,  18, 8,  13.  Compare  Table 
VIIL9(ebove). 
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3.  A  judex  or  arbiter,  appointed  by  the  magiatrate  to  decide  a  case,  if  guilty  of 
accepting  a  bribe,  shall  be  punished  with  deatii. 

4.  Provisions  relating  to  the  questors  (or  court  appointed  for  the  investigation  of 
cases)  of  homicide. — There  shall  be  a  right  of  appeal  from  every  decision  of  a  judex 
{judieium)t  and  from  every  penal  sentence  {poena). 

5.  Whoever  stirs  up  an  enemy  against  the  state,  or  betrays  a  citisen  to  an  enemy, 
shall  be  punished  capitally. 

S,  No  one  shall  be  put  to  death,  except  after  formal  trial  and  sentence.. 

Tabli  X. — Sacred  Law. 

L  A  dead  T>ody  shall  not  be  buried  or  burnt  within  the  city. 

2.  More  than  this  shall  not  be  done.  The  wood  of  the  funeral  pile  shall  not  be 
smoothed  with  the  axe. 

8.  Not  more  than  three  mourners  wearing  ricinia,^  one  wearing  a  small  tunic  of 
purple,  and  ten  flute-players  may  attend  the  funeraL 

4.  Women  shall  not  tear  their  cheeks,  nor  indulge  in  wailing. 

5.  The  bones  of  a  dead  person  shall  not  be  preserved  for  later  burial,  unless  he 
died  in  battle  or  in  a  foreign  country. 

6.  Regulations  regarding  [prohibiting?]  unction,  drinking  (banquets),  expensive 
libations  (of  wine  perfumed  with  myrrh),  chaplets,  and  incense  boxes. 

7.  But  if  the  deceased  has  gained  a  chaplet,  by  the  achievements  either  of  himself 
or  of  his  slaves  or  his  horses,  he  or  his  parents  may  legitimately  wear  such,  in  virtue 
of  his  honour  and  valour  {while  the  corpse  is  ly  ng  within  the  house  or  is  being  borne 
to  the  sepulchre]. 

8.  No  person  shall  have  more  than  one  funeral,  or  more  than  one  bier. 

9.  Gold  shall  not  be  burned  or  buried  with  the  dead,  except  such  gold  as  the  teeth 
have  l>een  fastened  with. 

10.  A  funeral  pile  or  sepulchre  for  burning  a  corpse  shall  not  be  erected  within 
sixty  feet  of  auothcr  man's  house,  except  with  his  consent. 

11.  Neither  a  sepulchre  for  burning  nor  its  vestibule  can  be  acquired  by 
usucapion. 

TaBLB  XI.— SuPPLKinENTABT. 

1.  Patricians  shall  not  intermarry  with  plebeians. 

Table  XIL— Supplexxvtabt. 

1.  An  action  of  distress  shall  lie,  on  default  of  payment,  against  the  purchaser  of 
a  victim,  and  also  against  the  hirer  of  a  beast  of  burden  that  has  been  lent  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  to  spend  on  a  sacrifice. 

2.  If  a  slave  commit  a  theft,  or  do  nny  other  injury,  the  master  may,  as  an 
alternative  to  paying  the  damages  assessed,  surrender  the  delinquent. 

3.  If  any  one  wrongfully  obtain  possession  of  a  thing  that  is  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion, the  magistrate  shall  appoint  three  arbiters  to  decide  the  ownership ;  and,  on 
their  adverse  decision,  the  fraudulent  possessor  shall  pay  as  compensation  double  the 
▼alue  of  the  temporary  possession  of  the  thing  in  question. 

4.  A  thing  whose  ownership  is  the  subject  of  litigation  shall  not  be  consecrated  to 
religious  purposes,  under  a  penalty  of  double  its  value. 

6.  The  most  recent  law  repeals  all  previous  laws  that  are  inconsistent  with  it. 


1  RMntum,  a  ■Dili  iqasrs  sheet  of  woollen  dotli,  doubled  snd  wrapped  over  the  bssd  and 
shoolden ;  s  moaroing  die^  ssaamed  more  cipei-liill/  by  f  cuiaJs*. 
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Mi^ristrati  €md  Judge, — The  law  was  administered  publicly  in  ^t  forum 
by  the  magistrate  (that  is,  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic,  the  consul,  or, 
as  he  was  at  first  named,  the  praetor)  and  ^t  judex  or  arbiter.  The  magis- 
trate, the  personal  state-representative  of  the  law,  having  heard  a  case  stated 
before  him,  declared  the  law  on  the  subject,  and  instructed  the  judex  on 
what  lines  to  proceed  in  the  investigation  of  the  merits.  The  judex  heard 
the  evidence,  and  delivered  judgment,  which  was  enforced  by  the  authority 
of  the  magfstrate.  The  proceedings  before  the  magistrate  were  called  jus^ 
and  were  said  to  take  place  injure  :  the  proceedings  before  the  judex  were 
called  judicium^  and  were  said  to  take  place  in  judicio.  The  two  functions 
were  kept  distinct,  with  but  few  exceptions,  down  to  the  general  introduction 
diht  judtcia  exiraardinaria  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  at  the  close  of  the 
third  century  after  Christ  (a.d.  294).  "  To  that  separation  the  private  law  of 
Rome  was  indebted  for  its  logical  clearness  and  practical  precision." 

Criminal  cases  involving  the  caput  of  a  citizen  were  decided  by  the 
camitia  centuriata.  The  right  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate 
affecting  any  of  the  elements  of  the  caputs  was  established  and  confirmed  by 
successive  Valerian  laws.  The  magistrate  summoning  the  assembly  was  the 
accuser,  and  the  defendant  pleaded  his  own  cause,  being  sometimes  assisted 
by  his  nearest  relations.  No  professional  assistance  was  afibrded  till  more 
than  a  century  before  the  end  of  the  republic  (rc.  149).  But  subject  to 
the  prisoner's  right  of  appeal,  the  consul  might  sentence  him  to  be  flogged, 
or  even  to  undergo  a  severer  punishment. 

Statute-Process  {Le^s  Actiones), — The  law  did  not  go  abroad  to  take  con- 
cern in  a  civil  dispute,  except  in  so  far  as  it  authorised  the  plaintiff  to  compel, 
in  the  presence  of  a  witness  or  witnesses,  an  unwilling  defendant  to  come 
before  the  magistrate.  If  there  was  no  witness  at  hand,  or  if  the  plaintiff 
was  not  strong  enough  to  make  the  arrest,  or  if  the  defendant  could  contrive 
to  make  off,  the  law  did  not  stir  in  aid  of  the  aggrieved  party.  A  defendant 
might  also  avoid  immediate  appearance  by  obtaining  some  friend  of  equal 
social  standing  with  himself  to  act  as  his  bail.  And  when  both  parties  at 
length  appeared  before  the  magistrate,  the  procedure  wore  the  aspect  of  a 
voluntary  arbitration.  In  reality,  however,  the  reference  to  arbitration  was 
compulsory;  for,  the  parties  having  invoked  the  decision  of  the  law, 
the  civil  jurisdiction  at  this  point  asserted  itself.  The  earliest  mode  of 
settling  disputes,  the  trial  by  battle,  had  fallen  away  into  the  symbolical 
mock-combat  preceding  the  most  essential  stage  of  the  sacramentum^ 
namely,  the  wager ;  and  in  order  to  decide  the  wager,  the  law  prescribed 
that  the  case  should  be  investigated  and  pronounced  upon  by  an  arbitrator 
ijudex\  The  first  step  had  been  taken  in  civil  jurisdiction,  and  the  first 
judges  were  simply  arbitrators. 

The  forms  of  procedure  in  an  action  at  law  were  called  iegts  actiones 
'**  statute-process,''  Mr  Poste  translates  the  expression),  either  says  Gaius, 
because  they  were  appointed  by  statute  before  the  days  of  the  praetor's 
edict,  or  because  they  followed  the  letter  of  a  statute,  and  were  as  incapable 
of  variation  in  form  as  law.  So  rigid  were  they  that,  if  a  man  brought  an 
actbn  against  another  for  cutting  down  his  vines,  and  in  his  action  called 
them  vines^  he  was  nonsuited,  because  he  ought  to  have  called  them  trees^ 
for  the  Twelve  Tables,  from  which  the  right  of  action  was  derived,  speak. 
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not  of  vines,  but  generally  of  trees.    (G.  I  v.  ii.)    They  are  fully  described 
in  Book  I  v.,  Law  cf  Procedure, 

These  legis  actiones  were  not  permitted  to  be  used  by  any  but  Roman 
citizens.  They  required  the  parties  to  appear  personally  in  court ;  but  an 
assertor  libertatis  was  allowed  to  claim  the  freedom  of  a  person  alleged 
to  be  unjustly  held  as  a  slave.  They  maintained  an  absolute  rigidity  of 
form.  They  exhausted  the  cause  of  action,  in  any  event  whatever — even 
if  the  case  ended  in  a  nonsuit  on  the  slightest  technical  error.  The  sentence 
commonly  awarded  the  subject  in  dispute,  and  not  damages. 

Even  with  the  publication  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  forms  of  procedure,  the  plebeians  remained  at  serious  disadvantage. 
Between  the  rigidity  of  the  forms  and  the  inability  of  plebeian  suitors  to 
adapt  their  particular  cases  to  them,  it  was  but  too  easy  for  justice  to  mis- 
carry. Besides,  the  calendar  was  in  the  hands  of  the  pontiffs — that  is  to 
say,  of  the  patricians,  who  sedulously  preserved  the  mysterious  knowledge 
of  the  days  when  it  was  lawful  for  the  magistrates  to  sit  in  court  {dies  fasti). 
The  veil  was  not  lifted  till  a  century  and  a-half  after  the  date  of  the  Twelve 
Tables. 

Jus  Civile. — ^When  we  speak  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law,  we  mean  the 
whole  system  of  usages  and  rules  of  private  law  adopted  by  the  Roman 
people ;  their  jus  privatum  as  opposed  to  their  jus  publicum  (including 
Criminal  and  Sacred  Law).  The  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  as  left  by  Justinian 
was  the  result  of  a  gradual  modification  and  enlargement  of  the  code  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  under  three  great  influences — the  Jurisconsults,  the  Praetor, 
and  Legislation.  The  institutional  definition  of  the/i^j  civile  as  the  peculiar 
law  of  Rome,  in  contrast  with  tbc  jus  naturale  and  jus  gentium^  is  a  mere 
philosophical  flourish  ;  by  late  writers yi/x  civile  was  confined  to  the  responsa 
prudentum  alone ;  what  the  Roman  jurists  had  chiefly  before  their  mind  when 
they  used  the  expression  was  the  old  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  as  contrasted 
generally  with  the  newer  developments  of  theyW  honorarium. 


CHAPTER    III. 

FROM  THE  TWELVE  TABLES  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 

REPUBLIC  (B.C  449-31). 

L    POLITICAL   DEVELOPMENTS. 

pA  TRICIANS  and  Plebeians. —Xl  the  purpose  of  Appius  Claudius  was 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  of  the  hostile  orders  in  the  state,  the  well-meant 
attempt  proved  a  complete  failure.  Inveterate  patrician  selfishness  ard 
pride  stood  opposed  by  well-grounded  plebeian  aspiration  and  distrust,  and 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  fight  the  matter  out  to  a  conclusive  issue.  It 
was  a  great  achievement  for  the  plebeians  to  have  extorted  from  the  patri- 
cians the  publication  of  the  laws,  and  to  have  secured  at  least  formal 
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admission  to  the  decern virate,  then  the  highest  office  in  the  state.  But  the 
abolition  of  the  decemvirate  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  consulship  and 
the  tribuneship  was  a  step  backwards,  which  it  was  necessary  to  regain. 
The  negative  influence  of  the  tribuneship,  even  when  supplemented  by  the 
occasional  assumption  of  independent  authority  on  matters  of  exceptional 
urgency  touching  the  privileges  of  the  plebeians,  must  be  advanced  to  a 
regular  and  equal  positive  influence  in  legislation  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  law. 

In  B.C.  445  a  very  important  breach  was  made  in  the  exclusive  patrician 
barriers  by  the  passing  of  the  Canuleian  law  legalising  the  intet  marriage  of 
patricians  and  plebeians.  The  prohibition  of  the  conubium  in  the  Twelve 
Tables  was  certainly  not  a  new  enactment,  but  only  the  record  of  an  institu- 
tion as  old  as  Rome  itself.  By  the  concession  of  the  conudium^  it  was  open 
to  plebeians  to  share  in  the  peculiar  religious  observances  of  the  patrician 
caste,  and  in  the  auspicia  by  which  was  ascertained  the  will  of  the  gods  (not 
to  mention  the  will  of  the  patrician  magistrates)  in  respect  to  the  Roman 
state.  The  levelling  effects  of  this  legal  mixture  of  patrician  and  plebeian 
blood,  socially  and  politically,  are  not  to  be  easily  over-estimated.  But  the 
political  results,  the  removal  of  intolerable  political  disabilities,  formed, 
beyond  all  other  considerations,  the  aim  and  object  of  the  plebeian  con- 
tention. 

The  political  conflict  continued  to  rage.  Every  inch  of  ground  was  dis- 
puted with  the  utmost  pertinacity.  The  great  policy  of  the  patricians  was, 
while  satisfying  temporarily  the  formal  claim  of  the  plebeians,  to  reserve  as 
much  as  they  possibly  could  of  the  actual  substance  of  the  supposed  conces- 
sion. Thus  the  persistent  plebeian  demand  for  admission  to  the  consulship 
led  to  the  successive  separation  from  the  original  consular  functions  of  all 
those  duties  that  originally  appertained  to  the  quaestors,  the  censors,  the 
praetors,  and  the  curule  aediles.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  plebeians 
gained  admission  to  every  one  of  these  offices  of  state.  The  quaestorship 
was  opened  to  them,  formally  in  B.C.  421,  actually  in  B.C.  409;  the  consul- 
ship in  B.C.  367 ;  the  curule-aedileship  in  B.C.  366 ;  the  dictatorship  in 
B.C.  356  ;  the  censorship  in  B.C  351  ;  and  the  praetorship  in  B.C.  336.  By  one 
of  the  Licinian  laws  of  B.C.  367  the  charge  of  the  Sibylline  books  was  trans- 
ferred from  duumviri  to  decemviri,,  half  of  whom  were  to  be  plebeians ;  and 
by  the  Og^lnian  law  of  B.c.  300,  four  of  the  eight  pontiffs  and  five  of  the 
nine  augurs  were  henceforth  to  be  plebeians.  The  complete  triumph  of  the 
plebeians  was  achieved  in  B.C.  287,  when  the  Hortensian  law  enacted  that 
the  resolutions  of  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  should  be  directly,  without  modi- 
fication or  control  or  delay,  binding  on  the  whole  Roman  people.  From  this 
date  the  reconciliation  and  fusion  of  the  two  orders,  which  had  been  pro- 
gressing more  or  less  slowly  amid  the  internal  conflicts  of  the  preceding 
century  and  a  half,  issued  in  a  great  expansion  of  national  prosperity  and 
victorious  conquest 

The  Restored  Tribuneship  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes, — In  B.C.  449, 
immediately  upon  the  re-establishment  of  the  tribuneship,  the  privileges  of 
the  plebeians  were  confirmed  by  the  leges  Valeria  et  Horatia^  passed  by  the 
comitia  centuriata  on  the  proposal  of  the  consuls  Valerius  and  Horatius.  By 
one  of  these  laws  it  was  enacted  that  henceforth  the  resolutions  of  the  comitia 
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tributa  {piebtscitay  also  called  le<res  tribunicict^  and  simply  and  commonly 
le^es)  should  be  binding  on  the  whole  people.     As  yet  the  confirmation  of 
the  patres  (or  the  senate)  would  seem  to  have  been  essential  in  order  to 
give  the  force  of  law  to  the  plebiscites ;  but  in  B.C.  339  one  of  the  Itges 
Publilia  practically  annulled  this  check,  and  the  lex  Hortensia  of  B.C.  287 
removed   it  altogether.*     By  a  second   Valerian-Horatian   law  the  right 
of  appeal  was  also  renewed,  under  the  severest  sanctions ;  whoever  should 
procure  the  election  of  a  magistrate  from  whose  sentence  there  should 
be  no  appeal  was  threatened  with  outlawry  and  death.      The   plebeians 
were  thus   confirmed  in    their   right   of  appeal  from   the   decision   of  a 
patrician  magistrate  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.*      A   third    provision 
revived  and  confirmed  by  law  the  sacred  and  inviolable  character  of  the 
tribunes  and  the  jediles,  with  whom  were  now  joined  in  sacrosanctity  the 
legal  officers  ctlW^A  judices  decemviri^  or  judices  and  d^cemviri^ 

The  expulsion  of  the  kings  and  the  establishment  of  the  republic  would 
seem  to  have  had  a  considerably  disturbing  effect  on  the  condition  of  the 
local  tribes,  for  in  B.C.  495  twenty-one  tribes  were  constituted.  With  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  territory  new  tribes  were  from  time  to  time  added. 
In  B.C.  241  there  were  thirty-five  tribes,  and  this  number  was  never  after- 
wards changed.  For  the  L€X  Julia  of  B.C.  90  and  the  Lex  Plautia  Papirta 
of  B.C.  89,  in  so  far  as  they  enacted  the  creation  of  eight  or  ten  new  tribes  for 
the  enrolment  of  the  citizens  of  the  newly  admitted  Italian  states,  were 
immediately  superseded  by  the  Lex  Sulpicia  of  B.C.  88,  which  distributed  the 
Italian  citizens  among  the  existing  tribes. 

Although  the  comitia  tribula  was  limited  to  the  infliction  of  a  fine,  and 
cases  involving  the  caput  of  a  Roman  citizen  were  reserved  for  the  judgment 
of  the  comitia  ccnturiata,  the  judicial  authority  exercised  by  the  assembly  of 
the  tribes  might  readily  enough  be  turned  to  the  heavy  punishment  of 
obnoxious  patricians.  Not  only  do  the  tribunes  exercise  the  right  of  in- 
tercession against  objectionable  acts  of  the  highest  magistrates  or  or- 
dinances of  the  senate,  but  the  senate  itself  appeals  to  the  tribunes  to 
control  the  action  of  the  consuls.  In  B.C.  431  the  tribunes,  on  the  appeal  of 
the  senate,  compelled  the  consuls,  under  a  threat  of  imprisonment,  to  comply 


'  Liv.  iii.  55  ;  viii.  12.  Mommsen  distiDguifihes  the  comitia  tributa  from  the 
concilium  pUbis.  He  holds  that  an  enactment  o£  the  comitia  tnbuta  was  always 
designated  Ux,  while  a  plebiacitum  was  always  and  only  a  resolution  of  the  concilium 
pUbis.  That  the  lez  Valeria- fforatia  established  the  comitia  tributa,  and  that  the  lex 
PuhlUia  invested  it  with  power  to  legislate  under  the  presidency  and  on  the  proposal 
of  the  pnetor.  That  the  lex  ffnrtensia  applied  to  the  coneUium  plebit,  rendering  its 
enactments  binding  on  the  whole  of  the  citizens  without  the  necessity  of  the  approval 
of  the  patres.  See  Mommsen,  Jidm,  Porsck.,  I.  163-6,  200-1,  215-17.  Also  Muir- 
head,  Oaiutt  i.  3,  note  2.     As  to  patrte,  see  p.  18,  note  1. 

'  Some  scholars  consider  that  the  lex  Valeria  of  B.o.  509  gave  the  provocatio  to  the 
patricians  alone,  and  that  this  lex  Valeria  et  Horatia  extended  it  for  the  first  time  to 
the  plebeians.  But  compare  p.  13,  note  3.  A  lex  Valeria  of  B.O.  SCO  rs-enacted 
the  right  for  the  third  time. 

'  Whether  the  two  words  (Lit.  iii.  55)  should  be  read  together  or  separata  is 
matter  of  endless  dispute.     See  further  under  CffUwiivin,  p.  49,  below. 
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with  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  appoint  A.  Postumius  Tubertus  dictator. 
The  official  right  of  the  tribunes  to  appear  in  the  senate,  and  to  take  part  in  its 
discussions,  is  at  length  acknowledged.  1 1  was  probably  about  B.C.  394  that  the 
action  of  the  tribunes  became  considerably  hampered  by  the  power  of  a  single 
member  of  the  college,  instead  of  the  majority  as  before,  to  render  void  a 
resolution  of  his  colleagues.  This  check,  so  useful  for  patrician  purposes, 
was  not  removed  till  it  was  overborne  by  Tiberius  Gracchus.  The  office  did 
not  cease  to  exist  on  the  achievement  of  equality  of  legal  security,  or  even  of 
political  privileges.  For  two  centuries  following  the  Hortensian  law  of  B.a 
287  the  tribuneship  was  the  most  powerful  office  in  the  state,  and  enforced 
the  resolutions  of  the  comitia  tributUy  which  now  took  cognisance  of  public 
interests  of  every  kind.  Then  came  a  temporary  reverse  :  by  the  lex  Cornelia 
of  Sulla  the  tribunes  were  stripped  of  all  their  powers  excepting  the  original 
jus  inUrcessionis  alone.  In  B.C.  70,  however,  they  were  restored  to  all  their 
former  rights  and  privileges  by  Cn.  Pompeius.  In  the  latter  period  of  the 
republic  the  selection  of  tribunes  was  in  the  hands  of  the  senate.  And 
during  the  last  struggles  of  the  republic  their  action  was  more  energetic  and 
more  corrupt  than  at  any  former  period  of  their  existence.  But  on  the  rise 
of  the  personal  predominance  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  office  sank  into  a  feeble 
and  humble  dependence,  whence  it  never  emerged  thereafter. 

Tke  Consulship, — The  desperate  struggle  for  the  admission  of  plebeians 
to  the  consulship  went  on  for  about  eighty  years,  B.C.  445  to  B.C.  367,  when 
the  lex  Ucinia  enacted  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  a  plebeian.  The 
first  compromise  extorted  from  the  patricians  was  the  concession  of  liberty 
to  the  comitia  centuriata  to  elect,  in  place  of  consuls,  "  Military  Tribunes 
with  Consular  Power ; "  but  at  the  same  time  the  patricians  reserved  the 
most  highly  prized  consular  functions,  assigning  them  to  a  new  department, 
the  censorship,  administered  by  patrician  officers.  During  those  eighty 
years,  the  patricians  contrived  to  have  consuls  elected  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  times.  On  the  compulsory  admission  of  the  plebeians  to  the  consulship 
in  B.C.  367,  the  patricians  again  reserved  certain  consular  functions  to  be 
performed  by  patrician  officers  solely, — the  praetors  and  the  curule  aediles. 
Presently,  of  course,  they  developed  their  old  tactics,  and  in  one-half  of  the 
years  B.C.  355  to  B.C.  342,  they  elected  both  consuls  from  the  patrician  ranks. 
In  the  last-mentioned  year,  however,  the  lex  Ucinia  was  re-enacted,  with 
the  further  concession  that  both  consuls  might  be  chosen  from  the  plebeians. 
Further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  patricians  proved  wholly  fruitless. 

Consular  Tribunes  {Tribuni  Militares  consulari potestate^  or  imperio). — 
In  B.C.  445,  C.  Canuleius,  the  tribune  of  the  plebeians  that  proposed  the  law 
»r  permitting  conubium  between  patricians  and  plebeians,  also  proposed  a 
declaring  plebeians  eligible  for  the  consulship.    To  this  the  patricians 
«ed  a  fierce  resistance,  but  at  length  they  prudently  turned  the  attack 
concession  that  wore  the  appearance  of  reality,  while  intended  to  be 
more  tLan  merely  formal.     In  B.C.  444  it  was  agreed  that  the  comitia 
ita  should  in  each  year  elect  either  consuls,  as  usual,  or,  in  their 
magistrates  called  **  Military  Tribunes  with  Consular  Power,"  who 
be  equally  eligible  from  both  patricians  and  plebeians.     It  would 
rever,  to  have  lain  with  the  senate  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
Ifrf  magistrates  should  be  appointed  in  each  year.    Further,  the 
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"  Consular  Power "  was  very  far  from  complete  ;  the  consul's  functions  in 
connection  with  the  census  being  detached  and  relegated  to  a  new  patrician 
office — the  Censorship.  The  number  of  the  consular  tribunes  was  at  first 
three  ;  from  B.C.  426  to  B.C.  406,  it  was  (except  on  two  occasions)  four  ;  in 
B.C.  405  it  was  increased  to  six  ;  and  when  we  sometimes  hear  of  eight,  this 
number  most  probably  includes  the  censors,  who  divided  with  the  consular 
tribunes  the  functions  of  the  consulship,  and  were  regarded  as  in  a  manner 
their  colleagues.  Apparently  one  place  at  least  was  always  reserved  for  a 
patrician,  perhaps  the  one  charged  with  the  administration  of  justice, — ^the 
forerunner  of  the  praetorship.  At  the  first  election,  in  B.C  444,  one  plebeian, 
if  not  two,  happened  to  get  elected,  but  the  election  was  soon  discovered  to 
be  invalid  through  some  irregularity  of  procedure,  and  the  plebeians  were 
promptly  replaced  by  patrician  magistrates.  During  the  next  forty-four 
years,  down  to  B.c.  400,  not  a  single  plebeian  was  elected  consular  tribune  ; 
and  during  those  years  consular  tribunes  were  elected  only  twenty-three 
times,  while  in  the  thirty-five  years  B.C.  444  to  409,  consuls  were  elected 
twenty  times.  From  B.C.  400  onwards,  great  tides  of  popular  feeling  bore 
plebeians  into  office.  But  the  modes  of  controlling  and  thwarting  the 
popular  will  were  numerous,  and  the  patrician  policy  was  thoroughly  un- 
scrupulous and  was  worked  by  a  well-tried  organisation,  so  that  the  equality 
of  political  privileges  remained  purely  nominal,  except  for  the  occasional 
outbursts  of  plebeian  agitation,  until  the  first  of  the  Licinian  laws  in 
B.C.  367  opened  the  consulship  to  the  plebeians,  sweeping  away  the  con- 
sular tribuneship,  and  breaking  down  the  long  and  disgraceful  pre- 
dominance of  the  patricians.  The  first  plebeian  consul  was  elected  in 
B.C.  366. 

The  Censorship, — The  severance  from  the  consulship  of  the  duties  of  the 
consul  in  connection  with  the  census  was  an  astute  move  in  maintenance  of 
patrician  influence.  The  consuls,  holding  the  census,  regulated  the  military 
service  of  every  citizen,  and  carried  out  the  quinquennial  revision  of  the  list 
of  voters  in  the  comitia  centuriatay  which  was  accompanied  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  the  lustrum ;  and  they  nominated  new  senators. 
Such  far-reaching  and  even  sacred  powers  the  patricians  could  not  endure  to 
commit  to  the  hands  of  the  consular  tribunes,  who  might  be  mere  plebeians, 
and  accordingly  they  contrived  to  reserve  them  under  patrician  control. 
The  censorship  was  established  in  B.&  443.  The  censors,  two  in  number, 
were  elected  by  the  comitia  centuriata.  At  first  they  held  office  for  five  years 
(lustrum)^  the  stated  period  intervening  between  two  registrations  ;  but  in 
B.C.  434  it  was  enacted  by  the  lex  Emilia  that  they  should  hold  office  for  one 
year  and  a  half  only,  the  office  remaining  vacant  for  the  rest  of  the  five 
years.  The  first  plebeian  censor  was  elected  in  B.C.  351,  almost  a  century 
after  the  institution  of  the  office.  The  way  was  now  open  for  the  easy  admission 
of  plebeians  to  the  senate.  In  B.C.  339  one  of  the  leges  Publilice  provided 
that  one  of  the  two  censors  must  be  a  plebeian  ;  but  it  was  not  till  B.C.  280 
that  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  the  lustrum  was  performed  by  a  plebeian  censor. 
In  addition  to  the  original  and  extremely  important  duties  of  the  Registra- 
tion the  censors,  in  process  of  time,  undertook  the  general  oversight  of  public 
morals,  punishing  such  improper  conduct  as  the  laws  did  not  provide  against 
*'  Not  only  gross  breaches  of  morality  in  public  and  private  life,  cowardice, 
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sordid  occupations,  or  notorious  irregularities,  fell  under  their  corrective  dis- 
cipline, but  they  were  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  those  who  indulged  in 
extravagant  or  luxurious  habits,  or  who,  by  the  careless  cultivation  of  their 
estates,  or  by  wilfully  persisting  in  celibacy,  omitted  to  discharge  obligations 
held  to  be  binding  on  every  citizen/'  (Ramsay,  Roman  Antiquities^  p.  168.) 
They  also  superintended  certain  of  the  arrangements  for  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  fixing  the  amount  of  property-tax  each  citizen  should  pay,  and  at  a 
later  period  framing  the  leases  or  contracts  on  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
imposts  were  farmed  out  to  contractors.  Finally,  they  exercised  a  general 
superintendence  of  public  works  ;  making  the  contracts  and  overseeing  the 
execution  of  new  undertakings,  and  keeping  in  good  repair  all  existing  build- 
ings and  other  works.  After  a  vigorous  existence  of  some  four  centuries,  the 
censorship  was  first  directly  attacked  by  a  lex  Ciodia^  B.C.  58,  and,  although 
this  was  repealed  a  few  years  later,  the  office  fell  into  abeyance  during  the  civil 
wars,  and,  after  a  fitful  revival,  virtually  expired.  Under  the  empire,  the  title  of 
censor  was  assumed  by  some  of  the  emperors,  while  the  emperors  generally 
acted  as  prce/ecti  morum,  regulating  the  public  morals  and  choosing  the  new 
senators. 

The  Pratorship  and  the  jEeUleship  are  reserved  for  the  separate  heading 
— The  Judicial  Officers  (page  34). 

Progress  of  Roman  Conquest, — Leaving  on  one  side  for  a  little  the 
magistracies  and  other  offices  most  nearly  concerned  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  we  will  briefly  recapitulate  the  chief  steps  that  led  to  the 
universal  sovereignty  of  Rome.*  From  the  union  of  the  two  orders  on  the 
basis  of  an  equality  of  rights  in  B.C.  367  dates  the  beginning  of  this  world- 
wide supremacy.  In  B.C.  338  Latium  was  subdued  ;  the  Samnite  wars  already 
begun  in  B.C.  343,  raged,  with  but  two  short  intervals,  till  B.C.  290,  when  the 
superiority  of  the  Roman  arms  was  acknowledged  ;  and  the  short  struggle 
of  Southern  Italy  under  the  leadership  of  Pyrrhus  (B.C.  280-275)  ^^s  soon 
followed  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  of  Italy  to  the  dominion  of  Rome 
CB.C.  264).  The  position  of  Sicily  at  once  led  to  the  Punic  wars.  In  the 
first  struggle  (b.c.  263-241),  Rome  stripped  Carthage  of  Sicily  and  the  Lipari 
Islands  ;  in  the  second  (B.C  218-202)  she  broke  the  power  of  her  rival,  who 
kept  the  peace  for  half  a  century  thereafter,  and  was  finally  ruined  in  the 
third  war  (B.C.  149-146).  During  the  Punic  wars,  Rome  had  also  turned  her 
arms  against  enemies  in  other  quarters.  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province  in  B.C.  222,  and  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  was 
completely  quelled  in  B.c.  191.  The  alliance  of  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  with 
Hannibal  (B.C.  215)  suggested  to  the  Romans  the  conquest  of  the  Eastern 
world.  The  three  Macedonian  wars  (B.C.  214-205,  200-197,  181-168)  reduced 
Macedon  and  Greece  to  provinces  of  Rome.  The  Syrian  war  (B.c.  192- 
184)  grew  out  of  the  early  stages  of  the  Macedonian  wars  ;  and  con- 
temporaneous with  the  eastern  struggles  were  still  more  serious  difficulties 
in  Northern  Italy  and  Spain.  On  the  fall  of  Numantia  in  B.C.  133,  Rome 
was  supreme  over  all  the  lands  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  from  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  monarchies  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Eg)'pt. 
Later  she  turned  her  attention  to  Transalpine  Gaul,  which  was  at  length 
finally  subdued  by  Cxsar  (bc.  58-50).  The  civil  wars  of  the  last  half 
century  of  the  republic  were  the  assertion  of  personal  power  backed  by 
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military  force,  which  presently  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  republic  and  the 
undisputed  supremacy  of  Octavian  (Augustus)  (B.C.  31). 

In  B.C.  51  there  were  fifteen  provinces,  and  in  B.C.  31  there  were  twenty- 
four  to  divide  between  the  emperor  and  the  senate  (or  the  people).  About 
half  were  governed  by  proconsuls,  and  half  by  propraetors  ;  the  consuls  and 
praetors  being  sent  out  with  renewed  imperium^  after  their  year's  service  at 
home.  The  provinces  were  assigned  by  lot  or  by  a  common  understanding 
among  the  consuls  and  among  the  praetors,  or  by  the  senate  ;  the  more  dis- 
turbed or  threatened  territories  being  allotted  to  the  consuls. 

Extension  of  the  Roman  Citizenship, — The  full  Roman  citizenship  {^jus 
civiiatis)  included  certain  public  and  private  rights.  The  public  rights  were 
commonly  expressed  as  suffragium  et  honores — the  right  of  voting  in  the 
popular  assemblies,  and  the  right  of  being  eligible  to  all  public  offices,  civil, 
military,  and  sacred.  To  these  may  be  added  a  third — the  right  of  appeal 
from  the  magistrates  to  the  assemblies  *  in  all  cases  involving  the  caput 
(jus  provocationis).  The  private  rights  were  conubium  and  commercium, 
Conubiuntj  the  right  of  contracting  a  regular  marriage,  such  that  the 
children  of  it  should  be  bom  into  the  privileges  of  the  father,  was  the  basis 
of  the  domestic  or  family  law.  Commercium,  the  right  of  making  contracts, 
of  acquiring,  holding,  and  transferring  property  of  all  kinds,  according  to 
the  law  of  Rome,  was  the  basis  of  commercial  intercourse.  Citizens  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  these  rights  were  cives  Optimo  jure;  citizens  in  posses- 
sion of  the  private  rights  alone  were  cives  non  optimo  jure.  In  the  earliest 
times  the  patricians  alone  were  citizens  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  we  have  just 
seen  how  the  plebeians,  who  possessed  at  first  only  the  commercium  and  a 
limited  conubium^  at  length,  after  a  prolonged  series  of  severe  struggles, 
gained  the  rest  of  the  rights,  one  after  another,  and  placed  themselves  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  patricians. 

In  early  times,  all  men  outside  the  Roman  state  were  enemies  and 
barbarians  ;  a  free  man  that  was  not  a  Roman  citizen  was  a  foreigner  or 
alien  {peregrinus).  By-and-by,  however,  the  application  was  contracted,  and 
peregrini  were  free  aliens  in  some  sort  of  connection  with  Rome.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  city,  such  persons  may  have  been  drawn  to  it  by  trade,  or 
by  other  ties  ;  or,  at  a  later  period,  the  Roman  power  may  have  been 
extended  over  the  territory  they  were  settled  in,  or  it  may  have  drawn  into 
alliance  the  free  states  of  which  they  were  free  subjects.  Roman  citizens 
also  might  lose  their  citizenship  and  fall  into  the  condition  of  aliens.  Under 
the  republic,  aliens  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  political 
or  civil,  now  enumerated.  They  were  not  even  allowed  to  wear  the  national 
dress  {toga\  and  they  might  be  expelled  from  the  city, — as  indeed  they  were 
expelled  in  B.C.  127  and  66.  For  a  long  time  they  could  not  appear  in  a 
court  of  law  in  person,  but  could  sue  and  defend  only  as  represented  by  a 
Roman  citizen,  under  whose  protection  they  had  placed  themselves  (patronus) 

*  The  Twelve  Tables  (IX.  2)  ezprenly  provided  that  such  trials  should  be  held 
before  the  comitia  centuriata  alone.  It  is  not  eapj,  however,  to  believe  thst  the 
plebeians  would  have  long  endured  that  a  plebeian  should  not  have  the  right  of  bring- 
ing his  appeal  before  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  Compare  Ramsay,  Roman  AntiquiticM, 
pp.  287-8. 
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—a  quasi-revival  of  the  clientship  of  old.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
War,  about  B.C.  247,  however,  the  increasing  number  of  aliens  and  the 
enlarged  amount  of  legal  business  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  special  alien 
court  under  the  Prator  PeregrinuSy '  for  the  settlement  of  suits  between 
citizens  and  aliens  and  between  aliens  and  aliens.  Hence  grew  up  the  body 
of  rules  constituting  the  jus  gentium^  and  defining  the  legal  rights  of  aliens. 

A  middle  position  between  the  cvuis  and  xh^  peregrinus  was  occupied  by 
the  Latinus.  The  kindred  Romans  and  Latins  had  for  long  remained  in 
close  friendly  relations.  Towards  the  end  of  the  regal  period,  Rome  had 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  confederation,  and  the  Latin  states  pro* 
bably  possessed  at  least  the  commercium.  During  the  century  and  a 
half  s  existence  of  the  Latin  League  formed  by  Spurius  Cassius  in  the 
early  years  of  the  republic  (B.C.  493),  many  Latin  municipal  towns  and 
colonies  enjoyed  the  private  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  The  disaffec- 
tion that  ended  in  the  subjugation  of  Latium  led  to  the  various  indi- 
vidual treatment  of  the  conquered  cities,  which  were  received  into  the 
Roman  alliance  on  such  terms  as  their  individual  behaviour  seemed  to 
justify.  In  course  of  time  no  doubt  the  cities  that  had  been  more  harshly 
dealt  with  would  gradually  recover  the  privileges  they  had  lost.  It  may  be 
stated  broadly  that  the  Latins  possessed  the  commercium ^  but  not  the 
conubium  (except  by  special  grant).  Probably  at  the  date  of  the  Social  War 
the  Latin  privileges  generally  included  the  right  of  obtaining  citizenship,  on 
condition  of  one's  having  held  a  magistracy  or  post  of  honour  in  one's  native 
town.  At  any  rate,  when  the  full  citizenship  was  after  that  event  extended  to 
the  whole  of  Italy,  these  privileges  began  to  be  extended  to  certain  remoter 
Roman  subjects  that  were  not  Roman  citizens,  under  the  name/i/x  Latii^  or 
LaiinUaSy  or  simply  Latium, 

In  the  very  earliest  times  the  number  of  patrician  cives  was  increased  by 
the  accession  of  aliens,  on  whom  the  king,  with  the  consent  of  the  comitia 
curiaia^  conferred  the  citizenship  either  individually  or  as  members  of 
a  community.  The  same  principle  was  acted  on  during  the  republic,  the 
citizenship  being  conferred  by  an  express  law  upon  individuals  and  commu- 
nities that  had  deserved  well  of  Rome.  When  personal  superiority  came 
to  be  in  the  ascendant,  an  express  law  was  dispensed  with,  and  Marius, 
Pompeius,  Sulla,  and  Caesar  exercised  a  delegated  or  an  assumed  power  to 
confer  the  citizenship  at  their  discretion.  Sometimes  not  the  full  citizenship, 
but  only  the  private  citizenship  {civitas  sine  suffragio)  was  conferred,  as  in 
the  case  of  Caere,  in  B.c  390,  and  of  Acerrae,  in  B.c.  332. 

The  Italy  of  the  late  republic  was  not  a  compact  nation,  but  rather  an 
aggregate  of  civic  communities,  without  much  uniformity  of  privileges  or 
unity  of  feeling.  The  policy  of  Rome  in  respect  to  her  Italian  subjects  has 
been  summed  up  in  the  two  words — isolation  and  self-government  She 
fostered  the  feeling  of  local  patriotism,  and  conceded  varying  measures  of 
home  rule  and  privileges  of  citizenship,  as  well  as  imposed  imperial  burdens. 

^  RAmsay  notes  (after  Becker)  that  the  title  prcetor  peregrinua  first  occurs  in  in- 
acriptionfi  of  the  reign  of  Trajan.  In  old  laws  the  Allen  Pnetor  is  indicated  by  the 
expression  prcetor  qui  inUr  peregrinot  (and  inter  civet  et  peref^rinoa)  jiu  dieitf  and  the 
Urban  Pnetor  is  similarly  spoken  of  as  prator  qui  inter  cive$Jut  didt. 
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The  colonies  fonned  the  most  effective  instrument  to  her  hand.  They 
constituted  a  friendly  and  commanding  nucleus  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
strongest  towns  of  the  conquered  states ;  they  are  described  by  Cicero  and 
Livy  as  garrisons,  fortifications,  and  watch-towers  {prasidia,  profugnacultij 
specula).  Besides  this,  they  diffused  Roman  ideas,  and  familiarised  the 
people  with  the  Roman  language  and  institutions  ;  they  reared  good  soldiers 
for  the  Roman  armies  ;'  and  they  relieved  Rome  from  the  severe  pressure  of 
a  poor,  excessive,  and  discontented  population.  The  foundation  charter  of 
each  prescribed  the  imperial  burdens  to  be  borne,  and  the  contingent  of  troops 
to  be  furnished  by  it.  The  Colonia  Civium  Romanorum  (including  the 
Colonia  Mariiima)  retained  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 
although  their  public  rights  were  really  in  abeyance.  The  Colonia  Latina^ 
however,  possessed  only  a  partial  private  citizenship  ;  they  had  commercium^ 
but  not  conubium  in  the  full  sense,  conveying  to  the  children  the  rights  of  the 
father ;  as  they  consisted  of  citizens  of  Rome,  as  well  as  of  Latin  states,  such 
Roman  citizens  as  joined  them  lost  their  public  rights  and  somewhat  more. 
In  all  cases  the  government  was  a  miniature  of  the  government  at  Rome. 
The  old  inhabitants  would  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  new 
settlers,  and,  if  they  did  not  drive  out  the  colony,  would  gradually  draw 
towards  it  in  some  sort  of  union.  The  municipal  towns  {municipia)  of  the 
olden  time,  down  to  the  reduction  of  Latium,  enjoyed,  under  a  treaty  of  equal 
alliance,  the  private  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  (with  modified  conuHum)  at 
Rome  ;  the  citizens  of  such  towns  might  exercise  these  rights,  and  were  liable 
to  the  corresponding  obligations,  and  hence  the  name  {munia,  capere).  After 
the  subjugation  of  Latium,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  municipal  towns  was 
now  merged  in  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  the  citizens  either  possessed  the 
private  citizenship  alone  {municipia  sine  suffrajs;io\  or,  being  enrolled  in  a 
Roman  tribe,  were  able  to  exercise  the  full  citizenship  at  Rome  {municipia  cum 
suffragio).  In  both  cases  the  municipal  towns  were  self-governed,  and  their 
imperial  obligations  were  fixed  by  the  terms  of  their  treaties  of  alliance.  It 
is  probable  that  these  commonly  included  a  certain  contingent  of  troops,  with 
field  pay  and  equipments.  With  the  general  conferment  of  the  full  citizen- 
ship after  the  Social  War,  the  municipal  towns  all  became  municipia  cum 
sujffragio^  and  preserved  but  few  marks  of  difference  from  colonies.  The 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Prefectures  {prafecturce)  was  that  they  did  not 
elect  their  own  chief  magistrate,  who  was  annually  sent  out  from  Rome.  His 
designation  was  prafectus  juri  dicundo.  Subordinate  to  the  colonies,  muni- 
cipal towns,  and  prefectures  were  the  outlying  market-towns  and  villages  {fora^ 
conciliabula).  Before  the  Social  War  the  citizens  of  all  the  Italian  states 
in  alliance  with  Rome  that  did  not  possess  the  full  citizenship  were  called 
Sociiy  the  chief  of  whom,  the  Latini  of  Latium  and  of  the  Latin  Colonies,  were 
usually  named  specifically  in  the  general  designation — Sodi  et  nomen 
Latinum, 

In  B.C.  90,  at  the  close  of  the  Social  War,  the  lex  Julia  gave  the  full 
citizenship  to  the  Latini  and  the  federate  states  {Socit).  Next  year,  B.C.  89, 
the  lex  Plautia  Papiria  opened  the  citizenship  to  all  such  aliens  as  were 
citizens  of  the  federate  states.  Thus  the  great  mass  of  the  Italians  were 
admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise.  The  privileges  of  the  Latins,  who  formed 
the  chief  element  of  the  federate  states,  were  then  gradually  extended  to  the 
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provinces.  In  B.C.  89  the  iex  Pompeia^  which  probably  conferred  the  full 
citizenship  on  the  Cispadani,  gave  Laiinitas  or  jus  Latii  to  all  the  towns  of 
the  Transpadani. 

But  a  full  citizen  might  lose  his  privileges,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  He 
might  be  sold  into  slavery  for  various  offences  against  military  disciplines  or 
for  wilfully  avoiding  registration  in  order  to  exempt  himself  from  taxation. 
The  provision  of  the  Twelve  Tables  empowering  a  creditor  to  sell  his  debtor 
into  slavery  was  abrogated  by  the  lex  Pcetelim  (b.c.  325  or  313) ;  and  for  the 
enslavement  of  a  thief  caught  in  the  act,  also  prescribed  by  the  Twelve 
Tables,  the  Praetor  substituted  the  penalty  of  fourfold  restitution.  A  citizen 
taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy  fell  into  the  condition  of  a  slave ;  his  civil 
rights  were  in  abeyance ;  but  on  his  return  home  he  recovered  his  rights  by 
postliminium  {or  jus  postliminii)*  A  citizen  that  was  admitted  a  member  of 
any  other  state  thereby  divested  himself  of  his  Roman  citizenship,  and  became 
invested  with  such  privileges  as  his  new  state  possessed  in  relation  to  Rome. 
We  have  just  seen  examples  in  the  case  of  Roman  citizens  joining  Latin  colonies. 

On  the  other  band,  slaves  might  rise  from  the  condition  of  mere  pieces  of 
property  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  franchise.  In  early  times  the  slaves  were 
few ;  but,  as  the  Roman  territory  was  extended,  and  prisoners  were  taken  in 
war,  they  increased  rapidly,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  they  per- 
formed nearly  all  the  agricultural  work,  filled  nearly  ail  the  trades,  and 
swarmed  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  The  oppression  of  the  slaves  led  to 
the  rise  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  Sicily  in  B.C.  135-132,  and  B.C.  103- 
99,  and  of  the  Gladiators  in  Italy  in  B.C.  73-71.  Although  a  slave  could  not 
own  property,  yet  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  hoard  up  his  savings  {peculium\ 
he  might  at  length  purchase  his  freedom.  The  state  itself  sometimes  re- 
warded slaves  with  freedom  in  respect  of  long  or  peculiarly  important  ser- 
vices ;  the  most  signal  case  was  the  manumission  of  8000  slaves  in  B.C.  214 
for  distinguished  bravery  during  their  exceptional  service  in  the  army  after 
the  disaster  at  Cannse. 

When  a  slave  had  been  manumitted  in  a  legal  form,  he  thereby  became 
invested  with  the  plebeian  franchise.  There  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
much  difficulty  in  satisfactorily  disposing  of  the  freedmen  in  tribes.  Originally 
they  were  confined  to  the  four  city  tribes,  but  in  B.C.  312  they  were  distributed 
among  all  the  tribes,  an  arrangement  that  was  reversed  in  B.c.  304,  and  (for 
either  this  reversal  had  not  been  actually  carried  out,  or  it  had  been  itself 
reversed)  again  in  B.C.  220 ;  in  B.C.  169  they  were  enrolled  in  one  of  the  city 
tribes  {iribus  esquilina),  determined  by  lot ;  and  finally,  about  B.c  1 16,  a  law 
of  ^milius  Scaurus  restored  them  to  the  four  city  tribes,  where  they  re- 
mained, in  spite  of  further  attempts  at  redistribution,  till  the  end  of  the 
republic-  It  was  long  before  the  taint  of  blood  ceased  to  bar  the  way  of  the 
fieedman  to  social  advancement.  It  took  two  generations  of  purification 
before  a  man  of  servile  origin  could  face  public  opinion  as  a  candidate  for 
the  plebeian  tribuneship.  Appius  Claudius,  who  had  distributed  the  freed- 
men among  all  the  tribes  in  B.C.  312,  was  considered  to  have  polluted  the 
Senate  by  admitting  the  sons  of  freedmen  in  the  same  year  of  his  censorshipu 
In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  the  Senate  was  overrun  with  freedmen.  The 
safe  and  profitable  disposal  of  the  voting  power  of  freedmen  was  always  a 
matter  of  the  first  consideration. 
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II.  THE  JUDICIAL  OFFICERS. 

I.  The  Prators  and  the  jEdiles. 

The  Prator. — As  the  patricians  were  gradually  compelled  to  share  their 
power  and  privileges  with  the  plebeians,  they  clung  with  desperate  tenacity 
to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  administration  of  justice.  The  praetorship,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  was  created  for  the  special  purpose  of  reserving  this 
cherished  control  when  the  rest  of  the  consular  functions  were  shared  with 
the  plebeians  under  one  of  the  Licinian  laws  (B.C.  367),  and  it  was  the  last 
stronghold  of  patrician  exclusiveness  to  yield  to  the  steady  determination  of 
the  plebeians  (b.c.  337). 

For  about  a  century  and  a  quarter  there  was  only  one  praetor.  The  increase 
of  the  Roman  population,  however,  the  expansion  of  judicial  business,  and 
the  unavoidable  recognition  of  aliens  by  the  law,  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
second  praetor  in  B.C.  247.  The  original  praetor  now  continued  to  administer 
justice  between  citizens  and  citizens  alone ;  he  was  called  the  City  Praetor 
(Prator  Urbanus  or  Urbis\  and  was  said  to  hold  the  city  province,  lot,  or 
jurisdiction  The  new  praetor  administered  justice  between  citizens  and  aliens, 
and  between  aliens  and  aliens  ;  he  was  said  to  hold  the  alien  province,  lot, 
or  jurisdiction  and  (in  late  times,  if  not  originally)  was  called  the  Alien  or 
Foreign  Praetor  {Prcetor  Peregrinus).  He,  too,  exercised  his  functions  in 
the  city  ;  the  provincial  administration  being  provided  for  by  the  creation  of 
two  more  praetors  in  B.C.  227  to  go  out  as  governors  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
and  of  yet  two  more  in  B.C.  197  for  the  two  divisions  of  Spain.  Usually  the 
two  home  praetors  cast  lots  for  their  respective  provinces,  but  sometimes  the 
Senate  distributed  all  the  praetorian  provinces  at  their  discretion.  The  City 
praetorship  was  always  considered  the  highest  prize.  When  the  alien  praetor 
was  sent  out  to  lead  an  army,  his  judicial  duties  devolved  upon  the  city 
praetor,  who  never  took  the  field  except  in  the  most  pressing  emergencies. 
But  about  B.C.  144,  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Qucestiones  Per- 
fetuce^  all  the  praetors  wtre  detained  at  Rome,  two  of  them  as  presidents  of 
the  civil  courts,  the  rest  as  presidents  in  the  criminal  courts. 

The  praetors  were  annually  elected  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  They  took 
rank  next  to  the  consuls,  and  indeed,  from  being  elected  under  the  same 
auspices,  they  were  popularly  styled  colleagues  of  the  consuls.  They  were 
the  highest  judicial  magistrates.  The  city  praetor  ranked  first,  as  supreme 
civil  judge.  In  the  absence  of  the  consuls  from  the  city,  he  was  charged  with 
all  their  functions,  except  that  he  could  not  name  a  dictator  or  preside  at  the 
consular  or  praetorian  elections. 

The  Pratot's  Edict.— AW  the  principal  home  magistrates  (consuls,  praetors, 
aediles,  quaestors,  censors)  as  well  as  the  provincial  governors  and  the  pontiffs, 
were  accustomed  to  publish  edicts  {edicta\  or  public  notices,  in  reference  to 
such  remarkable  events  or  important  duties  as  required  their  official  atten- 
tion. An  edict  might  be  issued  in  reference  to  a  single  matter  only,  or  it 
might  be  a  statement  of  a  new  magistrate's  general  principles  of  administration. 
Such  a  general  edict  was  prized  as  removing  in  a  great  measure  the  evils 
of  uncertainty,  and  it  became  the  custom  for  a  magistrate,  on  entering  office, 
to  publish  his  official  principles  in  this  form.     It  was  called  an  edictufn 
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perpetuum^  in  contrast  to  temporary  or  occasional  proclamations.  Not  only 
was  it  made  known  by  oral  announcement,  but  it  was  inscribed  on  white 
tablets  and  fixed  up  in  the  forum  in  such  a  position  that  everybody  might 
read  it  with  ease.  The  edicts  published  by  the  city  and  alien  praetors,  and 
by  the  curule  aediles,  setting  forth  the  rules  they  proposed  to  observe  in 
granting  or  refusing  legal  remedies  during  their  term  of  office,  were  called  edicta 
urbana,  as  opposed  to  the  edicta  provincialia  of  the  provincial  governors  and 
qusestors.  Chief  of  all  edicts  were  the  edicts  of  the  praetors.  Naturally  each 
successive  praetor  was  content  to  adopt  in  the  main  the  rules  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  the  portion  of  the  preceding  edict  that  he  transferred  to  his 
own  was  called  the  edicium  iralcUitium,  He  was  not  legally  bound  to  accept 
any  such  rules,  but  practically  he  had  little  choice  in  the  matter ;  for  the 
adoption  by  successive  praetors  of  particular  rules  that  supplied  a  felt  want  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public  was  an  authoritative  legalisation  of  them  that 
could  not  be  safely  disturbed,  and  if  a  new  rule  had  worked  well  even  for  no 
longer  time  than  the  past  year,  it  could  not  be  rejected  without  at  least  the 
appearance  of  deliberate  or  capricious  unfairness.  It  was  urged  against 
Verres  that  he  had  arbitrarily  altered  the  edict  that  he  received  from  his 
predecessor  in  the  praetorship.  (Cic.  in  Verr,  i,  40-47.)  With  the  growth 
of  this  feeling,  the  edict  at  length  came  to  be  handed  down  from  year  to 
year  with  but  sUght  annual  changes.  The  arbitrary  modification  of  an 
edictum  perpetuum^  whether  by  addition  or  alteration,  during  a  praetor's 
term  of  office,  was  also  regarded  with  lively  uneasiness  and  disfavour.  Till 
about  B.C.  67,  however,  there  was  no  guarantee,  except  constitutional  usage, 
that  a  praetor  would  adhere  to  his  own  proclamation,  but  in  that  year  a  lex 
Cornelia  was  passed  declaring  it  illegal  for  a  praetor  to  depart  from  his  edict. 
The  growth  of  this  edictum  perpetuum  continued  vigorously  for  more  than  a 
century  after  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  notwithstanding  that  the 
triumph  of  the  imperial  system  involved  the  destruction  of  the  great  elective 
magistracies  of  the  republic.  Under  Hadrian,  Salvlus  Julianus  consolidated 
and  arranged  the  Perpetual  Edict,  and  that  work  (a.d«  131)  may  be  taken  to 
mark  the  end  of  praetorian  legal  reform.  They«tf  honorarium  included  both 
xhe  jus  prcetorium  *  and  theywj  adilicium^  and  this  name  was  given,  because, 
says  Justinian,  those  that  bear  high  honours,  namely  the  magistrates,  have 
given  their  authority  to  this  branch  of  the  law.. 

Jus  Gentium, — The  jus  gentium  was  not  exactly  co-extensive  with  the 
jus  honorarium.  Two  distinct  uses  of  the  expression  y^^  gentium  are  to  be 
discriminated. 

First,  the  Roman  jurists  6A^n&  jus  gentium  as  comprising  the  principles 
of  right  and  wrong  recognised  in  the  laws  of  all  peoples  or  bodies  of  men 
politically  organised.  Justinian,  having  separated  public  from  private  law, 
reproduces  from  Ulpian  a  threefold  division  of  Roman  private  law  into 
precepts  of  natural  law  (Jus  naturale)^  of  the  law  common  to  all  nations  or 
gentile  law  (Jus  gentium),  and  of  the  civil  law  or  law  peculiar  to  the  citizens 

*  Taking  jut  fn-cetorium  aa  the  prsetor's  edict  (of  mixed  civil  and  gentile  law). 
Papiman'a  explanation  limits  it  to  the  jus  peculiar  to  the  prstor,  in  contrast  to  the 
ci%illaw  :  **  Jua  prastorium  est  quod  prstores  introduxerunt  adjuvandi  vel  supplendi 
Tel  oonigendi  juria  civilis  gratia  propter  utilitatem  publicam."     (D.,  1,  1,  7.) 
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of  Rome  {jus  ctviie).  Gaius  makes  a  twofold  division,  in  which  natural  law 
and  gentile  law  are  regarded  as  synonymous  and  opposed  to  civil  law.  Such 
a  division,  however,  has  but  little  foundation  in  the  facts  of  Roman  law,  and 
possesses  no  scientific  value  ;  and  its  philosophical  air  and  emptiness 
constitute  its  sole  interest.  It  probably  owes  its  start  to  the  ethical  maxim 
of  the  Stoics  inculcating  the  duty  of  conforming  to  nature  ;  and  this  insig- 
nificant and  purely  theoretical  matter  appears  to  be  the  only  trace  of  Stoical 
influence  (it  cannot  be  called  impression)  on  Roman  law.  This  fanciful  jus 
gentium^  corresponding  so  closely  to  natural  law,*  is  a  late  generalisation  on 
the  basis  of  the  xieal  and  most  important  jus  gentium  now  to  be  mentioned. 

Second,  the  original  jus  gentium  was  the  practical  outcome  of  the 
necessity  that  pressed  upon  the  Romans  to  provide  rules  of  law  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between  Roman  citizens  and  aliens,  and  between 
aliens  and  aliens.  It  was  that  portion  of  the  Roman  law  that  grew  up, 
typically  and  chiefly,  in  th«  edict  of  the  alien  praetor.  The  civil  law  being 
applicable  to  citizens  alone,  the  praetor  and  the  arbitrators  must  necessarily 
decide  causes  between  aliens  and  between  citizens  and  aliens,  in  accordance 
with  their  notions  of  what  was  equitable  and  just  (cequum  et  bonum\  influenced 
of  course  by  such  usages  and  notions  as  commonly  prevailed  in  dealings  be- 
tween aliens  and  between  citizens  and  aliens.  This  body  of  equitable  principles 
constituted  the  jus  gentium  as  opposed  generally  iojus  civium.  While  the  edict 
of  the  alien  praetor  constituted  it  law  for  aliens,  the  edict  of  the  city  praetor  im- 
posed it  as  law  upon  Roman  citizens.  Jus  gentium^  accordingly,  is  not  a 
collection  of  rules  common  to  the  law  of  all  political  societies  of  men,  but  a  col- 
lection of  rules  governing  the  intercourse  of  Roman  citizens  with  the  members 
of  all  foreign  nations  reduced  to  subjection  to  Rome.  Gradually  precepts  of 
ih^  jus  gentium  were  transferred  to  regulate  the  mutual  intercourse  of  citizens, 
by  two  main  agencies — the  edict  of  the  city  praetor  and  the  writings  of  the 
jurists.  A  third  possible  agency  is  suggested  by  Mr  Poste  :  if  any  of  the 
oral  formularies  of  the  earliest  system  of  procedure  {legis  (utiones)  contained 
an  instruction  to  the  judex  to  govern  himself  by  his  views  of  equity  and 
expediency  {cequum  et  bcnum)^  or  in  equivalent  terms,  such  formularies  may 
be  regtirded  as  a  third  source  of  gentile  or  natural  law.  Many  rules  of  law 
were  common  to  the  civil  and  the  gentile  law,  to  Romans  and  to  aliens  alike  ; 
for  example,  many  of  the  contracts  used  in  e  very-day  business— purchase  and 
sale,  letting  and  hiring,  partnership,  etc,  and  the  so-called  real  contracts. 
Positive  institutions  peculiar  to  Roman  citizens  might  not  be  thrown  open  to 
aliens,  but  corresponding  alien  institutions  received  legal  recognition,  as 
gentile  marriage,  bonitary  possession,  and  gentile  forms  of  contract. 

'Mt  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Jus  Gentium  became  a  body 
of  positive  law  among  the  Romans.  But  it  must  not  be  viewed  as  identical 
with  Jus  Honorarium,  for  the  Edicta  of  the  Praetor  Urbanus  contained 
many  rules  of  strict  Roman  law.  Nor  must  we  view  Jus  Civile  and  Jus 
Gentium  as  opposed  to  one  another,  and  Jus  Civile  again  subdivided  into 

*  Apart  from  Ulpian's  application  of  Natural  Law  to  facts  antecedent  to  and  out- 
■ide  of  the  relations  of  political  society,  the  one  grtfat  point  of  difference  acknowledged 
by  the  Romans  was  in  the  matter  of  slavery.  Slavery,  thoogh  opposed  to  the  Law  of 
Nature,  was  an  institution  of  the  jtu  gentium.  The  Law  of  Nature  seems  to  bAve 
availed  but  slowly  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the^'ut  gentium  in  respect  of  the  slave. 
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Jus  Civile  and  Jus  Honorariam.  For  the  Provincialia  Edicta  contained  both 
much  of  the  Jus  Gentium  and  mnch  particular  law  ;  and  the  edictum  of  the 
Praetor  Peregrinus  also.  The  Jus  Honorarium^  or  the  Edicta  of  the 
Praetors,  were  the  organ  by  which  the  Roman  law  received  its  general 
principles  ;  and  the  chief  part  of  these  general  principles  are  founded  on  the 
Jus  Gentium.  The  opposition  of  Jus  Civile  and  Jus  Honorarium  is  strictly 
an  opposition  of  form  ;  but  to  this  form  we  must  add  the  material  opposition, 
which  consisted  in  this,  that  the  matter  of  the  Edicta  was  derived  from 
another  principle  than  the  Jus  Civile ;  it  was  derived  from  th9  noUuraUs 
aquit€LSy  the  characteristic  of  the  Jus  Gentium."  (Long,  Ciceronis  Orai, 
("  Bibl.  Classica"  series),  VoL  L  {Verr,  Hbri  sepUm),  Excursus  IV.  {Edicta 
Magistratuum\  p.  190.) 

Condictio. — To  the  four  forms  of  statute-process  recognised  in  the  Twelve 
Tables  there  was  subsequently  added  a  fifth  called  condictio  (or  notice). 
Gaius  (iv.  19)  tells  us  that  it  was  created  by  the  lex  Silia  (B.C.  244)^  for  the 
recovery  of  a  determinate  sum  of  money,  and  extended  by  the  lex  Calpumiu 
(ac.  234)  *  to  the  recovery  of  every  determinate  thing.  Sir  H.  S.  Maine, 
however,  holds  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  only  regulated,  not  created,  by 
those  laws.  Gaius  explains  that  in  condictio  the  plaintiff  gave  notice  to  the 
defendant  to  appear  before  the  praetor  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  summons 
to  choose  an  arbitrator  ;  but  he  adds  that  in  his  day  there  was  no  longer  any 
propriety  in  the  designation,  for  in  such  cases  notice  had  ceased  to  be  given. 
The  essence  of  the  process  was  that  the  parties  entered  into  a  sponsio  and 
resUpulaiio — that  is,  they  laid  a  wager  whereby  one-third  of  the  sum  (or 
of  the  value  of  the  thing)  in  dispute  went  to  the  winner  (and  not,  as  in 
the  sacreunenium^  to  the  state),  along  with  the  subject  litigated.  Jurists  of 
the  time  of  Gaius  could  not  understand  the  necessity  for  a  new  process  when 
the  sacramentum  and  judkis  postulatio  would  have  compassed  the  end  in 
view.  Sir  H.  S.  Maine  points  to  the  difference  between  a  present  arbitrator, 
as  supposed  in  the  sacramentum^  and  a  future  arbitrator  (thirty  days  hence), 
with  an  immediate  wager,  as  in  the  condictio.  Mr  Poste  remarks  that  '*  at 
this  period  the  sacramentum  would  be  practically  confined  to  real  actions 
before  the  Centumviral  Court ;  condictio  would  be  the  appropriate  personal 
action  for  recovering  a  certain  sum  or  thing  due  upon  a  unilateral  contract, 
real  {mutuum)^  verbal  {stipulation  or  literal  {expensilatio) ;  and  judicis 
postulatio  the  appropriate  personal  action  for  recovering  an  uncertain  sum 
due  on  a  bilateral  contract,  and  enforcing  obligations  to  perform  {facere) 
rather  than  to  convey."  (Poste's  Gaius^  iv.  18-20,  Comm.)  In  any  case 
the  condictio  is  distinctly  preferable  to  the  sacramentum.  It  is  simpler,  and 
better  adapted  to  the  ends  of  civil  procedure,  for  it  begins  at  once  with 
reciprocal  wagers,  and,  by  awarding  the  sums  staked  to  the  winner,  it 
introduces  costs. 

Defects  of  Statute-Process. — The  five  legis  actioneSj  however,  were  very 
limited  in  their  application,  exceedingly  inconvenient,  and  most  uncertain. 
They  could  not  be  applied  by  any  one  except  a  Roman  citizen,  so  that  the 
increasing  numbers  of  aliens  at  Rome  were  entirely  excluded  from  recourse 


^  Some  critics  carry  the  date  as  far  back  as  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  shortlj 
after  tlie  date  of  the  Twelve  Tablet.     See  p.  62,  middle. 
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to  them.  Besides,  they  were  not  suitable  for  every  form  of  grievance  in  a 
state  of  society  that  had  long  outgrown  them.  They  were  intolerably 
vexatious  in  requiring  the  personal  appearance  of  the  parties  and  in  not  per- 
mitting them  to  employ  an  agent.  They  were  dangerously  uncertain,  for 
litigants  had  to  select  the  forms  of  procedure  for  themselves,  and  the  slightest 
mistake  ruined  their  whole  case.  The  professional  knowledge  that  would 
have  introduced  more  certainty  into  the  use  of  the  forms,  was,  in  the  earliest 
times,  carefully  withheld  from  the  people  at  large.  It  was  not  till  B.C.  304 
that  the  formularies  of  actions  and  the  lawful  court-days  were  published  by 
Cneius  Flavius,  and  a  century  more  elapsed  till  the  publication  of  the  work 
of  Sextus  iElius  Paetus  on  the  Twelve  Tables.  Old  patricians  that  had  filled 
high  offices  of  state,  and  the  first  straggling  jurisconsults,  could  give  addi- 
tional assistance  to  puzzled  litigants.  But  all  such  aids  to  the  sure  selection 
of  forms  must  have  been  limited  to  a  narrow  circle,  and  the  advantages  of 
them  could  hardly  have  reached  the.great  body  of  the  people.  Gains  (iv.  30) 
records  that  the  system  of  statute-process  fell  into  discredit  and  desuetude 
owing  to  the  excessive  subiilitas  of  the  jurists.  Probably  more  stress  might 
justly  be  laid  on  the  merciless  rigidity,  the  absolute  want  of  elasticity  in  its 
forms,  and  the  irremediable  consequences  of  the  slightest  departure  from 
any  one  of  them.  These  last,  at  any  rate,  were  its  most  serious  defects.  In 
both  points  the  new  system  that  had  been  growing  up  alongside  of  it  ever 
since  the  institution  of  the  praetorship  made  an  immense  advance.  Whereas 
the  statute- process  began  with  the  form,  and  was  liable  to  be  invalidated  by 
error  at  every  stage  up  to  the  litis  contestation  the  formula  was  not  settled  till 
the  issues  had  been  sifted  out  by  both  parties,  assisted  by  jurists,  before  the 
magistrate  ;  and  then  it  was  settled,  not  by  the  plaintiff,  but  by  the  magistrate 
himself ;  and  up  to  this  point  no  fatal  error  could  possibly  creep  in.  Again, 
whereas  the  statute-process  gave  no  remedy  unless  the  plaintiff  could  find  a 
form  for  the  proper  expression  of  his  claim,  the  new  system  enabled  the 
praetor  to  accommodate  the  formula  to  any  ground  of  action,  and  to  grant  a 
new  action  suitable  to  the  circumstances  that  had  developed  since  the  days 
of  the  Twelve  Tables. 

The  Formulary  System, — The  origin  of  the  written  formula  may  not 
improbably  be  sought  in  the  department  of  the  Alien  Praetor.  The  forms 
of  the  le^is  actiones  being  the  peculiar  heritage  of  Roman  citizens,  it  fell 
to  the  Alien  Praetor  to  devise  some  substitute  in  cases  wherein  aliens 
were  parties.  In  doing  so,  be  naturally  preserved  the  essential  features 
of  the  Roman  system,  introducing  only  such  modifications  as  were  either 
absolutely  necessary  or  practically  desirable.  Thus,  he  did  not  undertake 
to  hear  and  decide  causes  himself,  but  referred  them  to  arbitrators — not 
the  Roman  judices^  but  the  recuperatores.  Again,  as  in  the  legis  actiones^ 
the  Praetor  elicited  from  the  parties  the  question  in  controversy  between 
them  ;  but  instead  of  wrapping  this  up  in  the  rigid  forms  of  i\i^  jus  civile^ 
he  was  content  to  make  out  a  plain  written  instruction  to  the  arbitrators, 
informing  them  that,  if  they  found  the  fact  to  be  so-and-so,  they  should 
order  the  defendant  to  pay  so-and-so.  This  was  the  essential  char- 
acter of  the  formula  in  factum;  it  contained  no  positive  assertion  of  any 
right  in  the  plaintiff,  but  proceeded  at  once  from  a  recital  of  the  facts 
constituting  the  complaint,  to  give  the  arbitrators  power  to  award  damages. 
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By  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  variation  of  Xht  formula,  it  was  possible  to 
admit  an  agent  or  attorney  either  for  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant.  Thus, 
"  If  Dio  has  received  in  deposit  a  golden  vase  of  Agerius,  and  refuses  to 
give  it  up,  let  the  recuperaiores  oxd^v  Dio  to  pay  to  Negidius  the  value  of 
the  vase."  By  introducing  the  name  of  the  attorney  Negidius,  Agerius  was 
relieved  from  all  trouble  in  connection  with  the  proceedings. 

In  ascribing  the  origin  of  the  v/riiten /ormu/a  to  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing for  aliens  there  is  an  element  of  conjecture,  but  the  account  cannot  be 
far  wrong.  The  next  step  is  the  introduction  ol  formula  in  civil  causes 
between  citizens.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the  objects  of  the  UxA^butia, 
At  all  events,  there  can  be  little  temerity  in  hazarding  the  assertion  that 
formula  were  brought  in  for  citizens  first  in  the  case  of  acfioftes  inpersonamy 
and  that  a  very  considerable  interval  elapsed  before  they  were  allowed  in 
Mtiones  in  rem.  Whether  this  interval  corresponds  with  t;he  distance 
between  the  lex  jEbutia  and  the  leges  Julia  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  formula  admitted  in  causes  between  citizens 
was  a  simplification  of  the  condictio,  which  in  turn  may  be  viewed  as  a 
modification  of  the  sacramenium.  The  cardinal  difference  between  them 
was  the  omission  of  the  reciprocal  wagers  that  formed  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  the  condiciio.  The  steps  whereby  the  formula  was  adapted  to 
actions  for  property  can  be  traced  with  certainty,  from  the  sacramentum  to 
trial  by  sponsio  or  wager,  and  then  to  direct  submission  of  the  right  of  the 
plaintiff  to  the  judgment  oiiht  judex. 

The  exact  force  of  the  Lex  Abulia  and  of  the  two  leges  Julia  mentioned 
by  Gains,'  is  by  no  means  clear.  It  has  commonly  been  supposed  from  the 
statement  of  Gains  that  they  formally  abolished  the  legis  actiones  (except  in 
certain  cases)  and  established  the  formula  in  their  place.  The  excepted 
cases  were— (i)  cases  of  apprehended  damage  {damni  infecti)y2Xid.  (2)  causes 
intended  to  go  before  the  centumviral  court ;  but  by  the  time  of  Gains  the 
Ugis  actio  had  been  practically  discarded  in  the  case  of  apprehended  damage. 
There  is  a  tendency  now  to  understand  that  the  lex  jEbutia  formally  intro- 
duced the  Formulary  procedure,  and  simply  left  the  statute -process  to  its 
chances  of  existence,  which  were  continuously  limited  as  time  went  on,  and 
in  the  days  of  Gains  were  restricted,  legally  to  two  classes  of  causes,  and 
practically  to  one  class.  In  any  case  those  leges  are  the  signs  of  the  decline 
of  the  statute- process,  and  if  not  formally,  yet  practically  they  abrogated  it. 
After  the  decay  of  the  system  of  statute-process,  however,  the  forms  still 
survived  for  many  a  day,  in  the  ceremonies  of  adoption,  in  the  manumission 
of  slaves,  in  the  emancipation  of  sons,  and  in  conveyance  by  in  jure  cessio. 
And  it  left  traces  of  its  influence  on  the  praetorian  system  that  grew  and 
flourished  by  its  side  and  finally  superseded  it. 

The  marked  feature  of  the  new  system  of  procedure  injure  lay  in  the 
forms  containing  the  praetor's  instructions  to  the  judex.  Such  forms  were 
designated  formula.  The  judex  was  bound  to  adhere  to  his  instructions, 
and  thus  it  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  right  formula 

'  6.,  iv.  S0-3L  The  Ux  ^hutia  is  UBually  assigned  to  about  B.o.  170 ;  but 
ooDJectare  places  it  at  various  points  between  B.o.  300  and  ICO.  The  leges  Julia  are 
mppoaod  to  be  legt$  judieiaria  of  Cssar  or  Augustus— perhaps  B.c.  45  and  25. 
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should  be  given.  The  shaping  of  the  formula  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  magistrate,  who  was  free  to  vary  it  in  such  ways  as  to  secure  what  he 
considered  the  substantial  justice  of  the  case.  Some  formula  were  framed 
so  as  to  state  a  fact  (/'//  factum  coticepice)^  on  which  the  judgment  was  based* 
and  they  also  specified  either  generally  or  with  limitations  the  amount  of  the 
award  ;  others  were  framed  so  as  to  state  a  right  of  the  plaintiff  or  a  duty  of 
the  defendant  {in  jus  conceptd).  There  was  no  essential  difference  in 
procedure  between  an  actio  and  an  interdictum;  the  latter  in  this  respect 
precisely  imitated  the  former. 

Operation  of  the  Prator's  influence. — The  action  of  the  Praetor  affected 
the  law  in  three  distinct  wavs. 

First,  The  praetor  denied  to  a  person  having  a  perfect  legal  right  his 
proper  remedy.  The  plaintiff's  claim  might  be  perfectly  valid  by  the  civil 
law,  and  yet  to  give  effect  to  it  might  work  injustice.  In  order  to  prevent 
this  deplorable  result,  the  praetor  recognised  a  merely  equitable  defence 
{exceptio).  If  the  defendant  was  able  to  advance  and  establish  facts  sufiicient 
to  show  that  injustice  would  flow  from  the  enforcement  of  the  plaintiff's 
claim,  then  the  praetor  would  invest  such  a  defence  with  the  force  of  a  leg^l 
protection  against  the  plaintiff's  claim.  The  strict  letter  of  the  old  law,  if 
not  set  aside,  was  prevented  from  carrying  its  unfairness  into  action.  Some 
exceptiones  the  praetor  set  forth  in  his  edict,  others  he  granted  to  suit 
particular  cases  after  inquiry.  But,  while  some  exceptions  were  based  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  praetor,  there  were  others  created  by  statute  or  some- 
thing equivalent  to  statute.    (G.  iv.  1 15-137.) 

Second,  The  praetor  gave  old  actions  to  persons  having  no  legal  right.  In 
many  cases,  while  basing  his  formula  on  an  old  rule  of  law,  he  extended  its 
application  in  accordance  with  the  newer  necessities  of  the  situation — a 
discretionary  power  of  the  utmost  value,  although  of  considerable  danger  in 
the  hands  of  unskilful  or  dishonest  magistrates.  This  extension  of  old  actions 
to  new  cases  Gaius  describes  as  a  Fiction.  It  was  a  rigid  maxim  of  law,  for 
example,  that  the  praetor  could  not  make  an  heir  ;  yet  the  praetor  contrived, 
under  the  name  of  bonorum  possession  to  give  to  a  person  all  the  rights  and 
duties  of  an  heir.  For  it  often  happened  that  a  person  with  no  title  by  the 
civil  law  was  nevertheless  the  rightful  heir  on  grounds  of  natural  justice.  In 
the  actions  brought  by  such  a  person  the  formula  ran  in  this  way  :  *'  If — 
were  Aulus  Agerius  heir — Numerius  Negidius  ought  to  pay  him  xxx  sestertii: 
let  ihe  judex  condemn  Numerius  to  pay  him  that  amount."  This  form  does 
not  make  the  false  averment  that  Aulus  Agerius  is  heir ;  it  simply  directs 
ih^  judex  io  give  the  same  sentence  against  Numerius  as  if  Aulus  Agerius 
were  heir.  It  was  perhaps  less  of  a  shock  to  put  the  matter  in  this  way,  than 
it  would  have  been  to  say  plainly  and  directly  that  Aulus  Agerius  ought  to 
recover  whether  he  was  heir  or  not.  It  conveyed  the  impression  that  if 
Aulus  were  not  heir  according  to  strict  law,  nevertheless  in  justice  he  ought 
to  be.  Such  an  action  seems  rather  a  hypothetical  than  a  fictitious  action. 
It  was  said  to  be  founded  on  utility  {actio  utilis).  In  some  actions,  indeed, 
the  praetor  took  a  more  direct  and  bolder  course  ;  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
a  sale  of  inheritance,  the  defendant  was  condemned  to  pay  the  buyer  if  it 
appeared  that  he  owed  money  to  the  deceased. 

Ihird,  The  praetor  introduced  entirely  new  actions.    Of  these  much  the 
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most  important  is  the  Interdict.  When  the  pnetor  introduced  a  new  right 
in  rem  the  remedy  he  gave  was  called  interdictunty  and,  in  some  cases, 
decrttum,  (G.  iv.  138-170.)  When  he  introduced  new  rights  in  personam^ 
his  remedy  was  called  <ictio.  The  exception  of  the  actio  Serviana^  which 
was  brought  to  vindicate  a  right  in  rem^  may  be  explained  in  various  ways ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  this  action  was  not  introduced  until  a  period 
when  the  word  interdicium  was  beginning  to  lose  its  exclusiveness.  There 
appears  to  be  no  instance  where  a  remedy  for  a  right  in  personam  is  called 
interdicium.  In  the  time  of  Justinian  there  was  no  substantial  difference 
between  interdicts  and  actions ;  Gaius  indicates  that  the  procedure  was 
exactly  similar  in  both  cases ;  and  we  can  hardly  say  more  than  that  the 
distinction  between  interdicium  and  actio  appears  to  have  only  a  historical 
significance,  testifying  merely  that  certain  rights  in  rem  were  created  by  the 
praetor.' 

Besides  cases  of  an  executive  character,  such  as  proceedings  for  the 
execution  of  judgments  or  to  enforce  the  rules  of  procedure,  the  praetor  sat  as 
jndge  to  investigate  and  determine  disputes  between  litigants.  For  example, 
if  a  minor  under  twenty-five  had  foolishly  or  imprudently  entered  into  a 
bargain  that  resulted  in  serious  loss  to  him,  the  pranor  might  personally  hear 
the  evidence  and  redress  the  disadvantage  by  making  the  bargain  void 
{Restitutio  in  integrum).  And  even  persons  over  twenty-five  might  similarly 
be  relieved  from  the  consequences  of  fraud  or  force  practised  or  exercised 
upon  them.  But  such  relief  the  praetor  granted  only  when  no  other  remedy 
by  actio  or  exceptio  was  available.  Under  the  empire  this  Extraordinary 
Procedure  rapidly  superseded  the  formulary  system. 

The  Prcetor's  Jurisdictio  and  Imperium* — The  power  of  the  praetor  was 
twofold  :  he  possessed  hoi\i  jurisdictio  and  imperium.  Jurisdictio  expressed 
his  unlimited  power  of  administering  the  civil  law  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
procedure  {ordo  judiciorum).  Under  the  forms  of  Statute- Process  (Jegis 
acOones),  it  was  summed  up  in  three  words — do,  dico,  addico — uttered  by  the 

'  Mr  Poste  ((?at««,  iv.  138-170,  Comm.,  page  622,  2d  ed.)  makes  the  distinction 
rest  on  the  point  of  origin  and  the  aanction.  "  Interdicts  are  characterised  by  Gaius 
aa  proceedings  wherein  the  pnetor  *prineipaliier  auctoritatem  suam  interponit.* 
Principaiiter  may  simply  refer  to  the  chronological  order  of  steps  in  legal  proceed- 
ings ;  and  then  interdict  procedure  will  be  characterised  by  the  fact  that  it  opens 
with  a  command  of  the  prtetor  {ifUerdictum),  whereas  ordinary  procedure  opened  with 
an  act  of  the  plaintifi^  {in  jus  voccttio)  and  the  pi-aetor's  authority  was  not  very  signally 
manifested,  at  least  in  statute-process,  till  the  stage  of  execution  {addictio,  missio  in 
fo$9tMtionem).  But  Bethmann-HoUweg,  sect.  98,  seems  correct  in  giving  a  less  insig- 
nificant meaning  to  the  term  which  expresses  the  essential  contrast  of  Interdict  and 
Action,  and  interpreting  the  word  principaiiter  as  expressive  of  the  pre-eminence, 
supremacy,  or  absolute  power,  of  the  praetor  in  the  sphere  where  interdicts  were 
employed.  The  contrast  then  will  be  between  the  juritdictio  of  the  praetor  and  his 
imperium.^*  Ebtewhere  (page  624),  however,  Mr  Poste  admits  that  "  this  feature  was 
not  peculiar  to  interdicts  ;  but  if  we  suppose  that  interdicts  were  coeval  with  statute- 
procesa,  and  formed  a  matter  of  coffnitio  extraordinariOf  and  that,  further,  the  other 
nibjects  of  cognitio  extraordinaria  were  then  imperfectly  developed,  at  such  a  period 
interdiotfl  would  form  the  most  signal  manifestation  of  magisterial  awtorilas :  and  it 
is  perhaps  to  ft  jurist  of  this  period  that  the  definition  we  have  quoted  is  due." 
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praetor  in  disposing  of  the  several  stages  of  a  case.  That  is  to  say,  he  gave 
permission  to  bring  the  cause  into  court  (dare  aciionem\  and  he  appointed 
an  arbitrator  {dare  judicem) ;  he  stated  the  law  and  shaped  its  application 
for  the  investigation  of  the  case  before  the  arbitrator  {dicere  jus) ;  *  and  he 
formally  gave  effect  to  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  by  vesting  through 
his  judgment  a  title  to  property  or  to  damages  {addicere  bona  or  damna). 
Under  the  formulary  process,  the  oral  statement  of  the  law  in  the  first 
person  was  superseded  by  a  written  document  expressing  the  praetor's 
directions  or  decision  in  the  imperative  form.  The  other  element  of  the 
praetor's  power,  the  imperium^  vested  in  him  as  part  of  the  sovereign  power 
(practically  restricted)  that  he  possessed  in  virtue  of  his  magistracy.  As 
associated  with  (D.  i,  21,  i),  or  as  embracing  (D.  2,  i,  3),  the  jurisdiction  it 
was  called  ijtiperium  mixtum^  in  contrast  with  imperium  merum^  the  mere 
power  of  the  sword,  a  criminal  jurisdiction.  On  the  imperium  were  based 
the  legislative,  as  oppoced  to  the  merely  administrative,  functions  of  the 
praetor.  "In  legis  actio  the  legislator  and  the  litigants  seem  alone  to  occupy 
the  scene.  The  praetor  is  only  present  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and 
even  as  such  can  only  utter  sentences  which  the  legislator  has  previously 
dictated.  In  the  formulary  system  the  praetor  appears  with  much  larger 
attributions  ;  he  seems  to  have  stepped  in  front  of  the  legislator  and  has 
taken  much  of  the  initiative  from  the  suitors."  (Poste,  Gaius^  iv.  138  170 
Comm.)  He  appoints  new  actions  {aciiones  honorarice^  or  prcetoria)^  no 
longer  limiting  himself  to  those  appointed  by  statute.  In  such  actions  (as 
opposed  to  actions  of  the  civil  law,  actiones  lef^timcB\  "  the  praetor,  except  so 
far  as  he  abstained  with  a  demure  deference  from  inserting  in  the  formula 
the  sacred  term  Oporiere^  certainly  exercised  the  attributions  of  a  legislator. 
A  similar,  though  not  identical,  division  was  that  into  judicia  legitima  and 
judicia  imperio  continentia  (binding  by  imperium) ;  a  division  that,  roughly 
speaking,  corresponded  to  the  functions  of  the  praetor  in  imperial  Rome,  and 
his  functions  in  the  subject  provinces.  This  last  division,  though  important 
in  its  time,  was  more  purely  historic  and  accidental  than  the  preceding  ;  it 
has  left  a  less  permanent  impress  on  Roman  law,  and  its  traces  are  nearly 
effaced  from  the  compilation  of  Justinian."  (Poste,  Gaius^  iv.  138-170^ 
Comm.)  Again,  in  the  exercise  of  his  Cognitio  Extraordinaria  (as  opposed 
to  statute-process  and  the  formulary  system,  composing  at  different  periods 
the  ordinary  course  of  procedure),  the  praetor  personally  made  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  facts  and  issued  a  decree,  which  he  could  enforce  by  fine,  distress, 
and  imprisonment ;  thus  assuming  the  functions  of  the  judex  and  of  the 
legislator  as  well  The  jurisdictio  might  be  delegated,  but  not  the 
imperium. 

The  praetor  stands  in  Roman  law  midway  between  the  jurisconsults  and 
the  legislature.  His  right  to  alter  the  law  was  openly  acknowledged,  but  it 
was  not  unlimited.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  firm,  although  invisible  and 
somewhat  elastic,  band.  He  was  checked  by  public  opinion,  and  by  the 
probability  of  having  to  answer  for  his  conduct  on  demitting  office.     He  may 

^  JHeere  jut  (cf.  juria-dictio),  according  to  Ulpian  (D,  2,  1,  1),  is  the  wideit 
designation  of  the  authority  of  the  praetor,  including  not  merely  the  compulaoiy 
reference  to  arbitration,  bat  the  appointment  of  tutors,  etc. 
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be  viewed  as  the  keeper  of  the  conscience  of  the  Roman  people,  as  the  person 
that  was  to  determine  in  what  cases  strict  law  was  to  give  way  to  natural 
justice  {itaturalis  cBquitas),  Even  a  wider  authority  than  this  was  ascribed 
to  him,  for  he  was  to  entertain  general  considerations  of  utility  {publica 
utilitas).  A  single  example  may  suffice  to  show  that  the  praetor's  edict  was 
confined  within  real,  although  indefinable,  limits.  The  Twelve  Tables  gave 
the  succession  to  a  father  to  his  children  under  his  potestas;  the  children 
released  from  the  potestas  did  not  succeed.  The  praetor,  however,  did  not 
scruple  to  admit  emancipated  children  to  succeed  their  fathers  ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  later  legislation  to  provide  that  a  child  should  succeed  its 
mother. 

The  work  of  the  praetor  may  be  summed  up  under  three  heads.  It  was 
the  praetor  chiefly  that  admitted  aliens  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  law. 
To  him  is  mainly  due  the  change  whereby  the  formalism  of  the  civil  law  was 
superseded  by  well-conceived  rules  giving  effect  to  the  real  intentions  of 
parties.  Lastly,  he  took  the  first  and  most  active  share  in  transforming  the 
law  of  intestate  succession,  so  that,  for  the  purpose  of  inheritance,  the  family 
was  regarded  as  connected  by  the  natural  relation  of  blood  instead  of  the 
artificial  relation  f^i potestas. 

The  ^diles. — The  two  Plebeian  ^Ediles  were  first  elected  in  B.C.  494  as 
assistants  to  the  tribunes.  They  were  charged  with  the  special  duty  of  keeping 
the  tablets  whereon  were  inscribed  the  laws  passed  by  the  popular  assem- 
blies and  (after  B.C.  446)  the  decrees  passed  by  the  senate.  In  course  of  time 
they  had  new  duties  laid  upon  them,  and  they  gradually  came  to  be  regarded 
as  independent  magistrates.  On  the  establishment  of  the  praetorship  in 
B.C  367,  the  election  of  two  Curule  jEdiles  was  agreed  upon  between  the 
patricians  and  the  plebeians,  the  chief  duty  assigned  to  them  being  ostensibly 
the  magnificent  celebration  of  the  Ludi  Romania  in  commemoration  of  the 
union  of  the  two  orders.  The  Curule  iCdiles  were  to  be  patricians ;  next  year, 
however,  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  be  patrician  and  plebeian  in  alternate 
years,  and  presently  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  elected  from  both 
orders  indifferently.     The  first  Curule  iCdiles  were  elected  in  B.C.  365. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  aediles  seems  to  have  been  limited.  Their  duties 
arc  summed  up  by  Cicero  in  three  heads.  First,  they  were  curatores  urbis^ 
burgh  magistrates,  and  commissioners  of  police  and  of  public  health.  Second, 
they  were  curatores  annoncBy  inspectors  of  the  markets,  and  commissioners 
for  the  storing  up  and  distribution  of  the  imports  of  grain.  In  B.C.  45  Julius 
Caesar  created  two  additional  plebeian  aediles  to  look  after  the  supply  of 
com  {yEdiles  Cereales),  Third,  the  aediles  were  curatores  ludorum  solenniuniy 
superintendents  of  the  arrangements  for  the  public  games.  To  the  plebeian 
aediles  also  fell  the  duty  of  instituting  prosecutions  against  (i)  persons  that 
occupied  more  than  their  legal  extent  of  state  land  {ager  publicus);  (2)  tenants 
of  state  pastures  that  pastured  thereon  more  than  the  legal  number  of  flocks 
and  herds  ;  and  (3)  money-lenders  that  exacted  an  illegal  rate  of  interest — 
all  such  persons  being  regarded  as  offenders  against  interests  that  were 
peculiarly  plebeian.  The  aediles  (according  to  some  authorities,  only  the 
curule  aediles),  on  entering  office,  issued  edicts  or  rules  of  administration 
(yVtf  adilicium\  and  they  were  empowered  to  inflict  fines,— for  example  in 
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respect  of  nuisances,  unwholesome  provisions,  light  weights,  avaricions 
hoarding  of  grain  in  time  of  scarcity.  Their  judicial  powers  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  exercised  in  reference  to  sale,  and  that  mostly  of  grain,  slaves,  and 
cattle.'    The  Jus  acUlicium  was  reckoned  as  part  of  the  jus  honorarium. 

Provincial  Ma^strcUes. — In  addition  to  his  military  duties,  the  Provin- 
cial Governor^  whether  proconsul  or  propraetor,  exercised  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal — like  the  praetor.  He  was  guided  and 
restricted  by  the  particular  law  or  laws  constituting  and  regulating  his  pro- 
vince. Each  province  came  to  be  divided  into  judicial  districts  {juridici 
cowventuSy  jurisdictiones)^  and  the  governor  went  on  circuit,  holding  an 
assize  {conventus)  in  the  principal  town  of  each  district  at  least  once  a-year. 
With  the  aid  of  a  board  of  assessors  {consilium),  chosen  from  the  qualified 
jurymen  of  the  province  in  attendance  {conventus\  he  decided  appeals  from 
local  courts,  as  well  as  fresh  cases  of  importance.  All  his  civil  judices  were 
recuperatores.  The  governor  might  punish  provincial  offenders  with  imprison- 
ment, flogging,  or  even  death  ;  but  Roman  citizens,  convicted  on  a  criminal 
charge,  always  enjoyed  the  right  of  appeal  to  Rome. 

The  Quastory  who  always  accompanied  the  provincial  governor,  and  who 
was  supposed  to  live  in  the  closest  intimacy  and  friendship  with  him,  exercised 
the  functions  of  curule  aedile. 

2.  The  Arbitrators. 

Under  the  Republic,  the  Arbitrators  were  of  four  classes— yf/ziSfr,  arbiter, 
centumviriy  recuperatores.  Judex  was  also  used  as  a  general  term  applicable 
to  all  the  classes. 

Judex. — The  office  oi  judex  is  of  unknown  origin.  It  certainly  remounts 
to  the  Twelve  Tables,  of  which  certain  extant  provisions  refer  to  hoih  judex 
and  arbiter.  Besides,  the  old  legis  actio  called  Judicis  Postulatio  is  decisive 
evidence  of  its  antiquity. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  republic,  although  in  principle  the  litigants 
in  civil  suits  were  always  free  to  choose  X^^m  judex,  yet  in  fact  they  were 
conflned  to  the  selection  of  senators.  This  limitation  continued  down  to  the 
times  of  the  GracchL 

Till  B.C.  123  the  consilium,  or  yxry  (judices),  in  criminal  trials,  before 
Special  Commissions  (Quoestiones)  and  Standing  Commissions  (Quastiones 
Perpetuce)  alike,  had  been  drawn  exclusively  from  the  senatorial  body.  In 
this  year,  however,  the  lex  Sempronia  was  carried  by  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus 
— the  first  of  a  series  of  judiciary  laws  {leges  judiciaries),  by  which  the  friends 
and  the  foes  of  the  senate  from  time  to  time  endeavoured  to  fix  the  classes 
that  should  furnish  the  criminal  jurors.  This  act  stript  the  senatorial  order 
of  their  exclusive  judicial  power,  and  enacted  that  the  judices  should  be 
chosen  from  the  Order  of  Knights  {Equites,  Ordo  Eguester)  —a  non-military 
class,  now  for  the  first  time  constituted  a  political  body,  and  consisting 
simply  of  citizens  (of  non-senatorial  families)  possessed  of  a  certain  property 
qualification  {census  eguester),  namely,  400,000  sesterces.     This  reform  was 

'  The  duties  and  honours  of  ourule  sedile  are  set  forth  by  Cicero  (in  Verr.,  V.  14). 
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acknowledged  by  the  popular  party  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  vast  improvement ; 
although  it  had  little  effect  on  the  trials  for  Restitution  of  mal-appropriations 
{jRep€tunda\  the  provincial  governors  being  blind  and  deaf  to  the  exactions 
of  the  tax-farmers  {publicam)^  who,  as  members  of  the  order  of  knights, 
would  become  ih^xrjudices  in  the  probable  enough  event  of  their  being  pro- 
secuted for  mal-administration.  To  the  Senators,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
results  appeared  very  different,  and  during  the  next  forty  years  they  struggled 
steadily  to  regain  and  hold  the  exclusive  privilege.  Under  the  lex  Acilia 
repetundarum  (B.C.  122)  the  list  oijudices  was  annual,  and  was  chosen  from 
the  knights.  Under  the  lex  Servilia  repetundarum  of  Glaucia  (about  D.C.  111} 
xh^judices  were  still  chosen  from  the  knights.  By  the  lex  Sen/ilia  of  Csepio 
(consul,  B.C.  106),  the  privilege  oihtmgjudtces  was  to  be  shared  between  the 
knights  and  the  senators,  or  to  be  wholly  transferred  to  the  senators;  but,  if  this 
law  was  ever  really  passed,  it  must  have  been  presently  repealed.^  In  B.c.  91 
the  lex  Livia  of  M.  Livius  Drusus,  tribune  of  the  plebeians,  opened  the  office 
equally  to  senators  and  knights  ;  but  it  was  repealed  in  the  same  year  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  parties.  In  B.C.  89  the  lex  Plautia  required  the  elec* 
tion  of  fifteen  jurors  from  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  by  the  several  tribes 
themselves,  without  prescribing  a  limitation  to  any  particular  classes.  At 
last,  in  B.C.  81,  the  lex  Cornelia  of  Sulla  restored  to  the  senators  the  exclusive 
privilege  wrested  from  them  by  the  lex  Semproma,  Their  triumph  was  but 
short-lived,  however.  In  B.C.  70  the  lex  Aurelia^  proposed  by  M.  Aurelius 
Cotta,  the  City  Prxtor,  under  the  sanction  of  Pompey,  enacted  that  ykatjudices 
should  be  chosen  from  three  classes — the  Senators,  the  Knights,  and  the 
Tribunes  of  the  Treasury.  In  B.C.  55  the  lex  Pompeia  limited  the  eligible 
Treasury  Tribunes  to  the  wealthiest  of  the  class,  and  in  B.C.  46  Caesar's  lex 
Julia  rendered  all  Treasury  Tribunes  ineligible.  For  a  short  time  Antony 
admitted  even  legionary  soldiers,  without  regard  to  their  property  qualifica- 
tion. Augustus  restored  the  three  classes  of  the  lex  Aurelia  and  added  a 
fourth  class,  called  ducenarii — citizens  whose  census  amounted  to  200,000 
sesterces,  or  only  half  the  qualification  of  the  knigh  ts.  These  were  appointed  to 
try  causes  of  inferior  importance.     Finally,  a  fifth  class  was  added  by  Caligula. 

^  The  preceding  three  laws  are  mixed  up  in  all  orders  and  relations  by  different 
writere.  The  Ux  AeiUa  (the  provisions  of  which  have  generally  been  referred  to  the 
lex  ServUia  of  Glaucia)  has  been  usually  placed  about  B.o.  102,  and  after  the  lex  Set- 
mUOf,  Bat  Mommsen  has  conclasively  shown  that  the  provisions  generally  assigned 
to  the  U»  Servilia  belong  to  the  lex  Acdia,  and  that  this  lex  was  passed  in  B.o.  123-121 
(Zumpt  places  it  "several  years  after  the  death  of  Gracchus,"  ''say  B.o.  118"), 
while  the  lex.  Servilia  of  Glaucia  was  passed  about  B.o.  111.  Zumpt  states  that  the 
lex  Servilia  of  Csepio  shared  the  privilege  of  beingjWiCM  between  the  knights  and  the 
smators,  and  that  it  lasted  for  about  a  year,  being  repealed  by  the  lex  Servilia  of 
Glaada  of  B.O.  104,  which  restricted  the  privilege  once  more  to  the  knights.  This  is 
rafastantially  the  position  that  Elenze  accepted  :  that  Q.  Serviliun,  by  a  judiciary  law, 
passed  in  his  oonbulship,  B.o.  106,  transferred  the  jvdieia  to  the  Senate,  and  that 
Glaada  reversed  this  arrangement  by  his  lex  repetundarum,  which  was  thus  subsequent 
to  B.0. 106.  But  Mommsen  has  shown  that  vhis  position  is  untenable  {Zeitschri/t  fUr 
AUerthummnst.  1843,  p.  823).  See  Mommsen,  Corpus  Interiptiowam  Zatinarum,  i. 
49  follg. ;  Bromi,  Pontes  Ivr.  Bom,  Antiq.,  pp.  52  foUg.,  with  the  references ;  Zumpt, 
OrimmalredU  d,  SOtn,  Rep,,  ii.  2,  497,  and  ii  1, 101-145. 
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The  number  of  judices  varied  greatly  at  different  periods.  By  the  lex 
Acilia  Repetundarum  (B.C.  122)  the  Alien  Praetor  was  commanded  to  choose 
yearly,  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  450  judices^  and  to  swear,  when  he  an- 
nounced their  names  in  public,  that  he  had  exercised  his  best  judgment  in 
the  choice.  He  was  further  required  by  the  act  to  inscribe  all  their  names 
(with  the  name  oi^TsiSxjudex^s  father  and  tribe  and  family),  arranged  accord- 
ing to  tribes,  in  black  letters  on  a  white  table ;  and  then  to  set  forth  this  list 
in  a  position  where  it  could  be  conveniently  read  by  passers-by.  The  lex 
ZJvia  appointed  600  judices;  the  lex  Plautia^  525  ;  Cicero  mentions  850 ; 
and  under  Augustus  the  number  mounted  to  some  4000.  Under  the  lex  Acilia 
the  accuser  and  the  accused  selected  loo  judices  from  the  450  on  the  album 
(under  certain  restrictions,  excluding  chiefly  relations  and  friends  of  either 
party,  certain  present  and  past  officers  of  state,  and  others) ;  and  each  party 
chose  one-lialf  of  the  judtces  offered  by  the  other,  so  that  100  formed  the 
tribunal.  The  numbers  of  the  lex  Julia  and  of  the  lex  Plautia  may  have 
been  similarly  chosen  for  each  particular  gucesiio,  but  at  a  later  period  the 
total  number  of  judices  was  first  chosen,  and  the  jurors  for  the  particular 
qucestiones  were  then  selected  from  the  general  list.  For  each  particular 
trial  the  judices  finally  selected  did  not  remain  at  the  number  fixed  by  the  lex 
Acilia.  The  lex  Pompeia  de  Vi  and  de  Ambitu  prescribed  the  selection  of 
80  judices  by  lot  from  the  available  list,  30  of  whom  might  be  rejected  by 
accuser  and  accused.  In  the  trial  of  Clodius  for  the  Bona  Dea  escapade, 
there  were  56  judices.  The  Alien  Praetor  is  charged  with  the  selection  for 
the  particular  guastio  under  the  lex  Acilia,^  but  the  City  Praetor  also  chose  on 
oath  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  and  sometimes  the  Qucesitor  chose  by  lot. 
The  rule  seems  to  have  been  that  the  presiding  praetor  selected  an  oatlu 
The  jurors  placed  on  the  Album  Judicum  were  styled  Judices  Selecti.  By 
the  lex  Aurelia  they  were  arranged  in  three  sections  {decurice  judicuni) 
according  to  the  classes  they  were  drawn  from  ;  and  the  additional  classes 
admitted  by  Augustus  and  Caligula  formed  two  more  sections,  or  decurice. 

Yet  not  every  person  belonging  to  the  various  classes  mentioned  was 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  being  a  judex.  The  lex  Acilia  provided  that  the 
praetor  should  not  choose  any  person  that  was  or  had  been  Tribune  of  the 
Plebeians,  Quaestor,  Triumvir  Capitalis  (superintendent  of  prisons),  Mili-  . 
tary  Tribune  in  one  of  the  first  four  legions.  Triumvir  agris  dandis  assig- 
nandis  (land  commissioner) ;  any  person  that  was  or  had  been  a  senator,  any 
person  that  was  in/amis,  any  person  that  was  under  thirty  or  over  sixty  years 
of  age,  any  person  that  did  not  reside  either  in  Rome  or  within  (a  mile  ?)  of  the 
city,  any  person  that  was  father,  brother,  or  son  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
magistrates,  or  of  a  senator,  or  of  an  ex-senator,  or  any  one  that  was  beyond 
seas.  Augustus  reduced  the  lower  limit  of  age  to  twenty-five ;  the  Digest 
mentions  eighteen.  There  were  also  the  usual  natural  exceptions —idiots, 
deaf  and  dumb  persons,  and  persons  under  puberty  ;  and  the  customary 
exceptions — women  and  slaves.  The  praetor  had  also  the  power  of  extend- 
ing incapacity  to  other  persons. 

Whether  the  judices  in  civil  cases  were  always,  from  B.a  123  down  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  chosen  from  the  same  varying  area  as  the  criminal 
jurors,  is  not  certainly  known.  There  are  some  grounds  for  the  opinion 
that  the  parties  might  select  as  civil  judex  a  person  not  on  the  inscribed  list 
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Ortolan,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  civil  as  well  as  crimm?!  judices 
must  be  taken  from  the  inscribed  list  It  does  not,  at  all  events,  seem  likely 
that  the  area  of  selection  of  civil  judices  was  more  limited  at  any  given  time 
than  the  area  of  selection  of  criminal  judices;  and,  if  it  hardly  seems  pro- 
bable that  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  the  areas  of  selection  were  con- 
terminous, they  were  certainly  conterminous  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  if  not 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar. 

In  all  causes,  both  civil  and  criminal,  it  was  a  fundamental  principle 
that  both  parties  should  agree  to  their  judex,  "  No  one,"  says  Cicero 
(pro  Cluentio^  43),  "  would  our  ancestors  suffer  to  be  a  judge,  I  do  not  say  of 
the  dignity  of  a  man,  but  not  even  of  the  smallest  money  matter,  unless  the 
opposing  parties  agreed  upon  him."  The  manner  of  choosing  a  criminal 
judex  \iz&  already  been  referred  to.  In  civil  causes  the  usual  cojurse  was  for 
the  plaintiff  to  offer  the  defendant  a  judex  (Judtcem  ferre) ;  and  if  the  two 
parties  failed  to  agree,  the  selection  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  lot 
When  ih^  judex  had  been  at  last  selected,  the  magistrate  formally  appointed 
him  {addicere  judtcem).  The  person  chosen  was  unpaid,  and  could  not 
refuse  to  act  Certain  excuses  were  admissible,  but  if  an  absent ^2/^0:  failed 
to  furnish  a  satisfactory  excuse,  he  was  liable  to  punishment  As  the  office 
related  to  public  law,  a  person  mh^^x  fiotestas  could  act  The  persons  excepted 
by  nature  and  by  custom,  and  the  age  o(  judices^  have  been  already  mentioned. 

The  cvnX  judex,  like  the  prsetor  himself,  was  not  a  trained  lawyer.  He 
has  been  compared  with  the  modern  jury,  but  this  analogy  is  even  more 
misleading  than  such  analogies  usually  are.  In  English  law  there  is  no 
functionary  that  fills  exactly  the  office  of  judex.  His  functions  were  in  a 
sense  unique.  He  alone,  a  single  judex^  a  man  unacquainted  with  law,  sat 
without  the  help  of  any  superior  judge,  and  pronounced  judgment  in  the 
cause.  He  might,  indeed,  seek  or  listen  to  the  advice  of  jurisconsults  or 
others,  but  he  was  entirely  free  to  pronounce  his  own  sentence.  As  we  have 
just  seen,  the  judex  was  selected  from  the  higher  classes  of  society ;  for 
centuries,  from  the  order  of  senators  alone.  A  civil  cause  was  emphatically 
not  a  trial  by  one's  equals  ;  it  was  a  trial  by  the  order  of  nobility.  The  least 
inaccurate  description  of  the  position  and  function  of  a  republican  judex  is 
this :  he  was  an  arbitrator,  selected  from  the  privileged  order  (or  orders) 
exclusively,  to  whom  a  cause  was  referred  by  compulsion  of  law. 

What,  then,  were  the  checks  upon  a  reference  apparently  so  vague  and 

dangerous  ?     In  the  first  place,  perhaps  the  most  important  check  of  all  was 

the  character  of  the  judices.    Whatever  knowledge  of  law  existed,  and  the 

largest  share  of  experience  of  public  business,  would  probably  be  found  in 

the  senatorial  body.     In  the  next  place,  there  was  a  considerable  latitude  of 

choice.     Surely  among  three  hundred  of  the  leading  men  of  Rome  two 

litigants  could  find  one  man  in  whose  fairness  and  wisdom  they  might  put 

confidence.    Again,  if  z.  judex  exceeded  his  authority  under  the  reference,  his 

judgment  could  be  treated  as  absolutely  null  and  void.    And  even  if,  not 

exceeding  the  limits  of  the  reference,  the  judgment  proceeded  on  an  error  of 

law,  the  defeated  litigant  might  appeal  to  the  praetor  when  execution  on  the 

judgment  was  demanded ;  and  failing  that,  he  might  obtain  the  veto  of 

another  magistrate  or  of  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebeians.     Last  of  all,  an  action 

could  be  brought  against  z,  judex  for  misjudgment 
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ArHier. — In  the  ancient  references  to  the  institution  oi  judex^  the  phrase 
^^  judex  or  arhiter  "  (Judex  arlnterve)  frequently  recurs.  The  judex  and  the 
arbiter  had  precisely  the  same  functions,  and  quite  possibly  were  chosen  in 
precisely  the  same  way  from  the  same  class.  But  what,  if  any,  was  the 
diflference  between  them  ?  In  one  passage  {pro  Murena,  12)  Cicero 
ridicules  the  use  of  the  two  words  by  the  jurisconsults  as  if  it  were  a  purely 
verbal  distinction.  Elsewhere,^  however,  he  proceeds  to  mark  a  real  dis- 
tinction, according  to  which  the  arbitrator  or  referee  was  termed  arbiter  in 
those  cases  where  the  reference  contained  an  element  of  equity,  the  action 
being  for  an  indeterminate  sum.  But  the  basis  for  such  a  distinction  is 
insufficient  The  only  difference  that  expressly  appears  is,  that,  whereas 
there  never  was  but  one  judex  in  a  cause,  there  might  be  several  arbitri. 
The  Twelve  Tables  mention  the  number  three  in  cases  of  disputes  regarding 
boundaries.  Doubtless  also  arbiter  was  anciently  used  by  preference  when 
the  referee  had  some  degree  of  latitude,  and  was  not  tied  down  to  give  either 
a  definite  sum  or  nothing.  Such  would  appear  to  have  been  the  usage  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  ;  but,  when  we  come  to  Gains,  we  find  the  vioxd  judex  used 
indifferently  in  all  cases.'  There  remains,  however,  a  perplexing  question. 
One  of  the  legis  actiones^  concerning  which,  unfortunately,  we  know  nothing 
but  the  name,  was  called  Judicis  Postulatio;  but  the  examples  that  are 


»  Cicero,  ^pro  Q.  Roscio  Com.,  4, 10  ;  4,  11.  Cf.  Top.  17  ;  de  Off.  S,  16-17  (66-70). 
It  is  Ajudiciumf  he  says,  when  the  simple  question  is  whether  the  defendant  owes  a  given 
sum  uf  money  ;  an  arhitrium,  when  it  is  alleged  that  the  defendant  owes  something 
und  it  remains  for  the  referee  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount.  Hence,  as  he  justly 
remarks,  in  Sk  judicium  the  plaintiff  gets  either  all  he  asks  or  nothing  ;  in  an  arbitrium, 
the  plaintiff  may  get  less  than  he  expects  or  more.  In  the  latter  case  the  referee  ia 
appointed  with  latitude,  with  no  more  precise  instruction  than  to  give  whatever  snm 
he  thinks  fair  and  just  {quantum  cequiua  et  mdius,  id  dari).  The  formula  runs  thus : 
quidquid  ob  earn  rem  Numerium  Negidium  Aulo  Agerio  darefacere  oportet  ex  bona  fide. 
It  is  clear  that  by  the  time  of  Gains  any  exclusive  use  of  arbiter  for  equitable  (donee 
fidei)  actions,  if  such  ever  existed,  had  quite  disappeared  ;  for  Gains  (iv.  47,  63,  etc.), 
speaking  of  boncbjidei  actions,  uses  the  word  judex,  Cicero's  analysis  is  undoubtedly 
BuperficiaL  He  is  evidently  thinking  only  of  contracts,  and  not  even  of  all  these. 
Thus,  in  an  action  on  a  delict,  the  demand  of  damages  is  necessarily  indefinite,  yet  the 
action  is  not  bonm  fidei.  Again,  in  a  stipulation  to  give  an  uncertain  amount,  or  to 
do  some  act,  the  claim  for  damages  must  be  indefinite,  yet  the  action  is  ttricti  jurtM, 
Thus  although  all  actions  bona  fidei  may  have  an  indefinite  demand,  it  is  clear  that 
many  actions  where  the  demand  is  indefinite  are  not  boncR  fidei,  A  passage  from 
Seneca  [de  Beneficiitj  3,  7)  is  quoted  by  Savigny  to  confirm  his  argument  that  bona 
fidei  actions  were  sent  before  an  arbiter,  while  actions  strictijurin  were  sent  befoit)  a 
judex;  but  that  passsge  seems  to  speak  of  an  action  bonae  fidei  as  being  sent  before 
either  an  arbiter  or  tk  judex,  and  it  treats  the  latitude  of  the  arbiter  as  a  great  evil. 
The  result  of  the  authorities,  then,  seems  to  be,  that,  although  on  the  one  hand  thera 
was  an  obvious  and  recognised  distinction  between  actions  where  the  demand  waa 
definite  or  liquidated,  and  actions  where  the  demand  was  indefinite,  and  on  the  other 
band  between  actions  ttricti  juris  and  actions  bonas  fidei,  yet  those  distinctions  are  not 
oonterminous,  and  it  cannot  be  shown  that  to  either  or  both  were  the  distinct  tenna 
jmdex  and  arbiter  specially  appropriated. 

*  Thn  formula  arbitraria  relates  to  a  different  state  of  facts. 
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given  are  all  cases  where,  on  Cicero's  distinction,  arbiter  should  be  employed 
How  is  it,  then,  that  in  a  juthcis  postukUio  an  arbiter  should  always  b« 
appointed?  It  would  seem  that  the  terms,  if  not  quite  synonymous,  varied 
but  slightly.  PerhapsyiMiSfjr  suggested  more  strongly  the  compulsory  authority 
of  the  referee,  and  arbiter  uadicated  rather  the  unrestricted  range  of  his 
powers.^ 

Centumviri. — The  origin  and  the  constitution  of  the  centumviral  court  ar« 
involved  in  obscurity.  Three  main  facts,  however,  seem  to  be  established.  First, 
it  was  a  permanent  tribunal ;  it  was  not  constituted  for  the  trial  of  a  single 
cause.  Again,  while  the  court  possessed  continuous  existence,  the  members 
were,  in  all  probability,  elected  annually,  in  accordance  with  the  universal  rule 
of  the  republican  tenure  of  offices.  Further,  while  ihtjudices  were  for  centuries 
selected  exclusively  from  the  patricians,  the  centumviri  were  drawn  from  the 
tribes — probably  elected  by  the  assembly  of  the  tribes— the  plebeians  being 
thus  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions.  All  the  probabilities  favour 
a  very  ancient  origin,  but  we  have  no  definite  authority  for  placing  the  exist- 
ence of  the  court  at  an  earlier  date  than  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  before  Christ  So  closely  was  it  identified  with  the  ancient  pro- 
cedure that,  even  when  the  legis  actiones  were  abolished  in  all  other  cases 
(save  one),  the  oldest  of  them  all,  the  sacramentum^  was  still  retained  in  the 
proceedings  before  the  praetor  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  a  centum-* 
viral  trial.  (Gaius,  XV.  31.)  As  Puchta  insists,  the  lex  jEbutia  did  not 
establish  the  centumviral  court,  but  this  court  must  have  been  in  existence 
when  the  lex  jEbuHa  was  passed.  At  a  later  period  we  are  informed  that 
Octavius  (Augustus)  transferred  to  decemviri^  from  the  ex-qucestors,  the 
power  of  convoking  and  presiding  over  the  centumviral  court ;  and  there  has 
been  much  speculation  as  to  the  possible  connection  of  these  decemviri  with 
ihtjudices  decemviri  mentioned  by  Livy  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ  (Liv.  3,  55.)  The  history  of  their  functions  is  not  known,  but 
they  were  still  present  in  court  after  the  presidency  was  assumed  by  a  praetor. 
Under  the  empire  the  centumvirs  sat  in  the  Basilica  Julia,  and  a  spear 
(kasta\  the  ancient  symbol  of  Quiritarian  ownership,  was  planted  before  the 
tribunal  Their  functions  come  nearer  to  the  modem  jury  system  than  the 
functions  of  ihe  judices.  The  court  was  divided  into  four  chambers,  each  of 
which  sat  separately,  except  in  cases  of  some  importance,  when  they  were 
united — sometimes  ah  together,  sometimes  in  two  sections,  apparently  ;  but 
regarding  the  relations  of  the  four  chambers  various  conjectures  have  been 
made.*  The  centumviral  court  decayed  very  slowly,  maintaining  a  lingering 
existence  down  to  the  time  of  the  Lower  Empire.* 

^  Of.  Festns,  arbiter:  "Arbiter  dicitur  index,  quod  totiiu  rei  habeat  arbitriam  et 
benlUtem.*' 

*  PUn.  Epiei,,  1, 18 ;  4,  24  ;  6»  83.  Quint.,  InsL  Orat^  1%  5,  6.  Mayn2^  Ooutm 
d»  Droit  Romain,  i.,  114  {Introd,,  36).  The  expresaions  duyle^  judicium,  duet  hatUz 
(Qniit,  IntL  Orat,  11,  1,  78  ;  5, 2,  1),  and  gvadrupUx  judicium  (Plin.,  Epiit,,  4,  24  ; 
€,  88)  have  viiggeeted  that  in  certain  cauaee  the  court  eat  aometimes  in  two,  sometimes 
in  laar  aeotioos,  all  heaiing  the  cauae  together,  but  each  nectioa  voting  separately. 

*  Pumponiua  (D.  1,  2,  2,  29)  refers  to  a  period  immediately  following  the  inati- 
tation  of  Uie  alien  pretorabip  (B.C.  247)  the  creation  of  decemviri  litibtu  jtuLicimdia  to 
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In  what  causes  did  the  centumviral  court  possess  an  exclusive  and 
special  jurisdiction  ?  It  would  seem  that  the  parties  were  free  to  choose 
whether  they  would  go  before  the  centumviral  court ;  but  the  question  can- 
not be  answered  satisfactorily.  We  do  not  know  whether  there  were  any 
trials  that  could  be  held  only  before  the  centumvirs,  or  whether  all  causes 
could  be  referred  with  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  either  centumvirs  or 
judices  indifferently.     But  when  a  cause  was  pending  before  the  centumvirs, 


preside  in  the  centumviral  court  Thin  statement  nt  once  recAlls  the  jtuiieet  decemviri 
that  were  made  sacrosanct  in  B.C.  449  (Liv.  3,  55).  Niebuhr,  referring  specially  to 
ihejudicet,  considers  that  the  centumvirs  are  intended,  and  removes  the  creation  of 
the  court  back  to  the  time  of  King  £ervius  ;  while  Zumpt  {Ueber  da»  CeniumviraXr 
gericht)  reauhjudicet  decemviri  together  (as  Fuchta  affirms  must  certainly  be  done)  and 
refers  the  creation  of  the  court  to  the  Twelve  Tables,  five  members  being  chosen  from 
each  of  the  twenty  one  tribes.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  Livy  hss  projected  those 
officers  {judices  decemviri)  a  very  long  distfince  into  the  past,  and  that  they  did  not 
exist  till  a  century  or  two  later.  The  approximate  date  given  by  Pomponins  corre- 
sponds closely  with  the  statement  of  Fcstus,  that,  when  the  tribes  were  increased  to 
thirty -five  (B.O.  241),  three  members  were  elected  from  each  tribe,  so  that  the  exact 
total  number  was  106.  Again,  Ortolan,  Dean  Liddell,  and  others,  place  the  institution 
of  the  centumviral  court  about  the  period  of  the  original  establishment  of  the  pnstor- 
ship  (not  the  alien  prsetorsbip)  at  a  time  when  (Livy  says)  there  were  twenty-five 
tribes  (II.C.  887-358),  so  that  four  members  from  each  tribe  would  give  the  exact 
hundi-ed.  The  number,  however,  was  not  exact  in  later  timeii,  whether  originally 
exact  or  not ;  for  Varro  warns  us  to  take  the  name  cetUumviri  roughly,  and  Pliny 
mentions  in  his  time  180  members. 

Puchta  discusses  the  matter  at  some  length  {Curtus,  i.  151 ;  Bk.  n.  Oetdu 
d.  Mm.  Jleehtt,  sect.  49 ;  and  Ouraus,  ii.  25-28  :  Bk.  m.  Oesch.  d.  Rom,  Civil- 
Procetses,  sect.  153).  He  relies  little  on  Poinponius.  and  not  much  more  on  Festus  ; 
and  he  thinks  the  view  of  Zumpt  is  but  a  degree  less  probable  than  the  view  of 
Niebuhr.  Far  more  significant  ia  the  connectiiin  between  the  court  and  the  ancient 
procedure,  which  definitely  establishes  its  exbtence  at  a  time  when  another  system  had 
not  yet  replaced,  or  even  taken  its  position  by  the  side  of,  the  legit  actio.  Tracing 
the  probable  history  of  the  centumviral  court,  Puchta  believes  it  to  have  been  a  late 
offshoot  from  the  evidently  older  office  of  the  decemviri  Utibut  judicandii.  The 
decemvirs,  he  thinks,  were  created  by  King  Servius,  to  take  cognisance  of  causes 
involving  the  caput  of  citizens  or  the  portion  of  their  possessions  taken  into  account 
in  fixing  their  property  qualification  (that  is  to  say,  the  property  they  held  in  quiritarian 
ownership) — matters  of  deep  and  immediate  puiilic  interest,  which,  in  so  far  as  they 
existed  {caput  and  inheritaneet  only),  had  theretofore  been  dealt  with  by  the  pontiffs 
and  the  eomitia  curiata,  whose  attention  was  now  confined  to  non-contentious  cases  of 
that  kind  (adrogation  and  wills).  For  this  court  the  sign  of  the  hasta  {tignum 
quoddam  jutti  domdnii:  G.  iv.  16)  was  set  up,  as  the  symbol  of  public  duties. 
After  a  time  the  centumviral  court  was  established,  taking  over  from  the  deoem- 
viral  court  all  the  property  causes,  and  leaving  to  it  only  the  causes  touching  the 
caput  {Cfic.  pro  Ccec,  83 ;  Orat,  pro  Domo,  29).  Finally  the  political  significance  of  the 
hattOt  which  gave  rise  to  the  oontna^ot  judicium  privatum  bh^  judicium  centumviralet 
was  lost  sight  of ;  after  the  Uz  ^hutia  property  cases  of  all  sorts  oonld  come  before 
judiceM  privaiif  the  centumvirala  eautce  themselves  were  conceived  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  private  law,  and  the  activity  of  the  centumvirs  became  gradually  limited  to 
of  inheritance. 
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there  could  not  be  carried  before  9i  judex  any  subordinate  question  capable 
of  decision  in  the  centumviral  trial.  Justinian  in  this  way  explains  the  rule 
that,  pcmding  a  petitio  keretUtatis^  no  dispute  involving  the  same  question 
could  be  entered  before  2l  judex.  For,  says  he,  the  greatness  and  authority 
of  the  centumviral  tribunal  did  not  suffer  the  question  of  inheritance  to  be 
decided  by  any  less  authority  than  themselves.    (C  3,  31,  12.) 

From  the  circumstance  that  Cicero  enumerates  in  great  detail  the  kind  of 
causes  referred  to  the  centumvirs,  it  may  be  inferred  that  some  preference  at 
least  was  shown  for  that  tribunal.  The  list  that  he  gives  ^  includes  causes 
that  fall  under  four  heads  :  (i)  disputes  as  to  Quiritarian  ownership,  includ- 
ing therein  servitudes ;  (2)  wills ;  (3)  intestate  succession  {agnatioy  gentuitas)  \ 
(4)  tutela  and  questions  of  status  (as  freedom,  citizenship,  etc).  These  cover 
neariy  the  whole  civil  law,  only  three  topics  being  omitted  :  contracts  (except 
so  far  as  next  may  relate  to  this  subject),  delicts,  and  questions  of  possession 
as  contrasted  with  ownership.  Besides,  Cicero's  list  is  professedly  incom- 
plete. Whether  the  centumviral  court  also  possessed  a  certain  criminal 
jurisdiction  has  been  disputed.  Towards  the  time  of  Gaius  it  seems  to  have 
sat  only  to  try  questions  of  inheritance. 

Recuperatores, — While  there  could  be  only  ovLtjudex^  and  there  might  be 
several  arbitri^  there  were  always  several  recuperatores, — at  Rome,  three  or 
even  five.  The  recuperaiores  need  not  be  senators,  nor  need  they  be  drawn 
from  the  album  judicum;  persons  that  happened  to  be  in  court,  casual 
passers-by,  or  any  citizens  indiscriminately,  might  be  taken  for  the  purpose. 
They  exercised  the  same  functions  as  the  judex^  but,  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  were  employed  in  causes  requiring  speedy  decision,  we  do  not  know  to 
what  particular  classes  of  causes  (if  any)  they  were  limited. 

In  the  beginning  recuperaiores  are  supposed  to  have  been  employed  only 
in  causes  wherein  aliens  were  parties.  Festus  quotes  the  authority  of  the 
jurisconsult  i£lius  Callus  for  the  statement  that  reciperatores  (recoverers) 
constituted  the  court  or  commission  appointed  under  treaty  between*  Rome 
and  foreign  king^,  nations,  and  cities,  for  the  decision  of  disputes  between 
citizens  of  Rome  and  such  other  sovereign  powers.'  This  agrees  with  the 
later  circumstance  that  the  provincial  judices  were  designated,  noijudices^ 
but  recuperaiores.  Upon  this  basis  has  arisen  the  belief  that  the  recupera- 
iores were  at  first  the  arbitrators-  appointed  for  aliens,— a  scratch  court,  in 
anticipation  of  the  organisation  developed  under  the  alien  praetor.  In 
process  of  time  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  would  naturally  be  extended  to 
Roman  citizens,  as  it  certainly  did  extend  in  the  time  of  Cicero 

III.  PLACES  AND  TIMES  OF  JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

In  Rome  the  magistrates  sat  in  the  Forum  or  Comitium,  on  their  curule 
chairs,  the  lower  magistrates  on  lower  seats  (subseiiia).    In  the  provinces. 


^  Cicero,  de  Oral,,  1,  88 :  ..."  in  causiB  oentamviRliboB,  in  qnibiis  nsucapionum, 
tnteUram,  gentilitatum,  agnfttionom,  alluvionum,  circumlnvionum,  nexorum,  man- 
dpiorum,  pArietom,  lominnm,  Btillicidiorum,  testam^ntorum  ruptorum  et  ratorum, 
oeteraruznqu^  r«rum  innomerabilium  jura  versentar." 

*  Compare  the  PldiMcUum  {Lex  Antonia)  de  Termtttibiu,  4,  Momxnsen,  Corp, 
/a«er.  LaL,  L  114 ;  or  Brum,  Fonte9  Jur,  Rom.  AnU^,,  ^ 
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die  president  imitated  the  form  at  Rome,  and  sat  in  his  court  on  a  cunile 
chair.  Later  on,  the  courts  came  to  be  held  in  the  Basilicas,  which  after- 
wards formed  the  model  of  many  Christian  churches.  (Paul,  SenL  4,  6,  a.) 
Causes  also  were  heard  in  closed  buildings,  called  secretaria  or  auditonau 
The  proceedings  were,  however,  conducted  with  open  doors  (C.  Th.  i,  16, 9) ; 
and  the  practice  of  setting  up  a  screen  before  the  judge  was  severely  repro- 
bated in  a  constitution  of  Constantine.    (C.  Th.  i,  16,  7.) 

Anciently,  the  calendar  was  in  the  hands  of  the  pontiffs  and  patricians, 
and  great  mystery  surrounded  the  determination  of  the  days  on  which  it 
was  lawful  for  the  magistrates  to  sit ;  and  it  was  a  turning-point  in  the 
development  of  Roman  Law,  when  (about  B.C.  304)  Cn.  Flavius,  a  clerk  of 
Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  wrote  out  a  calendar,  and  published  the  forms  of 
legal  procedure.  Days  on  which  it  was  lawful  for  the  praetor  to  exercise  his 
general  powers  were  called  ySu/r.  Days  on  which  he  could  not  pronounce 
any  of  the  words,  ^^  Do^  Dico^  Addico^  were  called  ne/astu  There  were 
forty  dies  fasti  and  sixty  dies  ne fasti  in  the  year.  The  other  portion  of  the 
year  was  partially  open  to  legal  proceedings.  On  dies  comitiales — that  is, 
days  when  the  people  could  meet  for  legislative  purposes  or  elections — ^the 
preetor  could  act  if  the  popular  assembly  was  not  sitting.  Of  these  days 
there  were  190.  On  certain  other  days — endotercisi  or  intercisi — it  was  an 
impiety  to  perform  any  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  legis  actiones  before  the  rex 
SMcrificuius  came  down  in  the  morning  to  sacrifice  a  victim,  and  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day ;  but  the  intermediate  period  might  be  devoted  to 
legal  business. 

The  proceedings  before  judices  were  not  affected  by  the  dies  nefasU. 
The  judex  did  not  represent  the  Roman  people — he  was  simply  a  private 
citizen  appointed  by  authority  to  pronounce  a  decision  in  a  private  quarrel ; 
and  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  fettered  by  the  rules  that  limited 
or  hampered  the  transaction  of  state  affairs.  Here,  again,  is  an  indication 
of  the  broad  difference  between  y'f/j  SLiidjudiaum,  between  the  interposition 
of  the  state  and  the  conduct  of  merely  private  affairs.  The  judex  might  sit 
on  dies  nefastiy  but  he  abstained  from  sitting  on  holidays  (Jeriae),  These 
were  of  two  kinds — occasional  and  periodical.  Occasional  holidays 
{repentinae  fcriae)  were  fixed  by  the  magistrates  on  account  of  some  occa- 
sion of  public  rejoicing  or  sorrow.  In  later  times  these  days  were  called 
imperiales.  (C.  3,  12,  4.)  Periodical  {solemnes)  holidays  varied  at  different 
times.  The  last  day  of  December  and  the  3d  of  January  were  public  holi- 
days. (D.  2,  12,  5  ;  D.  50,  16,  233,  I.)  The  time  of  sowing  and  harvest 
also  was  kept  free  from  litigation  in  periods  varying  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  province.    (D.  2,  12,  4.) 

The  distinction  between  the  times  lawful  for  the  acts  of  the  magistrate 
and  the  trial  of  causes  heiore  judices  existed  down  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  He 
allowed  2.^  days  to  litigation,  whether  before  2ipratorox  2ijudeXy  hence  called 
diesjuriaici  or  dies  j'udiciarii.  The  rest  of  the  year  was  open  to  litigation 
with  the  consent  of  the  parties.  (D.  2,  12,  i,  i  ;  D.  2,  12,  6.)  A  constitu- 
tion, of  date  A.D.  389,  by  Valentinian,  Theodosius,  and  Arcadiua,  begins  by 
stating  that  all  the  year  is  dies  juridici^  but  a  vacation  of  two  months  was 
allowed  for  harvest ;  also  every  Sunday,  the  usual  holidays  in  January,  the 
anniversary  of  the  origin  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  a  fortnight  at  Easter, 
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the  anniversaiy  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  Epiphany,  were  kept  free 
from  legal  business.  (C.  3,  12,  7.)  In  a.d.  392  Easter  was  made  a  general 
hoUday.    (C.  3,  la,  8.) 

IV.  THE  JURISCONSULTS. 

Juriseomultiy  Jttreconsultiy  Jurisperiti^  Jurtsprudenfes^  ^r.— Until  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  the  administration  of  law  was  not  confided  to  professional 
lawyers.  It  was  regarded  as  a  public  office  that  each  citizen  might  be  called 
upon  to  undertake.  The  praetor  was,  generally  speaking,  more  of  a  state»> 
man  than  a  jurist,  a  politician  on  his  way  to  the  consulship ;  not,  as  with  us, 
a  middle-aged  lawyer  retiring  from  active  practice  to  exercise  judicial 
functions.  The/ir^r,  similarly,  was  a  man  of  respectable  social  standing, 
and  presumably  of  intelligence  and  probity,  with  more  or  less  experience  of 
the  world ;  not  necessarily  a  man  of  any  legal  knowledge.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  there  grew  up  in  Rome  a  class  of  men  that  made  it  their 
business  to  know  the  law  and  to  communicate  their  information  to  such  as 
sought  it  Hence  a  strange  result.  The  men  that  knew  the  law  had  no 
direct  participation  in  the  administration  of  justice  ;  the  men  that  adminis* 
tered  justice  did  not  know  law. 

Pomponius  states  that  the  custody  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  knowledge 
of  the  forms  of  procedure,  and  the  right  of  interpreting  the  law  belonged  in 
eariy  times  to  the  College  of  Pontiffs,  who  were  then  patrician  officers.  He 
further  informs  us  that  this  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  practical  working  of 
the  law  was  maintained  for  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  puUication  of  the 
Twelve  Tables.  The  first  person  that  publicly  professed  to  give  information 
on  points  of  law  is  said  to  have  been  Tiberius  Coruncanius,  the  first  plebeian 
Pontifex  Maximus,  consul  in  BjC.  280.  During  the  two  following  centuries, 
however,  the  task  of  answering  questions  of  law  seems  to  have  fallen  chiefly 
on  aged  patricians  that  had  held  high  public  office ;  but  from  about  a 
century  before  Christ  the  existence  of  a  class  of  professional  jurisconsults 
may  be  dated.  Any  one  that  had  confidence  in  his  own  knowledge  gave 
legal  advice  to  such  persons  as  had  confidence  enough  in  him  to  become  his 
clients.  During  the  republic  it  was  entirely  voluntary  for  a  magistrate  to 
accept,  or  for  any  one  to  submit  to  him,  advice  on  points  of  law.  Neverthe- 
less, the  ignorance  of  the  prsetor  and  of  the  judices  naturally  made  them 
welcome  the  assistance  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  jurisconsults  to  offer. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  authority  of  the  opinions  of  individual  jurisconsults 
varied  with  the  public  estimation  of  their  answers  and  of  their  writings.  But 
Augustus,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  authority  of  juristic  opinions  (and  to 
have  effective  control  over  the  profession),  established  a  privileged  class  of 
authorised  jurisconsults,  to  whose  decisions  special  weight  should  attach. 

The  earliest  collection  of  Roman  laws,  the  Jus  Papirianum  of  the  regal 
period,  has  already  been  refeiTed  to.  It  was  not  till  B.C.  304  that  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  law  was  wrested  from  the  patricians.  In  that  year  Cneius 
Flavins,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  and  by  profession  (not  a  jurist,  but)  a  public 
scrivener  and  notary,  who  had  been  employed  as  agent  by  Appius  Claudius 
in  that  statesman's  attempt  to  increase  the  political  influence  of  the  freed- 
men,  obtained  possession  both  of  the  various  forms  proper  for  the  different 
kinds  of  process  and  of  the  lawful  times  of  legal  proceedings,  and  published 
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the  whole  of  the  sacred  information.  Flavius's  calendar  and  list  of  technical 
forms  was  known  as  Jus  Flavianum,  To  Appius  Claudius  himself  (censor, 
B.C.  307)  is  attributed  a  work  De  Usurpationibus^  now  lost  A  century  later, 
about  B.C.  200,  Sextus  i^llius  Psetus  Catus  (curule  aedile,  B.c.  200 ;  consul, 
B.C.  198)  wrote  a  work  in  three  parts  (hence  called  Tripertitd)  containing 
the  Twelve  Tables,  the  interpretation  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  legis 
actiones.  This  was  designated  Jus  ^Uanum,  The  jurisconsults  of  the 
century  following  are  now  represented  by  only  a  few  legal  opinions  and 
scraps  of  writings,  or  mere  references  to  such.  M.  Porcius  Cato— either 
the  censor  (b.c.  234-149),  or  his  son  Licinianus  (died  about  B.C.  152),  both 
of  whom  bore  a  high  reputation — and  M.  Junius  Brutus  (about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  B.C.)  wrote  commentaries  on  the  civil  law.  Fabius 
Pictor,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Cato,  set  forth  the  Jus  Pontificium;  M. 
Manilius  (consul,  B.C.  149)  treated  of  Actions  ;  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus 
(consul  B.C.  129)  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  subject  of  Magistrates; 
and  M.  Junius  Gracchanus,  who  derived  his  cognomen  from  his  friendship 
with  the  famous  tribune  of  the  plebeians,  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  wrote  on 
Roman  constitutional  and  social  history.  Such  men  as  these  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  prepared  for  and  to  have  ushered  in  the  golden  age  of  legal 
study.  Q.  Mucius  Scaevnla  the  pontifex  (consul,  B.C.  95 ;  died,  B.C.  82), 
whom  Cicero,  his  pupil,  declares  to  have  been  the  most  eloquent  of  jurists, 
and  the  most  learned  jurist  among  orators*  is  regarded  as  the  first  to  have 
published  a  -complete  system  of  the  civil  law.  This  work  was  arranged  in 
eighteen  books.  He  is  the  most  ancient  lawyer  whose  writings  have  fur- 
nished extracts  to  the  compilers  of  the  Digest.  Another  pupil  of  his,  C. 
Aquillius  Gallus,  Cicero's  colleague  in  the  praetorship  (b.C  65),  and  a  jurist 
of  much  consideration,  was  the  instructor  of  Servius  Sulpicius.  L.  Cincius 
(of  the  age  of  Cicero)  wrote  on  the  Calendar,  the  comitia^  the  power  of  the 
•consuls,  the  office  of  jurisconsult,  and  war  (six  books  at  least) ;  and  he  com- 
piled a  glossary  of  ancient  words.  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus  (consul,  B.c.  51), 
the  pupil  of  Aquillius  Gallus,  and  one  of  the  best  orators  as  well  as  one  of 
the  best  jurists  of  the  age,  wrote  a  large  number  of  legal  works,  including  a 
commentary  on  the  edicts  of  the  praetors.  He,  too,  handed  on  the  torch  to 
distinguished  pupils,  chief  of  whom  were  Aulus  Ofilius  and  Alfenus  Varus. 
The  latter  produced  a  very  extensive  and  important  book  called  Digestcu 
Ofilius,  besides  imitating  his  master  in  writing  on  the  praetorian  edicts,  was 
the  teacher  both  of  Capito  and  of  Labeo.  And  C.  Trebatius  Testa,  a  trusted 
adviser  of  Augustus^  who  composed  nine  or  ten  books  dt  Religionibus  and 
several  de  Jure  Civili^  was  also  the  teacher  of  Labeo.* 

Functions  of  Jurisconsult, — The  functions  of  a  jurisconsult  are  summed 
up  by  Cicero  {fie  OrcU,^  i,  48;  pro  Mur.^  9)  in  four  words — respondere^  cavett^ 
agere,  scribere.  He  was  said  respondere,  when  he  stated  the  opinion  he  had 
formed  on  the  facts  of  the  case  as  submitted  to  him.  This  he  would  deliver 
to  the  client  (at  a  later  period,  sealed  with  his  seal,  indicating  imperial 
authorisation),  and  the  client  would  place  it  before  the  judex  in  his  own 


*  For  the  frftgirents  of  the  Republican  jurisconsults,  see  Huschke's  luritprudentia 
Anteiustin,  qwB  tupenunt,  pp.  1-44. 
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writing  or  with  his  own  attestation.*  Cavere  is  to  point  out  all  the  steps 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  or  protection  of  the  client's  rights,  and  parti- 
cularly the  legal  forms  to  be  observed.  Agere  is  to  appear  before  the 
magistrate  or  the  judex^  and  there  give  counsel  in  support  of  the  client's 
interests.  Scribere  is  to  draw  up  legal  instruments  generally  ;  it  may  also 
be  stretched  to  include  the  composition  of  treatises  on  law. 

The  Roman  law-student  picked  up  his  knowledge  of  law  chiefly  in 
the  chambers  of  a  jurist.  It  was  always  considered  honourable,  Cicero 
tells  us,  to  impart  instruction  in  the  civil  law,  and  the  chambers  of 
eminent  jurists  were  filled  with  pupils.  Cicero  himself  frequented  the 
auditorium  first  of  Q.  Mucius  the  augur  and  afterwards  of  his  still  more  dis- 
tinguished relative,  Q.  Mucius  the  pontifex.  Servius  Sulpicius  was  similarly 
trained  by  Lucilius  and  Aquillius.  Three  stages  of  legal  education  are 
denoted  in  the  Digest  by  the  words  instituere^  audirey  instruere — to  lay  the 
foundation  of  professional  knowledge,  to  listen  to  the  eminent  jurist  deliver- 
ing his  views  in  consultation,  and  to  build  up  and  complete  one's  profes- 
sional acquirements.  An  advanced  pupil  was  called  the  jurist's  studtosus; 
a  term  probably  implying  that  the  pupil,  although  still  attending  in  the 
jurist's  chambers,  was  capable  of  doing  business  on  his  own  account.  Mr 
Poste  thinks  that,  under  the  empire,  '*  probably  every  lawyer  was  called  a 
juris  studtosus  until  by  imperial  diploma  he  had  received  the/wj  respondendi 
which  made  him  z,  juris  auctor"    (Poste,  Gaius^  p.  147,  2d  ed.) 

From  the  manner  wherein  the  jurisconsults  modified  the  law,  it  is 
extremely  difiicult  to  specify  the  changes  that  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  them. 
It  is  probably  to  them,  however,  that  is  due  the  extension  oiglans  (an  acorn) 
to  every  kind  of  fruit,  and  tignum  (timber)  to  every  kind  of  building 
material.  Their  influence  was  also  felt  in  forms  of  conveyancing.  Of  these 
the  most  generally  useful  was  the  fictitious  suit  {in  jure  cessio)^  which, 
although  resorted  to  long  before  the  existence  of  jurisconsults  as  a  profes- 
sional class,  was  doubtless  largely  extended  by  them.  It  was  by  their 
ingenuity,  as  Cicero  complains,  that  women  were  enabled  to  nominate  their 
own  tutores.  The  great  bulk  of  Roman  law,  and  all  that  is  most  valuable 
in  it,  is  due  to  the  activity  of  the  jurisconsults,  down  to  the  end  of  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era  :  a  glance  at  the  Table  of  Statutes  and  Consti- 
tutions shows  how  small  was  the  amount  contributed  by  direct  legislation. 

V.  THE  CRIMINAL  COURTS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  Comitia. — In  theory  the  supreme  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases 
always  rested  with  the  people  in  their  assemblies  ;  although  in  fact  it  began 
at  an  early  date  to  be  delegated  to  commissions.  The  cognisable  ofiences 
were  at  no  period  formally  set  forth  in  the  laws,  but  were  chiefly  determined 
and  defined  by  custom,  and  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  time.  The  presid- 
ing magistrate  was  the  prosecutor.  He  had  previously  given  formal  notice, 
at  a  public  meeting,  that  he  intended  to  summon  the  comitia  on  a  particular 

^  D.,  1,  2,  47.  But  jiiriits  were  also  consulted  on  all  sorts  of  business  matters 
outside  the  sphere  of  litigation.  Cicero  fpecifies  the  inarriage  of  a  daughter,  the  pur- 
cbsse  of  an  estate,  asd  the  cnltiTaUon  of  a  field.     \^Dt  Otat,,  3,  83.) 
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day  for  the  impeachment  of  the  accused  {r&'em  dicere  aUcui)^  who  was  thrown 
into  prison  till  the  day  of  trial,  unless  he  found  sureties  for  his  due  appear- 
ance. On  the  day  of  trial,  the  magistrate  preferred  the  charge,  and  supported 
it  by  evidence  {anquisitio) ;  after  which  he  laid  before  the  comitia  a  bill 
embodying  the  penalties  he  proposed  to  inflict  on  the  accused.  This  bill  the 
comitia  dealt  with,  accepted  or  rejected,  in  the  usual  manner.  They  might 
act  in  precise  accordance  with  a  clear  provision  of  the  law,  or  they  might 
adapt  a  provision  of  some  existing  law  to  the  more  or  less  similar  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case,  or  they  might  ground  their  decision  on  some 
previous  decisions  in  similar  cases  not  embodied  in  any  law  ;  or  they  might 
be  guided  in  their  judgment  merely  by  the  general  feeling  of  the  time 
in  regard  to  the  particular  offence.  The  criminal  legislation  of  the  period 
was  by  no  means  extensive. 

Special  Commissions  {Qtuestiones). — In  the  history  of  the  kings  there  is 
mention  of  Duumviri^  to  whom  Tullus  Hostilius  delegated  the  trial  of  Hora- 
tius  ;  and  to  the  same  early  period  belong  the  Qucsstores  Parricidii  for  the 
trial  of  capital  cases.  Owing  presumably  to  the  difficulty  of  properly  conduct- 
ing complicated  cases  before  a  court  so  little  fitted  for  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion and  patient  discrimination  of  evidence,  and  probably  under  the  influence 
of  the  senate,  there  grew  up,  in  the  early  Republic,  a  similar  practice  of  dele- 
gating the  judicial  power  of  the  comitia  in  particular  criminal  cases  to  one  or 
two  persons  called  Quasitores  or  Qjuastores  (Investigators,  or  Triers). 
These  were  special  commissioners,  who  sat  as  judges  to  investigate  the 
facts  of  the  particular  cases  referred  to  them.  They  were  no  doubt  elected 
by  the  comitia^  although  the  senate,  in  matters  within  its  jurisdiction,  also 
usually  appointed  a  senator  as  a  Qusstor.  The  Quaestor  was  always  assisted 
by  a  jury  or  body  of  assessors  {consilium).  These  were  chosen  exclusively 
from  the  senators,  until  the  passing  of  the  lex  Sempronia  (B.C.  123),  after 
which  the  area  of  selection  varied  considerably  (see  page  45).  The  opinion 
of  a  majority  of  the  jury  decided  the  verdict  of  the  court,  which,  whether  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  judge  or  otherwise,  was  final  The  first 
special  commission  recorded  under  the  Republic  belongs  to  the  year  B.C.  413, 
on  which  occasion  the  comitia  tributa^  at  the  instance  of  the  senate,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  comitia  centuriata^  appointed  the  consuls  as  Quas- 
tores  to  inquire  into  the  murder  of  M.  Postumius,  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers 
with  consular  power.*  The  plan  seems  to  have  worked  successfully  ;  and  it 
was  an  easy  transition,  first  from  a  commission  for  a  particular  case  to 
a  commission  for  all  cases  of  the  same  kind  awaiting  trial  at  the  same  time, 
and  next  to  a  permanent  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  all  cases  of  a  particular 
nature. 

Standing  Commissions  {Quastiones  Perpetua), — The  Qucestiones  Per- 
petuee  were  permanent  or  Standing  Commissions*  for  the  trial  of  par- 
ticular classes  of  offences.     The  first  of  these  courts  was  instituted  by  the 

^  '*  Senatusoonsultum  factum  ent  ut  de  qaaastione  PostnmiaDiB  cedia  tribani 
primo  quoque  tempore  ad  plebem  ferrent  plebesque  pneficeret  qusBstioni  quern  vellet. 
A  plebe  connensu  populi  consulibus  negotium  mandatur."     (Li v.  iv.  51.) 

*  They  were  designated  perpetuoi  in  opposition  to  the  special  commissions.  Per- 
petuee,  as  in  the  expression  edichim  perpetuum,  means  simply  lasting  through  the  year 
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lex  Catfiurma^  ac  149,  for  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  malversation  in 
the  provinces  i^rtpetundct)}  The  next  was  the  court  that  took  cognisance  of 
bribery  at  elections  {ambitus)^  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  created  by  the 
Ux  Maria^  B.c  1 19.*  The  impairment  or  degradation  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Roman  people,  or  of  such  persons  as  they  invested  with  authority  {majestas) 
does  not  appear  as  a  crime  in  enactments  earlier  than  the  lex  AppuUia, 
about  B.C.  10a'  There  existed  in  B.C.  90  (although  the  date  of  institution  is 
unknown)  a  court  for  cases  of  embezzlement  of  public  property  (peculatus),^ 
More  courts  were  created  by  leges  Cornelia  of  Sulla,  B.C  81  :  for  vis  (forcible 
obstruction  of  the  administrative  authorities  or  officers) ;  *  for  parricidium 
(murder),*  and  incendium  (arson),'  by  lex  Cornelia  de  sicariis  et  veneficiis; 
and  for  feUsum  (forgery,  including  coinage  of  base  money  and  bribed 
evidence).*  lliese  were  the  most  important  of  the  standing  commissions. 
The  legislation  of  Sulla  confirmed  and  expanded  the  growing  systematisa- 
tion  of  the  criminal  law,  and  drew  within  the  cognisance  of  these  specialised 
tribunals  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  criminal  business  of  the 
state.  Each  court  was  established  by  a  law,  which  defined  the  crime  and 
the  punishment  of  persons  that  should  fall  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  regu- 
lated its  constitution  and  procedure.  The  theoretical  supremacy  of  the 
comitia  remained;  and  the  comitia  continued  directly  to  exercise  their 
judicial  power  in  all  cases  not  provided  for  by  a  standing  commission— 
for  instance,  in  cases  of  perduellio  (high  treason),  which  were  always  tried 

of  offioB  of  the  presiding  magistrate,  the  principle  of  the  tribunal  alone  being  "  per- 
petoal,"  or  established  for  an  indefinite  period. 

^  The  laws  de  repdmndxi  were  :  (1)  Ux  CalpumieL,  b.o.  149  ;  (2)  Ux  Junta, 
between  149  and  122,  abont  134  ;  (3)  Ux  AeUia,  about  122;  (4)  Ux  ServiUa  of 
Glanda,  about  111 ;  (5)  Ux  Corndia  of  Sulla,  81  ;  (6)  Ux  Julia  of  Cesar,  69. 

*  Ihe  laws  de  ambitu  were  :  (1)  Ux  Comdia  Baebia,  b.o.  181  ;  (2)  Ux  Comdia 
Pultia,  159;  (3)  Ux  Maria,  119;  (4)  Ux  Fabia ;  (6)  Ux  AcUia  Calpumia,  67; 
(6)  Ux  TuUia,  63 ;  (7;  Ux  Lleinia,  66 ;  (8)  Ux  Pompeia,  62 ;  <9)  Ux  Julia  of 
Augustas,  18.  As  early  as  B.c.  432  a  plebiscituni  had  been  passed  forbidding 
candidates  to  wear  aconspiouous  dress  :  and  the  Ux  Poetdia,  B.O.  353,  disoountenanoed 
eioeasive  seal  in  oanvassing. 

'  The  l*ws  dU  majeatate  were  :  (1)  Ux  AppuUia,  B.C.  102  or  100 ;  (2)  Ux  Varia, 
92 ;  (3)  Ux  Comdia,  81 ;  (4)  Ux  JuUa  of  Cesar,  which  was  revived  and  oppresnvely 
extended  under  the  empire. 

^  The  Iaw  establishing  this  court  remained  valid  till  the  Ux  Julia  (of  Cesar  or 
Augustus).  The  Ux  Julia  included  sacriUgium  (stealing  or  injuring  religious 
property)  and  the  crimen  de  pecuniis  reiiduit, 

*  The  laws  de  vi  were  :  (1)  Ux  Plautia,  B.C.  89  ;  (2)  Ux  Comdia,  81,  establishing 
the  Qyceatio  Perpetua  de  vi;  (3)  Ux  LuUaia,  78,  supplementary  to  Ux  PUiuUa; 
(4)  Ux  Pompeia,  62  (temporary,  with  special  reference  to  the  murder  of  Cln<lius  and 
the  subsequent  disturbances) ;  (6)  Ux  Julia  (of  Caspar),  46,  superseding  previous  laws. 
By  the  last,  or  by  Uge$  JuluB  of  Augustus,  vis  pubUca  and  vi$  privata  are  pointedly 
distingnished. 

*  Somewhat  modified  by  the  Ux  Pompeia  de  Parricidiu,  B.O.  65. 

'  When  connected  with  a  riot,  incendium  also  fell  under  the  Ux  Pompeia  devitoid 
the  Ux  Julia  de  vL 

•  The  penalty  of  all  the  Cornelian  laws  was  exile  («9i(C  d  ignis  interdietio). 
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before  the  comitia^  or  before  special  commissioners,  when  not  included 
under  majestas  or  vis.  The  senate  possessed  no  criminal  jurisdiction  over  citi- 
zens, although  it  regularly  tried  state  crimes  committed  by  the  allies,  and  had 
always  assumed  the  unconstitutional  right  of  initiative  in  cases  of  exceptional 
emergency.  Unimportant  crimes  were  dealt  with  by  the  magistrates  pos- 
sessing imperium^  and  punished  by  imprisonment,  6ne,  or  even  flogging. 

The  presiding  judge  of  the  standing  commissions  was  not  elected  directly 
by  the  comttia;  he  was  either  one  of  the  praetors  or  a  special  Judex  Qjuas- 
tionis^  and  the  praetor  was  nominated  by  the  law  creating  the  particular  court. 
By  the  lex  Caipurnia^  for  instance,  and  again  by  the  lexAcilia^  the  presidency 
of  the  court  de  repetundis  was  naturally  conferred  on  the  alien  praetor.  But 
the  great  increase  of  civil  business  soon  gave  full  occupation  to  both  the 
alien  and  the  city  praetor,  and  the  remaining  four  praetors,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  their  several  provinces  on  election,  were  detained  for  a  year  at 
home  to  preside  in  the  criminal  courts.  Sulla  increased  the  courts  to  eight 
or  nine,  and  the  praetors  to  eight,  six  of  whom  were  now  free  to  preside  at 
criminal  trials.  They  distributed  the  courts  among  them  by  lot.  For  each  of 
the  courts  not  provided  with  a  praetor  as  president,  a  supplementary  judge, 
called  judex  qucestioms^  was  appointed.  Concerning  the  judex  quastioms 
little  is  known.  He  sat  for  the  praetor,  with  equal  authority,  as  president  of 
a  criminal  commission.  Unlike  the  praetor,  he  was  required  to  take  an  oath 
on  assuming  office.  How  he  was  appointed,  whether  by  the  comitia  or  by  the 
praetor,  or  by  the  special  law  of  the  court,  is  not  known ;  neither  can  we  tell 
whether  he  was  appointed  for  some  department  of  the  work  of  the  court,  or  for 
the  particular  occasion,  or  as  a  permanent  deputy.  Two  commissions  were  not 
given  to  one  person  ;  and,  while  there  were  fewer  spare  praetors  than  there  were 
criminal  courts,  the  most  obvious  way  of  supplying  presidents  was  to  appoint 
2i  judex  quastionis  for  each  judgeless  commission.  The  necessity  for  the 
continuance  of  this  appointment  was  finally  obviated  by  the  great  increase 
of  praetors  under  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  The  presiding  judge  was 
charged  solely  with  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  govern- 
ing his  particular  court  He  had  no  voice  in  the  decision,  which  was 
wholly  a  matter  for  the  jury.  But  an  unfair  judge  might  indirectly  sway  the 
trial,  by  urging  embarrassing  technicalities,  or  by  falsely  reporting  the  verdict 
as  shown  by  the  state  of  the  ballot. 

The  classes  that  the  jury  {judices)  were  drawn  from,  their  qualifications 
for  office,  their  number,  and  the  successive  judiciary  laws  relating  to  them, 
have  been  already  fully  set  forth  (page  44). 

Under  the  Qucestiones  Perpetuce  the  procedure  was  pretty  much  the  same 
in  all  the  courts.  The  general  course  was  this.  The  intending  im- 
peacher  (it  was  now  open  to  any  citizen  to  prosecute)  applied  to  the 
president  of  the  court  that  took  cognisance  of  the  kind  of  charge  to  be 
brought,  for  leave  to  prefer  an  accusation  {postuiatio).  If  two  or  more 
persons  made  simultaneous  application,  a  jury  decided  which  of  them 
should  be  the  impeacher  {divinatio).  The  impeacher  then  formally 
stated  the  name  of  the  accused  and  the  crime  to  be  charged  against 
him  {nominis  or  crimims  delatio).  The  accused  was  next  cited  before 
the  praetor,  and  the  charge  was  preferred  against  him  in  person  {citatio) ; 
upon  which    he   was    interrogated    for   the  purpose    of  eliciting   admis- 
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sions,  so  as  to  narrow  the  issues  to  be  tried  {tnierrogatio) ;  and  a  formal 
charge  was  thereupon  drawn  up  {inscriptio)  and  signed  by  the  impeacher 
and  his  supporters  (subscriptio).  The  judge  then  formally  registered  the 
name  of  the  accused  {nomims  receptio\  and  appointed  a  day  for  the  trial, 
which,  unless  fixed  by  the  special  law  regulating  the  quastio^  or  varied  by 
other  special  circumstances  (such  as  difficulties  in  procuring  the  evidence), 
was  generally  the  tenth  day  following.  On  the  day  of  trial,  the  jury  was 
chosen  by  ballot  from  the  available  list,  unless  the  special  law  regulating  the 
quastio  ordained  otherwise  ;  and,  if  any  of  them  failed  to  appear  when  called, 
the  judge  had  power  to  enforce  their  attendance  or  to  punish  their  absence. 
If  the  impeacher  did  not  appear,  the  accused  was  instantly  discharged  ;  but 
a  fresh  process  might  be  instituted.  If  the  accused  did  not  appear,  sentence 
was  pronounced  against  him,  late  in  the  day,  in  terms  of  the  special  law  of 
the  court.  Both  impeacher  and  accused  might  conduct  their  own  case,  or 
obtain  the  assistance  of  counsel  and  friends. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  the  jury  gave  their  verdict,  at  first  openly, 
but  after  the  Ux  Cassia  (R.C.  1 37)  by  ballot.  It  might  be  expressed  in  any  one  of 
three  forms — Not  Guilty  (Absolvo\  Guilty  {Condemno\  and  Doubtful  {Non 
Uquef),  Equal  votes  were  construed  favourably  to  the  accused.  In  case  of 
Doubtful^  the  judge  said  Ampiius  ("Further,"  "  More  fully"),  and  the  cause 
was  heard  a  second  time,  or  oftener  {ampliatio\  until  the  jury  were  able  either 
to  acquit  or  to  condemn.  About  B.C.  in,  however,  the  lex  Servilia  of  Glaucia 
discontinued  amplicUio  and  introduced  comperendinatio^  or  the  deferring  of 
the  trial  at  the  point  of  the  verdict  to  the  next  day  but  one  following.^  There 
were  now  two  stages  in  the  trial.  In  the  first  stage  {actio  prifna\  both  sides 
stated  their  case,  examined  the  witnesses,  and  summed  up  the  evidence ; 
the  proceedings  were  now  suspended  till  the  day  after  the  morrow,  when  the 
second  stage  {actio  secunda)  came  on,  and  both  parties  could  bring  forward 
firesh  evidence  and  discuss  the  case  over  again.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
hearing,  the  jury  must  either  acquit  or  condemn  ;  they  were  not  permitted  to 
declare  that  they  could  not  make  up  their  minds  {Non  Liquet),  The  lex 
*  Servilia  ruled  the  trials  de  Repetundis  down  to  the  time  of  Sulla.  Zumpt 
maintains  that,  after  the  laws  of  Sulla,  comperendinaiio  still  remained  in 
trials  for  all  official  crimes  {Amtsverbrecken\  while  for  all  common  crimes 
the  ampiiaiio  was  introduced.  By  the  lex  Aurelia  (b.c  70),  as  he  holds, 
comperendinaiio  was  abolished,  but  ampiiatio  did  not  succeed  to  its  place. 
A  single  actio  was  substituted — which,  however,  might  last  for  several  days — 
so  that  it  was  no  longer  competent  to  vote  a  fresh  hearing,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  pronounce  a  final  judgment.    (Zumpt,  CrimincUrecht  d.  Rom,  Rep,^  II.  2, 


^  Cicero  (tn  Verr.  IL  1,  9)  says  the  lex  Acilia  permitted  no  ampiiatio  or  other 
adjoaroment  after  all  was  ready  fur  the  venlict.  He  also  ascribes  the  introduction  of 
eomperendinatio  to  the  Ux  Servilia  of  Glaucia,  before  which  he  says  ampiiatio  was  per- 
mitted. But  the  lex  Acilia  repetundarum,  permitted  ampiiaiio  (Bruns,  Fontes  lur. 
Bom,  Ant,  p.  52)  ;  and  Cicero's  statement  either  applies  to  another  lex  Aeilia,  oris 
mistaken.  A  further  alternative  is — that  the  lex  repetundarum  given  by  Mommsen 
snd  Brons  as  the  lex  Acilia  Is  neither  the  lex  Servilia  nor  the  lex  Acilia,  Mommsen, 
however,  rejects  Cicero's  statement  as  to  the  lex  Acilia^**  iptit  Cioeronis  verbitpcuime 
unravels  the  whole  qu«sstion.     (Corp.  Imcr,  Lot.  I.  65.) 
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127;  311 ;  214).  The  jury  further  estimated  the  penalty  of  the  accused  an 
condemnation  {litis  4Bstitnatio\  if  pecuniary  ;  and  in  this  they  were  guided 
by  the  special  law  of  the  court,  which  prescribed  perhaps  double,  trtblei  or 
quadruple  the  amount  charged  against  the  accused. 

VI.   REPUBLICAN  SOURCES  OF  LAW. 

During  the  Republic  there  were  three  direct  and  three  indirect  sources 
of  law. 

Formally  and  directly  law  emanated  chiefly  from  the  two  popular  a»* 
semblies,  and  to  a  certain  small  extent  from  the  senate. 

A  iex  (or  pcpuli-scitum)^  or  statute,  was  an  enactment  passed  by  the 
comitia  centuriata^  on  the  proposal  of  a  senatorial  magistrate, — ^for  instance, 
a  consul  or  a  praetor.  From  first  to  last  leges  were  binding  on  the  whole 
people,  patricians  and  plebeians  alike. 

KpUbiscitum  was  an  enactment  passed  by  the  comitia  tributOy  on  the 
proposal  of  a  plebeian  magistrate, — usually  a  tribune.  At  first  pMrisciiM 
were  binding  on  the  plebeians  alone.  By  the  lex  Hortensia^  B.C  287,  how- 
ever, it  was  finally  setded  that  they  should  be  binding  on  the  whole  people, 
patricians  and  plebeians  alike.  They  were  commonly  designated  leges j  as 
lex  CanuleiOy  lex  AqtUlitu 

For  the  last  half  of  the  republican  period  these  two  independent  legis> 
lative  bodies  worked  side  by  side  with  surprising  harmony  and  mutual 
forbearance.  Perhaps  this  absence  of  serious  discord  was  considerably  due 
to  the  superior  interest  of  each  in  different  matters.  The  comitia  tributa 
seems  to  have  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  private  law,  while  the  comitia 
ceniuriata  attended  to  matters  of  government  and  foreign  relations.  During 
the  latter  half  of  the  Republican  period  the  plebiscites  became  of  increasing 
importance. 

A  Senatusconsultum  was  a  resolution  passed  by  the  senate,  and  not 
vetoed  by  a  tribune  of  the  plebeians.  The  senate  never  possessed  or  claimed 
the  right  to  make  or  to  repeal  a  law.  But  in  the  early  half  of  the  Republic 
they  appear  to  have  insisted  on  revising  and  sanctioning  all  bills  that  were 
to  be  submitted  to  the  comitia;  and  a  law  of  B.C.  67  seems  to  have  stopped 
their  occasional  assumption  of  the  right  to  suspend  temporarily,  in  favour  of 
an  individual,  the  operation  of  a  law.  Further,  the  senate,  of  its  own 
authority,  was  in  the  habit  of  issuing  administrative  edicts  that  possessed 
the  force  of  law  in  such  matters  as  were  not  provided  for  by  any  exist- 
ing law.    (See  Appendix  II.  to  this  section,  p.  65.) 

The  three  informal  or  indirect  sources  were— the  Edicts  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  especially  of  the  praetors,  long-continued  and  generally  recognised 
customs,  and  the  opinions  delivered  by  the  jurisconsults.  The  two  last  were 
commonly  rendered  effective  through  absorption  in  the  praetorian  edicts. 

To  the  above-named  sources  of  written  law,  Cicero  adds  previous  de- 
cisions {res  judicata)  and  equity  {aquitas), 

"  The  legislative  power  of  the  popular  assembly  and  the  absence  of  legis- 
lative power  in  the  senate  and  the  praetor  were  marked  by  a  difference  of 
style  in  the  lex  and  plebiscite,  edict  and  decree  of  the  senate  :  while  the  lex 
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• 

and  plebiscite  employed  the  imperative  {damneu  esto^jus potestasque  esio^  etc) 
the  resolutions  of  the  senate  scrupulously  avoid  the  imperative,  and  are  clothed 
in  the  forrmpiacere,  censert,  arbitrari,  etc,  as  if  they  were  rather  recommen. 
dations  than  commands ;  and  the  edicts  and  interdicts  of  the  praetor  are 
couched  in  the  subjunctive  {Exhibeas^  Restituas,  €tc,\  a  milder  form  of  impera- 
tive. Or  to  show  that  their  force  and  operation  is  limited  to  his  own  tenure 
of  office,  they  are  expressed  in  the  first  person  {actionem  dabo,  ratum  habeboy 
vim  fieri  veto).  When  he  has  authority  to  command,  he  shows  it  by  using 
the  imperative,  as  in  addressing  litigants  {mittite  umbo  hominem^  inite  viam^ 
rediie\  or  the  judge  (fondemnato^  absoivito).*'  (Poste,  Gaiusi  i»  1-7  comm., 
p.  36  (2d  ed).    After  Iheriag,  Geist  des  Ratn.  Rechts^  47.) 


APPENDIX  L  TO  THE  rOREGOING  SECTION. 

BIPUBUOAir  UOSB. 

The  following  is  a  conspectus  of  the  most  important  U'jtM  (inclndinsr  pUbUcUa  and 
a  few  primlegia)  that  have  oome  down  to  us  with  particular  titles  from  the  period  of 
the  Bepablia  It  may  be  noted  that  a  Ux  generally  took  its  title  from  the  gentile 
Baaie  of  its  propoeer,  as  Ux  Uortentia ;  sometimes  from  the  two  consuls  or  the  magis- 
trates^ as  lex  AcUia  Calpumia,  lex  Papia  Poppcsa  ;  sometimes  from  its  object^  as  Ux 
SewiproniajtuUeiaria  or  Ux  Oincia  dt  donU  et  muneribut : — 

B.O. 

508.  Zeffa  Vaierite,  securing  annual  magistracies  and  right  of  appeal. 
1 492.  Lex  IcUia,  forbidding  tribune  to  be  Interrupted  while  speaking,  or  dis- 

peraal  of  assembly  of  tribes.     B.O.  470  is  also  given. 
486.  Lex  Caesia,  agraria. 
t  472.  Lex  Pinaria,  giy'mg  judex  (in  sacramental  procedure)  on  SOth  day  instead 

of  at  once.    Voigt  and  Muirhead  prefer  B.a  482 ;  against  Momm- 

sen,  Rudorff,  Hnscbke. 
471.  Lex  PMjUUia,  permitting  the  tribes  to  elect  the  trihuni  plebie. 
456.  Lex  leUittf  assigning  the  Aventine  to  the  plebs. 
455.  Lex  A  temia  Tarpeia,  empowering  magistrates  to  fine  persons  resisting  their 

authority,  and  fixing  maximum  line. 
449.  The  Twelve  Tables. 
449.  Lex  Dui'ia,  against  leaving  the  people  without  tribunes,  or  creatmg  magis- 

trates  aine  provocaUone, 
449.  Leyee  Valerice-HaraticBf  enacting  that  pUhUnta^  after  confirmation  of  the 

patret.  should  bind  the  whole  people ;  giving  right  of  appeal ;  and 

guaranteeing  inviolability  of  tribunes,  isdiles,  etc.  (plebeian  magis- 
trates). 
448.  Lex  TreboniOf  election  of  tribunes. 

445.  Lex  Camdeia,  conceding  eontdnum  of  patricians  and  plebeians^ 
434.  Lex  jBrniUa^  censors  to  hold  office  for  a  year  and  a  half  only. 
430.  Lex  JvZia  Papiria,  fixing  money  values  in  fines  instead  of  i^eep  and  oatUe 

values. 
1890.  Lex  Apulcia,   sureties.      So  RudoTfT  and  Hnschke.      Also  referred  to 

2as0  (Voigt),  and  102  (Appleton,  Poate,  Sandars). 
T  888.  lex  PMUia,  de  tponetL    (Less  probably,  899.) 
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B.O. 

867.  Lerje%  LianicPf  elect]«m  of  coosnls,  one  to  be  »  plebeian  ;  ager  puhUcug ; 
interest  paid  on  loans  to  be  considered  as  so  much  in  reiiayment  of 
principal;  decemvirs  (half  of  them  plebeians)  to  keep  Sibylline 
books. 

858.  Lex  PoeUlia,  against  too  zealous  canvassing  ;  first  Ux  de  anibUu, 

857.  L(z  MatUia,  imposing  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  value  of  manumitted  slavei 

852.  Lex  Marcia,  against  usury. 

842.  Ltx  Licinia^  re-enacted  ;  both  consuls  may  be  plebeians. 

841.  L^x  Genueia,  forbiddiof;  usury. 

859.  Lege$  PuhlUice,  patrum  auetorUat  unnecessary  to  validity  of  pUhueita; 

patrum  auetoritat  to  be  given  before  voting  in  comitia  centoriata ; 
one  of  the  two  censors  to  be  a  plebeian. 
882.  Lex  Papiriet,  granting  eivita$  tine  tuffragio  to  the  AooeranL 
826  or  813.  Lex  Poetelia,  de  nexU, 

800.  Lex  OjulniOf  plebeians  admitted  as  pontiffs  and  augurs. 
800.  Lex  Valeria^  right  of  appeal. 

287.  Lex  fforientia,  resolutions  of  tribes  to  bind  all  citizens,  directly, 
f  287.  Lex  Aquilia,  introducinor  actio  damni  injuria. 

f  2S7.  Lex  Mcenia,  patrum  nuctoriias  unneceasary  to  election  of  magistrates. 
f  244.  Zfcx  SUiOf  de  ponderibus.     So  Haubold  and  Budorff.     Bruns  (42)  thinks 

the  grounds  uncertain. 
t  244.  Jjex  Suia,  introducing  (as  Gains  says  ;  or  regulating,  as  Sir  H.  S.  Maine 
thinks)  eondictio,  for  caries  of  eerta  peeunia.     So  Huschke.     Ihering 
places  it  in  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  u.o.  (b.o.  850-800) ;  Voigt^ 
I'.o.  448-425.     (Cf.  Muirhead,  p.  277,  note  to  Gaiut,  iv.  19.) 
t  284.  Lex  Oalpumia,  extending  condiciio  to  cases  of  ommt  eerta  ret, 
1 243-124.  Lex  Papiria,  de  taeramentit,    (Brans,  43.) 
282  or  228.  /-ex  Flaminia^  agraria, 
215.  Lex  Oppia,  sumptuary. 

204.  Lex  Cineiaf  de  donii  et  munerOmt,    (Bruns,  48.) 
198.  Lex  Atinia,  prohibiting  usucapion  of  retfurtivas.     (Cf.  Bruns,  48.) 
193.  Lex  Sanpronia,  defenore.  making  the  law  of  money  lent  the  same  for  Sooii 
and  Latini  as  for  Roman  citizens. 
192  or  180.  Lex  Baebia^  ordaining  that  four  and  six  praetors  should  be  elected  alter- 
nately ;  not  obsen-ed. 
Before  186.  Lex  Atilia,  authorising  city  prsetor  and  majority  of  plebeian  tribunes  to 

appoint  tutor,  at  Rome. 
254-184.  Lex  PUttoria,  in  favour  of  minors.    Referred  to  by  Plautus  (b.o.  254-184). 
f  183.  Lex  Furia,  tettamentaria,  limiting  amount  of  legacies. 
181.  Lex  Orekia,  sumptuary. 
181.  Lex  Comdia  Baebia,  de  anibiivk, 

179.  Lex  Annalit  or  Villia,  fixing  minimum  age  of  candidates  for  the  higher 
magistracies. 
1 178.  Lex  Cicereickf  sureties.     (Gains,  iiL  123.) 

1 170.  Lex  jEbutia,  introducing  the  Formulary  Procedure.    Date  very  unoertMn ; 

conjecture  ranges  from  middle  of  fifth  to  middle  of  seventh  century 

u.c.  (ao.  300-100.)     Muirhead  prefers  about  B.O.  247  (p.  283,  Gaius, 

iv.  80,  note).     Poste,  about  1 70. 

169.  Lex  Voconia,  imposing  dieabilititjs  on  women  as  to  succession,  and  limiting 

amount  of  legacies.     (Cf.  Muirhead,  p.  153 ;  Gaiut,  ii.  226  note.) 
161.  Lex  Fannia,  sumptuary. 
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B.a 

159.  Lt»  Oomdta  Fuhia,  de  amhihk 
•  149.  Lex  Calpumia,  repetundarum, 
143.  Lex  Didia,  somptuaty. 

139.  Lex  Chbinia,  ptbd/arioj  introdacing  ballot  in  election  of  magistrates. 
137.  Lex  Cassia,  taheHariOi  introducing  ballot  in  judicia  pojndi  (except  for 
perdueUio :  cf.  Lex  CadiOt  B.a  107). 

(149-122  )  I  ^^  ^^^^  repetundarum. 

133.  Lex  Semprania,  agraria, 

131.  Lex  Papiria,  tabdtariOf  introdneing  ballot  in  enactment  and  repeal  of  lawa^ 
?  130.  Lex  Atinitif  giving  senatorial  rank  to  tribune. 
126.  Lex  Junia,  de  peregrinis,  banishing  aliens  from  the  dtj. 
123.  Lex  Sempronick,  de  eapite  eivium  Roinanorum,  enacting  that  the  people 

alone  should  decide  on  the  caput  of  a  dtisen. 
123.  Lex  Sempronia,  judiciaria, 
123.  Lex  Sempronia,  ne  quisjudicio  cireumveniretur, 
123.  Lex  Sempronia,  de  provineiis  cansularibus  (repealed  by  Cesar). 
122.  Lex  Fannia,  banishing  Latini  and  Italici  from  the  city. 
?  122.  Lex  AcUiaf  repstundarum.     Mommaen  seems  to  have  shown  that  it  must 
be  placed  123-121  ;  Zumpt  prefers  a  few  years  later,  say  118. 
119.  Lex  Maria,  de  ambitu,  supposed  to  have  established  the  Quastio  Per- 

petua, 
119.  Lex    ThoriOf  agraria^    as   to   land    tax    {veetigal^.     (Cf.    Bruns,    Lex 
Agraria^  67.) 
119-67.  Lex  Pabia,  de  ambitu, 
till.  Lex  Serrilia,  repetundarum,  of  Glauda. 
107.  Lex  CatHa,  tabellaria,  introdacing  ballot  in  oases  of  perdudlio  (supple- 
menting kx  Cassia,  B.o.  137). 
106.  Lex  ServiUa,  judidaria^  of  Cspio.     If  ever  passed,  was  very  soon  swept 

away. 
104.  Lex  Cafsia,  compelling  demission  of  senatoiship  in  certain  cases. 
104.  Lex  Marcia,  agraria. 
?  103.  Lex  Lieinia,  sumptuary. 
102  or  100.  Lex  Appvleia,  majestatis, 
100.  Lex  Appuleia^  agraria, 
95.  Lex  Lcinia  Mucia,  de  eivihus  regundis,  scrutinising  title  to  dtisenship. 
T  95.  Lex  Puria,  de  sponsu.     (Gaius,   iii.   121 ;   iv.   22.)       Usual  date,   95. 
But  Budurff  gives  B.c.  345  ;  Huschke,  beginning  of  fifth  century  u.O. 
(about  B.C.  350  or  later) ;  Voigt,  218 ;  Bruns,  second  half  of  sixth 
century  (b.o.  204-154),  holding  that  it  must  have  been  later  than  lex 
Cineia  (204) ;  Appleton,  100  or  99.     See  Muirhead,  p.  221,  Oaius, 
iii.  121,  note. 
91.  Lex  Livia,  judiciaria, 

90.  Lex  Julia,  as  to  the  Tribes ;  and  giving  citizenship  to  Latini  and  Socii. 
89.  Lex  Plautia  Papiria.  as  to  the  Tribes ;  and  giving  citizenship  to  aliens 

being  citizens  of  federate  states. 
89.  Lex  Pompeia,  giving  dtizenship  to  Cispadani,  and  Latimtas  to  Trans- 

padHui. 
89.  Lex  Plautia,  judieiaripk 
89.  Lex  Plaulia,  de  vt. 
88.  Lex  SulpiciOt  as  to  the  Tribes,  and  new  dtiiens. 
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B.O. 

81.  Lex  Oomdia,  de  faint,  also  oalled  tettammkiHct,  Undtt  fftTOozmble 
constraction  of  this  Uw  {ben^Jieio  legi$  OomduB,  PauL,  Smt.  ill  4a,  8) 
oomes  provision  m  to  wills  of  citiasni  dying  in  oi^ptivity.  SmuUts 
ad  J.,  ii.  12,  6.  Ci  Ulp.  zxiiL  6.  Othen  nfor  this  {«v>visiQn  to  a 
Lex  ComeUa  de  capiivii,  &a  tf7» 

81.  Lex  Carndia,  judieiaria. 

81.  Lex  Comdiek,  repetundarum, 

81.  Lex  Comdia,  de  XX.  qucBttoribut.     fBruns,  FatUet,  82.) 
81  (83-80).  Lex  Comdia,  de  neariU  et  venefieiie,     (Bruns,  PcrtUee,  85.) 

81.  Lex  Comdia,  de  tponeoribua.    So  Husdfake  and  Poste.    VoigC»  B.O.  827. 

81.  Lex  Comdia,  mimptuary. 

80.  Lex  Comdia,  t^'ibrmUia,  diminishing  the  power  of  the  tribunes. 
Before  80.  Lex  Jienmia,  branding  fur  calumny.     (Cic.  pro  iZoM.  Amer^  19,  20l) 

78.  Lex  jBmilia,  somptiiafy. 

78.  Lex  Lutatia,  de  vi. 

71.  Lex  Antonia,  de  Temteaeibui,    (Brans,  85.) 

70.  Lex  Pompeia,  trSmnUia,  restoring  the  powers  of  the  tribunes  taken  away 
by  Sulla,  B.O.  80. 

70.  Lex  Aurdiet,  judieiariet, 

67.  Lex  Aeiliat  Calpumia,  de  ambitiL 

67.  Lex  Comdia,  de  capUvit,    See  Lex  Comdia  defal$i$,  B.O.  81, 

67.  Lex  Comdia :  pnetor  must  abide  by  his  edict 

65.  Lex  Papia,  baniHhing  from  the  city  persons  not  domieiled  in  Italy* 

68.  Lex  TuUia,  de  ambibA, 

62.  Lex  Caeilia,  de  vecHgalihui,  untaxing  lands  and  harboun  in  Itsly. 
60.  Lex  Plavia,  agraria, 
59.  Lex  Julia,  agraria. 
59.  Lex  Julia,  repetundarum, 
58.  Lex  Clodia.  attacking  censorshipii 
55.  Lex  Licinia,  de  ambUu. 
55.  Lex  Pompeia,  judieiaria, 
55.  Lex  Pompeia,  de  parrieidiie, 

54.  Lex  Coecilia,  de  centorihua,  repealing  lex  dodia,  B.a  58. 
52.  Lex  Pompeia,  dc  ambitu, 
52.  Lex  Pompeia,  de  vi. 
49-42.  Lex  Jlubria,  de  GaUia  Ciealpina.    (Brans,  91.) 

47.  Lex  Julia  [deftnore  or)  tlepeeuniia  mutuie  or  creditU. 

46.  Lex  Julia,  judieiaria.    Supposed  to  be  one  of  the  legee  Julia  (Gains, 

iv.    80),    restricting    legie    actionee.       Cf.    lex   Julia   judieiaria, 

B.a  25. 
?  46.  Lex  Julia,  de  vi.    May  lielong  to  Caasar  or  Augustus.    (Bruns,  104.) 
45.  Lex  Julia,  municipalia,    (Bruns,  95.) 
44.  Lex  Ursoniiana  a.  Colonicp.  Julim  Oenetiv€B»        C«Bsar*s  charter  to  Latin 

colony  at  Urso,  near  Seville.    See  references  ocUected  in  Muirhead, 

p.  9,  Oaiua,  I  22,  note,  and  Bruns,  FonteSf  110  following* 
?     .  Lex  Julia,  sumptuary. 

?     .  Lex  Julia,  de  annona.     May  belong  to  CsBsar  or  to  Augustus. 
40.  Lex  Faleidia,  reserving  one-fourth  of  inheritance  to  tsstamentszy  heir. 

(Brans,  108.) 
89.  Lex  Quinctia,  de  aqueedudtbua.    (Bruns,  105.) 
84.  Lex  Seribonia,  prohibiting  usucapion  of  servitudesL 
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Of  quite  onoertain  date  are  the  following : — 

X«  Creperia  (so  Studemund,  OaiuB,  iv.  95),  fixing  aponno  in  centamviral 
causee  at  125  sesterces.  Buschke  takes  the  reference  to  be  to  the  2«x 
Jidia  Papiria,  B.C.  430.     See  Muirhead,  p.  816,  Oaiut^  iv.  95,  note  4. 

Lex  Mmieia  (so  Studemund,  formerly  Menxia,  Gains,  L  78-79.  Of.  tJlp., 
V.  8),  as  to  status  of  children  o!  parents  of  different  condition. 

Lex  VaOia  (so  Studeniand,  formerly  Valeria,  Gains,  iv.  25),  amending 
procedure  by  manut  injeetio.  Later  than  lex  Furia,  which  may  safely 
be  thrown  back  a  cuntory  beyond  the  usual  date. 

APPENDIX  n.  TO  THE  FOREGOING  SECTION. 

SSNATOSCONSULTA. 

Examples  of  senatuseomuUa  nnder  the  Republic  may  be  seen  in  Bruns,  Faniet, 
pp.  145-151  :  ee.  de  Baeehanalibut  (b.o.  18G) ;  se.  de  PhUoaophit  et  Mhetorilma  (B.a 
161);  8c  de  TibwriUnu  (seventh  century  u.o.);  and  te.  de  Aedepiade  Clasomenio 
ioeiitque  (b.o.  78). 

A  specimea  of  a  eenatus  auctwUtu  (ac.  51)  is  given  in  Bruns,  154. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO  JUSTINIAN   (B.C.  3I— A.D.  565). 
I.    PUBLIC  EVENTS  AND  IMPERIAL  ENACTMENTS. 

7X^  Political  Transition, — From  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Actium  (B.C.  31), 
the  Roman  world  lay  at  the  feet  of  Octavian  (Augustus).    Warned  by  the  fate 
of  his  uncle,  the  victor,  while  securing  his  personal  supremacy,  conciliated 
the  people  by  an  ostentatiously  assiduous  regard  for  the  forms  of  popular 
government     Gradually  but  surely  he  gathered  into  his  own  hand  all  the 
important  powers  exercised  by  the  republican  magistrates,  at  the  same  time 
permitting  the  senate  practically  to  supersede  the  comitia  as  representative 
of  the  people.     In  the  convulsive  strife  of  personal  ambitions  the  senate  had 
strengthened  their  authority,  and  it  suited  the  professed  humility  of  Octavian's 
policy  to  accept  at  their  hands  the  honours  of  the  state.     In  B.C.  29  they 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Imperator^  implying  the  possession  of  supreme 
power ;  in  B.C.  28,  the  title  of  Princeps  Senaiusj  in  B.C.  27,  Augustus;  in 
B.C  23,  tribunician  power  and  proconsular  authority ;  in  B.C.  19,  consular 
power  ;  and  in  B.C.  12,  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus.     In  B.C.  27,  the  pro- 
vinces were  divided,  as  we  shall  see  further,  between  the  emperor  and  the 
people  (or  the  senate),  but  the  command  of  the  troops  secured  all  substantial 
power  to  the  emperor.    Thus  the  whole  power  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
l^d,  with  every  show  of  constitutional  procedure,  in  the  hollow  of  the 
emperor's  hand«     Magistrates  with  republican  titles,  indeed,  still  continued 
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to  be  elected  and  to  exercise  their  functions,  but  their  real  power  was  trans- 
ferred piecemeal  to  new  imperial  magistrates,  and  they  were  all  overshadowed 
by  the  active  predominance  of  the  emperor. 

A  like  fate  attended  the  comitia.  For  many  years  the  comitia  curiata 
continued  to  pass  leges  curiatoe  in  confirmation  of  adoptions.  It  was 
gradually  superseded,  however,  by  the  senate,  whose  consent  was  considered 
sufficient ;  and  at  length  Diocletian  enacted  (a.d.  286)  that  the  permission 
of  the  emperor,  published  in  the  court  of  the  praetor  or  of  the  president  of  a 
province,  should  have  the  force  of  the  ancient  law.  The  comitia  ceniuriata 
and  tributa^  again,  apparently  ceased  after  Pharsalia  (B.C.  48)  to  be  consulted 
on  war  and  peace,  and  under  Augustus  they  lost  all  jurisdiction,  theoretical 
as  well  as  actual,  in  criminal  trials.  They  were  still  summoned  to  consider 
bills ;  but  this  power  also  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  constitutions  of 
the  emperor  and  the  resolutions  of  the  senate  passed  with  his  approbation, 
and  died  out  just  before  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  As  late  as 
the  second  century,  they  were  still  assembled  for  the  election  of  magistrates  ; 
but  they  had  long  ceased  to  possess  an  atom  of  real  authority,  for  Augustus, 
following  the  example  of  Julius  Caesar,  recommended  {commendo  vobis)  the 
consuls  and  one-half  of  the  candidates  for  each  of  the  other  magistracies, 
and  under  Tiberius  all  the  magistrates  not  recommended  by  the  emperor 
were  put  forward  by  the  senate.  By  the  end  of  the  third  century  they  had 
ceased  to  be  summoned  even  to  go  through  the  form  of  sanctioning  the 
choice  of  the  emperor  and  the  senate. 

Augustus  (B.C.  31 — A.D.  14). — The  political  situation  under  Augustus  has 
just  been  explained.  The  changes  in  the  law  effected  by  him  referred 
mainly  to  three  matters,  (i)  The  lex  Julia  de  Maritandis  Ordinibus^  re- 
jected by  the  comitia  tributa  in  B.C.  28,  and  not  passed  till  B.c  18,  or  even 
(as  others  think)  A.D.  4,  was  supplemented  by  the  lex  Papia  et  Poppaa  in 
A.D.  9.  Apart  from  the  separate  titles,  these  laws  were  also  spoken  of  as  the 
leges  (or  lex)  Julia  et  Papia^  or  novce  leges^  or  simply  leges.  The  scope  of 
these  enactments,  the  most  extensive  after  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  intended 
to  be  wide  enough  to  touch  every  source  of  the  abounding  moral  depravity, 
which  was  ruinously  thinning  the  ranks  of  legitimate  citizens.  "  Not  only 
marriage,"  says  Ortolan,  "  but  everything  even  remotely  connected  with  it — 
betrothal,  divorce,  dower,  gifts  between  husband  and  wife,  concubinage, 
inheritance  and  the  period  allowed  for  entrance  upon  it,  legacies  and  their 
devolution,  dies  cedens^  the  capacity  or  the  incapacity  of  beneficiaries  to 
receive — in  fine,  the  rights,  privileges,  or  particular  dispensations  granted 
under  divers  special  circumstances  to  fathers  or  to  mothers  who  had  chil- 
dren, or  who  had  a  specified  number."  (Ortolan,  History  of  Roman  Laiv 
(Prichard  and  Nasmith),  sec.  70,  par.  370,  p.  309.)  These  rfarriage  and 
paternity  laws  were  diligently  commented  on  by  the  jurists,  as  appears  from 
the  fragments  of  various  treatises  ad  legem  Papiam  preserved  in  the  Digest. 
They  suffered  very  gradual  extinction  at  the  hands  of  Caracalla,  Constan- 
tine,  and  Justinian.  (2)  Pideicommissa  and  codicils,  embodying  informally 
the  last  wishes  of  testators,  were  more  liberally  considered  and  protected  on 
equitable  grounds.  For  such  cases  two  special  praetors  i^fideicommissarii) 
were  appointed  under  Claudius,  one  of  whom  was  suppressed  under  Titus. 
(3)  By  the  lex  ^lia  Sentia  (A.D.  4)  and  the  lex  Fufia  Caninia{hSi.  8),  severe 
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restrictions  were  placed  on  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves.    The  freedmen 
were  felt  to  be  too  numerous. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  seven  centuries  and  a-half  after  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  in  Judaea.  The  inBuence  of 
Christ's  teaching  on  the  Roman  law  will  be  considered  presently. 

Tiberius  (A.D.  14-37). — The  mantle  of  assumed  moderation  and  humility 
fell  from  Augustus  on  the  shoulders  of  Tiberius.  Under  him,  however,  the 
popular  election  of  magistrates  was  transferred  to  the  senate,  which  was 
further  occupied  in  busily  pronouncing  sentence  of  death  for  the  elastic 
crime  of  treason.  The  chief  enactment  of  the  reign  was  the  Ux  Junta 
[Noriana]  (A.D.  19},  modifying  the  position  and  rights  of  freedmen. 

Hadrian  (A.D.  117-138).  —  Beyond  the  fira tores  fideicomr,msarii  of 
Claudius  (A.D.  41-54)  and  Titus  (a.d.  79-81),  there  is  nothing  to  remark  on 
the  times  from  Tiberius  to  Hadrian,  except  the  violent  supremacy  of  the 
army  and  the  tragical  fate  of  successive  emperors.  Under  Hadrian  a  new 
order  of  things  seems  to  arise  %  or  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  it  is  now  that  the 
storms  clear  away,  discovering  the  existence  of  numerous  changes  hitherto 
unperceived.  Italy  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  administered  from  Rome 
under  consular  governors,,  who,  at  a  later  period,  were  succeeded  by  cor- 
rectores  or  prasides.  The  auditorium,,  a  section  of  the  consistorium,  of  the 
emperor,  is  constituted  a  separate  council.  The  praetorian  prefects  have 
added  civil  to  military  jurisdiction.  The  means  of  appeal  arc  more  carefully 
organised,  from  inferior  magistrates  to  superior,  and  at  last  to  the  emperor. 
The  Perpetual  Edict  is  finally  arranged  and  authorised.  The  opinions  of  the 
jurists  are  for  the  first  time,  on  condition  of  being  unanimous,  recognised 
as  written  law.  Constitutions  of  the  emperors,  although  none  are  definitely 
ascribed  to  an  earlier  date,  have  probably  been  issued  for  a  century 
previously. 

Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  138-161)  engaged  at  the  publTc  expense  teachers  of 
philosophy  to  conduct  classes  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces.  He 
alleviated  the  lot  of  the  slave,  by  making  cruel  treatment  a  ground  of  com- 
pulsory sale. 

Antoninus  Caracalla  (a.d.  211-217). — On  the  assassination  of  Com- 
modus  (a.d.  193),  an  outburst  of  military  violence,  during  which  the  empire 
was  actually  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  was  succeeded  by  the 
reign  of  Septimius  Severus  (a.d.  193-211),  a  pupil  and  admirer  of  Papinian, 
and  then  by  that  of  Caracalla,  the  great  jurist's  murderer.  Caracalla  ex- 
tended the  rights  of  citizenship  to  every  subject  of  the  Roman  empire ;  an 
act  that  did  not  affect  the  laws  of  enfranchisement,  or  interfere  with  the 
judicial  condemnation  of  citizens  to  loss  of  rights  of  citizenship.  He  also 
modified  the  leges  Julia  et  Papia,  doubling  (increasing  from  one  twentieth 
to  one-tenth)  the  duty  on  enfranchisement,  inheritance,  legacies,  and  dona- 
tiones  mortis  causa^  and  sweeping  the  caduca  of  coelibes  and*  orU  into  the 
fiscus, 

Diocletian  (a.d.  284-305).  —  From  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus 
(A.D.  222-235),  ^^^  study  of  jurisprudence  declined,  and  almost  died  out,  not 
to  be  revived  with  any  brilliancy  till  the  rise  of  Tribonian  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  three  centuries  later.  For  the  next  fifty  years,  down  to  Diocletian, 
the  political  history  is  simply  a  bloody  chronicle  of  the  making,  unmaking, 
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and  murdering  of  emperors.  In  the  meantime  the  Christian  reh'gion  was 
silently  and  rapidly  permeating  the  empire,  undermining  the  formal  institu- 
tions of  the  pagan  worship,  strengthening  the  practical  application  of  the 
equitable  conception  of  law,  and  steadily  making  its  way  under  the  encour- 
agement of  severe  persecutions — one  of  the  most  severe  occurring  under 
Diocletian  (A.D.  303).  The  attitude  of  the  tribes  pressing  on  the  northern 
frontiers  was  seriously  menacing  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  By  every 
incursion  they  gained  some  advantage  ;  they  either  carried  off  considerable 
booty,  or  retired  with  bribes  from  the  treasury  of  a  weak  emperor.  They 
were  temporarily  borne  back  by  Diocletian,  who  braced  up  the  discipline  of 
the  Roman  legions,  and  directed  them  with  energy.  In  286  he  assumed 
Maximian  as  a  colleague,  created  him  Augustus,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
defence  of  the  western  empire  ;  and  in  292,  in  order  to  cope  more  success- 
fully with  the  increasing  dangers,  the  emperors  chose  as  lieutenants  and 
presumptive  successors  Constantius  and  Galerius,  and  proclaimed  them 
Caesars.  Diocletian  now  ruled  the  east,  from  Nicomedia  ;  Maximian  ruled 
Italy  and  Africa,  from  Milan ;  Constantius  ruled  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
from  Treves  ;  and  Galerius  ruled  Illyricum  and  the  line  of  the  Danube, 
from  Sirmium.  By  a  constitution  of  A.D.  294  Diocletian  abolished  the 
Formulary  System,  and  established  the  extraordinary  as  the  ordinary 
procedure. 

Constantine  (A.D.306  or  313-337).— Diocletian  had  laid  down  the  purple 
in  305,  to  pass  the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  in  quiet  retirement.  In 
307  six  emperors  were  contending  for  the  supremacy;  in  312  Constantine 
became  master  of  the  West,  and  next  year  Licinius  became  sole  emperor  of 
the  East.  In  314  the  two  rivals  fought  for  the  mastery,  and  Licinius  bought 
peace  by  the  cession  of  Illyricum,  Pannonia,  and  Greece,  to  Constantine. 
After  some  nine  years,  war  again  broke  out  between  them,  and  Constantine 
crushed  Licinius,  and  soon  afterwards  put  him  to  death  (a.d.  324).  .  Con- 
stantine was  now  sole  emperor.  In  330  he  established  Byzantium  as  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  renamed  it  Constantinople,  and  conferred  upon  it  the 
privileges  of  Rome. 

To  Christians  Constantine  had  extended  protection  while  he  was  Caesar 
in  Gaul,  and  still  more  after  the  victory  that  made  him  master  of  the  West 
(312).  In  314  Licinius  had  published  an  edict  at  Milan  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. In  325  Constantine,  now  sole  emperor,  formally  embraced  Christianity 
and  proclaimed  it  as  the  religion  of  the  empire.  In  the  same  year  he  attended 
the  first  general  council  at  Nicaia,  when  the  views  of  Arius  were  condemned. 
The  whole  of  the  ancient  sacred  law,  with  all  the  public  law  dependent  on  it, 
was  swept  away.  The  Christian  bishops  ranked  with  the  highest  digni- 
taries, presided  in  courts  of  their  own,  and  wielded  great  influence  in  the 
state.  Religious  corporations  were  permitted  to  hold  property ;  and  now 
the  heretics,  and  not  the  Christians,  suffered  from  legal  disabilities.  The 
influences  of  Christian  principle  and  sentiment,  indirect  as  well  as  direct, 
worked  powerfully.  The  exercise  of  the  patria  potestas  was  restricted  and 
softened,  in  regard  both  to  the  person  and  to  the  property  oi  filiifamilia ; 
and,  in  particular,  the  incapacities  ot  coelibes  and  orbi^  imposed  by  the  Ugts 
Julia  et  Papiay  were  almost  wholly  removed  (a.d.  320). 

Constantius  (a.d.  337-361).— The  persecutions  of  non- Christians,  which 
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sullied  the  reign  of  Constantine,  were  carried  on  still  more  hotly  under  Con- 
stantius,  who  closed  the  pagan  temples,  and  punished  pagan  rites  with  death 
and  confiscation.  Under  Julian  (A.D.  361-3)  Christianity  was  temporarily 
discouraged,  but  presently  recovered  its  commanding  authority.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  (a.d.  360)  Constantius  introduced  the  o€5ce  oiprcsfectus 
urbi  from  Rome.  The  suppression  of  the  formulary  system  was  followed  up 
in  A.D.  339  by  Constantine  II.,  who  abolished  the  necessity  of  symbolic 
formulae  m  testamentary  documents,  and  in  342  by  Constantius,  who  took 
away  the  special  significance  of  all  technical  and  sacred  forms  of  law  what- 
soever {juris  formula),  so  that  the  plain  intention  of  the  parties  should  not  be 
defeated  through  any  neglect  of  formal  expression. 

Thfodosius  II,  (A.D.  408-450). — Before  his  death  in  395,  Theodosms  I. 
divided  the  empire  into  two*  separate  sovereignties  of  the  East  and  the  West, 
and  gave  them  to  his  sons  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  The  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius  II.,  son  of  Arcadius,  is  memorable  for  the  compilation  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code  (429-438),  as  w^  as  for  the  Law  of  Citations  (426),  anew  rule  on 
the  authority  of  the  juristic  writings,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of 
philosophy  and  law  at  Constantinople.  Probably  these  legal  labours  were  due 
less  to  the  emperor  than  to  his  praetorian  prefect  and  chief  law  adviser, 
Antiochus.  To  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  also, 
probably  belong  three  important,  though  fragmentary,  works — the  Vatican 
Fragments,  a  Comparison  of  the  Mosaic  and  the  Roman  Laws,  and  the 
Consultatio  veteris  cujusdam  jureconsulti  (pp^  87-88),. 

FcUl  0/  the  Western  Empire, — ^The  northern  tribes  pressing  downwards 
at  length  overwhelmed  the  Empire  of  the  West.  In  410  the  Goths  under 
Alaric,  after  several  years  of  fierce  fighting,  battered  down  the  walls  of  Rome. 
Gaul  was  conquered  and  divided  into  three  kingdoms  :  the  Franks  (north), 
410 ;  the  Burgundians  (east),  414  ;.  the  Visigoths  (south),  419.  In  453, 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  retired  from  before  Rome,  on  temporary  condi- 
tions ;  and  in  455,  Genseric,,  king  of  the  Vandals,  came  from  the  conquest  of 
Roman  Spain  and  Africa,  and  sacked  Rome  for  forty  days.  For  twenty 
years  more,  the  emperors  were  set  up  and  plucked  down  by  the  invading 
chiefs,  and  then  the  Empire  of  the  West  came  to  an  ignominious  end  (476). 
Odoacer  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Italy,  and  divided  the  territory  among 
his  soldiers  ;  but  he  in  turn  was  overthrown  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostro- 
goths (493),  who  mled  Italy  from  Ravenna  with  enlightened  and  beneficent 
sway  for  another  generation  (till  526),  The  Ostrogothic  kingdom  was 
finally  destroyed  by  Narses,  the  general  ef  Justinian,  in  A.D.  553.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  certain  of  the  barbarian  kings  published  codes 
of  law  for  their  Roman  subjects — lex  Romana  Visigothorumj  lex  Romana 
Burgundionum^  Edictum  Tkeodorici  (pp.  88-89). 

Justinian  (a.d.  527-565). — Religious  persecutions  and  the  contentions  of 
orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,  the  military  achievements  of  the  great  Belisarius, 
and  of  Narses,  and,  above  all,  the  consolidation  of  the  law,  signalised  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  Following  the  counsel  of  Tribonian,  no  doubt,  Justinian 
ordered  the  compilation  of  the  Code,  the  Digest,  and  the  Institutes,  and 
published  his  subsequent  Novels.  The  alterations  of  the  old  law  writings  are 
excused  by  the  practical  object  in  view.  The  modifications  in  the  law  tend 
in  a  liberal  direction.    The  last  strict  shackles  of  the  artificial  civil  law  were 
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freely  loosened  or  completely  knocked  ofT,  and  the  law  was  informed  with  a 
more  simple,  business-like,  and  equitable   piriL 


II.  MAGISTRATES  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

1.  Republican  Magistrates  under  the  Empire. 

The  Consuls. — For  s«me  three  centuries  the  ordinary  magistracies  of  the 
republic  continued  to  exist  under  the  empire,  and  many  of  them  are  still 
heard  of  at  a  much  later  period.  But  they  were  the  mere  shadows  of  their 
former  selves.  The  consulship  was  assumed  or  bestowed  by  the  emperors 
just  as  they  thought  fit.  Instead  df  a  pair  of  consuls  for  every  twelve 
months,  there  was  ordinarily  a  new  pair  every  two  months,  so  as  to  afford 
the  emperor  sufficient  opportunities  of  gratifying  persons  he  wished  to  favour. 
Owing  to  the  overshadowing  power  of  the  emperer,  and  their  short  period 
of  office,  they  were  of  no  political  account  whatever.  Still  they  presided  in 
the  senate  and  the  conUtia,  Occasionally  they  acted  as  judges  in  civil  suits ; 
and  from  Claudius  to  M.  Aurelius  they  exercised  special  jurisdiction  in  cases 
relating  to  minors.  The  consulship,  though  wholly  stripped  of  power,  was 
considered  for  six  centuries  as  the  most  exalted  and  most  honourable  of 
dignities ;  for  the  prudent  emperors  had  invested  it  with  extraordinary  pomp 
and  splendour. 

The  Plebeian  Tribunes.— The  Tribuneship  of  the  Plebeians  existed 
into  the  fifth  century,  but  it  retained  nu  more  power  than  the  consulship, 
and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  no  honour  whatever.  The  tribunes  were 
generally  chosen  by  the  senate  by  lot  from  the  list  of  ex-qusestors  under 
forty  years  of  age.  During  the  first  century  they  still  summoned  the  senate 
and  presided  at  its  meetings.  They  exerted  their  right  of  intercession,  but 
with  careful  regard  to  the  emperor's  pleasure.  From  Augustus  to  Alexander 
Severus,  they  divided,  with  the  praetors  and  the  aediles,  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  fourteen  regions  of  the  city,  the  really  important  duties  being 
in  the  hands  of  heads  of  special  departments.  And  down  to  the  time  of 
I^ero  they  exercised  extensive  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits.  The  office  was  also 
established  by  Gonstantine  at  Constantinople. 

The  Prcetors. — The  Praetors  varied  from  twelve  to  eighteen,  and  their 
functions  were  greatly  transformed.  They  were  turned  into  aediles,  their 
criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  being  transferred  to  the  senate  and  the  City 
Prefect.  Later  on,  certain  special  matter*  were  re-committed  to  them. 
Claudius  appointed  (a.d.  41)  two  praetors,  one  of  whom  Titus  abolished 
(a.D.  79),  to  decide  questions  relating  to  trust-estates  {prator  de  fideicom- 
missis).  Nerva  appointed  a  praetor  for  causes  between  private  persons  and 
ihtfiscus.  Antoninus  appointed  a  praior  ox  judex  iuielaris  for  the  affairs  of 
minors.  The  alien  praetor  disappeared  on  Caracalla's  extension  of  the  full 
citizenship  to  the  limits  of  the  empire;  the  city  praetor  existed,  in  name  at 
ieast,  as  long  as  the  Empire  of  the  West ;  and  both  he  and  the  prator 
iutilaris  entered  on  a  new  sphere  of  existence  at  Constantinople. 

The  jEdiles. — The  iEdiles,  Plebeian,  Curule,  and  Cereal,  remained  till 
the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  but  their  functions  were  reduced  to  insigni- 
£cancel 
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The  Censor — Prafectus  Morum. — The  office  of  Censor  died  out  in  the 
first  years  of  the  empire  (B.C.  22),  although  several  of  the  emperors  assumed 
the  title.  The  functions  were  partly  undertaken  by  the  emperor,  who 
regulated  public  morals  {.prafectus  morum)  and  selected  the  senators,  and 
were  partly  distributed  among  other  officers. 

The  provincial  officials  will  be  more  conveniently  mentioned  below 
(pp.  72-73). 

2.  New  Magistrates  under  the  Empire, 

In  the  crippled  state  of  the  old  magistracies,  some  new  magistrates  were 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  empire.  These  were  ab- 
solutely the  creatures  of  the  emperor — nominated  directly  by  him,  holding 
office  during  his  pleasure,  and  uniformly  acting,  with  servile  watchfulness,  in 
accordance  with  his  wishes.  Before  naming  them,  however,  we  will  state 
the  relation  of  the  emperor  himself  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  Emperor. — The  emperor  was  the  fountain  of  justice  as  well  as  of 
law.  He  was  the  supreme  judge.  He  exercised  his  powers  principally  in 
two  ways :  either  he  sat  as  judge  on  appeals,  or  he  gave  opinions  at  the 
instance  of  a  subordinate  judge  or  of  a  party  to  a  cause  (epistulce^  rescripta). 
Justinian  abolished  the  old  practice  of  reference  from  a  judge,  and  required 
the  judge  in  every  instance  to  give  a  final  decision,  allowing  an  aggrieved 
party  to  upset  the  judgment  only  by  a  regular  appeal. 

The  Council  of  the  Emperor  {Sacrum  Auditorium  vel  Consistcriuni)  grew 
out  of  the  half-year  councils  (concilia  semestria)  established  by  Augustus,  in 
which  (among  other  things)  projects  to  be  laid  before  the  senate  were  dis- 
cussed, and  judicial  investigations  prosecuted.  It  was  variously  constituted, 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the  emperor.  Tiberius  chose,  in  addition  to  his 
friends  and  associates,  twenty  leading  citizens  ;  Hadrian  added  the  praetors, 
and  certain  distinguished  senators  and  knights;  Alexander  Severus  sum- 
moned the  men  most  competent  to  handle  the  matter  under  discussion.  In 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  the  Auditorium  was  the  separate  part  of  the  council 
that  assisted  when  legal  questions  were  under  consideration.  Under  Diocle- 
tian the  Consistorium  received  a  fixed  organisation.  It  was  composed 
of  the  higher  officials  attached  to  the  imperial  palace  ;  and  in  addition  to 
assisting  the  emperor  in  administration  and  legislation,  it  also  acted  as 
a  final  court  of  appeal.     It  descended  as  an  institution  to  the  Lower  Empire. 

The  City  Prefect  {Prafectus  Urhi), — The  city  prefecture  of  the  empire,  a 
transformed  republican  office,  was  permanently  established  by  Augustus  in 
B.C.  25.  The  chief  duty  was  to  maintain  public  tranquillity  and  good  order, 
in  support  of  which  the  City  Prefect  held  the  command  of  the  city  militia  or 
national  guards  (cohortes  urbana).  Other  functions  were  rapidly  added ; 
and  gradually  the  City  Prefect  became  the  supreme  criminal  and  civil  judge, 
absorbing  the  chief  duties  of  the  republican  praetors  and  aediles. 

His  nV// jurisdiction  extended  100  miles  beyond  the  walls  of  Rome.  In 
certain  cases  he  assumed  a  special  original  jurisdiction  ;  as  in  complaints  by 
slaves  of  the  cruelty  of  their  masters,  in  disputes  as  to  their  respective  duties 
between  freedmen  and  patrons«  in  suits  by  and  against  bankers,  and  in 
certain  interdicts. 
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His  criminal  jurisdiction  seems  to  have  extended  throughout  Italy. 
When  a  crime  was  disclosed  in  civil  proceedings  before  other  magistrates, 
the  City  Prefect  received  the  culprit  for  trial  and  punishment  He  could 
sentence  to  simple  banishment  from  the  city,  or  to  deportation  or  relegation, 
or  to  the  mines. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  appellate  jurisdiction,  he  sat,  with  a  board  of 
assessors  {consilium)^  to  hear  appeals  from  the  inferior  courts  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire.  There  was,  at  last,  no  appeal  from  his  sentence,  except  to  the 
emperor. 

By  the  direction  of  the  emperor,  however,  cases  would  at  times  be  trans- 
ferred from  his  court  and  submitted  to  the  special  consideration  of  the 
senate.  These  would  include  all  the  more  serious  criminal  charges  affecting 
the  government,  the  emperor,  senators  or  their  families,  or  governors  of 
provinces. 

The  Praiorian  Prefect  {Prafectus  Pratorid), — The  prcefectus  prcrtorioy 
the  general  of  the  imperial  life  guards,  soon  became  the  second,  and  even  at 
times  the  first,  power  in  the  state,  owing  to  the  armed  force  he  commanded. 
Under  Augustus  there  were  two,  under  Tiberius  one,  and,  at  later  periods, 
occasionally  three  or  four  prefects.  Their  power,  at  first  purely  military, 
naturally  extended ;  under  Hadrian  they  had  begun  to  exercise  civil 
authority,  and  under  Commodus  their  hand  was  in  every  department  of 
government ;  particularly  they  drew  to  themselves  a  large  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction,  and  in  fact  filled  the  highest  judicial  office.  The  great  jurists, 
Papinian,  Paul,  and  Ulpian,  were  praetorian  prefects.  Their  military  juris- 
diction was  abolished  by  Constantine  the  Great. 

At  first,  appeals  lay  from  the  praetorian  prefects,  but  at  last  they  were 
made  a  court  of  final  appeal  within  their  jurisdiction.  Appeals  lay  to  them 
from  the  presidents  of  provinces.  They  exercised  a  superintendence  and 
control  over  inferior  judges,  could  remove  them  for  inefficiency  or  ill-health, 
and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  emperor,  punish  them  for  abuse  of  their 
powers. 

The  Provincial  Governors. — When  Augustus  assumed  supreme  power, 
he  took  under  his  direct  and  sole  control  twelve  of  the  dependent  provinces, 
including  the  newer  and  less  settled  ones  on  the  frontiers  {provincice  im- 
peratoria  or  Ccesaris).  These  were  governed  by  imperial  lieutenants  {legati 
Ccesaris  or  Augustij  prossides)^  at  the  head  of  a  strong  military  force. 
Twelve  provinces  were  left  under  the  administration  of  the  senate,  including 
such  as  were  long-settled  and  peaceful  (provincice  senatorice  or  populi). 
These  were  governed,  as  under  the  republic,  by  past-consuls  or  past-praetors, 
who  were  now  all  styled  proconsules  (sometimes  also  prcesides).  At  first 
there  existed  certain  trifling  distinctions  between  the  two  classes.  Generally 
the  proconsuls  enjoyed  higher  consideration  and  dignity,  their  insignia  being 
six  fasces  as  against  the  Hvt  fasces  of  the  lieutenants.  They  could  also  fine 
up  to  six  ounces  of  gold,  the  lieutenants  only  up  to  two.  But  by  the  time  of 
Justinian  these  distinctions  had  gradually  become  obliterated. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  President  was  most  extensive,  including  all  the 
causes,  civil  and  criminal,  that  were  heard  at  Rome  by  different  judges. 
Nor  was  he  tied  down  by  Roman  precedents,  but  could  decide  according  to 
his  own  ideas  of  right.    Exchequer  cases,  however,  although  included  in  his 
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wide  commission,  he  usually  left  to  the  Finance  Minister  {procurator  Casaris), 
The  criminal  powers  of  the  President  extended  to  the  punishment  of  the 
mines,  but  not  to  deportation  to  an  island,  without  the  special  authorisation 
of  the  emperor.  He  was  not  bound  to  hear  ever)'  cause  himself,  but  might 
follow  the  practice  adopted  by  the  greater  magistrates  in  Rome. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  President  in  civil  causes  extended  only  to  persons 
domidled  in  his  province  ;  but  he  possessed  full  authority  to  deal  with  all 
criminals  within  his  bounds.  He  could  not  act  outside  his  province,  except 
in  r^ard  to  the  voluntary  jurisdiction,  which  he  could  exercise  as  soon  as  he 
left  Rome.  It  was  his  duty  to  wait  in  his  province,  even  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  until  his  successor  actually  arrived ;  and  he  could  not  divest 
bimself  of  his  authority  by  resignation. 

The  commission  of  the  Presidents  chaiged  them  not  to  be  unduly  familiar 
with  their  subjects.  Other  restrictions  were  imposed  on  them  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  inhabitants  :  they  might  not  marry  a  woman  belonging  to  their 
province,  nor  buy  land,  except  when  their  ancestral  property  was  sold  by  the 
Exchequer. 

The  rearrangement  of  the  provinces  under  Constantine  is  referred  to 
below  (page  74). 

Provincial  Finance  Ministers, — ^Thc  Provincial  Governor  was  attended 
by  a  Finance  Minister,  the  Proconsul  by  a  Qucestor,  the  Imperial  Lieutenant 
by  a  Procurator  Casaris.  At  first,  his  functions  were  purely  administrative, 
but  in  course  of  time  he  naturally  drew  to  himself  a  jurisdiction  over  causes 
in  which  the  Exchequer  was  a  party.  Ultimately  the  Procurator  had 
acknowledged  jurisdiction  over  all  Exchequer  causes,  with  power  to  decide 
ail  subsidiary  questions, — even  some  questions  of  status,  as  whether  a  person 
were  a  slave  or  a  freedman  ;  but  if  the  question  were  whether  a  person  were 
freebom,  it  must  be  referred  to  the  Court  of  the  President*  The  Procurator 
bad  no  power  either  to  banish  or  to  fine. 

Assessors  to  Magistrates. — The  provincial  as  well  as  the  home  magis- 
trates, being  quite  as  much  executive  as  judicial  officers,  were  often  chosen 
more  for  their  business  capacity  than  for  their  knowledge  of  law.  It  there- 
fore became  customary  to  give  them  the  assistance  of  paid  jurisconsults 
(adsessores).  Before  the  office  acquired  its  importance  and  permanent 
character,  adsessores  were  required  to  give  up  practice  only  in  the  court 
where  they  assisted  ;  but  Justinian  required  them  to  elect  between  their 
profession  of  advocacy  and  their  employment  as  acbessores.  He  enacted 
also  that  no  one  should  sit  as  assessor  to  more  than  one  magistrate.  The 
assessor  could  not  hear  causes  in  the  absence  of  the  magistrate,  for  it  was 
oecessary  that  the  official  documents  should  bear  the  magistrate's  signature. 

Judices  Pedanei. — In  the  famous  constitution  of  Diocletian  enacting  (A.D. 
294)  that  the  extraordinary  procedure  should  henceforth  be  the  ordinary 
procedure,  it  is  incidentally  mentioned  that  the  presidents  of  provinces  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  assigning  \o  judices  pedanei  causes  that  they  were  unable 
to  hear  personally.  The  precise  duties  of  thtse  judices pedanei 2ix^  uncertain. 
After  the  abolition  of  the  ordinary  procedure,  however,  they  acted  as  petty 
jadges,  in  causes  of  small  amount.  Diocletian  restricted  their  employment 
to  those  occasions  when  the  president  was  prevented  from  giving  a  personal 
hearing,  either  through  the  pressure  of  his  public  duties  or  the  excessive 
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number  of  causes.  Julian  also  permitted  the  president  to  appoint  them  for 
causes  of  minor  importance,  and  Zeno  assigned  a  certain  number  to  each 
prefecture.  Justinian  altered  this,  for  the  Constantinople  prefecture  at  least, 
and  nominated  certain  advocates  of  high  professional  standing,  requiring 
them  to  sit  continuously,  and  giving  them  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  causes  up 
to  300  solidi.  Their  jurisdiction,  however,  was  not  compulsory  ;  the  parties 
might  submit  their  cause  to  an  arbitrator  by  preference,  provided  they 
rejected  ?i  judex pedaneus  before  the  beginning  of  the  trial. 

Magistracies  introduced  by  Constantine. — The  establishment  of  a  new 
capital  and  the  influence  of  Christianity  under  Constantine  led  to  consider- 
able modifications  in  the  administration.  The  Bishops  (episcopi)  were  the 
highest  dignitaries.  They  naturally  undertook  duties  of  humanity  and 
charity  in  protection  and  aid  of  the  poor,  of  captives,  and  of  children  ;  they 
sat  on  the  councils  for  the  nomination  of  tutors  and  curators,  and  they  enfran- 
chised slaves  in  the  churches.  They  could  act  temporarily  for  absent 
magistrates,  and  the  emperor  himself  frequently  obtained  their  advice.  The 
peaceable  nature  of  Christianity  fostered  the  ancient  resort  to  arbitration  ; 
and  Constantine  established  an  episcopal  jurisdiction  {episcopalis  audientia) 
over  certain  classes  and  matters  of  religion  and  the  church,  which  was  largely 
taken  advantage  of  also  in  other  matters  by  the  voluntary  confidence  of 
litigants. 

Constantine  divided  the  empire  into  four  praetorian  prefectures — the 
East,  Illy ria,  Italy,  and  Gaul.  These  he  subdivided  into  13  (5,  2,  3,  3) 
dioceses,  under  Vicars  {vicarii) ;  and  these  again  into  117  (48,  11,  29,  29) 
provinces,  under  proconsuls  or  rectors. 

The  Defensores  Civitatum, — The  Defensores  Civitatum  were  municipal 
magistrates,  of  whom  we  hear  first  in  constitutions  of  Valens,  Valentinian, 
and  Theodosius  (about  A.D.  379).  They  were  elected  by  the  leading  citizens 
of  their  respective  towns,  for  five  years,  and  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  resign 
their  post  With  certain  police  duties  and  the  special  care  of  the  poor,  they 
also  exercised  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  not  more  than  50  solidL  By 
the  time  of  Justinian,  the  office  had  devolved  on  humble  subordinates  of  the 
magistrates. 


III.    CRIMINAL  LAW  UNDER  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  City  Prefect,  the  Praetorian  Prefect,  and 
the  Provincial  Governors  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  section. 

In  the  time  of  Justinian  crimes  were  divided  into  three  classes,  according 
to  the  manner  of  prosecution — Publica  Judicia^  Extraordinaria  Crimina^ 
and  Privata  Delicto,  (Stephen,  Hist,  of  the  Crim.  Law  in  England,  I.  12 
foUg.) 

Publica  yudicia.^These  were  the  representatives  of  the  old  Qucestiones 
Perpetuce^  and  took  cognisance  of  crimes  forbidden  by  the  following  laws, 
under  defined  penalties,  capital  (death  or  exile)  or  not : — Lex  Julia  Majestatis, 
Lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis  Coercendis,  Lex  Julia  de  Vi  Publica,  Lex  Julia  de  Vi 
Privata,  Lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  et  Veneficiis,  Lex  Pompeia  de  Parricidiis, 
Lex  Cornelia  de  Falsis,  Lex  Julia  Repetundarum,  Lex  Julia  de  Annona, 
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Lex  Julia  Peculatus  et  de  Sacrilegiis  et  de  Residuis,  Lex  Julia  Ambitus,  Lex 
Fabia  de  Plagiariis.     (D,  48,  4-1 5.) 

Extraordinaria  Crimina  {D.  47). — "These  were  offences  for  which  no 
special  Quastio,  no  specific  punishment,  were  provided.  The  punishment 
was  (within  limits)  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  and  the  injured  party  might 
prosecute,  though  he  was  considered  in  doing  so  to  protect  rather  the  public 
interest  than  his  own." 

Privata  Delicta, — "  These  were  offences  for  which  a  special  action  was 
set  apart  involving  a  definite  result  for  the  injured  party  ;  such,  e,g,^  as  the 
actio  furti  or  aciu^  injuriarum!* 

"  The  classification  is  a  little  like  a  classification  of  English  crimes,  as 
being  either  (i)  Treason  or  Felony ;  (2)  Misdemeanours  at  common  law  ;  or 
(3)  Torts  ;  and  there  is  something  of  a  resemblance  between  the  way  in 
which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  Publica  Judicia  and  the  Extraordinaria 
Crimina  came  to  be  formed  into  a  single  class  of  offences,  as  to  all  of  which 
the  punishment  was  more  or  less  discretionary,  and  the  gradual  legislative 
removal  in  our  own  country  of  nearly  every  substantial  distinction  between 
felony  and  misdemeanour/'    (Stephen,  Ice.  cit,) 

IV.    SOURCES  OF  LAW  UNDER  THE  EMPIRE. 

Gaius  enumerates  six  sources  of  Roman  law :  statutes,  plebiscites,  decrees 
of  the  senate,  edicts  of  the  magistrates,  constitutions  of  the  emperors,  and 
opinions  of  the  jurists.  The  suggestions  of  custom  would  from  time  to  time 
receive  incorporation  in  one  or  other  of  those  forms. 

Lexj  Plebiscitum^  Senatusconsultunu — The  comitia  continued  to  pass 
legeSy  or  x?Ji\\itr  piebiscita^  with  some  little  show  of  real  power,  under  the  first 
two  emperors  ;  the  last  recorded  lex  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Nerva  (a.d. 
96-98).  In  imitation  of  the  ancient  forms,  the  emperor  would  lay  the  bill 
before  the  senate,  in  an  oratio  or  an  epistula^  after  which  it  would  receive 
the  auctoritas  of  the  senate,  and  be  proposed  to  the  tribes.  The  reference 
to  the  tribes,  however,  rapidly  fell  into  disuse  as  being  inconvenient,  and  the 
ceremony  became  shortened  to  a  mere  proposition  of  the  bill  to  the  senate. 
The  senate  itself  even  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  comitia^  and  the  senatuscon- 
sulta  as  le^esj  and  the  very  naming  of  the  decrees  of  the  senate  was 
modelled  on  the  principle  of  the  republican  laws  and  plebiscites.  Gradually 
the  senate  put  forth  more  and  more  enactments  on  points  of  civil  law,  with 
unquestioned  validity,  and  before  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  such  decrees 
were  frankly  recognised  as  possessing  full  legal  force.  This  continued  till  the 
reign  of  Septimius  Severus  (a.d.  206),  after  which,  although  the  right  of  the 
senate  theoretically  remained,  the  exercise  of  it  is  doubtful.  As  senatus- 
consulia  had  superseded  leges  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  so,  just  after 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  they  were  in  turn  superseded  by  the  imperial 
constitutions,  which  at  last  became  the  sole  source  of  law. 

Edicta  Magisiratuum} — The  publication  of  the  edictum  fierpetuum^ 
compiled  by  Salvius  Julianus  under  Hadrian,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
issuing  of  edicts ;  at  any  rate,  the  words  of  Gaius  would  lead  us  to  suppose 


*  For  examplot  of  tdieta,  see  Bnuu,  Fonta,  165  follg. 
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that  in  his  time  they  continued  to  be  regularly  issued.  The  magistrates, 
however,  would  be  bound  to  adopt  its  provisions,  adding  only  such  new 
forms  and  rules  as  might  be  necessary  in  new  circumstances. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  Emperor}— -TYm,  emperor's  legal  right  to  make 
law  ijus  constituert)  was  derived  from  the  special  statute  {lex  regia^  lex 
imperii^  or  de  imperio)  investing  him  with  all  the  powers  of  the  people. 
This  statute  was  a  survival  of  the  olden  lex  curiaia  regulating  the  investiture 
of  the  kings  ;  at  the  beginning  of  each  reign  it  was  prepared  by  the  senate 
and  passed  by  the  representatives  of  the  thirty  wards  {curia).  The  consH* 
tutiones  embrace  all  the  emperor's  acts  of  law-making  in  whatever  form — 
legislative,  judicial,  or  interpretative.  They  were  (i)  Edicts  {edicta),  general 
ordinances  issued  by  him  in  his  capacity  of  magistrate  ;  (2)  Decrees  {decretd)^ 
judicial  decisions  pronounced  either  on  final  appeal  or  in  the  exercise  of  his 
summary  jurisdiction  ;  and  (3)  Epistula^  or  rescripta,  written  replies  to  the 
inquiries  of  judges  or  of  private  persons  on  particular  points.  To  these  may 
be  added  (4)  mandata,  orders  to  the  imperial  officers  in  the  provinces.  The 
earliest  constitution  directly  mentioned  by  Justinian  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Hadrian  ;  but  Augustus  and  his  immediate  successors  issued  constitutions 
in  all  kinds,  veiling  them,  however,  under  names  familiarly  associated  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

The  opinions  of  the  Jurisconsults  {Responsa  Prudentum). — In  order  to 
increase  the  authority  of  the  answers  of  the  jurisconsults,  and  hardly  without 
the  idea  of  securing  a  certain  professional  allegiance  to  himself,  Augustus 
enacted  that  there  should  be  conferred  on  (some  of)  them  the  right  of  giving 
responses  under  imperial  authorisation  {jus  publice  respondendi).  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  this  enactment  lay  in  abeyance  till  the  next  reign ;  for 
Pomponius  mentions  that  the  first  to  receive  the  imperial  authority  was 
Massurius  Sabinus,  the  pupil  of  Capito.  The  jurists  thus  favoured  above 
the  rest  were  called  juris  auctores;  their  auctoritaSy  derived  from  the 
emperor,  being  embodied  in  their  opinions  delivered  on  single  points  or 
cases,  and  naturally  perpetuated  in  collections  of  these,  more  or  less  supple- 
mented and  digested,  into  legal  treatises.  An  extraordinary  impetus  was 
thus  given  to  the  production  of  legal  literature,  and  to  the  activity  that 
followed  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  we  owe  the  rich 
store  of  juridical  reasoning  that  constitutes  the  permanent  value  of  the 
mature  Roman  Law. 

The  assistance  given  to  the  magistrates  by  the  jurisconsults  was  equally 
needed  and  required  by  the  emperors  themselves.  In  the  preparation  of 
constitutions  or  of  legislative  measures,  and  even  in  other  matters  of  diffi- 
culty, the  emperors  resorted  to  the  advice  of  the  best  jurists  of  the  day. 
These  were  important  members  in  the  concilia  semestria  of  Augustus  and 
the  later  Council  of  the  emperon  Alexander  Severus  never  sanctioned  a 
constitution  without  consulting  a  score  of  jurists^  in  addition  to  other 
advisers. 

It  is  not  easy  to  suppose,  even  with  Savignyand  Puchta,  that  the  answers 
of  the  privileged  jurisconsults  originally  possessed  the  force  of  law.  For  the 
answers  always  might,  and  often  did,  conflict ;  and,  in  fact,  the  accumulation 

*  For  examples  of  these,  eee  Bnins,  Fonteti  189  foUg. 
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of  SQch  inconsistent  authoritative  opinions  on  a  number  of  points  of  law  pre- 
sently divided  the  jurisconsults  into  two  rival  schools,  to  the  g^eat  perplexity 
of  the  judges.  The  first  great  rivals  were  C.  Ateius  Capito  and  M.  Antistius 
Labeo,  who  flourished  under  Augustus.  Capito  was  a  born  aristocrat,  and 
an  assiduous  courtier,  who  attained  the  consulship  (a.d.  5  :  died  A.D.  22). 
Labeo  was  a  son  of  the  people,  a  staunch  republican,  scornful  of  political  and 
courtly  promotion,  and  distinguished  for  profound  learning  and  intellectual 
acuteness.  Capito  is  said  to  have  been  conservative  of  the  traditions  of  the 
law  ;  Labeo  is  said  to  have  boldly  applied  his  scientific  training  and  inde- 
pendent tendencies  to  strike  out  more  liberal  views  and  originate  nicer  dis- 
criminations. The  followers  of  Capito  and  Labeo  confirmed  the  general 
divergencies  of  juridical  opinion.  These  seem,  however,  to  have  been  on 
matters  of  detail,  not  of  principle ; '  and  probably  personal  and  political,  no 
less  than  juridical,  antagonism  influenced  the  formation  of  the  two  parties. 
The  rival  schools,  now  fully  recognised,  were  styled  Sabinians  or  Cassians, 
and  Proculians  or  Pegasians,  after  disciples  of  the  founders.  Leading 
successors  of  Capito  were — Massurius  Sabinus,  G.  Cassius  Longinus  (consul 
A.D.  30),  Cselius  Sabinus,  Priscus  Javolenus,  and  Salvius  Julianus  (of  the 
edicium perpetuum) ;  also  Sextus  Pomponius,  who  flourished  under  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  whose  short  and  incomplete  sketch  of  the  History  of  Roman  Law 
included  in  the  Digest,  furnishes  our  best  information  on  this  subject ;  Sex. 
Csedlius  Africanus,  famous  for  his  obscure  style  ;  and  Gaius.  Leading  suc- 
cessors of  Labeo  were — Nerva  (father),  Proculus,  Nerva  (son),  Pegasus, 
Juventius  Celsus  (father),  Celsus  (son),  and  Neratius  Priscus.  The  opposi- 
tion continued  for  about  two  centuries,  and  may  be  regarded  as  having 
taken  end  in  the  unique  predominance  of  Papinian. 

From  M.  Aureiius  to  Caracalla  five  jurists  stand  out  in  pre-eminent 
greatness — Gaius,  Papinian,  Ulpian,  Paul,  and  Modestinus. 

Gaius  (the  rest  of  his  name  is  lost)  lived  in  the  middle  quarters  of  the 
second  century,  under  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aureiius.  He  tells 
us  that  he  was  a  Sabinian,  and  affords  our  chief  information  regarding  the 
characteristic  differences  of  the  two  schools.  Whatever  reputation  he  may 
have  enjoyed  during  life,  we  shall  presently  see  (pages  79,  84)  in  what  esti- 
mation he  was  afterwards  held.  He  is  known  to  us  mainly  by  his  Jnstitu- 
Uones  (see  page  84).  Besides  this  work  he  wrote  numerous  treatises — 
on  the  Twelve  Tables,  on  the  Three  Edicts  (Urban,  iEdilician,  and  Provin- 
cial) ;  on  the  lex  Papia  Poppaa;  on  the  writings  of  Q.  Mucius  Scsevola  ; 
and  on  the  senatusconsulta  Orphiiianum  and  Tertullianum^  as  well  as  Regulcty 
and  seven  books  oi  Res  Cotidiancty  which  were  also  called  A  urea,  so  highly 
were  they  valued  for  their  practical  character.  Some  535  extracts  from  his 
writings  are  contained  in  the  Digest. 

i£milius  Papinianus,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Roman  jurists, 
flourished  under  M.  Aureiius  and  Septimius  Severus.  He  was  the  teacher 
and  friend  of  Severus,  whom  he  probably  accompanied  to  Britain  (York), 


*  The  particular  points  are  enumerated  in  the  Index,  under  Sabiniant,  See  Gains 
L  IM;  It.  15,  37,  79,  123,  196,  200,  217-223,  201,  244  ;  III.  87,  98,  103,  133,  140, 
141, 167, 178  ;  IV.  78,  79, 114,  163.  On  the  whole  subject,  see  Dirksen,  Lie  Schulen 
d,  Alflk  Jwrieun  (in  his  Beiiirage  s.  Kundc  d,  JUhn.  Rec)U$). 
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and  who  made  him  praetorian  prefect  or  supreme  judge.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  Caracalla,  because  (it  is  alleged)  he  declined  to  vindicate  to  the 
senate  the  murder  of  Geta.  Papinian  wrote  thirty-seven  books  of  Quces- 
HoneSy  nineteen  of  Responsa^  two  of  Djfinitiones^  and  works  D^  AdulteriiSy 
besides  others.  Some  596  extracts  from  his  writings  are  contained  in  the 
Digest. 

Domitius  Ulpianus  derived  his  origin  from  Tyre.  Like  Paul,  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Papinian,  and  his  colleague  in  the  emperor's  council.  Banished 
by  Elagabalus,  he  was  recalled  by  Alexander  Severus,  who  made  him  his 
chief  adviser,  and  raised  him  to  the  post  of  praetorian  prefect  Perhaps  this 
was  an  unpopular  act,  for  Ulpian  was  presently  murdered  by  the  soldiers, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  (a.d.  228).  Besides  annotating  Papinian 
(see  page  79),  Ulpian  composed  numerous  works,  including  two  especially 
important  treatises,  Ad  Edictum  and  Ubri  ad  SMnum,  An  epitome  of 
his  Liber  Sinjs^laris  Regularum  (also  improperly  called  Fraf^menta)  is 
extant  in  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican  Library.  His  writings  furnish  about  one- 
third  of  the  Digest  (the  largest  contribution  of  any  single  jurist),  consisting 
of  2462  extracts,  many  of  which  are  of  considerable  length. 

Julius  Paulus,  a  native  of  Padua,  was  also  a  pupil  and  colleague  of 
Papinian,  exiled  by  Elagabalus,  recalled  by  Alexander  Severus,  and  appointed 
praetorian  prefect  (A.D.  222}.  He  survived  Ulpian.  Paul  was  an  extremely 
prolific  writer,  more  than  seventy  of  his  works  being  named  in  the  Digest 
The  most  celebrated  was  Ad  Edictum^  in  eighty  books.  He  too  annotated 
Papinian  (see  page  79).  An  epitome  of  his  Senteniia  Receptee,  in  five  books, 
is  preserved  in  the  Breviarium  Alaricianumj  and  his  writings  furnish  about 
one-sixth  of  the  Digest,  consisting  of  2083  extracts. 

Herennius  Modestinus  was  a  pupil  of  Papinian  and  of  Ulpian.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  council  of  Alexander  Severus,  and  flourished  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  certain  books 
of  Exoisationes.    He  is  now  represented  solely  by  345  excerpts  in  the  Digest. 

Modestinus  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  jurists.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury, from  Alexander  Severus  to  Constantine,  the  supremacy  of  military 
violence,  setting  up  and  plucking  down  a  rapid  succession  of  emperors, 
fatally  checked  the  active  development  of  jurisprudence.  The  labours  of  the 
jurisconsults  of  the  first  two  centuries  have  been  classed  by  Ortolan  in  four 
divisions  of  subjects :  (i)  commentaries  on  the  edicts  of  the  praetors  or  of 
the  proconsuls  {ad  Edictum^  ad  Edictum  provinciate) ;  (2)  treatises  on  the 
functions  of  the  magistrates  {de  officio  prce/ecti  urbiy  proconsuliSy  etc) ; 

(3)  extensive  works  on  the  whole  body  of  the  law  (Digested  Pandectce)  \ 

(4)  abridgments  or  elementary  lessons  {Institutiones^  Regulce^  Sententia), 

It  was  Hadrian  that  first  invested  the  opinions  of  the  authorised  jurists, 
when  unanimous,  with  the  force  of  law.  When,  however,  they  were  not  unani- 
mous, the  judge  still  bore  the  responsibility  of  deciding  between  them.  Con- 
stantine (a.d.  321)  maintained  the  unsatisfactory  rule  of  Hadrian  ;  but,  with 
the  professed  desire  of  cutting  short  the  endless  contests  between  the  jurists, 
and  in  jealousy  for  the  clear  reputation  of  Papinian,  he  invalidated  the  rotes 
of  Ulpian  and  Paul  (and,  in  another  constitution,  the  notes  of  Marcian)  on 
the  works  of  Papinian.  The  discredit  thus  cast  on  the  notes  seems  to  have 
extended  in  the  popular  mind  to  all  the  works  of  Ulpian  and  Paul,  and  to 
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have  been  particularly  felt  in  regard  to  Paul's  works,  which  were  more 
widely  influential  in  the  West ;  and  accordingly  Constantine  (a.d.  327) 
removed  the  supposed  stigma,  by  recognising  as  authoritative  the  indepen- 
dent works  of  Paul,  and  especially  his  Sententta. 

In  this  situation  the  legal  authority  of  the  jurists  remained  for  just  a 
century  to  come.  Then,  in  B.C.  426,  in  the  time  of  Valentinian  III.,  was 
published  a  constitution  drawn  up  under  Theodosius  II.,  which  gave  a 
final  mechanical  relief  to  the  perplexity  of  the  judges.  This  was  the  Law 
of  Citations.  It  confirmed  with  legal  authority  all  the  writings  of  the  five 
great  jurists — Gaius,  Papinian,  Ulpian,  Paul,  and  Modestinus — and  all 
passages  quoted  by  them  from  other  jurists,  provided  the  correctness  of 
such  quotations  should  be  verified  by  comparison  of  manuscripts.  The 
notes  of  Ulpian  and  Paul  on  Papinian  were  excepted ;  the  invalidation  of 
these  pronounced  by  Constantine  being  expressly  re-enacted.  A  majority 
of  these  authorities  on  any  point  was  to  determine  the  law ;  in  case  of 
equality  of  numbers,  the  opinion  favoured  by  Papinian  was  to  prevail ; 
and  if  Papinian  were  silent,  then  the  judge  was  reduced  to  the  old  necessity 
of  making  his  own  decision  between  the  conflicting  authorities. 

Another  century  later,  Justinian  broke  down  the  preponderant  authority 
of  the  celebrated  jurists,  whether  as  individual  names  or  as  a  majority.  In 
his  instructions  to  the  compilers  of  the  Digest  (a.d.  533)  he  directs  them  to 
select,  purely  on  grounds  of  intrinsic  merit,  what  they  consider  best,  from  the 
writings  of  all  the  authorised  jurists  (including  the  notes  of  Ulpian,  Paul, 
and  Marcian  on  Papinian,  hitherto  proscribed).  To  each  sentence  placed  in 
the  Digest  he  gave  the  force  of  law  ;  and  he  prohibited  all  further  publica- 
tion of  commentaries  or  treatises  on  the  subject,  with  a  decisive  finality 
sanctioned  with  the  punishment  of  the  author  as  guilty  of  forgery,  and  the 
destruction  of  his  works.  But  the  recommendations  of  Justinian  were  not 
in  all  points  strictly  adhered  to. 

Schools  of  Law. — The  method  of  tuition  by  combined  lecturing  and 
practical  demonstration  was  now  supplemented  with  the  study  of  legal 
works.  Labeo,  we  are  told,  read  with  advanced  students  already  in  prac- 
tice {siudiosi)  for  six  months  of  the  year  in  town,  thereafter  retiring  to  the 
country  for  other  six  months'  study  and  original  work.  Sabinus,  in  like 
manner,  was  attended  by  another  class  called  audiiores,  Ulpian  still  speaks 
of  Modestinus  as  studiosus  meus.  By  this  time,  however,  private  teachers 
had  arisen —/i/rr J  civilis  frofessores  Ulpian  calls  them — who  imparted  pre- 
paratory instruction  in  law.  At  a  later  period  public  schools  were  estab- 
lished. One  probably  existed  at  Rome  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  In 
A.D.  425  Theodosius  II.  established  one  for  the  study  of  rhetoric,  philosophy, 
and  jurisprudence  at  Constantinople ;  prohibiting  the  professors  from  giving 
private  instruction,  and  all  other  teachers  from  giving  public  instruction.  In 
the  time  of  Justinian  we  hear  of  another  recognised  public  school  of  law  at 
Berytus.  On  the  promulgation  of  the  Digest  (a.d.  533)  Justinian  addressed 
a  constitution  to  the  eight  professors  of  law,^  remarking  on  the  ineffective 

*  Probably  two  for  the  Constantinople  school  and  two  for  the  Berytus  school ;  and 
fovr  M  the  temporary  substitutes  of  these  during  their  occupation  on  Justinian^s  com* 
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practice  of  the  schools  in  the  past,  and  prescribing  a  reformed  course  to  be 
followed  in  the  future. 

Hitherto  the  law  course  had  occupied  four  years,  and  the  professors  had 
confined  themselves  to  six  works,  which  were  largely  unsuitable,  and  to  some 
extent  not  readily  accessible  to  all  the  students.  The  first  year  students 
{Dupondii,  students  of  the  double  as)  devoted  themselves  to  the  Institutes  of 
Gaius,  and  parts  of  four  special  books — on  res  uxoria,  tutelage,  wills,  and 
legacies.  The  order  of  the  Perpetual  Edict  was  not  followed.  The  second 
year  students  {Edictales)  read  selections  from  the  first  part  of  the  law  as 
arranged  in  the  Edict— a  preposterous  order  of  study,  Justinian  declares — 
with  portions  of  the  law  either  De  Judiciis  or  De  Rebus.  Much  of  the  De  , 
Judiciis  was  obsolete,  and  latterly  De  Rebus  had  been  dropped  as  inaccessible 
or  unfit.  The  third  year  men  (JPapinianisia)  completed  the  study  of  De  Jw 
dicits  and  De  Rebus^  and  entered  upon  parts  of  eight  of  the  nineteen  books  of 
Papinian's  Responsa,  The  fourth  year  students  {}.\ira,t^  Lytce^  Licentiates) 
revised  the  subjects  of  the  whole  course,  with  miscellaneous  study  of  the 
Responsa  of  Paul. 

This  miserably  deficient  system  Justinian  superseded  by  the  following 
course.  The  first  year  (now  called  Justinianani  navi)  read  Justinian's 
Institutes  and  the  first  four  books  of  the  Digest.  The  second  year  {Edictales) 
study  the  matter  of  the  Edict  in  so  far  as  represented  either  in  the  seven 
books  De  Judiciis  (Digest,  5  to  1 1)  or  in  the  eight  books  De  Rebus  (D.,  12-19), 
read  continuously  ;  also  four  other  books  out  of  fourteen  on  special  subjects, 
namely,  one  of  the  three  on  dower  (D.,  23-25),  one  of  the  two  on  tutelage 
and  curatorship  (D.,  26,  27),  one  of  the  two  on  wills  (D.,  28,  29),  and  one  ol 
the  seven  on  legacies  and  trusts  (D.,  30-36).  The  third  year  {Papinianistce) 
complete  the  De  Judiciis  and  De  Rebus  (reading  the  subject  not  chosen  the 
year  before)  ;  with  three  courses  of  special  subjects — namely,  pledges  and 
mortgages  (D.,  20),  interest  (D.,  22),  and  the  edict  of  the  aediles,  the  cu:tto 
redhibitoria^  evictions,  and  stipulationes  duplce  (D.  21).  They  also  read  and 
recite  portions  of  Papinian.  The  fourth  year  {Lytce)  read  frequently  the  ten 
books  on  special  subjects  reserved  from  the  second  year.  This  takes  them 
over  the  first  five  parts  of  the  Digest  (36  books),  and  fits  them  to  study  after- 
wards in  private  the  sixth  and  seventh  parts.  The  fifth  year  (JProlytce)  study 
the  Constitutions  in  the  Code. 

Justinian  further  denounces  and  prohibits  under  penalties  the  instruction 
said  to  be  given  by  ignorant  men  in  Alexandria,  Caesarea,  and  other  cities. 
This  indicates  at  least  the  wide  prevalence  of  an  active  desire  to  study  the 
law. 

At  t^e  same  time,  the  school  at  Rome  was  flourishing  under  the 
fostering  care  of  Theodoric  and  his  minister  Cassiodorus.  And,  on 
the  reconquest  of  Italy  (a.d.  554),  Justinian  confirmed  the  professors 
in  all  their  privileges,  and  introduced  at  Rome  his  improved  method  of 
legal  instruction. 


pilations.  Tlie  school  at  Rome,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoths,  wa«  not  under 
the  control  of  the  emperor  at  this  time.  Seven  are  addrewed  an  of  the  very  high  rank 
of  lUuttra,  one  as  vir  dlttriiuimua. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  FOREGOING  SECTION. 

UEOIB  AKD  SSNATUBOONSULTA.  OF  THK  EMPIBB. 

The  following  ib  a  conspectos  of  the  principal  leges  {pUbiadta)  and  tenatutcontuUa 
tlut  hare  come  down  to  us  with  particalar  titles  or  definite  authorship  from  the 
empire.     Observe  the  ending — ianum  in  the  title  of  the  senatusconsults  : — 

I72n>EB  AUOUBTUS. 
B.O. 

About  82  Lex  Julia  et  TUia,  extension  of  lex  AUUa  (before  B.a  186),  authorising  pro- 
or  31.  vincial  magistrates  to  appoint  tutors. 

1 25.  Lex  Julia,  Judiciaria^  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  leget  Julia  (Gaius,  4,  80) 
following  up  the  lex  Abulia  and  further  restricting  Uffia  tictionea,    Cf. 
lex  Julia  judidariaf  B.O.  46. 
T  Lex  Julia,  de  bonorum  cestione^    ;Gaius^  3,  78.) 
?  Lex  Julia,  sumptuary. 
18.  Lex  Julia,  de  aduUeriii,    (Bruns^  105^) 
18.  Lex  JuUa,  de  amhilvL. 

17.  SenabuMcontuUum,  de  ludie  ioeeuiairibu^.     (Bnms,  152.) 
11.  8e.  de  aquceducUbut,     (Bruns,  153.) 
111.  Se,  Maximo  et  Tuherone  coss.  faciumt  ordaining  that  the  wife  of  the  FhifMn 
Dialis  should  be  in  manu  only  in  bo^  far  as  concerned  the  sacra. 
Huschke  calls  this  se.  the  lex  Aeinia  ArUittia,  and  dates  it  A.D.  28. 
See  Muirheadr  p.  M,  Gains,  1,  186,  note. 
10.  Se,  Silamanum,     (Paal,  Sent.,  8,  5.) 

8.  Se.  de  mejue  Augutte^  changing  the  name  frons  SextUii  to  Augustus, 
(Brans,  154.) 
?  Se.  de  CoUegUs.    (Bruns,  154.) 

A.D. 

!  4.  Lex  Julia,  de  marH^indis  erdiMus.    F.O.  18  is  also  given  as  the  date. 
4.  Lex  JSlia  SenHa,  on  manumission. 

6.  Lex  Julia,  de  vicesima  hereditatum,  imposing  duty  of  6  per  eent.  on  testa- 
mentary successions  and  bequests. 
•  f  8.  Lex  Fufia  Camnia,  restricting  testamentary  manumissiom 

0.  Xex  Julia  et  Papia  Popptea,  revised  edition  of  Lex  Julia  de  maritandis 
ordinibus.  Other  names :  Lex  Julia,  Lex  Julia  caducaria.  Lex  Papia, 
Lex  Papia  Ptppcea,     (Brans,  107.) 

VNDBB  TIBEBIDBv 

16.  Sc,  Idbonianumf  rendering  null  all  that  a  man^  when  writuxg  out  another  s 
testament,  inserted  in  his  own  favour. 

1 19.  Lex  Junia  [Ncrbana},  on  slave*  informally  manumitted. 

9  24.  Lex  ViseUia,  giving  citizenship  to  Latins  after  serving  six  yearv  in  the 
night  watch.     Mommsen  places  it  earlier, 

1 27.  Lex  Junia  Vdlaea  (so  Studemund ;  formeriy  Vdleia),  en  testamentary 
institution  and  disherison.  Usual  date,  46.  Muirhead,  p.  436  (addi- 
tions and  corrections  to  p.  120,  sect.  134,  note  1),  inclines  to  an  earlier 
date.     Bruns,  27.     (See  Pontes,  p.  108.)    Tigerstrom  and  Sandars,  1 0. 

1 34.  iSc  Persieianum  (or  Pemiciannm),  rendering  men  and  women  that  had  not 
married  before  60  and  50  respectively,  permanently  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  celibacy.    Ulp.  16,  8  (ci  Muirhead's  note). 

F 
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UNDER  OALIOULA. 
A.D. 

37-41.  Lex  Mamilia  Roicia  Peducea  AUiena  Fabia,  colonial.  Bruni  (109)  follows 
Rudorff  ia  giving  this  date.  Mommaen  assigns  the  lex  to  the  time  of 
Jul.  Caesar. 

TJVDBR  CLAUDIUS. 

41-46.  8e.  de  tsdijiciit  twn  dimendU,     (Brans,  158.) 
41-47.  Se,  Osterianvm.     (Bruns,  155.) 

42.  Sc.  Largianum,  succession  to  property  of  LatinL 

46.  Sc.  de  ludie  saeeularibus,     (Bruns,  152.) 

46.  Se,  VdUianum,     (Brans,  155.) 

47.  Lex  Claudia    (probably  a  Sc.),   abolishing  agnatic  tutelage  of  women. 

(Gaiu^  1,  157.) 

48.  Sc.  Clavdianum  {oratio  Claudii)  dejure  h9norum  GaUis  dando,    (Bruns,  156.) 
52.  Sc.  Claudianwn,  on  cohabitation  of  freewomen  and  slaves,  etc. 

t  Se.  Maeedonianumj  against  lending  money  to  children  under  power  of  their 
father.  Tacitus  {Ann.  11,  13^  places  it  under  Claudius ;  Suetonius 
{Vetp.  11),  under  Vespasian.  Sandars  (Just.,  IntL,  p.  456,  note  to  4, 
7,  7)  suggests  that  "  perhaps  it  was  only  renewed  in  the  latter  reign." 
Lipsius  (ad  Tac.  Ann.  11,  13)  regards  the  law  under  Vespasian  as 
the  law  of  Claudius  renewed  in  more  severe  terms  {tuperiua).  (Bruns, 
160,  dates  it  69-79.) 

t  Sc.  Clavdianum,  ordaining,  in  modification  of  Se.  Persicianum,  that  a  man 
over  60  marrying  a  woman  under  50  should  be  regarded  as  having 
married  before  60. 

UNDER  NERO. 

B6.  Sc.  de  cedtficiii  non  diruendis.     (Bruns,  159.) 

56.  Se.  TrMiianum,  on  fideicommista. 

58.  Sc.  Neronianum,  validation  of  legacies  invalid  through  particular  form  of 

bequest.     Huschke  dates  58  ;  Poste,  64. 
61.  Se.  CcUvitianum  (or  Calvisianum),  ordaining  that  marriage  of  woman  over 

50  with  man  over  60  should  not  qualify  for  taking  inheritance,  legacy, 

or  dowry.     (Ulp.  16,  4.) 


g^  /  Lex  Petroniaf  or 

'  \  Se.  TurpUHanum,  punishing  tergivertatia. 


UNDER  VESPASIAN. 


70.  Lex  de  Imperio  Vetpaaiam.     (Bruns,  128.) 
70-79.  Sc.  Pegasianum,  on  fideicommia$a. 

f  Sc.  Pegcuo  et  Punone  cote,  faetwrnt  extending  the  benefits  of  the  Aelia> 
Sentian  marriage  and  oaugae  probatio  to  Latini  manumitted  when 
over  80. 


UNDER  DOmnAN. 


•|  g.   r  Lex  Malacitana  \  Domitian's  charters  to  the  munieipta  of  Malaga  and 
'  \  Lex  Salpensana  /  Salpeusa  (in  Southern  Spain).    (Bruns,  130  follg.) 


UNDER  NERVA. 

96-98.  Lex  Nervas  Agraria,  the  latest  known  lex. 
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UlfDBB  TRAJAN. 
A.D. 

103.  Se.  Jtubrianunif  giving  remedy  in  regard  to  bequest  of  liberty  on  tniBt. 
(BnuiB,  161.) 
f  Sc.  Datumianum  (similAr  object).     Of  the  time  of  Trajan,  or  not  later 
tban  Antoninus  Pins. 

UKDEB  HADBIAN. 

t  Sc.  Apnmianum  ? — ^allowing  freedmen  of  municipalities  to  leave  their  in- 
heritance to  the  municipalities.    Ulp.  22,  5. 
127.  Sc.  Juncianum,     (Bruns,  161.) 
129.  Sc,  Juventianum,    (Bruns,  161.) 

T  Sc.  Plancianum  (1),  on  Jideicommisaa.    Heferred  to,  Ulp.  25,  17. 
f  Sc.  Plancianum  (2),  de  agnoseendia  liberis.    Dig.  25,  3.     Paul.,  Sent,  2,  24. 
t  Sc.  TertuUianumj  granting  to  a  mother  a  right  of  succession  to  her  children. 
T  Sc  VUrcuianuM,  extending  the  remedy  of  sa  Bubrianum  and  Dasumianum. 
[Muirhead  (p.  588)  has  collected  the  references  in  Gains  and  Ulpian  to 
ienattuconndta  attributed  to  Hadrian  {Hadriano  auctore)^  but  not  other- 
wise specifically  designated.     (1)  G.  i  30,  77,  80,  81,  92;  U.  iii.  3. 
(2)  G.  i.  47.     (3)  G.  i.  115o ;  iL  112.     (4)  G.  iL  57.     (5)  G.  ii.  148. 
(6)  G.  ii  285,  287  (cf.  J.,  2,  20,  25) ;  this  may  be  the  same  as  the 
Sc.  Plancianum  in  Ulp.  25,  17.     (7)  G.  iii,  73.     (8)  U.  xxiv.  28.] 

UNDEB  AMTONHmS  PIUS. 

138.  Sc.  de  nundinit  aaUut  Beguenns.     (Bruns,  162.) 
138-160.  Sc.  de  Cyzicenit,     (Bruns,  163.) 

UNDKB  M.  AUBXUUS. 

178.  Sc.  OrpJuiianum,  granting  to  children  a  right  of  succession  to  their  mother. 
(Bruns,  164.) 
f  Sc.  Sahinianunif  obliging  a  man  that  had  adopted  one  of  three  brothers 
living  under  their  father's  potettas,  to  leave  him  one-fourth  of  his 
property.     Theoph.,  J.  3, 1,  14. 

[Muirhead  (p.  589)  has  collected  the  references  to  the  aenattueomulta  of 
unknown  name  and  authorship  in  Gains  and  Ulpian.  (1)  G.  i.  67-71 ; 
ii.  142.  (2)  One  or  more  amending  the  law  of  tutory  of  women,  G.  i. 
173,  174,  176,  177,  180  ;  U.  xL  20-23.  (3>  G.  i.  182.  (4)  G.  2,  276. 
(5)  U.  iii  1.  (6)  U.  iii.  5.  (7)  U.  22,  5.  (8)  One  or  more  authorU- 
ing  certain  deities  to  be  instituted  as  heirs,  U.  22,  6.     (9)  U.  24,  27.] 


V.  COMPILATIONS  OF  LAW  UNDER  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  Perpetual  Edict. 

The  edictum  perpetuuniy  compiled  by  Salvius  Julianus  under  Hadrian, 
seems  to  have  been  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  substance  of  the  law  set 
forth  in  the  edicts  of  the  various  magistrates  possessing  the  jus  edicendi. 
Only  some  scattered  fragments  of  it  remain,  in  the  Digest.  A  reconstruc- 
tion has  been  attempted  by  Haubold.    (Cf.  Bruns,  Pontes^  165  follg.) 
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Apparently,  similar  arrangements  had  been  made  by  preceding  praetors. 
Pomponius  mentions  that  Aulus  O^ius  was  the'  first  to  publish  a  careful 
collection  of  the  praetorian  edicts. 

The  Institutes  of  Gaitts, 

It  was  very  usual  for  distinguished  jurists,  especially  of  the  half-centur>' 
preceding  Alexander  Severus,  to  compile  elementary  treatises  for  the  use  of 
students.  Ulpian's  Regulce  and  Paul's  Sententia  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, and  we  learn  from  the  Digest  that  Papirius  Justus,  Callistratus  (in 
three  books),  Paul  (two  books),  Marcian  (sixteen),  and  Florentinus  (twelve), 
as  well  as  Gaius,  published  Institutiones.  Justinian's  Institutiones  or 
Elementa,  belongs  to  a  later  date,  and  superseded  them  all.  Of  the  earlier 
treatises,  Gaius  alone,  the  first  and  greatest,  is  extant. 

Till  the  present  century,  Gaius  was  known  only  through  some  quotations 
from  the  Institutes,  and  an  abridgment  of  the  Institutes  inserted  in  the  Z^x 
Romana  Visigothorum  (a.D.  506).  In  18 16  Niebuhr  discovered  the  Institu- 
iionesy  without  either  title  or  author's  name,  on  a  palimpsest  of  a  date  anterior 
to  Justinian,  in  the  library  of  the  Chapter  at  Verona.  The  complete  MS. 
consisted  of  127  leaves,  three  of  which  are  still  wanting.  Under  Gaius,  on 
about  one-half  (61)  of  the  leaves  had  originally  been  inscribed  some  work 
on  theology  ;  and  finally,  the  leaves  had  been  scraped  on  one  side  and 
washed  on  the  other  and  arranged  anyhow,  in  order  to  receive,  above  all,  a 
third  inscription — the  letters  of  St  Jerome. '  The  task  of  decipherment  was 
thus  anything  but  easy.  The  leaf  containing  iv.  134-144,  had  been  seen 
by  MafTei  in  1732,  and  published  by  him  in  his  Historia  Teologica  in  1740, 
and  it  had  been  republished  by  Haubold  in  the  very  year  of  Niebuhr's  dis- 
covery ;  but  hitherto  there  had  been  no  clue  to  the  author.  The  Institutiones 
set  forth  in  four  books,  and  under  the  three  divisions  of  Persons,  Things, 
and  Actions,  the  law  of  the  age  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius,  with 
numerous  historical  references  to  earlier  times.  This  work  was  long  the 
leading  text-book  of  Roman  Law,  and  was  adopted  as  the  chief  model  in 
framing  Justinian's  Institutes.  The  existence  of  both  works  affords  a 
valuable  means  of  ascertaining  the  changes  in  Roman  Law  within  the  three 
centuries  and  a  half  separating  Gaius  and  Justinian.  When  the  Lex 
Romana  Visigothorum  was  drawn  up  (a.D.  506),  the  fourth  book  (on 
Actions),  and  several  other  parts,  were  omitted  as  obsolete. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius, — ^As  Puchta  remarks,  the  Institutes 
of  Gaius  is  the  earliest  book,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  communicated  first 
instruction  under  this  title.  {Just,  Inst,^  Procem,  6.)  His  further  view  that 
the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  work  is  original,  and  not  a  mere  imitation 
of  previous  systems,  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  RudorfTs  qualifying 
statements.     (Puchta,  Cursus,  I,  401  ;  Bk.  ll.  Gesch,  d.  Rom,  Rechts,  sect.  99, 

*  Studemund,  Oaii  Intt  Comm.  IV.  page  5  :  "  In  hia  127  foliis  ter  scripta  sunt  60, 
62-68,  71,  73-80,  113-117,  119,  120,  122-125  ;  item  folia  recta  80  et  126  ;  item  folium 
uersum  72  ;  item  denique  folii  81u  uersua  1-13,  et  folii  118u  uersus  14,  15,  22,  23, 
24."  The  rest  of  the  leaves  are  twice  written,  except  the  first  (1)  and  the  last  (127). 
The  Gains  (of  the  fifth  century)  is  overwritten  with  the  epistles  of  St  Jerome  (of  the 
eighth  century). 
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with  RudorfPs  note.)  Without  dwelling  on  Backing's  remonstrance  with 
such  modem  writers  as  maintain  that  the  Institutes  were  intended  to  be  a 
system  of  the  whole  Roman  civil  law,  we  may  quote,  as  the  common  view, 
his  assertion  that  *^  both  the  Gaius  and  the  Justinian  profess  to  be  works 
introductory  to  the  study  of  Roman  private  law  (G.,  I,  8,  J.,  I,  I,  2),  ut 
sint  ioiius  lei^tima  scientics  prima  elemental  setting  forth  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Roman  civil  law — persons,  things,  actions/'  (Booking,  Rom. 
Privairecktj  Einl,  sect  11.)  Huschke  also  assumes  that  the  work  was  in- 
tended to  be  an  institutional '  and  systematic  treatise,  and  explains  repetitions 
by  a  theory  that  it  was  published  in  parts,  the  earlier  parts  having  issued  from 
Gaius's  hands,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  insert  additions  and  corrections 
in  the  later  portions,  if  at  all.  Recently,  however,  Messrs  Abdy  and  Walker 
have  argued  that,  although  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  was  intended  as  a 
preliminary  text-book  for  students,  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  was  not ;  and 
they  claim  to  account  more  satisfactorily  than  Huschke  does  for  the  repeti- 
tions. Their  theory  is  that  "  Gaius's  work  is  in  every  respect  a  book  of 
practice."  "  What  Gaius  really  had  in  view  was,  not  the  publication  of  a 
S3rstematic  treatise  on  private  law,  but  the  enunciation,  in  the  shape  of  oral 
lectures,  of  matter  that  would  be  serviceable  to  those  who  were  studying 
with  a  view  to  practice.  The  work  itself  was  not  directly  prepared  for  pub- 
lication, but  was  a  republication  in  a  collected  form  of  lectures  (the  outline 
of  which  perhaps  had  been  originally  in  writing  and  the  fiUing-up  by  word 
of  mouth),  when  the  cordial  reception  of  the  same  by  a  limited  class  had 
suggested  their  being  put  into  a  shape  which  would  benefit  a  wider  circle  of 
students."  In  support  of  this  view  they  analyse  the  contents  of  Gaius,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  very  particular  attention  he  has  bestowed  on 
the  burning  questions  in  legal  practice  at  the  time  he  wrote.  The  theory, 
however,  seems  to  require  much  revision  and  elaboration.' 

The  Three  Oldest  Codes, 

The  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian  Codes, — ^Already  in  the  second  century, 
certain  collections  of  imperial  constitutions  had  been  made  :  there  are  pre- 
served in  the  Digest  fragments  of  rescripts  of  M.  Aurelius  and  Verus  that 
had  been  crudely  summarised  by  Papirius  Justus  ;  and  several  volumes  of 
imperial  decisions  and  letters  or  propositions  addressed  to  the  senate  had 
been  published  by  Paul  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla.^ 
The  collections  made  by  the  jurisconsults,  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian, 
were  private  compilations,  without  legislative  authority,  containing  the  chief 
imperial  rescripts  of  the  second  century,  divided  into  books  and  titles 
according  to  subject,  and  arranged  under  these  in  order  of  date.    Of  the 

'  "  Neo  dabito  Gainm  ipeoxn  haee  mdimenta  eo  conBilio  BcripBisse,  ut  '  in  stationibuB 
iot  pablice  dooentiom '  (GelL,  13,  13)  ab  iis  potius  qnam,  nt  hacteniu  factitatam,  ab 
adicti  prima  parte  ioria  ■tudiimi  auspicaretar,  quod  pariter  ei  incptam  uideri  debebat, 
ac  nobis  nideretur,  si  quiM  ab  ordine  quodam  iudiciario  explicando  ante  Institationes 
nel  Pandectas  aoeeptas  initium  facere  uellet"    (Huschke,  lurisp,  ArUeiust,  92.) 

*  Abdy  and  Walker,  Oaius  and  Ulpian  (1st  ed.),  pref.,  ix-xiii.  They  claim  the 
iadepMident  rapport  of  Dr  Dembmi^,  m  his  Die  ImtUutionen  de$  Oaiut  (Halle,  1869). 
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Gregorian  code  there  remain  only  seventy  constitutions,  embracing  the 
century  from  Septimius  Severus  to  Diocletian  and  Maximian  (A.D.  196-304). 
It  was  probably  drawn  up  between  the  latter  reign  and  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine ;  certainly  not  earlier  than  A.D.  295.  Of  the  Hermogenian  code  there 
remain  scarcely  thirty-two  constitutions,  embracing  only  seventeen  years  (one 
in  A.D.  287,  and  the  rest  in  293-304),  under  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  and 
Diocletian  and  Constantius.  Bu  seven  more  constitutions  of  Valens  and 
Valentinian  (a.d.  364-5)  are  found  in  the  Consultatio  Veteris  Cujusdam  Jure- 
consulti^  headed  Ex  Corpore  Hermogeniani  (Huschke,  lurisp.  Anteiust^  pp. 
743" 5) ;  and,  if  there  is  not  a  mistake  in  the  heading,  these  would  seem  most 
probably  to  have  been  appended  at  a  later  period.  If  so,  the  original  com- 
pilation of  the  Hermogenian  code  would  date  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Gregorian  or  somewhat  later.  If  these  later  constitutions  originally  belonged 
to  it,  then  the  date  is  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.^  In 
A.D.  429  Theodosius  ordained  that  the  Theodosian  code  should  be  modelled 
after  these  two  codes  ;  and  they  probably  supplied  to  the  Justinian  code  the 
constitutions  prior  to  Constantine.  Our  information  regarding  them  comes 
from  later  collections  that  reproduce  passages  from  them.» 

No  further  work  of  Gregorian  is  known.  But  in  the  Digest  there  occur 
more  than  ninety  fragments  of  a  Juris  Epitome^  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
Edictum  Perpetuum^  in  six  books,  by  a  Hermogenianus — whether  the  com- 
piler of  the  code  or  not,  we  cannot  tell. 

The  Theodosian  Code, — A  century  later,  the  study  of  the  civil  law  appears 
to  have  been  impeded,  and  in  fact  rendered  hopeless,  by  the  confusing 
accumulation  of  imperial  constitutions.  To  remedy  this  misfortune, 
Theodosius  II.,  in  a.d.  429,  appointed  a  commission  of  ten  members,  which 
in  A.D.  435  he  reconstituted  and  increased  to  sixteen  members,  to  collect  and 
arrange  the  imperial  constitutions  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Constantine.  The  president  of  both  commissions  was  Antiochus,  a  past- 
consul  and  past-praetorian  prefect.  The  new  code  was  to  continue  the  com- 
pilations of  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian,  and  to  be  framed  on  the  model  of 
these.  In  a.d.  438  the  completed  work  received  the  imperial  sanction,  and 
was  published  simultaneously  by  Theodosius  in  the  East  and  by  Valentinian 
III.  in  the  West ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  January,  it  became 
the  sole  source  of  law  for  the  Empire. 

The  Theodosian  code  is  arranged  on  the  traditional  plan  of  the  Per- 
petual Edict.  It  consists  of  sixteen  books  divided  into  titles  according  to 
the  matter,  and  the  constitutions  (ranging  from  a.d.  312  to  438)  are  placed 
in  chronological  order  under  the  titles,  being  broken  up  into  parts  where 
necessary  for  the  proper  classification  of  the  subjects.  The  original  texts,  it 
is  to  be  noted,  probably  underwent  some  verbal  alterations  at  the  hands  of 
the  second  commission,  which  was  directed  to  remove  superfluous  and  to 
add  necessary  words,  to   change  ambiguous  expressions,  and  to  amend 


^  Probably  before  a.d.  398.     (Scheurl,  Likrbuch  der  Inttitutionen^  26.) 

'  Chiefly  and  almost  exclusively  from  Xfx  Rom,  Vitigotkorum^  Mos.  et  Rum,  Leg. 

CoUathf  Consultatio  Vtt.  Cuj.  Jurecomulii,  Lex  Rum,  Burgundionumt  and  the  Vaiioan 

Fragments. 
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incongruities  of  statement. '  Tht  jus  privatum  occupies  the  first  fivt  books, 
with  certain  parts  of  later  books  (8,  12-19  ;  '^  30-39)  •  *^>s  is  followed  by 
the  law  relating  to  the  constitution  and  administration  (bks.  6-8),  criminal 
^^  (9)»  public  revenue  and  matters  of  procedure  (10- 11),  towns  and  corpora- 
tions (12-14),  public  works  and  games  (15),  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  (16). 
The  first  six  books  are  defective,  the  rest  are  complete.  The  great  import- 
ance of  the  code  lies  in  the  large  number  of  constitutions  it  contains  and  the 
immense  influence  it  exerted  throughout  the  Roman  world.  E^ecially 
notable  are  the  provisions  of  the  last  book  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

Projected  New  Code  of  Theodosius. — The  Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and 
Theodosian  codes  were  to  form  a  hfstorical  series,  embracing  in  a  certain 
methodical  disposition  the  whole  of  the  extant  constitutions  of  the  emperors 
up  to  A.D.  438,  with  occasional  interpretaiiones  inserted  after  paragraphs  that 
seemed  to  require  explanation,  or  an  indication  of  their  practical  application. 
Theodosius  further  projected  (a.d.  429)  a  new  code,  to  comprise  selections 
from  these  three  codes  and  also  from  the  treatises  and  answers  of  the  juris- 
consults, omitting  all  abrogated  and  disused  enactments,  and  showing  the 
exact  state  of  the  law  at  the  time  of  publication;  This  work  was  to  be 
entered  upon  after  the  completion  of  the  code.     But  it  was  never  executed. 

Subsequent  Novella. — In  order  to  avoid  disturbing  the  code  by  new  con- 
stitutions {novellce)y  h  was  agreed  that  none  of  these  should  possess  the 
force  of  law  until  published  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  This  practice 
was  followed  for  some  time,  but  it  soon  fell  into  disuse.  As  none  of  the 
novella  of  the  West  are  found  in  Justinian's  code,  it  is  concluded  that  the 
novella  of  the  West  had  not  been  recognised  in  the  East; 

Three  Undated  Fragtncnts. 

Frzgtnenta  Vattcancr. — In  1823  a  librarian  of  the  Vatican  discovered  and 
published  certain  fragments  of  Roman  law,  which  were  reproduced  in  1828 
at  Berlin  under  the  title*  of  Fragmenta  Vaiicana.  To  judge  from  the  gaps  in 
the  numbering  of  the  sections,  there  would  seem  to  be  less  thaw  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  collection  extant  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  it  formed  a 
complete  work ;  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  and  miscel- 
laneous compilation  of  materials.  The  matters  treated  of  include  the  law  of 
sale,  excusatio,  agents  {cognitores  2on^  procuratores\  usufruct,  res  uxoria  and 
dowry,  and  donations  and  the  lex  Cineiaj  and  on  the  last  half  of  these  points 
it  furnishes  fresh  details.  Both  the  character  of  the  jurists  quoted,  and  the 
definite  references  to  individuals  give  importance  to  the  extracts.  The  frag- 
ments quoted  verbatim  are  chiefly  referred  to  Paul,  less  often  to  Ulpian,  and 
still  more  rarely  to  Papinian ;  there  is  one  extract  from  Celsus,  one  from 
Julian,  and  one  from  Marcellus ;  and  frequent  quotations  from  the  other 
leading  classical  jurists  of  the  empire,  from  Labeo  to  Pomponius  and 
Scaevola,  in  passages  that  look  like  notes.  The  imperial  constitutions  quoted 
date  from  M.  Aurelius  to  Valentinian  I.  (A.D.  163-372).    The  Gregorian  and 

'  Cod.  Theod.  1,  1,  6, 1 :  **  Qnod  ut,  brevitate  constnctum,  claritate  luceat,  aggres- 
nurii  hoc  opus  et  demendi  supervacanea  [verba],  et  adiiciendi  necesBaria,  et  mutandi 
amblgna,  et  emendandi  incongrua  tribuimuB  potestatexn." 
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Hermogenian  codes  are  both  quoted,  the  former  five  times.  It  has  been 
inferred  from  the  absence  of  mention  of  the  Theodosian  code  that  these 
fragments  belong  to  an  anterior  date  ;  but  all  that  we  seem  entitled  to  hold 
is  that  they  are  later  than  the  Hermogenian  code.  Puchta  and  Vangerow 
place  the  date  between  372  and  438  ;  while  Mommsen  places  it  about  320, 
regarding  the  more  recent  constitutions  as  later  additions.* 

Mosaicarutn  et  Romanarum  Legum  Collatio. — ^A  work  containing  "A 
Comparison  of  the  Mosaic  and  Roman  Laws ''  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1 573.  Passages  are  quoted  from  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  after  each  of  these,  with- 
out any  further  indication  of  intended  comparison,  are  placed  passages  on  the 
same  matter  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  great  Roman  jurists  or  from  the 
imperial  constitution?.  There  are  thirty-three  passages  from  Paul,  twenty- 
two  from  Ulpian,  eight  from  Papinian,  two  from  Modestinus,  and  one  from 
Gaius ;  eight  from  the  Gregorian  code,  and  five  from  the  Hermogenian — 
how  many  (if  any)  from  the  Theodosian  is  not  certain.  A  quotation  from  a 
constitution  of  a.d.  390  places  the  collection  at  a  later  date.  The  name 
Rufinus^  believed  to  be  read  on  the  MS.,  is  supposed  to  indicate  the 
author  ;  and  it  has  been  referred  to  Rufinus,  a  praetorian  prefect  of  Theo- 
dosius  I.,  who  died  in  a.d.  395,  and  to  Rufinus,  a  fellow-pupil  of  St  Jerome, 
founder  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  Convent,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Church,  who  died  in  A.D.  410.  Huschke  dates  the  compilation  a  few  years 
before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century ;  Vangerow,  probably  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.*  Other  critics  place  it 
several  centuries  later.  It  has  also  been  called  Lex  DeL  It  has  been  very 
useful  in  reconstructing  the  works  quoted  from,  especially  Paul's  Sententta, 
Ulpian's  Regula^  and  the  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian  codes. 

Consultatic  Veteris  Cujusdam  JureconsuliL—ln  1577  Cujas  published  a 
compilation  consisting  of  the  statement  of  legal  questions  followed  by  their 
solution  on  the  principle  of  the  Law  of  Citations,  each  quotation  being 
referred  with  precision  to  its  author,  and  the  matter  being  digested  into 
chapters.  The  author  being  unknown,  Cujas  announced  the  work  as  a 
Consultatio  of  some  old  jurist  of  the  Lower  Empire.  It  contains  twenty- one 
passages  from  Paul's  SenicnticB^  sixteen  from  the  Gregorian  code,  twenty  from 
the  Hermogenian,  and  eight  from  the  Theodosian.  It  has  proved  an  im- 
portant help  towards  the  right  interpretation  of  the  texts.  As  to  the  date, 
it  can  only  be  said  to  be  later  than  the  Theodosian  code.  Rudorff  places 
it  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  while  Huschke  places  it  decidedly 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 

Three  Rontan  Codes  promulgated  by  German  Kings. 

As  the  northern  tribes  swarmed  southwards,  and  closed  in  upon  Rome, 
they  respected  the  Roman  law  in  the  territories  they  overran,  and  adopted 
the  principle  of  judging  every  oflfender  according  to  the  laws  of  the  nation 


'  Puchta,  Curius^  1,577  (Bk.  n.  Oeich,  d,  R,  R,  sect.  135).  Vangerow,  Zekrbuch 
d,  PatuUkten,  I,  6  {Einl,  sect.  2).  Of.  Huschke,  luriap,  AnUiuMt,^  pp.  616-20.  Momm- 
Ben,  ed,  mai.,  p.  403  foUg.  ;  ed,  min,,prc^,,  xiv.  foUg. 

*  Hfuchke,  lurUp.  ArUeiuH.,  pp.  547-9.    Vangerow,  Pandekten^  1,  6  {EiiU,  aect.  2). 
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that  he  personally  belonged  to.  After  a  time,  some  of  the  conquering  kings 
formally  promulgated,  alongside  of  their  own  Germanic  laws,  certain  bodies 
of  Roman  law,  binding  on  all  Romans  within  their  kingdoms. 

Lex  Romana  Visigothorum^  or  Breviarium  Alarict, — The  Roman  law 
promulgated  among  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul  was  drawn  up,  by  order  of 
Alaric  II.,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Gojaric,  count  of  the  palace, 
probably  by  a  commission  largely  if  not  wholly  composed  of  Roman  jurists ; 
and  it  was  decreed  at  Aire  in  Gascony,  ad.  506,  with  the  assent  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  nobles,  and  provincial  electors  representing  the  people.  The 
ejctant  copy  is  one  addressed  to  a  certain  count,  Timotheus,  and  officially 
subscribed  by  Anianus,  the  secretary,  by  order  of  the  king.  No  law  or 
juristic  opinion  outside  this  compilation  was  permitted  to  be  quoted  in  a 
court  of  law.  The  work  contains — (i)  constitutions  {leges)  extracted  from 
the  Theodosian  code,  and  a  series  of  Novella  from  Theodosius  to  Libius 
Scvcrus  (A.0. 438-461) ;  and  (2)  extracts,  on  the  principle  of  the  Law  of 
Citations,  from  a  few  eminent  jurists — namely,  the  Institutes  of  Gaius 
abridged  (with  omission  of  the  fourth  book  and  several  other  portions  as 
obsolete),  Paul's  SenienHce  ifiv^  books),  the  Gregorian  code  (thirteen  articles), 
the  Hermogenian  code  (two  articles),  and  Papinian's  Responsa  (two  lines  from 
the  first  book).  With  the  exception  of  Gaius,  the  texts  are  accompanied  by  a 
very  useful  running  commentary  {interpretatio)  in  the  Latin  of  the  day.  The 
compilation  has  been  named  Breviarium  Alaricianum  (or  Alarici)^  or 
Aniani;  also,  in  the  middle  ages.  Lex  Theodosianay  Corpus  Theodosianum^ 
Liber  Legum,  Lex  Romana.  It  has  preserved  fragments  of  Roman  law  not 
otherwise  known  to  us.  It  was  more  widely  obeyed  and  more  enduring 
than  any  of  the  similar  bodies  of  law.  The  Codex  Legis  Visigothorum,  pub- 
lished in  Spain  a  century  and  a  half  later,  was  quite  a  different  collection. 

Lex  Romana  Burgundionum, — The  Lex  Romana  of  the  Burgundians — 
also  called,  by  a  curious  mistake  of  Cujas^  (who  first  published  it  in  1566) 
Responsa  Papiani  (for  Papiniani) — was  announced  in  the  second  preface  of 
the  Z^x  Gondobaday  so  called  from  King  Gundebald,  and  published  under 
his  son  Sigismuud,  in  A.D.  517.  It  embraces  only  forty-seven  articles, 
which  are  arranged  after  the  Lex  Gondobada,  and  consist  mostly  of  texts 
adopted  from  the  Breviary  of  Alaric,  with  a  few  chosen  directly  from  Roman 
writings.  On  the  absorption  of  the  Burgundian  Kingdom  by  the  Franks, 
seventeen  years  later  (a.d.  534),  it  disappeared  before  the  Breviary  of  Alaric 
and  the  code  of  Theodosius. 

Edictum  Theodorici, — Under  the  auspices  of  Theodoric,  Cassiodorus 
and  Boethius  drew  up  an  edict  intended  to  be  binding  on  Goths  and  Romans 
alike.  It  contained  scarcely  any  reference  to  private  law,  for  it  aimed  mainly 
at  the  maintenance  of  the  Western  Empire  and  the  romanisation  of  the 
Goths.  Savigny  dates  it  A.D.  500 ;  others,  after  506.  It  remained  in  operation 
about  half  a  century,  being  superseded  by  the  Code  of  Justinian,  a.d.  554. 

*  In  the  MS.  uaed  by  Cujafl,  thii  law  Imnediately  follows  the  BrevUry  of  Alftric, 
wbich  ends  (see  above)  with  two  lines  from  Papinian.  The  words  JZespotMa  Papiani 
(oontraction  for  Papiniani)^  which  indicate  the  source  of  those  two  linen,  and  end  the 
Breviary,  were  inadvertently  sopposed  by  Cujas  to  be  the  title  of  the  next  ooQeotion. 
CuJM  ooirected  his  mistake  in  the  ediUon  of  1586. 
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The  Legislation  of  Justinian, 

At  the  distance  of  a  century  after  the  legislation  of  Theodosius,  followed 
the  legislation  of  Justinian.  How  urgent  was  the  need  for  revision  and  re- 
organisation is  pointed  out  by  Ortolan  :  "  Utit  piebiscita  of  ancient  Rome,  the 
senatusconsulta^  the  edicts  of  the  praetors,  the  numerous  books  of  the  autho- 
rised jurists,  the  codes  of  Gregorian,  of  Hermogenian,  of  Theodosius,  the 
constitutions  of  all  the  emperors  who  had  come  after  him,  texts  accumulated, 
confused  and  contradictory,  formed  altogether  a  real  legislative  chaos." 
For  a  century  back,  ever  since  the  Theodosian  code  was  published,  imperial 
constitutions  had  been  heaped  up  confusedly  one  upon  another.  The  writ- 
ings of  the  jurists  had  increased  but  little — for,  since  the  classical  days  of 
Alexander  Severn s,  we  hear  of  no  original  works,  except  three  books  by 
Charisius  (on  the  office  of  praetorian  prefect,  on  civil  offices,  and  on  wit- 
nesses), quoted  to  some  extent  in  the  Digest,  and  the  Epitome  of  the  Law 
by  Hermogenian,  already  alluded  to  ;  but  the  Law  of  Citations  still 
cumbrously  and  mechanically  determined  every  question. 

Codex  F<p/jw.— The  Old  Code  {Codex  Vetus)  was  published  on  April  7,  529, 
and  came  into  force  six  weeks  later.  On  February  13  of  the  preceding  year 
Justinian  had  appointed  a  commission  of  ten  jurists,  presided  over  by  John^ 
ex-quaestor  of  the  palace,  ex-consul,  and  patrician,  and  including  Tribonian, 
the  statesman  and  jurist,  and  Theophilus,  professor  of  law  at  Constantinople, 
to  consolidate  into  a  single  code  the  Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and  Theodo- 
sian codes,  and  the  novels  of  the  emperors  subsequent  to  a.d.  438.  They 
were  instructed,  "suppressing  preambles,  repetitions,  contradictory  and 
disused  clauses,  to  collect  and  classify  the  laws  under  proper  titles,  adding, 
cutting  down,  modifying,  compressing,  if  need  be,  several  constitutions  into 
a  single  enactment,  so  as  to  render  the  sense  more  clear,  and  yet  preserve 
in  each  title  the  chronological  order,  so  that  this  order  may  be  noted  by  posi- 
tion in  the  code  as  well  as  by  date." '  The  work  was  divided  into  twelve 
books.  Constitutions  not  embraced  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  those  con- 
nected with  certain  interests  specifically  designated,  were  forbidden  to  be 
quoted  in  court ;  and  the  absence  of  a  date  to  any  constitution  (a  defect  that, 
under  the  Theodosian  code,  rendered  a  constitution  devoid  of  authority)  was 
supplied  by  the  date  of  the  code  itself. 

Quinquaginta  Decisiones, — ^Justinian  next  turned  to  the  writings  of  the 
jurists,  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  Tribonian,  settled  definitively,  in  a  series  of 
fifty  constitutions,  the  controverted  points  that  had  proved  so  embarrassing 
under  the  Law  of  Citations.  These  "  Fifty  Decisions  "  were  published  at 
intervals  during  the  next  four  years  ;  the  most  of  them  in  A.D.  529-530.  They 
have  not  survived  in  complete  form  ;  but,  apart  from  their  influence  on  the 
composition  of  the  Digest  and  of  the  Institutes,  they  were  no  doubt  for  the 
most  part  incorporated  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Code. 

The  Digest^  or  Pandects, — The  designations  Digesta  and  Pandecta  were 
used  indifferently  for  comprehensive  law  treatises  or  collections,  the  former 

implying  a  certain  methodical  arrangement.     In  former  times,  according  to 

— —       

'  Dt  novo  Codice  faciendo — fimt  constitntion  at  the  head  of  the  Code.  (Ortolan, 
Uistory  of  Roman  Law  (Prichard  &  Nasmith),  sect  105,  par.  539,  p.  Hi,) 
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Justinian,  Digests  had  been  compiled  by  Alfenus  Varas  (in  forty  books),  by 
Celsus  (thirty-nine),  by  Julian  (ninety),  by  Marcellus  (thirty),  by  Cervidius 
Scsevola  (forty) ;  and  Pandects  by  Ulpian  (ten  books),  and  by  Modestinus 
(twelve).  In  A.D.  530  Justinian  addressed  to  Tribonian  a  constitution, 
instructing  him  to  undertake  a  thorough  revision  of  the  civil  law,  by  collect- 
ing into  a  single  code  the  whole  of  the  useful  matter  of  the  juristic  writings. 
Tribonian  and  his  associates  were  to  select  freely  from  the  writings  of  the 
authorised  jurists,  at  their  discretion  ;  giving  no  preference  to  any  one  over 
another,  except  on  pure  grounds  of  merit  of  particular  opinions.  They 
were  to  eliminate  and  to  correct,  to  cut  out  repetitions  and  obsolete  law,  to 
harmonise  contradictions,  and  to  avoid  inserting  matter  already  contained 
in  the  code  of  the  constitutions.  The  work  was  to  be  in  fifty  books,  divided 
into  titles  in  the  order  either  of  the  code  or  of  the  Perpetual  Edict,  as  they 
should  think  fit.    No  future  commentaries  were  to  be  permitted. 

With  the  assistance  of  sixteen  jurists,  Tribonian  completed  the  compila- 
tion in  three  years,  a.d.  533.  The  hasty  work  was  inevitably  imperfect,  the 
instructions  of  Justinian  being  in  many  points  little  attended  to.  Contradic- 
tions and  repetitions  still  remained,  aggravated  by  mutilation  and  alteration  of 
the  original  texts  of  the  jurists  (thirty-nine).  "  Whether  to  efface  the  traces 
of  abrogated  institutions,**  says  Ortolan,  "  whether  to  substitute  new  solu- 
tions for  those  formerly  given,  or  to  reconcile  the  different  fragments,  or  to 
secure  greater  lucidity,  or  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  or  for  other  reasons,  the 
writers  of  the  Digest  made  ample  use  of  the  licence  they  had  received 
to  change  and  correct  the  quotations,  and  some  jurists  never  broached  that 
which  the  Digest  causes  them  to  say."  Still,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  value 
of  the  work,  whether  to  the  subjects  of  the  empire  or  to  later  students,  is  not 
to  be  exaggerated.  It  was  published  on  December  16,  and  came  into  force 
on  December  30,  533.  As  usual,  the  quotation  of  any  juristic  opinion  not 
contained  in  it,  and  the  publication  of  commentaries  on  it,  were  prohibited 
under  penalties. 

From  an  examination  of  the  grouping,  and  of  the  sequence  of  the  frag- 
ments under  each  article,  Blume,  a  German  jurist,  was  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  extracts  fall  into  three  distinct  series,  which  correspond  generally  with 
the  first  three  years  of  prescribed  legal  study,  and  may  have  been  pre- 
pared by  separate  sections  of  the  commission,  including  respectively  the  pro- 
fessors of  such  years  and  subjects.  The  first  series  Blume  calls  the  Series 
of  Sabinus,  consisting  of  extracts  from  commentaries  on  the  writings  of 
Sabinus,  with  a  large  number  of  other  extracts  for  the  most  part  drawn  from 
numerous  institutional  and  other  elementary  writings.  The  second  is  the 
Series  of  the  Edict,  consisting  of  extracts  from  commentaries  on  the  Edict, 
with  many  other,  more  or  less  closely  allied,  passages.  The  third  is  the 
Series  of  Papinian,  prominent  in  which  are  the  Questions,  Answers,  and 
Definitions  of  Papinian,  with  extracts  from  similar  works  of  several  other 
other  jurists. 

Tlu  Institutes. — The  Institutiones  (or  Instituta^  or  Elementa)^  an  ele- 
mentary treatise  for  students,  was  announced  as  in  contemplation,  in  the 
constitution  decreeing  the  compilation  of  the  Digest.  It  seems  to  have  been 
taken  in  hand  by  Tribonian,  assisted  by  Theophilus  and  Dorotheus,  the 
senior  law  professors  at  Constantinople  and  Berytus.     It  was  to  be  based  on 
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the  existing  elementary  works  of  the  jurists,  and,  in  fact,  it  follows  very 
closely  the  Institutes  of  Gaius,  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all.  Obsolete 
law  is  omitted,  and  more  recent  law  is  inserted.  Extracts  and  explanations 
are  mixed  up  in  a  consecutive  exposition,  and  the  sources  of  the  fragments 
are  not  indicated.  The  work  is  in  four  books.  It  was  published  by  a  special 
constitution  investing  it  with  the  force  of  law,  on  November  22,  and  probably 
came  into  force,  with  the  Digest,  on  December  30,  533. 

The  New  Edition  of  the  Code  {Codex  refietitcg  prcelectionis), — In  a  con- 
stitution dated  December  17,  534,  Justinian  informed  the  Senate  of  Constan- 
tinople that  he  had  commissioned  Tribonian,  Dorotheus,  and  three  eminent 
lawyers  of  the  city,  to  prepare  a  second  edition  of  the  Code,  incorporating 
under  the  proper  heads  the  Fifty  Decisions,  and  a  large  number  of  constitu- 
tions subsequent  to  the  first  edition,  and  "suppressing  without  scruple 
whatever  appears  to  be  superfluous,  abrogated  provisions,  repetitions,  and 
contradictions."  The  New  Code  came  into  operation  on  Deccember  29, 
534.  This  is  the  edition  now  extant.  It  is  the  first  edition,  however,  that 
the  Institutes  refer  to ;  and  hence,  from  the  changes  introduced  into  the 
second  edition,  the  references  are  sometimes  at  fault.  The  most  ancient 
constitution  formally  ascribed  to  an  emperor  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
From  this  it  has  been  rashly  inferred  that  none  of  the  constitutions  were  of 
older  date. 

The  Novels  {Novella  Constitutiones). — ^Justinian  reigned  for  thirty  years 
longer  (till  A.D.  565),  and  continued  to  issue  new  constitutions  modifying  the 
Digest,  the  Institutes,  and  the  Code.  These  were  published  in  Greek,  for  the 
use  of  the  multitude  ;  and  some  of  them  also  in  Latin,  for  use  in  the  West. 
There  remain  1 52  in  all :  30  relating  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  58  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  or  criminal  law,  and  64  to  private  law.  The  Novels  were 
intended  to  form  a  collection  in  continuation  of  the  previous  compilations, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  such  ofHcial  arrangement  was  ever  made. 
They  come  to  us  from  four  sources,  (i.)  We  have  fragmentary  extracts 
bearing  on  ecclesiastical  law,  quoted  under  corresponding  canons  in  a  work 
on  Canon  Law  (No/ctoxarwv)  by  John  of  Antioch,  a  learned  priest,  whom 
Justinian  created  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  A.D.  564.  (2.)  JuUam 
Novellarum  Epitome^  a  Latin  abridgment  of  125  of  the  novels,  published 
about  A.D.  570  by  Julian,  a  professor  of  law  at  Constantinople,  most  probably 
as  an  elementary  treatise.  This  work  was  extensively  used  in  Italy  and 
Gaul.  (3.)  A  Latin  collection,  of  unknown  origin,  containing  134  novels, 
with  Latin  translation  of  such  as  were  promulgated  in  Greek,  widely  circulated 
in  Italy  under  the  title  of  AtUhentica,  or  Uber  or  Corpus  Authenticarum^  or 
simply  Authenticum — whether  in  contrast  to  the  abridgment  of  Julian,  or  in 
accordance  with  the  tradition  that  those  were  the  very  novels  promulgated 
by  Justinian  in  Italy.  The  last  reason  was  the  origin  of  another  title  of  the 
collection — Versio  Vulgata,  (4.)  A  Greek  collection,  also  of  unknoMm 
origin,  containing  168  documents  (152  novels  and  3  edicts  of  Justinian, 
with  some  novels  of  his  two  immediate  successors  and  2  edicts  of  praetorian 
prefects),  probably  in  the  original  form.  The  last  two  collections  are  not 
arranged,  and  dates  are  largely  wanting  or  incomplete.  It  may  be  added 
that  there  is  extant  at  Paris  a  MS.  containing  in  Greek  an  index  or  catalogue 
of  the  novels.    Very  few  of  the  novels  seem  to  have  appeared  after  the 
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death  of  Tribonian,  A.D.  543.  The  novels  were  published  in  Italy,  by  order 
of  Justinian,  a.d.  554. 

Corpus  Juris, — Corpus  Jufis^  or  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  (as  opposed  to 
Corpus  Juris  Canonia),  denotes  the  whole  body  of  law  embraced  in  the 
Digest,  the  Institutes,  the  Code,  and  the  Novels.  The  term  originated 
with  the  glossators. 

It  is  to  Tribonian  that  the  merits  and  defects  of  Justinian's  great  work 
must  be  chiefly  ascribed. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE  GRiBCO-ROMAN  OR  BYZANTINE  LAW^   (A.D.  565-1453). 

yUSTINIAN'S  Code  in  the  East,— In  1453,  atwut  nine  centuries  after 
Justinian,  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  the  Empire  of 
the  East  was  overthrown.  During  some  five  centuries,  or  more  than  half 
the  existence  of  the  Eastern  Empire  after  Justinian,  the  law  nominally  re- 
mained as  settled  by  Justinian's  legislation,  modified  indeed  by  subsequent 
novels  of  the  emperors  ;  but  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
Justinian  code  fell  into  abeyance  without  special  abrogation.  The  great 
causes  of  its  decay  were — the  change  of  language  from  Latin  to  Greek,  the 
accumulation  of  fresh  law  and  of  commentaries  and  the  authorised  re- 
adjustment of  the  whole,  and  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
or  canon  law. 

TAe  Greek  Jurists  of  the  Half-Century  after  Justinian  {Antiqut)^ 
A.D.  576-625. — During  the  fifty  years  following  the  death  of  Justinian,  there 
appeared  in  Greek  not  only  literal  and  epitomised  translations,  and  sum- 
maries of  contents,  which  Justinian  had  expressly  permitted,  but  also,  and 
even  in  his  own  lifetime,  commentaries  or  interpretations,  which  he  had 
expressly  prohibited  as  "rather  perversions."  The  Greek  jurists  that 
p^ormed  this  work  of  translation  and  interpretation  were  mostly  profes- 
sors of  law — the  school  of  Justinian  and  their  immediate  successors.  They 
have  been  called  the  Antiqui.  Only  three  or  four  of  their  works  are  still 
extant  in  MS.,  the  rest  being  known  to  us  from  fragments  cited  in  the 
imperial  compilations  of  the  ninth  century  (chiefly  in  the  Basilicti)^  or  in 
later  writings.  To  each  of  the  four  sections  of  Justinian's  work  their  studies 
were  directed.  The  Institutes  was  reproduced  by  Theophilus  in  a  Greek 
paraphrase,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  various  MSS. ;  and  it  formed  the 
subject  of  two  commentaries,  by  Dorotheus  and  by  Stephanus  (also  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Berytus,  A.D.  555),  now  known  only  from  quotations.  The 
Digest  gave  rise  to  numerous  commentaries — ^by  Theophilus,  Dorotheus, 
Isodorus,  Stephanus,  "  Anonymous"  (conjectured  to  be  Julian,  who  wrote  the 

^  See  generally  Zacharis  von  Lingenthal,  ffittonce  Juris  Gnxco-Bomani  delineatio, 
and  Oetch,  <L  Gr.'Mm,  RtchU,     Mortreail,  HitL  du  Droit  Byzantin, 
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Epitome  Noveilarum),  Cyrill,  Theodoras  of  Hermopolis,  Gobidas  (or  Cubi- 
dius),  and  Anastasius — also  known  only  from  quotations.  The  Code  was 
translated  and  largely  commented  on.  There  are  references  to  a  transla- 
tion into  Greek,  with  a  concise  commentary,  by  Anatolius  ;  a  more  extensive 
commentary,  by  Isodorus  ;  a  translation,  with  a  still  larger  commentary,  by 
Thalelaeus  ;  two  abridgments,  by  Stephanus  and  by  Theodoras  of  Hermo- 
polis ;  and  a  new  commentary  by  Phocas.  The  Novels  appeared  in  three 
abridgments,  by  **  Anonymous,"  by  Athanasius,  and  by  Theodoras  of  Hermo- 
polis, which  have  reached  us  in  MSS.  nearly  complete,  except  that  the  first 
appears  only  in  fragments  and  in  quotations.  There  were  also  the  four 
works  previously  enumerated  (page  92).  Two  commentaries  on  the  novels, 
by  Philoxenus  and  by  Symbatius,  are  referred  to  in  quotations.  And,  finally, 
there  may  be  mentioned  three  monographs  on  special  subjects. 

Manuals  or  Codes  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors  {Ecloga^  Prochiron^ 
Epanagoge^  Basilica)^  A.D.  740-911. — A  long  period  of  neglect  and  languish- 
ment  succeeded.  The  labours  of  the  jurists  on  Justinian's  code  having 
apparently  ceased,  the  next  subject  of  legal  activity  was  the  imperial  con- 
stitutions ;  but  not  till  a  long  century  later.  Meantime  (A.D.  717)  the  public 
school  of  law  at  Constantinople  was  closed,  not  to  be  opened  for  a  century 
and  a  half  to  come  (a.d.  866).  At  length,  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  to  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  (740-91 1),  there  appeared  at  inter- 
vals, under  imperial  authority,  a  series  of  three  works  on  the  constitutions. 
Those  professed,  indeed,  to  be  derived  from  Justinian's  compilations,  but 
actually  they  were  founded  on  Greek  translations,  abridgments,  and  com- 
mentaries, with  which  Justinian's  texts  were  overlaid,  and  by  which  they 
were  in  the  long  run  superseded. 

1.  In  A.D.  740  a  work  called  exXo^i)  rwy  vo/aoii',  or  Ecloga  Legum  (A 
Selection  of  the  Laws),  or  the  I  saurian  Law,  was  published  under  the 
sanction  of  Leo  III.  the  Isaurian  and  his  son  Constantine  Copronymus, 
joint  emperors  (720-741).  It  was  prepared  by  a  commission  of  three  jurists 
— Nicetas  the  quaestor,  another  Nicetas,  and  Marinus.  It  consists  of  a 
preface  and  eighteen  titles ;  and  the  various  extant  MSS.  contain  various 
appendices,  which  arc  chiefly  formed  of  extracts  from  the  jurists  of  the  sixth 
century ;  but  the  most  complete  appendix  (in  MS.  of  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century)  contains  also  extracts  from  the  Rhodian  maritime  laws,  from 
certain  military  laws,  and  from  the  Georgian  or  raral  laws.  The  Ecloga 
was  a  poor  production,  and  gradually  fell  into  partial  disuse,  being  at  length 
abrogated,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  partially  by  the 
Prochiron,  and  absoUiu  ly  by  the  Epanagoge, 

2.  About  A.I).  S78  (870-879),  a  manual  called  6vp6^iif>os  w^of,  Upo^^tipov 
90/Atxhvf  or  Prochirot,  also  known  as  the  constitution  of  Basil,  or  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  three  oiupcrors,  was  published  under  the  sanction  of  Basil  the 
Macedonian  and  \\\^  -«»ns  Constantine  and  Leo  the  Philosopher.  It  survives 
in  various  MSS.,  antl  c^insists  of  a  preamble  followed  by  forty  titles,  under 
which  are  grouped  fiM^ments  from  Greek  abridgments  and  commentaries  of 
Justinian  and  fioni  the  Ecloga^  and  recent  amendments  of  the  law  from 
imperial  constitution^  In  the  preamble  the  Ecloga  is  contemptuously  dis- 
credited as  a  jumble  r.itlier  than  a  selection  of  laws,  and  it  is  abrogated  as 
far  as  necessary  at  the  time  (otfov  wf  f/Xf»). 
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A  few  years  later  (884-6),  a  revised  edition  of  this  work,  called  *ETa¥a' 
7«^])  roD  vo/ctou,  or  Epanagoge  Legis,  was  published  under  the  sanction  of 
Basil  and  his  sons  Leo  and  Alexander  (joint  emperors,  879-886).  This  was 
intended  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  a  general  revision  of  the  ancient  laws 
— ^an  undertaking  that  had  been  announced  in  the  preamble  to  the  Prochiron^ 
and  of  which  several  volumes  had  already  been  published.  In  the  preamble, 
the  ignominious  abrogation  of  the  Ecloga  is  recorded  ;  and  the  bitter  terms 
employed  have  been  attributed  to  the  religious  opposition  between  the 
hoiises  of  Basil  and  Leo. 

^  The  Prcchiron  and  the  Epanagoge  became,  both  in  Byzantine  jurispru- 
dence and  practice,  till  the  end  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the  constant  resource 
and  chief  authority  of  the  lawyer ;  but  the  most  important  portion  of  this 
legislation  is  the  Basilica^    (Ortolan,  History  of  Roman  Law,  593.) 

3.  The  Basilica  or  Basilica  {jdi  ^actKixk  vifiifML^  or  cu  ^aftiKixai  biara^UQ, 
"  the  imperial  laws  or  constitutions  ; "  almost  certainly  without  any  reference 
to  the  name  of  the  emperor  Basil),  originally  known  as  the  Revision  of  the 
Ancient  Laws  (97  umxu&apiftg  ruv  ^aXatu9  vSfiuv,  or  Repurgatio  veterum 
Ugum^  or  Basilica  repetitcR  proslectionis\  was  the  completed  work  just 
referred  to  as  announced  in  the  preamble  to  the  ProcJiiron^  and  begun  under 
Basil.  It  was  probably  published  under  Leo  and  his  brother  Alexander  and 
his  son  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (a.d.  906-911).  Originally  the  work 
was  disposed  in  six  volumes,  divided  into  sixty  books,  which  were  subdivided 
into  titles.  No  complete  MS.  of  the  whole  work  remains,  but  a  very  able 
re^construction  was  attempted  by  Professor  C  W.  E.  Heimbach,  of  Jena 
(1833-70),  from  MSS.  of  various  periods  and  of  complementary  contents — an 
undertaking  that  has  been  characterised  as  one  of  the  most  important  liter- 
ary works  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  object  of  the  compilers  (whose 
names  and  numbers  are  unknown)  was  to  prepare  a  Greek  version  of  Jus- 
tinian's legislation,  revised,  systematised,  and  supplemented  by  subsequent 
constitutions.  The  original  text  was  little  used ;  the  extracts  were  drawn 
from  the  translations,  abridgments,  and  commentaries  of  the  sixth  century 
jurists,  with  the  text  of  such  novels  as  had  been  promulgated  in  Greek  and 
in  the  Prochiron.  Many  of  the  laws  of  the  Digest  are  omitted,  and  many 
laws  and  extracts  from  ancient  jurists  not  contained  in  the  Digest  are 
inserted.  The  fourfold  disposition  of  the  law  into  Institutes,  Digest,  Code, 
and  Novels,  was  regarded  as  a  serious  embarrassment,  which  the  compilers 
proposed  to  remove  by  effecting  an  amalgamation  of  the  four  works. 
Further,  the  text  (except  where  the  Institutes  is  cited)  is  accompanied 
with  a  profusion  of  annotations,  or  scholiay  including  interpretations,  ex- 
amples, developments,  and  sometimes  conflicting  decisions  upon  the  text. 
A  marked  distinction  is  observed  in  these :  some  are  passages  from  the 
sixth  century  jurists,  and  were  therefore  called  4raXa/a,  or  antiqua;  others 
are  due  to  later  jurists,  and  have  been  termed  scholia  proper.  The  Basilica^ 
it  must  be  carefully  noted,  was  not  promulgated  as  a  fresh  and  final  source 
of  law  superseding  all  previous  sources,  as  was  the  case  with  the  legislation 
of  Justinian ;  for  the  legislation  of  Justinian  was  still  acknowledged  as  the 
ultimate  source  of  the  law,  not  being  overruled,  but  only  accommodated  to 
the  wants  of  the  time  by  the  revision  in  the  Basilica,  In  fact,  however,  the 
Basilicoy  being  in  the  Greek  language,  and  being  authorised  by  imperial 
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sanction,  thrust  the  original  works  of  Justinian  into  the  background,  although 
it  did  not  formally  take  their  place  until  late  in  the  eleventh  century. 

The  Later  Greek  Jurists  of  the  Empire  (A.D.  911 -1453).— The  publication 
of  the  elementary  works,  the  Prochiron  and  the  Epanago^e^  and  of  the  code 
of  the  Basilica^  naturally  prompted  a  fresh  series  of  juristic  commentaries, 
abridgments,  and  revisions.  The  ecclesiastical  law  was  also  studied  with 
equal  ardour. 

1.  To  the  scholia  on  the  Basilica,  reference  has  just  been  made. 
The  main  text  (xf^aXa/a,  or  capitula)  continued  unaltered ;  the  scholia 
antigua,  whether  added  originally  or  soon  after  publication,  were  con- 
stantly reproduced,  and  later  scholia  were  crowded  on  the  margin  of 
each  jurist's  MS.,  adding  to,  suppressing,  amending,  or  otherwise  modify- 
ing previous  annotations  or  the  doctrines  of  the  text,  all  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Empire.  Five  of  these  later  jurists  are  known  to  us  by  name 
— ^John  (Nomophylax)  and  Calocyrus  Sextus  (about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century),  Constantine  of  Nicsea  (later),  and  Gregory  Doxapater 
and  Hagiotheodorites  (of  the  twelfth  century). 

Several  abridgments  of  the  Basilica  were  prepared  for  practical  use.  An 
ixkvy^  fiasiXixuv  (Synopsis  Basilicorum)^  composed  about  997,  and  furnished 
later  with  successive  additions,  survived  in  considerable  respect,  for  some 
four  centuries,  till  the  close  of  the  empire.  Another  concise  and  systematic 
abridgment  was  made  in  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century  (1072)  by 
Michael  Attaliates,  under  the  title  of  no/i}/(ta  ¥Ofiixh¥  {Opusculum  dejure). 
The  two  preceding  works  were  also  abridged  and  alphabetically  arranged, 
under  the  title  of  Wxphf  xarcc  tfro;;^s7bv,  or  Syncpsis  minor,  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

2.  The  manuals  of  Basil  also  suggested  the  compilation  of  similar  works, 
or  themselves  underwent  revision,  (i.)  The  'Eo'/ro/ti)  rolv  v^/^mv,  or  Epitome 
Legum,  in  fifty  titles,  founded  partly  on  Justinian,  partly  on  the  Epanagoge  or 
the  Prochiron,  was  compiled  in  AD.  920 ;  and  an  enlarged  or  revised  edition, 
in  the  order  of  the  Prochiron,  was  published  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Constantinus  (94S'959)i  under  the  title  of  Epitome  ad  Prochiron  mutata, 
(2.)  The  Epanagoge  aucta,  a  revision  and  enlaxigement  of  the  Epanagoge, 
belongs  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  tenth  or  the  first  quarter  of  the  eleventh 
century.  (3.)  The  Ecloga  ad  Prochiron  mutata  also,  a  compilation  from  the 
Ecloga  of  Leo,  the  Prochiron,  and  the  Epitome,  with  additions  from  other 
sources,  dates  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantinus Monomachus  (1042-54).  (4.)  The  Prochiron  auctum,  a  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged  edition  of  the  Prochiron,  appeared  about  1300. 

3.  Four  other  works,  two  of  the  eleventh  and  two  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, may  be  mentioned  as  largely  based  on  the  foregoing,  (i)  The  Ilc/^a 
(Experientia  Romani),  a  compilation,  under  75  titles,  of  cases  (with  their  de- 
cisions) drawn  from  the  Sententia  and  other  writings  of  Eustathius  Romanus 
(A.D.  960-1000),  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Constantinus  Monomachus  (1042-54). 
(2)  The  Synopsis  Legum  of  Michael  Constantinus  Psellus  (A.D.  1020- 1 105)  was 
couched  in  unpoetic  verse,  and  dedicated  to  his  pupil,  the  Emperor  Michael 
Ducas  (1070).  (3)  After  an  interval  of  some  two  centuries  and  a  half,  in  1335, 
the  monk  Matthaeus  Blastares  published  a  Manual  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law, 
which  enjoyed  great  reputation  during  the  century  following*    (4)  And  ten 
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years  later,  1345,  Constantine  Hannenopulos,  judge  at  Thessalonica,  issued 
his  Hexabiblos  ( Upo^tipov  rwy  vSfiUfv  to  Xiyofitvov  jj  f^ajSz/SXcj)  or Promptuarium 
— 2.  lucid  and  methodical  exposition  in  six  books,  under  80  titles,  adapted  to 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  age,  the  matter  being  drawn  from  the  Prochiron^  the 
Synopsis  Basilicorum  major  and  the  Synopsis  minor^  the  nc//7a,  and  (to 
some  extent)  the  Ecloga  of  Leo.  This  work  became  famous  throughout  the 
East,  commanded  the  respect  of  the  Greeks  under  the  Turkish  domination, 
and  even  found  its  way  into  the  West. 

4.  The  Novella  of  the  post-Justinian  Emperors^  of  the  East  dealt  more 
with  religious  and  political  afiairs  than  wfth  private  civil  law. 

5.  At  the  same  time  the  ecclesiastical  law  was  closely  allied  with  the  civil 
law,  and  many  of  the  jurists  were  as  good  canonists  as  civilians — for  instance 
Psellus  the  younger,  Doxapater,  and  Blastares.  The  great  compilations 
contrasting  the  civil  and  the  canon  laws  were  called  Nomocanons ;  and  of 
course  these  were  abridged  by  some  jurists,  and  recast  into  systematic 
treatises  {syntagmata)  by  others.  The  Nofnocanon  of  John  of  Antioch  has 
already  been  mentioned  (page  92)  ^  it  was  revised  and  enlarged  by  Photius, 
and  published  under  Basil  in  883.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  later 
canonists  were  John  Zonaras,.  who  wrote  in  the  twdfth  century,  and 
Theodonis  Balsamon,  who  died  early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Fail  of  the  Empire  of  the  East^  a.d.  I453»— On  the  overthrow  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  the  Koran  superseded  the  Grseco-Roman  law  as  the  law  of 
the  dominant  people.  Still  the  codes  and  manuals  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors  remained  the  law  of  the  vanquished  Greeks;-  even  after  the 
modifications  of  four  centuries,  they  entered  as  the  chief  basis  into  the 
codes  promulgated  in  Greece  only  half  a  century  ago  (1834),  and  they  have 
been  recognised  as  traditional  law  and  custom  in  all  subsequent  attempts  to 
formulate  a  complete  system  of  law  for  the  Greek  nation. 

The  Later  Study  of  Bysantine  Law  in  the  IVest.— The  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  supremacy  of  the  Turks  led  to  a  westward  mfgration  of  learned 
men,  carrying  with  them  relics  of  Byzantine  art,  literature,  and  law.  Copies 
of  the  works  on  Graeco- Roman  law,  in  parchment  rolls  or  volumes,  were 
deposited  in  many  of  the  great  cities  of  the  West,  especially  in  Italy.  The 
Greek  paraphrase  of  Justinian's  Institutes^  by  Theophilus,  was  published  at 
Basle  in  i  $34  ;  the  Hexabiblos  or  Promptuarium  of  Harmenopuloe,  at  Paris, 
in  1540;  the  Synopsis  Basilicorum^  in  1575;  the  Basilica^  ia  1667;  the 
various  collection  of  both  canon  and  civil  law  texts,  in  1 573  and  1 596  ;  the 
canon  and  the  Nomocanons^  from  1661.  Those  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  editions  conunonly  included  a  Latin  translation.  The  active  study 
of  the  Graeco-Roman  law  declined  during  the  last  century,  and  passed  from 
France  into  Germamy  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  Ever  since  then 
the  palm  has  been  retained  by  the  Germans,  who  have  examined  every  MS. 
and  issued  the  best  editions  ;  but  the  generous  rivalry  of  France  has  been 
represented  by  several  brilliant  names. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  JUSTINIAN  LAW  IN  THE  WEST. 

y^/r^  Law  of  JusHnian  in  Ifafy.— The  Edict  of  Thcodoric  had  ruled 
in  Italy  for  only  a  short  half  century,  when  the  victories  of  Belisarius 
and  Narses  opened  the  way  for  the  extension  of  Justinian's  legislation  to  the 
schools  and  courts  of  Rome  and  of  Italy,  by  a  pragmatic  sanction  dated  554. 
From  this  time  forward  the  Byzantine  power  maintained  a  footing  in  Italy 
for  about  three  centuries.  Very  soon,  however,  it  began  to  suffer  curtail- 
ment. In  568  (fourteen  years  later),  the  Lombards  descended  and  seized  a 
large  slice  of  imperial  territory ;  in  726  (172  years  later),  Rome  threw  off 
Byzantine  supremacy  ;  in  752  (198  years  later),  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the 
Pentapolis,  and  Istria,  were  conquered  by  the  Lombards  ;  in  774  (220  years 
later),  Charlemagne  founded  the  Pontifical  States  and  the  Prankish  king- 
dom of  Italy  on  conquests  won  feom  the  Lombards  ;  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century  (about  300  years  later),  the  Byzantine  power  was  ex- 
tinguished in  Italy  by  the  independence  of  Pisa,  Naples,  and  the  southern 
shores  of  the  peninsula.  During  those  three  centuries  the  Justinian  law 
remained  all  but  unaltered,  especially  as  regards  the  civil  law.  Under 
pressure  of  the  wars,  Odofredus  (died  1265)  tells  us,  the  school  of  Rome  was 
transferred  to  Ravenna,  whence  the  books  of  the  law  (that  is,  probably,  the 
official  MSB.)  were  .carried  to  Bologna.  Bologna  ceased  to  be  ruled  from 
Constantinople  in  728.  Pisa  and  Amalfi,  both  also  interesting  for  their  pos- 
session of  Justinian  MSS.,  remained  under  imperial  rule  more  than  a  century 
longer,  after  which  their  rivalry  continued  till  the  final  overthrow  of  Amalfi 
in  1 137.  And  through  all  these  changes  the  Roman  law  continuously 
flourished  in  Italy. 

Greater  than  a  shifting  territorial  supremacy  were  the  influence  and  the 
authority  of  the  Church  in  supporting  and  fostering  the  Justinian  legislation. 
For  the  Popes  and  the  pontifical  courts  ranked  the  Roman  civil  law  only  a 
little  lower  than  the  canon  law,  and  consistently  upheld  its  authority  ;  their 
influence  penetrating  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  States  of  the  Church, 
wherever  an  ecclesiastic  found  his  way. 

Yet  more  general  was  the  influence  of  the  principle  of  the  personality  or 
the  laws.  The  conquering  nations  maintained  their  own  laws  ;  the  Roman 
subjects  of  the  empire  and  the  clergy  obeyed  the  Justinian  law  ;  the  Romans 
of  the  territories  subjugated  by  the  northern  invaders  obeyed,  as  we  have 
seen,  chiefly  Roman  laws  sanctioned  by  the  invading  kings.  The  principle 
was  long  adhered  to.  In  the  ninth  century  Lothar  I.  ordered  that  the 
whole  of  the  population  of  Rome  should  be  interrogated  as  to  what  law  they 
individually  desired  to  live  under,  so  that  they  should  be  judged  by  that  law 
of  their  choice,  and  by  no  other  law. 

Thus  the  Roman  law,  either  ante-Justinianian  or  Justinianian,  lived  on 
through  all  vicissitudes  of  territorial  conquest ;  "  and,  even  in  the  obscurity 
and  during  the  development  of  the  feudal  system,  it  was  perpetuated,  if  not 
as  a  science,  at  least  in  practice,  leaving  the  proofs  of  its  authority  in  the 
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decisions,  in  the  acts,  in  the  formulae  of  those  times,  and  in  the  letters  and 
writings  of  learned  men."    (Ortolan,  History  of  Roman  Law^  122.) 

The  Law  ofJusHman  in  Gaul. — ^As  in  Italy,  so  in  Gaul  the  Roman  law, 
whether  ante-Justinianian  or  Justinianian,  was  preserved  through  ecclesiastical 
influence  and  the  principle  of  the  personality  of  the  laws.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  Roman  law  of  the  Visigoths  (or  Breviary  of  Alaric)  and  of  the 
Burgundians,  and  of  the  superior  quality  and  vitality  of  the  former  collec- 
tion. The  epitome  of  the  Novella^  by  Julian,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Breviary,  was  also  known  in  Gaul  in  the  ninth  century,  probably  through  the 
relations  of  the  clergy  with  their  Italian  brethren ;  and  the  two  works  were 
often  copied  together  in  the  MSS.  of  the  age.  The  works  of  Hincmar, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  too,  dating  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
(845),  indicate  acquaintance  with  the  Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and  Theo- 
dosian  codes,  and  with  the  Comparison  of  the  Mosaic  and  the  Roman  laws. 
But  it  is  in  the  writings  of  Ivo  (1035-1115),  Bishop  of  Chartres,  that  we  first 
light  upon  traces  of  the  Institutes,  Digest,  and  Code  of  Justinian  ;  and  in  his 
Pannormia  and  Decretum^  compilations  of  canonical  texts,  are  found  numer- 
ous fragments  drawn  from  these  sources.  Ivo  was  a  fellow-pupil  of  the 
Italian  Anselm  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  in  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  under  Lanfranc  (who  had  previously  won  a 
reputation  at  his  native  Pavia  as  a  teacher  of  the  civil  law) ;  and  this 
experience,  as  well  as  subsequent  travel  to  Italy,  would  point  to  the  pro- 
bable origin  of  his  familiarity  with  Justinian's  works.  For  there  were  several 
Italian  collections  of  the  eleventh  century,  to  one  or  other  of  which  all  Jus- 
tinian's compilations  furnished  quotations,  and  Ivo  was  prepared  to  seek  for, 
and  would  be  sure  to  provide  himself  with,  the  best  and  newest  literature  on 
the  subject. 

With  the  progressive  fusion  of  races  would  coincide  a  progressive  fusion 
of  laws  and  customs,  and  the  principle  of  deciding  a  person's  laws  according 
to  his  origin  or  his  choice  would  tend  to  fall  into  abeyance.  At  the  same  time 
the  Justinian  law  and  the  canon  law  flourished  side  by  side,  and  were 
gradually  absorbing  or  overshadowing  the  Germanic  laws  and  usages  of  the 
dominant  people. 

The  Bologna  School  and  the  Glossators  (A.D.  11 00- 1260). — As  late  as  the 
first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  the  study  of  the  works  of  Justinian  was 
kept  up  in  the  school  at  Ravenna,  as  we  gather  from  the  writings  of  St 
Damian  (988-1072),  Bishop  of  Ostia ;  in  the  tenth  and  early  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  Lombardian  law  was  the  main  study  of  Pavia,  which 
Lanfranc  left  for  Bee  in  1042  ;  and  in  1075  Pepo  delivered  a  public  course 
of  law  at  Bologna,  where  Imerius,  the  first  of  the  Glossators,  was  presently 
about  to  found  the  famous  school  of  law,  and  to  communicate  to  the  study  of 
jurisprudence  such  an  impulse  as  has  justly  been  termed  a  Revival. 

The  Glossators  were  jurists  that  inscribed  on  the  MSS.  of  the  Justinian 
laws  interlinear  and  marginal  notes  explaining  difficult  words  and  passages. 
The  practice  was  by  no  means  new,  but  it  had  never  been  carried  out  to 
such  an  extent  or  with  such  ability  ;  for  the  glossators  commented  at  length 
on  the  whole  of  Justinian's  books,  and  their  glosses  were  received  as  authori- 
tative over  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  extended  glosses  of  a  single  jurist 
often  formed  a  connected  commentary  on  a  portion  of  the  Corpus  Juris. 
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Closely  allied  in  character  with  the  glosses  were  the  summce^  or  summaries 
preliminary  to  exegetical  lectures  on  particular  portions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  : 
casus^  or  cases  constructed  to  exemplify  or  illustrate  difficult  points ;  and 
brocarda^  or  rules  of  law  drawn  from  the  texts,  with  parallel  passages  con- 
taining apparent  difficulties,  and  with  the  attempts  at  explanation.  The 
glossators  also  gave  oral  instruction,  and  wrote  special  treatises,  chiefly  on 
actions  and  procedure. 

The  glossators  flourished  for  about  a  century  and  a  half,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century  to  the  time  of  Accursius,  who  died  in  126a 
Imerius,  the  founder  of  the  school,  is  known  to  us  only  as  chief  of  the 
Bologna  doctors  {lucema  juris)  in  11 15,  and  as  occupying  a  high  post  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  in  1 1 16-18.  After  him  may  be  mentioned 
four  famous  Bologna  doctors,  who  all  died  about  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  twelfth  century  :  Bulgarus  (died  1166),  Martinus  Gosia  (died 
shortly  before).  Jacobus  (died  1178),  Ugo  (died  1 166-71).  Placentinus 
(1120  92),  named  from  Placentia  his  birth-place,  founded  the  first  French 
school  of  law  at  Montpellier  in  11 80,  and  introduced  the  writings  and  the 
method  of  the  glossators.  Vacarius,  a  Lombard,  who  was  taken  from 
Bologna  to  England  in  1144  by  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
founded  a  school  of  law  at  Oxford,  and  introduced  the  writings  of  Justinian 
and  the  system  of  Bologna.  He  also  met  the  wants  of  the  poorer  students 
by  publishing  extracts  from  Justinian,  with  concise  glosses,  under  the  title 
Liber  ex  enucleato  jure  exceptus^  et  pauperibus prasertim  destinaius.  Another 
very  celebrated  glossator  was  Azo,  whose  importance  to  us  is  vastly  enhanced 
owing  to  the  indebtedness  of  Bracton  to  his  writings.  The  last  of  the 
glossators  was  Accursius  (i  182-1260),  a  pupil  of  Azo*s,  who  was  a  professor  of 
law  for  many  years  at  Bologna,  and  afterwards  occupied  his  retirement  in 
compiling  the  "  Great  Gloss."  This  work  **  contains  extracts,  collected  and 
combined  in  the  margin  of  each  text,  from  the  entire  Corpus  Juris^  and  is  a 
collection  of  the  ancient  annotations  of  the  whole  school  of  the  glossators, 
supplemented  by  his  own  annotations.''  For  the  next  eighty  years  the 
authority  of  the  gloss  was  even  superior  to  the  authority  of  the  text. 

In  spite  of  all  the  useless  and  absurd  matter  abounding  in  the  writings  of 
the  glossators,  their  labours  are  valuable — (i)  on  points  of  construction  of  the 
text ;  and  (2)  for  references  to  all  parallel,  similar,  and  contradictory  passages 
in  the  whole  Corpus  Juris, 

There  are  two  elementary  manuals  of  Roman  law,  formed  on  the  model  of 
Justinian's  Institutes^  and  belonging  to  the  period  between  the  later  part  of  the 
eleventh  and  of  the  twelfth  centuries,  that  cannot  be  definitely  assigned  as  pro- 
ducers or  as  products  of  the  activity  of  the  glossators.  Though  based  on  the  In- 
stitutes^ and  similarly  disposed  in  four  books,  both  works  show  variations  from 
the  order  of  subjects  in  the  Institutes^  and  they  contain  also  passages  from 
the  Pandects,  the  Code,  and  Julian's  Epitome  of  the  Novels.  The  Brachy- 
logus  totius  juris  civilis  (also  known  as  Corpus  Legum^  or  Summa  Novel-- 
larum,  or  Enckiridium)^  Savigny  is  inclined  to  think,  was  composed  in  Italy 
about  the  opening  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  perhaps  by  Imerius  himself. 
The  Petri  Exceptiones  Legum  Romanarum^  which  may  also  be  dated  in  the 
first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  (Savigny  would  place  it  before,  Laferrifere  after, 
the  rise  of  the  Bologna  school),  was  composed  by  Petrus,  a  jurist  of  Valence 
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in  Dauphin^,  otherwise  unknown.  .In  this  work  the  author  has  adapted  the 
Roman  law  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Province  (Aries),  modifying  it  by 
rules  of  canon  law  and  by  local  customs. 

The  revival  of  the  study  of  Justinian  law  and  the  rise  of  the  Bologna 
school  were  long  (till  1726)  erroneously  attributed  to  the  alleged  discovery 
of  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Pandects  (said  to  have  been  sent  by  Justinian  to 
Amalfi)  at  the  sack  of  Amalfi  by  the  Pisans  in  1137.  But  the  study  of 
Roman  law,  we  have  just  seen,  was  pursued  with  ardent  enthusiasm  long 
before  1137,  and  the  sack  of  Amalfi  in  that  year  by  the  Pisans  is  not  an 
absolutely  certain  historical  event.  However,  the  MS.  in  question,  now  called 
the  Pandecta  Florentince — having  been  carried  to  Florence  on  the  conquest 
of  Pisa  in  1406 — was  well  known  to  the  glossators,  who  referred  to  it  as  the 
Litiera  Pisana.  It  is  a  very  ancient  and  valuable  copy  of  the  entire  Pan- 
dects, the  only  one  now  extant  that  dates  before  the  age  of  the  glossators. 
The  glossators,  however,  possessed  many  other  MSB.  of  ancient  date  ;  and 
it  was  by  the  diligent  critical  comparison  of  these  with  each  other  and  with 
the  Pisan  MS.,  that  they  succeeded  in  reconstructing  the  received  text  of 
the  Pandects  {Litiera  BonomensiSy  or  Vulgatay  the  Vulgate).  The  division 
of  the  Vulgate  into  three  sections  or  volumes — the  Digest um  Vetus  (con- 
taining the  Digest,  Bks.  i.-xxiv.  2),  the  Infortiatum  (D.,  xxiv.  3 — xxxviii.), 
and  the  Digestum.  Novum  (D.,  xxxix.-l.) — ^was  traditional  till  the  seven- 
teenth century,  after  which  it  ceased  to  be  maintained  in  the  new  editions. 
The  origin  of  it  has  been  attributed  to  the  piecemeal  obtaining  of  texts  by 
the  early  glossators.  (See  Savigny,  Gesch.  d.  Rom,  Rechts  im  Mittelalter^ 
iii.  422  foIlg.(Kap.  xxii.  sect.  157).     Maynz,  Cours^  1,266  {Introd,  87)). 

The  fame  of  the  Bologna  school  spread  throughout  Europe,  attracting 
crowds  of  students  from  all  quarters,  and  kindling  widely  a  vivid  interest  in 
the  books  of  the  law.  About  1135,  if  not  earlier,  the  Code  of  Justinian  was 
translated  into  French,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  many  French  transla- 
tions were  made  of  the  Digest  and  the  Institutes  as  well  as  of  the  Code. 
The  canon  law  itself  seems  to  have  been  in  danger  of  suffering  complete 
neglect  in  the  ardour  of  the  clergy  to  study  the  law  of  Justinian.  In  the 
twelfth  century  three  successive  councils  (at  Rheims,  1131  ;  the  Lateran, 
1139;  at  Tours,  1162)  stringently  forbade  ecclesiastics  to  study  the  secular 
laws  (pkysicam  legesve  mundancu) ;  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  (1220) 
this  prohibition  was  confirmed  by  a  decretal  of  Honorius  III.,  which  also 
extended  it  specifically  to  Paris  and  the  neighbouring  towns  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  protest  of  Dumoulin  three  hundred  years  later,  and  the  excep- 
tional order  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1 576  in  favour  of  Cujas  and  other 
Parisian  doctors  of  canon  law,  it  was  re-enacted  in  1579,  and  not  finally 
removed  till  a  century  later  (1679),  having  lasted  for  four  centuries  and 
a-half.i  The  strict  limitation  of  Parisian  teaching  to  theology  (with  only 
such  references  to  civil  law  as  might  be  absolutely  necessary)  was  favourable 


'  Halliun  lays  the  prohibition  was  silently  disregarded.  He  refers  to  Crevier, 
JTiit  de  VUniv.  de  Paris,  L  316,  and  ii.  275.  MiddU  Ages,  iii.  417  (ch.  ix.  Part  i.). 
Ci  Maynz,  Court  de  Drwt  Romain,  i.  263  {Introd,  sect.  86).  Savigny,  Gtseh,  d. 
Rim,  ReckU  im  Mittdalter,  iii.  337-374  (Kap.  xxii.  sect.  126-140).  Laferritre,  Hist, 
d*  DnU  Fran^aii,  iv.  32S  f ollg. 
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to  the  continued  predominance  of  Bologna  in  civil  law,  to  the  growth  of  the 
Montpellier  school,  and  to  the  establishment  of  new  schools,  the  chief  of 
which  were  located  at  Toulouse  (1233),  and  at  Orleans  (before  1236).  All 
those  great  schools  (except  Paris),  and  the  numerous  schools  that  sprang  up 
in  the  succeeding  centuries,  taught  the  civil  law  on  the  basis  of  the  texts  of 
Justinian.^ 

The  Scribentes  (a.D.  1260,  or  rather  1340, — 15 10). — For  about  eighty 
years  (1260-1340)  the  reputation  of  Accursius  was  supported  by  his  sons  and 
a  series  of  followers,  in  whose  servile  preference  of  his  gloss  the  text  itself 
was  forgotten.  A  reaction  gathered  head  with  Cinus  (1270- 1336),  and  was 
carried  to  a  successful  issue  by  his  distinguished  pupil,  Bartolus  (1314-57)}  a 
native  of  Sasso  Ferrato  in  Umbria,  professor  of  law  at  Pisa  (1339)  and  at 
Perugia  (1343-57).  Bartolus  was  the  chief  of  the  Scribentes — a  school  that 
rejected  the  authority  of  the  glosses,  and  taught  principles  drawn  directly 
from  the  texts.  Bartolus  wrote  commentaries  on  the  three  sections  of  the 
Digest  and  on  the  Code,  as  well  as  Consilia^  Quastiones,  and  Tractatus; 
and  all  his  works  were  received  with  distinguished  honour  throughout 
western  Europe — in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

The  Humanists  {k.i>.  1500 — 1600). — During  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  study  of  classical  literature,  revived  throughout  the  West  by  the 
refugees  from  the  catastrophe  of  the  empire  of  the  East,  had  suggested, 
especially  to  the  students  of  Italy,  the  helpfulness  of  philology,  literature, 
and  history  to  the  progress  of  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  With  the 
sixteenth  century  begins  the  so-called  school  of  the  Humanists — jurists  that 
extended  their  studies  beyond  the  legislation  of  Justinian  (which  had  till 
recently  for  the  most  part  engrossed  their  attention)  to  the  whole  history  of 
Roman  law  from  the  earliest  times,  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  and 
that  carried  their  researches  beyond  legal  documents  into  all  the  works  of 
classical  literature  {Lettres  Humaines^  Utterce  Humaniores), 

The  first  three  humanists  of  note  were  quite  as  much  scholars  as  jurists. 
In  150S,  Guillaume  Budd  (Budaeus)  of  Paris,  secretary  to  Louis  XII.,  and 
Master  of  Requests  to  Francis  I.,  a  great  scholar  and  antiquarian,  published 
twenty-four  books  of  annotations  on  the  Pandects.  About  the  same  date, 
Johann  Ulrich  Zaze  (Zazius)  published  annotations  and  interpretations  of 
ante-Justinian  legal  works.  In  1518  Andr^  Alciat  (1492- 1550),  a  greater 
jurist  than  either,  published  commentaries  on  the  three  last  books  of  the 
code  (the  Ires  Librt) ;  and  subsequently  was  professor  of  law  at  Avignon 
(1522),  Bourges  (1529),  Pavia,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara  successively.  But  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Humanists  was  Jacques  Cujas  (1523-90),  of  Toulouse,  who 
began  to  lecture  on  the  Institutes  in  his  native  town  about  fifteen  years  after 
the  arrival  of  Alciat  at  Bourges.  In  1554  he  became  professor  of  law  at 
Cahors ;  next  year  he  passed  to  Bourges,  and  in  1557  to  Valence ;  and,  after 
several  other  changes,  he  finally  settled  at  Bourges  in  1577.  Instead  of 
accepting  the  Roman  law  as  a  homogeneous  whole,  he  set  himself  to  recom- 
pose  it,  by  separating  the  works  of  the  different  jurists.  In  particular,  he 
annotated  Ulpian  and  Paul,  and  restored  Papinian.     He  thus  fell  into  a 

1  Savigny,  Gach,  d  BJ^ok,  RechU  im  MiUelaLcr,  Bd.  III.  Kap.  zxL,  treats  of  the 
Universities. 
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rudimentary  historical  method,  but  he  possessed*  no  philosophical  conception 
of  law  as  a  science.  (Hugo,  Gesch.  d.  R,  R,,  sect.  243,)  He  was  a  concise 
and  dear  writer  ;  and  such  was  his  renown  in  the  German  school's  that  every 
one  is  said  to  have  raised  his  hat  at  mention  of  his  name.  His  reputation 
rests  on  the  study  of  the  original  MSS.  of  the  Roman  law,  and  his  philological 
treatment  of  the  texts.  His  own  library  contained  500  Roman  law  MSS. 
Doneau  (1527-91),  a  contemporary  of  Cujas,  applied  his  logical  mind  to  the 
matter  of  the  law,  fearlessly  laying  down  principles  and  deducing  results- 
He  composed  dogmatic  treatises  on  the  chief  portions  of  the  civil  law. 

Later  French  Jurists, — With  the  night  of  St  Bartholontew  and  the 
victory  of  Jesuitism,  the  life-thread  of  Roman  law  study  in  France  was  cut 
(Bruns,  Gesch.  u,  Quellen  d.  Rom,  Rechts^  sect.  4,  in  HoltzendorfTs  Encyctopddie 
d.  RIV.,  3te.  Aufl.,  1877,  page  83.)  Doneau  found  refuge  at  Leyden.  Denys 
Godefroi  (Gothofredus)  (i  549-1622)  withdrew  to  Geneva,  and  afterwards 
settled  at  Strasburg.  He  is  famous  for  his  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris, 
His  still  greater  son,  Jacques,  was  considered  by  Hugo  as  perhaps  the  most 
meritorious  writer  on  the  history  of  Roman  law.  His  most  celebrated  work 
is  a  commentary  on  the  Theodosian  Code.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Domat  (1625-95)  ^^y  ^^so  be  mentioned.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  Pothier  (1699-1772)  shall  stand  alone.  His  practical  method  con- 
trasts alike  with  the  philosophical  method  of  Doneau  and  with  the  anti- 
quarian method  of  Cujas.  It  was  left  to  Pothier  laboriously  to  execute  the 
bold  conception  of  Leibniz,  by  rearranging  into  systematic  order  the  whole 
of  the  chaotic  mass  of  Roman  law  in  his  splendid  work,  Pandectoejusiinianea 
in  novum  ordinem  digesta  (1748-52) — the  result  of  twelve  years'  unremitting 
labour.  He  has  preserved  the  ancient  sequence  of  the  books  and  titles  of 
the  Pandects,  rearranging  the  texts  (with  the  cognate  matter  of  the  Institutes, 
the  Code,  and  the  Novels)  under  each  title  in  such  order  as  to  set  forth  in  a 
single  systematic  view  the  whole  teaching  of  the  law  on  each  particular 
subject — showing  at  a  glance  the  state  of  the  ancient  law,  with  all  the 
subsequent  confirmations,  interpretations,  modifications,  and  abrogations  of 
its  provisions — the  whole  being  accompanied  with  learned  notes  of  admirable 
conciseness  and  lucidity. 

Roman  Law  in  French  Law, — The  personality  (or  nationality)  of  the 
laws  was  still  recognised  in  Gaul  in  the  sixth  century  ;  for  the  Constitution 
ghUrale  of  Clotaire  I.  (about  560)  decrees  that  causes  between  Romans  shall 
be  decided  by  the  Roman  laws.  Three  centuries  later,  the  law  had  become 
territorial,  for  the  Edit  sur  la  paix  du  royaume  of  Charles  the  Bald  (in  864) 
refers  to  different  districts  as  under,  or  not  under,  the  Roman  law.  The 
Roman  law  in  Gaul,  we  have  already  seen,  was  ante-Justinian  law,  the 
Breviary  of  Alaric  and  Julian's  Epitome  of  the  Novels.  But  after  the  spread 
of  the  scientific  study  of  Justinian's  works  from  Bologna  to  Montpellier  and 
other  parts  of  France,  the  Justinian  law  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies gradually  replaced  the  ante-Justinian,  as  being  the  more  perfect  form 
of  the  Roman  law.  In  1250  France  was  still  divided  under  two  laws  :  in  the 
south  {pays  de  droit  icrit\  the  Roman  (now  called  the  written)  law  ruled, 
modified  by  local  customs ;  in  the  north  {pays  coiltumiers)^  local  customs 
ruled,  slightly  modified  by  Roman  law — which,  however,  was  taught  in 
northern  schools,  and  has  left  numerous  traces  in  the  legal  works  of  the 
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period.  Or,  the  Roman  and  customary  law  conjointly  ruled  both  divi- 
sions, each  holding  the  supremacy  in  one  of  the  divisions.  And  so  the  law 
generally  remained  till  a  uniform  code  was  prescribed  for  the  whole  republic 
in  the  end  of  last  century.  *  Besides  the  Roman  and  the  customary  law, 
there  enter  into  modern  French  law  other  elements,  derived  from  barbarian, 
feudal,  monarchical,  and  canonical  law. 

Roman  Law  in  Holland, — The  Dutch  school  of  jurists  arose  in  1575  with 
the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  the  occupation  of  a  chair  of 
law  in  it  by  Donellus  (Doneau),  who  had  been  expatriated  for  embracing 
Protestantism.  Presently  more  universities  were  estabhshed,  and  the  study 
of  the  law  advanced.  In  the  seventeenth  century  are  the  great  names  of 
Grotius,  Vinnius,  Van  Leeuwen,  and  Huber;  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
Voet,  Westenberg,  Schulting,  Noodt,  and  Bynkershoek.  The  reputation  of 
these  professors  drew  students  even  from  Bourges  and  Toulouse  to  Leyden 
and  Utrecht.  But  political  vicissitudes  by-and-by  crippled  the  schools  of 
law,  and  the  lead  passed  over  to  Germany,  On  the  whole,  Goudsmit  him- 
self feels  compelled  to  **  admit  that  it  is  not  without  cause  that  the  Dutch 
jurists  are  accused  of  having  expended  a  vast  amount  of  scholarship  to 
little  purpose,  and  of  having  failed  either  to  sound  the  depths  of  Roman  law, 
or  invariably  to  apply  its  principles  with  success  to  the  ordinary  relations  of 
life."    (Goudsmit,  Pandects,  transl.  by  Tracy  Gould,  p.  1 1,  Introd.  sect.  7.) 

Roman  Law  in  Germany.? — In  addition  to  the  ancient  native  usages, 
the  common  law  of  Germany  includes  foreign  elements  drawn  from  the 
Canon  law,  the  Lombardian  feudal  law,  and  the  Roman  law ;  and  the  chief 
of  the  foreign  elements  is  the  Roman  law.  The  acceptance  and  validity  of 
the  Roman  law  in  Germany  has  perhaps  been  most  carefully  and  concisely 
stated  by  Professor  Windscheid,  in  five  propositions  : — (i)  The  Roman  law 
operates  not  as  absolute  common  law,  but  only  as  subsidiary  common  law — 
that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  override  the  injunctions  of  particular  laws,  but  it 
comes  into  application  only  in  the  absence  of  such  express  injunctions. 
(2)  It  has  been  accepted  in  the  form  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Justinianian 
codification,  and  the  labours  of  the  school  of  Bologna,  and  in  this  form 
alone.  (3)  It  has  been  received,  not  as  particular  propositions,  but  as  a 
whole.'    (4)  It  is  current  as  modified  by  three  influences — the  canon  law, 


*  "  It  is  universally  known  that,  wiCh  rejjard  to  Roman  law,  Potliier  is  the  pole- 
star  of  the  modem  French  jurists,  and  that  his  works  exercised  the  most  immediate 
influence  upon  the  code."  Of  the  Vocation  of  Our  Age  for  Legislation  and  Juritpru^ 
dence^  translated  from  the  German  {Vom Bervfe  unsarer  Zei/fur  Qexetzgehvng  u.  i?IF.) 
of  Savigny,  by  Abraham  Hayward.  Mr  Hayward  adds  in  a  note  :  "  Dupin,  in  his 
Disaertaiion  aur  la  vie  et  let  ouvrages  de  Pothier,  says  that  three-fourths  of  the  Code 
Civil  were  literally  extracted  from  his  treatises. "-»  C^.  also  Windscheid :  "In  parti- 
cular, the  law  of  Obligations  is  to  a  great  extent  little  more  than  a  compilation  from 
the  various  traitia  of  Pothier."      {PandtktenrecTU  1. 16,  note  2  adfim,     £inl.,  sect.  6.) 

3  Windscheid,  Lehrbuch  dea  Pandekienrechta,  1. 1-7  (sect.  1,  2).  Brunner,  Gesch, 
u,  Quellen  d.  Deittachen  Bechttf  sect.  26,  in  Holtzendorff's  Encydopddie,  218*221. 
Stobbe,  Oesch.  d.  Deutachen  Jiechtaquelfen,  I.  609-655  ;  II.  1-142. 

*  This  used  to  be  expressed  as  "  in  complexu."  The  vieve  has  been  impugned. 
Windflcheid  refers  to  Wttchter,  Gemeines  RecJU  DeuUchlanda,  193-202.    Cf.  also  the 
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the  Gennan  imperial  statutes,  and  the  general  customary  law  of  Germany. 
(Cf.  Savigny,  SysL  d.  Heut  Rom.  RechtSy  i,  4.)  (5)  Its  validity  was  not 
affected  by  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire.* 

The  reception  of  the  Roman  law  in  Germany  was  a  process  of  long 
duration.  It  was  not  accomplished  by  a  legislative  act,  but  through 
customary  use  ;  and,  as  Windscheid  puts  it  more  definitely,  not  through 
the  usage  of  the  people,  but  through  the  practice  of  the  jurists,  who  based 
their  l^al  decisions  and  opinions  on  the  Roman  law.  This  principal 
influence  of  the  jurists  was  strongly  supported  by  the  ancient  popular  notion 
that,  as  the  Roman  empire  comprehended  the  whole  world,  so  the  Roman 
law  had  a  claim  to  acceptance  throughout  the  whole  world  ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, that,  as  the  Roman  empire,  whose  crown  the  German  sovereign 
wore,  was  a  continuation  of  the  empire  of  the  Roman  emperors,  so  the 
Justinianian  law  should  be  accorded  a  like  binding  force  with  an  imperial 
statute.  Already  in  the  tenth  century,  from  the  time  of  Otto  III.  (983-1002), 
this  idea  had  begun  to  influence  the  laws  and  legal  documents  of  the 
German  emperors.  (Stobbe,  I.  612-24.)  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  German  students  were  numerously  attracted  to  the  famous 
schools  of  Italy,  and  brought  back  new  legal  lights  with  them.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  traces  of  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  law  appear  here 
and  there,  particularly  in  notarial  documents  (Stobbe,  I.  646-50) ;  and  even 
single  propositions  of  Roman  law  occur  in  the  Schwabenspiegel  (or  collec- 
tion of  the  usages  of  Swabia).  About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
native  universities  began  to  be  founded,  although  another  century  elapsed 
before  these  could  spare  from  theology  and  scholastic  philosophy  more  than  a 
secondary  consideration  to  the  Roman  law.  (Stobbe,  1. 625-31 ;  II.  9-22).  Just 
before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  (i  342)  King  Ludwig  directed  that  in 
the  Aulic  Council  judgment  should  thenceforth  be  given  only  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire  of  their  forefathers  and  the  written  laws. 
In  like  manner  the  Imperial  Chamber,  established  at  Wetzlar  in  1495,  was 
enjoined  to  decide  "  in  accordance  with  the  imperial  and  the  common  laws  *' 
— ^  the  common  laws "  being  either  wholly,  or  at  least  in  part,  the  Roman 
law.  The  influence  of  this  court  in  introducing  and  establishing  doctrines  of 
Roman  law  was  very  important.  From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  reception  of  the  Roman  law  may  be  regarded  as  completed. 

Like  the  jurists  of  other  countries,  the  jurists  of  Germany  were  greatly 
struck  with  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  law  to  the  native  law,  both  in  form 
and  in  substance ;  and  their  admiration  naturally  induced  them  to  put 
it  forward  in  practice.  Brunner  even  charges  them  with  inverting  the  rela- 
tion originally  intended  to  subsist  between  the  native  and  the  Roman  law — 
except  in  the  lands  where  the  Saxon  law  prevailed,'  ia  which  the  Roman  law 

very  definite  statements  of  Yangerow,  Pandektenrechtf  L  18  {EinL,  sect  6),  with  the 
ant^orities  there  mentioned. 

^  Windscheid  argvies  strongly  against  the  view  (WKchter  &  Meyer)  that,  with 
the  dissolation  of  the  German  empire,  the  Roman  law  ceased  to  be  common  law  for 
Germany,  and  remained  valid  only  in  those  individual  German  states  that  specially 
rvtained  it  as  pariionlar  law. 

*  The  Saxon  usages  had  been  put  in  writing  {Sachtenspieffet^  early  in  the  thirteenth 
oeoturj. 
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still  remained  subsidiary.  He  regards  as  a  national  misfortune  their  narrow- 
minded  ignoring  of  the  native  law,  and  their  lifeless  and  purely  external 
grafting  of  propositions  of  Roman  law  on  the  facts  of  German  society.  And 
he  suggests  that  the  confusion  introduced  into  German  law  with  the  juristic 
application  of  the  Roman  law  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  law  has  not  even  yet  been  completely  assimilated.^ 

The  German  school  of  students  of  Roman  law  was  founded  by  Zaze» 
whom  we  have  already  numbered  among  the  Humanists.  From  the  very 
first  their  labours  manifested  much  industry  and  research,  and  were 
displayed  in  voluminous  works,  not  adorned  with  the  graces  of  style. 
Most  of  the  very  distinguished  professors  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
foreigners,  and  their  names  establish  a  certain  connection  with  the  contem- 
porary activity  of  the  Humanists  in  France — Gifanius,  Wesembeck,  Donel- 
lus  (Doneau),  Balduinus,  Gothofredus.  The  names  of  the  seventeenth 
century  are  less  brilliant,  and  the  main  tendency  was  practical,  but  some 
beginnings  were  made  in  the  historical  study  of  law.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  dogmatic  works  were  elaborated  on  a  philosophy  of  natural  law,  and 
such  historical  studies  as  existed  were  rather  ornamental  than  actively 
influential.  Bach  (died  1758)  was  a  good  historian  of  the  Roman  Law. 
But  the  one  great  name  of  the  century,  that  of  **  the  learned  and  perspicuous 
Heineccius,"  whom  Gibbon  places  at  the  head  of  his  *'  most  temperate  and 
skilful  guides."  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  xliv.)  Heineccius  (Heineck, 
died  1 741)  wrote,  in  elegant  style,  a  history  of  Roman  and  German  law, 
Roman  Antiquities  illustrative  of  Jurisprudence  (1719),  and  Elementary 
Treatises  on  the  Institutes  and  the  Pandects.  For  a  whole  century  and  for 
the  whole  of  Europe  he  was  the  decisive  authority  on  both  the  external  and 
the  internal  history  of  law.  With  the  nineteenth  century  there  came  in 
a  certain  reaction  towards  the  natural-law  dogmatism  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  And  now  the  historical  school  was  really  founded  by  Hugo  and 
Savigny,  who  conceived  the  law  of  a  people  as  an  emanation  of  their 
national  life,  the  outcome  of  their  special  historical  development  and  national 
peculiarity  of  ideas.  Presently  followed  Niebuhr*s  important  discovery  of  the 
Institutes  of  Gaius  (18 16),  which  added  a  strong  impulse  to  the  new  movement. 
Histories  of  law  appeared  in  rapid  succession,  and  gradually  inquiry  began 
to  be  directed  to  the  differences  and  relations  between  Roman  and  German 
law.  Besides  Hugo  (1768-1844),  and  Savigny  (1779-1861)  may  also  be 
mentioned  Haubold  (1766- 1824),  Mackeldey  (1784- 1834),  Goeschen  (1778- 
1837),  Klenze  (1795-1838),  Thibaut  (1722-1840),  Muhlenbruch  (1785-1843), 
Zacharia  (1769- 1843),  Puchta  (1769- 1845),  Keller  (1799- 1860),  Warnkonig 
(1794-1866),  Dirksen  (1789-1868),  Vangerow  (1808-1870),  RudorfT  (died  1873), 
Bethmann-Hollweg  (died  1878). 

Roman  Law  in  Spain, — The  Roman  domination  in  Spain  covered  a 
period  of  six  centuries,  during  which  the  Roman  laws  must  have  permeated 
the  social  system  of  the  country.  On  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Visigoths 
in  412-15,  the  Visigothic  laws,  which  consisted  of  Germanic  customs  (with 

^  For  a  somewhat  detailed  examination  of  the  mutual  lelatioDs  of  the  German  and 
Roman  law  elements  in  German  private  law,  see  Brunner  (vt  tupra)^  sect.  28,  in 
Holtzendorfl'd  Enryrlopddief  224-5. 
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some  written  niles  founded  on  the  Theodosian  code),  gradually  displaced  the 
existing  Roman  laws.  It  would  seem  not  improbable  that  conquerors  and 
conquered  continued  for  a  considerable  time  to  be  governed  each  by  their 
own  laws ;  and  that,  finally,  although  it  may  appear  too  broad  an  assertion 
that  the  Fuero  Juzgo  arose  from  the  amalgamation  of  the  Gothic  and 
Roman  Law  on  the  coalescence  of  the  two  peoples  in  the  seventh  century, 
yet  a  portion  of  the  Roman  law  mingled  with  the  victorious  Germanic  law.^ 
For  Mr  Stubbs's  view  {ConsL  Hist.  I.  9)  that  "  tht/ueros  which  contain  the 
customary  jurisprudence  are  distinctly  akin  to  the  customs  of  England  and 
Germany  "  need  not  be  accepted  so  strictly  as  to  exclude  the  statement  of 
Schmidt  that  "the  law  of  descents,  contracts,  etc.,  were  in  general  con- 
formable to  the  Roman  law."  During  the  medieval  period,  however,  the 
Germanic  element  was  predominant ;  and  ^^  it  is  not  until  the  fourteenth 
century  that  the  civil  law  of  Justinian  supersedes  the  ancient  customs,  and 
then  with  its  invariable  results."  The  Bologna  revival  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century  soon  spread  its  influence  as  far  as  Spain  ;  but  the  compilation 
called  Stete  Pariidas  was  not  published  till  1263,  and  not  promulgated  or 
generally  adopted  as  the  law  of  Spain  till  the  reign  of  Alonzo  XI.  in  1348. 
The  matter  of  the  Pariidas  is  very  largely  derived  from  the  Roman  law 
^Pariida  III.  being  taken  from  it  almost  exclusively,  and  Pariida  V.  almost 
word  for  word.    Pariida  I.  is  substantially  a  digest  of  the  canon  law. 

Roman  Law  in  Scoiland. — From  the  close  alliance  that  so  long  subsisted 
with  France,  Scotland,  besides  borrowing  many  of  its  institutions  from  that 
country,  also  "  imported  a  large  portion  of  Roman  jurisprudence  to  make  up 
the  deficiencies  of  a  municipal  law,  long  crude  and  imperfect,  and  which  had 
made  little  progress  as  a  national  system  till  some  time  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1532  by  James  V.,  after  the  model  of  the 

Parliament  of  Paris Properly  speaking  the  teaching  of  the  civil  law 

commenced  in  Scotland  at  the  Reformation  in  1 560  ; "  after  which  date,  as 
well  as  before  it,  the  more  ambitious  students  of  the  civil  law  also  availed 
themselves  of  the  best  professorial  teaching  of  the  continental  universities. 
"  In  Scotland  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law  has  always  been  regarded  as 

the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  municipal  law All  the  best 

writers  on  the  law  of  Scotland,  such  as  Stair,  Bankton,  Erskine,  and  Bell, 
were  able  civilians  ;  and  though  they  have  not  produced  separate  treatises 
on  the  subject,  their  works  abound  with  admirable  illustrations  of  the  Roman 
law,  evincing  great  learning  and  research,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  of  the  continental  jurists."    (Mackenzie,  Studies  in  Ronum  Law^ 

40-41.) 

Roman  Law  in  England. — The  influence  of  Roman  on  English  law  has 
been  very  differently  estimated  by  different  historians.  The  extreme  con- 
servative view  may  be  represented  by  Professor  Stubbs.  "  England,"  says 
Mr  Stubbs,  "has  inherited  no  portion  of  the  Roman  legislation  except  in  the 
form  of  scientific  or  professional  axioms,  introduced  at  a  late  period,  and 
through  the  ecclesiastical  or  scholastic  or  international  university  studies. 

*  Schmidt,  CitnZ  Law  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  Introd.  29.  Schmidt  quotes  Cujas  (De 
Feudit,  ii.  II)  to  the  effect  that  the  Fuero  Juzgo  is  nothing  else  thim  the  Roman  Iumt 
luodified  to  suit  the  condition  of  the  Goths  {In^od.,  37). 
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Her  common  law  is,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  commonly  recog- 
nised, based  on  usages  anterior  to  the  influx  of  feudality  —  that  is 
on  strictly  primitive  custom."  (Stubbs,  Canst,  Hist,  of  England^  I. 
lo,  sect.  8.)  The  other  extreme  is  expressed  in  the  less  recent  autho- 
rities relied  on  in  the  Introduction  to  Reeves's  History  of  the  English 
LaWj  where  such  writers  as  Guizot  and  Mackintosh  are  followed  with 
too  much  confidence.  For  the  first  stage  we  shall  agree  with  Mr  Stubbs 
and  follow  Savigny  ;  on  the  crucial  point  of  Bracton's  obligations  to  Roman 
law  we  shall  put  ourselves  under  the  fresh  and  trustworthy  guidance  of 
Professor  Giiterbock,  of  Konigsberg.*  At  every  step  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  vital  distinction  between  the  analogy  of  two  systems  and  the 
derivation  of  one  from  the  other. 

The  definite  traces  of  Roman  law  surviving  the  Roman  domination  of 
the  island  are  exceedingly  slight.  Selden  {I^iss,  ad  Fletam,  cap.  7)  affirms 
that  the  Roman  law  wholly  disappeared  in  England,  until  it  was  reintro- 
duced from  Bologna  in  the  twelfth  century.  Savigny'  adopts  this  view, 
denying  absolutely  its  practical  application  as  law  for  the  people,  but  at  the 
same  time  admitting  the  existence  of  some  indications  of  its  study  by  the 
clergy  and  in  the  schools.  These  indications,  however,  amount  to  no  more 
than  three  or  four  small  points — two  in  the  laws  of  Cnut,  one  in  a  law  of 
Henry  I.  (1133),'  and  one  in  the  laws  of  Wales  (about  940).  To  these  we 
may  add  some  regulations  of  iEthelstan,  Edgar,  and  itthelred  respecting 
coin,  which  Mr  Stubbs  *  compares  with  those  of  Lewis  the  Pious  and  Charles 
the  Bald,  finally  tracing  them  all  to  the  Justinian  Code.* 

A  little  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  Vacarius,  a  Lom- 
bard, came  over  to   England  with   Archbishop  Theobald,  and  presently 


'  GUterbock,  Henricus  de  Bracton  und  tein  VerluUtniM  zum  JRdm,  Rtcht,  The 
English  tranKlation,  by  Brinton  Cose,  "  Bracton  and  his  Relation  to  the  Roman 
Law"  (Lippincott),  will  be  the  edition  quoted  from.  Bmnner,  Getch,  d,  Fr€Lnz.^ 
Ncrm.^  u.  Engl,  RechtsqudUn,  sect  12,  in  Holtzendorff*s  EncydopadiCf  256,  follows 
GUterbock. 

*  Savigny,  Gesch,  d,  R.  R,  im  MiUelalteTf  ii.  167  (Kap.  x.  the  whole) ;  iv.  356 
(Kap.  XXX vL). 

*  Stubbs,  Const.  Hiat.  i.  494,  note  1  (sect.  147),  says,  "many  extracts  from  the 
civil  and  canon  law  are  found  in  the  so-called  Leges  Henrici  Primi." 

*  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  206,  note  5  (sect.  78). 

°  King  iEthelberht  (died  616)  is  said  to  have  caused  the  publication  of  the  laws 
of  the  English,  after  the  example  of  the  Romans  (Bseda,  Hist.  Eed.,  ii.  6).  But  this 
refers  only  to  the  form,  not  to  the  contents,  which  contain  no  traces  of  Roman  law 
(cf.  Savigny,  loc.  ci^.).— With  the  view  in  the  text,  contrast  Reeves,  Hist,  of  the  Engl, 
LaWf  Introd.  xlii.  (cf.  also  xcii  and  xciv.)  :  "The  Saxons  neither  created  nor 
destroyed  ;  they  adopted  and  appropriated,  trying,  no  doubt,  to  mix  up  their  own 
barbarous  usages,  which,  however,  it  was  found,  would  not  coalesce  or  unite  with 
civilised  institutions,  so  that  this  baser  matter  soon  fell  off  and  left  the  entire  fabric  off 
Romanised  laws  and  institutions,  save  that  the  Saxons  infused  into  the  Roman  insti- 
tions  their  own  rough  spirit  of  freedom,  which  gave  them  fresh  life  and  vigour.  But 
this  did  not  destroy  the  Roman  laws  and  institutions."  As  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
English  conquest  of  England,  see  Freeman,  Old  English  Hist.,  27-28,  and  Green 
Makiny  cf  England,  ch.  iv. 
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began  to  lecture  on  the  civil  law  at  Oxford  with  remarkable  success. 
The  new  teaching,  however,  soon  aroused  warm  opposition,  and  King 
Stephen,  out  of  dislike  to  the  primate,  silenced  Vacarius,  and  by  royai 
proclamation  prohibited  anyone  from  even  retaining  in  their  possession  the 
obnoxious  books  of  the  law  ;  but  persecution  had  its  usual  effect,  and  the 
futile  prohibition  was  removed  either  by  Stephen  himself  or  by  his  sue* 
cessor.^ 

For  the  next  century  and  a  half,  from  the  teaching  of  Vacarius  to  the 
death  of  Edward  I.,  the  influence  of  the  new  element  in  the  formation  of 
the  English  law  "  was  so  great,  and  its  results  were  so  important,  that  the 
whole  of  that  period  is  very  properly  styled  by  Biener  its  Roman  epoch." 
(Giiterbock,  17.)  Mr  Stubbs  admits  that  "before  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  the  procedure  of  the  Roman  civil  law  had  become  well  known  by 
the  English  canonists,"  but  he  holds  that  *^  its  influence  was  not  allowed 
much  to  afiect  the  common  law  of  the  kingdom."  (Stubbs,  Const,  Histy  I. 
494,  note  I,  sect.  147.)  Shortly  before  1190  appeared  Clan ville's  Traciatus 
de  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Regni  Anglia,  Glanville's  preface  imitates 
the  procem  to  Justinian's  Institutes^  and  the  work  itself  shows  traces  of 
acquaintance  with  Roman  law,  but  nowhere  can  the  actual  use  of  it  be 
demonstrated,  except  in  the  discussion  of  agreements  and  contracts. 
(Glanville,  Ub.  10.)  Glanville  regards  Roman  law  as  foreign  law,  contrast- 
ing Uges  Romana  with  consuetudo  regni.  But  a  great  advance  was  made  in 
the  state  of  the  English  law  in  the  next  two  generations  separating  Glanville 
from  Bracton. 

About  seventy  years  after  Glanville,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  flourished  Henry  of  Bracton,  the  first  scientific  commentator  on  the 
law  of  England.  His  great  treatise,  De  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Anglia 
Ubri  Quiftquey^  was  most  probably  completed  in  1256-59.  The  foreign 
elements  in  it  are  derived  from  Roman  and  canon  law ;  the  greater  and 
more  important  part,  from  the  Roman  law.  It  shows'  close  familiarity  with 
the  Corpus  Juris,  The  Novels  are  not  quoted ;  but  the  Institutes  are 
generally  referred  to  in  one  passage,  and  there  are  twelve  express  quotas 
tions  firom  the  Digest  and  ten  from  the  Code,  while  a  very  large  number  of 
passages  "  are  incorporated  into  the  text  itself  and  into  the  tissue  of  the 
author's  commentary  without  any  statement  of  their  source."  (Giiterbock, 
50-51.)  The  original  authorities  have  been  less  used  than  a  secondaty 
treatise,  Azo's  Summa  of  the  Code  and  of  the  Institutes — a  work  that  exerted 
an  important  influence  on  the  design,  if  not  on  the  origin  of  Bracton's  book, 
and  seems  to  have  served  him  as  a  model.  "  Like  Azo,  Bracton  calls  the 
dogmatic  exposition  of  the  law  of  his  nation  a  summa.  .  .  .  Throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  Bracton's  book,  we  can  distinctly  trace  the  scientific 
influence  of  Azo's  views  and  doctrines,  especially  in  the  definitions  and 
divisions  of  legal  notions  and  conceptions,  which  are  generally  clothed  in 
Azo's  words.    .    .    .    Particularly  where  Bracton  follows  the  course  of  the 

^  The  referanoes  are  collected  and  partly  quoted  in  Stubbe,  CimMt.  Hist,,  i.  494^ 
Bote  I  (ieet.  147). 

*  Tbe  whole  of  our  account  of  Bracton  and  his  work  is  compiled  from  Giiterbock. 
For  diKmasioni  of  doubtful  points,  reference  must  be  made  to  his  volume  (as  above). 
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Institutes — that  is  to  say,  in  his  exposition  of  the  law  of  persons,  of  the 
division  and  modes  of  acquiring  things,  and  of  the  law  of  actions,  he 
generally  does  not  lay  down  the  text  of  the  original  authority  as  a  founda- 
tion, but  gives  unaltered  Azo's  corresponding  commentary  in  his  Summa  of 
the  Institutes,  merely  omitting  his  citations  and  making  such  abbreviations 
and  other  changes  as  might  be  necessary  "  to  accommodate  his  text  to  the 
prevailing  state  of  the  law  of  England.  (Guterbock,  52-53.)  There  is  no 
trace  of  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  Vacarius,  which  would  appear  to  have 
been  generally  neglected  in  favour  of  the  Italian  commentators.  The  general 
character  of  the  commentary  shows  clearly  the  training  of  Bracton  in  the 
school  of  the  Glossators,  but  there  are  no  passages  that  indicate  the  direct 
use  of  any  writings  but  those  of  Azo.^ 

In  Bracton  the  Roman  law  no  longer  occupies  the  same  position  as 
it  did  in  Glanville  ;  it  '*  no  longer  appears  as  a  stranger,  nor  as  a  merely 
tolerated  element  of  the  law,  but  as  one  which  in  rank  and  origin  is 
equal  to  the  common  law."  Both  the  external  historical  evidence  and  the 
internal  evidence  demonstrate  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Roman 
law  must,  at  the  period  when  Bracton  lived,  have  been  practically  applied 
in  England,  and  that  Bracton  acted  on  the  principle  of  adapting  from  the 
works  of  Azo  only  such  rules  of  Roman  law  as  were  actually  received  and 
valid  law  in  England.  For  Bracton  intended,  not  merely  to  compose  a 
systematic  law  treatise,  but,  above  all  things,  to  accomplish  the  purely 
practical  object  of  explaining  and  teaching  "  qualiter  et  quo  ordine  lites  et 
placita  decidantur  secundum  leges  et  consuetudines  Anglicanas^  using  familiar 
and  purely  English  materials,  "  facta  et  casus  qui  quotidie  emergunt  et 
eveniunt  in  regno  Angliae."  ^  "  The  reader,  instead  of  getting  the  impres- 
sion that  sometimes  domestic  and  sometimes  foreign  materials  are  pre- 
sented to  him,  finds  before  him  the  picture  of  an  indivisible  homogeneous 
whole,  in  which  the  Roman  elements  are  no  longer  merely  Roman  law, 
but  have  become  integral  parts  of  the  leges  et  consuetudines  AnglicanaJ* 
Bracton's  practical  purpose  rigidly  prevents  him  from  entering  unneces- 
sarily into  the  Roman  law ;  and  even  "  where  he  seems,  as  it  were,  to 
copy  the  Roman  law,  he  does  not  leave  us  in  any  doubt  that  he  is  laying 
it  down  as  English  law,  and  only  as  such  ;  in  some  places  by  interpolating 
a  word,  or  making  a  slight  addition,  in  others  by  an  omission  or  alteration 
of  what  does  not  conform  to  the  common  law."  In  order  to  set  forth  a 
complete  view  of  the  extent  of  the  English  reception  of  the  Roman  law  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  to  ascertain  with  precision  its  influence  on  English 


*  A  single  pa<tsage  recallA  a  point  in  Placentinus's  tumma  of  the  Institutes  and 
the  Code  {ad  In*t.  3,  12). 

*  Bracton.  1,  2.  GUterbock,  56-57.  Gtlterhock  agrees  substantially  with  Spenco. 
Beeves  seems  (dubiously  :  cf.  ii.  88  with  ii.  54)  to  regard  the  Roman  law  in  Bracton 
as  a  mere  embellishment  of  scientific  learning.  F.  A.  Biener  thinks  Bracton  accords 
it  only  the  authority  of  a  naiuralit  ratio,  (Gllterbock  indicates  all  necessary  refer> 
enoes  to  Biener'a  writings.)  Coxe  (GUterbock,  62,  note)  says  "  Bracton  seems  to  have 
been  of  opinion  that  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  as  that  of  all  Christendom,  was  in 
force  in  England,  as  a  jtu  natwrale  or  jut  gerUium,  except  where  supplied  or  dbplaced 
by  general  or  local  English  usages,  or  by  English  constitutions  (statutes)." 
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law,  Giiterbock  devotes  the  Second  Part  of  his  work  to  a  detailed  investi- 
gation of  the  Roman  elements  and  rules  of  law  adopted  and  digested  by 
Bracton.  A  summary  of  the  more  important  results  is  presented  in  an 
Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

Though  Bracton  was  soon  overshadowed,  and  in  many  respects  super- 
seded, by  the  legislation  of  Edward  I.,  for  which  his  labours  had  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  prepared  the  way,  his  teaching  was  not  lost ;  besides  what 
entered  into  legislation,  it  was  adopted  by  succeeding  writers,  who,  instead 
of  rejecting  his  Roman  law  as  an  arbitrary  addition,  on  the  contrary  repro- 
duced it  entire.^  In  Fleta,  written  soon  after  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  not  only  is  much  of  Bracton  repeated,  but  there  is  also  found 
certain  additional  matter  derived  from  the  Roman  law,  on  the  author's  own 
researches,  or  from  some  other  source.  (Fleta,  5,23  {De  DoHs  Constitutione) ; 
Giiterbock,  70.)  On  the  later  revival  of  the  scientific  study  of  law,  Bracton 
was  duly  remembered  by  Fitzherbert,  Staundforde,  and  other  inquirers; 
and  remarkable  use  was  made  of  his  work  by  Coke  in  his  Institutes,  and 
especially  in  his  commentary  upon  Littleton.  "  Coke  throughout  recog- 
nises Bracton  not  only  as  an  original  historical  source,  but  also  as  an 
authority  for  existing  law."    (Giiterbock,  73.) 

The  English  criminal  law,  as  set  forth  in  Bracton,  shows  marks  of  contact 
with  Roman  law ;  but  the  Church  and  the  canon  law  had  a  greater  influ- 
ence on  its  development.  We  find  in  Bracton,  however,  little  more  than 
"some  general  principles  concerning  criminal  penalties  and  the  punish- 
ment of  crime,  which  are  taken  from  the  Digest "  (D.  xlviii.  19 ;  Giiter- 
bock, 166-170)  and  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.^ 

"The  English  system  of  Equity  and  the  Ecclesiastical  law  have  been 
formed  more  or  less  extensively  on  the  Roman  law,  or  on  the  Roman 
through  the  canon  law."    (Mackenzie,  Studies  in  Roman  Law,  40.) 

The  reception  of  the  Roman  law  in  England,  which  was  indeed  but  of 

*  Gaterbock,  60,  70.  Of.  Stubbs,  Const,  Hist.,  ii.  107  (chap.  xiv.  sect.  179),  on  the  fate 
of  Bracton  and  the  influence  of  Roman  Iaw  on  the  legislation  of  Edward  I. :  "  Bracton 
had  read  English  jurisprudence  by  the  light  of  the  Code  and  the  Digest,  and  the 
raultii  of  his  labour  were  adapted  to  practical  use  by  Fleta  and  Britton.  Edward  had 
by  his  side  Francesco  Accursi,  the  son  of  the  great  Aceursi  of  Bologrna,  the  writer  of  the 
glones  on  the  civil  law,  a  professional  legist  and  diplomatist ;  but  he  found  probably 
in  hia  chancellor  Bumell,  and  in  judges  like  Hengham  and  Britton,  practical  advisera 
to  whose  propositions,  based  on  their  knowledge  of  national  custom  and  experience  of 
national  wants,  the  scientific  dvillan  could  add  only  technical  consistency." 

<  "The  Roman  criminal  law,"  says  Mr  Justice  Stephen,  ''exercised  greater  or  less 
inflQenoe  on  the  corresponding  law  of  every  nation  in  Europe,  though  in  all  it  was  far 
more  deeply  and  widely  modified  by  legislaSaon  than  any  other  part  of  the  Roman 
jarispmdence.  Perhaps  it  was  preserved  with  less  alteration  in  Holland  than  else- 
where, as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Grotins  and  Yoet's  commentary.  It  still 
letaina  a  sort  of  vitality  in  the  colonies  conquered  by  England  from  the  Dutch, 
ihoagfa  in  Holland,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  has  been  super- 
seded by  more  modem  legislation." 

The  dose  analogy  between  the  modes  of  development  of  Roman  and  of  English 
law  Is  commented  on  (after  Rossi)  by  Mr  Justice  Stephen.  {History  of  the  Criminal 
qf£nffUaid,  L  49-50  (ch.  ii.  ad  fin,)). 
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a  limited  character,  was,  like  its  reception  in  Germany,  not  an  act  of 
legislation,  but  a  long  process  of  custom.  "  Many  causes  combined  to 
open  the  way  for  the  practical  application  of  Roman  law.  Among  them 
were  the  impulse  given  by  the  universities  and  the  Oxford  School  of 
Civil  Law,  the  recognition  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  clerical  courts,  whose 
jurisdiction  extended  over  a  class  of  civil  matters,^  and  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  higher  judges,  who  mostly  belonged  to  the  clergy,  and  were 
therefore  versed  in  the  Roman  law.  Above  all,  however,  was  the  neces- 
sity of  supplying  the  defects  of  the  common  law,  which  had  become 
manifest  from  the  growth  of  trade,  the  increase  of  intercourse,  and  the 
greater  importance  of  moveable  property ;  for  the  common  law  had 
expended  its  best  energies  in  the  completion  of  the  legal  constitution 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  had  showed  no  tendency  towards  creating  an 
original  commercial  law.  To  these  causes  must  also  be  added  the  scientific 
superiority  of  the  foreign  law  with  its  completeness,  over  the  domestic  law 
with  its  want  of  theoretical  development.  Even  at  an  earlier  period  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Roman  law  had  been  used  as  an  assistant  and  comple- 
mentary authority  in  the  Curia  Regis,  upon  which  court  it  was  incumbent  to 
instruct  the  inferior  judges  in  regard  to  the  law  in  doubtful  and  omitted  cases. 
A  legal  principle  enunciated  by  that  court  had  authority  beyond  the  par> 
ticular  case  in  which  it  was  laid  down,  and  became,  by  means  of  its  actual 
use,  part  of  the  jus  non  scriptum^  consuetudtnarium.  As  Roman  legal  matter 
obtained  reception,  although  the  written  sources  of  the  Roman  law  were  not 
at  all  received  as  having  a  legislative  authority,  Bracton  properly  included 
the  former  among  the  leges  et  consueiudines  Anglice"    (Giiterbock,  60-62.) 

After  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  influence  of  Roman  law  in  the  English 
courts,  though  favoured  for  the  most  part  by  the  crown  and  the  church, 
undoubtedly  declined.  This  result  may  no  doubt  be  traced  in  part  to  the 
appointment  of  laymen,  uninstructed  in  the  civil  law,  as  judges,  in  place 
of  ecclesiastics  learned  in  the  civil  as  well  in  the  canon  law.  (Reeves, 
Jntrod,  cxii.)  But  probably  the  strongest  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
absolutism  of  the  Roman  public  law,  which  was  abhorrent  to  English  lovers 
of  freedom ;  and  the  repudiation  of  this  by  the  spokesmen  of  the  people, 
whether  barons  or  common  lawyers,  tended  to  involve  the  indiscriminate 
rejection  of  the  Roman  private  law  also.* 

We  have  thus  seen  that  ""  the  public  reason  of  the  Romans  has  been 
silently  or  studiously  transfused  into  the  domestic  institutions  of  Europe  ; 
and  the  laws  of  Justinian  still  command  the  respect  or  obedience  of  inde- 
pendent nations."    (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall^  xliv,) 

^  **  To  testaments,  to  saecessions  a&  intettato  of  moveable  property,  to  legitimacy, 
and  even  to  agreements  or  contraets  so  far  as  their  violation  came  within  ecclesiastical 
oensnre  as  laaio  or  transgrestio  Jideu"    (Gttterbock,  p.  61,  note  0). 

*  Cf.  Mackenzie,  Roman  Law,  40,  who  refers  to  Kurd,  Mur,  and  Petit.  IHaloguet, 
II.  194-209.  Some  farther  reason  may  also  be  found  m  the  oonaervatism  of  ignorance 
and  the  popular  dislike  of  further,  and  especially  of  foreign,  additions  to  the  law 
administered  by  what  were  considered  as  oppressive  aad  troublesome  institutions. 
(Pike,  Miitory  of  Crime,  1. 183-4.) 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  FOREGOING  SECTION. 

SUMMARY  OF  CHIEF  POINTS  OF  ROMAN  LAW  IN  BRACTON.* 

Bsactoh's  work  is  planned  on  the  threefold  division  of  the  Institutes,  althongli  the 
order  and  arrangement  of  the  matter  is  original ;  and  numerous  correspondences  in 
detail  can  be  shown. 

The  Roman  law  is  followed  in  certain  general  legal  notions  and  divisions.  In  the 
law  of  persons,  villeins  are  legally  assimilated  to  servi  ;  the  nature  of  patria  potesttUf  and 
the  grounds  of  dissolving  it,  are  referred  to  (with  a  difference),  as  well  as  distinctions  in 
Kgard  to  sex  and  sanity.  In  the  law  of  things,  "  Bracton  follows  his  Roman  models  in 
his  commentary  on  the  general  doctrines  relating  to  things  and  rights  concerning  them. 
Be  does  ao  especially  in  regard  to  the  division  of  things,  and  the  terminology  of  the 
Corpus  Juris,  which  he  has  adopted  in  his  chapter  (Lib.  I.  chap,  xii)  J)e  JUrum  Divi- 
fio^  has  since  remained  fixed  in  the  English  law."  > 

But  **  while  the  principles  of  the  Corpus  Juris  were  adopted  without  hesitation  for 
moveable  property  by  Bracton  and  the  English  lawyers  of  his  time,  the  progress  of  the 
Soman  law  towards  influencing  the  law  of  immoveables  was  checked  by  the  powerful 
obstacle  of  a  Ic^al  system,  already  fully  developed  and  complete  within  itself,  which 
had  grown  up  on  purely  feudal  foundations,  and  which  was  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  of  the  feudal  polity.  Some  particulars  were  indeed  borrowed  from  the 
Roman  law,  but  its  fundamental  principles  were  unaffected  by  any  contact  with  the 
Roman  law  and  its  influence."'  ....  "Notwithstanding,  however,  the  obstadee 
which  the  English  law  of  realty  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  Honu^n  law,  the  latter 
exercised  an  important  influence  upon  a  subject  relating  both  to  the  law  of  immoveables 
and  that  of  moveables,  viz.,  the  doctrine  of  possession.  The  clear  distinction  between 
proprietary  right  carrying  with  it  possession  (and  thus  constituting  legal  possession) 
aod  actual  corporal  possession,  is  found  in  the  English  as  well  as  in  the  Boman  law.  It 
might  indeed  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  theory  of  possession  in  England,  or  rather 
the  appearance  of  possession  as  a  peculiar  institution  of  the  English  law,  was  connected 
with  the  introduction  of  the  Boman  law.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fiomsa  character  of  the  doctrine  of  possession  in  Bracton  and  Fleta,  which  must  not  only 
be  regarded  as  existing  law  in  their  day,  but  must  also  be  considered  as  the  basis  of 
subsequent  l^al  development  upon  this  head.  Their  doctrine  of  possession  is  based 
sod  developed  upon  Boman  notions  and  ideas  ;  and  those  writers  look  at  the  subject  in 
the  same  light  as  the  contemporary  Civilian  school,  and  in  many  respects  copy  its 
views.'' 4  (See  chap,  xi  for  the  points  in  detail)  With  regard  to  the  modes  of 
acquisition  of  property  by  the  jus  natunUe,  Bracton  *'  almost  always  copies  both  the 
matter  and  form  of  his  Boman  authorities  (the  Institutes,  II.  1,  and  Azo's  com- 
mentary), and  even  expressly  refers  the  reader  to  those  sources  as  being,  as  it  were, 
the  ratio  naturalU  of  the  law  upon  such  matters  (Bracton,  p.  10,  Lib.  IL  chap.  iiL). 
These  principles  of  the  Boman  law,  as  found  in  Bracton,  and  repeated  in  Fleta,  in 
fact  at  once  became  common  law  in  England,  and  are  still  of  practical  validity  at 
the  i^esent  day."'  Of  course,  in  case  there  existed  a  particular  law  or  custom 
saoctioniog  something  different^  the  Boman  law  did  not  apply — it  was  then  merely 
■ubsidiary. 

TJoder  modes  of  acquisition  by  the  Civil  or  Municipal  Law,  first  stands  J)on(Uio 
(not  our  donationf  but  **  at  least  with  reference  to  immoveables,  every  alienation  or 
gift  aooording  to  the  forms  of  the  feudal  system  without  reference  to  its  distinctive 

1  Compiled  from  the  second  part  of  Oaterbock's  work,  pp.  70-170. 

s  Outerbock,  85.  >  Qaterbock,  86.  4  OOtsrbock,  86^. 

*  Fleta,  III.  2.    CL  Btephco,  Comm.,  II.  6,  IG  follg.    GOterbock,  101. 

H 
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legal  effect  '*).  Bracton's  obligations  arppear  in  definition,  diviaions,  and  especially  in 
the  adoption  of  the  Boman  prohibition  concerning  donations  between  husband  and 
wife.  "That  even  at  a  later  period  the  foreign  law  was  looked  upon  as  the  real 
source  of  this  prohibition  is  shown  bj  Fleta,  who  gives  the  Boman  law  as  authority  for 
it."'  "In  the  requisites  of  the  English  donatio  we  meet  with  many  Roman  prin- 
ciples;" for  example,  "free  will  on  the  part  of  the  donator,  and  mutual 
consent  on  the  part  of  both  contractors  (quod  donator  habeat  animum  donandi  et 
donatorius  animum  recipiendi),"  and  "the  requisite  free  will  might  be  destroyed 
by  the  existence  of  violence  {vit)  or  compulsion  [mdut)."  *  So  "  error  prevented  con- 
sent," *  and  delivery  {trctditio)  was  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  donatio  (as  in  the 
old  English  law,  as  stated  in  Glanville).  "The  question,  which  of  several  conflicting 
claimants  of  possession  had  the  better  right  ?  is  also  decided  according  to  Roman 
rules.  "^  "  The  modifications  of  donationei  are  considered  and  classified  according  to 
the  four  kinds  of  innominate  contracts  of  the  Roman  law,"'  and  various  different 
kinds  of  condilions  mentioned  in  the  Roman  law  are  recognised  by  Bracton.* 

"  Prescription  (usucaptio)  was  unknown  to  the  old  English  law,  and  also  to  Glan- 
ville."' Bracton,  however,  not  only  makes  the  rule  general,  but  also  connects  it  with 
certain  legal  effects  resulting  from  long  possession.  The  notion,  however,  "never 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  first  crude  attempts  at  development.  Prescription  as 
a  legal  institution  failed  even  later  to  obtain  a  firm  footing  in  England.^  Bracton 
considers  the  essential  element  of  prescription  to  be  in  acquisition  per  longatn  continuam 
et  pac\fieam  possestionem  ex  diutumo  tempore^  the  requisite  period  of  time  being  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  judges.  "  He  considers  usucapio  to  be  a  means  of  acquiring  not 
the  right  of  property,  but  only  rights  of  possession."  ' 

"  Touching  predial  servitudes,  some  general  fundamental  principles  are  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  law."  ^ 

"  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  English  law  of  inheritance  had 
become  perfected  in  a  manner  so  peculiarly  national,  and  its  main  principles  so 
strongly  established,  that  there  was  little  ground  left  upon  which  the  Roman  law  could 
operate  with  much  effect.  This  was  so  much  more  the  the  case,  because  it  was  just  in 
their  systems  of  inheritance  that  the  two  laws  presented  the  most  marked  con- 
trast."'^ Still,  on  some  points,  chiefly  unessential,  ui  impression  was  made  ;  for 
example,  on  the  law  of  the  legitimacy  and  bastardy  of  children  as  bearing  on  their 
capacity  to  inherit.  Bastards  were  incapable  of  inheriting.  Between  the  time  of  Glan- 
ville and  the  time  of  Bracton  the  English  law  appears  to  have  "  accommodated  itself 
to  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  and  expressly  recognised  the  legitimacy  of  the  chil- 
dren of  putative  marriages,  even  when  the  bonajidet  was  only  unilateral."  '*  "  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Church  met  with  violent  resistance  in  its  attempt  to  introduce  and 
establish  the  legitinuUio  per  9ub»equens  matrivMniumf  sanctioned  by  its  own  and  the 
Roman  law,  and  failed  to  overcome  the  popular  opinion."  The  proof  of  legitimacy 
was  the  same  (with  deviations).  "  The  order  of  succession  according  to  the  English 
law  WAS  influenced  by  the  Roman  in  one  point  only.  In  my  opinion,  the  gradually 
established  recognition  of  the  so-called  right  of  representation  in  the  succession 
of  descendants  must  be  referred  to  legal  views  derived  from  the  Roman  law  and 
from  the  Church. "''  "The  commtmio  between  co-heirs  was  dissolved  by  a  proceed- 
ing in  partition,  which  was  copied,  without  doubt,  from  the  Roman /udicium/ami^uB 
hAreiscundce. " 

"  Testamentary  causes  were  left  to  the  cognisance  of  the  courts  Christian.  The 
form  of  making  testaments  was  far  from  following  the  strict  rules  of  the  Roman  Law.*'  ^ 

1  Guterbock,  111.  •  OQterbock,  117.  u  Guterbock,  126, 

s  Guterbock.  112.  7  Guterbock.  118.  13  GQterbock,  127. 

S  Guterbock,  1 13.  8  onterhook.  118.  u  G&terboek,  181. 

«  Gaterbock,  115.  9  GQterbock,  119.  14  Gaterbock.  133. 

•  Guterbock,  116.  M  GQterbock,  132.  U  GQterbock,  133. 
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"  On  the  other  hand,  Bracton  regards  the  donatio  mortis  eatua  aa  a  distinct  legal  in- 
stitution, belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lay  courts  ;  a  doctrine  undoubtedly 
taken  from  the  Roman  Law."  ^  Bracton's  division  of  cUmationes  mortii  causa  accords 
with  the  threefold  division  of  Ulpian.' 

"  Notwithstanding  the  difference  between  the  Roman  and  the  English  dotal  law, 
individual  technical  terms  were  transferred  from  the  former  to  the- latter,"  more  so  in 
Fieitt  than  in  Bracton.* 

Bracton  goes  but  superficially  into  the  law  of  obligations  :  at  a  length,  however, 
in  conformity  with  "  the  limited  importance  which  the  English  in  his  time  still  attri- 
buted to  moveable  property  and  its  relation  to  tiie  law."  ^  Bracton  follows  the  Roman 
law  in  his  definition  and  account  of  the  origin  of  obligations,  and  his  ideas  had  many 
points  of  contact  with  the  Roman  Law  and*  its  distinction  between  actionable  and 
non-actionable  conventions.  Especially  did  the  English  lawyer  find  pertinent 
analogies  for  his  peculiar  ideas  and  views  in  the  doctrine  of  stipulations,  which  the 
then  civilian  school  taught  as  still  practically  applicable  law.'  '*'The  principles  of 
the  Roman  stipulation  easily  came  to  be  thought  applicable  by  English  lawyers. 
What  Bracton  and  Fleta  say  shows  that  they  found  general  rules  in  the  doctrine  of 
stipulations,  upon  which  they  might  reason  with  applicability  to  the  solemn  English 
oonrentions  upon  which  actions  were  maintainable,  and  that  ihdj  have  therefore 
reproduced  them.'** 

There  xb  no  English  distinction  of  contractus  and  pacta  ;  but  tiie  English  lawyers 
adopted  the  distinction  of  pcKta  nuda  and  pacta  vestitOf  derived  from  the  same  source, 
for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  between  the  non- actionable  and  the  actionable  con- 
▼entions  of  their  own  law,  and  they  borrowed  from  the  then  civilian  school  its  list  of 
the  different  vestim^rUa  factorum,  ' 

'*  The  place  of  verbal.  obligation»  (stipulations)  is  thus  clearly  indicated  :  verba 
were  words  reduced  to  writing.  The  Real  contracts  of  the  Roman  law  very  naturally 
found  an  easy  and  early  reception  into  a  law  which  had  not  developed  rules  of  its  own 
in  such  matters.  Even  in  Glanville  we  find  that  the  commentary  upon  '  causa  mului, 
eommodati,  pignoris,*  is  chiefly  made  up  of  Roman  principles,  while  Bracton's  exposi- 
tion of  this  class  of  contracts  is  nothing  but  an  almost  literal  extract  from  the  cor- 
revponding  titles  of  the  Institutes."  *  **  What  he  says  regarding  stipulations  is  also 
copied  from  the  same  source."  ' 

"  The  Roman  Consensual  contracts  were  least  of  all  suited  to  the  English  law  of 
ountraets,  since  there  was  no  outward  difference  between  them  and  the  English  nuda 
jpaeta.  It  is  true  that  Bracton  expressly  mentions  them,  naming  emplto,  locatio, 
soeietas,  mandatym,  but  discussing  only  the  two  first  at  any  length,  and  not  under  the 
head  of  obligations."  ^  Numerous  points  o£  similarity  ace  pointed  out  on.  the  subject 
of  the  extinction  of  obligations.^ 

Bracton  borrows  from  Justinian's  Institutes  the  definition  and  division  of  Actions, 
and  in  many  points  of  his  exposition  he  borrows  from  Azo.  Still,  "  Procedure  offers 
but  little  for  our  purpose  in  Bracton.  In  its  main  features  the  development  of  that 
branch  of  the  larw  had  been  so  much  upon  the  basis  of  peculiarly  English  views  and 
principles,  and,  as  far  as  actions  in  rem  were  concerned,  so  much  in  the  forms  and 
spirit  of  the  feudal  system,  that  the  Roman  law  had  not  been  able  to  exercise 
the  same  influence  there  as  elsewhere,  and  has  left  in  it  but  few  and  detached 
traces.  •  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  however,  a  certain  number  of  principles 
were  transferred  from  the  procedure  of   the  canon  to  that  of  the  civil  law."^ 


1  Gfiferbock.  13a.  •  Ofiterbock.  139..  »  GQtetbock,  141. 

S  Ofiterbock.  1391  •  Outerbock,  139.  10  Oaterbock,  144. 

>  OutcrtMick,  139.  T  Guterbock,  14a.  »  Gflterbock,  147. 

«  Gflcerbock,  188.  8  UQterbock,  14L  ^  Oaterbock,  IM. 
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"Some  pnnciples  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  English  law  of  Bracton's  day  relative  to 
proof  by  charters." ' 

"Only  one  of  the  English  legal  remedies  discnssed  by  Bracton  demands  our 
particular  attention— the  assisa  {recoffnitio)  novce  diueinnce.  This  assize  was  an  action 
to  remedy  disseisin — Le^  where  a  man,  actually  seized,  was  deprived  of,  or  obstructed 
in  his  possession.  It  corresponds  to  the  interdicts  unde  vi  and  uti  pogsidetis,  and  still 
more  strikingly  to  the  remedium  spoliationis  of  the  then  Canon  law.  ...  It 
originated  by  an  act  of  legislation."  The  first  mention  of  it  is  in  the  Assizes  of 
Northampton  (1176),  by  which  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  revised.  **  It  is 
not  impossible  that  our  assize  derives  its  existence  from  the  Assizes  of  Northampton, 
if  not  from  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  both  of  which  have  unfortunately  come 
down  to  us  incomplete.  There  was  previously  known  to  the  English  law  no  special 
remedy  to  protect  possession  against  disseisin.  When,  therefore,  the  want  of  such 
protection  and  the  need  of  a  speedy  relief  for  such  wrongs  came  to  be  felt,  the 
legislative  authority,  especially  if  it  was  advised  by  judges  and  ecclesiastics  of 
civilian  training,  found  its  most  convenient  models  to  be  the  Roman  possessory 
actions,  which  were  then  most  extensively  used  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  courts 
Christian."  2 

We  have  referred  in  the  text  to  Bracton's  transference  of  certain  principles  of 
criminal  law  from  the  title  of  the  Digest  (48, 19)  J)e  Pasnit,  As  to  particular  crimes 
there  is  little  to  remark.  The  definition  of  furiumj  and  what  Bracton  says  about 
if^uria,  are  simply  extracted  from  the  Institutes.  In  the  state  of  legal  science  in 
Bracton's  day,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  present  a  complete  theory  of  penal  law.  * 

At  this  point  it  will  be  convenient  to  collect  the  passages  in 
Gains  and  Justinian  bearing  on  some  of  the  topics  considered  in 
this  short  history  of  Roman  law. 


Juriapruden  ticu 

Law  learning  {jurisprudentia)  is  the  knowledge  of  things  divine  and 
human,  of  the  just  and  the  unjust     (J.  i,  i,  i.) 

Juriaprudfntia  is  the  abstract  name  corresponding  to  Juritprudentei.  Justinian's 
definition,  which  is  taken  from  Ulpian  (D.  1,  10,  2),  was  a  rhetorical  oommonplaoe 
of  the  Stoic  philosophers.  Chrysippus,  a  distinguished  Stoic,  defined  law  as  the  Queen 
of  all  things,  divine  and  human.  (D.  1,  3,  2.)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
statement  in  the  text  has  no  scientific  value. 

Ju8  Justiticu 

Justice  is  the  constant  and  perpetual  wish  to  give  each  man  his  due. 
(J.  I,  I,  pr.) 

The  precepts  of  law  (jus)  are  these  : — To  live  honourably,  not  to  hurt 
another,  to  give  each  man  his  due.    (J.  i,  i,  3.) 

For  an  interesting  account  of  the  derivation  and  history  of  the  word  /uj,  see 
Clark's  Practical  Jurisprudence,  16. 

Jtu  means  generally  "  Law  "  as  distinguished  from  lex  a  statute ;  jura  often  =  rules 
or  principles  of  law.  Sometimes  it  means  "a  right,"  as  in  Jut  prcudiorum^etLae' 
ment     Again,  it  means  the  place  where  law  is  administered,  voccUio  in  juM,  injure 

I  Oaterbodc,  IM.  >  Quterbock,  160l  »  GQteibock,  16«.170. 
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(before  the  Fnetor)  aa  oppoied  to  injudteio  (before  a  judex).  In  the  phrase  tuijurii 
or  aliefUjurit  it  means  power  or  coDtroL  Again  /««  tanguinia,  the  relation  or  tie  of 
blood.  Ulpian  naes  Jus  =  juris  prvdeniia,  when  he  says  that  jus  is  the  art  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  good  and  the  fair  {ars  boni  st  aqai),     (IX  1,  1,  \,  pr.> 

Ju$  Publievm  ei  Privation, 

In  this  study  there  are  two  parts,  public  and  private.  Public  Law  is  what 
looks  to  the  standing  of  the  affairs  of  Rome  ;  Private  Law  to  the  advantage 
of  individuals.    (J.  i,  1,  4.) 

Elsewhere  (D.  1, 1,  1,  2)  we  are-  told  that  Pnblio  Law  is  the  law  relating  tasaored 
rites  (sacra),  to  Priests  and  Magistrates.  The  distinction  that  seems  to  be  intended 
by  Justinian  may  perhaps  be  expressed  with  nyire  precision  from  a  different  stand- 
point Two  kinds  of  cases  oome  before  legal  tribunals.  In  one,  private  individuals 
seek  redress  from  private  individuals  for  evils  affecting  themselves ;  in  the  other, 
penona  sue  or  are  sued  not  in  their  own  behalf,  but  as  representing  the  State  or 
Sovereign.  Causes  are  thus  either  (1>  between  private  individuals  or  {2)  between 
the  Sovereign  and  private  individuals.  Public  Law  therefore  embraces  Ecclesiastical 
liaw.  Constitutional  Law  (including  the  Administration),  and  Criminal  Law.  The 
Institutes  of  Gains  and  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  (with  the  exception  of  the  short 
title  at  the  end)  are  concerned  exclusively  with  Private  Law. 

Ju8  Niaturale,  Jus  Gentium,  Jus  Civile, 

We  must  say,  therefore,  of  Private  Law  that  it  is  threefold  (jus  triper- 
iitum\  for  it  is  gathered  from  the  precepts  of  the  Jus  Naturale,  of  the  Jus 
Gentium^  and  of  the  Jus  Civile,    (J.  i^  i,  4.) 

The  Jus  Naiurale  is  what  nature  has  taught  all  living  things.  That  law 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  race  of  men,  but  applies  to  all  living  things  that  are 
bom  in  the  sky,  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  sea.  Hence  comes  to  us  the  union 
of  male  and  female  that  we  call  matrimony,  hence  the  begetting  of  children 
and  their  upbringing.  We  see  indeed  that  all  other  living  things  as  well  are 
held  to  know  that  law.    (J.  i,  2,  pr.) 

The  Jus  Civile  and  the  Jus  Gentium  are  distinguished  in  this  way.  All 
people  ruled  by  statutes  and  customs  use  a  law  partly  peculiar  to  themselves, 
partly  common  to  all  men.  The  law  each  people  has  settled  for  itself  is 
peculiar  to  the  State  itself,  and  is  called  Jus  Civile,  as  being  peculiar  to  that 
very  State.  The  law,  again,  that  natur^  reason  has  settled  among  all  men, 
the  law  that  is  guarded  among  all  peoples  quite  alike,  is  called  the  Jus 
Gentium,  and  all  nations  use  it  as  if  law.  The  Roman  people  therefore  use 
a  law  that  is  partly  peculiar  to  itself,  partly  common  to  all  men.  The 
nature  of  each  severally  we  will  set  forth  at  the  proper  places.  (J.  i,  2,  i ; 
G.  I,  I.) 

The  laws  of  nature,  indeed,  that  are  observed  equally  among  all  nations, 
settled  by  a  certain  divine  forethought,  remain  always  firm  and  unchange- 
able. But  those  each  State  has  settled  for  itself  are  usually  changed  often, 
cither  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  people,  or  by  another  statute  being  passed 
afterwards.     (J.  i,  2,  11.) 

The  Jus  Gentium  is  common  to  all  the  race  of  men  :  for  the  require- 
ments of  actual  life  and  the  needs  of  men  have  led  the  nations  of  mi*-  *'• 
settle  certain  things  for  themselves.     Wars  indeed,  and  often  captiv* 
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slavery,  have  followed  contrary  to  the  Jus  Naturale^  for  by  the  Jus  NaturaU 
all  men  from  the  beginning  were  born  free.  By  this  Jus  Gentium  also  nearly 
all  contracts  were  brought  in,  as  purchase  and  sale,  letting  and  hiring,  part- 
nership, deposit,  loan,  and  countless  others.     (J.  i,  2,  2.) 

The  Jus  Civile  takes  its  name  from  each  several  State — that  of  the 
Athenians,  for  instance  ;  for  if  any  one  wishes  to  call  the  statutes  of  Solon  or 
of  Draco  the  Jtis  Civile  of  the  Athenians,  he  will  not  be  mistaken.  So,  too, 
the  law  the  Roman  people  use  we  call  the  Jus  Civile  of  the  Romans,  or  the 
law  of  the  Quirites  {Jus  Quiritium)  that  the  Quirites  use ;  for  the  Romans 
are  called  Quirites  from  Quirinus.  But  whenever  we  do  not  add  what  State's 
law  it  is,  we  mean  that  it  is  our  own  law  ;  just  as  when  we  say  "  the  poet," 
and  add  no  name,  it  is  understood  that  among  the  Greeks  it  is  the  pre- 
eminent Homer,  among  us  Virgil.    (J.  i,  2,  2.) 

To  individual  men,  things  come  to  belong  in  many  ways.  Of  some  things 
we  become  owners  by  the  Jus  Naturale^  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  called 
the  Jus  Gentium;  of  some  by  the  Jus  Civile,  It  is  more  convenient,  there- 
fore, to  begin  with  the  older  law.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  Jus  NaturaU 
is  the  older,  since  it  was  put  forth  by  universal  nature  along  with  the  actual 
race  of  men ;  whereas  the  rights  under  the  Jus  Civile  began  to  be  only 
when  States  began  to  be  founded,  magistrates  to  be  elected,  and  written 
statutes  to  be  enacted.    (J.  2,  i,  1 1.) 

These  pamages  state  fairly  the  philosophy  of  Law  as  understood  by  the  Roman 
jarists  ;  and  they  throw  light  upon  the  ancient  theory  of  a  "  Law  of  Nature,"  which 
has  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  political  thought  of  Europe.  Before  criticising 
the  theory  of  Natural  Law,  it  is  advisable  at  once  to  point  out  an  ambiguity  in  the 
phrase  /lu  civile^  or  Civil  Law.  Jv*  civile  as  opposed  to  jus  gentium  is  defined  in  the 
text ;  it  means  the  peculiar  local  law  of  Rome.  Bat  this  is  not  the  only,  or  even  the 
general  use  of  the  words.  What  the  Roman  jurists  had  chiefly  in  view  when  they 
spoke  of  juM  civile  was  not  local  as  opposed  to  cosmopolitan  law,  but  the  old  law  of 
the  city  as  contrasted  with  the  newer  law  introduced  by  the  Prtetor  {jus  Prcetarium, 
jut  honorarium).  Largely,  no  doubt,  the  jut  gentium  corresponds  with  the  Jut 
Pnxtorium  ;  but  the  correspondence  ia  not  perfect.  The  Law  of  Sale,  for  example, 
was  not  brought  in  by  the  Praetor,  but  it  \a  part  of  ii^Mb  jut  genUium, 

If  the  definitions  of  the  text  be  taken  strictly — that  jut  cicile  is  the  law  found  in 
Rome  and  nowhere  else,  while  jut  gentium  is  the  law  found  in  Rome  and  everywhere 
else — it  will  appear  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Roman  Law  beloDged  to  neither  category. 
There  is  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  old  law  that  cannot  be  matched  by  similar  laws  in 
other  countries  ;  and  if  again  we  look  for  any  institution  of  law  that  is  to  be  found  in 
every  State,  we  must  either  admit  vague  generalities,  or  allow  that  scarcely  a  single 
rule  of  law  is  of  absolutely  universal  application.  The  triviality  of  the  (Ustinction 
may  be  gathered  from  the  instances  given  by  Theophilus,  one  of  the  compilers  of  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian,  and  the  oldest  commentator  on  that  work.  As  an  example  of 
jut  civile,  Theophilus  quotes  the  rule  of  the  Spartans  not  to  allow  aliens  to  settle  in 
their  midst,  lest  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  should  be  depraved  by  contact  with  » 
foreign  element  But  the  Spartans  are  not  the  only  people  in  ancient  and  modem 
times  that  have  exhibited  a  similar  jealousy  of  aliens.  Again,  he  cites  as  examples 
of  the  jut  gentium  the  punishment  of  death  for  murderers,  criminal  proceedings  for 
adultery,  and  a  pecuniary  fine  for  theft.  If  it  be  said  that  these  were  probably  good 
instances  with  the  information  possessed  by  Theophilus,  then  what  is  the  worth  of  a 
generalisation  that  is  liable  to  be  upset  with  every  fresh  accession  of  knowledge  f 

The  Roman  jurists  would  probably  have  attached  less  importance  to  the  distinction 
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between  Local  and  Universal  Law,  had  it  not  been  for  tbe  theory  of  a  Law  of  Nature 
{/us  naturaZe)  adopted  by  them  from  the  speculationa  of  the  Stoica.  The  supreme 
maxim  of  ethics  was  expressed  by  the  Stoics  in  this  form,  *'  act  according  to  Nature," 
A  vague  notion  of  the  Universe  as  governed  by  law,  on  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
physical  side,  led  to  the  identification  of  the  jus  gentiunif  the  general  or  universal 
element  of  law,  with  the  jus  naturale  or  Law  of  Nature.  How  feeble  a  hold 
the  Romans  had  of  the  idea  of  Natural  Law  may  be  gathered  from  the  instances 
quoted  by  Ulpian,  who  confounds  the  gratification  of  appetite  with  law.  On  one 
point  only  do  the  Romans  seem  to  have  opposed  the  jus  gentium  to  the  jus  naturaU 
in  a  case  that  redounds  more  to  the  credit  of  their  good  feeling  than  to  the  solidity 
of  their  speculative  philosophy :  they  declared  that  slavery,  although  an  institution 
of  the  jus  gentium  was  opposed  to  the  Law  of  Nature.  This  barren  declaration, 
however,  seems  to  have  exercised  no  appreciable  influence  in  reforming  the  law. 
(See  p.  35.) 

Sources  of  Ro.iT)an  Law. 

It  is  agreed  that  our  law  comes  in  part  from  what  is  written,  in  part  from 
what  is  unwritten  ;  just  as  among  the  Greeks,  of  laws  (uSfioi)  some  are  written 
(^yy§a^ot),  some  unwritten  (ay^a<pot).     (J.  i,  2,  3.) 

The  division  of  the  jus  civile  into  two  species  seems  not  at  all  inappro- 
priate, for  its  origin  seems  to  flow  from  the  institutions  of  two  States  ;  Athens, 
namely,  and  Sparta.  In  these  States  the  usual  course  of  procedure  was  this 
— the  Spartans  preferred  to  commit  to  memory  what  they  were  to  observe 
as  statutes ;  but  the  Athenians  guarded  (only)  what  they  found  enacted  in 
their  written  statutes.    (J.  i,  2,  10.) 

Written  law  includes  statute  (Jex\  decree  of  the  commons  {phhiscitum)^ 
decree  of  the  Senate  {Senatus  Consultum)^  the  decisions  of  the  Emperors 
(principum  placiia\  the  edicts  of  the  magistrates  [that  have  the  right  to 
issue  edicts],  and  the  answers  of  learned  men  {responsa  prudentium).    (J.  i, 

2,  3;  G.  I,  2.) 

From  what  is  unwritten  comes  the  law  that  use  has  approved  ;  for 
ancient  customs,  when  approved  by  consent  of  those  that  use  them,  are  like 
statute  {legum  imitaniur),    (J.  i,  2,  9.) 

To  these  Cicero  adds  judgments  at  law  {res  judicata^  and  equity  {aequitcu).  (Cio. 
Top.  5,  28.)  Custom  {invetercUa  eonsuetudOf  diuturna  consuetudo),  as  being,  so  to 
speak,  collected  from  the  informal  suflfrages  of  the  people,  had  the  force  of  law  (D.  1, 

3,  33) ;  aud  in  like  manner  laws  might  be  repealed  not  merely  by  the  legislature,  bat 
through  tacit  disuse  by  the  people.  (D.  1,  3,  32,  1.)  The  best  evidence  of  custom 
was  the  judgments  of  Courts  of  Law.  (D.  1,  3,  34.)  It  was  held  that  no  custom 
oould  be  recognised  if  it  were  opposed  to  law  or  reason.     (C.  1,  14,  2.) 

A  statute  {/ex)  is  what  the  Roman  people,  when  asked  by  a  senatorial 
magistrate — a  Consul  for  instance — [ordered  and]  settled.  A  decree  of  the 
commons  {plebiscituni)  is  what  the  commons,  when  asked  by  a  magistrate  of 
the  commons — a  Tribune  for  instance — [ordered  and]  settled.  The  commons 
{plebs)  differ  from  the  people  {populus\  as  species  does  from  kind  (genus) ; 
for  the  name  people  means  the  whole  of  the  citizens,  counting  the  patricians 
and  senators  as  welL  But  the  name  "  commons  '*  means  the  rest  of  the 
citizens  without  the  patricians  and  senators.  [Hence  in  old  times  the 
patricians  said  that  they  were  not  bound  by  the  decrees  of  the  commons, 
because  they  had  been  made  without  their  authority.]    But  afterwards  the 
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lex  Hortensia  was  passed  [providing  that  the  decrees  of  the  commons  should 
bind  the  whole  people] ;  and  in  that  way  they  were  made  quite  equal  to 
statutes.    (J.  I,  2,  4;  G.  I,  3.) 

For  the  history  of  the  term  Ux^  aee  Clark's  Practical  Jurifpmdencei  p.  29.  See 
above  pp.  60,  75,  8. 

A  Senatus  Consultum  (decree  of  the  Senate)  is  what  the  Senate  orders 
and  settles.  [It  takes  the  place  of  a  statute,  although  this  was  formerly 
questioned.]  After  the  Roman  people  grew  so  big  that  it  was  hard  to  bring 
them  together  on  one  spot  in  order  to  ratify  a  law,  it  seemed  fair  that  the 
Senate  should  be  consulted  instead  of  the  people.    (J.  i,  2,  5  ;  G.  i,  4.) 

TheophiluB  traces  the  authority  of  the  Senate  to  the  lex  Hortemia,  which  gave 
fall  validity  to  the  pUbiscUa.     See  pp.  60,  75. 

An  imperial  constitution  is  what  the  Emperor  settles  by  decree,  edict,  or 
letter.  It  has  never  been  doubted  that  this  takes  the  place  of  a  statute, 
since  the  Emperor  himself  receives  his  power  by  statute.    (G.  i,  5.) 

Nay,  more  :  what  the  Emperor  determines  has  the  force  of  a  statute  {guod 
principi placuit  legis  habet  vigorem\  since  by  the  lex  regia  that  is  passed  to 
give  him  imperial  power,  the  people  has  yielded  up  to  him  all  its  own  power, 
both  military  and  civil.  Whatever,  therefore,  the  Emperor  settles  by  a 
letter,  or  after  inquiry  decrees,  or  commands  by  an  edict,  is  (it  is  agreed)  a 
statute.    These  are  what  are  called  Constitutions.    (J.  i,  2,  5.) 

Plainly  some  of  these  are  personal,  and  are  not  to  be  dragged  into  pre- 
cedents,  since  this  is  not  the  Emperor's  wish.  For  if  he  grants  some  one  a 
favour  because  he  deserves  it,  or  inflicts  a  penalty  on  some  one,  or  helps 
some  one  without  a  precedent,  he  does  not  go  beyond  the  person.  Others, 
again,  since  they  are  general,  bind  all  beyond  a  doubt.     (J.  i,  2,  6.) 

See  above,  p.  76. 

Edicts  are  the  orders  of  those  that  have  the  right  to  issue  Edicts  {jus 
Edicentii ).  This  right  the  magistrates  of  the  Roman  people  have ;  but  the 
largest  right  in  regard  to  Edicts  is  that  of  the  two  Prastors,  the  city  Praetor 
and  the  Praetor  for  aliens,  whose  jurisdiction  in  the  provinces  belongs  to 
the  Presidents ;  and  again  that  of  the  Curule  iCdiles,  whose  jurisdiction 
belongs  to  the  quaestors  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  people.  Into  the 
Emperor's  provinces  no  quajstors  at  all  are  sent ;  and  therefore  in  these 
provinces  no  such  Edict  is  put  forth.     (G.  i,  6.) 

As  to  the  distinctioxi  between  Provinces  of  the  Roman  People  and  Emperor's 
Provinces,  see  p.  72. 

The  Praitors*  Edicts  have  no  slight  authority  in  law.  These  we  usually 
call  also  the  Jus  Honorarium;  because  those  that  bear  high  honours,  the 
magistrates  that  is,  have  given  their  authority  to  this  branch  of  law.  The 
Curule  -<Ediles,  too,  put  forth  an  Edict  in  certain  cases ;  and  that  Edict 
is  a  portion  of  the  Jus  Honorarium,    (J.  i,  2,  7.) 

See  above,  p.  34,  sq. 

The  answers  of  learned  men  {responsa  prudentium)  are  the  decisions  and 
opinions  of  those  that  have  been  allowed  to  build  up  the  laws.  It  was  an 
institution  of  ancient  times  that  there  should  be  men  to  interpret  the  laws  on 
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behalf  of  the  State.  To  them  the  Emperor  gave  the  right  to  answer  {jus 
resfiondendi),  and  they  were  called  jurisconsults.  [If  all  their  opinions  coin- 
cide, what  they  thus  declare  takes  the  place  of  statute ;  if  they  differ  in 
opinion,  the  judge  may  lawfully  follow  which  he  pleases.  This  is  pointed 
out  by  a  rescript  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian.]  The  decisions  and  opinions 
of  all  of  them  held  such  authority  that,  as  has  been  settled,  a  judge  could 
not  lawfully  depart  from  what  they  answered.  (J.  i,  2,  8 ;  G.  i,  7.) 
See  ikbovtiy  p.  7%  %n\. 
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Two  errors  may  be  committed  in  dealing  with  the  classi- 
fications of  ancient  bodies  of  law.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
a  mistake  to  disparage  the  attempts  of  old  writers  to  bring 
order  into  the  description  of  legal  topics,  because  their 
arrangements  will  not  stand  the  tests  that  analytical  juris- 
prudence applies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  greater  mis- 
take blindly  to  follow  imperfect  classifications,  merely  be- 
cause in  their  time  they  were  worthy  efforts  of  the  human 
intellect.  Critical  wisdom  is  not  exhibited  by  contempt 
of  the  old-fashioned  pack-horse,  but  something  less  than 
Avisdom  would  be  shown  by  a  merchant,  in  these  days,  if  his 
admiration  for  antiquity  were  to  induce  him  to  revive  that 
ancient  mode  of  conveyance  in  opposition  to  railways  and 
steamboats. 

If  we  examine  the  so-called  codes  of  ancient  law,  we  are 
struck  not  less  by  the  peculiar  order  in  which  the  various  topics 
are  discussed,  than  by  the  contents  of  the  codes  themselves. 
The  farther  back  we  go,  and  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  dawn  of 
civil  jurisdiction,  the  more  conspicuous  is  the  place  assigned  to 
Courts  of  Justice  and  rules  of  Procedure.  In  the  XII  Tables 
Procedure  occupies  the  foremost  place.  In  Narada,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  purely  legal  treatises  on  Hindu  law,  the  order  of 
topics  is  as  follows  :* — 

"  The  eight  constituent  parts  of  a  legal  proceeding  are 
the  King,  his  OflScer,  the  Assessors,  the  Law  Book,  the  Ac- 
countant and  Scribe,  gold  and  fire  for  ordeals,  and  water  for 
refreshment. 

"Recovery  of  a  Debt,  Deposits,  concerns  among  Partners, 
Abstraction  of  Gift,  Breach  of  promised  obedience.  Non-pay- 
ment of  Wages,  Sale  without  ownership.  Non-delivery  of  a 
commodity  sold,  Rescission  of  Purchase,  Breach  of  Order,  con- 
tests about  Boundaries,  the  duties  of  Man  and  Wife,  the  law  of 
Inheritance,  Violence,  Abuse  and  Assault,  Gambling,  Miscel- 
laneous Disputes." 

"  The  principle  and  meaning,"  says  Sir  H.  S.  Maine,*  "  of  this 
ancient  classification,  strike  me  as  obvious.     The  compiler  of 

>  Narada.    Trans,  by  Dr  Jolly,  6.  '  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  881. 
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Narada  or  his  original,  makes  the  assumption  that  men  do 
quarrel,  and  he  sets  forth  the  mode  in  which  their  quarrels  may 
be  adjudicated  upon  and  settled  without  bloodshed  or  violence. 
The  dominant  notion  present  to  his  mind  is  not  a  Law,  or  a 
Right,  or  a  Sanction,  or  the  distinction  between  Positive  and 
Natural  Law,  or  between  Persons  and  Things,  but  a  Court  of 
Justice.  The  great  fact  is,  that  there  now  exists  an  alternative 
to  private  reprisals,  a  mode  of  stanching  personal  or  hereditary 
blood-feuds  other  than  slaughter  or  plunder.  Hence  in  front  of 
everything  he  places  the  description  of  a  Court,  of  its  mechan- 
ism, of  its  procedure,  of  its  tests  of  alleged  facts.  Having  thus 
begun  with  an  account  of  the  great  institution  which  settles 
quarrels,  he  is  led  to  distribute  law  according  to  the  subject 
matter  of  quarrel,  according  to  the  relations  between  human 
beings  which  do,  as  a  fact,  give  rise  to  civil  disputes.  Thus 
Debt,  Partnership,  the  Marital  Relation,  Inheritance  and  Dona- 
tion are  considered  matters  about  which  men  at  a  certain  period 
of  civilisation  do,  as  a  fact,  have  diiferences,  and  the  various 
rights  and  liabilities  (as  we  should  call  them)  to  which  they 
give  rise,  are  set  forth  simply  as  guides  towards  determining 
the  judgment  which  a  Court  of  Justice  should  give  when  called 
upon  to  adjudicate  upon  quarrels." 

Next  to  the  XII  Tables,  the  Prsetorian  Edict  ranks  as  the 
most  important  source  of  Roman  law.  In  form,  each  item  in 
the  Edict  was  a  declaration  of  the  Praetor  that,  under  given 
circumstances,  he  would  grant  an  action,  or  a  special  defence. 
The  Perpetual  Edict  was  thus  a  collection  of  actions ;  and  the 
order  in  which  they  were  mentioned  naturally  followed,  with 
more  or  less  fidelity,  the  XII  Tables,  of  which  the  Edict  was  at 
once  a  supplement  and  an  emendation.  The  Codes  of  Hermo- 
genian,  Theodosius,  and  Justinian  do  not  strike  out  any  new 
classification  ;  the  Digest  and  Code  are  not  arranged  upon  any 
logical  or  scientific  principle.  The  plan  that  is  followed  hardly 
gives  any  clue  to  the  place  where  we  should  expect  to  find  a 
given  text,  and  not  seldom,  some  of  the  most  important  texts 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  place  where  the  arrangement, 
such  as  it  is,  would  lead  us  to  expect  them.  Pothier  spent 
many  years  of  his  life  in  bringing  into  order  the  detailed  ex- 
position of  the  Titles  of  the  Digest  of  Justinian,  but  he 
scarcely  ventured  to  alter  any  of  the  titles  themselves,  although 
he  omitted  a  few  that  were  absorbed  under  others.  Even 
within  those   limits,  Pothier's  arrangement   of  the  Digest  i^ 
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simply  invaluable  to  any  one  that  has  occasion  to  consult  that 
work. 

But  in  some  of  the  elementary  works  prepared  by  Roman 
jurists  as  introductions  to  the  study  of  the  law,  a  remarkable 
attempt  is  made  to  introduce  a  logical  classification.  6aius» 
and  after  him  Justinian,  in  his  Institutes,  introduced  a  famous 
threefold  division  of  law.  All  our  law,  he  says,  may  be  divided 
into  three  branches,  for  it  relates  to  Persons,  to  Things,  or  to 
Actions.^ 

The  striking  feature  in  this  arrangement  is  the  place  assigned 
to  Actions — a  topic  closely  corresponding  with  Law  of  Pro- 
cedure.    It  comes  last,  while  in  the  XII  Tables,  as  in  Narada^  it 
stands  first.     In  the  time  of  the  classical  jurists,  Substantive 
Law  has  thus  definitively  taken  precedence  of  Adjective  Law. 
Gains  recognises  as  clearly  as  Bent  ham  or  Austin,  that  Pro- 
cedure is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  the  primary  object 
of  consideration  in  a  legal  treatise  is  not  the  form  of  action, 
but  the  vindication  of  Rights  and  the  enforcement  of  Duties. 
The  precedence  given  to  actions  in  the  XII  Tables  was  as 
much  out  of  place  in  the  Roman  Empire  as  it  is  in  any  modem 
system  of  law.    In  substance,  the  arrangement  of  Gains  is  an 
arrangement  of  Rights  and  Duties ;    but  as  such  it  is  open  to 
objections  that  Gains  could  not  well  have  avoided.    The  reason 
is  that  although,  in  fact.  Right  and  Duty  formed  the  pivot  of 
classification,  yet  the  fact  was  too  much  obscured  to  be  readily 
appreciated  even  by  the  jurists  themselves.     The  explanation, 
from  one  point  of  view,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  defects  of  their 
technical  language.     They  were  familiar  with  obligaiio  as  an 
equivalent  for  legal  Duty,  but  they  had  not  seized  the  corre- 
sponding idea  of  legal  Right      This  incompleteness  may  be 
traced  in  the  forms  of  actions. 

In  the  largest  class  of  actions  {obligatio)  the  question  was 
whether  the  defendant  was  bound  to  do  or  give.*  In  the 
other  class  of  actions  (actiones  in  rem)  the  form  was  not  usually 
so  distinct;  if  the  action  were  for  ownership,  the  plaintiflF 
alleged  "that  the  thing  was  his  own."^  By  this  phrase,  the 
fact  was  obscured  that  the  action  was  to  enforce  "rights"  of 
ownership.     The  **  right "  of  the  plaintiff  is  implied,  but  it  is  not 

^  Omne  autem  jua,  qvbo  vtimur  vd  ad  peraonag  ferHnet,  vd  ad  rea  vd  ad  ikUomcs, 

(J.  1,2, 12;  G.  1,8.) 

>  Cum  intendimua  dare,facere,  praestart  OPORTERE,  (G.  4,  2.) 
*  Rem  iiUendimuM  nottram  eni,     (G.  4,  2.) 
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explicitly  asserted  as  "  duty  "  is  in  actiones  in  personam.  But  in 
one  class  of  actions  in  rem^  namely  those  relating  to  servitudes, 
the  right  of  the  plaintiff  was  explicitly  asserted.^  The  plaintiff 
alleged  that  he  had  a  right  of  use  or  usufruct ;  of  passing,  or 
leading  water ;  or  of  building  higher  or  of  prospect,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

Jus,  the  nearest  equivalent  to  the  conception  of  a  Right,  was 
thus  confined  to  an  insignificant  class  of  rights  of  property ;  it 
was  not  used  with  reference  to  ownership ;  and  consequently 
the  jurists  were  a  long  way  from  perceiving  that  even  obligatio 
is  only  a  right  look^  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  promisee 
instead  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  promisor.  The  order  of 
development  of  juridical  ideas  among  the  Romans  stands  thus: 

— AcTiox,  Obligation,  Jus. 

In  the  early  stage  of  law,  as  will  be  seen  more  fully  hereafter* 
(Book  IV.  Law  of  Procedure),  the  legal  remedy  is  the  only  con- 
ception brought  to  the  front ;  the  notion  of  obligation  even  is 
latent,  and  the  question  submitted  for  trial  is  whether  the 
plaintiff  has  made  a  true  assertion,  not  whether  he  has  a  legal 
right  or  the  defendant  has  failed  to  perform  a  legal  obligation. 
Next,  the  idea  of  obligation  is  introduced  in  a  manner  highly 
instructive.  The  question  submitted  for  trial  is  whether  the 
defendant  ought  to  pay  a  sum  to  the  plaintiff,  that  sum  being 
in  fact  a  wager  as  to  the  truth  of  an  assertion.  Another  step, 
and  we  find  the  plaintiff  claims  explicitly — rem  suam  esse^ 
implying,  but  not  asserting,  that  the  plaintiff  has  A  RIGHT  of 
ownership. 

Attention  to  these  facts  enables  us  to  understand  how  Gains 
came  to  classify  law  substantially  as  a  system  of  rights  and 
duties,  while  he  himself  was  not  fully  conscious  of  the  principle 
by  which  he  was  guided.  Men  learn  to  use  language  with  pro- 
priety before  they  discover  and  name  the  parts  of  speech. 
Roman  law  had  assumed  a  shape  in  which  the  determining 
principle  of  arrangement  was  the  formation  of  groups  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  rights  or  duties  of  which  they  were 
composed ;  but  the  principle  was  not  consciously  recognised. 
Gaius,  indeed,  lays  down  a  principle  of  division,  but  that  serves 
only  to  separate  the  jus  de  personis  from  the  general  body  of 
the  law.  With  the  exception  of  the  jus  de  personis,  the  whole 
body  of    law  is   grouped   together   under   the    uninstructive 

^  InUndimut  ju$  aliquod  nobis  competere.     (G.  i,  3.) 
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heading  of  ju9  de  rebus.  Gains  oflTers  no  explanation  of  the 
principle  of  sub-division  of  r««,  except  the  fallacious  and  mis- 
leading division  of  res  corporalea  and  res  incorporales ;  and  it  is 
just  the  part  left  unexplained  that  is,  on  the  whole,  his  best 
and  most  enduring  contribution  to  the  orderly  arrangement  of 
legal  rules. 

The  classification  of  Gains,  leaving  aside  the  Law  of  Pro- 
cedure, is  substantially  as  follows : — 

Law  oomcxbmino  Persons. 

I.  Slaveii  and  Freedmen. 
II.  Potesta$  over  children. 

III.  Manut  or  Marital  Powder. 

IV.  MancipiuM. 

V.   Tutela  of  persons  under  age  of  puberty. 
VI.  TtUda  of  women  above  the  age  of  puberty. 
VII.  Oura. 
Law  ooncernino  THiNa& 
A.  Bes  Corporales. 

I.  Ownership,  or  rather  Titles  to  ownership,  including  a  paaung 
reference  to  Servitudes. 
Jles  divini  jvrist  ret  communal  res  pMicae,  res  universU€^  (merely 
mentioned  in  passing). 
Bes  Incorporales. 
A.  Acquisition  per  universUatem. 
L  Hereditas. 

(I.)  Testamenta,  with  appendix  on  ZegtUum, 
(II.)  Fideicommissa  (both  universal  and  singular), 
(in. )  Succession  ah  intestato, 
II.  Bankruptcy.     {Bonorum  vendiHo.) 
III.  Armgatio  and  in  manum  conventio, 
(Gains  omits  the  contrast  to  acquisition  per  universUatem.) 
L  Oblioatio. 

(i.)  Contr<ictus. 

(n.)  Delictum  (including  wrongs  to  Peraon  and  wrongs  to 
Property). 

Throwing  out  of  account  minor  points,  the  leading  divisions 
of  Substantive  Law,  according  to  Gains,  are  as  follows : — 

A.  Law    relating    to   PERSONS   {Slaveiyy   Potestas,   Manusy 

Tutela^  etc.) 

B.  Law  relating  to  OWNERSHIP  and  SERVITUDE* 
0.  Law  relating  to  Inheritance  and  Legacy. 

D.  Law  relating  to  Obligatio  (including  1,  Contract,  and 

IL  Delict.) 

A  comparison  of  this  table  with  the  classification  followed  in 

the  present  work,  shows  how  very  near  Gains  came  to  an 

arrangement  based  rigorously  upon  the  modern  conception 

of  Rights. 
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a.  Bights  of  Freemen  as  such.     (Appears  in  Gains  nnder 
Delictum.) 

A.  Rights  over  persons    regarded    as    things.      Slavery, 

Potestas,  ManiLSy  Mancipium  (not  Tutela). 

B.  Ownership  (including  torts  to  property),  Servitude, 

and  MORTQAQE. 

G.  Obligatio. 

1.  Contracts  and  Quasi-Contracts  (as  in  Justinian), 

2.  Status.    Rights  over  persons  of  a  tutelary  not  pro- 

prietary  character. 
D.  Inheritance  and  Legacy. 
The  reader  will  observe  in  this  table  a  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Inheritance  and  Legacy.  That  topic,  on  account  of 
its  highly  complicated  character,  ought  clearly  to  come  after, 
instead  of  before,  obligatio.  The  arrangement  of  Gains  sins 
against  the  cardinal  rule  of  all  scientific  classification,  which 
requires  that  the  SIMPLE  should  come  before  the  COMPLEX. 
The  position  of  Inheritance  in  the  work  of  Gains  was  pro- 
bably determined  by  an  accident.  Having  concluded  the 
subject  of  Title  as  a  means  of  acquiring  ownership  of  indi- 
vidual things,  he  was  led  to  consider  Title  by  universal  suc- 
cession, of  which  Inheritance  is,  by  a  long  way,  the  most 
important  instance. 

So  much  must  suffice  in  the  meantime  about  acquiring  single  things  :  for 
the  law  of  legacies,  by  right  of  which  you  acquire  single  things,  as  well  as 
that  of  trusts  when  single  things  are  left  you,  we  will  bring  in  more 
fitly  further  down.  Let  us  see  now,  therefore,  in  what  way  you  acquire 
things  ^^r  universitatem.  If  then  you  are  made  a  man's  heir,  or  claim 
bofumtm  possession  or  if  you  adopt  a  man  by  arrogatio  [or  receive  a  woman 
as  your  wife  in  manu\^  or  if  a  man's  goods  have  been  made  over  to  you  in 
order  to  uphold  the  grants  of  freedom  to  slaves,  in  that  case  all  that  is  his 
passes  over  to  you.  First,  let  us  look  narrowly  at  inheritances  ;  these  are 
of  two  kinds,  for  they  belong  to  you  either  under  a  will  or  by  way  of  intes- 
tacy. First,  let  us  look  narrowly  at  those  that  come  to  you  under  a  will.  In 
this  it  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  set  forth  how  wills  are  drawn  up.  (J.  2, 
9,  6 ;  G.  2,  97-100.) 

Apart  from  the  mistake  into  which  Gains  was  thus  led  in 
making  Inheritance  precede  Obligation,  the  diflFerence  between 
the  tabjes  lies  in  two  points.  In  the  second  Table,  delictum 
does  not  appear  as  a  separate  head,  but  in  so  far  as  it  consists 
of  wrongs  to  the  person,  it  appears  under  the  categorv  of 
**  Bights  of  Free  men  as  such  ; "  and,  in  so  far  as  it  cor 
wrongs  to  property,  under  "  Slavery,"  "  Ownership,"  e 
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other  change  is  the  transfer  of  Tutela  from  group  A.  to  a  new 
group  "Status,"  not  in  Gains,  and  consisting  of  rights  over 
persons  of  a  class,  but  not  rights  partaking  of  the  character  of 
ownership.  With  these  exceptions,  the  arrangement  of  Gaius 
coincides  with  a  classification  based  upon  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  Primary  Rights.  When  we  once  understand  why 
Gaius  classified  tutela  with  potestas,  although  there  is  nothing 
in  common  in  the  nature  of  the  institutions,  and  why  he  co- 
ordinated delict  with  contract  as  sub-classes  of  obligatioj  it  will 
appear  how  completely  the  Romans  had  passed  away  from 
the  mode  of  thought  that  dictated  the  precedence  of  actions  in 
the  XII  Tables,  and  how  nearly  they  came  to  classify  the  sub- 
stantive law  on  the  basis  of  rights.  It  may  be  readily  granted 
that  the  arrangement  of  Gaius  was  excellent  and  even,  allowing 
for  certain  peculiarities  in  the  Roman  law,  almost  theoretically 
perfect,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  in  a  modem  treatise  we 
ought  to  follow  him  slavishly  in  the  points  where  he  is  weak 
as  well  as  in  the  points  where  he  is  strong. 

Of  the  seven  classes  included  in  the  Law  concerning 
Persons,  only  one — Guardian  and  Ward — ^is  represented  in 
English  law.  We  need  only  ask,  would  any  "lyriter  on  English 
law  begin  with  Guardianship  and  Committees  of  lunatics  as  a 
leading  division  of  substantive  law,  and  throw  all  the  rest  into 
a  vague  category  called  "Things?"  The  mere  statement 
of  the  question  is  enough  to  show  us  that  there  must  have 
been  some  special  features  in  the  Roman  law  making  a  divi- 
sion of  Law  of  Persons  at  least  plausible,  while  the  absence  of 
such  features  in  English  law  makes  it  absurd.  Those  reasons 
are  not  far  to  seek. 

If  we  omit  the  class  of  Freedmen  (which  introduces  a  cross- 
division)  and  add  the  class  of  persons  that  are  at  once  sui  juris 
and  not  under  any  form  of  guardianship,  we  get  a  curiously 
exact  and  exhaustive  classification  of  Persons.^    If  the  inhabi- 

I.  Slaves,  A.  Slaveiy. 

(  1.  Roman  Citimi. 
Freedmen,     <  2.  Latim  Juniani, 

(  8.  JDeditiHi. 
JI  Free, 

fB.  PotfttaM, 
a.  Matmt. 
I>.  Manctpium, 
E.  Tutda  MuUentm, 

2.  Penom  tuijurU,         ^  r.  Tutela  Imjmbemm. 

o.  Owra. 
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tants  of  Rome  had  been  assembled,  they  could  all  have  been 
arranged  in  the  classes.  Each  would  have  found  a  place  in 
one  class,  and  no  person  would  have  been  entitled  to  go  into 
two  classes.  Thus,  if  a  man  was  ranked  as  a  slave,  he  could 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  subsequent  classes  ;  if  a  person  were 
xhxAbx  fote^tca^  he  could  not  be  in  any  of  the  other  classes  ;  and 
80  on  throughout.  There  is,  however,  a  more  substantial 
ground  for  connecting  the  topics  of  the  **'Law  concerning 
Persons.'*  Slavery,  pofestas,  tutda,  etc.,  are  examples  of  sub- 
ordination. The  law  of  persons  contains  an  account  of  the 
different  species  of  authority  to  which  a  persoa  in  Rome  might 
be  subjected.  These  facts  point  to  a  much  closer  connection 
between  the  various  groups  brought  under  the  Law  of  Persons 
than  is  found  to  exist  in  the  Law  of  Things.  But  the  case 
does  not  end  there.  Whether  a  person  was  subject  to  one  of 
the  kinds  of  authority,  was  a  question  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence in  the  practice  of  the  law.  A  slave  or  other  person 
subject  to  authority  laboured  under  numerous  legal  disabilities, 
and  naturally  the  first  question  that  suggested  itself  to  a  legal 
adviser  was  whether  his  client  or  the-  opponent  was  under  one 
or  other  of  the  species  of  authority.  The  firs-t  book  of  Gains 
and  Justinian  is  occupied  with  a  statement  of  the  rules  for 
determining  whether  a  given  person  was  in  slavery,  or  under 
potest4ts,  or  twCelOj  etc. 

These  considerations  explain  why  the  several  classes  forming 
the  jus  de  Pers0nt»  formed  a  distinct  group,  and  why  that  group 
was  placed  in  the  foreground.  In  the  Roman  world,  legal 
capacity  was  the  exception,,  as  with  us  it  is  the  rule ;  and  fre- 
quently before  a  ease  could  be  heard  on  the  merits,  it  was 
necessary  to  determine  a  question  of  sfatim  or  conditio  of 
one  of  the  parties  in  a  preliminary  action,  called  actio  prcejudi- 
cialis.  Both  theoretical  and  practical  considerations  therefore 
point  in  the  same  direction — ^to  give  the  first  place  to  the  law 
concerning  persons* 

It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  object  of  the  jurists  to  be  an 
enumeration  of  the  cases  of  legal  incapacity.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  GaiuB  deals  with  incapacity  under  the  several  heads  of 
Property,  Testament,  Contract,  etc^  connecting,  very  properly, 
the  instances  of  incapacity  with  the  particular  rights  that  the 
classes  of  persons  were  incapable  of  enjoying.  Moreover,  if 
the  object  had  been  to  enumerate  the  classes  of  persons  incap- 
able of  acquiring,  pereqrini  could  not  have  been  omitted.     But 
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6aiu8  does  not  mention  Peregrini  among  the  classes  of  persons ; 
he  refers  to  them  under  the  several  heads  of  acquisition  of 
which  they  were  incapable.  The  element  common  to  all  the 
classes  of  persons  is  that  they  are  under  various  forms  of 
authority,  and  except  in  the  case  of  impubereM  and  furiosi^  the 
incapacities  to  which  they  are  subject  are  not  inherent,  but  are 
a  consequence  of  their  subordination.  Thus  a  slave  cannot 
acquire  property  for  himself.  Why?  Because  wliatever  ho 
acquires  belongs  to  his  master.  He  cannot  bind  himself  to 
render  services  to  another;  because  all  his  services  are  the 
property  of  his  master.  The  incapacity  of  a  slave  to  act  for 
himself  is  merely  the  other  side  to  the  rights  of  his  master. 

There  is  an  objection  to  the  grouping  of  the  several  classes 
under  one  category  ;  but  it  is  an  objection  that  no  jurist  in  the 
time  of  Gaius  could  have  been  expected  to  entertain.     It  is  an 
objection,  however,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
must  be  considered  and  decided.     On  looking  more  narrowly 
into  the  several  classes  we  meet  a  cross-division.     Gaius  treats 
Freedmen  (t.^.,  manumitted  slaves)  in  connection  with  slavery. 
But  manumitted  slaves  are  free  and  szd  juris,  and  therefore 
logically  fall  into  the  same  class  as  Tutela.  Again,Tutela  aud  Cura 
have  little  or  nothing  of  a  legal  character  in  common  with  the 
other  classes  with  which  they  are  associated.    Slavery,  potestas, 
manua  and  mancipium  have  one  important  common  characteristic 
They  are  all  cases  of  rights  closely  akin  to  ownership  over 
human  beings.     They  resemble  each  other  also  in  the  modes  of 
acquisition  and  in  the  nature  of  the  relative  actions.     They 
form  a  group  of  the  most  distinctive  character.     But  the  rela- 
tions of  patron  and  freedman  or  of  tutor  and  pupillus  are  entirely- 
different.     In  no  sense  is  the  patron  owner  of  his  freedman  or 
the  tutor  owner  of  his  pupillus.    On  the  contrary,  these  classes 
are  distinguished  by  redprociiy  of  Rights  and  Duties, — a  notion 
that  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  property.    If  to  these  classes  we 
add  two  others  omitted  by  Gaius  and  Justinian — (1)  the  relation 
of  Parent  and  Child,  where  the  parent  has  no  potestas ;  and  (2) 
the  relation  of  Husband  and  Wife,  where  the  wife  is  not  in 
manuy  we  have  four  classes  of  persons  having  in  common  the 
characteristic  of  reciprocity  of  rights  in  contrast  with  the  fonr 
classes  characterised  by  a  relation  of  Ownership.    By  collecting 
the  several  classes  in  one  group,  this  essential  and  fundamental 
difference  between  them  is  slurred  over  and  obscured.     K  the 
groups  are  to  be  arranged  on  any  consistent  principle,  we  must 
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put  those  classes  of  persons  that  illustrate  the  idea  of  property 
in  juxtaposition  to  property,  and  place  those  classes  that  are 
based  upon  the  idea  of  obligation,  alongside  other  obligationa 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  consideration  of  slaves  naturally 
suggests  freedmen,  that  potestas  suggests  the  relation  of  Parent 
and  Child,  that  maniM  is  naturally  associated  with  the  relation 
of  husband  and  wife.  But  to  fall  in  with  this,  would  be  to 
make  contiguity  instead  of  similarity  the  basis  of  classification, 
and  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  any  consistent  or  logical 
arrangement. 

A  similar  question  is  raised  by  the  position  of  Delict.  Gains 
treats  contractus  and  delictum  as  two  co-ordinate  classes  forming 
the  division  of  ohligationeB,  Justinian  adds  Quasi-contract  and 
Quasi-delict.  Quasi-contract  is  a  distinct  class  and  will  be 
explained  hereafter ;  but  quasi-delict  is  not  logically  dis- 
tinguishable from  delict.  It  means  certain  new  delicts  intro- 
duced by  the  Edict  of  the  Praetor. 

To  understand  the  connection  that  subsisted  in  a  Roman 
mind  between  two  such  unconnected  subjects  as  an  assault  and 
a  contract  of  sale,  we  must  look  to  the  forms  of  action.  Delict 
and  contract  were  alike  enforced  by  actions  in  personam ;  and 
in  this  respect  they  stand  in  contrast  with  the  other  topics 
dealt  with  by  Gains,  where  the  proceeding  was  by  an  action 
in  rem, 

Obligatio  was  coextensive  with  actions  in  personam^  and  it  was 
natural  that  the  jurists  should  unite  in  one  class  the  several 
groups  of  rights  or  duties  that  were  enforced  by  actions  in 
personam. 

An  action  is  nothing  else  but  the  right  to  follow  up  by  legal  proceedings 
what  is  one's  due.     (J.  4,  6,  pr.) 

It  remains  to  speak  of  actions.  If  now  we  ask  how  many  kinds  of  actions 
there  are,  it  seems  true  to  say  there  are  two,  in  rem  and  in  personam. 
Those  that  have  said  there  are  four — a  number  reached  by  bringing  in  the 
kinds  of  sponsiones — have  not  observed  that  they  have  brought  some  species 
of  actions  in  among  the  kinds  (genera),    (G.  4,  i.) 

Of  all  actions  in  which  a  question  between  parties  is  raised  on  any 
matter  before  judges  or  arbiters,  the  chief  division  is  into  two  distinct 
kinds,  namely,  in  rem  (for  a  thing),  and  in  personam  (against  a  person). 

0-  4,  6,  I.) 

The  actions  a  man  brings  against  a  person  under  an  obligation  to  him, 
either  by  reason  of  contract  or  of  wrong-doing  {ex  maleJicio\  are  actions  in 
personam  given  to  meet  the  case.  In  them  he  alleges  in  his  statement  of 
claim  that  his  opponent  ought  to  give  or  do  [or  furnish]  something,  or  he 
puu  it  in  certain  other  ways.    (J.  4,  6,  x ;  G.  4,  2.) 
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An  action  is  in  rem  when  we  allege  in  the  statement  of  claim  either  that 
a  corporeal  thing  is  ours,  or  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  some  right — of 
use  or  usufruct,  for  instance  ;  of  passing,  driving  beasts,  or  leading  ^ater  ; 
or  of  building  higher,  or  of  prospect.  The  opponent,  again,  has  a  negative 
action  quite  the  other  way.    (G.  4,  3.) 

An  action  may  be  brought  against  a  man  that  is  under  no  legal  obligation, 
but  against  whom  some  one  is  moving  about  something  in  dispute.  In  this 
case  the  actions  that  are  given  are  in  rem.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  is  in  pos- 
session of  some  corporeal  thing  which  Titius  affirms  is  his,  and  th^  possessor 
says  he  is  owner,  then  if  Titius  alleges  in  the  statement  of  claim  that  it  is 
his,  the  action  is  in  rem.  Similarly,  if  a  man  brings  an  action  to  assert  a 
right  he  claims  over  a  thing — a  farm  for  instance,  or  a  house,  or  a  right  of 
usufruct,  or  of  passage  over  a  neighbour's  farm,  or  of  driving  beasts,  or  of 
leading  water  from  a  neighbour's  farm — the  action  is  in  rem.  The  action  to 
assert  a  right  to  landed  estates  in  town  is  of  the  same  kind  ;  as  when  one 
brings  an  action  to  assert  a  right  he  claims  to  raise  his  house  higher  or  to  a 
prospect,  or  to  throw  out  anything,  or  to  run  a  beam  into  a  neighbour's 
house.  On  the  contrary,  too,  return  actions  have  been  given  in  regard  to 
usufruct  and  servitude  over  landed  estates  both  in  country  and  in  town  ;  so 
that  a  man  can  allege  in  his  statement  of  claim  that  his  opponent  has  not  a 
right  to  a  usufruct,  to  pass,  to  drive  beasts  or  lead  water,  and  again  to  build 
higher,  to  have  a  prospect,  to  throw  away  something,  to  run  in  a  beam  : 
these  actions  too  are  in  rem,  but  negative.  An  action  of  this  kind  is  not 
given  in  disputes  about  corporeal  things.  In  them  the  plaintiff  is  the  man 
not  in  possession ;  and  the  man  in  possession  has  no  action  given  him  by 
which  he  can  deny  that  the  thing  is  the  other's.  One  case  no  doubt  there 
is  in  which  the  man  in  possession  none  the  less  comes  to  play  the  part  of 
plaintiff,  as  will  appear  more  fittingly  in  our  larger  book,  the  Digest, 
a.  4,  6, 1-2.) 

Actions  in  rem  we  call  vindicationes  (claims  to  a  thing) :  actions  in 
personam,  in  which  it  is  alleged  in  the  statement  of  claim  that  one  ought 
to  give  or  do  something,  are  called  condictiones,     (J.  4,  6,  1 5  ;  G.  4,  5.) 

The  classification  in  the  present  work  is  based  explicitly,  as 
that  of  Gains  was  impKcitly,  on  Rights  and  Duties.  The  lead- 
ing divisions  of  Rights  and  Duties  must  be  sought  in  their 
most  elementary  characteristics.  The  object  of  law  is  to  pre- 
vent harm  and  ensure  benefits.  The  acts  forbidden  by  law 
are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  noxious ;  the  acts  required  are,  or 
are  supposed  to  be,  beneficial.  Now  it  is  manifestly  easier 
to  prevent  harm  than  to  promote  good.  It  is  easy  to  say, 
**  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;"  it  is  harder  to  say,  "  Thou  shalt  save 
from  death,  if  it  be  in  thy  power."  In  moral  guilt  there  may- 
be little  difference  between  the  man  that  pushes  another  into 
deep  water,  and  the  man  that,  seeing  him  there  in  danger  of 
drowning,  refuses  to  admit  him  into  hw  boat ;  but  in  law^ 
between  those  men  lies  the  gulf  that  8epa!||Ltes  innocence  froDci 
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In  making  a  difltinction  between  Acts  and  Forbearances,  we 
tonch  upon  something  that  has  a  practical,  as  well  as  a  logical 
value.  The  State  entertains  no  difficulty  in  requiring  all  men 
universally  to  forbear  from  doing  harm  ;  but  it  seldom  ventures 
to  impose  on  men  generally  the  duty  of  rendering  services. 
All  men  must  "  not  kill ; "  but  only  parents  and  guardians  or 
specified  individuals  are  bound  to  preserve  the  life  of  others. 
This  is  a  type  of  many  cases.  Duties  to  fox-bear  bind  all  men 
generally;  duties  to  do  are  imposed  on  specified  individuals, 
and  for  the  most  part  not  without  their  own  consent.  Some 
few  duties  to  forbear  (generally  or  always  of  the  nature  of 
forbearance  to  exercise  a  Right)  are  imposed  on  specified  indi- 
viduals only.  We  may  thus  divide  Duties  (and  by  implication 
Bights)  into  two  classes. 

L  Duties  binding  all  men  generally.  These  are  always 
Duties  to  forbear,  or  Negative  Duties. 

The  correlative  Rights  are  called  Rights  IN  REM. 

II.  Duties  binding  specified  individuals  only.  These  are 
nearly  always  Duties  to  do,  or  POSITIVE  Duties.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  are  Negative  Duties. 

The  correlative  Rights  are  called  Rights  in  personam} 

Rights  in  rem  correspond  to  Universal,  Negative  Duties. 
Thej  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.    In  the  first  class, 


'  The  phraees  in  rem  and  tn  penonam  are  not  altogether  satisfactory,  but  they 
were  osed  by  the  Roman  jurists  in  an  analogous  sense,  as  in  the  distinction  between 
actions  in  rem  and  actions  in  pertonam.  In  an  action  in  rem,  no  duty  is  alleged 
against  any  specific  individual ;  but  the  plaintiff  merely  aUeges  that  the  thing  in 
question  "  is  his  own,"  and  the  action  lay,  not  against  any  specified  individual,  but 
against  any  one  in  possession  of  the  property.  In  an  action  in  penanam,  a  breach  of 
dnty  waa  aUeged  against  a  specified  individual 

A  few  other  examples  of  the  expressions  in  rem  and  in  penonam  may  be  cited. 

Exeepttanes,  i.e.,  special  defences  introduced  by  the  Praetor,  were  said  to  be 
penona€  cohaerenUt,  when  they  could  be  used  only  by  one  or  more  specified  indi- 
viduAls  ;  and  rei  eokaerentea,  when  they  could  be  used  not  merely  by  the  debtor,  but 
by  any  one  against  whom  the  debt  might  be  claimed.     (D.  44,  I,  7,  pr. — 1.) 

Agreements  (pacta)  might  be  either  in  rem  or  in  penonam.  (D.  2, 14,  7,  8.) 
Thus  if  I,  a  creditor,  agree  "  not  to  sue,"  the  debt  is  exUnguished,  and  neither  the 
hein  of  the  debtor  nor  his  sureties  can  be  troubled.  But  if  I  agree  "  not  to  sue  the 
debtor,  Lncius  Titius,"  it  is  open  to  me  to  sue  his  sureties  ;  or,  if  it  was  so  under- 
stood, his  heirs.  (D.  2, 14,  57,  1.)  Lucius  Titius  is  a  specified  individual,  and  an 
sgreement  in  favour  of  him  alone  is  naAd  to  be  a  pactum  in  penonam;  on  the 
^hm  hand,  an  agreement  generally  in  favour  of  all  persons  that  are  liable  is  called 
a  factam  in  rem. 

When  a  creditor  applied  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  goods  of  his  debtor,  the 
benefit  of  the  act  aecrucd  to  all  the  other  creditors,  and  the  goods  when  sold  were 
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the  Duties  may  be  expressed  in  the  general  form,  "Thon 
shalt  not  harm  any  free  man  ; "  in  the  second,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  harm  or  take  away  the  persons  that  are  his ; "  and  in  the 
third,  "  Thou  shalt  not  harm  or  take  away  the  animals  and 
things  that  are  his."  The  rights  that  a  freeman  has  to  himself 
differ  from  the  rights  he  has  to  the  persons  that  belong  to  him, 
and  these  again  from  his  rights  to  the  animals  and  things  that 
belong  to  him. 

The  first  class,  then,  of  Rights  in  rem^  are  the  Rights  that  a 
free  man  has  in  respect  of  his  own  personality — such  as  his 
right  to  life,  liberty,  immunity  from  wilful  harm,  and  to  his 
good  name.  What,  for  example,  is  the  meaning  of  a  "  right 
to  liberty  "  t  It  means  that  all  men  are  bound  to  abstain  from 
interfering  with  a  man's  freedom  of  action,  except  in  the  cases 
where  such  constraint  is  authorised  by  law.  This  duty  is 
negative  ;  it  is  a  duty  to  forbear ;  and  it  binds  all  men 
generally.  The  right  to  freedom  is  therefore  a  right  in  rem. 
One  characteristic  of  these  rights  is  worthy  of  remark.  Not 
only  the  Duty  but  the  corresponding  Right  is  universal — 
among  free  men.  All  men  have  such  Rights ;  all  men  owe 
these  Dutiea  They  are  Duties  owing  by  all  men  to  all  men. 
The  corresponding  Rights  are  universal  and  primary.  With- 
out these  Rights  no  others  could  exist.  A  man  that  had  not 
a  Right  to  himself  could  not  have  a  right  to  anything  else. 
Such  Rights,  moreover,  precede  others  not  only  in  a  logical 
but  also  in  a  historical  order.  On  every  groimd,  therefore,  as 
the  simple,  elementary,  primordial  rights  of  men,  these  deserve 
the  first  place  in  a  scheme  of  classification. 

The  second  group,  of  which  the  most  striking  example  is 

divided  among  them.  The  bankruptcy  {miMio  in  pouesiionem)  was  said  to  be  allowed 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  applicant  alone  (pertonae  tolius  peUntit),  but  to  be  general 
(tn  rem),  in  favour  of  all  having  claims  against  the  debtor.     (D.  42,  5,  12,  pr.) 

A  contract  or  other  transaction  was  made  void  equally  by  force  or  fraud.  Bot 
there  was  a  difference  between  them.  A  contract  obtained  by  the  fraud  of  the  creditor 
was  void ;  but  it  was  not  void  if  the  fraud  were  by  anyone  else.  But  a  contract  pro- 
cared  by  force  was  void,  by  whomsoever  the  force  was  exerted.  The  edict  making  the 
exercise  of  force  by  all  men  without  distinction  a  reason  for  invalidating  a  oontnct 
was  said  to  be  in  rem,     (D.  4,^  2,  9,  1  ;  D.  43,  24,  6,  13.) 

Under  an  edict  of  the  Pnetor,  any  one  threatened  with  injury  by  any  alteration 
of  a  building  or  construction  could  formally  prohibit  the  change,  and  the  person 
making  the  change  could  not  then  proceed  until  he  had  obtained  the  authority  of  the 
Prstor.  This  prohibition  was  called  nuntiatio  opcrit  novi.  As  it  was  a  geneml 
prohibition  to  all  who  might  seek  to  do  what  was  forbidden,  it  was  said  to  be  tn 
(D.  39,  1, 10.) 
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Slavery,  consists  of  those  Rights  in  rem  that  a  free  ixraix  could 
have  over  other  human  beings.  A  slave  owed  his  master  no 
Datie&  As  against  the  slave,  the  master  had  no-  rights.  But 
as  against  all  the  world  he  had  rights  in  respect  of  the  slave, 
for  all  men  generally  were  bound  not  to  harm  or  take  away 
the  slave  from  the  master.  In  what  respects  the  rights  of  a 
master  over  his  slaves  differed  from  his  rights  to  his  ox,  or  to 
any  other  article  of  property,  will  duly  appear.  It  is  enough 
here  to  say  that  there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  separating  the 
group  that  consists  of  Slavery,  Fotestas,  Manxu,  Mancipium, 
from  Ownership,  to  which  in  most  points  it  is  very  closely 
allied. 

The  third  group  of  rights  in  rem  corresponds  with  Propertr 
in  the  widest  sense.  At  this  point,  the  question  arises,  what 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  consideration  of  Pi*operty  t  Gaius 
gives  only  the  modes  of  acquisition"  with  the  limitations  to 
which  they  are  subject,  and  does  not,  in  this  connection,  refer 
to  the  Rights  of  an  owner.  Under  the  head  of  **  Delict "  we  are 
introduced  to  the  remedies  that  an  owner  of  moveables  had  for 
the  protection  of  his  rights  ;  but  as  the  rights  of  an  owner  of 
immoveables  were  not  protected  by  aetions  ex  delicto^  but  by 
Interdicts,  that  branch  of  the  subject  is  passed  over.  It  has 
been  explained  why  Delict  was  classed  by  Gaius  along  with 
contract  as  co-ordinate  members  of  the  class  of  obligationea.  It 
now  remains  to  consider,  whether  such  an  arrangement  is  con- 
sistent with  a  proper  scheme  of  classification. 

The  place  to  be  assigned  to  Delict  must  be  determined  by 
the  juridical  characteristics  of  Delict.  What  is  a  Delict  t  Every 
Delict  is  a  violation  of  a  right  in  rem.  We  are,  therefore,  in  a 
dilemma.  Either  we  must  dispose  of  delicts  once  for  all  under  the 
several  groups  of  rights  in  rem,  or  we  must  treat  the  same  subject 
twice  over,  once  under  rights  in  rem,  and  once  again  under 
obh'gations.  This  is  the  incongruous  result  arrived  at  by 
Blackstone  in  the  case  of  Rights  of  the  Person.  He  begins  his 
commentary  in  the  same  way  as  the  present  work,  with  prim- 
ordial, personal  rights^  but  he  returns  again  to  the  aubject 
towards  the  end  of  his  book,  when  he  treats  of ''  wrong»"  to  the 
person.  This  is  inconsistent  with  the  most  rudimentary  notion 
of  a  logical  classification, — to  have  a  place  for  everything,  not 
two  places.  In  the  case  of  Rights  in  rem  to  things,  Blackstone 
avoids  the  difficulty  by  omitting  in  his  discussion  of  ownership, 
all  consideration  of  the  Rights  of  an  owner,  and  dealing  with 
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them  obliquely  at  a  later  stage,  under  the  category  of  wrongs 
to  property. 

Blackstone,  however,  carries  the  anomaly  much  further.  He 
boldly  divides  Law  into  the  Law  of  Rights  and  the  Law  of 
Wrongs.  But  Bight  and  Wrong  are  not  two  distinct  legal  en- 
tities ;  they  mean  the  same  thing  looked  at  from  two  points  of 
view.  A  wrong  is  simply  the  violation  of  a  Right,  and  has  no  more 
a  separate  existence  than  breathing  has  apart  from  the  lungs. 
Except  in  bringing  to  the  front  a  new  class  of  Personal  Rights, 
Blackstone  has  copied  Gains  in  the  position  he  assigns  to  delict ; 
but  not  understanding  the  reasons  that  made  such  a  course  ia- 
evi table  to  Gains,  he  has  started  an  absurd  division  of  his  own» 
in  order  to  justify  his  imitation  of  the  Roman  Institutional 
writers.  If  Gains  had  ever  attained  the  distinct  conception  of 
Bights  as  a  basis  of  classification,  he  would  never  have  com- 
mitted the  solecism  of  co-ordinating  Rights  with  themselves 
under  the  name  of  wrongs,  as  the  two  leading  divisions  of 
Law. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  Blackstone's  arrangement  is  not  so 
bad  as  his  explanation  might  lead  us  to  suppose.  Bights 
are  of  two  types.  Some  Rights  we  are  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering as  Rights,  before  they  are  violated  ;  other  Rights  we 
seldom  or  never  think  of  as  rights,  unless  they  are  violated; 
and  even  then  our  attention  is  fixed  more  upon  the  violation 
than  upon  the  Right.  A  landlord  thinks  of  his  rent  as  some- 
thing that  he  has  a  right  to  receive,  before  payment  is  refused, 
for  in  the  ordinary  case  payment  is  not  refused ;  but  he  does 
not  in  the  same  way  think  of  his  ownership  as  a  right  of  ex- 
clusive possession,  until  some  one  trespasses  on  his  land.  One 
does  not  think  of  an  abstract  right  to  the  preservation  of  one's 
good  name ;  and  even  when  that  right  is  violated  by  slander  or 
libel,  one's  attention  is  given  rather  to  the  particular  words  ia 
which  one's  right  is  assailed,  than  to  the  right  itself.  This  dis- 
tinction runs  through  the  whole  law,  and  may  be  thus  stated 
in  general  terms : — Rights  to  services  or  acts  are  always  and 
naturally  presented  to  our  minds  under  the  aspect  of  Right  or 
Duty ;  we  think  of  the  services  as  something  to  which  we  are 
entitled,  that  is,  to  which  we  have  a  Right,  or  as  something 
that  some  one  is  bound  to  do  for  us,  that  is,  has  a  duty  to  per- 
form to  us.  The  violation  of  such  rights  is  exceptional ;  usually 
the  Duty  is  performed,  and  thereupon  the  Right  is  extinguishecL 
But  Rights  to  Forbearances — to  the  absence  of  acts,  do  not  call 
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for  Botice  until  they  are  violated.  They  are  not  rights  against 
specified  persons,  but  against  all  men  generally,  and,  as  Rights, 
unlike  the  other  class,  they  are  not  extinguished  by  perform- 
anca  Rights  to  positive  services  are  rights  in  personam ;  Rights 
to  forbearances  are,  almost  invariably,  rights  in  rem.  When, 
therefore,  Blackstone  divides  Law  into  Rights  and  Wrongs, 
he  in  reality  divides  Law  into  Rights  in  personam^  and  Rights 
in  rem.  By  Rights  he  does  not  mean  all  rights,  he  means  only 
Rights  in  personam;  by  wrongs  he  means  a  violation,  not  of 
all  Rights,  bnt  only  of  Rights  in  rem.  He  is  inconsistent  in  one 
point,  for  under  the  head  of  Rights  he  includes  one  class  of 
rights  in  rem^  namely  Personal,  or,  what  he  calls  Natural  Right& 
But  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  wrongs  he  repeats  himself  by 
including  the  same  topic  under  the  category  of  violations  of 
rights  in  rem.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  Blackstone's  classifi- 
cation is  threefold — (1)  Titles  to  Property ;  (2)  Rights  in  per- 
sonam ;  and  (3)  Violations  of  Rights  in  rem  or  Wrongs. 

Consistency  and  symmetry  of  arrangement  imperatively  de- 
mand that  Delicts  should  be  distributed  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  in  the  present  work.  Two  reasons  of  convenience — 
one  general,  the  other  special  to  Roman  law,  may  be  noticed  as 
leading  to  the  same  result*  By  separating  wrongs  to  the  per- 
son from  wrongs  to  property,  between  which  there  is  no  real  con- 
nection, we  are  enabled  to  put  in  the  foreground,  in  its  proper 
place,  the  class  of  rights  to  the  person.  Even  supposing  wrongs 
to  property  were  to  be  retained  as  a  class  under  that  designa- 
tion, it  would  be  necessary  to  sever  them  from  wrongs  to  the 
person.  Again,  in  Roman  law,  there  is  a  special  difficulty  in 
treating  wrongs  to  property  from  the  point  of  view  of  Delicts. 
A  deUct  was  a  wrong  in  respect  of  moveable  property.  Wrongs 
in  respect  of  immoveable  property  were  set  right  by  Interdicts. 
From  the  Roman  point  of  view  there  is  an  awkwardness  in 
associating  Interdicts  with  actions  ex  delicto,  and  including  them 
under  a  common  category,  for  which  the  vocabulary  of  the 
jurists  provided  no  special  or  distinctive  name. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  classification  of  Rights  in 
personam. 

Rights  in  personam  are  divided  not  according  to  their  objects, 
but  in  respect  of  their  origin.  Most  Positive'  Duties  are  imposed 
on  individuals  only  with  their  consent ;  in  other  words,  by  Con- 
tract. In  a  very  few  cases,  duties  are  imposed  on  persons  without 
their  express  consent,  but  under  circumstances  where,  although 
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their  consent  may  not  be  preeumed,  it  ought  in  fairness  to  be 
given.  These  cases  are  known  under  the  name  of  QUASI-CoN- 
TRACT.  In  other  cases,  Duties  are  imposed  upon  persons  with- 
out regard  to  their  consent,  as  in  the  case  of  Patron  and  Freed- 
man,  Parent  and  Child,  and  Tutela.  For  these  cases  I  have 
ventured  to  employ  the  term  "  STATUS,"  —  a  word  that  in 
jurisprudence  has  been  much  given  to  wandering  at  large,  and 
may  now,  without  impropriety,  be  assigned  to  a  useful  and 
unoccupied  position.^  Reasons  have  already  been  given  in 
favour  of  the  removal  of  Tutela  from  the  same  class  as  slavery 
and  potentaa. 

In  all  the  groups  that  are  included  in  the  present  work 
under  the  foregoing  divisions,  it  may  be  said  that  each  species 
either  consists  wholly  of  one  kind  of  Rights  {in  rem  or  in  per^ 
sonam),  or  consists  of  one  kind  of  Rights  in  so  predominant  a 
degree  that  no  difficulty  arises.  But  a  very  extensive  and 
complex  topic  remains  outside  both  categories.  If  mere  logical 
distinctions  were  to  be  pedantically  adhered  to,  the  subject  of 
Inheritance  would  be  taken  under  Rights  in  rem.  The  right 
of  an  Heir  in  the  Roman  Law  was  a  Right  in  rem,  and  both 
theoretically  and  practically  was  dealt  with  as  a  kind  of  pro- 
perty. But  Inheritance  has  a  peculiarly  complex  and  distinc- 
tive character.  It  includes  Rights  both  in  rem  suid  in  personam; 
and  not  merely  Rights,  but  Duties  or  liabilities.  While,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  taken  as  a  distinct  group  if  placed  under  the 
head  of  Rights  in  rem,  there  is  an  inconvenience  in  taking  it 
up  before  the  consideration  of  Rights  in  personam.  The  simple 
ought  to  go  before  the  complex,  and  the  separate  groups  of 
rights  should  be  discussed  before  entering  on  so  complicated 
a  form  of  succession  as  Inheritance.  Legacy,  as  a  mode  of 
acquiring  individual  rights,  ought  in  strictness  to  appear  in 
Book  I.  and  Book  11.  as  an  Investitive  Fact.  But  Legacy 
cannot  be  discussed  except  after  Wills ;  and  in  the  Roman 
Law,  the  proper  place  for  Wills  is  among  the  Investitive  Facts 
of  Inheritance.  Legacy  must  unavoidably  be  taken  after  In- 
heritance. 

The  distribution  of  the  large  groups  of  law  on  some  con- 
sistent principle  is  essential ;  but  there  remains  a  question  of 


^  Lord  Stair,  a  celebrated  writer  on  Scotch  Law,  made  a  Bimilar  class  under  the 
title  of  «*  Obediential  Obligations." 
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even  higher  importance,  a  consideration  of  the  best  means  of 
arranging  the  innumerable  details  of  the  groups  into  which  law 
is  divided.  It  is  here  that  Gains  is  defective ;  the  Digest  of 
Justinian  most  of  all.  In  that  voluminous  work  the  arrangement 
of  texts  under  the  Titles  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  heap 
of  ill-shaped  stones  thrown  out  of  a  waggon.  Nor  can  Gains 
be  improved  by  filling  in  the  voids  that  he  has  left ;  the  piling 
of  notes  upon  the  text  makes  confusion  worse  confounded.  As 
a  text  book,  the  work  of  Gains  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Justinian's  Institutes)  labours  under  two  great  disadvantages. 
It  gives  much  that  is  of  little  use  to  a  student  of  law  even 
from  a  historical  point  of  view ;  and  it  is  extremely  brief  on 
those  topics  where  the  Roman  law  is  of  most  value  to  a  student 
of  modem  jurisprudence.  Accordingly  the  present  work  is 
based  on  the  Digest,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  seek  some 
principle  of  arrangement  in  grouping  the  multifarious  details 
with  which  the  Digest  furnishes  us. 

In  pursuing  the  plan  adopted  in  the  present  work,  the 
author  has  taken  a  hint  from  a  well-known  work  on  logic 
Professor  Bain  (Logic  of  Induction,  p.  248),  in  pointing  out  the 
defects  of  writers  in  the  natural  sciences,  makes  the  following 
pertinent  observation: — "In  chemistry,  no  less  than  in  the 
natural  history  sciences,  a  regular  and  uniform  plan  in  the 
descriptive  arrangement  is  more  than  an  aid  to  memory ;  it  is, 
farther,  an  instrument  of  investigation."  In  the  following 
exposition  two  rales  have  been  observed: — (1)  That  the  order 
of  exposition  should  be  uniform ;  that  in  whatever  manner  we 
arrange  the  details  of  one  group,  we  should  arrange  the  details 
of  all  other  groups  ;  and  (2)  that  the  details  under  each  group 
nhould  be  arranged  in  divisions  that  shall  be  exhaustive  and 
mutually  exclusive.  Uniformity  is  at  once  the  merit  and  the 
test  of  a  classification.  If  the  groups  are  selected  on  a  sound 
principle,  tbey  must  admit  of  uniform  exposition ;  if  they  admit 
of  uniform  exposition,  they  must  have  been  selected  on  a 
sound  principle. 

In  the  present  state  of  Comparative  Jurisprudence,  a  sound 
and  uniform  system  of  exposition  has  a  special  importance. 
Much  of  the  future  progress  of  the  scientific  study  of  law  must 
be  sought  in  a  comparison  between  the  laws  of  different 
countries.  The  presence  or  absence,  the  fulness  or  scantiness 
of  particular  topics  of  law,  gives  a  ready  measure  of  the 
difierenoe  between  two  states  of  civilisation.    Thus, — to  take 
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the  division  of  Rights  in  rem  in  respect  of  other  human  beings^ 
and  comparing  the  age  of  Gains  with  Justinian,  we  have  to 
remark  the  disMppearance  of  three  forms  {Mantis,  Mancipium^ 
and  Tutela  Mulierum).  Comparing,  again,  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian  with  English  law,  we  observe  that  other  two  (Slavery, 
Potestas)  also  disappear.  Take  again  Status.  The  relation  of 
patron  and  freedman  disappears  in  modern  law,  but  the  other 
branches  are  more  fully  represented  in  modern  than  in  Roman 
law.  The  meaning  of  this  change  appears  at  a  glance.  It  is, 
that  the  old  relation  of  ownership  has  given  way  to  one  of 
reciprocal  duties.  Again,  the  chief  contents  of  the  Law  of  In- 
heritance would  find  a  different  place  in  a  modern  code,  and  we 
should  thus  avoid  the  inelegance  of  treating  Legacy  as  an 
appendage  to  Universal  Succession :  but  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  give  a  more  just  and  vivid  idea  of  the  character  of  In- 
heritance in  the  Roman  law,  than  by  assigning  to  it  a  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  place. 

The  order  of  exposition  followed  is  expressed  by  the  several 
classes: — (L)  DEFINITION;  (IL)  RIGHTS  AND  Duties;  (IIL) 
Investitive  Facts;  (IV.)  Divestitive  Facts;  (V.)  Trans- 
VESTiTivE  Facts  ;  (VI.)  Remedies.  The  nature  of  this  division 
will  be  easily  understood  from  an  example,  say  the  potestas 
enjoyed  by  fathers  over  their  children. 

The  potestas  is  a  group  under  the  sub-class  of  Rights  in  rem. 
The  first  question  naturally  is,  what  is  the  meaning  of  itt 
The  answer  is  in  the  definition.  The  full  scientific  definition 
of  potestas  would  include  a  statement  not  merely  of  the  points 
on  which  it  differs  from  other  kinds  of  Rights  in  rem,  as  Slavery 
or  Manus ;  but  an  enumeration  of  the  Rights  of  the  father  over 
the  son,  and  the  Rights,  if  any,  of  the  son  against  the  father. 
But  advantage  may  be  taken  of  a  very  convenient  distinction 
adopted  by  Mr  Mill  in  his  Logic  (Vol.  I.  p.  155)  to  define 
potestas  in  a  less  exhaustive  and  more  summary  manner.  In 
the  "definition,"  then,  of  a  group,  is  given  not  a  complete 
statement  of  the  essence  of  a  species,  but  only  as  much  as  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  other  groups  in  the  same  class, 
while  a  separate  division  is  assigned  to  the  enumeration  of 
Rights  and  Duties. 

When  the  nature  of  the  potestas  and  the  rights  and  liabilities 
of  the  father  are  understood,  the  next  question  is,  How  is  this 
group  of  Rights  and  Duties  created  t  How  does  a  person 
acquire   over  another  the  rights    summed  up  in  the   word 
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'"Potestas"?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  given  in  the  words 
nsed  by  Bentham,  "INVESTITIVE  Facts."  The  term  is  riot 
quite  satisfactory.  We  may  speak  of  investing  a  man  with 
a  Right,  but  not  so  well  of  investing  him  with  a  Duty.  But 
although  the  association  connected  with  the  word  implies  an 
acquisition  of  gain,  there  is  decided  convenience  in  using  the 
same  word,  whether  the  question  is  of  Rights  or  Duties,  or 
both. 

Corresponding  to  the  Investitive  Facts  are  the  facts  that 
extinguish  the  potestas.  By  what  means  may  a  person  be 
released  from  subjection  to  the  poteatas  t  To  this  question  the 
answer  is,  the  Divestitive  Facts. 

There  remains  a  third  class  of  facts,  at  once  Investitive  and 
Divestitive.  Of  this  nature  is  Adoption.  When  a  person 
transfers  the  rights  he  has  to  another,  the  transfer  divests  him 
of  the  poteHaSy  and  invests  that  other  with  it.  This  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  creation  or  extinction  of  the  potestaa.  A 
new  descriptive  term  is  wanted,  and  after  the  analogy  of  the 
other  words,  "  Transvestitive  "  has  been  coined  for  the 
purpose. 

After  examining  the  Rights  and  Duties  expressed  by  the 
word  potestas,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  such  rights 
may  be  created,  extinguished,  or  transferred,  we  come  at  last 
to  a  consideration  of  the  Remedies  applicable  to  the  fore- 
going Rights  and  Facts.  By  Remedies  a  full  account  of  the 
Procedure  to  vindicate  rights  is  not  intended ;  but  only  a 
brief  statement  of  the  special  actions  applicable  to  the  several 
groups,  with  any  facts  peculiar  to  them. 

These  divisions,  while  manifestly  distinct,  are  also  exhaus- 
tive. Every  rule  of  law  relating  to  any  group  may  be 
introduced  under  one  of  the  divisions,  and  cannot  be  placed 
in  more  than  one.  Moreover,  the  divisions  correspond  with 
practical  wants.  A  father,  for  example,  or  a  tutor,  desires  to 
know  his  Rights  and  Duties.  The  information  is  at  once  open 
to  him,  and  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about  Investitive  or 
Divestitive  Facts  or  Remedies.  Another  person,  again,  wishes 
to  know  whether  he  is  a  tutor,  or  how  he  may  avoid  the  office. 
He  must  look  to  the  Investitive  or  Divestitive  Facts,  and 
he  need  not  concern  himself  with  the  Rights  and  Duties  or 
Remedies.  The  Remedies  would  never  be  consulted  except 
when  a  dispute  arose  and  the  parties  contemplated  litigation. 
A  Code  drawn  up  on  this  arrangement  would  thus  be  adapted 
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to  the  wants  of  different  classes  of  persons.  Again,  this 
arrangement  facilitates  comparison.  The  rights  of  a  master 
over  his  slaves  may  be  at  once  compared  with  the  rights  of 
a  father  over  his  children,  and  of  a  husband  over  his  wife  in 
manu;  and  these  again  with  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  parent 
and  child  in  the  absence  of  the  potestasy  and  of  husband  and  wife 
in  the  absence  of  manus.  In  like  manner  the  Investitive  Facts 
and  Divestitive  Facts  may  be  compared,  and  when  these  are 
enumerated  in  historical  order,  singular  light  is  often  thrown 
upon  the  character  of  Roman  institutions. 
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Jpirstt  Bibistion. 

RIGHTS  IN  REM  IN  RESPECT  OF  ONE'S  OWN 

PERSON. 


Definition. 

TO  prevent  men  hurting  one  another  is  naturally  a  paramount 
object  in  every  system  of  law.  It  is  vain  to  protect  pro- 
perty, if  life  and  limb  are  not  secure.  But  no  system  of  law 
attempts  to  provide  a  remedy  for  every  hurt  that  may  be  done 
to  body  or  mind.  The  harm  may  be  trifling,  and  therefore 
undeserving  of  attention  ;  or  it  may  be  grievous,  but  beyond 
reach  of  the  instruments  that  a  lawgiver  has  at  his  disposal. 
A  line  must  be  drawn.  The  law  specifies  the  instances  where 
it  requires  all  men  to  abstain  from  doing  harm  or  giving  pain 
to  one  another.  In  other  words,  every  man  has  a  right,  within 
the  limits  fixed  by  law,  to  personal  immunity.  In  the  technical 
language  of  jurisprudence,  such  a  right  is  described  as  a  right 
m  rem  in  xespect  of  one's  person.  The  unlawful  causing  of 
pain  or  hurt  is  a  violation  of  such  a  right. 

But  pain  or  hurt  may  be  caused  in  two  ways  ;  either  INTEN- 
TIONALLT  or  through  NEGLIGENCE.  If  pain  or  hurt  were  caused 
inienticndlly,  the  wrong  done  was  technically  called  an  injuria. 
The  term  injuria  may  be  defined  with  almost  perfect  exactness 
as  a  wilful  violation  of  a  right  in  rem  that  one  has  in  respect  ot 
one's  own  person. 

K 
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For  harm  done  to  free  men  by  Negligence,  the  Roman  law,  at 
first,  provided  no  remedy.  By  the  XII  Tables  (T.  vm.  24,  p.  21), 
it  was  provided  that  a  person  accidentally  killing  another  should 
atone  for  the  deed  by  providing  a  ram  to  be  sacrificed  in  his 
place.  In  the  analogous  case,  however,  of  harm  done  to  pro- 
perty, the  XII  Tables  seem  to  have  provided  compensation 
in  cases  of  negligence,  and  even  of  accident ;  but  the  last  point 
must  be  considered  at  least  doubtful.  (T.  vm.  5,  10,  pp.  20,  21.) 
Later  on  the  Ux  Aquilia  (see  under  Ownership)  provided  an 
action  for  all  direct  damage  to  property,  whether  proceeding 
from  intention  or  negligence,  but  certainly  not  in  cases  of  acci- 
dent. This  statute  did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  harm  done  to 
a  free  man  {liberum  corpus  aestimationem  rum  recipiat)^  (D.  9, 
1,  3) ;  but  ultimately  the  PreBtor  extended  the  application  of  the 
lea  Aquilia  to  the  case  of  harm  done  to  free  peraons  by  negli- 
genca  (D.  9,  2,  5,  3.)  The  measure  of  damages  included 
charges  for  medical  attendance,  and  for  loss  of  work,  both  past 
and  future.     (D.  9, 1,  3.) 

A  free  boy  was  sent  to  a  shoemaker  to  learn  a  trade.  The  shoemaker,  in  a 
moment  of  irritation  caused  by  the  dulness  of  his  pupil,  threw  a  last  at  him,  and 
destroyed  his  eye.  Could  the  father  of  the  boy  sue  the  shoemaker  for  the  damage  t 
The  answer  given  in  the  Digest  well  illustrates  the  slow  growth  of  the  law  upon  the 
subject  of  personal  injuries.  Julian  said  that  clearly  no  injuria  had  been  comnutted, 
because  the  shoemaker  did  not  intend  to  gouge  the  boy*B  eye,  but  to  teach  and  correct 
him.  He  had  a  doubt  whether  the  father  might  not  sue  on  the  contract  of  appren- 
ticeship, because  the  shoemaker  had  exceeded  the  fair  limits  of  castigation.  But 
Ulpian  said  undoubtedly  an  action  would  lie  upon  the  lex  Aquiluif  as  extended  by 
the  Praetor.    Por,  said  he,  nimia  taevitia  culpae  adsignatur,   (D.  9,  2,  5,  S  ;  D.  9,  2,  6.) 

The  conception  of  negligence  as  a  grpund  of  responsibility, 
will  be  discussed  more  conveniently  in  relation  to  the  viola- 
tion of  rights  to  property,  and,  at  this  stage,  attention  may 
be  confined  to  intentional  violations  of  rights  in  rem;  in 
other  words,  to  the  characteristics  and  limits  of  the  delict  of 
injuria. 

The  subject  may  be  considered  under  two  heads, — First,  an 
enumeration  of  the  several  rights  constituting  the  class  of 
rights  in  rem  in  respect  of  one's  person ;  and,  second,  the  cir- 
cumstances that  made  the  infliction  of  pain  or  harm  an  injuria^ 
or  violation  of  these  rights. 

First,  Enumeration  op  Rights  in  rem  to  One's  own  Person. 

I.  Harm  to  the  Body. — It  is  an  injuria  to  strike  a  man  with  your  fist, 
for  instance,  or  with  a  whip,  much  more  to  scourge  him.  G-  4»  4,  i  • 
G.  3,  220.) 
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The  protection  of  the  body  was  naturally  an  object  of  eolici- 
tude  in  the  earliest  period.  The  XII  Tables  contain  provi- 
sions on  this  subject,  the  terms  of  which  have  been  preserved 
to  us.^  All  wilful  hurt  to  the  body  was  included  under  injw*ia; 
and  also  a  threat  of  personal  violence,  if  accompanied  with  an 
apparent  intention  of  immediately  executing  it.  (D.  47,  10, 
15, 1.) 

An  injury  inflicted  on  the  mind  by  drugs,  being  primarily  an 
injury  to  the  brain,  may  be  included  under  the  head  of  wrongs 
to  the  body.  Examples  are  love-philtres  or  potions.  (D.  47, 
10, 15,  pr.) 

2.  Personal  Freedom. — To  imprison  a  man,  or  forcibly  keep 
him  as  a  slave,  knowing  him  to  be  free,  was  an  offence  dealt 
with  by  a  statute  (Lex  Fabia  or  Favia)  in  existence  before 
Cicero.  (Pro  Rabirio,  3 ;  D.  48,  15,  6,  2.)  That  statute  imposed 
only  a  pecuniary  penalty,  and  it  fell  into  disuse  when  kidnap- 
ping freemen  was  made  a  crime.  (D.  48,  15,  7  ;  C.  9,  20,  7  ; 
C.  9,  20,  16.) 

3.  Insults. — It  is  an  injuria  to  revile  a  man  in  public  {convicium  facere). 
0.  4,  4,  I ;  G.  3,  220.) 

Comtneiuw^  was  the  offence  off  publicly  insalting  or  mobbing  »  particular  indi- 
▼idual  {D.  47,  10, 15,  11 ;  D.  47,  10,  15,  9),  or  Misembling  before  his  house  or  shop  to 
timoy  him.     (D.  47, 10, 15,  7.)    Thia  offence  was  created  by  the  Praetor.' 

In  some  cases  insults  to  the  dead  become  an  injuria  to  the 
living,  not  exactly  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Lord  Coke  in  a 
celebrated  case  (Wraynam's)  that  justice  lives  although  the 
person  be  dead,  but  because  in  popular  estimation  a  man's 
personal  dignity  might  be  wounded  by  insults  offered  to  his 
predecessors. 

An  heir  was  auppoeed  to  be  bound  to  uphold  the  good  name  of  the  person  whom 
he  succeeded,  and  an  insult  oflfered  to  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  was  looked  upon  as 
an  insult  to  him.     (D.  47,  10,  1,  4.) 

When  the  statoe  of  a  man's  father,  placed  on  a  pedestal,  is  struck  with  stones,  an 
vRJurvoL  is  done  to  the  man  himself.  (D.  47,  10,  27.)  If  the  statue  were  joined  to  a 
tomb,  so  as  to  become  an  immoveable,  the  offence  was  regarded  rather  as  sacrilege^ 
and  the  remedy  of  the  son  was  the  action  for  a  violated  tomb  {actio  npulcri  violtUi)^ 

^  Manu  futiivt  ti  M  frtgit  libera,  CCC,  [n]  tervo  CL  pomam  wuhiio. 
Si  wtembrwm,  rupnt,  m  cum  eo  paeit^  talio  etto.     (T.  vm.  2,  p.  20.) 

*Oommeiumaulemdieiiur,vdaconcitationejVdacofw  hoetata  coUatume vocwn : 
€um  emm  in  tmum  eomplures  voces  eon/eruntur,  eonvunum  appdUUur,  ^uati  convocium, 
(D.  47,  10,  15,  4.) 

'  Qui  adwertue  honoe  mores  eonviekim  cut  fecieae,  eujueve  opera  factum  esee  dUcetur 
fuo  tdaenma  howte  mores  oonvieium  Jleret :  in  eum  judicium  daJbo.     (D.  47,  10, 15,  2.) 
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4.  Slander,  Libel. — It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  abstain 
from  diminishing  the  reputation  or  good  name  of  another.^  The 
PrsBtor  says,  "Let  nothing  be  done  to  defame  any  man.  If  any 
one  does  anything  against  the  foregoing,  I  will  take  up  each 
case  on  its  merits,  and  visit  it  accordingly."  This  statement, 
although  it  indicates  exactly  the  object  of  the  law,  is  too  wide, 
and  must  be  qualified  by  the  illustrations  here  subjoined.  A 
man's  reputation  may  be  assailed  by  acts,  or  by  words  written 
or  spoken. 

1\  By  words. 

(1.)  To  insult  a  freeman  by  calling  him  a  glave  is  an  tn/ttria.     (C.  9,  35,  9.)    So 
likewise  to  call  one*s  grandmother  a  slave  falsely.     (C.  9,  35,  10.) 
(2.)  To  call  a  man  an  informer  falsely,  is  an  injuria.     (C.  9,  35,  8.) 

2°.  By  writing. 

And  it  is  an  injuria  to  defame  a  man  in  prose  or  in  verse  whether  you 
write  the  libel,  draw  it  up,  or  publish  it,  or  wilfully  instigate  or  abet  those 
that  do.    (J.  4,  4,  I  I  G.  3,  220.) 

The  words  of  Justinian  are  taken  from  the  Lex  Cornelia 
(b.  0.  81),  which  proceeds  thus  :*  "  Even  if  he  published  it  in 
the  name  of  another,  or  anonymously,  an  action  on  the  subject 
shall  be  allowed ;  and  if  he  that  did  such  a  thing  is  condemned, 
it  is  ordained  that  he  shall  be  by  statute  incapable  of  taking 
any  part  in  the  making  of  a  will." 

CariMn  is  the  word  employed  in  the  XII  Tables,  which  sanctioned  the  punish- 
ment of  beating.  That  punishment  was  taken  away  by  the  Lex  Portia.  Carmtn^ 
says  Paul  (Paul,  Sent.  5,  4,  15),  includes  not  only  inscriptions  (ept^rammata)  and 
satirical  poetry  (jot/rce),  but  every  form  of  writing.  PsaUerium  was  a  libel  compoeed 
to  be  sung  in  public.  (Paul,  Sent.  5,  4,  16.)  Insults  conveyed  in  pictures  were  also 
libels. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  was  no. injuria  without 
an  intention  to  destroy  another's  good  name.  Hence,  in  litiga- 
tion, each  party  might  lawfully  make  injurious  statements  of 
the  other ;  but  even  in  this  case  moderation  must  be  observed. 
(Paul,  Sent.  5,  4,  15.)  The  mere  circumstance,  however,  of  a 
libel  being  contained  in  a  document  sent  to  the  Emperor,  did 
not  protect  it  from  punishment.  (D.  47,  10,  15,  29.) 
. 1 

.  ^Ait  Prcetor:  " Ne  quid  infamandi  causa  fiat:  n  quii  advemu  ea  fecerit,  promt 
quctpie  res  m<,  animadvertam."    (D.  47,  10,  16,  25.) 

*£tiamn  alierius  nomine  ediderit^  vd  sine  nomine^  uH  de  ea  re  agere  Kcerely  e^   a 
condemnatve  nt  qui  id  fecit,  inUttabUis  ex  lege  estejubetur.     (D.  47, 10,  5,  9.) 

*'  Intestabilis "  here  means  that  the  convicted  person  could  neither  make,  nor  be 
witness  to,  a  will     (D.  28, 1,  18,  1.) 
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The  truth  of  an  alleged  libel  was  a  good  defence.  To  con- 
stitute a  libel  the  etatements  must  be  not  merely  defamatory 
but  false.     (D,  47, 10,  18,  4;  Q  9,  35, 10.) 

3*.  By  acta 

(i.)  And  it  is  an  injuria  to  take  possession  of  a  man's  goods  as  if  for 
debt  [and  to  put  them  up  for  sale]  when  you  know  he  owes  you  nothing. 
(J.  4,  4,  I ;  G.  3,  220.) 

(2.)  Akin  to  this  is  the  offence  of  demanding  as  a  debt  what  is  not  due,  in  ordcar 
to  iojnie  another's  credit.     (D.  47,  10, 15,  83.) 

(8.)  It  was  usual  to  sue  a  debtor  before  proceeding  against  his  sureties,  and  who- 
erer,  therefore,  passed  over  a  solvent  debtor  as  if  he  were  insolvent,  and  proceeded 
agminst  the  sureties  to  damage  his  credit,  committed  an  tn/urio.     (D.  47,  10,  19.) 

(4.)  A  creditor  is  bound  to  accept  a  solvent  surety  ;  and  if  he  refuses  one  who  is 
able  to  answer  for  the  debt,  with  the  object  of  defaming  him,  he  commits  an  injuria. 
(D.  2,  8,  5,  1). 

(5.)  To  apprehend  a  person  as  a  fugitive  slave,  or  to  bring  an  action  to  claim  a 
person  as  a  slave,  knowing  him  to  be  free,  is  an  in^uxia,  \f>,  47,  10,  12 ;  D.  47, 
10,  22.) 

(6.)  He  that  flees  for  refuge  to  the  statues  or  images  of  the  emperors,  to  make 
it  appear  falsely  that  another  has  unlawfully  imprisoned  him,  commits  an  iiyuridk 
(D.  47,  10.) 

5.  To  enter  a  man's  house  against  his  "will,  even  to  serve  a 
summons,  was  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  Lis  privacy*  (D.  47, 
10,  23 ;  D.  47, 10,  15,  5.) 

The  lex  Cornelia  (B.C.  8i),  too,  speaks  of  injuricur^  and  has  brought  in  a 
special  actio  injuriarum.  This  action  lies  when  a  man  alleges  that  he  has 
been  beaten  or  scourged,  or  that  his  house  has  been  entered  by  force.  And 
by  **  house  "  in  this  case  is  understood  his  own  house  in  which  he  dwells,  or 
a  hired  house,  or  one  in  which  he  lives  rent-free  or  as  a  guest.    (J.  4,  4,  8.) 

In  one  sense  this  offence  can  hardlj  be  considered  as  directed 
against  the  person  of  the  occupier,  but  it  was  against  his 
dignity  ;  for  the  majesty  of  a  Boman  citizen  was  supposed  to 
extend  beyond  his  strict  personality  to  his  immediate  belong- 
ings, and  even  to  his  clothes.  (D.  47,  10,  9,  pr.)  Directariif 
who  sneak  into  a  house  to  steal,  were  guilty  of  a  criminal 
offence.     (Paul,  Sent.  5,  4,  8.) 

6.  Attempts  directed  against  the  chastity  of  boys  and  women 
constitute  injuriae. 

And  it  fs  an  injuria,  to  keep  following  about  a  respectable  woman,  or  a 
youth  still  wearing  the  praetexta,  or  a  young  girl,  or  to  attempt  any  one's 
chastity^  And  clearly  there  are  many  other  forms  of  injuria,  (J.  4,  4,  i  ; 
G.  3,  22a) 

This  offence  consisted  in  persistently  following  them  about,  as  such  constiuit  pur- 
suit was  in  itself  a  reflection  on  their  character.     (D.  47,  10,  16,  22.) 
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The  praetexta  was  worn  till  the  age  of  puberty. 

The  use  of  obscene  language  is  an  injuria,  although  not  successfully  accomplishing 
the  immoral  intention.     (D.  47,  10,  16,  21.) 

To  accost  {appeUare)  and  address  a  respectable  woman  in  the  dress  of  a  matron 
was  an  injuria  if  the  object  were  to  conquer  her  chastity.  But  a  respectable  woman, 
if  dressed  as  a  slave  or  as  a  prostitute,  had  no  remedy  if  she  were  so  accosted.  (D.  47, 
10,  15,  15.) 

7.  It  18  the  duty  of  every  one  to  abstain  from  vexatiously 
setting  in  motion  against  another  the  machinery  of  the  law. 
(D.  47,  10,  13,  3.) 

8.  Another  case  is  this : — If  at  a  spot  where  men  commonly  pass  any- 
thing is  kept  so  placed  or  hung  that  it  might,  if  it  fell,  do  harm  to  some  one. 
For  this  there  is  a  fixed  penalty  of  ten  aura,    (J.  4,  5,  i.) 

In  this  case  the  penalty  is  exacted  although  no  one  is  hurt 
(D.  9,  3,  5,  11) ;  it  was  a  measure  of  police  for  the  safety  of 
the  streets.     (D.  9,  3,  1.) 

This  injury  is  called  a  quasi  delict  (quasi  ex  malejicio).  This 
means  nothing,  however,  except  that  it  is  a  late  addition  to 
the  roll  of  delicts,  made  not  by  any  statute,  but  by  the  judicial 
authority  of  the  Praetor. 

Second,  What  Circumstances  made  the  Infliction  op  Pain 

OR  Hurt  an  wjuria  f 

In  its  general  sense,  injuria  means  an  unlawful  act  {guod  non  jure  fi£). 
In  a  special  sense,  it  is  used  to  mean  sometimes  an  affront  {contumelia^ 
from  contemno,  in  Greek  vfipig);  sometimes  a  wrong  {culpa^  in  Greek 
ahixvilLo) — and  this  is  the  sense  of  damnum  injuria  in  the  lex  Aquilia; 
and  sometimes  unfairness  or  injustice  (in  Greek  ddtxsa),  for  when  a  deci- 
sion is  wrongfully  given  (non  jure)  against  a  man  by  the  Praetor  or  judex, 
that  man  is  said  to  suffer  an  injuria,    (J.  4,  4,  pr.) 

Of  the  four  meanings  here  given  to  injuria,  only  one  is  applic- 
able to  the  present  case.  Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  an 
injury  is  the  intentional  and  illegal  infliction  of  pain  or  hurt 
To  constitute  a  violation  of  a  freeman's  rights  to  his  own 
person,  three  elements  chiefly  must  concur. 

1.  The  violation  must  be  intentional ;  mere  negligence  does 
not  give  rise  to  injuria.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that 
the  wrong-doer  should  know  whom  he  hurts,  provided  he  has  a 
general  intention  to  hurt  some  one.     (D.  47,  10,  3,  2.) 

A  strikes  B  in  joke  or  in  a  sparring-match.  As  A  has  np  intention  to  injurs  B,  A 
does  not  commit  any  injuria,     (D,  47,  10,  8,  8.) 

An  astrologer  or  soothsayer,  a  sinoere  heliever  in  his  art,  says  a  man  is  a  thief  who 
is  not ;  he  has  uttered  a  slander,  but  he  has  not  committed  any  ir^rta,  for  he  is  him- 
self in  error.     (D.  47,  10, 15,  38. 
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A  strikes  B,  believing  him  to  be  his  slave,  «nd  therefore  considering  himseU  as 
exercising  his  just  right.  A  does  not  commit  any  injuria,  although  it  should  turn  out 
that  in  ruality  B  is  free.     (D,  47,  10,  3,  4.) 

A  man  intending  to  hit  his  slave,  misses  his  aim,  and  accidentally  hits  a  freeman 
standing  by  ;  there  is  no  injuria.     (D.  47,  10,  4.) 

2.  The  act  must  be  illegal.  Every  infliction  of  pain  is  not  an 
injury,  but  only  such  as  the  law  forbids.  Pains  inflicted  by  the 
law  itself  were  not  an  infraction  of  the  rights  of  personality. 
(D.  47,  10,  ISy  1.)  Hence  a  magistrate  could  not  be  compelled 
to  give  compensation  for  such  losses  as  he  caused  in  the  course 
of  administering  justice,  provided  he  did  not  intentionally  abuse 
his  authority.  (D.  47,  10,  33.)  Teachers  also,  and  others  set 
over  the  young,  were  permitted  to  chastise  those  committed 
to  their  care,  provided  they  did  not  employ  undue  severity. 
(D.  9,  2,  6.)  The  powers  of  masters  over  slaves,  fathers  over 
children,  husbands  over  wives,  in  this  respect,  will  be  ex- 
amined more  fully  hereafter. 

But  the  most  usual  case  in  which  violence  was  permitted 
was  in  self-defence.  An  attack  upon  me  releases  me  from  the 
duty  of  respecting  the  person  that  assaults  me.  It  is  a  general 
principle  of  law  to  permit  men  to  repel  force  by  force,  or  to  use 
force  in  defence  of  a  right  (D.  1, 1,  3  ;  D.  9,  2,  4,  pr.;  D.  4, 2, 12, 
1.)  Within  what  limits,  on  what  occasions,  is  it  lawful  in  self- 
defence  to  hurt,  or  even  to  kill  another?  The  first  broad  dis- 
tinction is  between  a  wrong  already  completed,  and  one  in 
process  of  consummation  or  immediately  impending.  When  the 
wrong  is  consummated,  when  the  mischief  is  done,  it  is  never 
lawful  to  resort  to  force ;  the  peaceful  remedy  of  an  action  or 
criminal  accusation  can  alone  be  employed.  But  if  the  invasion 
of  my  right  or  the  attack  on  my  person  is  not  completed,  as  a 
general  rule  force  may  be  used  in  defence.  (D.  43,  16,  3,  7 ; 
D.  43, 16,  3,  9.) 

A  shopkeeper  placed  a  lamp  in  a  lane  by  night,  and  a  passer-by  stole  it ;  the  shop- 
keeper pursued  and  caught  the  thief.  The  thief  thereupon  began  to  strike  the  shop- 
keeper, to  make  him  let  go,  and  the  shopkeeper  in  the  fight  scratched  out  his  eye. 
The  shopkeeper  was  in  this  instance  justified,  but  he  would  not,  if  the  thief  had  not 
begun  the  fight,  nor  if  he  had  scratched  out  the  thief's  eye  merely  from  irritation  at 
the  theft     (D.  9,  2,  52, 1.) 

A  second  point  is  whether  force  could  be  used  in  defence  of 
property  as  well  as  of  personal  safety.  As  regards  personal 
safety,  any  amount  offeree  was  justifiable,  if  it  was  reasonably 
Decessary.     A  man  put  in  fear  of  his  life,  could  with  impunity 
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kill  faiB  aeeailant ;  but  if  he  could  have  caught  the  man,  and 
there  was  no  necessity  for  killing  him,  he  was  not  justified. 
(D.  9,  2,  5,  pr. ;  C.  9.  16,  2  ;  C.  9, 16,  3.)  In  defence  of  property 
less  latitude  was  given. 

To  kill  wrongfully  {injuria)  is  to  kill  when  you  have  no  right  to.  There- 
fore he  that  kills  a  robber  does  not  come  under  the  lex  Aquilia^  especially  if 
there  was  no  other  way  in  which  he  could  escape  the  danger.    Q.  4»  3i  2.) 

According  to  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables,  it  was  lawful  to  kill 
the  nocturnal  thief,  but  not  a  thief  during  the  day,  unless  he 
was  provided  with  deadly  weapons.  The  Aquilian  law  is 
understood  to  have  imposed  a  restriction  on  this  somewhat 
dangerous  power,  by  admitting  the  justification  only  when  the 
sufierer  had  called  lustily  for  help.  (D.  9,  2,  4,  1.)  In  later 
times,  the  latitude  given  by  the  XII  Tables  seems  to  have 
been  taken  away.  Ulpian  says  (D.  48,  8,  9)  that  even  in  the 
case  of  the  nocturnal  thief,  killing  him  is  to  be  justified  only  if 
the  owner  of  the  property  could  not  have  spared  his  life  with- 
out peril  to  himself.  Thus,  in  effect,  the  extreme  step  of 
killing  an  intending  thief  was  allowed  only  when  the  life  of 
the  person  assailed  was  in  peril,  as  well  as  his  property.  Any 
minor  degree  of  force  was,  however,  justifiable,  if  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  one's  property. 

3.  The  injury  must  be  inflicted  without  the  consent  of  the 
person  that  suffers  the  injury.^  But  when  one  wrong  affects 
two  persons,  one  of  whom  alone  consents,  such  consent  does 
not  take  away  the  remedy  of  the  other. 

Thus  a  slave  may  willingly  be  led  to  risk  his  money  at  games 
of  chance,  but  his  master  may  still  suffer  an  injury,  and  have 
an  action  against  the  person  who  through  the  slave  has  injured 
him.     (D.  47,  10,  26.) 

Perhaps  the  same  idea  led  to  the  rule,  that  if  a  person  suffer- 
ing an  injury  showed  at  the  time  no  indignation,  he  was 
considered  to  forgive  the  wrongdoer,  and  to  forego  all  rights 
to  damages  or  penalties  for  the  wrong. 

The  right  to  sue  is  lost  if  you  pretend  not  to  be  hurt.  And  therefore  if 
you  overlooked  an  injuria — that  is,  at  the  moment  you  suffered  it  gave  it  no 
further  heed — you  cannot  afterwards  change  your  mind,  and  revive  the 
injuria  you  have  once  let  rest.     (J.  4,  4,  12.) 


'  NuHn  injuria  est  qvuu  in  voUntemfaU.     (D.  47,  10,  1,  6.) 
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Investitive   Facts. 

Prom  the  natnre  of  the  case,  rights  in  rem  to  one's  person  are 
not  created  by  any  special  investitive  facts,  nor  can  they  be  ex- 
tinguished by  any  divestitive  facts.  The  duties  corresponding 
to  the  rights  are  nearly  universal ;  they  are  duties  owing  by  all 
men  to  all  men.  The  rights  are  indelible,  and  they  belong  to 
one  simply  as  a  member  of  civil  society. 

Broadly,  but  not  quite  accurately,  it  may  be  said  that  rights 
in  rem  belong  to  every  man  against  every  man.  The  exceptions 
fall  into  three  classes — (1)  Persons  that  have  not  rights  in  rem; 
(2)  Persons  that  are  exempt  from  the  corresponding  duties; 
and  (3)  Substituted  or  vicarious  responsibility. 

I.  Persons  that  have  not  rights  in  rem  in  respect  of  their  own 
personality. 

Slaves  were  incapable  of  suffering  an  injuria.  Persons  sub- 
ject to  mantis f  patria  potestas^  mancipium  could  suffer  injuria^ 
but,  as  a  rule,  only  the  persons  in  whose  power  they  were 
could  sue  for  the  wrong  done.  (See  under  Slavery,  Poteatas^ 
etc.) 

II.  Persons  against  whom  rights  in  rem  are  not  available. 
The  only  persons  that  were  not  punishable  for  their  wrongful 

acts  were  those  presumed  to  be  incapable  of  having  a  wrongful 
intention.  Inasmuch  as  intention  is  of  the  essence  of  injuria^ 
it  follows  that  those  "who  are  destitute  of  understanding,  and 
are  unable  to  comprehend  the  consequences  of  their  acts,  should 
be  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  the  offence.  Hence  madmen 
(furiofi)  and  children  under  seven  years  of  age  {infantioi  proximi) 
-were  considered  incapable  of  committing  an  injuria}  (D.  50, 
17,  111,  pr.) 

III.  Persons  that  are  liable  for  wrongs  done  by  others, — 
Ticarious  responsibility. 

I.  If  you  have  a  lodging,  whether  your  own,  or  hired,  or  occupied  rent- 
free,  and  from  that  lodging  anything  is  thrown  down  or  poured  out  so  as  to 
barm  some  one,  then  you  incur  an  oblif^atio  quasi  ex  maleficio; — quasi  ex 
maleficio^  and  not  ex  maleficio^  for  often  the  fault  is  another's,  either  a  slave's 
or  a  child's.    (J.  4,  5>  i) 

If  a  filiusfamilias  lives  apart  from  his  father,  and  if  from  his  lodging 
anything  is  thrown  down  or  poured  out,  or  if  he  has  anything  so  set  or  hung 
that  its  fall  would  be  dangerous,  in  this  case  Julian  was  of  opinion  that 


^  Cum  tnim  injuria  ex  affeetu  facienU»  amsitttU,     (D«  47, 10,  8, 1.) 
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against  the  father  there  is  no  action,  but  only  against  the  JiKusfamilias 
himself— just  as  in  the  case  kA  2,  filiusfamilias  that  when  judge  has  given  an 
unlawful  judgment  {qui  litem  suam  fecerif),     (J.  4,  5,  2.) 

In  like  manner,  when  a  slave  inhabited  a  house  separate  from 
his  master,  and  anything  was  thrown  down  or  poured  out,  to 
the  damage  of  passers-by,  but  not  by  him,  the  master  was  not 
responsible.  The  slave,  if  he  were  blameworthy,  might,  how- 
ever, be  punished.     (D.  9,  3, 1,  8.) 

2.  Not  only  the  doer  of  the  wrong  (injuria)  is  liable  to  an  actio  injuri- 
arum^  but  he  too  whose  malicious  deeds  or  schemes  have  led  to  its  being 
done ;  not  only  he  that  strikes  a  man  on  the  face  with  his  fist,  but  he  that 
caused  him  to  be  so  struck.    (J.  4,  4,  11.) 

The  principal  is  responsible  for  the  wrongs  done  by  the 
agent  whom  he  has  engaged  (mandatum)  or  hired  (conductio)  for 
the  purpose.  (D.  47,  10,  11,  3  ;  D.  47,  10,  11,  4.)  So  a  person 
that  has  induced  another  to  do  a  wrong,  which,  but  for  such 
persuasion,  he  would  not  have  done,  is  responsible.  (D.  47,  10, 
11,  6.)  But  the  person  acting  in  consequence  of  such  persuasion 
or  bargain  is  also  responsible.     (C.  9,  21,  5.) 

3.  The  responsibility  of  masters  for  slaves,  fathers  for  chil- 
dren, etc.,  will  be  discussed  under  these  respective  heads. 
Slavery,  PoteataSf  etc. 

REMEDIEa 

A.  Negligence — The  remedy  is  a  utilis  actio  Legia  Aquiliae. 
(D.  9,  2,  13,  pr. ;  D.  17,  2,  52,  16.)  An  account  of  this  statute 
will  be  found  under  the  topic  of  Ownership. 

B.  Intentional  Harm — Actio  Injuriarum. 

1.  The  measure  of  compensation  in  simple  injury  (i.e.y  non 
atrox), 

(1.)  According  to  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables. 

The  penalty  for  injuria  was  fixed  by  the  XII  Tables  as  follows  : — For  a 
limb  disabled,  to  suffer  the  same  in  turn  (Jalio) ;  for  a  bone  broken  or  crushed, 
in  the  case  of  a  freeman,  300  asses,  in  the  case  of  a  slave,  1 50  asses  ;  in  all 
other  cases,  25  asses.  And  in  the  great  poverty  of  those  times  these  money 
penalties  seemed  perfectly  adequate.    (G.  3, 223,  and  more  shortly  J.  4, 4, 7.) 

At  the  time  of  the  XII  Tables,  talio  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  means  of 
compelling  the  wrongdoer  to  offer  compensation  [ti  membrum  rup»itf  ni  cum  eo  paeii, 
talio  esto).  The  next  step  was  to  compel  the  plaintiff,  if  he  were  unreasonable  in  his 
demands,  to  submit  the  question  of  compensation  to  tk  Judex. 

(2.)  Modification  of  the  penalty  by  the  Prators. 
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But  the  rule  of  law  now  in  use  is  different,  for  the  Praetor  allows  the 
sufferer  to  claim  a  specific  sum  ;  and  the  judge  condemns  the  wrongdoer  to 
pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  this,  to  be  fixed  at  his  discretion.  (J.  4,  4,  7 ; 
G.  3,  224.) 

The  penalty  for  injuria  introduced  by  the  XII  Tables  has  fallen  into 
disuse.  That  introduced  by  the  Prsetors,  and  therefore  called  honoraria^  is 
in  daily  use  in  the  courts.  For  according  to  a  man's  rank  and  respectability 
the  estimate  of  the  harm  done  by  an  injuria  rises  or  falls.  And  the  same 
gradation  is  observed,  and  properly,  even  in  the  case  of  slaves  ;  for  there  is 
one  estimate  in  the  case  of  a  slave  that  is  manager,  another  in  the  case  of  a 
slave  in  a  position  of  some  trust,  and  a  third  in  the  case  of  an  utterly  worth- 
less  slave, — one,  for  instance,  that  works  in  chains.     (J.  4, 4,  7.} 

When  anything  has  been  thrown  down  or  poured  out  from  a  lodging,  the 
amount  for  which  the  actio  injuriarum  may  be  brought  is  fixed  at  twice  the 
damage  done.  For  killing  a  freeman  the  penalty  is  fixed  at  50  aurei.  But 
if  he  lives,  and  it  is  alleged  that  he  has  suffered  harm,  an  action  may  be 
brought  for  a  fair  sum  to  be  fixed  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  And  the 
judge  ought  to  reckon  the  doctor's  fees  and  the  other  outlay  required  for  the 
cure,  as  well  as  the  wages  of  labour  that  the  sufferer  has  lost  or  will  lose 
through  being  disabled.    (J.  4,  5,  i.) 

2.  Compensation  for  aggravated  injui-y  (atrox  injuria), 

(1.)  When  is  an  injury  aggravated  ? 

An  injuria  is  held  to  be  aggravated  by  considerations — (i)  Of  the  nature 
of  the  act,  as  when  a  man  is  wounded,  or  scourged,  or  beaten  with  sticks  ;  or 
(2)  Of  the  place,  as  when  he  is  injured  in  the  theatre  or  in  the  forum  or  in 
sight  of  the  Praetor ;  or  (3)  Of  the  person,  as  when  it  is  a  magistrate  that 
suffers  the  injuria^  or  when  senators  are  injured  by  a  person  of  low  degree, 
or  a  parent  by  his  children,  or  a  patron  by  his  freedmen.  For  an  injury 
to  a  senator,  a  parent,  or  a  patron,  is  held  to  differ  widely  from  an  injury 
done  to  a  stranger  or  to  a  person  of  low  degree.  (4)  Sometimes,  too,  the 
position  of  a  wound  aggravates  an  injuria^  when,  for  instance,  a  man  is 
struck  in  the  eye.  And  then  it  matters  little  whether  it  is  a  paterfamilias  or 
a  JUiusfamilias  that  is  injured,  for  in  both  cases  alike  the  injury  is  held  to 
be  aggravated.    (J.  4,  4,  9 ;  G.  3,  225.) 

(2.)  Compensation. 

An  aggravated  injuria  is  usually  assessed  by  the  Praetor.  And  when  once 
he  has  fixed  the  amount  in  which  the  defendant  is  to  give  security  to  appear, 
the  plaintiff  rates  the  damage  at  the  same  sum  in  \i\^  formula  ;  and  the  judge, 
although  he  can  award  a  less  sum,  yet  often  out  of  deference  to  the  Praetor 
does  not  venture  on  a  reduction.    (G.  3,  224.) 

(3.)  A  penoD  condemned  for  injuria  suffered  infamy,  as  also  the  person  at  whose 
instigation  it  was  done.     (Paul,  Sent  6,  4,  20.) 

(4.)  In  cases  where  the  lex  Comdia  applied,  involving:  an  injury  to  reputation,  the 
defendant  was  allowed  to  take  an  oath  and  clear  the  plaintiff's  character,  thereby 
escaping  punishment.     (D.  47, 10,  6,  8.) 

(5.)  The  actio  injuriarum,  being  penal,  oonld  not  be  brought  against  the  heirs  of 
the  wrongdoer ;  and  also,  herein  differing  from  other  penal  actions,  it  could  not  be 
brongbt  by  the  bein  of  the  sufferer.     (D.  47, 10, 13,  pr.) 
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(6.)  Prescription. 

When  the  remedy  was  given  by  the  edict  of  the  Praetor,  no  Action  oould  be 
brought  after  one  year.  But  when  it  waa  given  by  the  lex  Comdia,  it  oould  be 
brought  at  any  time ;  until  at  a  subsequent  period,  like  all  personal  actions,  it  wis 
limited  to  thirty  years. 

(7.)  Concurrence  of  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  observed  that  for  injuria  the  sufferer  may  elect  to  bring 
either  a  criminal  prosecution  or  a  civil  action.  If  he  elects  to  bring  a  civil 
action,  the  damages  are  assessed  as  has  been  said,  and  they  form  the  penalty 
imposed.  But  if  a  criminal  prosecution,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  inflict 
on  the  accused  a  penalty  sxtra  ordinem.  Note,  however,  that  a  constitu- 
tion by  Zeno  brought  in  the  rule  that  viri  illusiresy  and  those  above  them, 
may  either  bring  or  defend  an  actio  injuriarum  (if  brought  criminally) 
through  their  procurators.  Such  is  its  tenor,  as  may  be  seen  more  clearly 
by  referring  to  it.    (J.  4,  4, 10.) 

Yiri  Ulustrea. — The  officials  under  the  Empire  formed  a  hierarchy,  arranged  in 
different  ranks,  the  highest  of  which  was  the  viri  iUtutret.  This  class  embraced  the 
Praetorian  Prefects,  the  Urban  Prefects,  the  Masters  of  the  Horse  {magittri  equiium) 
and  certain  othors  of  the  highest  officials  in  the  imperial  household. 

As  to  criminal  prosecutions  for  try  urio,  see  Appendix  on  Criminal  Law. 
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.:finition. 
'X  OP  Slave  to  his  Master 

.on  of  the  ^us  Gentium^  by  which,  contrary  to  nature, 
■  operty  of  a  master.     (J.  i,  3,  2.) 
I  tue  of  which  men  are  called  free,  is  the  natural  right 
an  has  of  doing  what  he  pleases,  except  in  so  far  as  he  is 
c  or  law.     (J.  I,  3,  I.) 

itg  to  this  definition,  a  master  is  the  <mner  of  his 

Ihit  an  examination  of  the  law  shows  that  although  the 

t  legal  relation  to  that  between  master  and   slave  is 

.♦jrsliip,  yet  in  several  important  respects  the  position  of  a 

A'e  was  not  quite  so  bad     This  will  appear  from  a  considera- 

m  of  the  elements  of  property,  as  commonly  described, — the 

right  of  exclusive  use ;  the  right  of  destroying ;  and  the  right 

ofaKenating. 

1.  Every  master  had  a  right  to  the  use  of  his  slave,  to  all 
the  services  he  was  capable  of  rendering,  and  to  everything 
that  the  slave,  if  free,  would  have  acquired  for  himself. 
(G.  1,  52.)  Conversely,  the  slave  himself  had  no  right  of 
property.  It  will  be  seen  afterwards  how  far,  under  the  name 
of  peculium^  a  sort  of  customary .  ownership  was  allowed  to 
slaves,  and  to  what  extent  it  was  recognised  by  law. 
2.  The  right  of  destroying. 

Slaves,  therefore,  are  in  the  power  of  their  masters ;  and  this  by  the  yus 
(kntium.    For  among  all  peoples  alike,  as  may  be  ^*^  ^^rs  have 

over  slaves  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  all  e  the 

master's  gains.    (J-  >»  S>  M  O,  i,  52.) 
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Until  the  Empire,  no  legal  check  seems  to  have  been  placed 
on  this  terrible  power.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  Re- 
public, the  only  security  of  the  slave  was  the  conscience  of 
his  master  and  the  influence  of  general  opinion.  The  history 
of  the  Empire  from  Claudius  to  Constantino  is  marked  by  suc- 
cessive efforts  to  throw  around  the  slave  the  shield  of  law. 
According  to  Suetonius  (Life  of  Claudius,  0.  25),  the  Emperor 
Claudius  was  the  first  to  declare  the  killing  of  a  slave  by  his 
master  to  be  murder.  This  was  indisputably  the  law  under 
Antoninus  Pius.  Claudius  is  also  alleged  to  have  given  another 
lesson  of  humanity,  by  ordering  a  slave  to  become  free  who 
had  been  exposed  without  assistance  in  illness,  but  had  re- 
covered. The  lea  Petronia  (A.D.  61)  took  away  from  masters 
the  power  of  compelling  their  slaves  to  fight  with  wild  beast«, 
and  enacted  that  this  species  of  cruelty  should  be  adopted 
only  as  a  public  punishment  for  the  misconduct  of  the  slave. 
(D.  48,  8,  11,  2  ;  D.  18,  1,  42.)  The  sale  of  a  slave  for  such 
a  purpose  subjected  both  buyer  and  seller  to  punishment. 
(D.  48,  8,  11,  1.)  Hadrian  (Spartianus  in  Hadrian,  G.  18)  abo- 
lished the  private  prisons  (ergastula)  in  which  masters  were 
accustomed  to  immure  their  slaves.  He  banished  a  woman  for 
five  years  who  had  been  guilty  of  great  cruelty  towards  her 
female  slaves.  (Mos.  et  Rom.  Legum  CoUat.  3,  3,  4.)  He  also 
made  castration  of  a  slave  as  well  as  of  a  freeman  a  capital 
crime,  even  when  the  act  was  done  with  the  consent  of  the 
slave.  The  age  of  Antoninus  Pius  is  also  marked  by  a  distinct 
advance  in  humanity. 

But  now  no  subject  of  ours  is  allowed  to  treat  his  slaves  with  a  cruelty 
that  is  legally  groundless  and  excessive ;  for  by  a  constitution  of  the  late 
Emperor  Pius  Antoninus,  he  that  without  cause  kills  his  own  slave,  is  to  be 
punished  equally  with  him  that  kills  the  slave  of  another.  And  even  too 
great  severity  on  the  part  of  masters  is  checked  by  a  constitution  of  the  same 
Emperor.  For,  when  consulted  by  certain  provincial  governors  in  regard  to 
slaves  that  fiee  for  refuge  to  some  sacred  building,  or  to  the  Emperor's 
statues,  he  gave  command  that,  if  the  masters'  cruelty  seemed  beyond  endur> 
ance,  they  should  be  forced  to  sell  the  slaves  on  favourable  terms,  and  have 
the  purchase-money  given  them : — a  righteous  decision ;  for  it  is  for  the 
public  good  that  no  man  abuse  his  property.  [For  we  ought  not  to  abuse 
our  rights  ;  and  on  this  very  principle  spendthrifts  are  interdicted  from  man- 
aging their  own  possessions.]  And  the  words  of  that  rescript  sent  out  to 
iElius  Marcianus  are  these  : — "  The  masters'  power  over  their  own  slaves 
ought  to  remain  unimpaired ;  nor  ought  any  man  to  lose  his  lawful  rights. 
But  it  is  the  masters'  interest  that  relief  be  not  denied  to  the  victims  of 
cruelty  or  starvation,  or  of  unbearable  ill-usage  {injuria)  :  for  they  implore  it 
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on  good  grounds.  Therefore  look  into  the  complaints  of  the  slaves  of  Julius 
Sabinus'  household  that  have  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Emperors'  statues ;  and  if 
you  find  that  they  have  been  too  harshly  treated,  or  subjected  to  shameful 
ill-usage,  order  them  to  be  sold,  with  this  reservation,  that  they  are  not  again 
to  fall  imder  the  power  of  their  present  master.  And  let  Sabinus  know  that, 
if  he  evades  this  constitution  of  mine,  his  misconduct  shall  be  severely 
visited."    (J.  i,  8,  2  ;  G.  i,  53.) 

Another  rescript  of  the  same  emperor  deserves  notice  ;  it  is 
addressed  to  one  Alfius  Julius  (Mos.  et  Bom.  Legum  Collat.  3, 3, 
5-6),  and  is  related  by  Ulpian.  It  provides  that,  if  a  master 
treat  his  slave  with  great  severity,  or  exact  oppressive  services, 
or  neglect  to  give  him  a  sufficiency  of  food,  he  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  sell  the  slava  Finally,  Constantine  attempted  to  mark 
off  the  narrow  line  that  separated  homicide  from  death  through 
flogging.  The  rule  is  clearly  stated  by  Paul  (Mos.  et  Rom. 
Legum  Collat.  33,  2,  1).  K  the  slave  dies  from  a  flogging,  the 
master  is  not  guilty  of  homicide,  unless  he  intended  to  kill  the 
slave.  The  use  of  a  deadly  weapon  was  conclusive  evidence  of 
such  intention.     (C.  9,  41,  1 ;  C.  Th.  9,  12,  2.) 

3.  The  right  of  alienating  the  slave.  A  slave  could  be  sold, 
pledged,  bequeathed,  or  dealt  with  exactly  like  any  other  pro- 
perty. It  is  interesting,  however,  to  observe  that  regard  was  had, 
in  selling  lots  of  slaves,  to  the  claims  of  relationship.  Seneca  tells 
us  that,  in  public  auctions,  brother  ought  not  to  be  separated 
from  brother.  (Seneca,  Controv.  9,  3.)  When  a  partition  of 
property  took  place,  Constantine  introduced  the  humane  prin- 
ciple of  keeping  together  children  and  parents,  brothers  and 
sisters,  wives  and  husbands.  (C.  3,  38,  11 ;  C.  Th.  2,  25,  1.) 
The  same  principle  was  observed  in  the  partition  of  inherit* 
ances.  In  another  class  of  cases,  similar  deference  was  paid  to 
natural  feeling.  Thus,  if  a  family  of  slaves  were  sold,  consisting 
of  father,  mother,  and  children,  and  some  of  them  were  suffering 
from  disease,  such  as  gave  the  buyer  the  right  to  return  them, 
the  buyer  was  allowed  a  choice  of  keeping  all,  or  sending  all 
hack,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  break  up  the  family.  (D.  21, 
1,  35  ;  D.  21,  1,  39 ;  D.  32,  1,  41,  2.) 

4.  It  was  a  consequence  of  the  relation  between  master  and 
slave  that  neither  could  bring  against  the  other  any  civil  action, 
even  for  delicts. 

■  If  a  slave  wrongs  his  master,  no  action  arises.  For  between  a  master 
and  a  person  in  his  power  no  obligation  can  arise.  And  therefore,  also, 
if  the  slave  passes  under  another's  power,  or  is  set  free,  still  neither  against 
him  nor  against  his  new  master,  in  whose  power  he  now  is,  can  any  action 
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be  brought  Whence  it  follows,  that  if  another  man's  slave  wrongs  you, 
and  afterwards  comes  to  be  under  your  power,  the  action  falls  through ; 
for  under  the  changed  circumstances  it  cannot  be  maintained.  And 
therefore,  even  though  he  passes  out  of  your  power,  you  cannot  bring  an 
action  ;  just  as  a  slave  that  has  been  wronged  by  his  master  cannot  bring 
an  action,  not  even  when  set  free  or  transferred  to  another,  against  his 
master.    (J.  4,  8,  6.) 

IL — ^A  Slave  was  a  Person. 

Much,  and  somewhat  unprofitable,  discussion  has  taken  place 
as  to  whether  a  slave  was  a  person.  So  far  as  the  language  of  the 
Roman  law  is  any  authority,  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  the 
question.  (D.  1,  6, 1,  pr.-l.)  Both  Gains  and  Justinian  include 
slaves  among  persons  (de  personU)^  and  that  is  conclusive  as  to 
the  Roman  use  of  the  word.  (J.  1,  8,  pr. ;  G.  1,  17 ;  1,  48-52.) 
But  apart  even  from  usage,  the  question  cannot  be  called  per- 
plexing. If  we  throw  out  of  account  the  case  of  corporate 
bodies,  which  are  called  persons  in  a  figurative  sense,  there  can, 
in  law,  be  only  three  meanings  of  the  word  "  person."  A  person 
may  be  defined — (1)  as  simply  a  human  being;  or  (2)  as  a 
human  being  upon  whom  are  imposed  legal  duties ;  or  (3)  as  a 
human  being  who  enjoys  rights.  In  the  second  acceptation  of 
the  word,  a  slave  was  a  person  in  the  sphere  of  the  criminal 
law,  although  scarcely  so  in  the  civil  law.  In  the  third  mean- 
ing, as  has  been  pointed  out,  a  slave  had  a  right  to  protection 
from  harm,  and  so  was  a  person  even  within  the  sphere  of  the 
civil  law.  The  language  of  the  jurisconsults  requires  us  to 
enlarge  the  word  person  so  as  to  include  slaves  ;  the  distinction 
they  drew  was,  a  slave  had  no  caput  (J.  1, 16,  4.)  They  meant 
that  he  had  not  freedom,  citizenship,  nor  any  family  rights  ;  all 
which  constitute  the  chief  heads  (caput)  of  status.  (Austin, 
Jurisp,  364,  740.) 

III.— Origin  of  Slavery. 

Slaves  {servi)  are  so  called,  because  victorious  generals  order  the 
prisoners  to  be  sold,  and  so  save  them  alive  (servare)  instead  of  killing 
them.  They  are  called  mancipia  also,  because  they  are  taken  from  the 
enemy  by  the  strong  hand  {manu),    (J.  i.  3.  3.) 

The  theory  expressed  by  the  Roman  jurists,  and  taken  from 
their  writings  into  the  Institutes^  assumes  a  historical  fact  as  an 
explanation  of  a  social  anomaly.  Capture  in  war  was  a  recog- 
nised mode  of  acquiring  slaves,  and  this  was  projected  into  the 
past  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  origin  of  the  inequality  of  slavery. 
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Whether  they  were  justified  in  doing  so  has  been  disputed 
(Maine's  Ancient  Law^  p.  163) ;  but  the  main  interest  attaching 
to  their  explanation  is  the  h'ght  that  it  throws  upon  their  notion 
of  the  rights  of  beliigerents.  In  modern  times,  the  principle 
has  been  accepted  by  all  civilised  nations,  that  the  employment 
offeree  against  an  enemy  is  no  further  justified  than  is  required 
by  liis  resistance ;  but  in  ancient  times  the  state  of  war  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  destroying  all  moral  ties,  and  leaving 
the  vanquished  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  If  the 
victor  might  without  blame  take  the  life  of  his  prisoner,  much 
more  might  he  take  his  liberty.  Slavery  was  thus  held  up  as 
a  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  war. 

The  contrast  drawn  between  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law 
of  nations  is  nowhere  so  sharply  defined  as  in  regard  to  slavery. 
In  Greece,  the  distinction  between  natural  law  and  law  created 
by  men,  was  one  of  the  favourite  subjects  of  disputation  from 
the  Sophists  to  Aristotle.  The  Stoics  took  up  the  law  oi 
nature  as  one  of  the  forms  of  expressing  their  moral  ideal. 
From  them  the  conception  found  its  way  into  Roman  law,  and 
thus  Ulpian^  assigns  to  natural  law  the  doctrine  of  the  equality 
of  all  men.  In  several  instances  the  jurists  undoubtedly  looked 
on  the  law  of  nations  as  containing  the  rules  that  nature  pre- 
scribes ;  but  in  the  present  case,  Florentine  opposes  the  dictate 
of  equality,  ascribed  to  natural  law,  to  the  universal  practice  oi 
all  the  nations  with  which  the  Romans  had  come  in  contact. 

The  justification  of  slavery  that  satisfied  the  classical  jurists 
and  Justinian,  was  known  to  Aristotle,  without  obtaining  his 
approbation.  To  him  the  performance  of  the  manual  labour  of 
a  State  ^by  slaves  seemed  as  much  in  the  course  of  nature,  as 
the  use  of  hired  labour  and  the  separation  of  capital  and  labour 
appear  to  a  modem  economist.  He  acknowledged,  indeed,  that 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave  had  not  been  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  that  no  one  had  been  able  to  hit  the  happy  medium 
in  treating  his  slaves  so  as  to  avoid  tyranny  while  yet  securing 
obedience  ;  but  he  pointed  out  that  there  must  be  a  class  of 
persons  to  do  manual  labour,  whose  bodies  were  fit  for  the 
purpose,  and  whose  minds  were  fit  for  nothing  better ;  and  that 
it  was  no  less  an  advantage  to  themselves  than  to  their  masters 
that  they  should  be  under  government.  Hence  a  typical 
family  resolved  itself,  according  to  Aiistotle's  views,  into  three 

*  QHod  adjui  naturaU  aUin^  omnet  homines  tugwUet  sunL     (D.  50,  17,  32.) 
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elementB — the  herile  or  working,  the  nnptial,  and  the  paternal 
or  governing.  To  employ  an  analogy  of  a  kind  that  did  not 
seein  to  Aristotle  nnworihy  of  being  regarded  as  an  argument, 
the  master  ought  to  govern  the  slave  just  as  the  soul  ought  to 
govern  the  body.  This  theory,  implying  as  it  did  a  natural 
fitness  of  a  slave  for  the  servile  condition,  was  of  a  more  con- 
servative tendency  than  the  hypothesis  of  the  Roman  juris- 
consults, and  gave  no  stimulus  to  the  process  of  manumitision. 

IV. — Serfdom. 

In  the  condition  of  slaves  there  are  no  degrees,  but  among  freemen 
many.     For  they  are  either  born  free  {in§^inui\  or  made  free  (iibertim). 

I,  3,  50 

The  Institutes,  quoting  Marcian  (D.  1,  5,  5,  pr.),  affirm  that 
tnere  are  no  degrees  of  slavery.  But  the  statement  needs  modi- 
fication. Convicts  were  called  slaves  {servi  poenae)^  without  in 
every  respect  being  treated  as  such.  A  more  important  class 
is  passed  over  in  silence  in  the  Institutes,  as  also  in  the  Digest, 
but  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Code — the  coloni  inqutltinj  and 
adscriptitii  or  censitu  These  were  serfs,  enjoying  a  certain  amount 
of  personal  freedom,  but  fixed  to  the  soil,  compelled  to  culti- 
vate it,  and  inseparable  from  it  As  a  link  between  the  slavery 
of  the  ancient  world  and  the  modern  system  of  free  contract^ 
the  colonists  possess  a  high  interest,  although,  unfortunately, 
our  information  regarding  their  origin  is  very  scanty.  The 
first  notice  of  them  in  the  Code  is  in  some  constitutions  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine.  He  made  an  enactment  for  the  recovery 
of  fugitive  colonists  A.D.  332  (0.  Th.  5,  9,  1),  and  imposed  a  fine 
on  those  who  knowingly  harboured  any  of  them.  As  time 
rolled  on,  new  constitutions  were  issued,  the  principal  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Code.  (C.  11,  47  ;  C.  11,  49 ;  C.  11,  50; 
C.  11.  51;  C.  11,52;  C.  11,63.) 

Those  serfs  were  distinguished  from  slaves,  and  classed  as 
free-born  (ingenui) ;  but  they  could  not  remove  from  the  place 
on  which  they  were  born,  nor  could  they  be  sold  apart  from  the 
land.  (C.  Th.  13,  10,  3.)  They  paid  a  rent  to  their  owner, 
generally  in  kind.  (C.  1 1,  47,  5.)  The  amount  of  the  rent  was 
fixed  by  custom.  (C.  11,  49,  1.)  A  distinction  existed  among 
those  serfs.  Those  called  free  colonists,  coloni  liberie  tributarily 
or  inquilini  (C.  1 1,  47,  12  ;  C.  11,  47,  18),  had  rights  of  property 
as  against  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  were  subject  to  few  ur 
no  obligations  beyond  payment  of  the  customary  rent.     (U.  II 
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48,  1.)  The  other  class,  adscriptitii  or  censiti,  had  no  property, 
and  all  their  acquisitions  were  treated  as  peculium,  the  owner- 
ship of  which  belonged  to  their  masters. 

A  constitution  of  Anastasius  (C.  11, 47, 18)  throws  some  light 
on  the  origin  of  this  institution.  It  appears  that  a  pei-son  who 
remained  as  a  colonist  for  thirty  years  retained  his  freedom, 
but  was  bound  to  the  land.  (C.  11,  47,  23,  1.)  The  usual 
mode,  however,  in  which  the  state  of  serfdom  was  created,  was 
birth.  There  were  some  doubts  as  to  the  exact  rules  to  be 
followed,  and  Justinian  declared  (C.  11,  47,  21)  that  the  rules 
determining  the  status  of  slavery  should  apply.  If  the  mother 
was  a  colonist,  inquilina  or  aJscriptitiOj  the  child  followed  her 
condition,  whatever  the  status  of  the  father.  In  like  manner, 
if  the  mother  was  free  the  child  was  free,  although  the  father 
were  an  adscriptitius  or  inquilinus.  In  this  last  case  the  father 
might  be  whipped  by  public  authority  and  taken  away  from 
the  woman,  but  still  the  children  were  free. 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Rights  of  the  master. 

As  against  third  persons,  the  master's  rights  may  be  summed 
up  under  two  heads;  a  right  (1)  to  the  exclusive  possession, 
and  (2)  to  the  exclusive  tise  of  the  slave. 

L  Offences  against  possession.  A  slave  was  ranked  as  an 
object  of  moveable  property,  and  might  therefore  be  the  object 
of  theft  or  robbery.  These  offences  will  be  more  conveniently 
discussed  under  the  law  of  ownership ;  bat  at  this  stage  an 
offence  peculiar  to  the  law  of  slavery  may  be  noticed — har- 
bouring a  runaway  slave  {refugiumy  abscondendi  causa,  servo 
praestare).     (D.  11,  3,  1,  2.) 

It  was  an  offence,  exposing  the  wrongdoer  to  a  penalty  of 
double  the  value  of  the  slave,  to  give  refuge  to  a  runaway 
slave,  unless  the  motive  was  simple  humanity  for  the  slave,  or 
some  other  adequate  reason.  (D.  11, 3,  5,  pr.)  In  addition  to 
this  provision  under  an  edict  of  the  PrsBtor,  a  Senatus  Con- 
soltum  imposed  a  fine,  but  gave  pardon  to  those  who,  within 
twenty  days,  gave  up  the  slave  to  the  master  or  a  magistrate. 
(D.  11,  4.  1, 1.) 

II.  Offences  against  the  usefulness  of  a  slave.  Here  again  a 
•lave,  like  other  moveable  property,  was  susceptible  of  damage ; 
bat  in  two  ways  a  slave  might  be  the  object  of  a  somewhat 
different  wrong. 
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1.  OoiTiiptinp^  a  slave. 

This  is  the  offence  of  deliberately  persuading  a  slave  to  do 
something  that  impairs  his  value.  The  Praetor  says,  "  If  it  be 
alleged  that  a  mau  has  harboured  a  slave,  male  or  female, 
belonging  to  another,  or  that  he  has  with  wrongful  intent 
persuaded  the  slave  to  do  anything  to  change  him  or  her  for 
the  worse,  against  that  man  I  will  give  a  remedy  for  double 
the  loss  in  the  case."^  It  is,  therefore,  an  offence  to  solicit  a 
slave  to  do  or  conceive  any  mischief, — as  to  commit  an  injuina^ 
or  theft,  or  to  run  away,  or  to  corrupt  another  man's  slave, 
or  to  waste  his  time  going  to  public  shows,  or  to  be  seditious, 
or  to  interfere  with  his  master's  accounts  (D.  11,  3,  1,  5),  or  to 
be  disrespectful  (D.  11,  3,  15),  or  contemptuous  towards  his 
master.     (D.  11,  3,  2.) 

2.  Injuria  done  to  a  slave. 

No  injuria  is  regarded  as  an  injuria  to  the  slave  himself,  but  always  as 
an  injuria  to  the  master  through  the  slave.  Nor  does  it  stand  on  the  same 
footing  as  an  injuria  done  to  us  through  our  children  and  wives.  For 
aggravated  offences  only  are  recognised, — open  affronts  to  the  master.  If, 
for  instance,  one  scourges  a  stranger's  slave,  for  this  case  an  action  (Jbrmuld) 
is  provided.  But  if  he  only  reviles  the  slave  in  public  {convicium)^  or  strikes 
him  with  his  fist,  no  action  is  open  to  the  master  [no  formula  is  provided, 
nor  is  one  readily  granted].    (J.  4,  4,  3  ;  G.  3,  222.) 

An  iujurut  is  pre-eminently  an  affront  to  the  dignity  of  the 
person  ;  but  a  slave  is  so  abject  a  creature,  he  has  so  little  of 
the  dignity  of  a  freeman,  that  there  is  nothing  to  take  away, 
nothing  to  diminish,  nothing  susceptible  of  contumely  or  injuria. 
Such  is  the  starting  point  of  the  Roman  law.  To  a  slave,  as 
such,  no  injmia  could  be  done. 

In  two  ways  harm  might  be  done  to  a  slave.  He  might 
be  lamed  or  lose  his  eye,  and  so  be  less  useful  as  a  labourer ; 
in  other  words,  he  might  suffer  the  same  kind  of  damage 
as  any  other  species  of  property — a  loss  of  utility  or  value. 
But  a  different  kind  of  injury  might  be  perpetrated.  It 
was  a  point  of  honour  with  masters  to  reserve  all  ill-usage  ot 
their  slaves  to  themselves,  and  to  punish  those  who  assaulted 
or  insulted  their  slaves.  The  slave  might,  therefore,  be  viewed 
as  a  mechanical  medium  through  which  an  insult  could  be 
transmitted  to  his  master.     In  short,  an  injury  to  the  slave 


^  Ait  Prcttor,  Qui  iervum  $ervamve  alienum  alienamve  reeepi$9e,  penwuisaeve  quid 
€i dieetur ddomah qw> ^uin,  wmve  deUrifntm  faeerei /  in  €um  ptanH  m  rt$  erU,  «f% 
duplum  judicium  dabo,    (D.  11,  8, 1,  pr.) 
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might  be  intended  as,  and  therefore  might  be,  an  injury  to  the 
master. 

Sticbas,  a  slave  belonging  to  Semnronin^  represents  himself  as  a  slave  of  Titiiui^ 
or  as  a  freeman,  and  is  struck  by  Seius.  Mela  (temp,  Tiberius)  says,  that  inasmuch 
as  Seius  did  not  know  that  Stichus  was  the  slave  of  Sempronius,  he  could  not  have 
meant  to  insalt  Sempronius ;  and  if  Seius  would  not  have  struck  Stichus  had  he 
known  who  his  master  really  was,  he  cannot  be  sued  for  injuria,  (D.  47»  10, 
15,  45.) 

Such  was  the  position  of  a  slave  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  civil  law ;  but  the  Praotor  introduced  a  more  liberal  legis- 
lation. He  gave  an  action  to  the  master,  when  his  slave  had 
been  whipped  or  subjected  to  torture  without  his  consent  by 
another  person,  even  when  the  wrongdoer  did  not  intend  to 
insult  the  master.  When  the  injury  was  trifling,  as  a  mere  verbal 
insult,  the  master  had  no  action,  unless  by  leave  of  the  Praetor, 
or  unless  the  insult  were  meant  for  him.  (D.  47,  10,  15,  35.)  ^ 
Ulpian  states  the  case  thus :  If  a  slave  is  struck  lightly  or 
only  abused,  the  Praetor  will  refuse  to  give  an  action  to  the 
master.  If,  however,  his  good  name  is  seriously  hurt  by  some 
act  or  writing,  the  Praetor  will  compare  the  position  of  the 
slave  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury,  and  decide 
accordingly  to  give  or  refuse  an  action.  Thus  it  makes  a 
material  difference  whether  the  slave  is  in  a  position  of  trust 
or  confidence,  as  an  overseer  (ordinarius)  or  steward  (dispensator), 
or  whether  he  is  a  household  drudge  (m^diastxnua),  or  of  bad 
character.  (D.  47,  10,  15,  44.)  This  was  the  furthest  limit  of 
humanity  that  the  Roman  law  reached.  For  severe  injuries, 
the  master  always,  the  slave  never,  had  a  remedy;  for  trifling 
insults,  the  master  hud  an  acti(m  only  when  the  slave  was  made 
the  medium  of  an  insult  to  himself. 

These  principles  will  serve  to  explain  the  following  passages 
from  the  Institutes : —  . 

If  an  injuria  is  done  to  a  slave  owned  in  common,  it  is  fair  to  assess  the 
damage,  not  according  to  the  share  each  owns,  but  according  to  the  posi- 
tion {persona)  of  the  masters  :  for  the  injuria  is  done  to  them  personally. 
(J.  4,  4,  4.) 

Thi'«  rule,  which  proceeds  apon  the  distinction  between  coninmelious  injury  jnst 
explained,  and  damage  diminishing  the  usefulness  of  property,  is  opposed  to  a  state- 
ment by  Paul,  citing  Fedius,  in  the  Digest.     (D.  47,  10,  16.) 

*  (D.  47, 10,  15,  34.)  Prator  ait :  Qui  icrvum  alienum  adverrat  honot  mores  verier- 
nmut  deve  to,  injuuu  damini,  quMstionem  Iiatuisu  dieetur,  causa  eognita,  judici^ — 
dabo. 
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But  if  Titius  has  the  usufruct  in  the  slave,  Maevius  the  ownership,  then 
the  injuria  is  looked  on  as  done  to  Maevius.    (J.  4,  4,  5.) 

The  distinction  between  usufruct  and  ownership  will  be  explained  fully  hereafter; 
for  the  present  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  a  person  who  has  a  usufruct  has  for  a 
limited  time  (generally  for  his  life),  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  rights  that  the  owner  has  to 
the  use  and  services  of  the  slave. 

But  if  an  injuria  is  done  to  a  freeman  while  in  good  faith  in  your  service, 
no  action  will  be  granted  you,  but  he  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  his  own 
name  :  unless,  indeed,  it  was  to  affront  you  that  he  was  beaten,  for  then  to 
you  also  an  actio  injuriarum  is  open.  And  the  same  rule  applies  to  another 
man's  slave  while,  in  good  faith,  in  your  service  :  for  whenever  an  injuria 
is  done  to  him  in  order  to  affront  you,  then  you  are  allowed  an  actio 
injuriarum.    (J.  4,  4,  6.) 

This  passage,  taken  from  Ulpian  (D.  47, 10, 15,  48),  omits  the  final  statement  that 
the  same  rule  applies  to  the  case  of  usufruct.  When  a  slave  held  in  usufruct^  or  while 
really  belonging  to  another,  believed  by  the  possessor  of  the  slave  to  be  his  own  (teao 
fdt\  was  made  the  channel  of  contumely  to  the  person  to  whom,  for  the  time,  his 
services  were  due,  the  action  was  brought  by  the  person  injured,  not  by  the  owner. 
But  if  the  injury  to  the  slave  was  more  to  him  than  to  the  master,  then  an  action 
could  be  brought  by  the  true  owner,  and  not  by  the  hona  fide  possessor  or  the 
usufructuary. 

B.  Duty  of  master  in  respect  of  wrongs  done  by  his  slave. 

A  wrong  done  to  a  slave  was  regarded  solely  as  a  wrong  to 
the  master ;  in  like  manner,  a  wrong  done  by  a  slave  was  con- 
sidered only  as  a  wrong  done  by  the  master.  Within  the 
sphere  of  criminal  law,  the  responsibility  of  the  slave  was 
recognised  ;  but  in  the  civil  law  his  personality  in  respect  of 
third  parties  was  submerged  in  that  of  his  master. 

The  misdeeds  oi\di  jiliusfamilias]  a  slave,  such  as  theft  [bona  vi  rapta^ 
damnum]  or  injuria^  give  rise  to  actiones  noxales.  But  in  them  the  [father 
or]  master  [if  he  loses]  is  allowed  to  elect  whether  he  will  pay  the  damages 
assessed,  or  surrender  the  wrongdoer  {noxae  dedere).  By  noxa  is  meant  the 
body  that  has  done  the  harm  {nocuit) ;  that  is,  the  slave.  Noxia^  again,  is 
the  misdeed  itself— the  furtum  for  instance,  the  damnum^  the  rapinct^  the 
injuria.  With  perfect  reason,  the  surrender  of  the  offending  body  was  made 
full  satisfaction.  For  it  was  unjust  that  the  offender's  wickedness  should 
bring  on  the  [parents  or]  masters  any  loss  beyond  that  of  the  ofiending 
bodies.    (J.  4,  8,  pr.-i ;  G.  4,  75.) 

The  statement,  of  the  text  applies  when  the  wrongful  act 
was  done  spontaneously  by  the  slave,  and  had  not  received  the 
sanction  of  the  master.  When  a  slave,  with  the  knowledge  of 
his  master,  kills  another  slave,  the  master  must  pay  the  ^vllole 
damage,  as  if  he  had  done  the  wrong  himself,  and  he  caunot 
escape  by  merely  surrendering  the  slave.  (D.  9,  d,  2,  pr.  ;  D. 
9,  2,  44,  1.)     The  master  is  directly  responsible,  even  when  ke 
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does  not  encourage  the  slave,  if  he  knows  what  he  is  doings, 
and  has  the  power  to  prevent  him,  (D.  9,  4,  4,  pr. ;  D.  50,  17, 
50 ;  D.  9,  2,  45,  pr.) 

(1.)  For  what  wrongful  acts  of  the  slave  is  the  master  re- 
sponsible t  His  responsibility  extends  not  merely  to  the  delicts 
enumerated  in  the  Institutes  (theft,  robbery,  damage,  injury), 
but  also  to  other  acts  of  force,  fraud,  or  mischief.  When  a 
fraud  not  falling  within  the  law  of  contract  has  been  committed 
by  a  slave,  the  master  can  be  sued,  the  slave  being  a  noxcu 
(D.  4,  3,  9,  4.)  The  slave  is  also  a  noxa  when  he  has  corrupted 
another's  slaves  (D.  11,  3,  5,  3),  or  has  theftuously  cut  down 
another's  trees.    (C.  3,  41,  2.) 

(2.)  Limitation  of  the  master's  responsibility.  If  the  master 
ceased  to  own  the  slave,  he  also  ceased  to  be  responsible. 
This  was  a  consequence  of  the  rule  that  the  master  could  free 
himself  by  surrendering  the  slave.  Hence  the  saying,  the 
responsibility  follows  the  slave:  Noxa  caput  sequitur,  Noxal 
surrender  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  the  ancient  practice  of  surren- 
dering a  wrongdoer  to  the  injured  party,  who  was  thereby 
enabled  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  him.  The  corporate 
liability  of  the  household,  expressed  in  later  times,  by  the  per- 
sonal liability  of  the  paterfamilias ^  might  be  got  rid  of  by 
surrendering  all  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  wrongdoer. 

All  noxales  actiones  follow  the  person  {caput).  For  if  [your  son  or]  your 
slave  has  done  a  wrong  {noxia^  noxa),  as  long  as  he  is  in  your  power  {potestas\ 
it  is  against  you  the  action  lies  :  or  if  he  passes  into  another's  power,  then 
against  that  other.  If  he  is  set  free  [or  becomes  sui  juris],  the  action  must 
be  brought  against  him  directly,  and  there  is  no  longer  room  for  a  surrender 
{noxae  deditio\  And  conversely,  a  direct  action  may  be  changed  into  an 
actio  noxalis.  For  if  a  free  man  does  a  wrong  (noxia),  and  thereafter 
becomes  your  slave  [if  a  paterfamilicLS  does  a  wrong  («^jra),  and  thereafter 
suffers  liimself  to  become  your  son  by  arrogcUio,  or  is  made  your  slave] — and 
this  may  happen  in  some  cases,  as  we  have  laid  down  in  the  First  Book 
--ac  once  the  action,  hitherto  direct,  becomes  a  noxalis  actio  against  you. 
0.  4.  8,  5  ;  G-  4,  n-) 

Stidraa,  %  slftve  <A  MAevitu,  commits  a  theft.  Maeviu  sells  him  to  Semprnnios. 
It  is  against  Bempronius  that  the  remedy  lies.     (D.  9,  4,  7,  1.) 

Stichus  corrupts  another  man's  slave,  and  is  abandoned  by  his  master  Titius.  Titius 
ceases  to  be  responsible.     (D.  9,  4,  38,  1.) 

SUchttf,  after  running  away  from  his  master  Titins,  commits  a  robbery.  So  long 
as  Titios  does  not  recover  possession  of  Stichus,  he  is  not  responsible,  v^^*  9, 4, 21, 8 ; 
Paul,  Sent.  2,  31,  87.) 

Stidras,  a  sUve  of  Sempronius,  commits  a  tbeft^  and,  before  any  action  is  brought 
against  his  master,  dies.     Sempronios  cannot  be  sued.     (D.  9,  4,  42,  1.) 

StichvB  has  been  pledged  by  Balbus  with  his  creditor  Titius,  and,  wliile  held  in 
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pledge,  insults  Semprosins.     Balbus  the  owner  is  responsible,  not  Titius  the  creditor. 
(D.  9,  4,  22,  1.) 

Maevius  gives  his  slave  Stichus  on  loan  to  Caius,  and  Stichus  commits  a  theft  The 
remedy  is  against  Maevius  the  owner,  not  against  Caius  the  borrower.    (D.  9,  4, 22,  pr.) 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  text,  a  slave  might  be  sued 
after  manumission  for  delicts  committed  by  him  while  a  slave. 
But,  except  in  case  of  crime,  as  murder,  theft,  piracy,  he  was 
exonerated  when  he  acted  under  the  orders  of  his  master,  for 
then  he  was  only  an  agent  of  the  master,  who  remained  answer- 
able for  the  whole  damage.     (D.  44,  7,  20.) 

Stichus,  in  a  brawl  arising  out  of  a  lawsnit,  SAsaults  a  person  at  the  request  of  his 
master.  Stichus  is  manumitted.  The  master  may  be  sued  as  the  instigator  of  the 
assault,  but  Stichus  cannot.     (D.  50,  17,  157  pr.) 

Stichus,  after  committing  a  robbery  unknown  to  Maevius  his  master,  prevails  upon 
Maevius  to  manumit  him.  Stichus  may  now  be  sued,  [noxa  caput  tcquHur.]  (C  4, 
14.  4.) 

Stichus  commits  a  theft,  and  his  master  Julius  coming  to  learn  it,  manumits  him 
in  order  to  escape  responsibility.  In  this  case  the  wronged  party  has  a  choice  ;  either 
Stichus  may  be  sued  or  Julius,  but  not  both.  (D.  9,  4,  12 ;  D.  47,  2,  42,  1.  But  if 
Sttchus  offered  to  defend  the  action,  the  master  (Julius)  escaped.     (D.  9,  4,  24.) 

Investitivk  Facts. 

A.  Investitive  Facts  ascribed  to  the  Law  of  Nations  (jus 
gentium), 

I.  The  offspring  of  a  female  slave  belong  to  her  master. 
Ancilla  is  any  female  slave.  Verna  is  any  slave,  male  or  female, 
born  in  the  master's  house. 

This  rule  is  but  a  particular  example  of  one  of  much 
wider  application,  governing  the  determination  of  Status^ 
and  which  may  be  thus  briefly  stated :  children  born  in  wed- 
lock have  the  same  status  that  the  father  had  at  the  moment 
of  conception  ;  children  born  out  of  wedlock  have  the  same 
status  as  their  mother  at  the  moment  of  birth  ;  but,  in  favour  of 
liberty,  a  qualification  was  made,  that  if  a  mother  was  free  at 
any  moment  between  the  conception  and  birth  of  the  child,  the 
child  should  be  free.     (Paul,  Sent.  2,  24,  1-3;  D.  1,5,  19.) 

The  decision,  that  if  a  female  slave  conceives  by  a  Roman  citizen,  and  is 
set  free  before  childbirth,  then  the  offspring  is  born  free,  is  a  dictate  of 
natural  reason.  And  so  if  the  mother  is  free  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  the 
children  are  free.  Nor  does  it  matter  by  whom  the  mother  conceived  them, 
^ven  though  she  was  then  a  slave.  The  status  of  children  regularly  {iegitime) 
conceived  is  determined  by  the  time  of  conception,  of  children  irregularly 
i^lUgitime)  conceived,  by  the  time  of  birth.    (G.  i,  89.) 

And  with  these  rules  the  rule  of  the  Jus  Gentium  agrees  that  the  offspring 
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of  a  slave-girl  and  a  freeman  is  a  slave,  while  the  offspring  of  a  free  woman 
and  a  slave  is  fr«e.     (G.  i,  82.) 

If  the  mother  is  free  and  the  father  a  slave,  the  oflfsprin?^  is  none  the  less 
free-bom  {tns^enuus) ;  and  so,  too,  if  the  mother  is  free,  while  from  the  loose- 
ness of  her  character  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  who  is  the  father.  It  is 
enough  that  the  mother  is  free  at  the  time  of  the  birth,  although  a  slave 
when  she  conceived.  On  the  other  hand,  if  she  is  free  when  she  conceives, 
and  becomes  a  slave  before  childbirth,  it  is  held  that  the  offspring  is  born 
free,  because  the  mother's  misfortune  ought  not  to  harm  a  child  still  in  the 
womb.  Hence  this  question  has  been  raised, — If  a  female  slave,  while 
pregnant,  is  set  free,  and  again  becomes  a  slave  before  childbirth,  is  the 
child  a  slave  or  free  ?  Marcellus  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  born  free,  for  it  is 
enough  for  a  child  in  the  womb  that  the  mother  was  free  at  any  intervening 
time.    And  this  is  true.    (J.  i,  4,  pr.) 

The  same  general  rule  was  applied  to  determine  whether 
a  child  was  a  Roman  citizen  or  an  alien  (peregriuua),  (See 
Appendix  to  Slavery.) 

II.  Persons  captured  in  war  are  made  slaves.  (J.  1,  3,  4.) 
The  capture  must,  however,  be  in  war  between  belligerenta 
The  forcible  seizure  of  freemen  by  brigands  or  pirates  did 
not  constitute  a  legal  capture  giving  a  lawful  title  to  them  as 
slavea  Such  captives  remained  free  in  law.  (D.  4^J,  15,  24  ; 
D.49,  15,  19,2.) 

B.  Investitive  facts  special  to  the  Roman  law  (Jure  Civilt). 

I.  A  Roman  citizen  who  evaded  inscripticm  on  the  census 
(and  thereby  his  military  duty)  L'St  his  liberty  (Cicero  pro 
Caecina,  34).  The  quinquennial  census  was  a  republican  insti- 
tution, which  ceased  under  the  Empire.     (Ulp.  Frag.  11,  11.) 

II.  A  thief  taken  in  the  act  {/ur  manifestus)  was  by  the  law  of  the  XII 
Tables  punished  capitally.  For  if  free,  he  was  scourged,  and  adjudged  to 
the  man  from  whom  he  had  stolen.    (G.  3,  i£9.) 

This  cause  of  slavery  was  extinguished  when  the  Prrotor 
substituted  a  penalty  of  fourfold  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen. 

III.  A  judgment  creditor  (by  the  XII  Tables)  could  take 
his  debtor  as  a  slave  if  he  were  unable  to  discharge  his  debt. 
(Aul.  Gell.  20,  1.) 

IV.  The  reduction  of  free  women  into  slavery  by  the  Senatus 
Consultum  Claudianum.  This  enactment  is  said  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  12,  53)  to  have  been  made  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  It 
was  abrogated  by  Justiuian.     (C.  7,  24,  1.) 

Under  the  Senatus  Consultum  Claudianum  there  was  a  wretched  mode 
of  acquisition^  per  universiiatem^  viz.,  this  : — When  a  free  woman,  in  the 
frenxy  of  her  passion  for  a  slave,  lest  by  that  Senatus  Consultum  her  very 
Ireedomy  and  with  her  freedom  all  her  substance.   But  this  we  held  unworthy 
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of  our  agfe,  and  have  therefore  blotted  it  out  of  the  laws  of  our  state,  and 
given  it  no  place  in  our  Digest.     (J.  3,  12,  i.) 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  enactment  by  Tbeophilns  was 
that  such  connections  iDterfered  ^ith  the  work  of  the  slave. 
The  master  of  the  slave  could  send  to  any  free  woman 
cohabiting  with  his  slave,  and  require  her,  in  the  presence  of 
seven  witnesses,  to  withdraw  herself  from  his  society.  If  she 
refused,  a  second,  and  even  a  third,  formal  warning  (denuntiatio) 
was  to  be  given.  If  the  woman  persisted  in  the  cohabition, 
the  master  could  go  before  the  Praetor  or  President  of  a 
Province  (Paul,  Sent.  21^,  17),  who,  if  satisfied  of  the  facts  as 
alleged,  adjudged  the  woman  to  the  master  as  his  slave,  with 
all  her  property. 

V.  Certain  convicts  were  regarded  as  slaves  (servi  poenae). 
Those  condemned  to  fight  with  wild  beasts  were  considered 

as  slaves  (D.  48,  19,  8,  11) ;  but  this  punishment  was  sup- 
pressed by  Constantino  (C.  11,  43,  1).  In  the  time  of  Justiuian, 
prisoners  sent  to  the  mines  (in  metallum),  or  to  help  the  miners 
(in  opus  metalU),  were  called  slaves  without  a  master.  Hence 
even  the  Fiscus  did  not  acquire  any  legacy  left  to  them.  (D. 
48,  19,  17,  pr. ;  D.  49,  14,  12.)  The  punishment  of  the  mines 
was  for  life  ;  those  sent  to  aid  the  miners  were  not  sentenced 
for  life  ;  and  the  children  of  women  suffering  the  lighter  punish- 
ment Avere  freeborn.  (D.  48,  19,  28,  6.)  Justinian  (Nov.  22,  8) 
abolished  the  class  of  servi  poenae,  and  prohibited  the  infliction 
of  slavery  as  a  punishment  for  crime. 

VI.  The  ingratitude  of  a  freedman  to  his  patron. 

The  duties  of  freedmen  (liberii)  to  their  patrons  will  be 
explained  hereafter. 

During  the  Republic  a  rescission  of  liberty  was  unknown. 
In  the  time  of  Nero,  the  utmost  severity  that  could  be  wrested 
from  the  Senate  was  the  relegation  of  undutiful  freedmen. 
Claudius  ordered  a  freedman  who  had  brought  a  false  accusa- 
tion against  his  patron  to  become  again  his  slave.  (D.  37,  14, 
5,  pr.)  Commodus  sanctioned  the  same  punishment  as  a  last 
resource  to  break  a  recalcitrant  freedman.  (D.  25,  3,  6,  1.) 
From  Ulpian  and  Paul  we  learn  that  it  was  seldom,  and  only 
for  very  grave  offences,  that  a  freedman  forfeited  his  liberty. 
(D.  37,  14,  1 ;  D.  4,  2,  21,  pr.)  Constantino  (C.  6,  7,  2)  estab- 
lished  the  severe  law  that  even  for  slight  breaches  of  duty  a 
freedman  might  be  taken  back  into  slavery,  although  we  learn 
from  a  constitution  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  (C.  7,  16,  30) 
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that  a  mere  want  of  reverence  (obsequium)  was  not  enough  to 
cause  a  foifeiture  of  liberty.     The  law  was  left  in  this  state  by 
Justinian. 
VII.  The  fraudulent  sale  of  a  freeman. 

A  man  may  be  made  a  slave  by  the  civil  law  ;  as  when  a  freeman  over 
twenty  years  of  age  suffers  himself  to  be  sold  in  order  to  get  a  share  of  the 
price.    (J-  h  3,  4-) 

This  law  seems  to  have  been  established  by  Hadrian  (D.  40, 
14,  2,  pr.)  as  a  protection  to  purchasers.  It  was  a  rule  of  law 
that  a  sale  of  a  freeman  was  void.  Advantage  was  taken  of 
this  rule  for  the  purpose  of  fraud.  Two  persons  conspired 
together, — one  of  them  represented  the  other  as  his  slave,  sold 
him,  and  got  the  price.  Thereupon  the  person  sold  insists  that 
the  sale  is  void  because  he  is  freeborn.  To  check  this  fraud  the 
above  law  was  made.  Freedom  was  not,  however,  rashly  taken 
away,  and  it  was  only  when  four  conditions  concurred  that  the 
person  fraudulently  sold  lost  his  liberty. 

1.  The  person  sold  must  not  be  under  twenty  years  of  age. 
Bat  if  a  person  just  under  twenty  sells  himself,  and  after  reach- 
ing that  age  shares  his  price  with  his  confederate,  he  is  made  a 
slave.  (D.  40, 12, 7, 1.)  2.  The  person  sold  must  have  entered 
into  the  sale  with  the  intention  of  sharing  the  price,  and  have 
actually  done  so.  (D.  40, 13, 1,  pr. ;  C.  7, 8, 1.)  But  if  he  restored 
the  price  to  the  purchaser,  he  was  generally  allowed  to  recover 
his  freedom.  (D.  40,  14,  2,  pr.)  3.  The  person  sold  must  have 
known  that  he  was  free.  (C.  Th.  4,  8,  2.)  4.  The  buyer  must 
have  been  ignorant  that  he  was  free.  (D.  40,  12,  7,  2 ;  D.  40, 
12,  33.) 

DrvESTiTiVB  Facts. 

Firsts  Liberation  of  slaves  by  the  voluntary  act  of  their 
master  (manumisaio). 

Manumission  is  the  giving  a  slave  his  freedom ;  for  as  long  as  any  one  is 
in  slavery  he  is  placed  under  the  manus  and  fotesias  of  his  master,  and 
manumission  frees  him  from  the  potestas.  It  takes  its  rise  from  the  Jus 
Gentium.  For  by  the  Jus  Naturale  all  were  bom  free,  and  no  manu- 
niission  was  known,  since  slavery  was  unknown.  But  after  slavery  came  in 
by  the  Jus  Gentium  there  followed  the  boon  of  manumission.  And  though 
nature  gave  all  the  one  name  of  man,  the  Jus  Gentium  has  divided  men  into 
three  sorts  : — Freemen  ;  and  their  opposite,  slaves ;  and  a  third  sort,  freed- 
men  {fiberiint)^  who  have  ceased  to  be  slaves.     (J.  i,  5,  pr.) 

The  forms  of  manumission  varied  at  different  times,  and  they 
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may  be  arranged  in  three  perioda  The  first  period  embraces 
the  whole  of  the  Republic ;  the  second,  the  Empire ;  while  the 
changes  made  by  Justinian  form  an  epoch  different  from  both. 
This  division  is  nearly,  although  not  quite,  exact.  During  the 
Republic,  the  modes  of  manumission  were  Formal,  by  means  of 
a  fictitious  lawsuit,  by  eenstts,  or  by  the  solemnities  of  the  testa- 
ment. They  had  the  double  efiect  of  releasing  a  man  from 
slavery,  and  making  him  a  Roman  citizen.  These  two  eflFects 
were  not  necessarily  conjoined.  One  might  be  free  without 
being  a  Roman  citizen.  But  the  ancient  law  contemplated  no 
other  manumission  than  that  which  added  to  the  roll  of  citizens 
and  soldiers.  The  State  was  represented  by  means  of  its  magis* 
trates  or  assemblies  as  a  consenting  party  to  the  manumission, 
and  hence  this  species  of  manumission  is  often  called  PUBLIC 
{legitima,  solemnU,  justa  manumtsaio). 

If  a  master,  without  resorting  to  one  of  these  ancient  solem- 
nities, expressed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  {inter  arnicas)  his 
intention  to  give  freedom  to  his  slave,  and  followed  up  this 
declaration  by  allowing  the  slave  to  dwell  in  freedom,  in  strict 
law  the  indulgence  and  good  intentions  of  the  master  availed 
the  slave  nothing.  Unless  manumitted  in  proper  form,  be  re- 
mained a  slave,  and  equally  so  if  the  act  of  manumission  were 
imperfectly  performed.  The  hardship,  however,  of  turning 
back  into  slavery  a  man  allowed  to  live  in  freedom  by  his 
master,  merely  on  account  of  a  technical  flaw  or  defect,  is 
obvious  ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  considerable  experience  o 
the  injustice  of  the  law,  if  we  may  trust  Tacitus  (Tac.  Ann.  13, 
27),  that  the  PraBtor  interposed.  The  mode  and  extent  of  hie 
intervention  are  characteristic.  He  went  just  so  far  as  was 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  conscience,  to  prevent  the  scandal  of  a 
man  openly  enfranchised  being  again,  at  the  caprice  of  his 
master  or  master's  heir,  dragged  back  into  slavery  ((/crvidii 
Scaevolae  (?)  Fr.  Dosith,  5)  ;  but  he  went  no  further,  and  gave 
the  half-enfranchised  slave  no  rights  of  property.  He  secured 
him  personal  freedom,  but  nothing  more.  Such  continued  to  be 
the  law  until  A.D.  19,  when  by  the  lea  Junta  Norbana  all  slaves, 
whose  personal  freedom  was  guaranteed  by  the  Praetor,  were 
raised  to  the  condition  of  Latin  colonists.  (See  Book  II.  Div. 
IL,  Laiini  Juuiani,) 

During  the  Empire,  from  A.D.  10,  an  informal  manumission 
operated  as  a  divestitive  fact  in  regard  to  slavery,  but  not  as 
an  investitive  fact  of  citizenship.     Formal  manumission  con- 
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tinned  to  exist,  and  to  raise  the  slave  to  the  dignity  of 
Roman  citizenship.  These  two  kinds  of  mannmission — the  for- 
mal and  the  informal — co-existed  down  to  the  time  of  Justinian. 
Ju8tiuian  enacted  that  a  slave,  whether  manumitted  formally 
or  intnrmally,  should  be  a  citizen  ;  and  thus  the  class  of  Laiini 
Juniani  and  the  distinction  between  formal  and  informal  manu- 
mission passed  away.  There  are  accordingly  three  stages  to 
remark  in  the  history  of  manumission.  In  the  first,  the  farms 
of  manumission  were  strict  and  ceremonial,  and  they  conferred 
the  title  of  citizen ;  in  the  second,  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  a  strict  adherence  to  these  forms  became  a  serious  evil, 
and  through  the  edict  of  the  Praetor  and  the  Ux  Junta  Norbana 
slaves  released  by  their  masters  informally  were  protected  in 
their  liberty  and  raised  to  the  condition  of  Latin  colonists; 
lastly,  the  ancient  forms  were  virtually  abrogated,  and  any 
expression  of  the  master's  will,  if  attested  as  required  by  law, 
sufficed  to  liberate  the  slave. 

Another  distinction  between  formal  and  informal  manumis- 
sion is  worthy  of  remark  as  illustrating  the  peculiar  narrowness 
and  formalism  of  the  ancient  law.  If  a  slave  were  formally 
manumitted,  although  the  master  were  induced  to  do  so  by 
fraud  or  compelled  by  force,  the  manumission  was  nevertheless 
valid ;  but  the  master  had  an  action  for  damages.  (D.  4,  2, 
9,  2.)  According  to  a  rescript  of  Gordian,  a  master  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  was  fraudulently  induced  to  manugiit 
a  slave,  could  not  rescind  the  manumission,  and  could  only  sue 
the  person  by  whose  fraud  he  was  led  to  prejudice  his  interesta 
(C.  2,  31,  2;  C.  2,  31,  3.)  But  an  informal  mammiission,  in* 
asmuch  as  it  derived  all  its  efficacy  from  its  being  the  free 
act  of  the  master,  was  void  if  it  were  procured  by  force  or 
fraud.  This  distinction  may  be  compared  with  the  law  relat- 
ing to  formal  and  informal  contracts.  (Book  II.  Div.  L  Sub- 
div.  II.) 

A.  Modes  op  Manumission. 

a.  Formal  Manumission. 

I.  By  the  vindieta  {per  vtndictam). 

The  name  vindieta  is  given  either  from  the  rod  employed  by 
the  lictor  in  the  ceremony,  or,  as  Theophilus  says  without  any 
probability,  from  one  Yindicius,  who  gave  information  of  a 
conspiracy,  and  was  rewarded  by  being  the  first  to  enjoy  a 
public  manumission.  It  was  a  fictitious  suit  brought  before 
one  of  the  higher  magistrates  (consul,  prstor,  proconsul,  or 
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president  of  a  province — C.  7,  1,  4),  in  which  judgment  was 
given  in  favour  of  the  liberty  demanded  on  behalf  of  the  slave 
with  the  consent  of  the  master.  The  ceremony  did  not  require 
to  be  in  court. 

Masters  can  manumit  slaves  [over  thirty]  at  any  time ;  even  on  the  street, 
when,  for  instance,  the  praetor,  or  proconsul,  or  provincial  governor  is 
going  to  the  bath  or  the  theatre.    (J.  i,  5,  2  ;  G.  i,  2a) 

The  part  of  the  adsertor  libertatis — the  plaintiflf  in  a  suit  for 
freedom — was  taken  by  the  lictor.  The  master  laid  hold,  of 
the  slave's  hand,  or  some  other  part  of  his  body,  and  said,  "  I 
wish  this  man  to  be  free;"  and  thereupon  turned  him  round 
and  let  him  go.  (Livy,  34,  16.)  A  rod  {vincUeta  or  festucd) 
was  then  laid  on  the  slave  by  the  lictor,  and  the  Piietor  said  t<> 
him,  "  I  declare  that  you  are  free  by  the  Law  of  the  Quirites ;  " 
and  to  the  lictor,  ^  According  to  your  plea,  as  I  have  given 
judgment,  l>ehold  he  is  given  to  you."  The  lictor  then  touched 
the  slave  with  the  rod.  In  the  time  of  Hermogenian  (circ 
A.D.  287)  the  solemn  words  were  unnecessary  (D.  40,  2,  23); 
and  Ulpian  tells  us  that  in  his  time  even  the  presence  of  the 
lictor  was  not  essential.     (D.  40,  2,  8.) 

Corporations  {civitaUs^  collegia^  etc.)  could  not  manumit  their 
slaves  by  the  vindiciOj  because  it  was  a  ceremony  in  which  the 
master  himself  must  appear,  and  could  not  act  by  an  agent 
(procurator).  But  Diocletian  and  Maximian  refer  to  a  2ftp 
Vectibulici  (passed  probably  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era),  by  which  slaves  of  municipalities  could  be  manumitted. 
(C.  7,  9,  3.)  Hadnan  (C.  7,  9,  2)  tells  us  that  slaves  belonging 
to  corporations  could  be  freed  with  the  consent  of  the  pre^ 
sident  of  the  province,  on  a  decree  by  the  local  magistrates 
{duumvirt). 

IL  Enrolment  of  a  slave  on  the  census. 

At  the  quinquennial  census,  a  slave  whose  name  was  regis- 
tered as  a  citizen  by  the  command  of  his  master  became  free. 
(Ulp.  Frag.  1,  7.)  There  was  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  freedom 
of  the  slave  dated  from  the  day  when  his  name  was  inserted,  or 
from  the  close  of  the  quinquennial  period.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  40,) 
The  census  was  accompanied  by  a  lustrum,  or  sacrifice  of  purifica- 
tion, and  thus  the  ceremony  had  a  religious  as  well  as  political 
import  (Cervidii  Scaevolae  (f),  Fr.  Dosith  17*.)  This  mode  of 
manumission  was  necessarily  confined  to  Rome,  and  could  have 
been  of  little  practical  use,  as  the  occasion  came  only  once  in 
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five  years.  The  master  must  be  Quiritarian  owner  to  be  able 
to  insert  the  slave's  name  on  the  census.  (Cerv.  Scaev.  (?) 
Pr.  Dos.  17.)  After  Vespasian  no  census  was  held  for  180 
jears.    Decius  held  one,  the  last,  A.D.  249. 

III.  By  testament  or  codicils. 

Surprise  may  be  excited  at  the  enumeration  of  wills  as  a 
form  of  pttblic  manumission,  inasmuch  as  secrecy  and  privacy 
are  the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  a  will.  The  explanation 
is  found  in  history.  At  first  wills  were  made  in  the  form  of  a 
law  passed  by  the  Comitia  Curiata  (Book  III.,  Forms  of  Wills), 
and  were  then  not  only  open,  but  sanctioned  by  the  Stata  At 
such  a  time  a  will  was  a  public  mode  of  manumission,  and  it 
retained  that  advantage  after  its  own  nature  had  been  com- 
pletely changed. 

Manumission  by  the  vtndicta  was  irrevocable ;  but  a  gift  of 
liberty  in  a  will  could  be  revoked  at  any  time  during  the  life  of 
the  testator. 

The  slave  who  was  ordered  by  his  master's  will  to  be  free, 
did  not  acquire  his  liberty  from  the  moment  of  his  master's 
death,  but  only  when  some  one  became  heir  under  the  will. 
(Ulp.  Frag.  1,  22.)  Hence,  if  the  heirs  named  in  the  will 
refused  to  accept  the  inheritance,  the  gifts  of  liberty  were  made 
in  vain.  The  introduction  of  codicils  extended  the  testator's 
power:  it  enabled  him  to  impose  on  the  heirs  who  took  in 
default  of  his  will  an  obligation  to  manumit  a  slave.  (D. 
40,  4,  43.)  This  leads  to  an  important  distinction  between  a 
direct  bequest  of  liberty  and  a  bequest  indirectly,  or  by  way  of 
trust  {Jideicommisaum). 

1.  Comparison  of  direct  (directOy  justa)  and  fidei-commissary 
bequest  of  freedom. 

1".  A  slave,  to  whom  is  bequeathed  his  freedom  directly, 
becomes  free  as  soon  as  any  person  named  heir  in  the  will  enters 
on  the  inheritance.  But  in  a  bequest  by  way  of  trust  the  slave 
does  not  obtain  his  freedom  until  the  person  to  whom  he  is 
committed  manumits  him  by  the  vindicta. 

2^.  Freedom  may  be  given  a  slave  by  a  trust  {ftdeicomtnissum) ;  if  the 
heir  or  l^atee  or  trustee  (Jideicommissarius)  is  charged  to  manumit  him. 
(J.  2,  24,  2 ;  G.  3,  263).  A  slave  directly  set  free  by  will — for  instance,  in  the 
form,**  Let  Stichus  my  slave  be  free,"  or,  *'  I  order  that  Stichus  my  slave  le 
free" — ^becomes  the  testator's  freedman.    (G.  2,  267.) 

TIm  foffnuJitj  on  whiok  Gmqs  immts  wm  taken  ftw»y  by  %  conttitatioD  of  Iheo- 
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dosiuB  sod  Valeniian  (C.  7,  2, 14) ;  and  henceforth  a  direct  bequest  of  liberty  might 
be  made  even  in  Greek. 

In  a  direct  grant  of  freedom,  the  testator  charges  no  one  to  manumit  the 
slave,  but  by  his  own  testament  wills  that  the  slave  shall  thereby  be  made 
a  freeman.     (J.  2,  24,  2.) 

3".  No  slave  can  be  directly  freed  by  will,  unless  the  testator  owned  him 
[ex  jure  Qutrz/tum]  both  when  he  made  the  will  and  when  he  died.  (J.  2, 
24,  2  ;  G.  2,  267.) 

But  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  slave,  whose  manumission  is  given  by 
fideicommissum  by  the  testator,  is  his  own,  or  belongs  to  his  heir  or  legatee, 
or  even  to  an  outsider.  A  slave,  therefore,  that  belongs  to  another,  ought  to 
be  bought  from  him,  and  then  manumitted.  [If  his  master  refuses  to  sell 
him,  his  freedom  is  gone,  because  for  freedom  no  price  can  be  reckoned.] 

If  his  master  refuses  to  sell  him,  as  he  may,  if  he  has  taken  nothing 
under  the  will  that  gives  the  slave  his  freedom,  then  the  trust  for  freedom  is 
not  at  once  gone,  but  is  only  put  off.  For  as  time  goes  on,  whenever  there 
is  a  chance  to  buy  the  slave,  his  freedom  may  be  secured.  (J.  2, 24,  2  ;  G.  2, 
264-265.) 

4^.  A  slave  manumitted  under  a  trust  becomes  the  freedman,  not  of  the 
testator,  even  if  the  testator  was  his  master,  but  of  the  manumitter.  But  he 
whose  freedom  is  directly  assured  by  will,  becomes  the  testator's  own  freed- 
man— a  libertus  orcinus^  as  he  is  called.    (J.  2,  24,  2  ;  G.  2,  266.) 

The  rights  of  the  patron  were  of  considerable  value,  and  it  was  therefore  important 
to  determine  who  wss  to  be  patron. 

5'.  Direct  bequests  could  be  made  only  by  will,  or  by  codicils 
confirmed  by  will.  Fideicommissary  bequests  could  be  imposed 
by  codicils  not  confirmed  by  will,  or  by  codicils  without  any  will 
being  made  ;  in  which  case  the  heir  to  the  intestate  was  bound 
to  manumit  the  slaves  named  in  the  bequest.  (D.  40,  4,  43.) 
2.  The  bequest  of  liberty  may  be  conditional  or  unconditional 
A  slave  to  whom  freedom  is  given  in  his  master*s  will,  subject 
to  the  fulfilment  of  any  condition,  is  called  a  statuliber ;  because, 
according  to  Ulpian  (Ulp.  Frag.  2,  2),  while  the  slave  remains 
the  slave  of  the  heir  until  the  condition  is  fulfilled,  as  soon  as 
the  condition  is  fulfilled  he  becomes  free  {ataiim  liber).  One  is 
also  a  statuliber  whose  freedom  is  to  begin  at  a  given  time  after 
the  testator's  death.*  (D.40,  7,  1,  pr.)  If  the  time  mentioned 
exceeds  the  duration  of  a  human  lite,  or  the  condition  cannot 
be  fulfilled,  then  the  bequest  is  (by  Paul)  treated  as  void, 
because  the  testator  must  have  written  it  in  mockery.  (D.  40, 
7,  4,  1.)  This  construction,  so  unfavourable  to  freedom,  was 
not  sanctioned  by  Justinian,  who  directed  that  an  impossible 
condition  in  gifts  of  liberty  should  be  treated  as  void  (^nan 
scripta).  (J.  2,  14,  10.)  A  statuliber,  until  the  condition  is  ful- 
filled, is  in  all  respects  a  slave  of  the  heir  (D.  40, 7, 29,  pr.) ;  and 
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children  bom  of  a  female  slave  are  slaves.  (0.  7,  4,  3.)  The 
heir  may  sell  the  slave,  but  cannot  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of 
the  condition.    (C.  7,  2,  13 ;  Ulp.  Frag,  2,  3.) 

Those  who  are  manumitted  with  the  intention  of  defrauding 
creditors  are  atatuUberi  so  long  as  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
creditors  will  insist  on  their  right  to  have  the  bequest  of  free- 
dom cancelled.    (D.  40,  7. 1,  1.) 

IV.  In  the  Church.     (J.  1,  5.  1.) 

In  the  enactments  of  Constantino  we  may  trace  signs  of  a 
disposition  to  facilitate  the  termination  of  slavery  by  the  manu- 
mission of  slavea  A  declaration  of  the  master,  in  pre8e^ce  of 
the  congregation,  to  the  bishop,  of  his  desire  that  the  slave 
should  be  free,  operated  as  a  manumission.  The  declaration 
was  recorded  in  writing.     (C»  1,  13, 1 ;  C.  1,  13,  2.) 

fi.  Informal  Manumission. 

I.  An  oral  declaration  of  freedom  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
{inter  amicos)  (J.  1,  5,  1),  was  the  oldest  form  of  private  manu- 
miBsion,  and  was  in  use  during  the  Republic.  Justinian  fixed 
the  number  of  witnesses  at  five,  and  required  the  declaration 
of  manumission  to  be  written,  and  attested  by  the  witnesses  or 
by  notaries  (tabularii)  for  them.     (C,  7,  6,  2.) 

II.  By  letter  {per  epistoLirn).  (J.  1,  5,  1,)  In  this  case 
Justinian  also  required  the  attestation  of  five  witnesses. 
(C.7,6,L> 

III.  It  was  a  custom  for  slaves  manumitted  by  will  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  their  deceased  master,  wearing  the  cap  of  liberty 
{piUuB),  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  custom  to  give  a  false 
impression  of  the  liberality  of  the  deceased,  by  making  slaves 
who  were  not  manumitted  appear  at  the  funeral  with  the  cap  of 
liberty.  This  form  of  ostentation  was  put  an  end  to  by  enact- 
ing that  slaves  permitted  to  wear  the  cap  of  liberty  at  the 
funeral  of  their  n>a8ter,  by  the  direction  of  the  deceased,  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  heir,  or  who  stood  on  the  funeral- 
couch  and  fanned  the  corpse,  should  obtain  their  freedom,  (C. 
7,  6, 5.) 

IV.  A  female  slave  who  received  a  dowry  {doB)  from  her 
master,  and  was  given  by  him  in  marriage  to  a  freeman, 
acquired  freedom  without  any  formal  declaration.  There  must, 
however, be  a  written  instrument  giving  the  dowry.    (C.  7, 6, 9.) 

V.  Cato  wisely  wrote,  as  the  ancients  tell  us,  that  slaves,  if  adopted  by 
iheir  masters,  are  thereby  freed.  And,  in  deference  to  this  opinion,  we  too, 
by  our  constitotion,  have  decided  that  a  slave  to  whom  his  master  has  by  a 
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public  process  {ctciis  inUrvetdentibus)  given  the  nameof  son  is  free,  although 
this  is  not  enough  to  give  him  the  rights  of  a  son.    (J*  '1  ^  i>  i^-) 

Atia  are  records  kept  in  the  court  of  a  magistrate.  InnMuXw  or  entry  of  an  act 
in  these  records  was  a  not  unoommon  way  of  securing  irreproachable  testimony.  In 
some  cases  it  was  required  to  make  certain  dispositions,  as  gifts,  valid. 

VI.  If  the  master  gave  the  title-deeds  of  the  slave  to  him,  or 
destroyed  them,  with  the  intention  of  manumitting  the  slave, 
in  the  presence  of  five  witnesses,  the  slave  obtained  his  freedom. 
(C.  7,  6,  11.) 

Other  modes  were  recognised  as  sufficient  to  make  a  slave  a 
Latin  {JLaixnui  Junianus),  (one  of  which,  sitting  at  table  with 
his  master,  is  mentioned  by  Theophilus),  but  they  were  all 
abrogated  by  the  same  constitution  that  abolished  the  Latin 
class  of  freedmen.     (C.  7,  6,  12.) 

B.  Restraints  on  Manumission. 

During  the  Republic,  a  master  conld  mamimit  as  many  slaves 
as  he  pleased,  either  during  his  life  or  by  his  will  But  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Empire,  the  self-interest  of  the  master  appears 
not  to  have  been  considered  sufficient  security  against  reckless 
manumission ;  and  it  was  alleged  that  slaves  more  frequently 
gained  their  freedom  by  pandering  to  the  vices  of  their  masters, 
or  assisting  their  political  conspiracies,  than  by  the  steady  prac- 
tice of  virtue  and  industry.  (Dion.  Halicam.  Antiq.  Rom.  4.) 
Whatever  truth  may  be  in  this  statement,  restraints  were  im- 
posed in  the  interest  of  the  master  himself,  or  of  his  heirs,  or  oi 
his  creditors. 

L  By  the  lea  Julia  de  advlteriis,  a  woman,  after  separation  from 
her  husband  by  divorce,  was  prohibited  from  selling  or  manu- 
mitting a  slave  for  sixty  days  (D.  40,  9,  14,  1) — a  prohibition 
thouglit  by  Ulpian  to  be  very  hard.     (D.  40,  9,  12,  1.) 

II.  Restraints  introduced  by  the  lex  jElia  Sentia,  A.D.  4. 

1.  This  law  prohibited  manumission  in  fraud  of  creditors. 

It  is  not  every  one  that  wishes  to  manumit  that  is  allowed  to  do  so.  For 
a  manumission  to  defraud  creditors  [or  a  patron]  is  void  ;  because  the  lejr 
jElia  Sentia  bars  the  freedom.    (J.  i,  6,  pr. ;  G.  i,  36-37.) 

And,  finally,  it  must  be  known  that  the  provision  of  the  lex  JElia  Sentia^ 
that  slaves  manumitted  in  order  to  defraud  creditors  shall  not  be  made  free, 
applies  to  aliens  too.  This  the  senate  determined  at  the  instance  of  the  late 
Emperor  Hadrian.  But  the  rest  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  that  statute  do 
not  apply  to  aliens.    (G.  i,  47.) 

What  is  a  fraud  upon  creditors  t 

A  man  manumits  to  the  fraud  of  his  creditors,  if  at  the  very  time  of  manu> 
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mission  he  is  insolvent,  or  if  to  give  freedom  to  his  slaves  will  make  him  an 
insolvent.  Yet  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  unless  the  manumitter  had, 
further,  the  intention  to  defraud  {animus  fraudandt)^  the  gift  of  freedom 
is  not  barred,  even  though  the  goods  are  not  enough  for  the  creditors. 
For  often  men's  fortunes  seem  larger  to  their  hopes  than  they  are  in  fact. 
We  see,  then,  that  to  bar  the  gift  of  freedom  there  must  be  a  double  fraud 
upon  the  creditors, — a  fraud  in  intention  on  the  part  of  the  manumitter,  and 
a  fraud  in  fact,  for  the  goods  must  prove  insufficient  for  the  creditors. 
G- 1,  6,  3,) 

There  roust  concur  both  design  {conciliunx)  and  fraudulent 
result  {eoentui).  (D.  42,  8,  15.)  Creditorea  are  any  persons 
haying  an  action  against  the  manumitter.     (D.  40,  9,  16,  2.) 

X  owed  money  to  A,  and  knowing  that  he  was  inBolvent,  manumitted  several  slaves 
hj  his  wilL  Afterwards  he  paid  A,  and  became  indebted  to  B,  and  died.  Julian 
decides  that  the  slaves  are  free,  because  X  intended  to  defraud  A  and  did  not,  and 
defrauded  B  withoat  intending  it.  Now  both  intention  and  actual  defeat  of  the 
oreditor  must  go  together.  (D.  42,  8,  15.)  A  must,  howe?er,  not  have  been  paid  off 
with  money  got  from  R     p.  42,  8,  16  ;  D.  40,  9,  25.) 

X  was  worth  1000  aiirei,  bnt  thought  he  had  only  800.  He  was  400  aurei  in  debt. 
To  defeat  his  creditors,  he  manumitted  his  slaves ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  will  be  paid 
in  lull,  the  manumission  is  valid.    (Theoph.  J.  1,  6,  8.) 

A  being  worth  420  aurti,  and  owing  400  avkreit  with  the  intention  of  defeating  his 
creditors,  manumits  B,  who  is  worth  20  aurei,  and  G,  D,  each  worth  10  aureU  B  will 
remain  free,  because  he  was  first  manumitted,  and  his  manumission  does  not  defeat 
the  creditor  ;  but  C  and  D  will  remain  slaves.     (D.  40,  9,  24.) 

A  is  worth  50  aurtij  and  he  owes  his  creditors  35  aurek  A  manumits  B,  worth  20 
a»m,  and  C  worth  15  aurei,  with  the  object  of  defrauding  his  creditors.  Here  B, 
although  first  manumitted,  cannot  be  free,  because  the  creditors  would  be  defrauded  ; 
but  as  C  is  worth  exactly  15  aurei,  and  his  manumission  does  not  interfero  with  the 
ereditcns,  C  will  obtain  his  freedom  in  preference  to  B.     (D.  40,  9,  24.) 

Exception. — ^A  master  is  allowed,  if  insolvent,  to  set  his  slave  free  by  will, 
and  appoint  him  his  heir.  And  in  that  case  the  slave  becomes  both  free  and 
his  sole  and  compulsory  heir,  if  only  there  is  no  other  heir  under  the  will 
And  that  may  be  because  no  one  was  designated  as  heir,  or  because  he  that  was 
designated,  on  whatever  ground,  did  not  become  heir.  This  is  a  provision 
of  the  same  lex  jElia  Seniiay  and  a  righteous  provision.  For  it  was  highly 
necessary  to  look  forward  to  the  case  of  needy  men,  to  whom  no  other  one 
would  become  heir,  and  to  see  that  a  man  should  have  his  own  slave  as  a 
necessary  heir  ;  for  then  he  would  satisfy  the  creditors  :  or  if  not,  the  credi- 
tors might  sell  the  goods  of  the  inheritance  in  his  slaveys  name,  and  so  the 
deceased  would  suffer  no  disgrace  {injuria),    (J.  1,6,  I.) 

And  the  rule  of  law  is  the  same,  even  if  no  mention  of  freedom  is  made 
when  the  slave  is  appointed  heir.  And  our  constitution  has  settled  this,  not 
only  in  the  case  of  an  insolvent  master,  but  generally  ;  for  we  pay  a  regard 
to  humanity  that  formerly  was  unknown.  And  so  now  the  very  entry  of  the 
slave  as  heir  of  itself  gives  him  his  freedom.  For  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
master^s  wishes  were,  that  the  heir  he  himself  chose  (though  he  omitted  to 
give  him  freedom)  should  remain  a  slave,  and  that  thus  he  should  have  no 
heir.     (J.  i,  6,  2.) 
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2.  A  master  under  twenty  years  of  age  cannot  manumit  a 
slave,  except  under  certain  restrictions. 

By  the  same  lex  JBlia  Sentia  a  master  under  twenty  is  not  allowed  to 
manumit  except  by  vindicta^  and  that  only  after  making  good  a  valid  reason 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  {Consilium).    (J.  i,  6,  4 ;  G.  i,  38.) 

And  even  if  he  wishes  to  make  him  a  Latin,  still  none  the  less  he  most 
make  good  a  reason  {Jusia  causa)^  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board,  and  then 
manumit  before  friends  (inler  amicos),    (G.  i,  41.) 

Effect  of  the  restraint  on  the  power  of  testation. 

Since  then  the  power  of  manumission,  in  the  case  of  masters  under  twenty, 
was  by  the  lex  jElia  Sentia  expressly  limited,  it  followed  that  a  master  that 
had  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  although  he  could  make  a  will  and 
therein  appoint  his  heir  and  leave  legacies,  yet  could  not,  so  long  as  he  was 
under  twenty,  give  a  slave  his  freedom.  Now  it  was  unbearable  that  a 
man  that  could  by  will  dispose  of  all  his  goods  was  not  allowed  to  give  one 
slave  his  freedom.  And  therefore  we  allow  him,  as  he  disposes  of  all  else,  to 
dispose  of  his  slaves  too,  according  to  his  last  wishes  {in  ultima  voluntaie\ 
as  he  pleases  ;  so  that  he  can  set  them  free.  But  freedom  is  beyond  ail 
price  ;  and  hence,  in  old  times,  it  was  forbidden  to  free  a  slave  before  the 
master  reached  his  twentieth  year.  We,  therefore,  choose  a  middle  path, 
and  give  a  master  under  twenty  leave  to  free  his  slave  by  will  only  if  he  has 
completed  his  seventeenth  and  entered  on  his  eighteenth  year.  For  since 
in  old  times  men  of  this  age  were  allowed  to  plead,  even  on  behalf  of  others, 
why  should  we  believe  that  their  soundness  of  judgment  will  fail  them  when 
they  come  to  give  freedom  to  their  own  slaves?    (J.  i,  6,  7  ;  G.  i,  40.) 

Justinian  afterwards  reduced  the  age  from  seventeen  to 
fourteen.     (Nov.  119,  2.) 

A  person  under  twenty  was  restricted  from  any  mode  of 
alienation  (subject  to  the  amendment  of  Justinian)  except  by 
the  vindicta^  with  the  consent  of  the  Board,  on  definite  legal 
grounds. 

1**.  The  constitution  of  this  Board. 

The  Board  {Consilium)  that  is  consulted,  consists,  in  Rome,  of  five  sena- 
tors and  live  Roman  knights  above  the  age  of  puberty  ;  in  the  provinces,  of 
twenty  recufieratoreSy  Roman  citizens.  In  the  provinces  it  meets  on  the  last 
day  of  the  assize  ;  but  at  Rome  there  are  fixed  days  for  manumissions  before 
the  Board.    (G.  i,  20.) 

The  Connenius  or  assizes  were  held  periodically  in  the  provinces.  On  the  last  da.j 
of  the  assise  the  President  took  his  seat  on  the  tribunal,  and  along  with  his  twenty 
Recuperatoret  [see  Book  IV.,  Recuperatoret]  heard  the  oases  for  manumission.  At 
Kome  the  Prietor  presided  over  tho  Senators  and  Equites.    (Theoph.  Imt,  1,  6,  4.) 

2^.  The  legal  grounds  of  manumission. 

Valid  reasons  lor  manumission  are  such  as  these — that  the  slave  to  be 
manumitted  is  the  father  or  mother,  or  son  or  daughter,  or  brother  or  sister 
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by  birth,  or  the  paedagogus  or  nurse,  or  teacher,  or  foster-child,  or  foster- 
brother,  of  the  manumitter.  Or  again,  that  the  slave  is  to  become  his  agent 
or  his  wife ;  provided  only  that  the  wife  must  be  married  within  six  months, 
unless  there  is  some  valid  reason  to  bar  the  marriage,  and  that  the  agent 
must  not  be  under  seventeen  at  the  time  of  manumission.  But  if  the  reason 
is  once  approved,  be  it  true  or  false,  the  approval  cannot  be  withdrawn. 
(J.  I,  6,  5-6  ;  G.  I,  19.) 

The  reasons  we  set  forth  above  in  treating  of  slaves  under  thirty 

apply  to  this  case  too.  And  conversely,  the  reasons  given  in  the  case  of  a 
master  under  twenty  may  be  extended  to  the  case  of  a  slave  under  thirty. 
(G.  I,  39.) 

How,  aaks  Theophilus,  oould  a  penou  be  a  freeman  and  a  Roman  citisen,  and  be 
the  owner  of  his  parents  as  slaves  ?    This  might  happen  in  several  ways. 

A  father,  B  mother,  and  C  son,  are  slaves  of  D.  I)  dies,  making  G  free  and  his 
heir.    A  and  B  will  be  slaves  of  0. 

A  has  two  children,  B  a  boy  and  C  a  girl,  by  his  female  slave.  B  and  G  are  of 
oonne  slaves,  their  mother  being  in  slaveiy.  A  makes  B  his  heir.  G  will  be  the 
slave  of  B. 

A  has  a  legitimate  son  B,  and  G  a  daughter  by  his  female  slave.  A  dies.  B 
inherits,  and  C  becomes  the  slave  of  B. 

3.  The  slave  must  be  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  requirement  as  to  the  age  of  a  slave  was  introduced  by  the  lex  jElia 
Sentia;  for  that  statute  enacted  that  slaves  under  thirty  should  not,  on 
manumission,  become  Roman  citizens,  unless,  indeed,  they  had  been  freed 
by  vindicta  after  a  valid  reason  for  the  manumission  had  been  approved  by 
the  Board.     (G.  i,  18.) 

If  .he  ,Uvo  ■n.nu^t.ed  ..,  „.te  tWrt,,  G.i».  „y.  h. 
became  a  Latin  (§  29,  30).  The  prohibition,  therefore,  of  the 
law  was  not  absolute,  as  in  the  case  where  the  master  was 
under  twenty;  and  a  manumission  not  complying  with  its 
terms  was  not  wholly  void,  but  had  the  effect  of  a  private 
mode  of  manumission.  TJIpian  (Frag.  1,  12)  states  that  to  be 
the  law  when  the  manumission  of  a  slave  under  age  was  by 
will ;  but  that  if  it  were  by  the  vindicta  it  was  wholly  void, — 
unless,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  passage  is  not  complete ; 
but  the  point  is  unimportant.  When  Justinian  abolished  the 
class  of  Latin  freedmen,  the  restraint  on  the  age  of  the  slave 
manumitted  was  tacitly  repealed,  and  in  the  Institutes  no 
mention  is  made  of  it. 

The  grounds  that  will  justify  manumission  by  a  master 
under  twenty  would  suffice  for  the  manumission  of  a  slave 
under  thirty.     (G.  1,  39.) 

Exception. — Moreover,  a  slave  under  thirty  may,  when  manumitted, 
become  a  Roman  citizen,  if  manumitted  by  an  insolvent  master  who  makes 
him  free  and  his  heir  by  will ;  provided  always  there  is  no  other  slave  whose 
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name  comes  before  his  in  the  like  position,  and  that  there  is  no  other  heir 
under  the  will.  This  is  due  to  the  lex  ^lia  Seniia,  And  Proculus  is  of 
opinion  that  we  must  lean  to  the  side  of  freedom,  and  hold  the  rule  the  same 
in  the  case  of  a  slave  that  is  named  as  heir  without  any  mention  of  freedonL 
(G  I,  21,  as  restored.) 

Since  by  the  lex  jElia  Seniia  the  slave  whose  name  is  written  first  as 
heir  alone  becomes  a  Roman  citizen,  it  was  held  that,  if  a  man  were  to  name 
as  heirs  his  bastards  by  a  female  slave,  all  would  remain  slaves,  for  his  words 
do  not  show  who  is  to  stand  first ;  and  that  the  estate  should  lose  more  than 
one  would  be  a  fraud  upon  the  creditor.  And  at  last,  a  Senatus  Consultum^ 
appended  to  the  lex  Fufia  Caninia^  provided  that  it  should  not  be  in  a 
debtor's  power  by  such  devices  to  evade  the  statute.    (G.  i,  21^,  as  restored.) 

III.  And  further,  the  lex  Fufia  Caninia  [a.D.  8]  sets  a  fixed  limit  to  the 
manumission  of  slaves  by  will.    (G.  i,  42). 

The  owner  of  more  than  2,  and  not  more  than  10,  is  { Ij'JXrno'e^c'^taJl 

M  10,  „  30,  n  \ 

n  30,  tt  IOO»  M  i 

And  lastly,  „  loo,  „  500,  „  ^ 

And  the  statute  pays  no  heed  to  larger  owners,  so  as  to  fix  any  proportionate 
part.  But  it  enjoins  that  no  man  be  allowed  to  manumit  more  than  100.  On 
the  other  hand,  too,  if  a  man  has  but  one  slave  in  all,  or  two  only,  the  law 
makes  no  provision  for  that  case,  and  his  power  to  manumit  is  unrestrained. 
(G.  I,  43) 

But  what  we  have  said  as  to  the  number  of  slaves  that  can  be  manumitted 
by  will,  must  be  taken  in  this  sense, — that  in  each  number,  where  only  one> 
third,  one-fourth,  or  one-fifth  can  be  freed,  one  may  always  manumit  as 
many  as  are  allowed  to  the  lower  number  that  goes  before.  The  statute 
itself  so  provides.  For  clearly  it  would  be  absurd  that  the  master  of  ten 
slaves  might  free  five — the  half,  namely,  of  all  he  has  ;  and  then  that  the 
owner  of  twelve  could  free  no  more  than  four.  But  those  that  have  more 
than  ten,  and  not  more  than  thirty,  may  manumit  any  number  not  exceeding 
five,  the  number  allowed  to  those  that  have  but  ten.    (G.  i,  45,  as  restored.) 

And  if  a  testator  exceeds  these  limits,  but  arranges  the  names  of  the 
slaves  he  frees  in  a  circle ;  then,  since  no  order  of  manumission  is  found, 
none  will  be  free.  For  the  lex  Fufia  Caninia  annuls  all  such  evasions. 
There  are  two  special  Senatus  Consulta  that  annul  all  the  devices  framed  to 
evade  that  statute.    (G.  i,  46,  as  restored.) 

To  manumission  not  by  will  this  statute  does  not  apply  at  .ill.  Those 
therefore  that  manumit  by  vindicta,  or  census,  or  among  friends  {inter 
amicos\  may  free  their  whole  household  if  there  is  no  other  ground  to  bar 
their  freedom.    (G.  i,  44.) 

The  lex  Fufia  Caninia  set  fixed  limits  to  the  manumission  of  slaves  by 
will.  As  this  was  a  bar  to  freedom,  and  somewhat  invidious  in  its  distinc- 
tions, we  have  resolved  on  its  abolition.  For  it  was  inhuman  enough  that 
during  his  life  a  man  might  give  freedom  to  all  his  household  (unless  there 
was  some  other  ground  to  bar  their  freedom),  but  on  his  deathbed  should  be 
deprived  of  all  such  power.    (J.  i,  7,  pr.) 

Secondj  Involunt&ry  Divestitive  Facte.      Freedom  given  to 
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the  slave  by  way  of  forfeiture  to  the  master  or  reward  to  the 

alaye. 

L  When  »  dek  ■!»▼•  was  abandoned  hj  bia  maater  and  leoovered,  daodim 
declared  that  the  slave  should  be  free.    (D.  40,  8,  2.) 

II.  Jostiuian  applied  the  same  remedy  when  the  master  exposed  an  infant  sUtsi 
(C.  1,4,  23;  Not.  153.) 

III.  When  a  female  slave,  sold  under  a  conditina  that  she  should  not  be  made  a 
pnttitste,  was  let  out  by  her  master  for  that  purpose,  her  former  master  ooohl 
demsod  her  freedom.  (D.  40, 8, 7.)  Theodosius  and  Valenttman  (A.D.  428)  extended 
this  relief  to  eTery  case  where  the  slave  was  made  a  prostitute  sgainst  her  will.  <C. 
1,4,12;  C.  1,4,  14.) 

IV.  A  master  who  maliciously  allowed  a  freeman  to  marry  his  female  slave  under 
mistake  forfeited  his  slave.     (Nov.  22,  11.) 

V.  Slaves  of  heretics,  or  psgans,  or  Jews,  by  accepting  Christianity,  were 
released  from  slavery  ;  and  even  if  the  mastera  fuUowed  them,  and  were  admitted  into 
the  Camrcb,  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  back  their  slaves.    (C.  1,  3,  66,  3.) 

VL  A  sl&ve  who  disclosed  the  ssssfsin  of  his  msster  waa  regarded  as  a  freedman 
of  bia  msster  {Ubertug  oremus).     (D.  40,  8,  6 ;  G.  7,  13,  1.) 

VIL  Coostaatine  enacted  that  a  slave  who  procured  the  conviction  of  coinets  of 
bad  money  should  be  frse,  snd  that  the  iniperial  exchequer  should  compensate  their 
maaten.     (C.  7,  IS,  2.) 

Tin.  He  alao  gave  a  alave  liberty  who  disclosed  a  rape  that  had  been  concealed 
or  compromisecL     (C.  7,  13,  3.) 

Remedies. 

A,  RnrxDixs  in  bsspzct  op  Biobtb  and  Durtis.  (a.)  Riobts  op  Tini  Mastbb.— 
As  between  the  alave  and  msster  there  were  no  actions ;  but  the  Prefect  of  the 
city  heard  complaints  made  by  slaves  againat  their  master  when  they  were  left 
without  sufficient  food,  or  ill-used.  (D.  1,  12,  1,  1  ;  D.  5,  1,  53.)  In  some  cases  of 
nitMonduct  the  master  was  obliged  to  sell  the  alave  ;  in  othera,  the  slave  was  forfeited 
and  acquired  his  freedom. 

Aa  agiunat  third  parties,  in  addition  to  the  usual  actions  for  delicts  {actio  furti, 
n  hononim  raptorum,  damni  injuria,  injuriarum),  two  remedies  are  specially  applicable 
to  slaves. 

1.  Actio  de  §ervo  eomtpto. 

V.  By  whom  could  the  actio  dt  tervo  corrvpto  be  brought  ? 

The  owner,  at  the  time  the  wrong  was  done,  had  the  action,  even  when  the  alave 
vasb  pledge  (D.  11,  3,  14,  4),  and  it  was  not  extinguished  by  the  manumission  of 
the  alave.     (D.  11,  3,  5,  4.) 

2*.  The  measure  of  damage.  ITie  damages  are  double  the  amount  of  the  deprecia- 
tioD  in  the  value  of  the  slave  (D.  11,  3,  5,  2),  and  of  what  the  slave  carried 
off.  (D.  11,  3,  10.)  It  was  the  duty  of  the  judge  who  heard  the  cauae  to  eatimato 
kovmuch  that  was.  (D.  11,  3,  14,  8.)  llius  the  oompenaation  or  penalty  paid  by 
a  msster  for  a  wrong  done  by  a  slave  may  be  recovered  from  the  person  who  has 
ocrmpted  the  slave— that  is,  induced  him  to  do  the  wrong — whether  such  person  has 
besefited  by  it  or  not.     (D.  11,  3.  14,  7 ;  D.  II,  3,  10.) 

^^  Although  of  Prstorian  origin,  the  action  is  perpetual,  not  temporary.  (D.  11, 
3, 13.  pr.) 

4*.  It  may  be  brought  by  the  heirs  of  the  owner,  but  not  againat  the  heirs  of  the 
vTODgdoer,  because  a  penal  action  never  lies  against  the  heirs  of  a  wrongdoer.  (D.  11, 
3, 13  pr.) 

Special  procedure  in  regard  to  fugitive  slaves.     Besides  the  edict  of  the  Pretor 
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4iie  HTvo  eomipto\  a  Senatut  Gonsultum  imposed  a  fine  for  harbouring  fugitiye  slaves 
(D.  11,  4,  1,  1) ;  and  Cunstantine  enacted  that  he  who  did  so  must  return  the  slav^e 
with  another  of  equal  value,  or  20  tolidi.  Masters  in  search  of  fugitive  slaves  must 
obtain  written  authority  from  the  Emperor  to  the  magistrates,  who  thereupon  were 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  100  9olidi  if  they  did  not  give  their  help.  (D.  11,  4,  1,  2.) 
Whoever  apprehended  a  fugitive  slave  was  bound  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  municipal 
magistrates,  or  other  public  officer.  (D.  11,  4,  1,  8  ;  D.  11,  4, 1, 6.)  Mere  fugitation 
was  not  treated  by  the  law  as  a  crime,  unless  the  slave  passed  himself  (»ff  as  free 
(D.  11,  4,  2),  or  was  caught  trying  to  escape  to  a  foreign  country.     (C.  6,  1,  3.) 

(b)  Duties  of  the  Master — noxalia  actio, 

1.  Origin. 

Noxa/es  actiones  have  been  established  both  by  statutes  and  by  edict.  By 
statutes,  as  for  theft  by  the  XI I  Tables,^  and  for  damnum  injuria  by  the  Ux 
Aquilia,     By  the  Praetor's  edict  as  for  injuria  and  robbery.    (J.  4,  8,  4 ; 

a  4,  76.) 

2.  Damages. 

A  master  sued  in  a  noxalis  actio  on  account  of  his  slave  may  free  him- 
self by  surrendering  the  slave  (noxae  dedendo)  to  the  plaintiff.  Such  a  sur- 
render is  a  final  transfer  of  all  his  rights  as  master.  If,  however,  the  slave 
can  find  money  to  compensate  the  new  master  to  whom  he  is  surrendered 
for  the  damage  {damnum)  sustained,  then  by  the  Praetor's  help,  even  against 
the  new  master's  will,  he  gains  his  manumission.    (J.  4,  8,  3.) 

If  therefore  the  judge  is  trying  a  noxalis  actio^  and  if  it  shall  appear  that 
judgment  must  be  given  against  the  master,  it  is  his  duty  to  give  it  in  the 
following  form : — Publius  Maevius  I  condemn  to  pay  to  Lucius  Titius  ten 
aureiy  or  to  surrender  the  offender  {noxam  dedere),    (J.  4,  17,  i.) 

S.  When  the  master  affirmed  that  the  slave  was  not  under  his  control  {jiUfgta*\  the 
Prietor  gave  an  election  to  the  plaintiff,  either  to  compel  the  defendant  to  declare  upon 
oath  that  the  slave  was  not  under  his  control,  and  that  he  had  not  parted  with  the 
control  to  defeat  the  plaintiff,  or  to  accept  an  action  not  involving  the  surrender  of  the 
slave  {noxae  deditio),  (D.  9,  4,  21,  2.)  If  the  defendant  will  not  take  the  oath,  it  is  the 
same  as  if  the  action  were  undefended  (D.  9,  4,  21,  4) ;  but  if  he  swears,  he  is  relieved 
until  such  time  as  the  slave  comes  under  his  control.     (D.  9,  4,  21,  6.) 

4.  If  the  master  did  not  deny  control  over  the  slave,  whether  he  produced  the  slave 
or  not,  the  action  proceeded.  If  the  slave  was  absent  without  the  fault  of  the  master, 
the  latter  must  defend  the  action,  and  give  security  to  produce  him  when  he  returns. 
(D.  2.  9,  2,  1.) 

B.  Remedies  in  Respect  of  the  Investitive  Facts,  or  the  procedure  to  be  adopted 
by  a  master  in  claiming  his  slave. 

I.  The  action  by  which  a  person  claiming  to  be  the  owner,  or  to  have  an  interest  in 
another  as  a  slave,  demanded  that  he  should  be  given  up  to  him,  was  called  a  liberaiit 
catua. 

1.  This  action  might  be  brought  not  only  by  a  person  claiming  as  owner,  but  by  any 
one  who  had  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  alleged  slave  as  t^  fructuariu*.  (D.  40,  12, 
8,  pr.  ;  D.  40,  12,  12,  5.) 

2.  By  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables,  the  person  claimed  as  a  slave  could  not 
defend  himself,  but  must  be  represented  by  a  friend  acting  as  defendant,  who  was 
called  the  claimant  for  freedom,  adterUtr  libertnUU.  (C.  Th.  4,  8, 1.)  Ilie  adserior  took 
up  the  defence  at  his  own  risk,  and  was  obliged  to  find  security  for  the  deli  very  of 

^  Si  tervui  furtum  faxU  noxamve  noeuU,     (D.  9,  4  2,  1.) 
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the  ml  defendant  to  his  master,  if  the  suit  should  he  so  decided.  If  he  fsiled,  he  paid 
tbe  eottL  On  the  other  hand,  the  person  diuming  the  slave  paid  a  pennltj  if  he 
{uled.  (Pan],  Sent.  5,  1,  5.)  In  three  cases  Theodosius  provided  that  the  defendant 
migbt  appear  without  an  adtertor  when  he  bad  been  in  possession  of  freedom  for  twenty 
jein,  or  had  held  a  public  office,  or  had  lived  openly  in  the  same  place  with  the  person 
claiining  him  as  slave.  (C.  Th.  4,  8,  5.)  Finally,  Justinian  abolished  the  office  of 
odmior,  and  allowed  a  person,  whether  claimed  as  a  slaTc  or  claiming  to  be  free,  to 
be  tued  or  to  sue  in  his  own  name.  He  provided,  moreover,  that  a  person  living  in 
freedom,  whom  it  was  sought  to  reduce  into  slavery,  could  act  by  a  procurator  ;  but  a 
penoD  ID  slavery  must  appear  and  sue  on  his  own  behalf.    (C.  7,  17, 1.) 

8.  An  action  could  not 'be  brought  more  than  once  by  the  same  claimant  against 
Un  ssme  defendant  (C.  7,  16,  4),  but  the  judgment  in  favour  of  the  defendant  did 
Bot  prevent  a  new  claimant  bringing  an  action  (D.  40, 12,  42) }  for  of  course,  although 
tbe  first  claimant  was  not  his  msster,  another  might  be. 

4.  Prescription.  If  the  person  enjoying  liberty  knows  that  he  is  a  slave  {ddo 
9ab  tA  pottegtume  liberiaHt  «s<),  there  is  no  limit  to  the  time  during  which  he  may 
be  claimed  by  his  owner.  But  if  he  has  for  twenty  years  been  free,  without  knowing 
that  be  was  a  slave  {bonajide  in  poitetnone  libertatit),  his  liberty  cannot  be  challenged. 
IC.7,22,2.) 

5.  Until  the  suit  is  decided,  the  defendant  retains  his  liberty,  if  he  enjoyed 
\3berij  when  the  suit  was  begun.  (C.  7, 16,  14.)  This  was  the  principle  violated  by 
Ai^as  Claudius,  when  he  ordered  the  daughter  of  Viiginius  to  be  given,  for  interim 
custody,  to  one  of  his  own  minions. 

6.  Punuhment  for  a  malicious  questioning  of  one's  liberty.  A  dsimnnt  that  has 
nischlevoasly  and  without  reason  attacked  the  freedom  of  any  one,  is  liable  to  an 
action  for  damages,  actio  injuriarum  or  de  ealumnia.  (C.  7,  16.  31.)  He  might  also 
be  pnniiihed  witii  exile.    (D.  40,  12,  39,  1.) 

7.  The  burden  of  proof.  The  presumption  of  the  Roman  law  was  not  in  favour  of 
Kberty  nor  against  it,  but  in  fsvour  of  the  state  in  which  the  alleged  slave  was  {aine 
fMo  malo)  at  tbe  time  the  action  was  brought  In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  upon 
vhoni  the  burden  of  proof  lay,  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  institute  a  previous 
bquiry  into  tbe  condition  of  the  slave  beforu  the  suit  began.  If  the  alleged  slave  had 
been  free,  but  at  the  time  of  the  suit  bad  been  seized  by  violence,  and  kept  by  the 
slleged  master  as  a  slave,  the  slave  was  regarded  as  free,  and  the  msster  must  prove 
that  he  was  owner.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  slave  escaped  and  hid  himself  for 
*omt  jean,  and,  when  the  master  found  him,  denied  his  status  ;  upon  proof  of  those 
f:tcte  the  slave  would  be  required  to  prove  that  he  was  free.  (D.  40, 12, 7,  5 ;  D. 
40,  12.  10.) 

a  Remedies  in  Resfect  of  the  Divestitivi  Facts. 

L  laberalii  Cauta,  This  is  the  same  action  as  the  former,  but  the  position  of  the 
ptftiee  is  reversed  ;  the  master  of  the  slave  is  now  tbe  defendant. 

1.  Prior  to  Justinian,  this  action  must  be  brought  by  the  claimant  for  freedom, 
adiertor  Ubertatis  ;  but  Justinian  gave  the  action  directly  to  the  person  claiming  free- 
^io.  It  might  also  be  brought  by  tbe  father  of  the  alleged  slave,  even  against  the 
vidies  of  the  latter.  (D.  40, 1 2, 1 ,  pr. )  Children  could  bring  the  suit  in  behalf  of  parents, 
a^  irrespective  of  their  wuhes,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  children 
for  their  parents  to  be  in  slavery.  (D.  40,  12,  1,  1.)  Cognates  (D.  40,  12, 1,  2)  and 
ill<^itimate  children  (D.  40,  12,  3,  pr.)  enjoyed  the  same  privilege,  'ihe  defendant 
vaa  the  person  who  set  up  any  interest  in  the  claimant  as  a  slave. 

2.  If  the  person  claiming  freedom  is  living  with  the  defendant  as  his  slave,  the 
actiisi  must  be  brought  in  the  place  where  the  master  lives.     (C.  3,  22,  4.) 

3.  The  suit  for  freedom  might  be  brought  oftener  than  once  (C.  7,  17,  1),  but  not 
onkss  some  new  ground  had  arisen  in  support  of  the  claim.     (D.  40,  12,  25,  1 .) 

4.  There  is  no  prescription  against  freedom  (C.  7, 22,  8)  ;  and,  therefore,  however 
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long  ft  person  had  been  in  lUvery,  he  wm  not  preclnded  from  aaerting  hit  freedom. 
Another  role  tended  to  f»vonr  liberty.  After  a  person  had  been  dead  five  yean,  it 
was  not  permitted  to  challenge  his  status,  with  a  view  to  degrade  him,  bat  it  was 
allowed  to  show  that  his  status  was  higher.  Thus  if  he  died  a  slave,  it  oonld  be 
sworn  after  five  years  that  he  was  really  freebom ;  but  if  he  died  free,  it  was  not  allowed 
after  that  time  to  prove  him  to  be  a  slave.  This  rule  was  introduoed  by  NerviL 
(D.  40, 15,  4,  pr.  ;  D.  40, 15, 1, 4  ;  D.  40, 15, 8.) 

II.  Special  remedies  for  bequests  of  liberty  on  trust — Fideieommiita, 

The  perM>n  who  was  bound  by  will  or  codicils  to  manumit  a  slave,  migbt  refuse  to 
do  so,  or  might  evade  summons  to  a  court  of  law,  and  thereby  delay  or  defeat  the 
benevolence  of  the  deceased.  This  inconvenience  was  .removed  by  the  following 
enactments  : — 1.  The  SemUut  ConMuUum  Mubriaatum  {temp.  Trajan)  gave  the  Prmtor 
power  to  declare  a  slave  free,  if  the  person  who  ought  to  manumit  him  was  summoned 
and  refused  to  appear.     (D.  40,  5,  26,  7  ;  C.  7,  4, 5.) 

2.  The  SentUui  ConnUtum  Jkuumianum  {temp.  Trajan,  or  not  later  than  Antoninos 
Pius)  gave  the  same  remedy  when  the  person  was  summoned,  but  had  a  good  excuse 
for  non-attendance.     (D.  40,  5,  51,  4.) 

8.  The  Senatua  ConnUtum  VUraeianum  {temp,  Hadrian  or  Antoninus  rather  than 
Vesparian)  extended  the  remedy  to  the  cane  where  the  delay  was  caused  not  by 
the  person  required  to  manumit  the  slave,  but  by  the  ineapaoicy  of  a  eo-heir.  (D.  40, 
5, 80, 6.) 

4.  The  Senatua  Ootuultum  Juncianum  enabled  the  Prastor  to  decree  liberty  when 
the  slaves  ordered  to  be  manumitted  did  not  belong  to  the  testator.     (D.  40,  5, 28,  4.) 

Filially,  Marcus  Aurelius  states  that  no  incapacity  or  default  of  the  person  whoae 
duty  it  is  to  manumit  the  slaves  shall  prejudice  their  claim  to  freedom.  (D.  40,  6, 
80,  16.) 

The  iiTTBRDicr  de  lihero  homtne  exhihendo.  This  interdict  is  enforced  only  when 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  status  of  the  freeman  whom  it  is  sought  to  liberate 
from  illegal  detention.  (D.  48,  29,  8,  7.)  The  word  to  produce  {exkibere)  signifies 
to  bring  the  person  asked  into  courts  so  that  be  may  be  seen  and  touched.  (D.  43, 
29,  8,  8.)  The  order  was  to  produce  the  free  person  whom  you  wrongfully  detain. 
(D.  48,  29,  4,  pr.)  Quem  liberum  dolo  malo  retinei,  exhibeaa.  (D.  43,  29,  1,  pr.)  This 
order  is  peremptory,  and  must  be  at  once  obeyed.  (D.  43,  29,  4,  2.)  If  the  defendant 
is  condemned,  but  rather  than  produce  the  person  whom  he  wrongfully  detains,  paya 
the  sum  named  as  damages,  the  plaintiff  or  anyone  else  can  at  once  bring  a  new 
interdict,  carrying  a  repetition  of  the  damages,  and  this  may  be  repeated  until  the 
person  ii  actually  produced.     (D.  43,  29,  8,  13.) 


APPENDIX. 

In  this  work  no  place  is  assigned  to  the  rights  of  citizenship 
as  a  distinct  topic  in  Roman  law.  The  proper  place  for  that 
subject  would  be  a  chapter  preliminary  to  the  general  body  of 
the  work.  But  such  a  chapter  has  not  been  inserted,  partly 
from  reasons  of  convenience,  and  partly  because,  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  questions  regarding  citizenship  had  practically  ceased 
to  exist  (see  p.  30).  In  the  time  of  Gains,  however,  the  rules 
for  determining  questions  of  that  kind  were  still  of  importance, 
and  the  following  passages  may  be  considered  as  illustrations  of 
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the  general  rule  stated  above  (p.  23),  governing  the  determina- 
tion of  9iatU8. 

Therefore  if  a  woman  that  is  a  Roman  citizen  is,  while  pregnant,  inter- 
dicted from  fire  and  water,  and  so  becomes  an  alien  before  childbirth,  many 
draw  a  distinction,  and  think  that  if  it  was  in  lawful  marriage  that  she  con- 
ceived, then  her  offspring  is  a  Roman  citizen  ;  but  if  not,  then  an  alien. 
(G.  I,  90.) 

Interdiction  from  fire  and  water  was  the  old  republican  form  of  banishment.  The 
object  was  to  compel  the  citizen  to  withdraw  himself,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
drawing  down  on  the  city  the  anger  of  some  deity,  in  conaequence  of  driving  a  wor- 
shipper from  his  altan. 

Again,  if  a  woman  that  is  a  Roman  citizen  and  pregnant  is  made  a  slave 
under  the  Sena/us  Consultum  Claudianum^  for  having  intercourse  with  a 
slave  belonging  to  another  despite  the  master's  warnings,  then  in  this  case 
many  draw  a  distinction,  and  hold  that  her  offspring,  if  conceived  in  lawful 
marriage,  is  a  Roman  citizen ;  but  if  not,  a  slave,  and  the  property  of  the 
master  that  now  holds  the  mother  as  a  slave.  And  again,  if  an  alien  conceives 
not  in  lawful  marriage,  and  thereafter  becomes  a  Roman  citizen  before  child- 
birth, then  her  child  is  a  Roman  citizen.  But  if  the  father  is  an  alien  to 
whom  she  is  united  according  to  alien  statutes  and  usage,  it  seems  from  the 
Senatus  Consultum  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian  that 
the  offspring  is  an  alien,  unless  the  father  too  has  gained  the  Roman  citizen- 
ship.   (G.  I,  91,  92.) 

The  rule  just  stated,  that  if  a  female  Roman  citizen  marries  an  alien  the 
offspring  is  alien,  is  one  that  holds  good  even  when  there  is  no  conubium 
between  the  parties.  This  was  already  accomplished  by  the  iex  Minicia  [of 
uncertain  date],  which  provides  also  that  if  a  male  Roman  citizen  marries  an 
alien  woman  with  whom  he  has  no  conubium^  the  offspring  of  their  inter- 
course is  an  alien.  In  the  former  case  the  statute  was  needed,  for  otherwise, 
since  there  was  no  conubium  between  the  parents,  the  child  would,  by  the 
rule  of  the  yus  Gentium,  follow  the  mother's  condition,  not  the  father's.  But 
the  part  that  ordains  that  a  child  whose  father  is  a  Roman  citizen  and  its 
mother  an  alien,  is  itself  an  alien,  brings  in  nothing  new  ;  for  even  without 
that  statute  this  would  be  so  by  the  rule  of  the  Jus  Gentium.  (G.  i,  78,  as 
restored.) 

Nay,  even  the  offspring  of  a  Latin  woman  and  a  Roman  citizen  follows 
its  mother's  condition ;  for  to  this  case  the  iex  Minicia  does  not  refer. 
True,  indeed,  it  embraces  not  only  aliens,  but  also  so-called  Latins.  But 
the  Latins  it  refers  to  are  Latins  in  another  sense — Latins  forming  distinct 
peoples  and  communities,  who  were  in  fact  aliens.    (G.  i,  79.) 

And  on  the  same  principle  conversely  the  offspring  of  a  Latin  father  and  a 
female  Roman  citizen  is  a  Roman  citizen.  Some,  however,  thought  that  if 
the  marriage  were  contracted  under  the  lex  jElia  Sentia  the  offspring  would 
be  a  Latin.  Because  seemingly  in  that  case  the  lex  ^lia  Sentia  and  the 
lex  Junia  [Norbana]  gave  conubium  between  the  parties  ;  and  the  eflect  of 
conubium  always  is  that  the  offspring  follows  the  father's  condition.  If 
however,  the  marriage  were  otherwise  contracted,  then  they  thought  the 
offspring  would  by  the  Jus  Gentium  follow  the  condition  of  the  mother 
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our  day  this  matters  nothing.  For  the  rule  in  use  is  declared  by  the  Senatus 
Consultum  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian,  that  in  any 
case  the  son  of  a  Latin  father  and  a  female  Roman  citizen  is  a  Roman 
citizen.    (G.  i.  80.) 

And  in  agreement  with  this,  a  Senatus  Consultum  of  the  same  reign 
declares  that  the  offspring  of  a  Latin  father  and  an  alien  mother,  as  also,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  an  alien  father  and  a  Latin  mother,  is  to  follow  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mother.    (G.  i,  81.) 

Statutory  Exceptions, 

We  ought  to  observe,  however,  whether  there  are  any  cases  in  which  the 
rule  of  the  Jus  Gentium  is  changed  either  by  a  statute,  or  by  a  decree  having 
the  force  of  a  statute.  (G.  I,  83.)  For  instance  : — Under  the  Senatus 
Consultum  Claudianum  a  female  Roman  citizen  that  has  intercourse  with  the 
slave  of  another  with  the  master's  consent,  can  herself  by  covenant  remain 
free  while  her  issue  is  a  slave.  For  the  agreement  between  her  and  the 
master  of  the  slave  is  by  that  Senatus  Consultum  made  valid.  But  afterwards 
the  late  Emperor  Hadrian  was  moved,  by  the  injustice  of  the  case  and  the 
anomalous  nature  of  the  law,  to  bring  back  the  rule  of  the  Jus  Gentium; 
and  thus,  since  the  woman  remains  free,  her  offspring  too  is  free.    (G.  I,  84.} 

And  again,  by  the  lex  Latina^  the  offspring  of  a  female  slave  and  a  freeman 
might  be  free.  For  that  statute  provides  that  if  a  man  has  intercourse  with 
another's  slave  in  the  belief  that  she  is  free,  then  the  offspring,  if  males,  are 
free  ;  but  if  females,  belong  to  the  woman's  master.  But  in  this  case  too  the 
late  Emperor  Vespasian  was  moved  by  the  anomalous  nature  of  the  law  to 
bring  back  the  rule  of  the  Jus  Gentium,  And  thus  in  all  cases  the  offspring, 
even  if  males,  are  slaves  of  the  mother's  owner.  But  that  part  of  the  same 
statute  remains  untouched  which  provides  that  the  offspring  of  a  free  woman 
by  another's  slave,  whom  she  knew  to  be  a  slave,  are  slaves.  Therefore 
among  those  that  have  no  such  statute,  the  offspring,  by  the  Jus  Gentium^ 
foHow  the  mother's  condition,  and  are  therefore  free.    (G.  I,  85,  86.) 


n.— PATRIA  POTESTAS. 
Definition. 

The  Patria  Potestaa  is  the  name  for  the  rights  enjojed  by 
the  head  of  a  Roman  family  over  his  legitimate  children.  (D. 
50,  16,215.) 

The  potfstas  could  be  enjoyed  only  by  Roman  citizens,  and 
thus  the  loss  of  citizenship  involved  the  loss  of  the  potestcu. 
Slaves  "who,  on  being  manumitted,  became  Roman  citizens^ 
and  were  married,  acquired  the  poiestas  over  their  children 
bom  after  the  manumission. 
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We  have  potestas  over  our  children  by  a  regular  marriage  begotten. 
The  jus  potestcUis  that  we  have  over  our  children  is  peculiar  to  Roman 
citizens.  For  no  other  people  have  such  power  over  their  children  as  we 
have.  This  was  pointed  out  by  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian  in  an  edict  he  put 
forth  regarding  those  that  asked  from  him  Roman  citizenship  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  Nor  am  I  unmindful  that  the  people  called  Galatae 
believe  that  children  are  in  the  potestas  of  their  parents.  0*  i*  9i  pi**  ^  t 
G.  I,  55.) 

The  statement  of  Gains  that  snch  a  power  as  the  pairia 
potestas  was  unknown  except  among  the  Romans  and  Galatians, 
correctly  represents  the  belief  of  the  Roman  jurists,  but  does 
not  correctly  represent  the  fact  A  similar  power  is  found 
among  many  other  nations  of  antiquity.  Maine's  AncierU  Law^ 
135.  ''  The  heir,  as  long  as  he  is  a  child,  differeth  nothing  &om 
a  servant  though  he  be  lord  of  all."    Galatians  iv.  1. 

The  powers  enjoyed  by  a  father  over  his  children  were 
identical  with  those  that  a  master  possessed  over  his  slave. 
Bnt  this  statement  is  subject  to  a  very  important  qualification. 
Within  the  domain  of  private  law,  a  son  was  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  slave  ;  but  in  the  sphere  of  public  rights 
and  duties  the  son  was  free  and  independent  The  State  had 
the  first  claim  on  its  citizens,  and  where  its  demands  intervened 
the  paternal  despotism  was  excluded.  (D.  1,  6,  9.)  Thus  a 
son  could  be  elected  magistrate,  although  ho  could  not  marry 
without  his  father's  consent ;  and  he  could  act  as  tutor  even 
against  his  father's  wishes,  because  the  office  of  tutor  was  a 
public  duty.  (D.  36,  1,  13,  6 ;  D.  36,  1,  14,  pr.)  In  the  same 
way  a  son  could  act  bb  judex  or  judicial  referee  even  to  his  own 
father.  (D.  5,  1,  77  ;  D.  5,  1,  78.)  Again  a  son  elected  Consul 
could  himself  superintend  the  cei*emouy  of  his  own  emancipation 
from  the  potestas.     (D.  1,  7,  3.) 

Within  the  sphere  of  private  law,  however,  the  position 
of  a  son  is  strictly  to  be  compared  with  that  of  a  slave.  To 
what  extent  the  comparison  is  in  favour  of  the  son,  will  appear 
by  a  consideration  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  potestas. 

1.  During  the  Republic,  a  son  was  as  incapable  of  possessing 
property  as  a  slave.  All  his  labour,  all  that  he  acquired, 
became  the  property  of  his  father.  The  steps  by  which  this 
rigorous  incapacity  was  modified,  will  be  enumerated  in  their 
place  under  the  law  of  Property.  (See  Peculiunu)  It  may, 
however,  be  here  mentioned  that  the  Roman  father  seems  to 
the  last  to  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  selling  the  labour  of  tfc*^^ 
under  bis  potestas.    (Paul,  Sent  5,  1,  1.) 
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2.  The  supreme  power  of  life  and  death  is  Bpecially  Tnetitioned 
in  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables  as  belonging  to  the  paterfamilioM. 
We  may  regard  this  power  as  an  aspect  of  the  general  right  of 
property, — the  right,  as  it  is  expressed,  of  doing  what  one  likes 
with  one's  own  ;  and  such  was,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the 
aspect  in  which  it  presented  itself  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
legal  history.  But  another  view  mingled  with  this  debased 
conception  of  paternal  authority — the  view,  namely,  that  the 
despotic  authority  of  the  pater/amiliaa  bore  the  character  of 
patriarchal  jurisdiction  rather  than  ownership.  Seneca  calls 
the  paterfamilias  a  domestic  judge  (judex  domesticus),  (Con- 
trovers.  2,  3),  and  domestic  magistrate  {magvstratua  damestieua) 
(De  Benef.  3,  2).  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  right  to  kill  his  off- 
spring undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  Roman  father  during  the 
Republia 

The  power  of  life  and  death  included  all  minor  inflictions  of 
pain.  The  paterfamilias  could  imprison  a  refractory  son  for  days 
or  months  or  years,  according  to  his  sole  arbitrary  pleasure, 
even  although  the  son  had  enjoyed  the  highest  honours  of  the 
State.  The  paterfamilias  could  flog  his  children  with  any 
degree  of  severity,  and  could  bind  them  in  chains  and  send 
them  to  work  like  convicts  in  the  field&  (Dion.  Hal,  Antiq. 
Bam,  2,  27.) 

To  these  harsh  rights  there  was,  according  to  Dionysius 
Halicarnassus  (Anfiq,  Rom,  2,  51),  a  humane  and  interesting 
exception.  Romulus,  he  says,  made  a  law  to  the  effect  that 
his  subjects  should  not  expose  any  male  children,  or  their 
firstborn  female  child,  unless  such  children  were,  in  the  opinion 
of  five  neighbours,  so  deformed  that  they  ought  to  be  killed. 
An  ofiender  against  this  law  was  subject,  in  addition  to 
other  penalties,  to  the  forfeiture  of  half  his  property  to  the 
State.  Heineccius  refers  to  this  passage  without  compre- 
hending its  significance.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr 
John  M'Lennan  (the  author  of  that  ingenious  and  admirable 
work  on  tlie  earlier  stages  of  social  development,  Primitive 
Marriage)  as  *'  a  fine  example  of  good  old  savage  law."  Infanti- 
cide is  an  almost  universal  practice  among  savages,  and  receives 
its  first  customary  check  by  the  rule  that  forbids  the  destiniction 
of  the  males  and  eldest  femala  The  reason  why  only  the  eldest 
female  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  exception,  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  small  value  of  women  to  a  savage  community.  As  a  rule, 
savages  prefer  to  steal  their  wives  instead  of  rearing  them« 
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This  law,  then,  ascribed  to  RotiiiiIur,  is  an  indication,  and  not 
the  only  one,  that  the  customary  law  of  the  Romans,  as  embodied 
and  fixed  in  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  was  not  really  the 
beginning  of  Roman  law.  It  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  an  earlier 
and  forgotten  stage  of  development  leading  back  to  a  far-off 
state  of  savagery.  According  to  Cicero  {De  Leg.  38)  this  law 
of  Romulus  was  transferred  to  the  XII  Tables ;  but  in  spite  of 
that,  it  remained  as  a  tradition  among  a  people  that  had  for- 
gotten its  origin  and  meaning,  and  we  are  assured  by  various 
writers  that  the  practice  of  infanticide  was  common  even  down 
to  the  Empire. 

The  exercise  of  the  extreme  power  of  killing  is  not  unknown 
to  the  readers  of  Roman  history,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
time  of  Constantino  that  an  exercise  of  the  ancient  right 
of  slaying  was  declared  to  be  murder.  Before  his  time, 
however,  the  cruelty  of  patrea/amilias  had  been  rebuked  and 
restrained. 

In  the  time  of  Trajan,  a  father  having  been  guilty  of  gross 
cruelty  to  his  son  was  compelled  by  that  Emperor  to 
emancipate  him,  and  was  deprived  of  all  share  in  his  in- 
heritance. (D.  37,  12,  5.)  A  similar  case  occurred  under 
Hadrian.  A  father,  while  hunting,  killed  his  son,  and  was 
punished  by  deportation  to  an  island.  He  was  stigmatised  as 
exercising  the  right  of  a  robber  rather  than  the  right  of  a  father, 
and  yet  be  had  received  what  must  be  considered  severe  pro- 
vocation, the  son  having  committed  adultery  with  his  step- 
mother. (D.  48,  9,  5.)  In  the  year  A.D.  228,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  treats  the  right  of  life  and  death  as  obsolete,  and 
states  that  if  the  father  wished  to  impose  more  severe  punish- 
ment on  a  child  than  simple  flogging,  he  must  apply  to  the 
highest  judicial  authority,  the  President  of  the  Province,  for 
his  sanction.  (D.  48,  8,  2.)  Finally,  in  a.d.  318,  Constantino 
enacted  that  i{  a  paterfamilicu  slew  his  son,  he  should  suffer  the 
death  of  a  parricide ;  t.^.,  be  tied  up  in  a  sack  with  a  cock,  a 
viper,  and  an  ape,  and  be  thrown  into  the  sea  or  a  river  to  be 
drowned.  (C.  9,  17, 1.)  In  A.D.  374  an  enactment  of  Valen- 
tinian,  Valens»  and  Gratian  made  the  exposure  of  infant  chil- 
dren a  crime,  thus  imposing  upon  parents  an  obligation  to  rear 
their  offspring.     (C.  8,  52,  2.) 

3.  The  right  of  selling  their  children  belonged  to  the  fatliAr 
who  had  the  potestas.    *'  Over  his  lawful  children  let  h' 
the  power  of  life  and  death  and  of  sale.    K  the  fat^ 
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Bells  the  son,  let  the  son  be  free  from  the  father."^  The  child 
who  was  sold  did  not,  however,  become  a  slave.  (C.  8.  47,  10  ; 
Paul,  Sent.  5,  1,  1.)  He  was  held  in  maneipio.  (See  Maneipium.) 
From  this  state,  a  son  voluntarily  sold  by  his  father,  was  re- 
leased by  enrolment  on  the  census,  even  without  the  consent  of 
the  person  who  had  him  in  mandpio.  (G.  1,  140.)  A  son  thus 
relieved  from  maneipium  fell  back  into  the  poteatas  of  his  father, 
and  but  for  the  restriction  of  the  XII  Tables  to  three  sales, 
the  process  might  have  been  repeated  indefinitely. 

Tradition  ascribed  to  Numa  Pompilius  a  restriction  on  the 
power  of  sale,  to  the  effect  that  if  a  pater/amiliae  sanctioned  the 
marriage  of  his  son,  he  could  not  afterwards  sell  him.  (Dion. 
Halicar.  Autiq.  Rom.  2,  28.)  By  the  XII  Tables  a  repetition  of 
the  sale  of  a  son  for  the  third  time  operated  as  a  forfeiture 
of  the  poteatas.  By  what  steps  we  know  not,  but  almost  at 
the  earliest  period  of  legal  writing,  the  power  of  sale  was 
obsolete,  and  made  use  of  only  in  fictitious  legal  proceedings 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  state  as  clear  law,  that  a  sale,  gift^  or 
pledge  of  a  son  by  his  paterfamiliaa  was  wholly  void ;  and  even 
although  the  purchaser  honestly  believed  that  the  child  was  a 
slave,  still  he  took  nothing  by  the  purchase.  (C.  4,  43,  1.) 
Paul  (Sent.  5,  1,  1)  tells  us  that  if  a  creditor  knowingly 
accepted  a  free  person  as  a  security  for  a  debt,  he  was  liable 
to  deportation.  Afterwards  Constantine  permitted  parents 
sufiering  from  extreme  poverty  to  dispose  of  their  new* 
bom  children  {aanguinolentx),  and  the  purchaser  was  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  their  services ;  but  he  reserved  the  right 
to  the  father,  or  any  other  person  to  redeem  the  child 
by  payment  of  money,  or  giving  a  slave  in  exchange.  (C.  4, 
43,2.) 

These  details  illustrate  the  gradual  progress  of  a  rational 
conception  of  the  position  of  parent  and  child.  At  first,  the 
father  is  despot  or  owner ;  he  has  all  the  essential  rights  of 
ownership,  the  right  to  use  the  son's  services,  the  right  to  part 
with  them,  the  right  to  destroy ;  but  g^dually  those  rights  are 
limited  ;  the  father  ceases  to  be  the  proprietor,  he  becomes  the 
natiu'al  protector  and  guardian  of  his  children.  Such  was  the 
tendency  of  Roman  law,  although,  as  appears  from  the  latest 
law,  it  never  went  so  far  in  the  direction  of  giving  indepen- 


'The  words  of  the  XII  Tikbles  are,  **  £ndo  liberit  Jvttit  ju$  vUanecia  ventu^ 
dandiiue  poUttat  ei  ed(K    Si  pater  JUium  ttr  venumdUfimi  a  patre  liber  uta. 
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dence  to  the  child,  as  is  now  considered  necessary  in  all 
civilised  nations. 

4.  It  followed  that  no  action  for  damages  could  lie  at  the 
snit  either  of  son  or  father  against  the  other. 

But  if  a  son  does  a  wrong  {noxa)  to  his  father,  or  a  slave  to  his  master, 
DO  action  arises.  For  between  me  .and  a  person  in  my  potestas  no 
obligation  arises.  And  therefore  if  he  passes  into  another^s  potestas^  or 
becomes  his  own  master,  neither  against  him  nor  against  the  man  in  whose 
Potestas  he  now  is  can  there  be  any  action.  And  hence  this  question  is 
raised : — If  another's  slave  or  son  wrongs  me,  and  thereafter  comes  under 
my  potestas^  does  the  action  fail  through,  or  is  it  only  in  abeyance?  The 
teachers  of  our  school  think  that  it  falls  through,  because  under  the  new 
circumstances  the  action  cannot  be  sustained  \  and  consequently,  although 
he  passes  out  of  my  potestas  I  can  bring  no  action.  The  authorities  of  the 
opposing  school  think  that  as  long  as  he  is  in  my  potestas  the  action  is  in 
abeyance,  since  I  can  bring  no  action  against  myself,  but  that  when  he 
passes  out  of  my  potestas,  then  the  action  revives.    (G.  4,  78.) 

It  was  the  existence  of  the  potestas  that  determined  the  legal 
constitution  of  a  Roman  family,  so  artificial  as  it  seems  to  us^ 
as  indeed  it  did  to  the  jurisconsults  of  the  Empire.    The  Roman 
familj  cannot  be  defined  as  consisting  of  parents  with  their 
children ;   it  was  composed  of  those  persons  who  were  subject 
to  the  potestas  of  the  same  individual,  whether  they  were  his 
children,  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  or  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  him  in  blood.     Hence  a  child  who  had  been  emanoi* 
pated  from  the  potestas  was  at  first,  from  a  legal  point  of  view, 
no  member  of  the  family,  while  a   stranger  introduced  by 
adoption  was  regarded  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  the  ofT- 
spring  of  the  head  of  the  family.     So  far  was  this  view  carried 
that  the  conception  of  blood  relationship  was  submerged  in  that 
of  persons  living  under  the  same  potestas.    A  sister  who  was 
married  into  another  family,  and  placed  under  a    different 
potestas^  was  looked  on  as  no  longer  related  to  her  brothers 
for  any  legal  purpose.     The  history  of  Roman  law  discloses 
a  series  of  changes  by  which  the  Roman  family  was  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  modem  point  of  view. 

Next  comes  another  division  of  the  law  of  persons.  For  some  persons 
are  suijurts^  others  alieni  juris.  And  again,  of  those  alienijurisy  some  are 
in  ^^potestoj  of  parents,  others  in  i\it  potestas  of  masters.  Let  us  look  then 
to  those  that  are  aiient  juris j  for  if  we  know  who  they  are,  we  shall  at  the 
same  time  understand  what  persons  are  sui  juris.  And  first,  let  us  treat  of 
those  that  are  in  ^^ potestas  of  masters.    (J.  1,8.  pr.) 

A£»  /tttit.  A  penon  not  rabjeet  to  any  of  the  three  forms  of  authority  already 
deacribedy  or  to  b«  deacribed,  poUttat,  manus^  fnancipium,  was  said  to  be  ««i  juris, 
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The  phrase  tui  juris  does  not  signify  that  a  person  had  arrired  aVanj  age  of  legsl 
majority.     A  child  just  born,  if  not  under  the  poteUat  of  the  father,  was  miijurU. 

Alieni  jurit,  A  person  under  any  ohqI'b potetUUt  mamu,  or  mandpium,  was  said  to 
be  alieni  jurit. 

PiUerfamilias.  This  word  is  sometimes  employed  in  a  wide  sense  as  equiralent  to 
8ui  juris.  A  person  tut  juris  is  called  paUrfamMiaSf  even  when  under  the  age  of 
puberty.  (D.  1,  6,  4.)  In  the  narrower  and  moru  common  use,  a  paUrfamUias  is 
anyone  invested  with  poUsUu  over  any  person.  It  is  thus  as  applicable  to  a  grand- 
father as  to  a  father.  (D.  60,  16,  201.)  In  this  sense  the  word  paterfamilias  is  used 
throughout  this  chapter. 

FUiurfamilias  (son),  JIUafamilias  (daughter).  These  are  the  oo-relativo  torms  to 
paierfamilias,  and  signify  any  person,  male  or  female,  who  is  under  the  patria  paUdas 
of  another.  A  grandson  may  thurefore  be  properly  designated  fliarfamiliaSf  and  his 
grandfather,  under  whose  power  he  is,  \i\BpaJterfamilias,     (D.  60,  16,  201.) 

MalerfamUias,  At  first,  probably,  materfamilias  signified  a  wife  under  the  mastuM 
of  her  husband,  and  was  thus  the  equivalent  olfliafoimiUiM  rather  than  ol  pattrfavtiliaM. 
A  married  woman  not  nndor  the  manus  of  her  husband  was  distinguished  as  matnma, 
(AuL  Gell.  18,  6.)  At  a  later  period,  materfamilias  was  sometimes  employed  as 
equivalent  to  paUrfamilioM  in  one  of  its  meanings,  and  designated  any  female  sui 
juris,  (D.  1,  6,  4.)  MaUrfamUias  was  also  applied  to  any  respectable  woman, 
whether  married  or  single,  freebom  or  a  freedwoman.  Character,  says  Ulpian,  nut 
birth  or  marriage,  marks  tho  materfamilias.  (D.  60,  16«  46>  1 ;  D.  iS,  80^  8,  6 ; 
D.  48, 6, 10,  pr.) 

Rights  and  Durisa. 

A.  Rights  of  pater/amiliaa. 

I.  To  exclusive  possession  of  those  under  his  potestas. 

Sometimes,  too,  freemen  are  the  objects  of  theft  (Jurtum),  as  when  a  child 
in  OMT potestas  [a  wife  in  our  manus,  or  even  a  debtor  assigned  {adjudioMtus) 
to  me  by  a  court,  or  a  hired  gladiator  {auctoratus)\  is  carried  off  by  stealth, 
(J.  4,  I,  9  ;  G.  3,  199.) 

.  II.  To  exclusive  use.    It  has  been  already  pointed  out  (p.  2) 

that  a  father  could  bring  an  action  for  damages  for  injuries 

suffered  by  his  son  through  the  negligence  of  a  defendant. 

III.  An  injuria  to  a  child  in  the  power  of  his  father  is  an 

injury  to  the  father. 

A  man  may  suflfer  an  injuria^  not  only  in  his  own  person,  but  also  in  those 
of  his  children  in  potestate^  and  of  his  wife  [although  not  held  in  manu\  ; 
for  this  opinion  has  on  the  whole  prevailed.  And  therefore,  if  you  wrong 
my  daughter,  Titius'  wife,  an  actio  injuriarum  lies  against  you,  not  only  in 
my  daughter's  name,  but  also  in  the  name  of  me  the  father,  and  of  Titius  the 
husband.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  an  injuria  is  done  to  a  husband,  the 
wife  cannot  bring  an  actio  injuriarum.  For  wives  ought  to  be  defended  by 
husbands,  not  husbands  by  wives.  An  actio  injuriarum  may  also  be  brought 
by  a  father-in-law  on  behalf  of  his  daughter-in-law,  if  her  husband  is  in  his 
Pptestas%    (J.  4,  4,  2  ;  G.  3,  221.) 

The  rights  of  children  begin  where  the  rights  of  slaves 
end.  The  utmost  limit  of  legal  security  accorded  to  the  slave 
was  to  give  the  master,  not  the  slave,  an  action  for  serioua 
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harm  done  to  the  slave.  But  a  child  in  his  father's  power 
conld  suffer  an  injuria  altogether  apart  from  any  disrespect 
intended  for  his  father,  although  the  latter  alone  could  bring 
an  action  for  the  appropriate  penalty.  Whether,  at  some 
earlier  period,  the  son  was  in  the  same  position  as  the  slave,  is 
a  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  when  the  written  records  of  law 
appear,  the  son  is  treated  altogether  as  a  freeman,  although 
with  an  incapacity  to  enforce  his  rights.  His  father  alone  had 
the  power  of  compelling  the  wrongdoer  to  pay  compensation. 
But  every  injury  to  the  son  was  regarded  also  as  an  injury  to 
his  father,  and  therefore  two  actions  might  be  brought— -one  for 
the  injury  to  the  father,  the  other  for  the  injury  to  the  son. 
The  damages  in  each  action  were  fixed  in  accordance  with  the 
dignity  of  the  persons :  if  the  son  had  the  higher  dignity,  the 
heaviest  damages  would  be  obtained  on  his  account.  (D.  47, 
10,  30,  1 ;  D.  47,  10,  31.) 

The  rights  of  wives  are  complete,  and  they  can  also  bring 
the  necessary  actions  to  vindicate  their  rights,  unless  they  are 
in  the  manus  of  their  husbands ;  for  the  manus  over  wives  was 
the  equivalent  of  the  potestoB  over  children.  If  a  woman  had 
not  passed  under  the  manus  of  her  husband,  which  in  later 
times  she  seldom  did,  she  continued  under  the  potestaa  of  her 
father ;  and  hence,  for  a  wrong  done  to  her,  both  her  husband 
and  her  father  had  each  an  action.  (D.  47,  10,  18,  2.)  The 
hnsband  had  an  interest  in  the  modesty  of  the  wife,  the  father 
in  the  good  name  of  the  daughter.     (C.  9,  35,  2.) 

It  might,  indeed,  happen — so  distinct  were  the  grounds,  of 
injury — that  no  wrong  might  be  done  to  the  son,  and  yet 
through  him  a  wrong  be  done  to  his  father.  The  son  might  give 
hiB  consent,  and  therefore  no  wrong  would  be  done  to  him ;  but 
still  the  son's  consent  did  not  wipe  out  the  wrong  to  the  father. 
Thus — if  A  sold  B's  son  with  his  consent,  no  wrong  was  done 
to  the  son ;  but  nevertheless  B  had  his  action  against  A  for  the 
wrong  done  to  him  as  father.    (D.  47,  10,  1,  5 ;  D.  47,  10,  26.) 

Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  a  son,  while  still  in 
his  father's  power,  could  himself  bring  an  action  for  injury  done 
to  him.  This  was  allowed  under  three  conditions  : — the  father 
must  be  absent,  or  insane ;  he  must  have  gone  away  without 
leaving  any  agent  (procurator)  authorised  to  bring  the  action ; 
and  the  Prsetor  must  have  given  his  permission,  after  ascer- 
taining whether  the  son  was  likely  to  conduct  the  case  properly. 
(p.  47,  10, 17, 17;  D.  47, 10,  17,  11.)    The  Pr®tor  says,  '•]£  to 
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him  that  is  in  another's  poteitat  an  injury  is  alleged  to  have 
been  done,  and  he  that  has  the  potestoi  is  not  within  the  juris- 
diction, and  no  agent  appears  to  act  in  his  name,  then,  after 
ascertaining  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  him  that  is  alleged  to  have 
received  the  injury  I  will  give  a  remedy."  * 

The  son  could  not  bring  the  action  if  the  father  were  within 
the  jurisdiction,  and  refused  ;  for  the  reason  why  the  son  was 
allowed  to  bring  the  action  at  all,  was  the  assumption  that  the 
father,  if  present,  would  sue.  Occasionally,  when  the  father  was 
at  home,  but  of  low  character,  and  the  son  was  respectable,  the 
latter  was  permitted  to  sue  in  his  own  name.   (D.  47, 10, 17, 13.) 

The  son  also  could  sue  if  his  father's  procurator  neglected  his 
duty.     (D.  47, 10,  17,  15.) 

Paul,  however,  quoting  the  opinion  of  Julian,  lays  it  down 
without  qualification  that  a  son  can  in  his  own  name  bring  the 
actio  tnjuriarum^  the  Interdict  Quod  vi  aut  clam,  and  the  actione$ 
depositi  and  commadati  (D.  44,  7,  9.)  But  quaere,  was  the  con- 
sent of  the  father  necessary  t  Again,  Tryphoninus  says  that  a 
son  could  attack  his  mother's  will  as  inojfficiosum  if  the  father 
accepted  a  legacy  under  the  mother's  will,  and,  therefore,  could 
not  impeach  the  will  (D.  5,  2,  22,  pr.)  The  disposition  was  to 
permit  a  son,  even  against  his  father's  wishes,  to  sue  for  wrongs 
touching  his  honour. 

When  the  son  sued,  he  proceeded  in  his  own  name,  not  in 
the  name  of  his  fiBither ;  and  iafter  he  had  brought  his  action, 
his  father  could  not  afterwards  sue  on  his  own  account. 
(D.  47,  10,  17,  21.)  Also,  after  the  father's  death,  if  the  son 
were  relieved  from  the  potestasy  he  could  sue  for  any  t^yuria 
done  to  him.     (D.  47,  10,  17,  22.) 

B.  Duties  of  the  Paterfamilias, 

I.  At  first  a  paterfaniiliae  was  responsible  for  his  sons  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  a  master  for  his  slaves,  and  could  get  rid 
of  all  liability  by  surrendering  the  wrongdoer. 

A  curious  question  of  form  is  discussed  by  Gains. 

When  a  son  is  given  up  to  be  held  in  tnancipio  because  of  some  wrong  he 
has  done  {nox<tli  causa),  the  authorities  of  the  opposing  school  think  that 
he  ought  to  be  thrice  conveyed  by  mancipation ;  and  this  because  of  the 
statutory  provision  in  the  XII  Tables,  that  no  son  shall  pass  out  of  his 


^AUPrcetor,    SiHguiinaUenu$p(autaUerU,i^ptriaf€Leiaeitedice^ 
ei^'uj  in  potetUUe  ett,  praaent  erit,  neque  procurator  quuquam  exitUU  qui  eo  nomitu  agat  .* 
cauta  eofffUta  tpii  qui  if^nriam  aecepiue  dicetur  judicium  dabo,     (D.  47,  10, 17, 10.) 
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fiithei's  power  unless  by  three  mancipations.  But  Sabinus  and  Cassius,  and 
the  rest  of  the  authorities  of  our  school,  think  that  one  mancipation  is  enough ; 
for  they  believe  that  the  provision  in  the  XII  Tables  refers  only  to  voluntary 
mancipation.    (G.  4,  79.) 

A  son  surrendered  in  maneipio  was  not  a  slave.  He  was 
bonnd  to  work  for  bis  new  master,  but  was  not  apparently  in 
other  respects  in  tbe  status  of  slavery.  (Servire  aetori  debet 
non  JU  tamen  eervilis  eondiiionie.  Quintil.,  Inst  Oral  7.)  Also, 
by  payment  of  the  sum  due  as  damages,  the  son  could  at  any 
time  be  released.     (Gollat.  Leg.  Mos.  et  Bom.,  2,  3.) 

IL  Disuse  of  noxal  surrender. 

In  old  times,  indeed,  such  surrenders  were  made  even  in  the  case  of 
children,  both  sons  and  daughters.  But  later  ways  of  thought  have  rightly 
judged  that  such  harshness  is  abominable ;  and  it  has  therefore  fallen  into 
entire  disuse.  For  who  could  bear  to  surrender  to  another,  for  some  misdeed 
{noxa)  his  son,  and  above  all  his  daughter  ?  Would  not  the  father,  through  his 
son's  person,  risk  more  than  the  son  himself  ?  While  in  the  case  of  daughters 
a  due  regard  to  modesty  forbids  the  practice.  And  therefore  it  is  decided 
that  slaves  alone  are  liable  to  noxales  actionesj  while  we  find  it  often  said  in 
the  older  commentators  Ha^X  filii  familias  can  be  sued  in  person  for  their 
delicts.    (J.  4,  8,  7.) 

Intestitive  Facts. 

A.  Acquisition  of  the  potestcLS  over  a  man's  own  issue. 

I.  We  have  poUstas  over  our  children  by  a  regular  marriage  begotten. 
(J.  1,  9,  pr. ;  G.  I,  55.) 

The  offspring  of  you  and  your  wife  is  in  your  poiestas.  And  so,  too,  the 
offspring  of  your  son  and  his  wife.  Your  grandson  (that  is)  and  granddaughter, 
are  equally  in  your  potestas^  and  your  great-grandson  and  great-grand- 
daughter, and  so  on.  Your  daughter's  offspring,  however,  is  not  in  your 
poiestas^  but  in  its  father's.    (J.  i,  9,  3.) 

In  order  to  contract  regular  marriages,  and  to  have  the  children  therein 
begotten  under  Umlx  potesttu^  Roman  citizens  must  marry  wives  that  are 
Roman  citizens,  or,  at  all  events,  Latins  or  aliens  with  whom  they  have  conu- 
Hum.  For  the  effect  of  conubium  is  to  make  the  children  follow  the  father's 
condition,  and  thus  the  sons  become  Roman  citizens,  and  are  in  the  father's 
poUstas.    (G.  I,  56.) 

All  that  we  have  said  of  the  son  must  be  understood  of  the  daughter  also. 
(G.  I,  72.) 

It  is  at. this  point — ^as  an  investitive  fact  in  regard  to  the 
patestae — that  Gains  and  Justinian  treat  of  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  a  legal  marriage.  The  subject  will  be  examined  fully 
in  treating  of  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife.  (Book  II. 
Divia  II.) 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  children  not  in  their  parents* ^tesfiu  at  birth, 
are  yet  afterwards  brought  yin^er  fotesias,    (G.  i,  65.) 

II.  A  Latin  ireedraan  that  has  a  child  a  year  old  may,  by 
petition,  obtain  a  grant  of  the  potestas  over  his  child  (anniculi 
prohatio). 

Therefore  if  a  Latin,  in  accordance  with  the  lex  ^lia  Sentia^  marries  a 
wife  and  begets  a  son,  whether  that  son  is  a  Latin  by  a  Latin  wife,  or  a  Roman 
citizen  by  a  wife  that  is  a  Roman  citizen,  the  father  will  have  no  potestas  over 
him.  But  afterwards,  by  showing  good  grounds,  he  gains  Roman  citizen- 
ship, and  his  son  as  well.  And  from  that  instant  the  father's  potestas  over 
the  son  begins.    (G.  i,  66.) 

It  is  different  with  those  that  by  the  jus  Latii  obtsun  the  Roman  citizen- 
ship not  only  for  themselves  but  for  their  children.  For  their  children  pass 
under  their  potestas.  And  this  right  is  enjoyed  by  some  alien  states,  if  only 
they  have  the  Majtis  Latium.  For  Latium  is  either  majus  or  minus.  It  is 
called  majus  when  by  holding  a  magistracy  or  post  of  honour  in  their  own 
state  men  win  the  Roman  citizenship,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  their 
parents  and  children  and  wives.  It  is  called  minus  when  those  only  that 
actually  hold  the  magistracy  or  post  of  honour  attain  to  the  Roman  citizen- 
ship. And  this  distinction  is  set  forth  in  many  letters  of  the  Emperors. 
(G.  I,  95,  as  restored.) 

The  d«fccta  of  the  MS.  leave  the  distinction  between  mo/iM  and  mtntu  XottKM 
■omewhat  uncertain. 

J%u  LaXxi,  In  tracing  the  development  of  Roman  Law,  we  are  at  overy  p<unt 
confronted  with  the  fact,  that  it  was  a  ayitem  confined  exdaeively  to  Roman  eitisent. 
Citizens  alone  had  civil  rights  or  duties ;  citizens  alone  could  sue  or  be  sued.  But  by 
treaty  with  their  neighbours,  the  Romans  admitted  aliens  bom  to  a  share,  greater  or 
less,  of  tbeir  civic  rights.  A  distinction  commonly  made  was  between  the  privilege 
of  intermarriage  (eomi&ttim),  which  was  the  basis  of  the  domestic  or  family  law,  and 
the  privilege  of  acquiring  property  and  making  contracts  (comm«raum),  which  was  the 
basis  of  commercial  intercourse.  It  was  upon  this  distinction  that  the  pririlegisB 
accorded  to  the  inhabitants  of  Laivum  were  determined.  To  them  was  granted  com- 
fiMreium,  but  not  eonuHum;  with  special  facilities,  however,  for  enabling  them  to 
acquire  the  full  status  of  Roman  citizens.  By  the  Uat  Julia  est  Plautia  de  civiiaie 
(B.a  89)  the  rights  of  citizens  were  extended  to  tho  whole  of  Latium,  and  henoeforth 
the  expression  ^'ia  Latii  ceased  to  have  any  territorial  signification,  and  was  conferred 
upon  zemote  districts,  a»  on  Sicily  by  Julius  Cesar,  and  on  the  whote  of  Spain  by 
Vespasian. 

The  exact  position  of  a  LatinuM  jnKj  be  determined  by  the  information  given  us 
regarding  Latini  Juniani,  who  were  manumitted  slaves  not  allowed  any  greater  rights 
than  the  old  Latini,     (See  Book  III.  Div.  II.,  Latini  Juniani,) 

As  far  as  regards  making  good  a  case  of  mistake,  the  age  of  the  son  or 
daughter  matters  nothing ;  for  on  that  point  the  Senatus  Consultum  makes  no 
provision,  unless  indeed  the  case  put  forward  is  that  of  a  Latin  man  or  woman 
married  under  the  lex  jElia  Sentia,  For  no  doubt  then,  if  the  son  or  daughter 
is  less  than  a  year  old,  the  case  cannot  be  made  good.  Nor  am  I  unmindful 
that  in  a  rescript  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian  it  seems  to  be  settled  that  to 
make  good  any  case  of  mistake  the  son  must  be  a  year  old.  But  we  ought 
not  always  to  regard  a  letter  by  the  Emperor  to  a  particular  person  as  brings 
ing  in  a  general  rule  of  law.    (G.  i,  73,  as  restored.) 
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III.  When  a  marriage  is  illegal  in  consequence  of  a  mistake 
as  to  the  status  of  one  of  the  parties,  upon  proof  of  the  error 
the  potestaa  in  certain  cases  could  be  obtained. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  mother's  not  the  father's  condition  is  followed 
by  the  offspring,  it  is  abundantly  plain  that  the  father,  even  if  a  Roman 
citizen,  can  have  no  potestas  over  it  And  therefore  we  specially  mentioned 
above  that  in  certain  cases  where,  through  some  mistake,  the  marris^e  was 
not  duly  contracted,  the  Senate  steps  in  to  remedy  the  defect  in  the  mar- 
riage ;  and  in  that  way  often  the  son  is  brought  under  the  father's /^7/^J/i». 
But  if  a  female  slave  conceives  by  a  Roman  citizen,  and  thereafter  by 
manumission  becomes  herself  a  Roman  citizen  before  child-birth,  although 
the  offspring  is  a  Roman  citizen  like  his  father,  yet  he  is  not  in  his  father's 
potestas.  For  the  intercourse  in  which  he  was  conceived  was  not  regular 
{Justus) ;  nor  is  there  any  Senatus  Consultum  to  make  it  quasi-regular.  (G. 
I,  87,  88.) 

1.  The  husband  is  a  citizen;  the  wife  is,  at  the  time  of 
marriage,  supposed  also  to  be  a  citizen,  but  is  really  a  Latin 
(jLatina),  or  alien  (peregrina)^  or  one  of  the  dedititvL  (For 
dediUtUy  see  Book  11.  Div.  II.) 

And  again,  if  a  Roman  citizen  marries  a  Latin  or  an  alien  wife  through 
ignorance,  believing  her  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  and  begets  a  son,  that  son 
is  not  in  Mxs  potestas.  For  indeed  he  is  not  even  a  Roman  citizen,  but  either 
a  Latin  or  an  alien — that  is,  of  his  mother's  condition.  For  no  one  follows 
his  fathei^s  condition,  unless  between  his  father  and  his  mother  there  is 
conubium.  But  a  Senatus  Consultum  allows  him  to  make  a  good  case  ot 
mistake ;  and  then  both  the  wife  and  the  son  come  to  be  Roman  citizens, 
and  thenceforward  the  son  is  in  his  father's  potestas.  And  the  rule  of  law  is 
the  same  if  through  ignorance  he  marries  a  wife  that  is  one  of  the  deeUtitii; 
except  that  the  wife  does  not  become  a  Roman  citizen.    (G.  i,  67.) 

2.  Converse  case.  The  wife  is  a  citizen,  but  the  husband 
is  a  Latin,  an  alien,  or  one  of  the  dedititiu 

And  again,  if  a  female  Roman  citizen  by  mistake  marries  an  alien,  taking 
him  for  a  Roman  citizen,  she  is  allowed  to  make  good  a  case  of  mistake ; 
and  so  her  son  too  and  her  husband  come  to  be  Roman  citizens,  and  the 
son  of  course  instantly  passes  under  the  father's  potestas.  The  rule  of  law 
is  the  same  if  it  is  an  alien  she  marries,  taking  him  for  a  Latin  coming  under 
the  lex  j£lta  Sentia;  for  this  case  is  specially  provided  for  by  a  Senatus 
Consultum,  And  so  up  to  a  certain  point  if  she  marries  a  deditltiusy  taking 
him  for  a  Roman  citizen  or  a  Latin  coming  under  the  lex  £lia  Sentia^ 
except  indeed  that  the  dedititius  remains  in  his  own  condition,  and  therefore 
the  son,  although  he  becomes  a  Roman  citizen,  is  not  brought  under  his 
father's  potestas.    (G.  i ,  68.) 

3.  Again,  if  a  Latin  woman  marries  an  alien  believing  him  to  be  a  Latin 
coming  under  the  lex  jElia  Sentia^  under  a  Senatus  Consultum  she  can  after 
the  birth  of  a  son  make  good  a  case  of  mistake.  And  so  all  become  Roman 
citizens,  and  the  son  passes  at  once  under  his  father's  potestas,    (G.  i,  69.} 
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4.  The  same  precisely  is  the  rule  of  law  if  a  Latin  in  mistake  marries  an 
alien  woman  believing  her  to  be  a  Latin  or  a  Roman  citizen  coming  under 
the  lex  jElia  Sentia,    (G.  i,  70.) 

5.  And  further,  if  a  Roman  citizen,  in  the  belief  that  he  is  a  Latin,  marries 
a  Latin  woman,  he  is  allowed,  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  to  make  good  a  case  of 
mistake,  just  as  if  he  had  married  a  wife  under  the  iex  /Elia  Sentia.  Those 
too  that,  although  Roman  citizens,  believing  themselves  to  be  aliens  marry 
aliens,  after  the  birth  of  a  son  are  allowed  by  a  Senatus  Consultum  to  make 
good  a  case  of  mistake.  And  when  this  is  done  the  alien  wife  becomes  a 
Roman  citizen,  and  the  son,  who  also  is  an  alien,  not  only  comes  to  be  a 
Roman  citizen,  but  also  is  brought  under  his  father's ^/^/^j/at.    (G.  i,  71.) 

6.  Nay,  an  alien,  too,  that  has  married  by  mistake,  is  allowed  to  make  good 
his  case,  as  is  pointed  out  by  a  rescript.  For  a  case  actually  occurred  in 
which  an  alien  married  a  female  Roman  citizen,  she  believing  him  to  be  a 
Latin  coming  under  the  iex  /Elia  Sentia^  and  after  the  birth  of  a  son  obtained 
on  other  conditions  the  Roman  citizenship.  Then  when  the  question  was 
raised,  whether  he  could  make  good  a  case  of  mistake,  the  Emperor  Antoninus 
decided  by  a  rescript  that  he  could,  just  as  if  he  had  remained  an  alien.  And 
hence  we  gather  that  even  an  alien  can  make  good  a  case  of  mistake. 
(G.  I,  74,  restored.) 

From  what  we  have  said  it  is  clear — (i)  That  if  an  alien  marries  a  female 
Roman  citizen,  whether  in  mistake  or  whether  she  knows  his  condition,  the 
o(!spring  of  that  marriage  is  by  birth  an  alien.  (2)  That  if,  however,  it  was 
by  mistake  that  the  marriage  with  him  was  contracted,  this  case  can  be  made 
good  under  the  Senatus  Consultum,  according  to  what  we  have  said  above. 
(3)  That  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  mistake  from  first  to  last,  but 
the  female  Roman  citizen  knew  the  condition  of  her  husband,  in  no  case  is 
the  status  of  the  husband  or  son  changed.    (G.  i,  75,  restored.) 

It  is  necessary  to  add  that  a  grant  of  citizenship  did  not 
necessarily  carry  with  it  the  potestas  over  children  bom  before 
the  grant.  It  has  been  observed  that  when  a  Latin  freedman 
had  a  son  not  less  than  a  year  old,  he  acquired  at  the  same 
time  the  riglits  of  a  citizen  and  of  a  'paterfamilion.  With  regard 
to  aliens.  Gains  says  : — 

If  an  alien  receive  a  grant  of  Roman  citizenship  for  himself  and  his  children, 
he  has  no  potestas  over  the  children  unless  they  are  expressly  subjected  to  his 
potestas  by  the  Emperor.  And  this  is  done  only  when  the  Emperor,  after 
inquiring  into  the  case,  judges  this  best  for  the  sons.  And  if  they  are  under 
puberty  or  abroad,  the  inquiry  is  very  searching  and  minute.  AU  this  is 
pointed  out  in  an  edict  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian.  Again,  if  a  man  whose 
wife  is  pregnant  receives  a  grant  of  Roman  citizenship  both  for  himself 
and  for  her,  although  the  offspring  is,  as  we  have  said  above,  a  Roman 
citizen,  yet  it  is  not  in  the  potestas  of  the  father.  This  is  pointed  out  in  a 
document  under  the  hand  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian.  And  therefore,  if 
a  man  knows  that  his  wife  is  pregnant  at  the  time  he  is  asking  the  citizenship 
for  himself  and  his  wife  from  the  Emperor,  he  ought  to  ask  the  Emperor  at 
the  same  time  to  allow  him  the  potestas  over  the  child  that  is  to  be  bom. 
(G.  I,  93,  94) 
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IV.  Legitimation  (/>^'/rx«a/fV7).  It  sometimes  happens  that  children 
at  the  moment  of  their  birth  are  not  in  the  potestas  of  their  parents,  but  are 
afterwards  brought  under  the  potestas.  For  instance,  a  natural  son  afterwards 
presented  to  the  Curia  is  subjected  to  the  father's /<?/^j/aj.  A  son,  moreover, 
begotten  by  a  free  woman,  whom  the  father  might  have  married,  so  far  as  the 
laws  were  concerned,  but  with  whom  he  only  cohabited,  is  afterwards  brought 
under  the  father's  potesteu^  if  under  a  constitution  of  ours  instruments  of 
dowry  are  drawn  up ;  and  even  to  others,  if  they  are  begotten  by  the 
same  marriage,  our  constitution  makes  a  like  concession.    (J.  i,  lo,  13.) 

If  the  children  were  old  enough  to  be  able  to  object  to  the  legiiimatioii,  their 
opposition  wm  fstftL  Tbej  could  be  brought  under  the  potetUu  without  their  consent^ 
but  not  against  their  wilL  Modestinus  "  inviH  JUii  natyraUa,  vd  enumeipati^  non 
recUffuntur  in  patriam,  potedatiem.**  (D.  1,  6,  11.)  Celmu  **vel  cmuerUiendo  vd  non 
€cniradieauio."    (D.  1,  7,  6.) 

1.  Legitimation  bj  subsequent  marriage  {legitimatio  per  «i«6- 
nequens  meUrimonium). 

Legitimation  was  the  process  by  which  children  born  to 
Roman  citizens,  not  in  a  regular  marriage,  and  therefore  not 
under  the  potestaa  of  their  father,  were  brought  under  his 
potestas.  Legitimation  was  confined  to  a  single  class  of 
children  {naturcdes  liberi)^  the  offspring  of  concubinage.  (For 
QmeitbincUuSy  see  Book  11.  Div.  IT.,  Husband  and  Wife,  Appendix.) 
Concubinage  was  a  species  of  left-handed  marriage,  the  differ- 
ence between  which  and  marriage  was,  in  law,  inconsiderable. 
When  persons  exchanged  the  lower  for  the  more  respectable 
union,  the  act  was  allowed  a  retroactive  effect,  and  the  children 
bom  before  the  marriage  were  subjected  to  the  potestas. 

Legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage  was  first  introduced  by 
Gonstantine  (a.d.  335),  who  enacted  that  if  free-born  concubines 
i¥ere  married  by  the  men  with  whom  they  cohabited,  their 
children  born  before  the  marriage  should  be  under  the  husband's 
potestas  (sui  ac  legitimi).  Zeno  abrogated  the  law  of  Constan- 
tine  (A.D.  476),  reserving  the  rights  of  those  free-born  concu- 
bines who  in  A.D.  476  had  children.  (C.  5,  27,  5.)  Legitima- 
tion, after  having  existed  for  141  years,  was  thus  abolished,  and 
the  law  continued  in  this  state  for  53  years,  until  Justinian 
(ajd.  529)  revived  and  amplified  the  enactment  of  Constantino. 
Justinian  pointed  out  that  it  was  rather  hard  that  the  children 
bom  of  a  concubine  after  marriage  should  be  legitimate  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  bom  before,  since  it  was  the  affection  enter- 
tained  for  the  offspring  of  the  concubinage  that  induced  the 
parents  to  marry.  Putting  together  the  laws  made  at  different 
times  by  Justinian,  the  following  may  bo  stated  as  the  con- 
ditions of  legitimation  by  marriage : — The  marriage  must  be 
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attested  either  by  writing  or  by  the  settlement  of  a  dowry 
(dos)  ;  it  must  have  been  preceded  by  concubinage  as  opposed 
to  promiscuity,  and  during  the  concubinage  there  must  have 
been  no  legal  impediment  to  the  marriage  of  the  parties.  (C.  5, 
27, 10.)  This  last  condition  was  necessary  to  prevent  an  evasion 
of  the  law,  for  otherwise  persons  that  were  prohibited  from 
marrying  could  have  lived  in  concubinage,  and,  when  the  im- 
pediment was  removed,  legitimated  their  children  by  marriage 
The  woman  might  be  a  manumitted  slave  {lUfertina)j  (Nov. 
89,  8),  or  even  a  slave,  if  the  property  of  the  man,  the  mar- 
riage operating  as  a  manumission.  (Nov.  78,  3.)  It  wa« 
immaterial  whether  the  father  had  or  h^d  not  previously 
to  the  concubinage  any  legitimate  children.  (Nov.  89,  8 ; 
Nov.  12,  4.) 

2.  Legitimation  by  making  a  natural  child  a  Decnrio. — Legiti- 
matio  per  oblationem  curicB,  This  is  the  first  mode  referred  to  iii 
the  text  of  Justinian. 

The  Curia  was  to  the  provincial  municipalities  much  what 
the  Senate  was  to  Rome.  (0.  10,  31,  36.)  The  dignity  of 
the  Curia  was  hereditary  (C.  10,  81,  44),  and  the  only  way  of 
increasing  its  members  was  by  co-optation.  At  one  time  the 
burdens  of  a  member  of  the  Curia  so  outweighed  the  privileges 
that  election  to  it  was  considered  a  punishment.  (C.  Th.  12, 
1,  66  ;  C.  10,  31,  38.)  The  Decurious  were  compelled  to  live 
in  their  cities  (D.  50,  2,  1) :  they  could  not  be  soldiers  or 
clergymen  (C.  1,  3, 12)  ;  and  they  were  forbidden  to  sell  their 
lands  without  the  concurrence  of  a  judge  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  sale.  (C.  10,  33,  1.)  As  a  bribe  to  induce  men  to  add 
members  to  the  Curia,  legitimacy  was  given  to  their  natural 
children. 

The  first  step  was  taken  in  A.D.  442.  Theodosius  and  Valen- 
tinian  enacted  that  those  who  ofiered  their  natural  children  to 
the  Cui*ia,  or  who  gave  a  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  deeurio^ 
should  be  permitted  to  give  them  during  life  or  on  their  death 
the  whole  of  their  property.  (C.  5,  27,  3.)  This  narrow  privi- 
lege was  extended  by  Leo  and  Anthemius  A.D.  470,  who  gave 
to  those  children  the  right  of  succession  to  their  father  if  he 
died  without  making  a  will.  Justinian  (Nov.  89,  2,  1)  em- 
powered any  one  during  his  life  or  by  his  testament  to  make 
his  natural  son  a  decurio,  and  legitimate.  But  this  legitimation 
was  not  thoroughgoing ;  it  made  the  legitimated  child  for  all 
purposes  a  legitimate  child  ot  its  father,  but  gave  it  no  claims 
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on  any  of  his  relativea      Its  operation  was  therefore  more 
restricted  than  the  first  kind  of  legitimation.     (Nov.  89,  4.) 

3.  Legitimation  by  Rescript  of  the  Emperor  (per  rescriptum 
principis)  was  introduced  by  Justinian  (Nov.  89,  9)  after  the 
analogy  of  the  Bestitutio  Natalium  (see  Book  II.  Div.  L,  Freed- 
men.)  That  Novel  authorised  the  Emperor  to  grant  on  the 
petition  of  a  father  a  rescript  of  legitimation,  conferring  on  him 
the  potesUts  over  any  of  his  natural  children  when  he  had  no 
legitimate  children,  and  when  their  mother  was  dead  or  un- 
deserving of  marriage. 

4.  By  testament  confirmed  by  the  Emperor.  In  the  case 
jnst  stated,  if  the  father  during  his  life  neglected  to  apply  for 
a  rescript,  but  intimated  in  his  will  his  desire  that  his  children 
should  become  legitimate,  they  were  authorised  to  apply  for, 
and  obtain,  the  rescript  of  legitimation.     (Nov.  89,  10.) 

5.  Adoption. — Anastasius  permitted  fathers  to  adopt  their 
natural  children,  and  thereby  obtain  the  potestaa  over  them ; 
but  Justin  took  away  the  privilege ;  and  his  decision  was 
followed  by  Justinian,  who  observed  that  it  was  a  cruel  in^ 
justice  to  allow  a  father,  by  resorting  to  adoption,  to  super- 
sede his  legitimate  children.     (Nov.  74,  3  ;  Nov.  89,  7.) 

R  The  acquisition  o( potestaa  over  another's  children. 

Not  only  the  children  bom  to  us  {naturaies)  are,  as  we  have  said  in  our 
pottstas^  but  those  too  that  we  adopt.    (J.  1, 11,  pr. ;  G.  i,  97.) 

Effect  of  Adoption, 

Adopted  children,  as  long  as  they  are  held  in  adoption,  are  in  the  position 
of  children  bom  to  us.  But  if  emancipated  by  their  adopted  father,  then 
neither  by  the  civil  law  nor  as  far  as  regards  the  Praetor's  edict  are  they 
numbered  among  his  children.  (G.  i,  136.)  And  the.same  principle  (applied 
conversely)  governs  their  relations  to  the  parent  to  whom  they  were  born, 
for  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  adopted  family,  they  are  held  to  be  outsiders. 
But  if  emancipated  by  their  adopted  father,  then  forthwith  their  case  is  the 
same  as  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  been  emancipated  by  their  father 
to  whom  they  were  bom.    (G.  i,  137.) 

A  Roman  family,  from  the  legal  standpoint,  consisted  of  a 
Head  or  Ruler,  and  of  the  persons  subject  to  his  absolute 
power.  The  children  of  the  Head  of  the  family  were  not 
legally  related  to  him  unless  they  were  in  his  power;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  persons  unconnected  with  him  in  blood,  were 
children  for  all  legal  purposes,  if  they  had  been  brought 
under  his  power  by  the  artificial  tie  of  adoption.  The 
family,  as  a  legal  unit,  was  based  on  the  despotic  authority  of 
its  head.     There  was  doubtless  a  time,  further  back  than  the 
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earliest  records  of  Roman  Law,  when  the  legal  was  also  the 
moral  basis  of  the  family ;  when  the  only  tie  between  man  and 
man  was  subjection  to  a  common  stiperior.  The  nearer  we 
get  to  the  fountain-head  of  our  civilisation,  the  narrower 
in  its  scope  appears  to  be  the  feeling  of  moral  obliga- 
tion. At  first  no  duty  is  recognised  outside  the  circle  of 
one's  family  or  clan ;  in  a  higher  stage,  the  city  is  the 
limit  of  social  obligation  ;  to  be  a  stranger  (hosHs)  is  to  be  an 
enemy  ;  and  even  the  most  enlightened  spirits  of  antiquity 
rose  little  above  the  prejudices  of  their  time.  Thus  Plato, 
while  proposing  as  a  humane  modification  of  the  rights  of  the 
conqueror,  that  Greek  should  not  enslave  Greek,  did  not  ven- 
ture to  extend  the  indulgence  to  barbarians^  that  is,  to  all 
outside  Hellas.  In  the  more  backward  and  primitive  state  of 
society,  the  one  condition  of  safety  was  to  be  a  member  of  an 
organised  group.  The  family  was  such  a  group,  and  it  has 
accordingly  been  suggested  that  the  device  of  adoption  was 
first  introduced  as  a  means  of  enabling  outsiders  to  enter  into 
a  family,  to  share  its  sacred  rites  and  enjoy  its  protection. 

But  a  consideration  of  the  facts  concerning  adoption  in  the 
Roman  law  points  to  the  explanation  of  that  form  of  fictitious 
relationship  in  a  different  direction.  It  would  rather  appear 
from  the  indications  presented  to  us  in  the  records  of  law,  that 
the  primary  object  of  adoption  was  to  obtain  an  heir  to  a  childless 
man,  and  that  fictitious  relationship  was  resorted  to  only  as  a 
substitute  in  the  absence  of  descendants.  In  the  most  ancient 
form  of  adoption,  the  object  appears  clearly  to  have  been  to 
avoid  the  extinction  of  a  family  by  the  death  of  its  head  with- 
out heirs.  Thus  unmarried  men  could  not  adopt,  nor  even 
married  men,  unless  they  had  no  hope  of  children  of  their  own. 
(Cicero  pro  Domo^  13,  15 ;  D.  1,  7,  15,  2.)  Adoption  may  be 
ranked  as  an  earlier  invention  than  the  Will,  both  having 
originally  the  same  or  a  similar  object  in  view — to  determine 
the  devolution  of  an  inheritance  in  the  absence  of  the  natural 
heirs. 

The  oldest  form  of  adoption  was  called  arrogatio^  and  only 
persons  aui  juris  could  be  arrogated  The  later  form  has  no 
other  name  than  adoption  (adoptio)  ;  it  is  the  transfer  of  a  per- 
son from  the  potestaa  of  one  man  to  that  of  another,  and  there- 
fore belongs  to  the  class  of  trausvestitive  facts. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  in  adoption  [by  the  people's  authority  (jftfr 
pcpu/um)]  by  the  Emperor's  divine  wisdom  (/#r  sacrum  oracu/um)^  that  if 
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a  man  faas  children  in  his  poUstas  when  he  offers  himself  to  be  adopted 
by  €trrogatiOy  not  only  is  he  himself  subjected  to  th^potestas  of  the  arrogator^ 
but  his  children  too  pass  under  rht  fiotestas  of  the  arrogator  and  stand  in  the 
place  of  grandsons.  For  this  reason  the  Emperor  Augustus  adopted  Tiberius 
only  after  Tiberius  adopted  Germanicus,  in  order  that  as  soon  as  the  adop- 
tion took  place  Germanicus  should  become  Augustus's  grandson.  (J.  i,  ii, 
II  ;  G.  I,  107.) 

I.  The  form  of  arrogation. 
1.  The  ancient  form. 

Adoption  takes  place  in  two  ways ;  by  the  people's  authority  {populi 
aucUrftaU)  and  by  the  power  {imperium)  of  the  magistrate —the  Praetor,  for 
instance.    (G.  i,  98.) 

By  the  people's  authority  we  adopt  persons  sui  juris.  This  kind  of  adop- 
tion is  called  arrogatioj  because,  yfrj/,  the  man  adopting  is  asked  {rogatur\ 
that  is,  questioned,  whether  he  wishes  the  man  he  is  going  to  adopt  to  be  his 
legally  recognised  (Justus)  son  ;  and  then  the  man  adopted  is  asked  whether 
he  will  suffer  that  to  be  done  ;  and  lastly,  the  people  are  asked  whether  they 
order  it  to  be  done.    (G.  i,  99.) 

The  azrogation  took  pUoe  in  the  eomiHa  euritUa  in  the  oidinary  form  of  legulation.  ^ 
To  the  person  about  to  be  arrogated  the  formula  employed  was— Do  you  formally 
agree  that  Ludua  Titiua  shall  have  over  you,  as  over  a  son,  the  power  of  life 
and  death!  To  the  people — Is  it  your  will,  your  order,  Quirites,  that  Lucius 
Valerias  should  be  to  Lucius  Titiua  by  right  and  statute  a  son,  as  if  by  birth 
the  child  of  Titius  and  his  materfamilias,  and  that  Titiua  should  have  over  him  the 
pQiwer  of  life  and  death  f  This,  aa  I  have  stated  it,  is  the  motion  I  now  put  to  you, 
Quirites. 

The  sanction  of  the  PontiflF  (Pontifex)  was  also  required; 
he  was  the  gaardian  of  the  sacred  rites  (sacra  privata),  and 
vras  bound  to  guard  against  the  extinction  of  any  such  rites 
by  the  arrogation  of  the  onlj  representative  of  a  familj.' 
This  mode  of  arrogation  was  in  active  existence  during  the 
Republic,  and  was  resorted  to  by  the  early  emperors,  as 
by  Augustus  in  the  adoption  of  Agrippa  and  Tiberius.    No 

*  Aueiome  eMet,  ut  in  ie  F,  FofUeitu  vttae  neeitque  pokMkttem  haberel,  tUi  mfiio, 
Oie.  pro  Domo  29. 

"  Vetitia  jubetUit,  QuirUtt,  «#»  L,  Valeriut  L,  TUio  tarn  jure  legeque  filitu  tibi  iiet, 
quam  tiezeo  poire,  moire  quefamUiaM  ejua,  natut  euet ;  utique  ei  vitae  neciaque  in  eo 
paieiiai  iiet ;  kaet  tfo,  tiH  dixi,  Ua  vo«,  Q^iriiea,  rogo" — AuL  OdL  Noet,  Att.  v.  19. 

*  A  similar  connection  between  adoption  and  religion  may  be  remarked  in  the 
Hindu  law.  The  laws  of  Menu  expressly  state  that  adoption  is  allowed  only  to  the 
diildless,  and  to  prevent  a  failure  of  the  funeral  ceremonies.  These  ceremonies, 
ifootding  to  the  belief  of  the  Hindus,  are  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  repose  of  the 
deceased.  Now,  in  the  Hindu  law,  the  heir  is  the  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  perform 
the  f  oneral  sacrifices,  and  thus  adoption  comes  to  be  a  mode  of  appointing  an  heir. 
We  find  also  in  Athena  that  the  primary  object  of  adoption  was  to  ensure  that  some 

dioald  make  the  proper  sacrifices  and  offer  the  funeral  cake. 
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other  form  is  mentioned  by  Ulpian  or  Gains,  although  the 
curiae  were  represented  in  their  time  probably  only  by  thirty 
lictor& 

2.  At  some  period  unknown,  the  fiction  of  popular  legislation 
was  dropped,  and  arrogation  was  effected  directly  by  rescript 
of  the  Emperor. 

Adoption  takes  place  in  two  ways  ;  either  by  imperial  rescript,  or  by  the 
power  of  the  magistrate.  By  the  Emperor's  authority  we  adopt  men  or 
women  that  are  sta  Juris.  This  kind  of  adoption  is  called  arro^atio,  (J.  i, 
II,  I.) 

II.  Restraints  on  arrogation. 

1.  Adoption  by  the  people's  authority  takes  place  nowhere  but  at  Rome. 
But  the  other  form  is  allowed  in  the  provinces  too,  before  the  governors. 
(G.  I,  loa) 

2.  The  arrogator  must  be  married  (Ctc.  pro  Damo^  13,  15),  and 
upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  unless  his  health  is  bad,  or  some 
other  reason  renders  it  probable  that  he  may  die  childless. 
(D.  1,  7,  15,  2.)  In  adoption,  as  opposed  to  arrogation,  there 
was  no  such  restraint ;  unmarried  persons  could  adopt  others 
who  were  alieni  juris,     (D.  1,  7,  30.) 

3.  Arrogation  was  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  progeny,  and 
accordingly  a  man  could  not  arrogate  more  than  one  person,  or 
any  even,  if  he  had  legitimate  children.  (D.  1,  7,  17,  3  ;  D.  1, 
7,  15,  3.) 

4.  Women  could  not  be  present  in  the  ComitiOj  and  thus, 
could  not  be  arrogated ;  but  when  arrogation  was  allowed  by 
rescript  they  could.    (Ulp.  Frag.  8,  5  ;  D.  1,  7,  21.) 

Again,  adoption  by  the  people's  authority  is  not  in  use  for  women,  accord- 
ing to  the  better  opinion.  But  women  [/>.,  alieni  juris]  are  usually  adopted 
before  the  Praetor,  or  in  the  provinces  before  the  Proconsul  or  the  Leffatus, 
(G.  1,  loi.) 

5.  A  tutor  or  curator  could  not  arrogate  any  one  that  had 
been  under  their  guardianship,  otherwise  a  door  to  malversa^ 
tion  would  have  been  left  open.     (D.  1,  7,  1 7,  pr.) 

6.  Although  a  person  below  or  above  the  age  of  puberty 
could  be  adopted,  no  one  under  that  age  could  be  arrogated. 
(Ulp.  Frag.  8,  5.) 

Again,  adoption  of  a  boy  under  puberty  by  the  people's  authority  has  some- 
times  been  forbidden,  sometimes  allowed.  Now,  in  accordance  with  a  letter 
by  the  most  excellent  Emperor  Antoninus  to  the  pontifaes^  if  there  seems  to 
be  a  legally  recognised  ground  of  adoption,  under  certain  conditions  it  is 
allowed.    But  before  the  Prsetor,  and  in  the  provinces  before  the  Proconsul 
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or  LegahiSy  we  can  adopt  a  person  (i.e.,  aUeni  juris)  of  any  age.     (G.  i, 

IQ2.) 

When  a  boy  under  puberty  is  adopted  by  arrogation,  the  imperial  rescript  of 
authorisation  is  not  granted  until  the  nature  of  the  case  has  been  ascertained. 
Strict  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  object  of  the  arrogation,  whether  it  is 
honourable  and  for  the  good  of  the  pupUlus,  And  even  then  it  takes  place 
ttoder  certain  conditions,  (i)  The  arrogator  must  give  security  to  a  public 
officer  {persona  publica\  a  notary  namely,  that  if  the  pupUlus  dies  under 
puberty  he  will  restore  his  goods  to  those  that,  if  no  adoption  had  taken 
place,  would  have  been  his  heirs.  (2)  Again,  the  arrogator  cannot  emancipate 
them  unless,  on  the  nature  of  the  case  being  ascertained,  they  prove  worthy 
of  emancipation  ;  and  then  he  must  restore  them  their  goods.  (3)  And 
iorther,  if  the  (adopted)  father  on  his  deathbed  disinherits  the  son,  or  in  his 
lifetime  emancipates  him  without  grounds  the  law  will  recognise,  he  must  by 
lav  leave  him  a  fourth  part  of  his  goods,  over  and  above  the  goods  that  are 
bnxigbt  to  him  by  his  adopted  son,  either  directly  when  adopted,  or  in  enjoy- 
ment at  a  later  time.    (J.  i,  11,  3.) 

The  persona  publica  here  spoken  of  was  at  first  a  slave,  and, 
according  to  the  roles  of  law  the  benefit  of  a  promise  made  to  a 
pablic  slave  was  given  to  any  one  of  the  public  in  whose  behalf 
it  was  made.  The  age  of  puberiy  was  fixed  at  fourteen  for 
boys  and  twelve  for  girls. 

Ulpian  tells  us  that  the  inquiries  mentioned  in  the  text 
(eausa  cognita)  were  directed  to  the  motive  of  the  arrogator — 
whether  the  person  arrogated  was  a  relative  or  the  object  of 
a  genuine  affection  ;  to  the  respective  fortunes  of  the  parties — 
whether  the  person  arrogated  was  likely  to  gain  by  the  trans- 
action, and  to  the  general  character  of  the  arrogator.  (D.  1,  7, 
17, 2.)  The  poverty  of  the  arrogator  was  not  a  complete  barrier, 
if  he  were  inspired  by  honourable  and  undoubted  feelings  of 
kindness.  (D.  1,  7,  17,  4.)  If  security  were  not  given,  an  action 
for  damages  lay  against  the  arrogator.    (D.  1,  7, 19, 1.) 

TRANSVESTrnvB  Fact.    {Adoptio.) 

L  Adoption  as  a  transvestitive  fact. 

I.  Before  Justinian. 

A  nan  is  allowed  to  adopt  some  one  as  his  grandson  or  granddaughter,  or 
great-grandson  or  great-granddanghter,  and  so  on,  although  he  has  not  a  son. 
And  another's  son  he  may  adopt  as  his  grandson,  or  another's  grandson  as 
bis  son.  But  if  he  adopts  some  one  as  a  grandson,  to  be  son,  as  it  were,  to 
his  own  adopted  son,  or  to  a  son  by  birth  in  his  po/esUu^  in  that  case  the  son 
too  must  consent,  and  not  have  a  suus  keres  brought  in  to  him  against  his 
vilL  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  grandfather  gives  his  grandson  by  his  son  to 
be  adopted,  the  son*s  consent  is  not  needed.  In  very  many  respects,  too, 
tbe  son  adopted  simply  or  by  arrogation  is  put  on  the  same  footing  as  a  son 
bom  in  a  regular  marriage.   And  dierefore,  if  a  man  adopts  some  one  by  the 
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imperial  authority,  or  before  the  Praetor  or  provincial  governor,  and  that 
some  one  is  not  an  outsider,  he  may  give  him  to  another  to  be  adopted. 
(J.  I,  11,5-8.) 

Effect  of  adoption  on  children  en  ventre  sa  mere. 

You  must  know,  too,  that  if  your  daughter-in-law  conceives  by  your  son, 
and  you  afterwards  emancipate  the  son,  or  give  him  to  be  adopted  during 
your  daughter-in-law's  pregnancy,  none  the  less  her  offspring  is  bom  in  yonr 
potestoi.  But  if  conception  took  place  after  emancipation  or  adoption,  it  is 
to  the  emancipated  father  or  adopted  grandfather's /^//j/^  that  the  offspring 
is  subjected.    (J.  i,  12,  9.) 

The  grandson  conceived  by  a  son  once  or  twice  conveyed  by  mandpationt 
although  bom  after  the  third  conveyance  of  his  father,  is  yet  in  his  grand- 
father's potestas.  It  is  by  the  grandfather,  therefore,  that  he  must  be 
emancipated  or  given  to  be  adopted.  But  a  grandson  conceived  by  a  son 
now  in  mancipio  by  a  third  conveyance  is  not  bom  in  his  grandfather's 
potestas,  Labeo,  indeed,  thinks  that  he  is  in  mancipio  of  the  person  to 
whom  his  father  belongs.  But  the  rule  of  law  in  use  is  this  :  that  as  long  as 
his  father  is  in  mancipio  his  rights  are  suspended ;  if  his  father  is  manumitted 
after  conveyance,  the  grandson  falls  wiidtx  his  potestas  j  but  if  he  dies  still  in 
mancipio,  the  grandson  becomes  sui  juris,  (G.  i,  135.)  And  as  regards  a 
child  conceived  by  a  grandson,  although  but  once  conveyed  by  mancipation, 
the  rule  is  the  same  as  for  a  son  conveyed  for  a  third  time.  For,  as  we  said 
above,  what  three  conveyances  effect  in  the  case  of  a  son,  is  effected  by  one 
in  the  case  of  a  grandson.    (G.  i,  135  a,) 

2.  Justinian  introduced  a  profound  alteration,  doing  away,  in 
effect,  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  adoption.  The  pur- 
pose of  adoption  was  to  enable  a  man  to  exercise  the  poteUau 
over  one  that  was  not  his  child. 

But  now,  under  our  constitution,  when  a  father  by  birth  gives  a  filius- 
famtlias  to  an  outsider  to  be  adopted,  the  rights  of  potestas  enjoyed  by  the 
father  by  birth  are  far  from  being  lost.  Nothing  passes  to  the  adopted 
father,  nor  is  the  son  in  his  potestas^  although  in  case  of  intestacy  we  have 
bestowed  on  him  the  rights  of  succession.  But  if  the  father  by  birth  gives 
the  son  to  be  adopted  not  to  an  outsider  but  to  his  son's  grandfather  on  the 
mother's  side,  or  <if  the  father  by  birth  has  himself  been  emancipated)  even 
to  the  grandfather  on  the  father's  side,  or  to  the  great-grandfather  in  like 
manner  on  either  side, — in  this  case,  because  the  rights  both  by  birth  and 
by  adoption  meet  in  one  person,  the  right  of  the  adopted  father  remains 
unshaken.  For  the  bond  is  due  to  the  ties  of  birth,  and  is  drawn  the  doser 
by  a  lawful  mode  of  adoption.  And  therefore  in  such  a  case  the  son  comes 
both  into  the  household  and  into  the  potestas  of  the  adopted  father. 
(J.  I,  II,  2.) 

Justinian  legislates,  in  this  constitution,  in  a  manner  that 
plays  havoc  with  the  old  juridical  character  of  adoption,  but 
was  not  unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of  his  day.  Adoption 
had  lost  its  primitive  character ;  there  were  no  sacred  family 
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rites  to  maintain  ;  there  was,  in  short,  no  reason  for  adoptioij, 
except  merely  the  desire  of  childless  persons  to  attach  others 
to  them  hy  the  ties  of  interest  and  affection.  Like  othier 
antiquated  institutions,  it  produced  cases  of  occasional  great 
hardship.  A  youth  is  given,  let  us  suppose,  by  his  father  in 
adoption ;  the  person  adopting  him  soon  afterwards  emancipates 
him.  The  result  was  that  the  youth  was  out  of  both  families, 
and  was  postponed  in  the  succession  to  his  father's  inheritance 
to  more  distant  relatives.  To  remedy  this  evil  was  the  purpose 
of  Justinian's  constitution,  as  summarised  in  the  text. 

Such  being  Justinian's  object,  it  naturally  followed  that  he 
would  make  a  difference  in  the  case  of  aiTogatiou.  A  persoii 
arrogated  being,  as  has  been  said,  under  no  one*s  poteaicu^  in 
no  one's  family,  can  lose  nothing  by  giving  himself  in  arroga- 
tion.  Therefore  it  was  enacted  (C.  8,  48,  10,  5)  that  the  old 
law  should  remain  in  force  in  the  case  of  arrogation;  and 
consequently  the  arrogated  person  fell  under  the  potestas^  and 
became  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  person  that  arrogatied 
him.  The  enactment,  with  the  same  purpose,  exempts  from 
the  change  those  cases  where  a  father  or  other  ancestor 
adopted  a  child  or  other  descendant.  Such  cases  were 
necessarily  rare,  but  they  might  occur. 

A  haa  »  daughter  B,  whose  son  C  is  under  the  potesUu  of  his  father.  The  father 
gives  C  in  adoption  to  A.    A,  being  an  ancestor,  wiU  acquire  the  poUsUu. 

A  has  a  son  B  whom  he  emancipates.  After  emancipation  B  has  a  daughter  '(!]!, 
Ikitd  under  his  potettat.  B  gives  C  in  adoption  to  A.  A  thus  acquires  the  poUtttu 
over  C. 

A  has  a  son  B,  and  B*s  son  C,  both  under  his  poUHat.  A  emancipates  B,  but  not 
G.     A  afterwards  gives  C  in  adoption  to  B.     B  acquires  the  poUitcu  over  C. 

II.  The  form  of  adoption  of  those  alieni  juria. 

1.  The  ancient  fictitious  sale.  This  was  a  fictitious  suit 
founded  on  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables,  which  imposed  a  for- 
feiture of  the  potestas  on  the  father  who  subjected  a  son  three 
times  to  a  sala 

And  further,  parents,  when  they  have  given  their  children  to  be  adopted, 
cease  to  have  them  in  their  potestas,  A  son  given  to  be  adopted  is  thrice 
conveyed  by  mancipation,  with  two  manumissions  between  ;  just  as  is  usually 
done  when  a  father  lets  a  son  go  from  his  potestas^  and  so  makes  him  sui 
juris.  Next,  he  is  either  reconveyed  to  the  father,  and  from  him  before  the 
Praetor  claimed  by  vindicatio  as  a  son  by  the  adopted  father,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  contrary  claim  is  made  over  by  the  Praetor  to  him  as  his  son ; 
or  he  is  not  reconveyed  to  the  father,  but  by  an  in  jure  cessio  is  given  up  to 
the  claimant  {vindicantt)  by  the  person  holding  him  under  his  third  con- 
veyance by  mancipation.    But  undoubtedly  it  is  more  convenient  to  have 
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the  reconveyance  to  the  father.  As  regards  other  descendants,  male  or 
female,  one  convcfyance  is  enough  ;  and  they  are  either  reconveyed  to  the 
Uscendant  or  not.  The  same  formalities  are  observed  in  the  provinces  befbfe 
the  governors.    (G.  i,  134.) 

The  form  of  transfer  by  niancipatidli  is  given  by  Oaida 
(G.  1,  119.)     (See  Mancipium.) 

Adoption  by  sale  tbrioe  repeated  involved  two  different  stages,  which  ought  to  be 
k6pt  eeparate.  A  has  a  sou  B,  whom  he  proposes  to  give  in  adoption  tu  C.  B  is  in 
A*s  poteHoi,  and  it  is  desired  to  take  him  out  of  A's  poiutat  and  place  him  in  'ffs 
poUttoi.    This  is  a  twofold  operation. 

(1.)  How  is  B  to  be  taken  out  of  A's  poUtiasf  It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  transfer 
^yiiat  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables  has  been  forced  into  use.  A  emancipates  B  to  C, 
*and  G  manumits  B  by  the  vindida,  as  in  the  manumission  of  a  slave.  Tlie  effect 
of  this  maanmiasion  is  that  B  relapses  into  the  potetUu  of  A.  Again  A  emaneipatas 
B  to  C,  and  Itgain  C  manumits  B,  Uius  restoring  him  to  the  potaUu  of  A.  For  the 
third  and  last  time  A  mancipates  B  to  C,  and  by  this  third  sale  forfeits  the  pntntof, 
B  is  now  held  by  C  as  his  property  {in  maneifiio),  as  a  kind  of  chattel ;  but  it  is  desired 
not  to  taiake  him  a  chattel,  but  a  son  of  C.     Then — 

(2.)  How  is  B  to  be  converted  from  a  ohattel  {maneipium)  to  a  son  ?  In  other  wofdb, 
how  is  B,  who  is  no  longer  under  the  potettat  of  A,  to  be  brought  under  the  poJeHoM 
of  0  ?  Csiufl  in  the  text  poiots  out  two  ways  in  which  this  might  be  done.  (1*)  The 
'terst  consists  of  the  following  steps  : — After  ihe  third  sale,  G  mancipates  Bhack'iCtiJn 
to  A,  who  now  retains  B,  not  as  his  son,  but  as  property  {in  mane^pit).  G  noW 
jifipeals  to  the  Pr»tor,  and  by  the  proper  suit  {vindicatio)  dainka  B  as  his  son.  A 
makes  no  opposition,  and  therefore  the  Pnetor  adjudges  B  to  0  as  his  son.  G  now 
holds  B  under  his  poUita$  hj  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  law.  This  *is  the  prooedofe 
recommended  by  Gains  in  the  text. 

(2*")  The  other  mode  is  somewhat  different,'and  will  most  easily  be  uxfdenkicd  by 
giving  the  steps  from  the  very  beginning  :— 

(a)  A  mancipates  B  to  G  or  D,  and  C  orD  manumits  B. 

{h)  A  again  mancipates  B  to  G  or  D,  and  G  or  D  manumits  B. 

(e)  A  mancipates  B  to  D. 

((f)  G  sues  {vindieat)  B,  and  claims  B  as  his  son. 

(e)  D  makes  no  objection. 

If)  The  Pnetor  thereupon  adjudges  B  to  G  as  his  son. 

This  form  might  be  resorted  to  before  any  municipal  magistrate  that  had  jnrladio- 
'taon  over  the  ancient  forms  of  procedure — Zegii  actionet.    (Paul,  Sent.  2,  25, '4.) 

2.  Adoption  by  simple  declaration  before  a  magistrate. 

By  the  magistrate's  authority  we  adopt  those  in  the  potestas  of  their 
ascendants,  whether  of  the  first  degree— children,  namely,  as  a  son  or  dau^^h- 
ter  ;  or  of  a  lower  degree,  as  grandson,  granddaughter,  great-grandson,  great- 
granddaughter.    (J.  I,  II,  I ;  G.  I,  99.) 

In  the  time  of  Diocletian,  it  appears  (C.  8,  48,  4)  that  adop- 
tion could  not  be  effected  by  written  instruments,  but  only  by 
'the  solemn  form  in  the  presence  of  the  Praetor.  Justinian 
abolished  the  sales  and  manumissions,  substituting  a  mere 
declaration,  recorded  in  writing.     (C.  8, 48,  11,  a.d.  530.) 

But  if  a  father  gives  a  son  that  he  has  in  poiestate  to  his  father  or  grand- 
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hxher  by  birth  to  be  adopted,  in  accordance  with  our  constitutions  on  this 
subject — ^that  is,  if  this  is  declared  with  due  formalilies  before  a  qualified 
judge  in  the  presence  of  both  adopted  and  adopter  without  opposition  from 
either, — then  the  Jus  potestaiis  is  at  an  end  as  regards  the  fether  by  birth. 
But  it  passes  over  in  such  a  case  as  this  to. the  adopted  father  ;  for  in  his 
person  adoption,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  most  full.    (J.  i,  12,  8.) 

An  iuforraal  adoption  cotild  be  confirmed  on  petition  to  the 
Emperor  (D.  1,  7,  38),  but  only  after  hearing  any  objectors  who 
might  offer  themselvea.     (D.  1,  7,  89.) 

IIL  Re6traintB  on  adoption  (abo  on  arrogation). 

1.  The  question  that  has  been  raised,  whether  a  younger  *man  can  adopt 
an  older,  is  common  to  both  forms  of  adoption.  (G.  i,  106.)  A  younger 
man,  it  is  « settled,  cannot  adopt  an  older.  For  adoption  copies  nature  \ 
and  it  is  a  gross  'violation  of  nature  that  a  son  should  be  older  than  his 
Cather.  He  therefore  that  is  taking  to  himself  a* son,  whether  by  arrogation 
or  by  adoption,  ought  to  be  by  the  full  period  of  puberty — by  eighteen 
y^ars,  diat  is,  his  senior.    (J.  i,  ix,  4.) 

So  in  adopting  a  person  as  a  grandchild,  there  must  be  a 
disparity  of  not  less  than  thirty-six  year& 

2.  Women,  too,  cannot  adopt ;  for  not  even  their  children  by  birth'ave  tn 
^tAT  potestas.  But  by  the  Emperor's  goodness  they  are  allowed  to  adopt, 
to  comfort  them  for  children  they  have  lost    (J.  i,  11,  xo;  G.  i,  X04.) 

Hug  permiailciiL  was  g^nnted  by  Diocletiaa  and  Mazimlan,  a.d.  291.  The  wofnum 
'did  not  aoqutre  the  poiesku,  but  only  racb  rights  as  she  woTdd  havd  had  if  the  i>enoii 
•ftdtopfted  had  been  her  legitfanate'ehild.     (O.  8,  48,  5.) 

3.  It  is  common  to  both  forms  of  adoption  that  even  those  that  cannot 
beget  (as  spadones)  can  adopt,  but  those  that  have  been  made  eunuchs  cannot. 
(J.  I,  II,  9;  G.  X,  X03.) 

4.  Adoption  conid  not  be  repeated.  One  that  has  adopted  a 
person,  and  given  him  in  adoption,  or  emancipated  him,  cannot 
afterwards  adopt  him.     (D.  1,  7,  37,  1.) 

But  a  son  adopted  either  by  authority  of  the  people  or  before  the 
Pfaetor  or  a  Provincial  Covcmor,  may  be  given  over  to  some  one  dse  to  be 
adopted.    (G.  i,  105.) 

Adoptiox  bt  Testakent  never  existed.  Julius  Crosar  did 
indeed  name  C.  Octavius  as  his  son,  but  the  direction  had  no 
validity  except  as  an  injunction  to  the  people  to  sanction  the 
act.  It  required  to  be  consummated  by  a  Ux  curicUcu  Another 
case  is  mentioned  in  the  Digest  (D.  37,  14, 12.)  Seius  died, 
leaving  a  will,  in  which  he  named  his  freedman  Julius  his  son, 
and  named  him  heir  along  with  his  other  children.  The 
nomination  was  void. 
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0.  Forfeiture  of  independence  for  ingratitude. 

Sons  or  daughters  who  had  been  emancipated  from  the 
potestaa  were  not  absolved  from  all  ties,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
slavery,  might  forfeit  their  independence.  This  forfeiture  wa^ 
ihe  penalty  for  grossly  insulting  the  paterfamilias  who  had 
emancipated  them,  or  doing  him  some  grave  injury.  (C.  8^  50, 1 ; 
G  Th.  «,  14, 1.) 

DivESTmvE  Facts. 

A.  Voluntary  divestitive  facts  by  the  act  of  the  parties 
[Emancipatio]. 

Emancipation  was  a  voluntary  act  on  both  sides  ;  the  pater- 
familias  could  not  (ordinarily)  be  compelled  to  emancipate  his 
filiu^familias,  and  the  filiusfamilias  could  not  be  emancipated 
against  his  will.     (D.  1,  7,  31  ;  C.  8,  49,  4  ;  Nov.  89,  11.) 

Children,  whether  by  birth  or  by  adoption,  have  almost  no  way  of  forcing 
a  parent  to  let  them  go  free  from  hxspo.estas,    (J.  i,  12,  10.) 

An  exception  was  made  when  a  person  under  the  age  of  pnberfcy  had  been 
arrogated  ;  on  reaching  that  nge  he  was  allowud  to  prove  that  the  arrogation  was 
injurious  to  his  interests,  and  the  arrogating  paUrfamiliaa  was  obliged  to  emandpate 
him.     (D.  1,  7,  32 ;  D.  1,  7,  33.) 

We  ought  to  note  further  that  a  man's  discretion  in  choosing  whom  he 
will  free  from  his  potestas  is  altogether  unrestrained-  If,  for  instance,  he 
has  a  son  and  a  grandson  or  granddaughter  by  him  in  his  potestas^  he  may 
let  the  son  go  free  from  i\i^  potestas^  but  keep  the  grandson  or  granddaughter. 
Conversely  he  may  keep  the  son  in  his  potestas^  but  manumit  the  grandson 
or  granddaughter ;  and  of  course  this  must  be  understood  of  a  great-grand- 
son also,  or  a  g^eat-granddaughter.  Or  finally,  he  may  make  all  sui  juris, 
(J.  1,12,7;  G.I,  133.) 

Forms  of  Emancipation. 

1.  The  most  ancient  form,  based  on  the  triple  sale. 

By  emancipation,  too,  children  cease  to  be  in  tht  potestas  of  their  parents. 
:A  son  must  be  thrice  conveyed  by  mancipation  before  he  goes  out  from  the 
parental  potestas;  all  other  children,  whether  male  or  female,  once  only. 
For  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables  refers  to  the  person  of  a  son  alone,  when  it 
speaks  of  three  conveyances,  in  these  words  : — "  If  a  father  sells  a  son  thrice, 
let  the  son  be  free  from  the  father."  It  is  done  thus  : — The  father  conx'eys 
the  son  by  mancipatio  to  a  third  person ;  that  third  person  manumits  the 
son  by  vindicta^^nA  thereupon  the  son  returns  into  his  father's //'/^j/oj. 
The  father  a  second  time  conveys  the  son  either  to  the  same  third  person  or 
to  some  one  else  (usually  to  the  same) ;  he  again  in  like  manner  manumits 
the  son  by  vindicta^  and  thereupon  the  son  once  more  returns  into  his  father's 
potestas.  Then  a  third  time  the  father  conveys  him  either  to  the  same  third 
person  or  to  some  one  else  (but  usually  to  the  same) ;  and  by  that  third  con> 
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¥6yance  the  son  ceases  to  be  in  the  father's  potesias^  even  although  he  is  not 
yet  manumitted,  but  is  still  in  causa  ntancipii,    (G.  i,  132.) 

So  far  the  account  iq  the  text  exactly  agi*ees  with  the  first 
part  of  the  ancient  form  of  adoption,  and  there  the  text  enda 
The  rest  may  be  supplied  from  Gaii  Epit.  1,  6,  §  3,  4,  The 
person  to  whom  the  son  is  mancipated  is  called  fiduciarj 
father  (paterfidueiarius),  because  of  the  duty  he  has  to  perform. 
If  the  fiduciary  father  were  to  manumit  the  son,  whom  he  holds 
m  numcipiOf  he  would  become  in  law  the  patron  of  the  son, 
and  acquire  a  patron's  rights  of  succession  to  the  emancipated 
son's  property.  The  ancient  law  was  strict  and  formal ;  it 
looked  only  to  the  persons  that  figured  in  its  ceremonial 
obBervances.  Thus  it  was  the  individual  manumitting  a 
slave  or  son  that  became  the  patron,  even  although  he  had 
no  interest  in  the  slave  or  son,  but  acted  in  the  fictitious  pro- 
ceedings the  part  of  a  mere  lay  figure.  Such  a  result  it  was 
usually  an  object  to  avoid.  A  father  emancipating  a  son 
would  naturally  wish  to  retain  the  rights  of  a  patron,  and  not 
to  cut  himself  off  from  the  inheritance  of  his  son.  This  object 
was  accomplished  very  simply.  After  the  third  sale, the  fiduciary 
father  mancipated  the  son  to  the  natural  father,  who  thereupon, 
holding  his  son  in  mancipto,  himself  performed  the  ceremony 
of  manumission  by  the  vindicta^  and  became  his  son's  patron. 

At  some  period  the  Praetor  intervened  to  prevent  the  fiduci- 
ary father  from  fraudulently  acquiring  the  rights  of  patronage 
by  manumitting  the  son,  and  made  the  natural  father  in  every 
instance  the  patron.     (J.  1,  12,  6.) 

Tb»  steps  in  »  formal  emsncipation  were  as  follows  : — A  desires  to  emancipate  his 
•on  B.  C  is  the  paiterfidaeiariu$^  the  fictitious  purchaser.  (1)  A  manoi|)ates  B  to 
C,  and  C  manumits  B  by  the  vindieia,  (2)  A  again  mancipates  B  to  C,  and  G 
manumits  B  as  before.  (8)  A  again  mancipates  B  to  C.  (4)  O  now  mancipates  B 
to  A.     (5)  A  moQumtts  B,  and  acquires  tbu  rights  of  patronage. 

2.  The  Anastasian  Rescript,  a.d.  503. — The  old  formal 
emancipation  necessarily  required  the  presence  of  the  parties 
to  go  through  the  fictitious  sale.  Anastasius  made  provision 
whereby  a  paterfamilias  away  from  home  might  emancipate  his 
children.  He  did  not  abolish  the  old  forms,  but  introduced  this 
novelty  as  an  additional  means  of  releasing  children  from  the 
poteataa.  A  petition  must  be  sent  to  the  Emperor,  and  his 
favourable  answer  obtained.  'J'he  answer  must  be  registered, 
produced  in  a  court  having  jurisdiction  over  emancipation, 
and  deposited  along  with  the  petition  to  the  Emperor ;  and  if 
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tbe  pei*8oiis  emanoipated  were  Bot  infant  th^r  o(Mi8ent  mnet 
be  given.     The  aet  was  perfeoted  by  the- formal  conaeat  of  the 
Emperor.     (C.  8,  49,  5.) 
3.  Change  by  Justinian* 

Formerly  emancipation  was  effected  either  according  to  ihe  old  visage 
of  law  (by  imaginary  sales,  that  is,  with  manumissions  between^  or  by 
imperial  rescript.  But  our  forethought  has  by  a  constitution  made  a 
change  in  this  for  the  better.  And  now  the  fiction  of  early  times  is  done  away 
with  ;  parents  go  direct  before  a  qualified  judge  or  magistrate,  and  let  their 
sons  or  daughters,  or  grandsons  or  granddaughters,  and  so  on»  go  free  from 
their  power  [manus].  And  dien,  under  the  Praetor's  edict,  over  the  goods:  of 
such  a  son  or  daugbter,  grandson  or  granddaughter,  manumitted  by  the 
parent,  precisely  the  same  rights  are  guaranteed  to  the  parent  as  are  given 
to  ^iPatronus  over  the  goods  of  his  freedman.  And  further,  if  the  child,  son, 
daughter,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  still  under  puberty,  the  parent  by  the 
manumission  becomes  its  tutor.    (J.  i,  12,  6.) 

B.  Divestitive  facts  by  operation  of  law. 

Under  this  head  are  grouped  the  various  facts  that  dissolved 
the  potsittaa,  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the  paterfamilioM, 
These  facts  are  either  not  acts  of  the  paterfamiticLs  or  filiMtt^ 
familias^  or  acta  not  done  with  a  view  to  dissolve  the  poteatas* 

I.  The  death  of  a  person  subject  to  anypotestaa  is  a  divestitive 
fact  with  reference  to  that  person ;  but  the  death  of  the  pater- 
familias  does  not  always  release  tijiliunfamiliaa  from  the  poteatatu 

Let  us  see  now  how  persons  alieni  juris  are  freed  from  those  rights  over 
them.  As  for  slaves,  how  they  are  freed  from  potesias  may  be  understood 
from  what  we  have  said  above  in  regard  to  their  manumission.  Those 
again  in  an  ascendant's  potesias^  on  his  death  become  sui  juris.  But  here  « 
distinction  is  taken.  For  on  the  death  of  a  father,  undoubtedly  in  every  case 
his  sons  or  daughters  become  sui  juris*  But  on  the  death  of  a  grandfather 
it  cannot  be  said  that  in  every  case  his  grandsons  and  granddaughters  become 
suijuris^  but  only  if  after  the  death  of  the  grandfather  they  are  not  to  fall 
under  ih^  potesias  of  their  father.  Therefore,  if  on  the  death  of  the  grand- 
father, their  father  is  both  alive  and  in  the  potestas  of  his  father,  then  after 
the  decease  of  the  grandfather  they  come  to  be  in  tht  potestas  of  their  father. 
If,  however,  their  father,  at  the  time  the  grandfather  dies,  is  either  already 
dead  or  out  of  his  father's  potestas^  then  the  grandchildren,  because  they 
cannot  fall  under  their  father's  potestas^  become  sui  juris.  (J.  i,  12,  pr. ; 
G.  I,  I25-I27.) 

II.  Any  change  of  a  capital  status  (eapitis  d^ninutio)  sufiPere^l 
by  a  filiusfamiliaa  takes  away  the  potestas  of  his  pater/atnilia$  : 
and  the  same  result  is  produced  by  any  change  of  a  capital 
status  of  the  paterfamilias. 

A  slave  on  manumission  suffers  no  minutio  capitis^  because  he  had  no 
eaput.    (J.  i»  16,  4.) 
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W}iere.  the.  qhange  is.  one  of  digpity  rather  than  of  states,  there  i^  i^o 
mnutio  capitis.  And  therefore  it  is  agreed  that  when  a  man  is  removed 
from  the  Senate  he  undergoes  no  minuiio  capitis.    (J.  i,  16,  5.) 

Capitis  deminutio  is  a  change  (rom  one's  former  status.  It  is  found  in 
^liint  forms,  maxima^  minor  (which  some  call  media),  and  minima.  (J.  1,^ 
i6,pr,;  G.  I,  159.)  ' 

Aa  caput  includes  the  three  principal  heads  of  statua, — ^liberty, 
citizenship,  and  family  righta, — it  may  suffer  a  reduction  accord- 
ing as  one  or  more  of  these  elements  are  taken  awaj.  The 
withdrawal  of  liberty  necessarily  involves  the  loss  both  of  citi- 
zensliip  and  of  family  rights.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  caputs  and  is  called  the  greatest  reduction  of  status 
(maxima  deminutio  capitis).  The  loss  of  the  second  element, 
citizenship,  carries  with  it  the  loss  of  &mi]y  rights*  but  not  of 
fiberty.  It  is  called  the  intermediate  reduction  of  status,  media 
minutio  aqntis.  The  third  element,  family  rights,  may  be 
cbaufjned  or  modified  without  affecting  the  two  others,  Thia  is 
called  the  least  reduction  of  status  (minima  deminutio  eapUiM). 

The  changes  of  status  that  operated  as  divestitive  tacts  of 
the  potestae  may  be  arranged  under  those  three  heada 

1.  The  loss  of  liberty — Maxima  deminutio  ecipilis.  This  li^ 
includes  the  investitive  tacts  of  slavery.  (See  Slavery,  In  v. 
Facts.) 

Maxima  capitis  deminutio  occurs  when  a  man  loses  at  once  his  citizenship 
and  his  freedom.  This  happens  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  made  serin 
Potnae  by  a  harsh  sentence  ;  freedmen,  for  instance,  condemned  for  ingrati- 
tude toward  their  patrons,  or  freemen  that  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 
sold  in  order  to  share  the  price.  (J.  i,  16,  1  ;  G.  i,  160.)  A  man  made 
pocnae  servus  ceases  to  have  his  sons  in  his  potestas.  They  are  made  sen/i 
poenae  that  are  condemned  to  the  mines  or  exposed  to  wild  beasts.  (J.  i, 
12*  3.)  This  happens,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  those  that  quit  their  father- 
land and  go  abroad,  either  not  giving  in  their  names  at  the  census,  or  shirk- 
ing service  as  soldiers.  Those,  too,  that  stay,  but  suffer  themselves  to  be 
sold  as  slaves,  become  under  a  Senaius  Consultum  the  slaves  of  those  they 
naeast  to  defraud  (and  thus  undergo  maxima  capitis  deminutio).  And  so 
do  the  freebom  women  that  under  the  Senaius  Consuitum  Ciaudianum  be- 
come slaves  to  those  masters  whose  refusals  and  warnings  they  have  defied 
by  having  intercourse  with  their  slaves.    (G.  i,  160,  as  restored.) 

Exception. — If  an  ascendant  is  taken  by  the  enemy,  although  he  becomes 
the  enemies'  slave,  yet  his  descendants'  rights  remain  in  suspense  because  of 
^juspostiiminii.  For  those  taken  by  the  enemy,  if  they  return,  regain  all 
their  early  rights.  The  ascendant,  therefore,  if  he  returns,  will  have  the  descen- 
dant in  \\\%  poiestas ;  for  the  fiction  oi  postliminium  is  that  the  captive  has 
always  been  in  the  state.  But  if  he  dies  there,  the  son  becomes  sui  juris 
[vhether  this  dates  Irom  the  death  of  the  ascendant  among  the  enemy,  or 
trom  the  time  he  was  taken,  may  be  doubted]  ;  and  this  dates  irom  the  time 
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his  father  was  taken.  And  in  like  manner,  if  the  son  himself  or  grandson  is 
taken  by  the  enemy,  we  say  that,  because  of  the  jus  postliminii^  the  jus 
Pptestati'Sj  too,  of  the  ascendant  is  in  suspense.  The  word  postliminium 
comes  from  iimen  (a  threshold),  and  post  (afterwards).  And  the  man  that 
IS  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  comes  within  our  bounds,  returns,  as 
we  rightly  say,  by  postliminium.  For  as  the  thresholds  in  houses  form  a 
bound  to  the  houses,  so  the  bound  of  the  Empire  is  looked  on  by  the 
ancients  as  a  threshold.  Hence  also  comes  the  word  limes^  a  sort  of  bound 
and  end.  And  from  it  comes  the  word  postlitninium^  because  the  man 
returned  within  the  same  threshold  whence  he  had  been  lost.  A  captive, 
too,  recovered  when  the  enemy  is  conquered,  is  held  to  return  by  post' 
liminium,    (J.  i,  12,  5  ;  G.  i,  129.) 

• . 

Jui  poiUiminii. — ^The  rights  of  a  person  who  by  the  hard  fortune  of  war  was  made 
%  captive  lemained  in  suspense.  By  the  fiction  of  potUiminiumt  introduced  doubt- 
leas  by  the  jurisconsults  {itaiuralit  ae^iias,  D.  49,  16,  19,  pr.),  if  the  captive 
Returned,  he  was  placed,  as  far  as  mi^rht  be,  in  the  same  position  as  if  he  had  never 
left  hii  native  country  ;  but  if  he  died  in  captivity,  this  fiction  had  no  place,  and  be 
was  therefore  held  to  have  died  a  slave. 

If  only  the  interests  of  the  captive  had  been  at  stake,  probably  no  effiirt  would 
have  been  made  to  modify  the  law ;  but  the  death  of  a  freebom  citixen  as  a  slave  had 
itk  injurious  e€Fect  upon  his  family.  If  a  slave,  how  could  his  children  inherit  from 
him  t  (D.  50,  16,  8,  1.)  To  stretch  the  ficiion  of  pottlimittium  to  thii  case  seems  to 
have  been  too  bold  a  course  for  tlie  jurisconsults,  and  accordingly  the  knot  was  left 
to  be  cut  by  statute.  In  B.a  81  the  lex  Cornelia  created  a  fiction  analagims  to,  but 
extending  further  than,  potUiminium.  It  provided  that  if  a  captive  died  in  captivity 
his  death  should  be  held  to  date,  not  from  the  actual  moment  of  bis  deoease,  but  from 
the  time  he  was  captured  ;  so  that,  although  he  lived  a  prisoner,  he  died  free.  (D. 
49,  15,  18.)  This  convenient  fiction  prevented  the  ill  consequences  that  would  have 
resulted  from  striking  out  in  a  family  a  link  in  the  chain  of  hereditary  succession. 

The  ficticm  of  potUiminium  applied  when  persons  or  property  were  taken  by  aa 
enemy  or  a  foreign  power,  and  afterwards  returned  or  were  recovered.  It  was  not 
essential  that  there  should  be  a  state  of  war  :  it  was  sufficient  if  a  foreign  state,  bound 
by  no  treaty  of  friendship  with  Rome,  seized  the  person  or  property  of  any  Roman 
citisen.  (D.  49,  15,  12,  pr.)  But  capture  by  robbers  or  pirates,  or  by  one  of  two 
parties  in  a  civil  war,  did  not  change  the  legal  position  of  the  persons  or  property 
seized :  the  persons  in  law  continued  free,  the  property  in  law  still  belonged  to  its 
rightful  owners,  and  consequently  no  occasion  arose  for  the  fiction  of  potUimitUumi^ 
(D.  49, 16,  21,  1.)  The  necessity  for  such  a  fiction  arose  from  the  fact  that  ancient 
law  regarded  capture  in  war  aa  a  lawful  title  to  the  person  as  well  as  the  property  of 
the  enemy.  A  Roman  taken  prisoner  was  regarded  by  his  own  law  as  a  slave,  as 
wjU  as  by  the  law  of  the  state  that  made  him  prisoner.  Consequently,  while  in  a 
state  of  captivity  or  slavery,  he  could  acquire  no  rights,  and  the  period  of  his  captivity 
was  a  period  of  dvil  death.  But  if  the  capture  were  not  lawful,  the  legal  capadtj  of 
the  person  remained  unimpaired,  and  he  was  not  debarred  from  the  acguiMtion  of 
rights,  although  he  was  prevented  from  the  exercise  of  them. 

The  fiction  of  pottUminium  applied  both  to  persons  and  property  taken  by  the 
enemy,  but  there  is  convenience  in  taking  the  two  cases  separately.  As  applied  to 
free  persons  made  captives  and  slaves,  poetliminium  has  by  modem  writers  bona 
called  aetivum  ;  applied  to  slaves  or  other  property  taken  by  an  enemy,  pa9»ivunik^ 

1.  PotUiminium  in  case  of  free  persons  taken  prisoners  and  made  slaves.  Such 
persons  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  fiction  unless  their  capture  has  been  against  tli«ir 
wilL    (C.  8,  61, 19.) 
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Solflien  who  ramsdered  with  arms  in  their  hands  were  held  to  be  made 
oaptive  by  their  own  will.  (D.  49,  15,  17.)  So,  of  coune,  deserters.  (D.  49,  15, 
19.  4.) 

A  treaty  of  peace  stipulated  for  the  retnm  of  all  prisoners  of  war.  Whoever 
remained  with  the  enemy  after  the  return  of  peace  was  held  to  be  in  voluntary  cap- 
tivity.    (D.  49,  16,  20.) 

A  son  under  potetitu  deserts  to  the  enemy.  Althongh  in  regard  to  his  paierfamUiaa 
be  may  \te  lix>kud  on  as  property  (D.  49,  15,  14),  still  the  law  preferred  to  view  him 
simply  as  a  citizen,  and  therefore  his  return  did  not  again  brinj;  liim  under  the 
poiettai.  The  reason  assigned  is  quaint :  that  if  the  fattier  loses  him,  it  is  no  more 
than  his  fatherland  has  done  ;  and  that  with  the  Komans  from  of  old  discipline  held 
the  first  place,  parental  affection  the  second,  llie  decision  is  sound  enough  without 
the  aid  of  these  somewhat  ponderous  fictions.     (D.  49,  15,  19,  7.) 

A  person  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  potUiminium  .when  be  has  retume<1,  by  what- 
ever means,  within  the  frontier  of  his  own  country,  or  of  a  friendly  power  (D,  49,  15, 
19,  3),  provided  he  has  no  intention  of  returning  to  the  enemy.  (D.  49,  15,  26.) 
Thna  Regiilus  was  sent  from  Carthage  to  beg  for  favourable  terms  of  peace  to  the 
Carthaginians,  With  the  full  intention  of  returning,  he  gave  advice  to  continue 
hoatilities,  and  returned,  fiu  status  as  a  captive  was  not  ft>r  a  moment  affected  by 
his  absence  from  Carthage,  since  he  had  the  intention  of  returning.     (D.  40,  15,  5,  8.) 

The  effect  of  poMtliminium  is  that  the  returned  captive  enjoys  all  the  rights  that 
have  accrued  to  him  during  the  period  of  his  captivity. 

A  woman  is  made  captive  and  enslaved.  During  her  captivity  her  mother  dies. 
On  returning  from  c^tivity  she  can  claim  her  mother's  property  as  hen.  (C.  8, 
51,  14.) 

A  is  taken  captive  while  his  wife  is  with  child.  She  gives  birth  to  a  son  (B),  who 
grows  up,  marries,  and  has  a  child  (C).  After  the  birth  of  C,  A  leturns.  C  is  under 
the^wCestas  of  A.     (D.  49,  15.  23.) 

A  husbjmd  and  his  wife  are  taken  captive.  In  captivity  she  gives  birth  to  a  child. 
On  their  return  this  child  falls  under  its  father's  potettoi,  although  it  wa4  bom  of  cap- 
tive parents,  and  therefore  a  rlave.     (D.  49,  15,  25.) 

A  husband  is  made  a  prisoner.  On  his  return  he  finds  his  wife  married  to  another. 
He  cannot  claim  bis  wife,  because  marriage  rested  solely  upon  the  c«insent  of  both 
partiea;  but  his  wife  is  liable  to  the  penalties  attached  to  improper  repudiation. 
(D.  49, 15,  8 ;  D.  49,  15,  14,  1.) 

2.  Potdiminium,  as  applied  to  property,  had  a  somewliat  different  shade  of 
meaning.  The  capture  of  goods  or  land  by  an  enemy  operates  as  a  divestitive  .fact 
of  the  ownership.  After  capture  the  former  owner  has  no  longer  in  law  any  right 
I^  however,  the  property  is  recovered  from  the  enemy,  such  recovery  is  made  a 
re-investitive  fact  to  the  former  owner.  When  the  enemy  was  expelled  from  land 
occnpied  by  them,  the  land  reverted  to  its  former  owners,  and  was  not  confiscated  or 
given  as  prize  of  war.  That  land  only  was  to  be  confiscated  which  was  taken  from 
tbe  enemy.  (D.  49, 15,  20,  1.)  In  like  manner,  slaves  were  restored  to  their  former 
owners.  (C.  8,  51,  10 ;  D.  49,  16,  19,  5.)  Property  thus  restored  was  accompanied 
with  all  burdens  and  limitations.  Thus,  if  it  was  subject  to  usufruct,  the  usufruct 
nvives.     <D.  7,  4,  26.) 

PotUiminium  was  admitted  in  favour  of  land,  slaves,  ships  of  war  or  merchant 
ships—not,  however,  fishing  vessels  or  fleasure  yachts  (D.  49,  16.  2,  pr.) ;  and  horsea 
(D.  49,  15,  2,  1> ;  but  net  armour,  which  could  not  be  lost  without  disgrace  (D.  49, 
15,  2,  2),  nor  clothes.  (D.  49.  15,  H.)  A  prisoner  taken  from  the  mines  waa  sent 
beek  to  his  punialunent    (D.  49, 15, 12, 17.) 
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2.  Liberty  ia  rataiDed,  but  citizenship  lost.  Media^  eapitU 
daninutio, 

V.  Latin  colonists. 

In  the  old  times,  when,  the  Roman  people,  were  still  planting  colonic 
in  the  Latin  districts,  a  man  that  by  a  father's  command  had  gone  tQ 
join  a  Latin  colony  went  out  in  that  way  from  under  the  potes/as.  For  they 
that  thus  withdrew  from  the  citizenship  of  Rome  were  received  as  citizens 
of  the  new  state.    (G.  i,  131.) 

2"*.  Outlawry  (aquae  et  ignis  interdiatio),  at  first  excoramani- 
cation  of  persous  going  into  exile  to  avoid  a  criminal 
prosecution. 

The  deminutio  capitis  is  minor  (lesser)  or  media  (intermediate)  when 
citizenship  is  lost,  but  freedom  retained  ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  shut  out 
from  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  or  transported  to  an  island  (used  as  a  penal 
settlement).    (J.  i,  16,  2  ;  G.  i,  161.) 

Since  a  man,  that  for  some  crime  is  shut  out  under  the  lex  Cornelia  from 
the  use  of  fire  and  water,  loses  thereby  his  citizenship,  it  follows  that  because 
he  is  in  that  way  removed  from  the  number  of  Roman  citizens  just  as  if  he 
were  dead,  his  children  cease  to  be  in  his  potestas.  For  reason  will  not 
suffer  a  man  in  the  condition  of  an  alien  to  have  a  Roman  citizen  in  his 
potestas.  And  by  parity  of  reasoning,  if  a  man  in  his  father's  potestas  is  shut 
out  from  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  he  ceases  to  be  in  his  father's  potestas. 
For  equally  reason  will  not  suffer  a  man  in  the  condition  of  an  alien  to  be  in 
a  Roman  i^.Htitx's  potestas.    (G.  i,  128.) 

3°.  Deportation.     Deportatio  insular 

Callistratus  included  both  deportation  and  simple  bantsbnient 
among  tlie  punishments  that  involved  the  loss  c»f  liberty.  (D. 
5O9  13,  5,  3.)     But  Justinian  holds  a  milder  view. 

Since  a  man  that  for  some  crime  is  transported  to  an  island  loses  his 
citizenship,  it  follows  that  because  he  is  in  that  way  removed  from  the 
number  of  Roman  citizens  just  as  if  he  were  dead,  his  children  cease  to  be 
in  bis  potestas.  And  by  parity  of  reasoning,  if  a  man  in  his  father's  potestas 
is  transported  to  an  island,  he  ceases  to  be  in  that  potestas.  But  if  by  the 
Emperor's  goodness  they  are  restored,  they  regain  in  every  respect  their 
early  status.    (J.  i,  12,  i.) 

Deportation  to  an  island  was  introduced  by  Augustus  to  avoid  the  ill  oon8e> 
qnences  of  allowing  a  crowd  of  banisb^d  men  to  meet  wherever  they  pleased.  It 
was  baniNhment  for  life.  (D.  48.  22,  18,  1.)  The  deported  prisoner  could  buy 
and  sell,  and  enter  into  all  the  contracts  that  were  considered  to  arise  from  tiM 
Ju»  GenHum,     (D.  48,  22,  15,  pr.) 

Fathers  that  are  banished  {relegati)  to  an  island,  keep  their  children  \x^ 
ihtxT  potestas.  And  conversely,  children  that  are  banished  remain  in  their 
p3LTeTit's  potestas.     (J.  i,  12,  2.) 

Relegation  or  exile  {exilium)  is  a  prohibition  ogainst  entering  one's  province  or 
Rome,  or  any  particular  district,  either  for  life  or  for  a  limited  term.     (D.  48,  22,  II.) 
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Uw^ali^  W  nstriotki»to«iiiilMidortD«97puiioa]wpUoQ(2^  (D,  48, 

31^  7 ;  D,  48»  %  5.)    It  iiiYolTed  no  forfeitare  of  property  or  Ion  of  atatva^  and  w»^ 
iim^f  ajwtnotiimofloooaiotion.     (1>.  48»  22,  4  ;  D.  48,  22, 18.) 

4".  Desertion  to  the  enemy.     (D.  4,  5,  5,  1.) 
3^  Capitis  demimUio  minimcu 

Capitis  deminutio  Is  minima  (least)  when  both  citizenship  and  freedom 
are  kept,  but  the  man's  status  undergoes  a  change.  For  instance,  when 
persons  sui  juris  come  to  be  alieni  juris^  or  tnce  versa;  [in  the  case  of 
peisons  adopted,  of  women  that  make  a  coemption  and  of  persons  given  by 
mancipation,  or  manumitted  therefrom.  So  far  does  this  go,  that  every  time 
a  man  is  oonveyed  by  mancipation,  or  manumitted,  he  undergoes  a  capitis 
deminutio],    (J.  i,  i6^  3 ;  G.  i,  162.) 

CapittM  deminutio. — The  meaning  of  this  expression,  like  that  of  the  cognate  term, 
4atM*f  baa  given  rise  to  much  oontrovenial  writing.  The  difficulty  in  the  word  aiatu$ 
is  that  it  is  undoabtedly  used  in  various  senses,  with  a  narrower  or  wider  extension  of 
meaning,  and  can  hardly  be  restricted  to  any  precise  technical  signification.  Caput 
is  of  narrower  import,  and  relates  specifically  to  three  things— liberty,  citizenship,  and 
positiun  in  a  family.  To  these  three  elements  corresponds  each  of  certain  possible 
alterations,  and  hence  thera  aro  three  degrees  in  which  caput  may  be  leMfenttL 

1.  The  fizBt  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the  pbrabe,  capitis  deminutio^ 
represented  a  real,  or  only  a  verbal,  generalisation  ;  in  other  words,  whether  a  change 
of  status  entailed  any  legal  conseqnences  on  account  of  its  being  a  capitis  deminutio. 
Thus,  arrogation  bad  certain  specific  legal  effects ;  it  subjected  a  person  who  was  sui 
juris  to  the  pUestas  of  another ;  but  had  it  any  con8ei|uences,  not  ss  arrogation,  but  as 
A  capitis  deminutio  f  Obviously,  if  this  question  be  answered  in  the  negative,  and  if 
the  same  answer  must  be  given  in  regard  to  every  other  change  of  status^  it  follows 
that  then  b  no  legal  importance  whether  to  be  attached  to  the  phrase  capitis  demi- 
nutio. As  a  phrM«t  it  may  once  have  been  elegant  and  serviceable,  although  now 
obflcnn ;  hot  the  question  whether  a  particular  change  of  status  is  a  capitis  deminutio 
would  not  be  of  the  smallest  consequence ;  and  a  controversy  on  the  subject  would  be 
a  mere  logomachy.  The  language  of  Gains  rather  encourages  the  belief  that  the 
RonaD  jurists  did  attribute  some  effect  to  a  capitis  deminutio  (O.  3,  88  ;  6.  4>  8&) ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Justinian  (J.  8,  10,  1)  thero  was  apparently  only  one  case  (the 
Udigatio  operarum  at  a  manumitted  slave)  where  the  slightest  importance  attached  to 
a  qoestion  of  deminutio  capitis.  The  legal  consequences,  if  any,  of  a  capitis  deminutio, 
were  so  insignificant  as  scarcely  to  call  for  notice.  This  helps,  therefore,  to  reduce 
the  imptirtance,  if  it  does  not  remove  the  difficulty,  of  the  second  question. 

2.  What  was  meant  by  capitis  deminutio  f  Aooordiog  to  Gains,  it  was  simply  a 
change  of  status  {capitis  minutio  est  stat%u  permutatio).  (D.  4,  ft,  1  ;  G.  1,  159.) 
Savigny  proposes  to  amend  this  definititm  by  adding — a  change /or  the  worse.  In  a 
genaral  view,  this  addition  corresponds  to  the  facts.  Thus  a  change  from  liberty 
to  slavery  is  uodoobtedly  a  change  for  the  worse  ;  so  is  it  to  lose  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. When  ^paterfamilias  gave  himwlf  in  arrogation,  the  change  may  be  described 
as  a  dracent  in  legal  capacity  ;  so  if  a  woman  sui  juris  fell  under  the  manus  of  her 
husband.  Again,  a  son  xmder  potestas  given  by  his  father,  even  if  only  for  form's  sake 
in  manciffio,  falls  into  a  lower  class.  We  can  thus  understand  how  the  transvestitive 
fact  of  adoption  and  the  divestitive  fact  of  emancipation  should  equally  be  considered 
a  capitis  deminutio,  because  the  process  re({uired  that  the  children  should  remain  for  a 
time  ta  fliancipio.  (D.  4,  5,  8,  1.)  On  the  other  band,  a  son  that  became  sui  juris 
by  Ibe  death  of  his  father,  inasmuch  as  he  obtained  his  independence  without  passing 
through  the  lower  stage  of  mancipium,  did  nut  suffer  a  capitis  deminutio.    (D.  14,  6, 
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3,  4.)  In  like  manner,  a  vestal  virgin  or  Plamen  DitdiMt  who  was  released  from  the 
fotutaa  by  elevation  to  o€Sce  without  going  tbrongh  any  form  of  emancipation,  was 
held  nut  to  Buffer  a  capitis  demintttio.  So  far  these  examples  go  to  prove  that  capMs 
deminutio  means  a  descent  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  ttatui, — from  liberty  to  slavery, 
from  independence  to  subjection  ( potestat  or  manw),  or  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  form 
of  subjection  pote»ta$  or  mania  to  maneipiujiL  On  the  other  hand,  elevation  to 
independence,  provided  it  was  not  achieved  by  passing  through  the  state  of  fliaa- 
eipium,  was  not  a  deminutio  capitiB,  But  these  cases  do  not  exhaust  the  possi- 
bilities of  descent  in  legal  capacity.  A  woman  tui  juris  passing  into  the  manua 
of  her  husband,  undoubtedly  changed  her  legal  capacity  for  the  worse;  bet 
a  woman  that  passed  directly  from  the  potestas  of  her  father  to  the  manus  of  her 
husband,  suffered  a  change  of  status,  but  not  a  descent  in  status.  But  the  testa 
(G.  1,  162 ;  G.  4,  38)  seem  to  refer  equally  to  both  cases  as  examples  of  capitis 
denUnutio.  Savigny  endeavours  to  remove  the  objection  from  these  passages, — not 
altogether  without  success ;  but  he  does  not  get  over  the  absence  of  a  link  of  evidence 
that  cannot  well  be  spared.  The  great  objection  to  Savi^'ny*s  theory  is  found  in  a 
psssage  from  Paul  (D.  4,  6,  8,  pr.),  which  states  that  the  children  of  a  person  arrogated 
soffiar  a  capitis  deminutio  by  the  arrogation  of  the  father,  although  it  makes  no  change 
to  tliem,  but  is  merely  a  transfer  from  the  potestas  of  one  person  to  the  potestas  of 
another.  Savigny  admits  that  this  passage  is  wholly  irreouncilable  with  his  views, 
and  argues  at  great  length  that  Paul  made  a  mistake,  and  was  wrong  in  holding  that 
case  to  be  an  example  of  capitis  deminutio.  The  point  would  have  been  of  the  smallest 
practical  iiuportance  to  a  Eomsn  lawyer  practising  in  the  tinoe  of  Justinian  ;  and  it 
scarcely  seems  necessary  to  force  ourselves  to  a  judgment  one  way  or  the  other. 

III.  A  paterfamilias  foifeited  his  potestas  by  gross  misconduct. 

1.  A  father  that  compelled  Ins  daughter  to  prostitute  Lerself, 
forfeited  lus  potestas.    (C.  1.  4,  12  ;  C.  11.  40,  6.) 

2.  Exposure  of  free  children  carried  witli  it  a  forfeiture  of 
the  potestas.     (C.  8,  52,  2 ;  C.  1,  4,  24 ;  Nov.  153,  1.) 

3.  'J*he  legitimate  children  of  a  man  that  contracts  an  inces* 
tuous  marriage,  are  not  only  released  from  bis  potestas^  but  gain 
all  his  property,  subject  to  a£fordiug  bim  maintenanca  (Nov. 
12,2,2.) 

IV.  Certain  public  dignities  released  persons  from  the 
potestas, 

1.  And  further,  sons  go  out  from  the  parental  power  when  they  are 
installed  as  priests  of  Jupiter  Dialis;  girls  when  they  are  taken  for  vestal 
virgins.     (G.  I,  130.) 

2.  A  filiusjamilias,  although  he  has  served  as  a  soldier,  or  become  a 
senator  or  consul,  remains  in  his  father's /<7/^j/aj.  For  service  or  the  dignity 
of  consul  does  not  free  a  son  from  a  father's  potest€U.  But  under  a  constitu- 
tion of  ours,  the  crowning  dignity  of  the  patriciate,  the  moment  the  imperial 
patent  is  issued,  sets  a  man  free  from  his  father's  poUstas.  For  who  could 
bear  that  a  father  might  by  emancipation  release  his  son  from  the  bonds  of 
his  potestas^  but  that  the  Emperor's  highness  should  not  be  able  to  exempt 
the  man  whom  he  has  chosen  as  father  from  another  person's  potestas  t 
Q.  I,  12,4-) 

The  dignity  of  the  patrioiata  wm  created  by  Conituitiiie.    Theee  fathers  (jMlrvt) 
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were  oonneilloni  to  the  Rmperor,  but  had  nn  jurisdiction  of  their  own.  The  rank  wm 
oooferred  only  on  those  who  had  filled  the  office  of  Conaul,  Preturian  Prefect,  or  Master 
of  Oflioee  (MagitUr  Ofieiorum).     (C.  12,  3,  S. ) 

3.  Justinian,  however,  subseqnently  extended  the  liberation 
from  the  potestaa  to  bishops  (Nov.  81,  3),  consuls,  prefects, 
mastera  of  soldiers  (magistri  militum),  and  generally  to  all  the 
officials  that  were  excused  from  serving  in  the  curia  (Nov.  81). 
This  privilege  was  accompanied  with  another.  These  digni- 
taries, although  released  from  the  poteataa,  were  suifered  to 
enjoy  all  the  rights  accruing  to  children  living  under  the  poteatas. 
They  were  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  liberty  together  with  the 
consolations  of  servitude. 

Hemedies. 

A.  RemcfHes  in  respect  of  the  rights  of  the  paterfamUiat,  Under  this  head  nothing 
baa  to  be  adde<l  to  the  observations  made  in  the  case  of  slavery.  The  paterfamiliat 
has  the  usual  remetlies  against  theft,  robbery,  damage,  or  injury. 

s.  Remedies  in  respect  of  the  investitive  and  transvestitive  facts. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  ;  the  object  of  the  first  group  being  to 
establish  the  patesUu;  and  the  object  of  the  second  group  bein^^  subsidiary — to  remove 
doubts,  in  ccrtiin  cases,  in  regard  to  the  fact  of  paternity. 

L  Proceedings  to  establish  the  p.tettaa. 

1.  Vindieatio. — ^This  was  the  usual  real  action  by  which  a  title  to  any  property 
conld  be  made  out  It  was  employed  in  the  fictiti->us  form  of  adoption,  ami  may,  if  we 
may  guess  from  a  passage  in  the  Digest  (D.  6,  1, 1,  2),  have  been  resorted  to  occasionally 
aa  a  mo^e  of  recovering  a  lottpotestat. 

2.  Procedure  by  interdict,  <ie  liberis  exhihendis  et  dueendis, — ^This  was  analogous 
to  the  exhibitory  interdict  by  which  the  production  of  a  freeman  in  court  could  be 
•eeored.  It  was  open  to  the  defendant  to  dispute  the  existence  of  the  poietUu, 
(C.  6»  8,  1.)  No  interdict  was  granted  if  the  son  wished  to  remain  with  the  person 
in  wlinee  fioasession  he  was.  (D.  43,  30,  5.)  The  remedy  of  the  father  in  such  a  case 
is  given  under  the  next  head. 

TTie  interdict  could  not  be  brought  against  a  husband  to  produce  his  wife  to  her 
fttierfamiUaM  (D.  43,  80, 1,  5)  ;  nor  against  a  mother,  according  to  a  rescript  of  the 
£mpaor  Antoninus,  when  it  was  judged  best  that  the  child  should  remain  with  her. 
Her  custody  of  the  child  did  not,  however,  deprive  the  husband  of  his  other  paternal 
lights.     (D.  43,  80, 1,  8  ;  D.  43,  SO,  8,  5.) 

The  intertlict  de  liberit  durendit  enabled  the  paterfamUia$t  when  his  filiusfamiliM 
was  produced,  to  carry  him  off  without  resistance.     (D.  43,  30,  3,  1.) 

8.  Extraordinary  Procedure— (7<M;ni£to  Extraa^dlnaria  or  Notio  Prtfloris, 

When  it  was  not  a  third  party,  huXXha  JUiuBfnmiliaa  himself  that  restitited  the  claim 
of  bis  pcUer/amiUat,  the  remedy  was  by  appllu&tiun  to  the  Prstor,  who  examined 
whether  the  alleged  paterfamiliai  had  any  poUstaa  ;  and  if  so,  gave  him  the  JUitu- 
fMAiUas.     (L>.  43,  80,  3,  8.) 

If.  Prucsefiings  in  regard  to  the  fact  of  Paternity. 

The  general  rule  was  that  the  children  of  a  lawful  marriage  were  regarded  as  the 
offipring  of  the  husband.  This  rule  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  absolute  ;  but  a 
SematuM  ConsHllum  was  parsed  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  tsnabliog  a  father  to  dispute 
the  legitimacy  of  his  wife's  child  born  during  the  marriage.  (D.  25,  3.  3,  1.)  Thus,  if 
he  were  away  from  home  ten  years,  and  on  hla  return  found  that  his  wifo  had  a  child 
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a  year  old,  the  preBumption  in  favour  of  bis  pntemity  would  be  destroyed.  But  wbere 
the  buslMUd  had  access  to  his  wife,  he  was  not  permitted  to  dispute  the  paternity, 
unless  through  illness  the  cohabitation  had  been  interrupted,  or  his  health  had  been 
such  as  to  render  paternity  impossible.  (D.  1,  6,  6.)  In  several  oases,  apedal  pre- 
eautions  were  taken  to  remove  doultt^  as  to  paternity. 

1.  After  Divorce.     SenatUM  C<m9uUum  Ptanciafatin  di agnoHendhliberU, 

llie  wife  affirms  the  paternity.  A  woman,  pregnant  when  divorced,  ovght  wMdn 
thirty  consecutive  days  (D.  25,  3,  1,9)  to  notify  the  fact  to  her  divorced  hnsbaad  «r 
his  father  (if  he  is  under  his  father's  poUtUu)^  to  give  an  opportunity  of  sending  "five 
skilful  midwives  to  examine  and  watch  her  {veiUru  intpiciendi ;  cusiodei  miUendi). 
(Paul,  Hent.  2,  24,  6.)  Should  the  husband  neghect  this  opportunity,  be  cannot  after- 
watds  dispute  the  paternity.  (D.  25,  8,  1,  4.)  If  the  woman  did  net  give  notice,  ttr 
rofosed  to  admit  the  midwives,  she  could  not  claim  a  maintenance  lor  the  child ;  but 
its  rights  were  not  in  any  other  respect  prejudiced.  (D.  25,  8, 1,  8  ;  Paul,  Stent.  2, 
24,  6.) 

2.  After  Divorce.    The  husband  affirms,  and  the  wife  denies,  her  pregnancy. 
This  case  seems  not  to  have  been  provided  for  by  the  Senatut  OontuUum  Plamr 

CHmtim.  It  is  dealt  with  by  a  rescript  (D.  25,  4, 1,  pr.),  which  states  that  the  husband 
ought  to  choose  respectable  women  and  three  skilful  and  trustworthy  midwives  io 
inspect  the  divorced  wife.  If  the  majority  think  that  she  is  pregnant^  she  Is  to  be 
persuaded  to  admit  watchers  (ciutociet).  If  she  were  recalcitrant,  the  Prater  oonkl 
fine  her,  or  apply  other  modes  of  compulsion.     (D.  25,  4,  1,  8  ;  D.  25,  4, 1,  7.) 

8.  The  Hubrand  is  Dead,  and  his  widow  asserts  that  she  is  pregnant. 

She  is  bound  to  notify  the  fact  to  the  persons  intt-rested  in  her  husband's  estate 
twice  a  month.  They  may  send  five  women  to  inspect  her,  and,  at  the.  proper  time, 
watchers.    (D.  25,  4,  1,  10.) 


III.— MAN  U  S. 
Defikition. 


In  the  course  nf  Roraan  history  the  relation  of  bnaband  and 
wife  18  presented  under  two  aspects.  In  the  first  and  earliest  the 
position  of  the  wife  was  nearly  ideutioal  with  the  piNHlion  of  a 
slave  or  child  under  the  poteaias. 

Now  let  us  see  about  the  persons  in  our  manus — ^a  right  •peculiar  to 
Roman  citizens.  (G.  i,  loS.)  Potestas  applies  to  both  males  and  females ; 
manus  to  females  only.    (G.  i,  109.) 

Manu9  was  the  name  for  the  righta  that  a  husband  possessed 
over  his  wife ;  but  no  husband  had  the  mcmus  in  consequence 
merely  of  his  marria{;e ;  he  could  acquire  it  only  in  the  ways 
presently  to  ho  described.  A  wife,  if  under  her  husband's 
mantM,  was  called  inater/amiliaa ;  if  not^  simply  UM4}r  or  iinatfrma 
(wife  or  matron).     ((Sc.  Top.  3.) 

The  effect  of  the  manus  is  best  described  in  the  words  of 
Gaius. 

Nay,  even  if  a  woman  makes  a  CoempHo  with  her  husband  ^v^^mt  causa^ 
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none  the  less  she  at  once  takes  the  position  of  a  daughter.  For  if  a  wife  in 
any  case,  and  for  any  reason,  no  matter  what,  is  in  her  husband*s  manus,  it 
Is  decided  that  she  obtains  the  rights  of  a  daughter.    (G.  i,  115,  ib.) 

From  the  number  of  phrases  into  which  the  word  mantcf  enters,  it  was  probably,  as 
has  been  conjectnred,  the  original  name  for  the  powers  of  the  head  of  a  family,  what- 
eVI^r  the  objects— cattle,  slaves  or  children — over  which  tiiey  were  exercised.  By  a 
wocess  of  differentiation  the  ownenhip  of  slaves  and  other  property  came  to  be 
oesignated  by  '*c2omtmt<«i,*'  the  nearest  eqiiivalent  of  **  property."  The  rights  over 
Children  were  named  ^jpoMUu;**  over  free  persons,  not  as  children,  manmpwm: 
vUle  the  original  word  *'  flianiM  *'  was  retained  only  for  the  rights  of  husbands 
over  wives.  Mancipium  comes  from  mania  and  cajoio— literally  what  is  taken  with 
the  hand  ;  manuiiiMno,  from  manut  and  mxUert^  shows  the'  Word  as  applied  to  idAVes 
tod  children. 

In  its  general  characteristics  the  manua  resembles  the 
potestas;  a  wife  was  iu  law  in  no  better  position  than  a 
daughter.  But  just  as  slavery  falls  short  of  the  complete 
attributes  of  ownership,  while  the  potestas  exhibits  a  like 
advance  from  slavery,  so  the  mdnus  lies  still  further  away  from 
the  characters  of  ownership  than  the  potestas, 

L  A  husband  acquired  all  his  wife's  property,  and  was  Re- 
sponsible for  her  obligations  to  the  extent  of  that  property. 
(U.  2/ 98,  G.  3,  83;  G.  3,  84.)  While  she  was  in  manu  she 
could  not  acquire  any  property  for  herself,  but  only  for  her 
husband.  She  could,  however,  enjoy  that  modified  and  per- 
missive form  of  ownership  granted  to  slaves  and  children; 
namely,  the  peculium.  As  to  husband*s  liability  for  debts  of 
wife,  see  Book  III.,  Universal  Succession,  sub-head  II.,  "  am>- 
gatio,  eoemptio  in  manum,*' 

The  manns  was,  therefore,  incompatible  with  the  potestas :  a 
woman  that  passed  into  the  manus  of  her  husband  necessarily 
ceased  to  be  under  the  potestas  of  her  father.  But  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius  (Taa  Ann.,  4,  16)  so  few  persons  were  found  to 
submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  fhanns,  that  there  was  a 
danger  of  an  insufficient  number  of  children  being  born  to  pro- 
vide candidates  for  the  office  of  Priest  to  Jupiter  {Flamen 
Dialis)^  only  those  being  eligible  whose  mothers  were  under 
the  manus  of  their  husbands ;  and  an  act  was  passed  abrogating 
all  the  disabilities  of  the  manus  where  the  marriage  was  con- 
tracted by  confarreation. 

A  woman  that  merely  passes  in  manum  without  making  a  eoemptio  does 
not  thereby  go  out  from  her  father's  potestas.  For  in  the  case  of  the  wife  of 
the  Flamen  DicUis^  a  Senatus  Consult  passed  at  the  instance  of  Cornelius 
"Modmus  and  Tubero,  provided  that  she  was  in  manu  of  her  husband  in 
rq;ard  to  sacred  things  alone,  but  in  regard  to  all  else  was  precisely  the 
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same  as  if  she  had  never  passed  in  manunu  But  women  are  freed  from  the 
parent's  potestas  if  it  is  by  coemptio  that  they  pass  in  manum^  no  matter 
whether  of  a  husband  or  of  an  outsider.  But  those  only  are  held  to 
stand  in  the  position  of  daughters  that  are  in  a  husband's  manus. 
(G.  I,  136.) 

II.  The  bnsband  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  over  his  i^ife 
in  manu,  within  any  period  reached  by  historical  documents,  the 
same  powera  of  chastisement  and  killing  that  he  bad  over 
slaves  and  cinldren.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  had  the 
right  of  punishing  his  wife,  with,  in  serious  cases,  an  appeal  to 
her  relatives.  The  two  crimes,  in  the  punishment  of  which  a 
wife's  relatives  had  a  voice,  were  those  regarded  as  least  venial 
in  ancient  Rome — a  violation  of  the  nuptial  bed,  and  drinking 
wiue.  This  intervention  of  relatives  may  have  been  the  means 
by  which  the  absolute  authority  of  the  husband  over  his 
wife's  life  was  first  effectually  checked.  (Dion.  Halic,  Ant 
Rom.,  2,  25.) 

III.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  actual  snle  of  a  wife  by  a  hus- 
band, but  a  fictitious  sale  {mancipatio)  was  the  recognised 
means  of  relieving  the  wife  from  the  manus  of  her  husband. 
Whether  this  fiction  represents  a  more  ancient  fact,  must  be  left 
to  be  deteimined  by  the  evidence  of  legal  institutions  similar  to 
the  manus  in  other  countries,  for  no  conclusive  testimony  on 
this  point  is  furthcoming  from  Roman  sources. 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Rights  of  Husband. 

I.  The  husband  had  a  right  to  the  possession  of  his  wife,  a 
right  that  might  be  violated  by  theft.     (G.  3,  199.) 

II.  He  could  sue  any  person  causing  an  injuria  to  his  wife, 
but  this  did  not  depend  on  the  existence  of  the  manus.  (G.  3, 
221.) 

B.  Duties  of  the  husband. 

Gaius  does  not  say  whether  a  wife  in  manu  was  subject  to 
noxal  surrender. 

Investitive  Facts. 

I.  Purchase.     Coemptio  in  manum. 

In  coemptio  women  pass  in  manum  by  mancipatio;  that  is,  by  a  fictitious 
sale.    At  this  there  must  be  present  not  less  than  five  witnesses,  Roman 
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dtisens  over  the  age  of  puberty,  and  alto  a   balance-holder;    and  the 
vomaji  is  bought  for  an  of  by  the  man  into  whose  manus  she  passes. 

(G.1.113.) 

If  we  may  believe  Boethius,  marriage  was  formed  by  mutual 
interrogationB :  the  man  aeked  the  woman  whether  she  was 
willing  to  be  XAb  materfarnilui$ ;  she  expressed  her  willingness, 
and  asked  in  turn  whether  he  was  willing  to  be  her  pater* 
fmiUas.  This  may  have  been  the  form  when  the  manus 
WAS  dying  out  before  marriage  by  simple  contract ;  but 
when  the  coemption  was  more  of  a  reality,  we  may  infer  that 
the  husband  used  words  more  distiuctiye  of  his  proprietary 
claim— as  •*!  declare  this  woman  to  be  mine" — Bane  ego 
mli^rem  meam  esse  aio.     (Boeth.  on  Cic,  Top.  3. 14.) 

IL  Prescription.     Vtju. 

Formerly  there  were  three  ways  of  passmg  in  manum — ustu^  farrtum^ 
(9empHo,  (G.  i»  I  la)  By  usus  a  woman  passed  in  manum  by  living  with  a 
oian  as  his  wife  throughout  the  whole  year.  For  the  possession  of  her  for  a 
V^  gave  him,  as  it  were,  a  prescriptive  right  by  usus;  and  so  she  passed 
into  her  husband's  household,  and  came  to  hold  a  daughter's  place.  The 
Iswof  tbeXII  Tables,  therefore,  provided  that  if  a  woman  wished  not  to 
P^  in  that  way  into  the  manus  of  her  husband,  she  should  stay  away  for 
^ree  nights  each  year  in  order  to  break  off  the  usus  for  that  year.  But  all 
^s  branch  of  law  is  now  gone,  being  partly  taken  away  by  statutes  and 
P^y  efi^ced  my  mere  disuse.    (G.  i,  1 1 1.) 

Tim  KMf  was  nmply  tbe  ordinacy  preicripUon.  When  a  Roman  eitisen  had  poa- 
Msiai  of  anything  (except  land)  for  a  year,  he  obtained  the  full  righta  of  ownerahip. 
A  wife  waa  capable  of  being  thus  held  aa  property  in  her  hoaband'a  **  manus,** 

in.  A  religions  rite — confarreation.     Confarreaiio. 

h/arreum  women  pass  in  manum  by  a  kind  of  sacrifice  made  to  Jupiter 
^arrtns,  in  which  z./arreum^  that  is  a  wheaten  cake  (farreus  panis)  is  used; 
^om  which  the  ceremony  is  named  confarreatio.  But,  besides,  in  order  to 
c^blish  this  right,  many  other  acts  and  things  are  done,  and  a  set  form  of 
^ords  used  in  the  presence  of  ten  witnesses.  Nor  is  this  rite  disused  even 
'a  oar  time,  for  the  greater  Ftamines — namely,  the  Dialis^  the  Martialis^ 
^e  QianmUis,  and  also  the  Ifax  Sacrorum — ^must  be  begotten  in  marriage 
cciehrated  by  con/arreatio.  And  a  Flamen  too,  if  he  marries,  -must  do  so  by 
^(oreaOo,     (G.  i,  112). 

It  hu  been  already  atated  that  alter  the  thne  of  Tiberina  cov^arrtaium  ceaaed  to 
areet  the  hnabaod  with  the  momu^  bnt  gave  the  wife  a  right  to  participate  in  the 
<ttij3yaaerBd  righta. 

The  ceremony  of  ooafarreation  took  place  before  the  chief  Pontiff.  (Pon^/es 
ifacisnu)  and  the  Prieat  of  Jupiter  {Flamm  DudU), 

Upon  the  relative  antiquity  of  these  modes  of  acquiring  the 
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marms  Mr  McLennan  makes  the  following  interefiting  observa- 
tions {Primitive  Marriage,  Ist  edit.,  p.  18)  : — 

'^  Apart  from  the  tests  of  truth  afforded  by  the  minute 
knowledge  of  priBiitive  modes  of  life  and  their  classification  as 
more  or  less  arohaic»  nothing  could  be  more  delusive  than 
written  histoiy  itself.  In  Roman  law,  to  take  a  convenient 
example,  con/arreatio.hEiB  the  foremost  place  among  the  modes 
of  constituting  marriage  [rather  say  the  manus],  Utus  is  just 
mentioned  in  the  XII  Tables,  which  contain  a  provision  against 
a  wife  coming  into  the  manue  of  her  husband  through  i»i». 
Coemptio  does  not  appear  in  the  old  law  of  Rome  at  ail,  nor  is 
there  any  mention  of  it  earlier  than  that  by  Gaius.^  But  it  can 
easily  be  shown  that  usue  and  coemptio  come  first  in  order  of 
age,  and  confarreatio  later :  that  is  to  say,  the  two  former  are 
more  archaic  than  the  latter.  Yet  have  recent  learned  writers, 
overlooking  this  fact  and  the  meaning  of  legal  symbolism, 
represented  usus  and  coemptio  as  forms  invented  and  introduced 
by  the  legislators  of  Rome,  whereby  the  Plebeians  might  have 
their  wives  in  manu^  and  enjoy  the  other  advantages  of  justae 
nuptiae;  U8U8  as  an  invention,  and  the  fictitious  sale  in  coemptio 
as  merely  a  device  of  legislative  ingenuity.  The  true  explana- 
tion of  the  late  appearance  of  both  usus  and  the  fictitioas  sale 
in  the  Roman  law  is  this,  that  the  law  at  first  was  not  that  of 
the  whole  people,  but  of  a  limited  aristocracy,  who,  with  a 
Sabine  king  and  priesthood,  adopted  the  Sabme  religious 
ceremony  of  marriage ;  that  the  law  totally  ignored  the  life 
and  usages  of  the  mass,  and  that  their  modes  of  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage  began  to  appear,  and  to  make  their  mark  in 
the  law,  only  on  the  popular  element  in  the  city  becoming  of 
importance.  Instead  of  marriage  per  coemptionem  being  the 
invention  of  legislators,  it  was  of  spontaneous  popular  growth, 
and  must  have  been  as  old  as  the  establishment  of  peaceful 
relations  between  tribes  and  families.  All  fictions,  or  nearly  all, 
have  had  their  germs  in  facts;  became  fictions  or  merely 
symbolical  forms  afterwards.  And  that  the  fictitious  sale  was 
originally  an  actual  sale  and  purchase,  cannot  be  doubted  by 
any  one  who  knows  that  marriage,  by  the  form  of  actual  sale, 
has  prevailed  almost  universally  among  rude  populations."  In 
the  opinion  of  Mr  M'Lenuan,  the  legend  of  the  "  Rape  of  the 


1  This  18  a  mistake.     Both  tutu  and   eoemptio  are  mentioned  by  Cioero^  iVo- 
Fhcco,  Si. 
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Sabine  Women*'  refers  to  ja  still  earlier  and  ruder  form  of 
marriage,  in  which  the  bride  was  not  peacefully  bought,  bujb 
stolen  by  treachery  or  oaxried  off  by  violence. 

J>ivBSTiTivB  Facts. 

A.  Voltmtary,  by  the  act  of  the  p^artes. 
L  Re-purchase.    JRemancipatio, 

By  re-conveyance  {remancipoHo)  also  women  cease  to  be  in  tnanuj  and 
manumission  after  the  re-conveyance  makes  tbem  sui  juris.  And  if  a 
.woman  has  made  a  coempUo  fiduciae  causa  with  an  outsider,  she  can  compel 
him  to  reconvey  her.  But  if  a  woman  has  made  a  coemptio  with  her 
husband,  and  wishes  to  be  reconveyed  by  him^  she  can  no  more  (directly) 
compel  him  than  a  daughter  can  a  father.  But  while  a  daughter  cannot  in 
any  way  compel  a  father,  even  if  only  an  adopted  father,  to  reconvey  her,  a 
wife  can  by  sending  a  divorce  compel  her  husband  to  reconvey  her  just  as  if 
she  had  never  }>een  married  to  him.    (G.  i,  136  A.) 

II.  Difiarreation  {Diffarreatio),  We  learn  fronj  Plutarch 
(Quaest  Rom.  p.  270)  that  the  marriage  of  confarreation  was 
dissolved  by  a  sacrifice  under  the  authority  of  the  Pontiff,  who 
took  care  that  it  should  be  infrequent  and  costly.  The  sacri- 
fice is  said  to  have  required  certain  abominable  rites.  The 
wife  of  the  Flamen  Dialia  could  not  be  divorced. 

B.  Involuntary  divestitive  facts. 

Women  in  manu  are  freed  therefrom  like  daughters  in  poUstaUj^hy 
the  death,  for  instance,  of  him  in  whose  manus  they  are,  or  by  his  being 
forbidden  the  use  of  fire  and  water.    (G.  i,  137,  restored.) 

Remedies. 

We  b«ve  bo  piedie  infommtien  upon  ibis  head.  The  hmbAnd  oould  divorce  Uv 
wife  when  he  pleased,  but  it  seems  from  Gaius  that  the  wife  did  not  enjoy  the  corre- 
sponding privilege.     (G.  1,  137  a.) 

Any  question  as  to  the  existence  of  maniM  was  probably  decided  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  questions  of  status ;  but  upon  this  subject  Gaius  gives  us  no 
information. 


IV-^MANCIPIUM, 

Definition. 

The  subject  of  manciptum  belongs  wholly  to  the  antiquarian 
side  of  Roman  law.  In  the  time  of  Gaius,  from  whom  the 
snhetance  of  our  information  is  derived)  the  manciptum  was 
(except  in  the  case  of  a  noxal  surrender)  a  purely  fictitious 
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legal  itatuB,  resorted  to,  as  has  been  seen,  in  adoption  and 

emancipation.  ^  ^  v         u 

Those  persons  were  said  to  be  in  mancipio  who  had  been  the 
objects  of  the  ancient  form  of  the  conveyance  called  mancipation 
(mancipatio).  Slaves  were  often  called  mandpia^  although  the 
word  mancipium  is  more  generally  confined  to  free  persons. 

(D.  1,  5,  4,  3.) 

But  technically  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  a  slave 
and  a  person  in  mancipio.    Slavery  was  an  institution  of  the 
j%i»  gmtium;  mancipium^  like  potestas,  was  peculiarly  Roman. 
The  person  in  mancipio  remained  free  and  a  citizen,  although 
some  of  his  rights,  such  as  potestas,  were  in  abeyance.     (G.  1, 
135  A.)   When  released,  he  was  subject  to  the  rights  of  patron- 
age  (G.   1>   195)»  ^^^  ^^^  ingenuusj  not   libertinus.     Another 
distinction  existed.    A  slave  was  the  object  of  rights  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  ownership,  and  he  might  be  the  object 
of  possession  ;  but  mancipium  partook  more  of  the  character  of 
a  personal  relation,  and  a  person  in  mancipio  could  not  be  the 
subject  of  the  possessory  Interdicts.    (G.  2,  90.)    Lastly,  by 
enrolment  on  the  census,   even   without  the  consent  of  his 
master,  a  person  was  released  from  mancipium.    (G.  1, 140.) 

We  have  still  to  tdl  further  what  persons  may  be  in  mancipio.   (G.  i,  1 16.) 
The  persons,  then,  of  all  children,  whether  male  or  female,  in  the  parent's 
fiotestasy  can  be  conveyed  by  mancipaHo  just  as  slaves  can.    (G.  i,  1 17.) 

The  same  right  is  enjoyed  over  the  persons  of  women  in  manu;  for  they 
can  be  conveyed  by  mancipaiio  by  their  coemptionatores  in  the  same  way  as 
children  by  a  parent.  And  so  far  is  this  carried,  that  although  no  one 
stands  to  the  coemptionaior  in  the  position  of  a  daughter  unless  she  is 
married  to  him,  yet  none  the  less  one  that  is  not  married  to  him.  and  there- 
fore not  in  the  position  of  a  daughter,  can  be  conveyed  by  him  by  mandpatio. 

(G.  I,  118.)  .    ^  jx     *    J.S'      * 

But  often  the  whole  aim  of  mancipaho  by  parents  and  coemptionatores 

is  to  release  those  persons  from  the  rights  enjoyed  over  them,  as  will  appear 
more  clearly  below.    (G.  i,  118  A.) 

Bights  and  DuTiEa 

Those  who  were  in  mancipio  were  said  to  be  in  the  place  of 
slaves  {servoi-um  loco).  But  the  holder  was  not  permitted  to 
ill-use  them,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  manctptiim 
resembled  a  pledge  more  than  a  sale. 

And  lastly,  we  should  observe  that  those  we  hold  in  mancipio  must 
not  be  treated  with  insult ;  or  if  we  do,  we  shall  be  liable  to  an  acUo 
injuriarum.    For  no  long  time  indeed  are  men  kept  in  that  condition  ;  but 
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usually  manctpatio  is  merely  for  form's  sake,  and  is  over  in  an  instant, — 
unless,  indeed,  when  it  is  the  consequence  of  some  wrong  i^ex  noxali  causa\ 
(G.  1, 141.) 

Inyestittvb  FAOTa 

A.  Mancipation  (Manctpatio). 

Mancipatio  is,  as  we  have  said  above,  a  fictitious  sale  ;  and  the  right  is 
peculiar  to  Roman  citizens.  The  process  is  this : — There  are  summoned 
as  witnesses  not  less  than  five  Roman  citizens  above  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
another  besides,  of  the  same  condition,  to  hold  a  balance  of  bronze,  who  is 
called  the  HMpens.  This  last,  who  receives  the  object  in  mancipio^  holding 
a  piece  of  bronze  {ae5\  speaks  thus  : — "  I  say  this  man  is  mine  ex  jure 
Q^iritiutHy  and  he  has  been  bought  by  me  with  this  piece  of  bronze  and 
balance  of  bronze."  Then  with  the  piece  of  bronze  he  strikes  the  balance, 
and  gives  the  piece  of  bronze,  as  if  the  price  to  be  paid,  to  him  from  whom 
he  receives  the  object  in  mancipio,    (G.  i,  1 19.) 

The  <UM  of  the  Roman  ooins  was  bronze,  a  mixture  of  copper,  tin  and  lead.  Bran 
[€ri€kolcu,'aC\  was  a  mixture  of  copper  and  calamine  or  zinc. 

The  reason  for  using  a  piece  of  bronze  and  a  balance  is  this : — That 
of  old  the  only  money  in  use  was  of  bronze — the  <w,  namely,  the  double 
tff,  the  half  at,  and  the  quarter  ;  but  no  gold  or  silver  coin,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  XII  Tables.  And  the  worth  and  (purchasing)  power  of  those  coins 
depended  not  on  number,  but  on  the  weight  of  bronze.  The  at,  for  instance, 
weighed  one  pound,  the  double  as  {dipondius)  two — whence  its  name,  a  name 
still  in  use.  The  half  as^  too,  and  the  quarter,  had  a  fixed  weight  in  pro- 
portion to  their  amount  as  fractions  of  a  pound.  And  the  money,  too,  of 
old,  when  paid,  was  not  counted,  but  weighed.  And  hence  slaves  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  money  were  called,  and  are  still  called,  dispensatares 
(weighers).    (G.  i,  122.) 

If,  however,  any  one  should  ask  wherein  a  woman  that  has  made  a 
coemptio  differs  from  one  conveyed  by  mancipation  the  answer  is  this : — A 
woman  that  has  made  a  coemptio  is  not  dragged  down  to  the  condition  of  a 
slave.  But  men  or  women  conveyed  by  mancipatio  by  parents  or  coemptiona- 
tores  are  placed  in  the  position  of  slaves ;  and  so  fully  is  this  the  case  that 
from  him  that  holds  them  in  mancipio  they  can  take  neither  an  inheritance 
nor  legacies  unless  the  same  will  at  the  same  time  ordain  that  they  shall  be 
free,— the  very  law  that  applies  to  the  condition  {persona)  of  slaves.  And 
the  reason  of  the  difference  is  plain  ;  for  parents  and  coemptionatores  receive 
them  in  mancipio  with  the  very  same  words  with  which  they  receive  slaves ; 
and  this  is  not  the  case  in  coemptio.    (G.  i,  123.) 

Divestitive  Facts, 

A.  Modes  of  Release. 

Persons  in  causa  mancipii  since  they  are  looked  on  as  standing  in  the 
position  of  slaves,  are  manumitted  by  vindicta^  by  entry  in  the  census,  or  by 
wilU  in  order  to  make  them  sui  Juris.    (G.  i,  138O 
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K  Restraints. 

But  to  this  case  the  Ux  Aelia  Sentia  does  not  apply ;  therefore  no  limit 
of  age  is  required  from  either  the  manumitter  or  the  manumitted.  Nor  is  it 
even  asked  whether  the  manumitter  has  a  patron  or  a  creditor.  And  the 
number  limited  by  the  lex  Fufia  Caninia  does  not  apply  to  these  persons. 
(G.  I,  139.) 

Nay,  more  :  Even  against  the  will  of  him  that  holds  them  in  mandpio 
they  may  be  entered  in  the  census,  and  so  gain  their  freedom.  But  with  one 
exception, — ^when  the  father  has  conveyed  a  son  by  mancipatto  on  the  express 
condition  that  he  shall  be  reconveyed  to  him ;  for  then  the  father  is  held  to 
reserve  in  a  measure  his  own  poUstas  in  the  very  fact  that  he  recovers  by 
mandpatio.  And  again,  a  son  cannot  gain  his  freedom  by  being  entered  in 
the  census  against  the  will  of  the  holder  in  mancipio^  if  his  father  has  sur- 
rendered him  on  the  ground  of  some  wrong-doing  (ex  noxali  causa) ;  if, 
for  instance,  the  father  has  been  condemned  on  the  score  of  a  theft  by  the 
son,  and  has  surrendered  the  son  by  mancipatio  to  the  purbuer ;  for  the 
pursuer  has  him  instead  of  money.    (G.  i,  140.) 

REMEDIEa 

A.  In  fcMpedt  of  righti  and  duties.  For  injuy  done  to  the  MAfMtjpMMi  aa  action 
lay  for  d»mage8  against  the  person  that  held  the  maneijntcm  by  the  person  that  had 
given  the  maneiinttia  (actio  in/uriarttm).     (Q.  1,  141.) 

B.  In  respect  of  investitive  factii  the  remedy  was  doubtless  the  yiadicatio^  or  real 
action ;  but  Gaius  ia  silent  on  the  subject. 


EIGHTS    IN  REM  TO   THINGS, 


FIRST  SUBDIVISION. 

INDEPENDENT  RIGHTS— 1.«.,  CREATED  FOR  THEIR  OWN  SAKE. 

I — Ownership.    Dominium. 

DsfiNrnoN. 

In  the  Roman  Law,  dominium  la  used  'sometimes  with  a 
narrower,  and  sometimes  with  a  wider,  signification.  In  the 
wider  signification,  the  law  of  ownership  includes  everything 
that  is  brought  under  the  third  division  of  rights  in  rem — 
namely,  all  rights  in  rem  over  things.  In  this  sense,  ownership 
is  contrasted  with  obligation  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
rights  in  personam^  (D.  44,  7,  3.)  But  dominium  is  generally 
used  with  a  more  restricted  application,  as  the  name  for  the 
largest  interest  in  things,  as  opposed  to  the  lesser  interests.  It 
**  denotes  a  right — ^indefinite  in  point  of  user,  unrestricted  in 
power  of  disposition,  and  unlimited  in  point  of  duration — over 
a  determinate  thing/'  (Austin's  Jurisprudeneey  817.)  Such  is 
the  correct  notion  to  start  with,  but  we  shall  find  cases  where  a 
person  is  called  owner,  whose  rights  are  not  so  unlimited  aa  the 
definition  requires. 

Rights  and  Duties. 

The  rights  of  an  owner  may  be  briefly  comprised  under  two 
heads — a  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  thing  belonging  to 
him,  and  a  right  to  alienate  it.  These  two  rights  do  not  neces- 
sarily go  together,  but  they  are  generally  united  in  the  Roman 
law. 

The  chief  instances  of  incapacity  of  owners  to  alienate  will 
be  examined  ^elsewhere ;  at  this  stage  they  need  only  be 
enumerated. 
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1.  Persona  of  unsound  mind,  or  prohibited  by  order  of  a  court 
from  the  management  of  their  property  {cui  bonis  viterdteitur), 

2.  Now  we  must  note  that  a  pupil  can  alienate  nothing  without  the  autho- 
rity {auctoritas)  of  the  tutor.    (G.  2,  8,  2.) 

Now  we  must  note  that  a  woman  or  a  pupil  can  alienate  no  res  mancipi 
without  the  authority  of  the  tutor.  A  res  nee  mancipi  a  woman  can  alienate, 
but  a  pupil  cannot.    (G.  2,  8a) 

PupUf  tutor  are  explained  in  (Book  U.  DW.  II.,  Tutda),  Ret  mancipi  wiU  be 
explained  presently.     {Dominium,    InTeaiitive  Facte.) 

3.  A  husband  (see  Dos)  cannot  alienate  the  immoveables 
brought  by  a  wife  as  part  of  her  dowry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agnate  that  is  curator  of  a  madman  may  alienate 
his  property  under  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables.  And  2i procurtUor^  too^ 
may  alienate  the  perishable  property  of  the  principal  that  has  entrusted  him 
with  its  management.    (G.  2^  64.) 

These  exceptions  serve  to  ilhistrate  the  generality  of  the  rule 
that  every  owner  had  unrestricted  power  of  alienation  ;  and  we 
need  not  at  present  further  consider  this  element  of  ownership. 

The  next  question  is,  What  is  the  nature  of  that  exclusive 
use  that  constitutes  ownership,  and  in  what  manner  ma}*  the 
owner's  rights  be  violated  ?  The  answer  embraces  necessarily 
an  account  of  the  wrongs  that  may  be  done  to  an  owner  in 
respect  of  his  property.  In  enumerating  these  it  is  convenient 
to  adapt  our  arrangement  to  the  distinction  between  moveable 
and  immoveable  things.  Immoveable  things  are  such  as  land, 
and  whatever  is  fixed  in  or  to  it ;  moveable  things  cannot  be 
more  clearly  explained  than  by  their  name.  They  are  such 
things  as  may  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  as  foruiture, 
horses,  cattle,  slaves,  garments,  wine,  corn,  etc. 

First,  Bights  to  MovfiABLEs. 

A.  Rights  of  the  owner  {dominus). 

A  right  to  a  moveable  may  be  violated  in  two  ways  :  (1)  It 
may  be  taken  away  from  the  owner ;  and  (2)  without  being 
taken  away,  its  usefulness  may  be  impaired.  A  wrong  to  an 
owner  of  a  moveable  may  be,  therefore,  an  offence  against 
possession,  or  an  offence  against  the  usefulness  of  the  moveable. 

(a.)  Deprivation  of  Possession. 

In  two  ways  an  owner  may  be  deprived  of  his  moveable — by 
force  or  by  fraud,  against  his  will  or  without  his  consent.  The 
former  is  robbery ;  the  latter,  theft.  We  shall  first  state  the 
law  regarding  theft. 

I.  Th£FT  {furium).     A  doubt  was  at  one  time  entertained 
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whether  theft  was  not  an  offence  applicable  also  to  iraraove- 
ables.  (D.  41,  3,  38.)  Sabinus  thought  it  was,  bnt  the  Pro- 
culians,  whose  opinion  is  sanctioned  by  Justinian,  relying  upon 
the  etymology  of  the  word  (from  fero^  to  carry  off),  held  that 
theft  was  an  offence  against  moveables  only.  (D.  47,  2,  25.) 
The  Roman  jurists  did  not,  however,  fall  into  the  error  made 
by  Lord  Coke  and  his  successors  in  England,  of  treating  things 
attached  to  immoveables  as  partaking  of  the  same  character, 
and  of  holding  that  stealing  them  was  a  mere  trespass,  not 
theft  It  was  held  that  trees  or  growing  fruit  might  be  the 
object  of  theft  (D.  47,  2,  25,  2),  and  so,  likewise,  stones,  sand, 
or  chalk  dug  up  and  carried  away.     (D.  47,  2,  57.) 

The  term  {/urtum)  comes  either  from  furvus  (black),  because  theft  is 
done  in  secret,  and  in  the  dark,  and  often  by  night ;  or  from  fraus  (fraud) ; 
or  ixoinferre^  that  is,  to  carry  off ;  or  from  the  Greek,  f  wp, — their  name  for 
thieves,  which  comes  itself  from  ^t^w  (I  carry  off).    (J.  4,  i.  2.) 

Theft  {/urium)  is  the  dealing  with  an  object,  or  with  its  use  or  pos- 
session, with  intent  to  defraud, — an  act  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature. 

(J-  4,  I,  I.) 

In  the  oorrespoiidlng  part  of  the  BigeBt,  it  is  added  that  the  appropriation  must  be 
for  the  sake  of  prun  {lucri  fadendi  cauaa) ;  (D.  47, 2, 1, 8),  and,  in  Bome  instanoes,  paina 
were  taken  to  show  that  although  there  was  an  apparent  absence  of  personal  gain,  as 
vfaen  the  thief  stole  a  thing  witii  the  intention  of  making  a  present  of  it  to  another, 
yet  there  was  a  real  benefit  to  the  thief  in  the  credit  he  obtained  for  generosity. 
(D.  47t  2,  54,  1.)  The  desire  of  gain  is  almost  necessarily  the  motiTO  to  steal ;  but 
eren  if  such  desire  were  absent,  the  act  ought  apparently  still  to  be  considered  theft 
The  definition  of  theft  given  in  the  Institutes  may  be  accepted  as  it  stands,  for  the 
esMntial  elements  of  theft  are  (1)  an  actual  handling  or  dealing  with  the  thing  (i.^.,  an 
overt  act  as  distinguished  from  mere  intention) ;  (2)  that  it  should  be  done  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner ;  (3)  and  the  knowledge  of  the  thief  that  he  has  no  such  consent. 

Ok  The  constituent  elements  of  Theft. 

1.  Theft  of  a  moveable  {fartum  ret). 

l^  There  must  be  an  actual  handling  or  exercise  of  physical 
power  over  the  thing  {contrectatio).  A  mere  intention  to  steal, 
whether  uttered  in  words  (D.  47,  2,  52,  19)  or  not  (D.  47,  2,  1, 
1),  is  not  theft 

A  by  telling  a  lie  induces  B  to  make  a  promise  to  C.  This  Is  not  theft,  because 
there  is  a  mere  promise  to  perform,  not  anything  capable  of  being  touched  or  deslt 
with.    (D.  47.2,75.) 

A  seUs  B*s  slave  withoat  B's  knowledge  or  consent,  but  the  slave  continues  in  B's 
possession.  This  is  fraud,  but  not  theft  If,  however,  A  detained  B*s  slave  and  sold 
him,  it  would  be  theft     (C.  6,  2,  6.) 

A,  pretending  to  be  B's  creditor,  requests  B  to  make  payment  of  the  debt  to  C. 
If  the  pa3rment  is  made  by  B  to  C  in  A's  presence,  it  was  the  same  as  if  the  money 
were  given  by  B  to  A.  and  by  A  to  C,  and  the  offence  was  theft ;  but  if  the  payment 
was  inade  in  A's  absence,  it  was  not  theft,  inasmuch  as  the  money  waa  never  handled 
by  A  «(  all.     (D.  47»  2,  48,  2.) 
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A  depotito  with  B  a  box  for  mI ety  during  his  abMnoSb  On  his  vetoni,  B  laiMj^ 
denies  the  receipt  of  the  box  with  the  intention  of  cheating.  This  is  not  tbcft^  f^r 
»  mere  intention  is  not  enough  to  constitute  theft ;  bat  if  B  deab  with  the  box,  as  hj 
«x>ncealing  it,  then  B  is  guilty  of  theft  (D.  47,  2, 1,  2  ;  D.  47,  2»  67,  pr. ;  D.  M, 
^  2«.  pr.) 

2*.  The  eontrectatio  must  be  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
{invito  domino).  The  owner  is  understood  to  forbid  if  he  doea 
not  consent.  (D.  47,  2,  48,  3.)  This,  of  course,  is  merely  an 
aspect  of  the  rule,  that  no  wrong  can  be  done  to  a  man  with 
his  consent. 

A  intends  to  make  B  a  present  of  a  walking-stick.  B,  withont  knowing  A's  inten- 
Uon,  desires  to  appropriate  it,  and  carries  it  away.  Although  B  was  guilty  of  a 
fraudulent  appropriation,  his  act  was  not  theft,  on  account  of  the  consent  of  A, 
althougii  such  consent  was  imknown  to  B.     (D.  47,  2,  46,  8.) 

A  ship  is  in  danger  of  being  wrecked,  and  amongst  other  things  a  ca^k  of  wine  is 
thrown  overboard  near  the  shore.  Titius,  who  sees  the  yessel  in  distress,  watdies 
the  cask,  and  when  it  is  driven  ashore,  carries  it  home  and  consumes  the  wine.  This 
is  theft,  lliere  nuty  have  been  no  concealment  in  the  manner  of  carrying  off  the  cask, 
but  it  was  against  the  wishes  of  the  owners,  and  therefore  theft.     (D.  47,  2,  43»  11.) 

And  even  though  a  man  believes  that  it  is  against  the  owner's  will  that  he 
is  dealing  with  property  lent  him  free,  still  if  the  owner  is  in  fact  willing,  it  ia 
said  there  is  no  case  of  theft.  And  hence  this  question  has  been  raised  [and 
decided].  If  Titius  solicits  Maevius'  slave  to  steal  certain  property  of  his 
master's,  and  to  bring  it  to  him  ;  and  the  slave  reports  this  to  Maevius ;  and 
Maevius,  wishing  to  arrest  Titius  in  the  very  act  of  wrong-doing,  allows  the 
slave  to  take  certain  property  to  him,  then  is  it  to  an  actio  for  theft  or  for 
corrupting  the  slave  (servi  corruptt)  that  Titius  is  liable,  or  to  neither? 
[And  the  answer  is,  to  neither  ;  not  for  theft,  because  it  was  not  against  the 
owner's  will  that  the  property  was  dealt  with ;  and  not  for  corrupting  the 
slave,  because  the  slave  is  none  .the  worse.]    (J.  4,  i,  8  ;  G.  3,  198.) 

This  doubtful  point  was  referred  to  us,  and  we  looked  through  the  dis- 
cussions on  it  by  the  old  jurists  ;  some  of  whom  allowed  neither  action, 
some  that  of  theft  only.  But  we  set  our  face  against  such  subtlety,  and  by 
our  decision  formally  settled  that  both  actions  are  to  be  given.  For  although 
the  slave  is  not  one  whit  the  worse  for  the  solicitations,  and  therefore  the 
rules  under  which  the  actio  servi  corrupti  is  brought  in  do  not  altogether 
meet  the  case  ;  yet  the  design  of  the  corrupter  'to  ruin  the  slave's  upright- 
ness is  brought  in  so  that  he  is  exposed  to  a  penal  action,  just  as  if  the 
slave  had  in  fact  been  corrupted.  For  a  criminal  attempt  of  this  sort  must 
not  go  unpunished,  lest  it  be  repeated  by  some  one  on  another  slave  that 
can  be  corrupted.    (J.  4,  i,  8.) 

Closely  akin  to  those  cases  are  the  instances  where  an  owner 
parts  with  his  property  voluntarily,  but  under  a  false  pretence. 
When  the  false  pretence  was  the  personation  of  a  person  that 
had  a  legal  claim,  the  rule  seems  to  have  been  applied,  that  he 
that  is  deceived  does  not  consent.    But  other  false  pretencee 
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c<m)d  only  be  dealt  with  as  fraud,  giving  rise  to  an  action  on 
that  ground  (aetio  de  dolo)^  and  did  not  fall  under  the  head  of 
theft. 

A,  A  lUve,  gOM  to  »  money-lendmr,  md  prooujee  An  advaaoe  of  money  on  tha 
rqxTMentaiion  thai  he  le  free.    This  it  not  theft^  bat  simple  fraad  (dolm).    (D.  47»  3, 

A  obtains  a  loan  by  falsely  pretending  (1)  that  he  is  rich,  or  (2)  that  he  will  spend 
the  money  on  merchandise,  or  (3)  that  he  will  give  good  securities,  or  (4)  that  he  will 
immadlately  repay  it.  This  ia  not  theft^  but  would  support  an  action  for  fraud 
(B.  47,  2,  43,  3.) 

Seius  arranges  to  give  a  loan  to  Titius,  a  respectable  citizen.  Pomponius,  knowing 
that  Seius  ii  not  personally  acquainted  with  Titius,  takes  to  him  another  Titius,  a  man 
withoat  character  or  means,  and  sooceeds  in  obtaining  the  loan,  the  proceeds  of  which 
he  shares  with  the  spurious  Titius.  Titius  cammita  theft,  and  Pomponius  is  an 
aooomplioe.     (D.  47,  2,  62,  21.) 

A  slave  accustomed  to  collect  money  due  to  hii  master  is  manumitted,  and,  conceal- 
iDir  the  fact,  recovers  sums  from  the  debtors  of  his  master.  This  is  theft,  because  it 
ia  *  peisonation  of  one  entitled  to  colleot  money.     (D.  47,  2,  66,  3.) 

Gaius  appoints  Semproaius  his  procurator  to  collect  his  debts,  and  notifies  the  fact 
to  his  debtors.  Titius  goes  round,  and,  pretending  to  be  Sempronius^  obtains  payment 
to  himself.    This  is  theft     (D.  47,  2,  80,  6.) 

y.  To  constitute  theft,  the  thief  must  know  that  he  has  not 
the  consent  of  the  owner  {frauduloaa  contrectatid). 

There  is  no  theft  without  an  intention  to  deprive  a  person  of 
his  property,  or  of  the  enjoyment  of  it.  In  this  respect  theft 
corresponds  to  injuria.  Theft  is  an  intentional  violation  of 
a  man's  right  to  his  moveable  property ;  injuria  is  a  wilful 
infraction  of  a  man's  right  to  his  own  person,  safety,  or 
reputation. 

A  picks  up  in  the  street  a  ring  that  he  knows  to  be  B's,  intendittg  to  return  it  to 
B.     This  is  not  theft     (D.  47,  2,  43,  7.) 

A  thief  breaks  a  casket  and  carries  off  the  jewels.  He  is  not  guilty  of  stealing  the 
casket,  but  he  is  of  stealing  the  jewels.     (D.  47,  2, 22,  pr.) 

A  gives  B  some  money  to  carry  to  C.  B  carries  it,  gives  a  portion  to  C,  and  keeps 
the  rest  for  his  own  use.  This  is  theft.  (C.  6,  2,  7.)  But  if  B  was  not  bound  to 
deHver  the  identical  coins,  it  was  merely  breach  of  contract.  (D.  17,  1,  22,  7 ; 
D.  47, 2,  48, 1.) 

A  lent  B  weights  that  were  too  heavy  for  the  porpoee  of  weighing  articles  bought 
by  B.  The  vendor  can  sue  B  for  theft  and  adso  A,  if  A  knew  B's  intention  to 
cheat  The  reason  is  that  the  vendor  did  not  intend  to  part  witb  the  possession 
of  his  property  beyond  the  just  weight ;  and  the  excess  beyond  that  was  thenifore 
stolen.    (D.  47,  2,  52,  22.) 

2.  Theft  of  the  use  of  a  thing  (furtum  usus). 

Theft,  in  its  general  sense,  includes  not  only  the  taking  away  of  what  is 
another  s  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  it  and  keep  it,  but  all  dealing  with  what  is 
another's  against  the  owner's  will.  Thus  it  is  theft  for  a  creditor  to  make  use 
of  a  pledge  (pignus) ;  for  a  man  with  whom  anything  is  deposited,  to  make  use 
of  thiat  thing  ;  for  a  borrower  that  has  received  something  to  use,  to  put  it  to 
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any  use  any  other  than  that  for  which  it  was  given.  It  is  theft,  for  instance,  if 
a  man  receives  plate,  to  be  used  at  a  dinner  he  is  going  to  give  his  friends, 
and  then  carries  it  off  to  the  country  with  him ;  or  if  he  has  a  horse  lent 
him  free  {commodatum)  for  a  ride,  and  takes  it  beyond  a  certain  distance — ^as 
in  the  case  mentioned  in  the  old  writers,  where  the  man  took  the  horse  into 
battle.    (J.  4,  1, 6  ;  G.  3,  195-196.) 

It  is  decided,  however,  that  those  that  put  things  lent  them  free  for  one 
use  to  another  use,  are  not  to  be  held  guilty  of  theft  unless  they  know  that 
they  are  acting  against  the  owner's  will,  and  that  he,  if  he  knew  it,  would 
not  allow  them  ;  and  if  they  believe  that  he  would  allow  them,  they  are 
clear  of  the  charge.  And  the  distinction  is  certainly  an  excellent  one  ;  for 
where  there  is  no  intention  to  steal  (affectus  furandi)  [wrongful  intent  {dolus 
fnalus)\  there  is  no  theft.    (J.  4,  x,  7  ;  G.  3,  197.) 

1*.  CoNTBAOT  OF  DEPOsn*. — It  was  the  eesenoe  of  this  contract  that  the  pexvon  with 
whom  anything  was  deposited  should  not  use  it ;  his  sole  duty  was  to  keep  it.  The 
question  is,  what  use  of  it  amounts  to  theft,  and  what  only  to  breach  of  contract  f  The 
difficulty  is  that  every  use  implied  an  absence  of  authority,  and  therefore  a  prohibitioa 
{prokibet  ^ui  non  conserUit),  Suppose  a  ring  were  left  in  deposit,  and  the  receiver 
wore  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  breach  of  contract  would  throw  on  the  receiver 
the  risk  of  the  thing  ;  and  if  it  were  lost  by  accident,  he  would  be  obliged  to  pay  for 
it ;  whereas  if  he  had  not  worn  it,  he  would  not  have  been  liable  without  being  guilty 
of  fraud.  Bat  would  it  be  theft  ?  It  all  depends,  says  Jastinian,  on  the  intention.  If 
the  receiver  knew  that  the  depositor  would  never  have  allowed  him  to  wear  it,  then  he  ia 
simply  taking  advantage  of  his  position  to  cheat  the  owner  of  the  use  of  the  thing. 
(D.  13,  1, 16  ;  D.  47,  2,  76,  pr.) 

2\  Contract  of  Loan. — This  differs  from  deposit,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  a  linuted 
or  prescribed  use  granted  to  the  borrower,  who  takes  advantage  of  the  possession  given 
him  to  use  the  thing  for  a  different  purpose.  The  case  in  the  text  where  A,  on  the 
pretence  of  giving  a  supper,  borrows  plate  and  carries  it  on  a  journey,  illustrates  the 
idea  of  a  theft.  If  A  had  bozrowed  the  plate  bona  fide,  having  no  ulterior  purpose^  but 
afterwards,  being  suddenly  called  away,  presumed  that  the  lender  would  allow  him 
to  take  the  plate  with  him,  he  committed  no  theft ;  but  as  he  exceeded  the  limits 
prescribed,  he  rendered  himself  liable  for  all  loss  by  accident. 

3.  Theft  of  possession. 

Sometimes,  too,  a  man  may  commit  a  theft  even  of  his  own  property ;  as 
when  a  debtor  removes  by  stealth  what  he  gave  a  creditor  as  a  pledge  [or 
when  I  carry  off  by  stealth  property  of  mine  of  which  some  one  else  is 
possessor  in  good  faith.  And  hence  it  is  held  that  if  a  man  hides  his  own 
slave  that  comes  back  to  him,  while  possessed  by  some  one  else  in  good 
faith,  he  commits  a  theft].    (J.  4,  i,  10 ;  G.  3,  200.) 

1.  Theft  from  obkditob.  The  equity  of  this  case  is  manifest  The  creditor  has  a 
right  to  the  pledge  in  his  possession  until  the  debt  is  discharged,  and  to  permit  the 
owner  to  cany  the  thing  off  by  stealth  would  be  to  allow  him  by  fraud  to  deprive  ha 
creditor  of  his  security.  But  the  provisions  of  the  Roman  law  went  much  furtiier. 
Even  if  the  thing  pledged  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  debtor,  and  the  dsbUv 
fraudulently  disposed  of  it,  he  committed  theft  (D.  47,  2,  66,  pr.)  The  contraot  of 
pledge  gave  the  creditor  a  right  in  rem  to  the  thing  pledged,  and  a  wilful  violalion  of 
thb  right  was,  as  in  other  cases,  treated  as  a  theft 

Titius  let  to  Sempronius  a  farm,  and,  acoording  to  the  usual  custom,  an  agrsaoMBl 
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WIS  made  that  the  erope  (fructui)  ahonld  be  a  lecnrlty  for  the  rent.  Sempronius 
Moretly  cairxee  away  his  crop  to  deprive  Titius  of  his  security.  This  was  theft, 
p.  47,  2,  61,  8.) 

2.  Bona  Fide  Possssbob.— A  Umajtde  possessor  is  one  that  has  received  a  thing 
belonging  to  another  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  him  in  believing  himself  to  be 
owner.  The  owner  had  a  remedy  against  him  for  the  recovery  of  the  thing,  but,  as 
decided  by  Gains,  if  he  fraudulently  carried  it  off,  it  was  theft. 

A  thief  or  other  person  that  possessed  what  he  believed  to  belong  to  another  (fiuUa 
fde  potteator)  could  not  bring  an  action  for  theft,  although  he  had  sufficient  right  to 
the  possession  to  support  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  thing  itself  {eondieUo 
fiirUva).    (D.  47,  2,  12, 1 ;  D.  47.  2,  76,  1.) 

/S.  Persons  (not  owners)  that  could  bring  an  action  for 
Theft. 

1.  Persons  having  rights  in  rem  to  things. 

l^  One  that  had  a  usufruct — 1.«.,  the  right  to  the  use  and  pro- 
duce of  any  property  for  life  or  a  definite  period — could  bring 
the  action  of  theft  even  against  the  owner.  If  the  owner  was 
not  the  thief,  both  he  and  the  usufructuary  could  bring  the 
action.     (D.  47,  2,  46, 1.) 

2**.  The  person  that  was  entitled  to  the  use  only,  not  the 
produce  (usuarius),  had  the  same  rights  in  this  respect.  (D. 
47,  2,  46,  3.) 

3^  The  bona  fide  possessor,  and 

4^  The  creditor. 

The  actio  furti  is  open  to  any  one  that  has  an  interest  in  the  safety  of  the 
thing  stolen,  even  though  he  is  not  the  owner.  And  therefore  it  is  open  to 
the  owner  only  if  it  is  to  his  interest  that  the  thing  should  not  be  lost.  (J* 
4,1,  13;  G,  3,  203.) 

Hence  it  is  agreed  that  a  creditor  can  bring  the  actio  furti  for  a 
pledge  that  has  been  stolen,  even  although  he  has  a  debtor  able  to  pay ; 
for  it  is  his  interest  rather  to  rest  his  claim  on  the  pledge,  than  to 
bring  an  actio  in  personam.  And  so  entirely  does  this  hold,  that  although 
it  is  the  [owner,  f>.,  the]  debtor  himself  that  has  stolen  the  thing  in 
pledge,  none  the  less  the  creditor  may  avail  himself  of  the  actio  furti,  (J. 
4,1,14;  G.  3,204.) 

Thus  several  persons  may  have  an  action  for  theft  when  a 
thing  is  stolen. 

A  giTes  his  slave  to  B  in  security  for  a  debt,  bat  retains  possession.  Afterwards 
A  ddivers  the  slave  to  C  in  nsufmct.  The  slave  is  stolen.  C  has  an  action  for 
dsmages  for  what  he  loses  by  the  theft.  (D.  47»  2,  46,  1.)  B  has  also  an  action  for 
theft  fur  the  value  of  the  slave,  not  of  the  debt  (D.  47,  2,  87) ;  and  if  there  remains 
anything  over,  A  has  an  action  for  the  amount  by  which  the  value  of  the  slave 
exceeds  that  of  the  debt.     (D.  47,  2,  46,  4.) 

2.  Persons  having  an  interest  in  a  moveable  in  consequence 
of  a  contract. 
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l^  Letting  to  hire  (LoecUtO'Conductio), 

And  again  if  a  fuller  or  tailor  takes  clothes  to  be  cleaned  and  done  up  or 
to  be  mended  for  a  fixed  price,  and  they  are  stolen  from  him,  it  is  he,  and 
not  the  owner,  that  has  the  actio  furtL  For  the  owner  has  no  interest  in 
seeing  that  the  property  is  not  lost,  since  he  can  recover  in  court  by  an 
eutio  locaii  from  the  fuUer  or  tailor  all  that  is  his.  And  a  purchaser  in  good 
faith  too,  if  the  thing  he  bought  is  made  away  with,  may  (although  he  is  not 
its  owner)  avail  himself  in  any  case  of  the  actio  furti  just  as  a  creditor 
might.  But  the  fuller  and  tailor,  it  is  held,  can  avail  themselves  of  the  actio 
furti  only  if  they  are  solvent ;  that  is,  able  to  pay  the  value  of  the  propoty 
to  the  owner.  For  if  not,  then  the  owner,  since  he  cannot  recover  from  them 
what  is  his,  may  himself  bring  the  actio  Jurti;  for  in  this  case  the  safety  of 
the  property  is  his  interest.  And  it  is  the  same  if  the  fuller  or  the  tailor  is 
only  partly  solvent.     (J.  4,  i,  15  ;  G.  3,  205.) 

Theft  created  a  presumption  of  negligence.  (1).  47,  2,  14,  12  ;  D.  47,  2,  14,  10  ; 
P.  17,  2,  52,  3.) 

2°.  Loan  {Commodatum). 

All  that  we  have  said  of  the  fuller  and  the  tailor  ought  to  be  applied  also, 
the  ancients  thought,  to  the  borrower  (cui  commodata  res  est).  For  as  they 
take  pay,  and  therefore  are  answerable  for  the  safe^keeping  of  the  thing  ;  so 
he,  by  enjoying  the  advantage  of  its  use,  necessarily  makes  himself  answer- 
able in  like  manner.  But  our  Mrisdom  has  amended  this,  among  our  other 
decisions.  And  now  the  owner  has  the  option  of  bringing  an  actio 
commodati  against  the  borrower  if  he  wishes,  or  an  actio  furti  against  the 
man  that  stole  his  property.  But  after  choosing  one  of  these  two,  the  owner 
cannot  change  his  mind  and  have  recourse  to  the  other.  If  he  has  chosen 
to  proceed  against  the  thief,  then  he  that  received  the  thing  to  use  is 
entirely  freed.  But  if,  again,  the  lender  proceeds  against  him  that  received 
the  thing  to  use,  then  in  no  way  can  he  avail  himself  of  the  actio  fierU 
against  the  thief.  The  borrower,  however,  when  sued  for  the  thing  lent  him, 
may  have  this  action  against  the  thief,  if  only  the  owner  knew  that  the  thing 
was  stolen,  and  yet  proceeded  against  him  to  whom  it  was  lent.  But  if  he 
was  ignorant  and  in  doubt  whether  the  property  was  not  with  the  borrower 
when  he  brought  the  (utio  commodati^  and  afterwards,  on  ascertaining  the 
fact,  wished  to  give  up  that  action,  and  to  have  recourse  to  the  actio  Jurti^ 
then  full  leave  is  granted  him  to  do  so,  and  to  proceed  against  the  thief 
without  let  or  hindrance.  For  he  was  still  in  a  position  of  uncertainty  when 
he  brought  the  actio  commodati  against  him  that  received  the  thing  to  use. 
If,  however,  the  borrower  has  already  compensated  the  owner,  then  in  any 
case  the  thief  is  free  from  an  cutio  furti  on  the  part  of  the  owner ;  and  in  the 
owner's  room  comes  the  borrower  that  has  made  compensation  to  the  owner 
for  the  thing  lent  him.  And  it  is  plain,  further,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  if  at 
first  the  owner  brings  the  actio  commodati  in  ignorance  that  the  thing  has 
been  stolen,  and  afterwards,  when  he  knows  this,  proceeds  against  the  thief 
instead,  that  in  any  case  he  is  freed  that  received  the  thing  to  use,  no  matter 
what  the  issue  of  the  owner*s  action  against  the  thief.  And  the  same  rules 
hold  whether  the  man  that  received  the  tiling  on  loan  is  partly  or  entirely 
solvent.    (J.  4,  I,  16 ;  G.  3,  206.) 
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When  the  owner  secretly  cmrried  off'  the  thing  lent  from  the  borrower,  it  was 
not  theft,  unless  the  borrower  had  a  balance  of  claim  against  him  for  expenses,  in 
which  case  he  had  an  interest  in  the  retention  of  the  thing,  and  conld  sue  the  owner  for 
tbsfk    (D.  47,  2, 15,  2 ;  D.  47,  2,  59.) 

3**.  Deposit. 

He  with  whom  a  thing  is  deposited  is  not  answerable  for  its  safe-keeping, 
but  is  liable  only  for  his  own  acts  of  wilful  wrong-doing  {dolo  mcUo),  And 
therefore,  if  the  thing  is  stolen  from  him,  since  he  is  not  liable  to  an  actio 
depositi  for  its  restoration,  and  thus  has  no  interest  in  its  safety,  he  cannot 
bring  an  actio  fiirti^  but  the  owner  can.     (J.  4,  i,  17  ;  G.  3,  207.) 

These  cases,  where  a  person  whose  interest  in  a  thing  is 
based  wholly  on  a  relation  of  contract  can  bring  an  action 
for  theft,  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  general  conception  of 
theft ;  namely,  as  an  offence  against  a  right  to  rem.  The  hirer 
or  borrower,  however,  has  certainly  a  right  in  rem  to  the 
thing  hired  or  borrowed,  derived  from  the  consent  of  the 
letter  or  lender,  and  limited  thereby.  The  hirer  enjoys  by 
a  species  of  delegation  the  owner's  right  to  the  possession  of 
the  thing.  Hence,  a  person  in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  and 
therefore  without  his  authority,  undertaking  the  custody  of 
his  property  (negotiorum  gestor\  although  responsible  for  every- 
thing that  was  stolen  through  his  fault,  could  not  sue  the  thief. 
(D.  47,  2,  85.)  In  like  manner  a  tutor,  whose  powers  were 
conferred  on  him  by  law,  and  were  not  derived  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  pupil,  could  not  sue  for  theft  of  the  pupil's  property, 
although  he  was  bound  to  make  good  the  loss.  It  could  not 
be  said  that  the  pupil  had  delegated  to  the  tutor  the  right  of 
possession,  and  with  it  the  right  to  sue  the  thief  that  deprived 
him  of  the  possession.  But  in  these  eases  the  owner  could  not 
require  the  tutor  or  agent  to  make  good  the  loss,  without  first 
giving  up  his  rights  of  action  against  the  thief.   (D.  47,2, 53, 3.) 

3.  A  person  having  only  a  right  in  personam  in  respect  of  a 
thing,  could  not  bring  the  action  for  theft. 

A  beqii«ftth8  Btiehtw  to  B.  Before  Stichva  is  delivered  to  B  he  is  stolen.  B  has 
■o  action  for  theft.    (D.  47,  2,  85.) 

A  sells  Stichus  to  B,  hut  before  delivery  Stichua  is  stolen.  B,  inasmuoh  as  he 
does  not  become  owner  nntil  Stichus  is  delivered  to  him,  cannot  sue  the  thief.  He 
can,  however,  under  the  contract,  require  A  to  allow  him  to  sue  the  thief  in  A^ 
name.  (D.  47,  2, 14, 1.)  This  opinion  was  not  held  by  Paul,  who  argued  that  both 
porefaaaer  and  vendor  oould  sue  the  thief,  inasmtich  as  each  had  an  interest  in  the 
sale  deUvery  of  the  slave.     (Paul,  Sent.  2,  31,  17.) 

A  aells  Stichus  to  B,  and  B  carries  off  Stichus  furtively,  without  paying  the  price. 
B«attnila  t^aft.     (D. 47,  2, 14, 1 ;  D.  47,  2,80,pr.) 
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y.  Abettors  of  Theft. 

1.  What  is  abetting? 

Sometimes  a  man  is  liable  to  an  actio  furii  that  has  not  in  person  com- 
mitted a  theft ;  as,  for  instance,  he  that  has  aided  and  advised  a  theft.  But, 
certainly,  he  that  has  lent  no  aid  {ope)  to  the  commission  of  a  theft,  but  only 
advised  and  encouraged  {consilio)  the  thief,  is  not  liable  to  the  actio  furti. 

Among  these  are  to  be  reckoned  the  man  that  knocks  money  out  of  your 
hand  in  order  that  another  may  make  off  with  it ;  or  that  stands  in  your  way 
in  order  that  another  may  steal  what  is  yours ;  or  that  puts  your  sheep  or 
oxen  to  flight  that  another  may  take  them  as  they  flee— as  in  the  case 
in  the  old  writers  of  the  man  that  put  a  herd  to  flight  by  means  of  a  red 
cloth.  But  if  any  such  act  is  done  wantonly,  and  not  to  aid  in  the  commission 
of  a  theft  [we  shall  see  whether  the  utilis  actio  under  the  lex  Aquilia  ought 
to  be  given — for  the  lex  Aquilia  de  damno  punishes  even  carelessness],  an 
actio  in  factum  ought  to  be  given. 

He  too  aids  and  advises  the  commission  of  a  theft  that  places  ladders 
under  the  windows,  or  breaks  open  the  windows  or  a  door  in  order  that 
another  may  commit  a  theft ;  or  that  lends  iron  tools  to  break  open  a 
house,  or  ladders  to  put  under  windows  knowing  for  what  purpose  they  are 
lent.    (J.  4,  J,  II  ;  G.  3,  202.) 

A  tame  peacock  has  escaped,  and  A  pursues  it  untU  the  bird  is  exhausted  and  is 
caught  by  B.     A  is  liable  for  theft.     (D.  47,  2, 37.) 

A  persnsdes  B's  slave  to  run  away.  This  is  not  theft ;  but  if  the  slave  carries  with 
him  any  of  his  master's  property,  A  is  said  to  abet  the  theft,    (D.  47,  2»  36,  2.) 

2.  Responsibility  of  abetting. 

But  when  Maevius  aids  Titius  in  committing  a  theft,  both  are  liable  to 
the  actio furti.    (J.  4,  i,  11.) 

Each  person  abetting  or  aiding  a  theft  is  responsible  as  if  he 
alone  had  done  it;  so  that  payment  by  the  others  of  the  penal- 
ties they  have  incurred  does  not  exonerate  him.  This  rule, 
which  was  adopted  from  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  thieves, 
pressed  with  great  hardship  on  a  man  when  several  of  his 
slaves  were  concerned  in  the  theft,  of  a  single  article.  {Si 
familia  furtum  fedsae  dicetur^  D.  47^  6.)  The  PrsBtor,  there- 
fore, gave  an  option  to  the  master,  either  to  surrender  all  the 
slaves  that  had  been  concerned  in  the  theft,  or  to  pay  the 
amount  that  a  single  freeman  would  have  had  to  pay  if  he 
alone  had  committed  the  theft.  (D.  47,  6,  1.)  Every  master 
got  the  benefit  of  this  option,  if  the  thefl  had  been  committed 
without  his  knowledge  or  against  his  orders.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  same  option  was  given  to  the  master  when 
several  of  his  slaves  had  committed  damage  (damnum  injuria)^ 
(D,  9,  2,  32),  or  robbery  (D.  47,  8,  2,  15),  but  not  when  the 
offence  was  against  the  person  of  a  freeman  {injuria).    (U.  47« 
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10»  34.)     In  this  latter  case  the  responsibility  of  the  master  was 
estimated  as  if  each  slave  were  free. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  a  person  might  be  responsible 
for  abetting  a  thief  when  the  principal  was  not 

Persons  in  the  potestas  of  parents  or  masters,  if  they  steal  from  them, 
commit  a  theft,  and  the  thing  taken  becomes  stolen  property  ;  and  no  one, 
therefore,  can  acquire  it  by  usucapio  before  it  returns  into  the  owner's  power. 
But  the  actio  furii  does  not  arise,  because  on  no  ground  can  an  action  arise 
between  them.  If,  however,  some  one  else  has  aided  and  advised  the  theft, 
since  a  theft  is  actually  committed,  he  is  accordingly  liable  to  the  actio 
furtij  because,  in  truth,  the  theft  was  accomplished  by  his  aid  and  advice. 
G-  4,  I,  12.) 

3.  Vicarious  responsibility. 

And,  again,  the  master  of  a  ship,  or  an  innkeeper,  or  a  livery-stable  keeper, 
is  liable  to  an  actio  quasi  ex  maleficio  for  any  loss  suffered  by  wilful  wrong 
or  theft  committed  in  his  ship,  or  inn,  or  stable :  provided  always  that  the 
wrong-doing  {maleficium)  is  not  his  personal  act,  but  that  of  some  one  em- 
ployed by  him  in  the  management  of  the  ship,  or  inn,  or  stable.  For  since 
in  this  case  there  is  no  action  against  him  ex  contractUy  and  since  he  is  to 
some  extent  in  fault  for  employing  wicked  servants,  he  is  liable  to  an  actio 
quasi  ex  maUfido*  In  these  cases  it  is  an  actio  in  factum  that  is  open, — a 
remedy  given  to  an  heir,  but  not  against  an  heir.    (J.  4,  5,  3.) 

4.  And  finally,  we  must  observe,  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  a 
person  under  puberty,  that  takes  away  what  is  another's,  commits  a  theft. 
It  is  held  [by  most]  that  as  theft  essentially  implies  a  theftuous  aim,  a  person 
nnder  puberty  incurs  an  obligatio  on  such  a  charge  only  if  very  near  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  well  aware,  therefore,  of  the  wrongful  nature  of  his  acts. 
(J.  4»  I,  18 ;  G.  3,  208.) 

n.  Robbery.  V%  bonorum  raptornm.  Like  furtum,  this  offence 
is  confined  to  moveables.     (G.  9,  33,  1.) 

A  robber  is  liable  also  to  an  actio  furti.  For  who  deals  with  what  is 
another's  more  against  the  will  of  the  owner  than  he  that  robs  by  force  ? 
And  therefore  he  is  rightly  called  a  shameless  thief.  There  is,  however,  a 
special  action  grounded  on  that  offence  which  the  Praetor  brought  in,  called 
vi  bonorum  raptorum}    (J.  4,  2,  pr. ;  G.  3,  209.) 

This  action,  however,  is  open  only  against  him  that  forcibly  carries  off 
goods  with  the  intention  to  do  a  wilful  wrong  {dolo  maio.).  He,  therefore, 
that  is  led  by  some  mistake  to  think  a  thing  his  own,  and  in  his  ignorance  of 
law  carries  it  off  by  force  in  that  spirit,  supposing  that  an  owner  may  take 
away  what  is  his  even  by  violence  from  its  possessors,  ought  to  be  acquitted. 


'  The  edict  referred  to  is  in  the  following  terms : — "  Si  cui  dolo  malo,  homioibuB 
eoMtb  damni  quid  factum  esse  dicetur,  sive  cujus  bona  rapta  esse  dicentur :  in  emn 
qui  id  fecisae  dicctur,  judiciam  dabo."  This  edict  was  probably  introduced  in  the 
Fnstonhip  of  Laenllus,  B.O.  77.  According  to  the  construction  put  upon  it  by  XJlpian, 
a  penoii  acting  Alone  was  liable  to  the  action :  hominibui  coactit  was  not  essential 
(B.  47,  8,  2,  7.) 
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And  in  accordance  with  this,  he  that  has  carried  off  goods  by  force  in  that 
same  spirit  is  not  liable  to  an  actio  furti.    (J.  4,  2,  i.) 

A  tax-gatherer  carries  off  cattle  of  a  faraser  to  latisfy  a  daim  that  tunu  out  to 
be  unfounded.  He  doee  not  commit  robbery,  because  he  believes  he  ha«  a  right. 
(D.  47,  8,  2,  20.) 

In  this  action  it  is  not  essential  that  the  property  should  be  in  bonis  of  the 
plaintiff.  For  whether  it  is  in  bonis  or  not,  if  only  it  is  ex  bonis  (was  part  of 
his  goods),  the  action  will  stand.  And  so,  if  anything  has  been  borrowed  or 
hired  by  Titius,  or  is  even  left  in  pledge  or  deposited  with  him  on  such  terms 
that  he  has  an  interest  in  keeping  it  from  being  taken  away— if,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  a  deposit,  he  has  promised  to  answer  for  negligence  (culpa) — 
or  if  he  is  possessor  in  good  faith,  or  has  a  usufruct  or  any  other  right 
creating  an  interest  in  preserving  the  goods  from  the  robber — then  we  must 
say  that  to  him  this  action  is  open.  And  by  it  he  gains  not  ownership,  but 
only  what  he,  as  victim  of  the  robbery,  claims  to  have  had  taken  away  from 
among  his  goods — that  is,  from  among  his  substance.  And  generally  we 
must  say,  that  whatever  grounds  give  rise  to  an  actio  furti  in  case  of  secret 
theft,  those  same  grounds  will  support  this  actio  for  any  one  (if  open  force  is 
used).    (J.  4,  2,  2.) 

But  a  thoughtful  care  for  such  cases  as  these  may  only  open  up  a  way 
for  robbers  to  satisfy  their  greed  and  pass  unpunished.  And  therefore  a 
wiser  provision  has  been  made  in  this  respect  by  the  constitutions  of  our 
imperial  predecessors.  For  no  one  is  allowed  to  take  by  force  anything  that 
is  moveable  or  self-moving,  even  although  he  thinks  that  same  thing  his 
own.  And  if  any  one  acts  contrary  to  the  statutes,  if  the  thing  is  his  own, 
then  he  ceases  to  be  owner  ;  and  if  it  is  another's  he  must  first  restore  the 
thing,  and  then  make  good  also  its  value.  And  this  applies  not  only  to 
moveables  that  can  be  taken  away  by  force,  but  (as  the  constitutions  declare) 
to  cases  of  forcible  entry  on  any  landed  property,  in  order  to  stop  men  from 
every  form  of  robbery  on  such  pretexts.    (J.  4,  2,  i.) 

This  remedy  was  introduced  by  Valentinian  Theodosius  and  Arcadins  A.n.  389. 
(C.  8,  4,  7.)  Previous  to  this  enactment,  a  person  recovering  his  property  by 
violence  lost  possession  only,  and  thereby  the  position  of  defendant  in  an  action  for 
the  recovery  of  the  property. 

(b.)  OflFences  against  Usefulness.  {Damnum  Injuria.) 
Provision  was  made  in  the  XII  Tables  for  redressing  wrong- 
ful damage  to  property,  although  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  terras.  Subsequent  laws  seem  to  have  been  made,  but 
they  were  all  abrogated  by  the  lex  Aquilia  upon  which  hence- 
forth the  law  of  wrongs  to  property  depends.  It  was  a  plebia^ 
citum  carried  by  Aquilius,  a  tribune  of  the  Plebs  (B.a  287). 

The  terms  of  the  lex  AquUia  are  given  in  the  Digest. 

Lex  Aquilia  capite  primo  cavetur :  Qui  servum  servamve,  alienum  alieBamTe, 
quadrupedem  vel  pecudem,  injuria  occiderit,  qnanti  id  in  eo  anno  plurimi  fait,  tantnm 
aes  dare  dumino  domnas  esto.     (D.  9,  2,  2,  pr.) 

Tertio  autem  capite  ait  eadem  lex  Aquilia  :  Caeteranim  renim,  praeter  hominem 
et  pecudem  occisos,  si  quis  damnum   alteri  faxit,  quod  usserit,    fregerit,  mpertt 
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injcirifti  qtii&tl  e»  ret  «rit  in  diebni  tiiginta  prozimli,  Untum  ms  domino  dare 
damnM  esto.     (D.  9,  2,  27,  5.) 

In  ita  terms  the  Aquilian  Law  did  not  apply  to  injuries  to  freemen ;  but|  by  a 
Pnetorian  extension,  was  made  also  to  embrace  that  claas  of  wrongs.  It  applied 
also  to  immoveables,  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed  ;  but  in  the  main  it  was  con- 
fined to  damage  to  moTeable  property,  whether  slaves,  animals,  or  inanimate  things. 

a.  The  constitnent  elements  of  wrongful  harm. 

1.  The  acts  or  defaults  that  constitute  wrongful  harm. 

The  actio  damni  injuria  is  established  by  the  lex  Aquilta,  The  first 
chapter  provides  that  if  any  one  wrongfully  {injuria)  kills  a  slave  or  four- 
footed  beast  reckoned  among  cattle  belonging  to  another,  he  shall  be  con- 
demned to  pay  to  the  owner  the  highest  value  that  property  bore  within  the 
year  preceding.    (J.  4,  3,  pr. ;  G.  3,  210.) 

And  the  aim  of  the  statute  in  providing  not  absolutely  for  four-footed 
beasts,  but  only  for  those  that  are  reckoned  among  cattle  {pecudes\  is 
this  ; — It  would  have  us  know  that  the  provision  does  not  apply  to  wild 
beasts  or  to  dogs,  but  only  to  those  animals  that  can  properly  be  said  to 
graze  {pasci) — horses,  for  instance,  mules,  asses,  oxen,  sheep,  she-goats. 
Swine,  too,  it  is  held,  are  included,  for  they  come  within  the  term  cattle, 
seeing  they  too  g^aze  in  flocks.  And  so  Homer  says  in  the  Odyssey,  in  a 
passage  cited  by  Aelius  Marcianus  in  his  Institutes — "Him  you  will  find 
sitting  near  his  swine ;  and  they  are  grazing  (vi/Mvra/)  near  the  rock  Korax, 
hard  by  the  spring  Arethusa.''    (J.  4,  3,  i.) 

Elephants  and  camels,  because  beasts  of  burden,  are  included  in  this  chapter. 
(I>.  9,  2,  2,  2.) 

The  second  chapter  of  the  Ux  Aquilia  is  not  in  use.    (J.  4,  3,  12.) 

This  cluster  referred  to  adstipulatio,    (See  Book  IL  Div.  I.,  Accessory  Contracts.) 

The  third  provides  for  every  other  kind  of  damage.  Therefore  if  a  man 
wounds  a  slave,  or  a  four-footed  beast  reckoned  among  cattle,  or  wounds  or 
kills  a  four-footed  beast  not  reckoned  among  cattle,  as  a  dog,  or  wounds  or 
kills  a  wild  beast,  as  a  bear  or  lion,  this  chapter  establishes  an  action  to  be 
brought  against  him.  And  wrongful  damage  {damnum  injuria  datum)  to 
aU  other  animals,  and  also  to  anything  without  life,  gives  rise  to  a  claim 
under  this  part  of  the  statute.  For  if  anything  is  burned  or  smashed 
{ruftum)  or  broken,  an  action  is  established  by  this  chapter.  The  one  term 
mptum  might  indeed  sufHce  for  all  those  grounds  of  action,  for  it  means 
spoiled  {carruptum)  in  any  way.  And  therefore  not  only  burning  and 
breaking,  but  cutting  too,  and  crushing  and  spilling  and  destroying,  or  mak- 
ing worse  in  any  way,  are  included  under  this  term.  Nay,  an  opinion  has 
been  given  that  if  a  man  puts  anything  into  another's  wine  or  oil  to  spoil  its 
natural  goodness^  he  is  liable  under  this  part  of  the  statute.  (J*  4i  3y  ^3  > 
G.  3,  2x7.) 

According  to  the  interpretation  of  this  law,  only  those  injuries  were  understood  as 
ineluded  that  were  caused  by  the  body  to  the  body  {eorpore  corpori).  But  this 
narrowness  was  removed  by  the  Pnetor.        ^ 

But  it  has  been  held  that  under  this  statute  there  is  a  direct  action  only 
if  the  man  does  the  damage  directly  with  his  own  body.     And  therefr 
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against  him  that  does  damage  in  some  other  way  utiles  acHones  are  usually 
given.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  shuts  up  another  man's  slave  or  cattle  so  as 
to  starve  them  to  death,  or  drives  a  beast  so  furiously  as  to  founder  it,  or 
terrifies  cattle  into  rushing  over  a  cliff,  or  persuades  another's  slave  to  dimb 
a  tree  or  go  down  a  well,  and  he  in  climbing  or  going  down  is  either  killed 
or  injured  in  some  part  of  his  body,  then  a  utilis  <utio  against  him  is  given 
But  if  a  man  thrusts'  another's  slave  from  a  bridge  or  from  the  bank  into  a 
river,  and  the  slave  is  drowned,  then,  from  the  very  fact  that  he  threw  him 
in,  it  is  easily  seen  that  it  was  with  his  body  he  did  the  damage,  and  there- 
fore  he  is  liable  under  the  lex  Aquilia,  But  if  it  is  not  with  the  body  that 
the  damage  is  done,  and  no  one's  body  is  injured  {juc  corpore  nee  corpori)^ 
but  in  some  other  way  damage  has  befallen  some  one,  then  as  the  actio 
Aquilia  is  not  enough,  whether  direct  or  utilis,,  it  is  held  that  the  guilty 
person  is  liable  to  an  <utio  in  factum.  For  instance,  if  a  man,  moved  by 
pity,  frees  another's  slave  from  his  fetters  in  order  that  he  may  run  away. 
G.4,  3i  i6;  G.  3,  219.) 

Viilii  Actio.  An  actio  was  said  to  be  utilis  when  it  was  granted  in  cases  to  which 
it  was  not  strictly  applicable  through  the  intervention  of  the  Pnetor.  The  object 
was  accomplished  by  a  modification  of  the  formvla  by  words  wide  enough  to  apply 
to  the  case  it  was  intended  to  cover.  The  precise  form  in  which  this  was  done  is  nol 
known ;  no  example  of  a  formuUi  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  sources.  But  it  is 
likely  that  the  alteration  was  slight  and  consistent  with  the  original  terms  of  the 
action.  In  the  case  of  the  lex  AquUia^  the  Pretor  extended  the  scope  of  the  statute 
by  giving  a  remedy  (\ailia  actio)  in  case  of  indirect  damage.  The  construction  pat 
upon  the  statute  limited  its  application  to  direct  damage.  A  curious  parallel  is  to  be 
found  in  English  law,  by  the  introduction  of  the  action  of  trespass  on  the  case,  by  the 
side  of  the  original  action  for  trespass.  The  word  "  utilis  "  is  worthy  of  notice  ;  very 
frequently  the  Praetorian  innovations  were  said  to  be  **utU\tati$  causa.*'  No  more 
striking  example  could  be  quoted  of  the  wide  and  flexible  authority  exercised  by  the 
Pnetor. 

Actio  in  factum.  It  would  appear  that  cases  arose  within  the  mischief  intended  to 
be  redressed  by  the  Ux  Aquilia,  but  not  covered  by  the  statute,  nor  by  the  wider 
phraseology  of  the  actio  utilis.  For  these  cases  the  Praetor  introduced,  says  Pom> 
ponius  (D.  19,  5,  11 )«  actiones  in  factum  accomodate  Ugi  AquiUcte,  elsewhere  said 
to  he  act  exemjplum  Ugis  Aquiline  (D.  9*  2,  58.)  Probably  the  name  ckctia  in  factum 
was  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Praetor  did  not  attempt  to  meet  the  case  by  a 
variation  of  the  terms  of  the  statute,  but  stated  in  the  formula  that  if  the  fact  was 
so-and-so,  then  the^'ioiex  should  have  power  to  condemn  the  defendant  to  pay  compen* 
sation.  Thus  all  reference  to  the  authority  of  the  statute  was  left  out.  Whether  this 
was  the  case  or  not,  cannot  confidently  be  determined  in  the  fthsence  of  examples  of 
formulae  in  the  actio  utilis  and  the  actio  in  factum  respectively.  Moreover,  once  the 
Praetor  definitively  altered  the  law,  especially  under  the  later  Roman  procedare,  not 
much  practical  importance  attached  to  mere  difference  of  form  of  expression  in  the 
several  actions.  This  may  enable  us  to  understand  the  conflict  between  the  statement 
of  the  text  as  to  the  distinction  between  actio  utilis  and  actio  infactum^  in  the  case  of 
the  Ux  Aquilia,  and  the  examples  cited  from  the  Digest  infra.  The  jiuists  keep  np 
the  distinction  dearly  between  direct  damage  provided  for  by  the  statute,  and  damage 
that  was  not  direct,  but  whether  in  the  latter  case  it  was  actio  utilis  or  adio  infaduw^ 
they  did  not  take  the  trouble  always  to  distinguish.  But  the  statement  in  the  text 
doubtless  represents  the  correct  theoretical  distinction. 

A  pours  B*s  oom  into  the  river  aad  destroys  it  This  oaie  ia  covered  by  the  tenns 
«f  the  stotnte.    (B.  9,  2,  27, 19.) 
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A  itrikes  B*t  money  oat  of  hit  hand,  and  it  falls  into  a  river  and  is  lost.  In  thii 
cue  there  lies  sn  adio  in  factum.    (D.  9,  2,  27,  21 ;  D.  19,  5,  14,  2.) 

A  gives  B*B  oats  to  his  own  horse,  or  drinks  B*b  wine.  As  no  damage  was  done  to 
the  oats  or  wine,  ihe  injury  is  indirect.     UHIU  aeiio.    (D.  9,  2,  30,  2.) 

A  midwife  gives  her  patient  poison  by  pouring  it  down  her  throat.  This  is  a  direct 
injury  under  the  statute.  (D.  9,  2,  9.)  But  if  she  merely  gave  it  to  the  patient^ 
who  drank  it  herself,  it  is  indirect,  and  there  lies  an  actio  in'factum.     (D.  9,  2,  7,  8.) 

A  lights  a  fire,  which  it  is  B*8  duty  to  watch.  B  falls  asleep,  and  in  consequence 
the  house  is  burnt.  It  may  be  said  B  did  nothing,  and  A  did  no  wrong.  The  injuiy 
being  indirect,  there  lies  against  B  the  fUUia  actio.     (D.  9,  2,  27,  9.) 

A  smoked  B's  bees,  and  drove  them  away  or  killed  them.  XJlpian  says,  as  A  did 
not  kill  them,  but  merely  created  the  means  of  their  death,  the  remedy  is  not  by  the 
direct  action,  but  by  an  actio  i«  factum.  (B.  9,  2,  49,  pr.)  This  decision  disagrees 
also  with  the  distinction  made  by  Justinian  in  the  text,  for  when  they  are  killed,  the 
harm  is  done  to  the  bodies  of  the  bees. 

A  hdd  a  slave  while  B  killed  him.  B  committed  a  direct  injury,  A  only  oontribnted 
to  it  indirectly.    Against  A  lies  an  actio  in  factum,     (D.  9,  2,  11, 1.) 

A  scares  a  horse  on  which  the  slave  of  B  is  riding,  and  the  slave  is  thrown  off  into 
ft  river  and  drowned.    Against  A  lies  an  actio  in  factum.     (D.  9,  2,  9,  3.) 

A  cuts  a  rope  by  which  a  boat  is  moored ;  the  boat  drifts  and  is  lost.  Against  A 
lies  an  actio  in  factum.     (D.  9,  2,  29,  5.) 

A  drives  his  cattle  into  B*s  field  without  B*b  authority,  and  allows  them  to  eat  the 
gprass.    Against  A  lies  an  actio  in  factum.     (C.  3,  85,  6.) 

A  sets  on  a  dog  that  bites  B.  If  A  held  the  dog  and  set  him  on,  the  injury  is 
direct ;  but  if  he  did  not  hold  the  dog,  the  action  is  in  factum,     (D.  9,  2,  11,  6.) 

2.  The  damage  must  be  capable  of  being  measured  in  money 
in  order  to  support  an  action  on  the  lex  Aquilia.  But  when 
the  damage  cannot  be  so  estimated,  recourse  may  sometimes  be 
had  to  the  remedy  for  injuria.  Thus,  if  a  blow  or  injury  to  a 
slave  does  not  depreciate  his  value  in  the  market,  it  is  not 
damnum;  it  may,  however,  be  injitria.  If  the  slave  requires 
medical  attendance,  then  he  is  considered  as  receiving  damnum. 
(D.  9,  2,  27,  17.)  It  may,  indeed,  happen  that  some  injuries 
(as  castration)  enhance  the  pecuniary  value  of  a  slave  ;  and 
in  that  case  the  remedy  of  the  master  is  to  sue  for  the  wrong 
to  the  person  (injuria).     (D.  9,  2,  27,  28.) 

3.  The  right  that  an  owner  has  against  men  generally  is  not 
that  the  usefulness  of  his  moveables  shall  not  be  impaired  by 
any  act  of  theirs  ;  that  would  be  putting  it  too  wide,  for  men 
are  not  responsible  for  accident ;  but  his  right  is  that  they  shall 
not,  by  their  malice  or  negligence,  impair  the  usefulness  of  his 
property.  This  delict  is  accordingly  wider  than  injuria.  There 
can  be  no  injuria  without  intention ;  damnum  injuria  may 
result  from  carelessness  only.  Hence  a  noticeable  diflference. 
A  mistake  as  to  the  character  of  the  person  insulted  or  assaulted 
sometimes  removed  the  attack  from  the  category  of  injuria. 
But  if  a  man  kills  a  slave  under  the  belief  that  he  is  a  freeman, 
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be  does  not  escape  paying  damages  to  the  owner  of  the  slave 
for  his  loss.     (D.  9,  2,  45,  2.) 

He  kills  wrongfully  {injuria)  to  whose  malice  {dolus)  or  negligence  death 
is  due  ;  nor  is  there  any  other  statute  to  punish  damage  done  otherwise  than 
wrongfully.  And  therefore  he  goes  unpunished  that  without  negligence  or 
wilful  wrong  does  damage  by  some  accident.    (G.  3,  21 1.) 

And  he  that  kills  by  accident  is  not  liable  under  this  statute,  if  only  no 
negligence  is  shown  on  his  part.  For  otherwise,  under  this  statute,  a  man 
is  .liable  for  negligence  quite  as  much  as  for  malice.    (J.  4,  3,  3.) 

Therefore,  if  a  man  is  playing  with  javelins,  or  practising,  and  pierces 
your  slave  as  he  is  passing,  a  distinction  is  made.  For,  if  the  man  is  a 
soldier,  and  in  the  Campus  Martius,  or  any  other  place  where  men  usually 
train,  the  act  does  not  imply  negligence  on  his  part ;  but  if  any  one  else 
does  such  a  deed,  then  he  is  chargeable  with  negligence.  And  the  same  rule 
of  law  applies  to  the  soldier  too  if  he  does  the  deed  in  any  other  place  than 
that  set  apart  for  soldiers  to  practise  in.    (J.  4,  3,  4.) 

And  again,  if  a  pruner,  by  breaking  down  a  branch  from  a  tree,  kills  your 
slave  as  he  passes,  then  if  this  is  done  near  a  public  road  or  one  used  by  the 
neighbours,  and  he  did  not  first  shout  out  so  that  an  accident  might  be 
avoided,  he  is  chargeable  with  negligence.  But  if  he  did  first  shout  out  and 
the  slave  did  not  care  to  take  heed,  the  pruner  is  free  from  blame.  And 
so  too  if  he  happened  to  be  cutting  at  a  place  quite  off  the  road  or  in  the 
middle  of  a  field,  although  he  did  not  first  shout  out ;  because  there  no  out- 
sider had  any  right  to  go  to  and  fro.     (J.  4,  3,  5.) 

And  further,  if  a  doctor,  after  operating  on  your  slave,  fails  to  see  to  the 
healing  of  the  wound,  and  therefore  the  slave  dies,  he  is  chargeable  with 
negligence.    (J.  4,  3,  6.) 

Want  of  skill,  too,  is  reckoned  as  negligence;  if,  for  instance,  the 
doctor  kills  your  slave  by  bad   surgery  or  by  giving  him  wrong  drugs. 

(J.  4i  3,  7.) 

And  if  mules  that  the  driver  from  want  of  skill  cannot  hold  in  run  over 
your  slave,  the  driver  is  chargeable  with  negligence.  And  even  if  it  was  from 
want  of  strength  that  he  could  not  hold  them  in,  though  another  stronger  man 
could  have,  he  is  liable  for  negligence  all  the  same.  And  the  same  decisions 
apply  to  the  rider  that  cannot  keep  in  his  horse,  whether  from  want  01 
strength  or  from  want  of  skill.    (J.  4,  3,  8.) 

A  sets  his  stubble  or  thomn  on  fire,  and  the  flames  are  carried  so  far  as  to  bum  B*8 
eom  or  vines.  Is  A  responsible  ?  It  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If 
it  was  a  windy  day,  and  A  did  not  take  precaution  against  the  fire  spreading,  or  if  he 
has  not  watched  it,  he  is  liable.  But  if  he  took  all  reasonable  care,  and  a  sudden  gmt 
of  wind  carried  the  flames,  he  is  not     (D.  9,  2,  30,  8.) 

They  that  place  traps  to  catch  animals  in  roads  or  pathways  are  responsible  for 
all  damage ;  but  not  if  the  traps  are  in  places  usually  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
(D.  9,  2,  28.)  If,  however,  a  person  that  has  no  right  to  place  traps  does  so,  and 
cattle  grazing  on  the  adjoining  land  have  been  caught  in  them,  the  person  Vk^  se% 
the  traps  is  responsible.     (D.  9,  2,  29.) 

CtoNTRiBUTORY  NEGLIGENCE.  —  Even  a  persoii  negligently 
cauaing  an  injury  is  relieved  from   blame  if  the  damage  is 
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accomplished  only  by  the  concurreBt  negligence  of  the  sufferer. 
Hence  there  was  no  remedy  when  the  sufferer  had  the  power  to 
escape  from  the  danger,  and  did  not  exert  himself  to  do  so. 
He  could  only  claim  compensation  when  he  either  did  not 
foresee  the  injury,  or  could  not  have  helped  himself  if  he  had 
foreseen  it.     (D.  9,  2,  28,  1.) 

4.  In  certain  cases,  when  a  man  was  so  situated  that  he 
could  not  help  inflicting  some  injury  upon  another's  property 
in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  to  his  own,  he  was  allowed  with 
impunity  to  do  that  injury. 

A  bouse  might  be  puUed  down  to  preyent  the  spread  of  flameB  from  a  fire ;  and  even 
if  the  precaution  proved  to  be  unnecessary,  the  owner  of  the  house  had  no  redress, 
nnless  it  had  been  pulled  down  in  an  irrational .  panic,  and  not  from  a  reasonable  view 
of  the  danger.    (D.  9,  2,  49,  1.) 

A  ship  18  driven  in  a  storm  among  the  ropes  anchoring  another  vessel,  and  it 
cannot  be  extricated  except  by  cutting  the  ropes.  The  owner  of  the  vessel  in  danger 
has  a  right  to  cut  the  ropes,  and  does  not  subject  himself  to  any  action  for  damages. 
The  same  rule  applied  when  a  vessel  without  any  fault  had  got  entangled  among  fisher- 
men's nets.     It  oould  cut  its  way  out.     (D.  9,  2,  29,  8.) 

^.  What  persons  (besides  owners)  may  sue  for  wrongful 
harm? 

As  in  the  case  of  furtum,  the  delict  of  damnum  injuria  might 
be  committed  against  any  one  having  a  right  in  rem  to  a  thing, 
although  not  owner  (dominus).  Under  the  Aquilian  law,  indeed, 
this  was  not  so  ;  the  only  person  that  had  a  remedy  under  that 
enactment  was  the  owner.  (D.  9,  2,  11,  6.)  But  just  as  the 
Preetor  gave  a  remedy  for  indirect  as  well  as  direct  damage,  so 
he  provided  a  remedy  to  persons  having  an  interest  in  the  use- 
fulness of  the  property,  although  their  interest  fell  short  of  full 
ownership. 

!•  The  bona  fide  possessor  had,  Ulpian  tells  us,  an  actio  in 
/aetum  against  all  that  did  hann  to  his  moveable  property,  even 
if  it  was  the  owner  himself.     (D.  9,  2,  17.) 

2.  The  fructuarius  and  umarius  also  had  a  remedy  {utile 
judicium)  after  the  analogy  of  the  Aquilian  law  {ad  exemplum 

legi$  AquilicB)j  even  against  the  owner.  (D.  9,  2,  11,  10  ; 
D.  9,  2,  12.)  Hence  if  the  owner  has  killed  a  slave  that  he 
had  given  in  usufruct  to  another,  he  must  give  compensation. 

3.  To  one  having  a  servitude. 

A  has  an  aqueduct  over  B's  land,  and  it  is  pulled  down  by  C.  According  to  a  rule 
benafter  to  be  more  fuUy  explained,  the  aqueduct,  being  attached  to  £'s  land, 
belonged  la  law  to  B.  A,  however,  can  bring  an  action  {actio  utUis)  against  C  for 
thf$  damaga    (D.  9,  2,  27,  82.) 
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4.  Secured  creditor.  The  right  of  a  creditor  to  the  thing 
pledged  may  be  as  effectually  impaired  by  injuring  the  thing 
as  by  stealing  it.  He  has,  therefore,  the  same  action  as  a  bona 
fide  possessor,  even  against  the  owner.  (D.  9,  2,  17.)  He 
may  sue  for  the  amount  of  his  interest  in  the  debt,  and  the 
owner  may  sue  for  the  balance,  if  any.     (D.  9,  2,  30, 1.) 

5.  Borrower.  The  borrower  of  clothes  destroyed  while  in 
his  custody  by  another  has  no  remedy.  The  action  must  be 
brought  by  the  owner  (dominiu).    (D.  9,  2,  11,  9.) 

B.  Duties  of  the  owner  of  animals  {res  se  inoventes), 
I.  Pauperies. 

On  account  of  irrational  animals  that  from  wantonness  or  heat  or  their 
savage  nature  have  done  damage  (pauperies\  a  noxalis  actio  is  set  forth 
in  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables.  (But  if  those  animals  are  given  up  in 
satisfaction  of  the  wrong,  then  the  defendant  is  free,  for  so  the  statute 
expressly  provides.)  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  kicking  horse  or  an  ox 
in  the  habit  of  goring  has  kicked  or  gored  a  man,  then  this  action  lies.  But 
it  applies  to  those  animals  only  that  are  stirred  up  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  their  kind  ;  for  if  they  are  wild  beasts  by  blood,  the  action  is  void.  If, 
therefore,  a  bear  escapes  from  his  owner  and  then  does  harm,  his  former 
owner  cannot  be  sued  ;  for  he  ceased  to  be  owner  when  the  wild  beast  escaped. 
Pauperies  is  damage  done  without  injuria  on  the  doer's  part.  For  indeed 
no  animal  can  be  said  to  do  an  injuria^  seeing  it  lacks  sense.  So  much  for 
the  noxalis  actio,    (J.  4,  9,  pr.) 

The  XII  Tables  gave  an  action  if  a  quadruped  had  done 
harm.  (Si  quadrupea  pauperiem  fecisse  diceltir.)  (D.  9,  1,  1,  pr.) 
If  any  other  animal  than  a  quadruped  did  the  injury,  an  action 
was  also  provided  by  the  Praator  {utilie  actio).  (D.  9,  1,  4.) 
This  rule  applies  only  to  tame  animals,  not  to  wild,  for  the 
reason  stated  in  the  text.  The  analogy  with  n4>xa  is  kept  up. 
Noxia  is  when  a  slave  does  that  which  in  a  freeman  would  be 
wrong ;  pauperies  is  the  damage  done  by  an  animal  contrary  to 
its  usual  nature,  and  therefore  bearing  a  kind  of  resemblance 
to  wrongs.  If  a  tiger  destroys  a  human  being,  it  but  acts 
according  to  its  nature ;  but  when  an  ox  gores,  the  act  may  be 
regarded  as  a  breach  of  the  good  behaviour  that  is  it«  second 
nature.  In  another  point,  the  same  analogy  was  preserved. 
The  responsibility  for  the  mischief  followed  the  animal,  and 
fell  upon  the  person  to  whom  for  the  time  it  belonged  (^fioxa 
caput  sequitur).     (D.  9,  1,  1,  12.) 

No  action  lay  if  the  animal  were  irritated  or  roused  by 
another.  (Paul,  Sent.  1,  15,  3.)  Thus  when  a  horse  was  struck 
by  a  dolo  or  a  spur,  and  reared  and  kicked  a  person,  it  did  not 
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commit  pauperies.  The  injury  was  not  the  result  of  an  outbreak 
of  unusual  badness,  but  was  due  to  the  mismanagement  of  the 
horseman;  and  therefore  the  owner  of  the  horse  is  not  re- 
sponsible, but  only  the  person  that  irritated  the  horse.  So 
if  the  fault  is  with  the  driver,  or  the  mischief  results  from 
the  beast  being  overloaded,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  place 
where  it  happens,  no  responsibility  attaches  to  the  owner,  but 
compensation  may  bo  demanded  from  the  person  in  the  wrong. 
(D.  9, 1,  1,  4.) 

II.  Edict  of  the  ^dile  in  regard  to  animals  that  do  not  fall 
under  the  head  otpauperies. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  an  edict  by  the  iEdiles  forbids  us  to 
keep  a  dog,  a  boar,  a  wild  boar,  a  bear,  or  a  lion,  where  there  is  a  path  in 
common  use.  And  if  despite  this  we  do  so,  and  a  freeman  suffers  hurt,  the 
owner  will  be  condemned  to  pay  such  a  sum  as  the  judge  shall  think  fair 
and  right ;  while  for  all  other  damage  the  owner  must  pay  double  the  loss. 
And  beside  these  actions  allowed  by  the  iEdiles,  the  ac/to  de  pauperie 
too  will  stand.  For  when  several  actions,  especially  if  penal,  bearing  on 
the   same  matter,   meet,  recourse  to  one  never  does   away  with  another. 

Justinian  omits  the  penalty  of  20  zolxdi  for  killing  a  freeman. 

When  a  dog  is  chained  in  a  house,  and  some  one  stumbling 
on  it  accidentally  is  bitten,  the  owner  is  not  liable  (D. 
9,  1,  2,  1) ;  but  if  the  owner  ta^kes  it  into  a  place  where  he 
ought  not,  or  by  not  keeping  it  sufficiently  in  hand  allows  it  to 
slip,  he  is  responsible  for  his  negligence  and  must  pay  all 
the  damage ;  nor  does  he  escape  by  the  surrender  of  the  dog. 
(D.  9. 1, 1,  5.) 

Second,  Rights  to  Immoveables. 

A.  Rights  of  owner  against  all  men  generally. 

(a.)  Deprivation  of  simple  possession. 

I.  By  Fraud.     Removing  landmarks  {de  termino  moto). 

An  immoveable,  from  its  nature,  cannot  be  stolen.  Theft, 
therefore,  has  no  application  to  land.  There  is,  however,  an 
analogous  offence — removing  the  landmarks,  and  stealing  land 
by  inches.  We  are  told  by  Dionysius  Halicarnassus  (Antiq. 
Rom.  2,  75)  that  Numa  made  a  law  on  the  subject.  Although 
Numa  may  be  regarded  as  a  myth,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
9L8  soon  as  private  property  in  laud  was  recognised,  the  offence 
of  removing  landmarks  had  to  be  provided  for.  Kuma,  we  are 
told,  ordered  every  man  to  mark  the  boundary  of  his  land, 
and  to  set  up  stones,  which  were  made  sacred  to  Jupiter  Ter- 
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minalis,  and  that,  once  a-year,  on  a  day  appointed,  the  people 
should  assemble  and  offer  up  sacrifices  of  grain  and  fruits  at  the 
boundaries.  This  is  the  mythical  origin  of  the  feast  of  the 
Tenninalia.  If  anyone  dared  to  remove  or  shift  a  landmark,  he 
was  devoted  to  the  god  that  watched  boundaries,  and  could 
be  killed  by  anyone  with  impunity.  The  same  sanction  was 
extended  to  the  Ager  JRomaiius,  and  the  same  punishment  de- 
nounced against  those  that  took  from  it  to  increase  their  ager 
privatus. 

The  Agrarian  law  passed  by  Caius  Caesar  established  a  fine 
of  50  aurei  for  every  landmark  thrown  down  or  shifted,  and 
allowed  anyone  to  bring  the  action.  (D.  47, 21,  3,pr.)  Nerva 
allowed  a  master  to  pay  the  fine,  if  his  slave  had  removed  a 
landmark  without  his  knowledge ;  and  if  the  master  refused, 
the  slave  was  condemned  to  death.  (D.  47,  21, 3,  1.)  Hadrian 
made  the  offence  a  crime.     (D.  47,  21,  2.) 

IL  By  Force.     {De  vi  et  vi  armatcu) 

As  there  could  be  no  theft  of  an  immoveable,  so  there  could 
be  no  robbery  of  it.  Still  an  owner  might  be  ejected  from  his 
lands  by  force,  and  this  constituted  an  infraction  of  his  rights, 
for  which  a  remedy  was  provided,  not  by  the  usual  method  of 
actions,  but  by  interdict.     (D.  43,  16,  3,  15.) 

1.  The  ejectment  of  any  person  from  an  immoveable  by- 
force,  with  or  without  weapons,  was  a  wrong  remediable  by 
interdict  The  essential  characteristic  of  it  was,  however,  that 
it  was  available  for  a  mere  possessor,  whether  he  was  owner 
(domvius)  or  not.  But  it  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  legal 
protection  of  owners,  for  of  course  an  owner  out  of  possession 
could  not  be  dispossessed  by  violence  or  in  any  other  way. 

2.  A  distinction  was  drawn  between  force  with  weapoas 
(vis  armata)  and  force  without  weapons  (vis  cottidiana).  The 
most  important  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  force  was 
this :  any  possessor,  however  unjust  his  possession,  was  entitled 
to  protection  against  armed  violence ;  but  a  person  that  had 
acquired  possession  by  fraud  or  force,  or  was  a  mere  tenant-at- 
will  of  the  ejector,  had  no  redress  if  he  were  dispossessed  by 
force  without  weapona     (D.  43,  16,  14.) 

An  interdict  for  recovering  possession  is  usually  given  when  a  man  has 
been  ejected  by  force  from  the  possession  of  a  farm  or  a  house.  He  has 
then  given  him  the  interdict  Unde  vi  [which  conunences,  Unde  iu  Uium-  r/i 
dejecisit],    (J.  4»  1 5»  ^  5  G-  4»  1 54«) 

By  it  the  ejector  is  compelled  to  restore  possession,  if  only  the  ejected  did 
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not  get  possession  from  his  opponent  by  force,  by  stealth,  or  by  leave  (nee 
vi  nee  clam  tuc precario).  But  if  he  did,  he  can  be  ejected  with  impunity. 
(G.  4,  1 54-) 

Sometimes,  however,  the  Praetor  will  compel  me,  when  I  have  ejected  a 
man  that  got  possession  from  me  by  force,  by  stealth,  or  by  leave,  to  restore 
possession, — as,  for  instance,  when  I  have  ejected  him  with  arms.  For  on 
account  of  the  aggravation  of  the  offence  I  must  suffer  punishment  so  far  as 
to  reinstate  him  in  possession.    (G.  4,  155.) 

Thus  a  person  forcibly  dispossessed  could  resort  to  simple 
force,  without  weapons,  to  recover  possession.  This  did  not, 
however,  interfere  with  the  right  of  self-defence.  An  armed 
attack  could  be  repelled  by  arms ;  and  even  if,  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  conflict,  the  possessors  should  be  turned  off  their 
own  land,  they  still  had  a  right  to  use  arms,  if  possible,  to  get 
back.  The  whole  fight  must,  however,  be  a  single  transaction ; 
if,  being  turned  out,  the  owner  retired,  and  after  recruiting  his 
forces  renewed  the  conflict,  he  would  not  be  justified  {non  ex 
intervallo  sed  ex  continenit),     (D,  43,  16,  3,  9.) 

But  in  the  time  of  Justinian  this  distinction  was  no  longer 
regarded. 

By  the  interdict  Umfe  vi  the  ejector  is  compelled  to  restore  possession, 
even  although  the  ejected  got  possession  from  him  by  force,  by  stealth,  or  by 
leave.  But  under  our  sacred  constitutions,  as  we  have  said  above  (p.  242), 
if  any  man  seizes  on  a  thing  by  force,  then  if  it  is  part  of  his  goods  he  is 
deprived  of  its  ownership  ;  if  it  belongs  to  another,  he  is  compelled  first  to 
restore  and  then  to  pay  its  value  to  the  victim  of  his  force.  And  further,  he 
that  ejects  anyone  from  possession  by  force  is  liable  under  the  lex  Julia  devi 
for  employing  force,  either  private  or  public  Force  is  private  if  no  arms  are 
used  ;  but  if  arms  are  used  to  drive  a  man  out  of  possession,  then  the 
force  is  public.  And  by  the  name  arms  is  to  be  understood  not  only  shields 
and  swords  and  helmets,  but  also  clubs  and  stones.    (J.  4, 1 5, 6  ;  G.  4, 1 55.) 

If  there  are  several  ejectors,  and  only  one  has  a  rod  or  sword,  it  gives  the  char- 
acter of  armed  violence  to  the  attack.  (D.  43, 16,  8,  8. )  Even  if  they  came  nnarmed, 
bat  took  them  np  in  the  fight  (D.  43,  16,  8,  4),  or  brought  arms  and  refrained  from 
using  them,  it  was  armed  force.  (D.  43,  16,  3,  5.)  It  was  essential,  however,  that 
possession  should  be  gained  by  the  exercise  of  force,  and  not  by  mere  threats.  (D. 
43,  16,  3,  7.) 

(B.)  Rights  to  the  eojoyment  and  nse  of  an  immoveable. 

L  Secretly  cutting  down  trees  {arhorum  furtim  caesarum) 
(D.  47,  7)  was  a  special  ofiFence  created  by  the  XII  Tables,  but 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  theft.  When  anything  attached 
to  an  immoveable  was  removed,  it  was  at  once  regarded  as  a 
moveable,  and  the  person  that  took  it  as  a  thief.  If  the  person 
that  cut  or  destroyed  a  tree  had  no  intention  to  steal,  but 
had  a  simple  desire  for  mischief,  then  he  was    responsible 
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for  damnum  injuria.  Now,  as  in  cutting  a  tree  a  person  could 
be  actuated  only  by  one  of  those  two  motives,  either  stealing 
or  mischief,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  necessity  for  creating 
the  special  offence  arborum  furtim  caesarufn.  The  penalty  fixed 
by  the  XII  Tables  was  changed  by  the  Praator  into  a  penalty  of 
double  the  value  of  the  trees.     (D.  47,  7,  7,  7.) 

II.  Secretly  or  forcibly  interfering  with  an  owner  in  the  use 
of  his  land.    (Interdict  quod  vi  aut  clanuy 

V,  What  acts  constituted  a  wrong  remediable  by  this  inter- 
dict t  The  interdict  quod  vi  aut  clam  applied  only  to  immove- 
ables {quaecunque  in  solo  vi  aut  clam  fiunt^  D.  43,  24,  1,  4),  and 
provided  generally  for  most  injurious  acts  done  thereto.  (D. 
43,  24,  20,  4.) 

A  poun  something  down  B's  well,  and  spoiLi  the  water.     (D.  iZ,  24»  11,  pr.) 

A  has  pushed  B's  vines  on  to  his  (A*s)  own  land,  and  they  have  taken  root^  so  that 
B  has  lost  the  right  to  remove  them.     (D.  48,  24,  22.) 

A  carries  away  the  stakes  supporting  B*s  vines.     (D.  43,  24,  11,  8.) 

A  pulls  down  B's  house.     (D.  48.  24,  7,  9.) 

A  carries  away  B's  tiles  lying  ready  to  be  placed  on  his  house  ;  this  is  thefk  (B. 
43,  24,  9,  pr.)  If,  however,  the  tiles  are  on  the  house  (D.  48,  24,  7,  10),  whether 
actually  fixed  to  the  roof  or  simply  lying  thereon  (  D.  48,  24,  8),  it  is  not  theft,  but  a 
wrong  remediable  by  the  interdict 

A  lops  the  branches  of  B*s  trees.     (D.  43,  24,  9,  pr.) 

A  removes  from  B's  land  or  house  any  fixture  (aiiquid  aedibiu  acffixum),  (D.  43, 
24,  9,  2.)  This  does  not  include  keys,  door-bars  not  fixed  to  the  door,  lattices  or 
windows  not  fixtures.     (D.  48,  24,  9,  1.) 

A  goes  upon  B's  farm  and  scatters  the  dung  from  his  dung-heap.  If  A  scattered 
it  over  fields  already  manured,  which  might  be  injured  from  the  excess,  it  was  a 
violation  of  B's  right  to  his  immoveable.     (D.  43,  24,  7,  6.) 

A  ploughs  B's  meadow,  or  digs  a  ditch  in  his  land.  (D.  43,  24,  9,  8  ;  D.  43,  24, 
22,  1.)  But  this  was  not  an  offence  when  done  by  a  tenant  in  due  course  of  cul- 
tivation, even  against  the  wishes  of  the  owner,  unless  harm  was  done  by  it.  (D.  43, 
24,  7,  7.) 

A  lops  pollards  {iUva  caedua)  belonging  to  B.  If  they  are  unripe,  it  is  an  offence 
(D.  48,  24,  18,  pr.) ;  if  mature,  no  harm  is  done  to  the  owner,  and  there  is  no  offence, 
unless  A  intends  to  carry  them  off  for  his  own  use  ;  in  which  case  he  conunits  theft* 

2°.  To  constitute  a  wrong,  the  injurious  acts  must  be  done  by 
force  or  secretly  ;  that  is,  as  interpreted  by  the  jurists,  against 
the  will  or  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

Ulpian  says  the  definition  of  Quintus  Mucins  Scaevola  satisfied  him.  A  penon 
does  anything  by  force  {vi)  when  he  does  what  he  is  forbidden  to  do  by  the  owner* 
(D.  43,  24,  1,  6  ;  D.  60,  17,  73,  2.) 

Three  definitions  are  given  in  the  Digest  of  secret  damage. 

A  person  does  a  thing  secretly  [dam)  when  he  does  that  which  he  knows  to  be 
disputed,  or  likely  to  be  made  the  subject  of  dispute   (Quintus   Muciua   Scaevola, 

*  Ait  Pnxior :  Qfcocf  vi  avJt  dam  actum  ett,  qita  de  re  offiiur,  id  quum  aeperiatdi 
pote9ta9  est,  rettittuu,    (D.  48,  24,  I.) 
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D.  50, 17,  73,  2) ;  or  when  he  does  somethuigf  without  the  knowledge  of  his  adver- 
M17,  end  hes  not  informed  him  of  it,  provided  he  either  expected,  or  might  reasonably 
expect,  a  dispute  with  him  (D.  43,  24,  3,  7>  Cassius)  ;  or  when  he  conceals  an  act 
from  a  person  that  he  knows  would  forbid  it,  and  either  thinks,  or  has  reason  to  think, 
that  it  would  be  forbidden.     (D.  43,  24,  8,  8,  Arista) 

As  in  the  case  of  theft,  the  remedy  here  described  may  be 
resorted  to  by  anyone  having  an  interest  in  the  immoveable, 
even  against  the  owner.  {Non  solum  domino  praedii  sed  etiam 
his  quorum  interest  opus  non  factum  esse.)  (D.  43,  24,  11,  14.) 
Hence  by  the  usufructuary.     (D.  43,  24,  12.) 

IIL  In  certain  cases  the  interdict  uti  possidetis^  although 
having  essentiaUy  a  different  scope  (see  Possession  Appendix 
to  Dominium)^  was  admissible  as  a  remedy  for  injurious  acts 
done  to  land. 

To  prohibit  a  man  from  building  on  his  own  ground  was  in 
a  sense  robbing  him  of  possession.  (D.  43,  17,  3,  2 ;  D.  41,  2, 
52,  1.)  So  when  a  tenant  {inquilinus)  refuses  to  allow  the 
owner  to  enter  and  repair.  (D.  43,  17,  3,  3.)  When  a  neigh- 
bour places  his  rafters  partly  on  my  wall  and  partly  on  his  own, 
he  may  be  compelled  to  take  them  off  by  the  interdict  uti  possi- 
detis,    (D.  43, 17,  3,  9  ;  D.  43, 17,  3,  6.) 

IV.  Damage.     Damnum  injuria. 

The  action  founded  on  the  Aquilian  law,  which  has  been 
explained  in  its  application  to  moveables,  was  also  available  for 
similar  damage  done  to  immoveables,  as  setting  a  house  or  vine- 
yard on  fire  (D.  9,  2,  27,  7),  or  pulling  down  a  house.  (D.  9,  2, 
27,  31 ;  C.  3,  35,  2.) 

B.  Rights  of  owners  of  conterminous  immoveables. 

L  "  The  Praetor  says,  when  a  tree  from  your  house  hangs 
over  his  house,  if  it  is  your  own  fault  that  you  do  not  take  it 
away,  I  forbid  the  use  of  force  to  hinder  him  then  from  freely 
taking  it  away  and  keeping  it  himself."     (D.  43,  27,  1.)^ 

When  a  tree  growing  upon  A's  land  overhangs  the  field 
or  building  of  B,  if  A  does  not  cut  it  down,  he  must  suffer 
B  to  do  so.  In  the  case  of  a  house,  the  rule  is  subject  to  no 
qualification,  but  in  the  case  of  a  field  it  applies  only  to  pruning 
trees  to  the  height  of  15  feet  fi-om  the  ground.  (D.  43,  27, 1,  7.) 
The  earliest  law  was  in  the  XII  Tables,  and  the  object  was  to 


*  Ait  PnKUrr :  Quae  ar^or  ex  aedibui  tuit  in  cuda  (Uiut  impendetf  H  per  te  ttat 
qwminut  earn  adimae,  tune  qitominut  OH  earn  arbonm  adimert  nbque  halertf  Uccai 
/mvcto. 
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prevent  fields  being  injured  by  the  shade  thrown  from  trees. 
(D.  43,  27,  1,  9.) 

II.  A  right  to  gather  fruits  falling  on  another's  land  {de 
glande  legenda). 

"  The  Praetor  says,  when  acorns  from  his  land  fall  on  yours, 
I  forbid  you  to  use  force  to  hinder  him  from  freely  picking 
them  up  and  carrying  them  away  every  third  day."  ^  (D.  43, 
28,  1.) 

The  word  acorn  (glans)  used  in  the  interdict  covers  all  finits. 
(D.  50,  16,  236,  l.)i 

III.  Protection  from  flooding  by  rain  water  {aquae  pluviae 
arcendae,    D.  39,  3.) 

In  the  absence  of  a  servitude  no  owner  had  a  right  to  the 
rainfall  from  the  lands  of  an  adjoining  proprietor.  Every 
owner  had  a  right  to  the  water  that  fell  on  his  own  land  (D. 
39,  3, 1, 11),  and  to  keep  it  back,  even  although  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  let  it  pass  on  to  his  neighbour.  (D.  39,  3,  21.) 
So  when  a  man  by  digging  on  his  own  land  dried  up  his  neigh- 
bour's well,  his  conduct  was  not  actionable.     (D.  39,  3,  1,  12.) 

But  every  landowner  had  a  right  to  prevent  any  change  in 
his  neighbour's  land  by  which  rain  water  not  hitherto  running 
on  to  his  land  was  made  to  pass  on  to  it.  (D.  39,  3,  1,  2 ;  D. 
39,  3,  1,  22  ;  D.  39,  3,  1,  14.)  There  was  no  remedy  against 
the  overflow  of  water  from  thermal  springs  (D.  39,  3,  3,  1),  nor 
when  buildings  were  injured,  for  the  action  was  given  for  the 
protection  of  fields.    (D.  89,  3,  1, 17.) 

But  an  owner  had  a  right  to  alter  the  state  of  his  land,  so  as 
to  throw  rain  water  on  his  neighbour  when  it  was  required  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivation.  (D.  39,  3, 1,  15.)  Thus,  he  could 
make  any  works  for  the  purpose  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  his 
land  (D.  39,  3,  1,  7),  including  under  that  designation  the  whole 
produce  of  land,  such  as  chalk  or  stones,  as  well  as  grapes  or 
corn.     (D.  50,  1 6,  77.) 

Ditches  made  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  land  were  also 
within  the  exception  (D.  33, 3, 1, 4);  not,  however,  to  let  the  water 
i*un  on  to  his  neighbour,  but  to  sink  into  the  ground  ;  for,  says 
Ulpian,  no  one  has  a  right  to  improve  his  land  by  making  his 
neighbour's  worse.  If  the  owner  of  the  land  that  sufibrs  from 
the  incursion  of  rain  water  has  given  his  consent  to  the  opera- 

*  Ait  PrcBtor:  **  Glandem  qvae  ex  tUiui  Offro  in  iuum  cadai,  quommu*  UU  tartio 
^aque  die  Ugert,  avferrt  lioeatf  vim  fieri  veto.** 
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tion  that  has  caneed  the  mischief,  he  has  no  remedy.  (D.  39,  3, 
19.)  Nor  is  there  any  remedy  when  the  construction  of  the 
works  was  authorised  by  the  State  (D.  39, 3,  2. 3),  or  had  existed 
from  beyond  the  memory  of  persons  alive.  (D.  22,  3,  28 ;  D.  39, 
3,  2,  3.) 


INVESTITIVE,    DIVESTITIVE,   AND    TRANSVESTITIVE    FACTS. 

Having  examined  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  an  owner,  we 
have  now  to  inquire  into  the  ways  in  which  these  rights  may 
be  acquired,  transferred,  or  extinguished.  Throughout  this 
part  of  the  exposition  it  is  convenient  to  assume  that  the 
investitive  or  divestitive  facts  operate  without  restriction,  and 
afterwards  to  point  out  the  restrictions  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject.    The  following  is  the  arrangement : — 

Investitive  Fact. — Oeeupatio, 
DiVKSTiTiVE  Fxcrr.—Derdictio, 

TBANSVESTTnVB  FaOTS. 

A.  Facts  belonging  to  the  ancient  law  {ex  jure  civili). 

I.  Mancipatio. 
II.  Ceitio  injure, 

III.  Utucapio, 

IV.  AdjudiccUio  (see  joint-ownership). 
y.  Legatum. 

B.  Facts  belonging  to  the  law  as  expanded  and  settled  in  the  time  of  Juatiniaa 
[ex  jure  fferUium). 

L  Aecessio, 
IL  TradUio. 
TIL  Preaeriptio, 
Restbaiets  on  Investitive  and  Transvbstitivs  Facts. 

A.  Persons  that  cannot  be  owners. 

I.  Slaves.    The  Peeulium  of  slaves. 
H.  Persons  subject  to  the  patria  pote$Utt,    PeeuUum  eeutreme^  etc, 
m.  Wives  subject  to  maniM.    i^M,  Paraphernal  Donatio  propter  nupdae, 

B.  Things  that  cannot  be  owned. 

I.  Ree  eommuTiea, 
II.  JUm publicae.     {Publicae  Viae;  Publica  flumifui,) 
IIL  Rea  uniffereiUUia, 

IV.  Re$  divini  juris;  aacrae,  aanetaej  religioaae. 
o.  Bestraints  on  conveyance  without  valuable  consideration.     {Donatio,) 
Extension  oi*  Invbstitivb  and  Tbansvsstitivb  Facts — Aoekcy. 


Investitive  Fact. 

1.  Oeeupatio  18  the  taking  possession  of  what  belongs  to 
nobody  {res  nulKua)  with  the  intention  of  keeping  it  as  one's 
property. 
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The  phrase  "  thing  belonging  to  no  one  *'  (res  nullius)  is  uaed 
in  two  very  different  senses.     Thus  we  are  told  that— 

Things  sacred,  devoted,  and  hallowed  belong  to  no  one.  For  what  is 
Heaven's  by  right  is  included  in  no  one's  goods.    (J.  2,  i,  7.) 

In  a  senBe,  what  JuBtinianhere  states  is  perfectly  true.  Things  consecrated  to  the 
Chnrch  are  not  private  property ;  they  do  not  belong  to  any  specified  individnala.  But 
they  are  the  objects  of  rights  closely  resembling  ownership,  and  should  not  be  classed 
with  things  that  usually  sre  objects  of  private  property,  but  which  for  a  time  may 
happen  to  have  no  owner.  The  phrase  "  a  thing  belonging  to  nobody  '*  should  be 
restricted  to  things  capable  by  appropriation  of  becoming  the  objects  of  private  pro- 
perty. If  the  terms  employed  in  the  Institutes  were  correct,  the  maxim  of  Boman 
law,  that  what  belongs  to  no  one  {ra  nuUiw)  becomes  the  property  of  the  first  one 
that  takes  possession  of  it,  would  no  longer  be  true.^ 

Occupation  as  a  mode  of  acquisition,  existed  in  the  following 
cases  : — 

1.  Livixa  Things. — All  creatures  untamed  that  live  in  the 
air,  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  water,  become  the  property  of  the 
person  that  first  takes  or  catches  them.     (D.  41,  1,  1,  1.) 

And  by  natural  reason  we  acquire  not  only  what  becomes  ours  by  delivery, 
but  also  what  we  have  made  ours  by  occupatio.  For  previously  such  things 
belonged  to  no  one  ;  as,  for  instance,  all  that  we  take  by  land,  by  sea,  or  in 
the  air.     (G.  2,  66.) 

Wild  beasts,  therefore,  and  birds  and  fishes— all  animals,  that  is,  that  are 
born  on  sea  or  land  or  in  the  air — as  soon  as  any  one  takes  them,  become  at 
once  his  property  by  the  Jus  Gentium,  For  what  formerly  belonged  to  no 
one,  is  by  natural  reason  given  up  to  him  that  takes  possession  [pccupanti). 
And  it  makes  no  difference  whether  one  takes  the  wild  beasts  and  birds  on 
his  own  lands  or  on  another's.  Clearly,  however,  he  that  enters  on  another's 
land  to  hunt  or  to  snare  birds  may  be  forbidden  to  enter  by  the  owner,  if 
seen  in  time.    (J.  2,  i,  12.) 

For  other  instances,  see  Acquisition  of  Possession. 

2.  Precious  Stones  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Pebbles,  precious  stones,  and  the  like,  found  on  the  sea-shore,  become  at 
once  by  the  /i/j  naturale  the  property  of  the  finder.    (J.  2,  i,  18.) 

An  island  that  springs  up  in  the  sea  (this  happens  at  times,  though  rarely) 
belongs  to  the  (first)  occupier,  for  it  is  believed  to  be  no  one's.    (J.  2,  i,  22.) 

3.  Treasure-trove  (Thesaurus). 

Treasure-trove  is  treasure  deposited  in  a  place  for  so  long  a 
time  that  no  one  can  tell  who  is  the  owner  of  it*  When 
treasure  has  been  hid  in  the  earth  for  safety,  it  is  not  treasure- 
trove,  unless  it  is  so  ancient  that  the  owner  of  it  is  unknown. 


'  Quod  enim  nuUiut  ui,  id  rtUione  naiurali  occupatUi  eoneedUur.     (D.  41, 1,  3.) 
*  Thetaunu  eat  vetui  quaedam  depontio  pecuniae,  c^iut  non  extat  memai'ia,  tu  jam 
d<*minum  non  habeat,    (D.  41,  1,  81,  1.) 
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A  p6non  bought  a  hotae^  and  sent  a  workman  to  repair  it.  The  wotkman  fouml 
money  hidden.  If  it  were  money  that  the  previous  owner  oould  identify  aa  hiA — ae 
having  been  loit  or  left  by  mistake—it  must  be  restored  to  him.    (D.  6,  1,  67.) 

Treasures  that  one  finds  in  ground  of  his  own,  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian, 
following  what  naturally  seems  fair,  gave  up  to  the  finder.  And  his  decree 
was  the  same  with  regard  to  things  found  by  chance  in  a  place  that  is  sacred 
or  devoted.  If,  again,  a  man  finds  treasure  in  another's  ground  when  not 
engaged  in  searching  for  it,  bnt  by  chance^  he  must  give  up  half  to  the  owner 
of  the  soil.  And,  sin;Mlarly,  if  a  man  finds  treasure  in  ground  belonging  to 
the  Emperor,  half  goes  to  the  finder,  and  half,  as  Hadrian  decreed,  belongs  to 
the  Emperor.  And  again,  similarly,  if  a  man  finds  treasure  in  ground  that 
belongs  to  a  city,  or  to  the  Jiscus^  half  belongs  to  himself,  and  half  to  the 
^cuj  or  city.     (J.  2, 1,  39.) 

4.  Things  were  re»  nullixia  if  their  owners  had  relinquished 
possession  of  them  with  the  intention  of  abandoning  the 
ownership. 

5.  The  property  of  an  enemy  captured  in  war  was  said  to 
belong  to  nobody,  and  therefore  to  become  the  property  of  the 
captors  by  the  right  of  occupation. 

All  that  is  taken  from  the  enemy  becomes  ouvs  by  natural  reason.  (G.  2, 69.} 
And  again,  all  that  we.  take  from  the  enemy  at  once  becomes  ours  by  the 
yus  Gentium,  So  far  does  this  rule  extend  that  even  freemen,  if  taken,  are 
reduced  into  slavery  to  us.  And  yet  they,,  if  they  escape  from  our  power 
and  return  to  their  own  people,  regain  their  former  status.    (J.  2,  i,  17.) 

Immoveables  taken  by  the  Romans  from  an  enemy  were  not 
treated  as  res  nullius ;  for  they  were  not  left  as  prize  to  the 
actual'  ca]itors,  but  were  reserved  for  the  State.  When  an 
enemy  had'  driven  the-  Romans  out,  but  was  afterwards  ex- 
pelled, the  lands  were  restored  to  their  former  owners,  and 
were  not  appropriated  by  the  State.     (D.  49, 15,  20,  1.) 

Moveables  belonged  to-  the  individual  captors,  subject  to  the 
rmles  of  prize.  K  they  were  the  spoil  of  a  common  movement, 
tbey  must  be  divided  according  to  the  rules  of  war  ;  but  when 
they  were  captured  by  the  enterprise  of  the  individual  soldier, 
he  was  not  obliged  to  share  them  with  his  neighbours.  This 
seems  to  be  the  reconciliation  of  the  apparently  conflicting 
passages.     (Di  49,.  14,  31  ;  D.  41,  1,  51,  1.) 

Divestitive  Fact; 
X  Derellctibru 

And  on  this  principle  it  seems  quite  true  to  say  also,  that  if  a  thing  is 
r^parded  by  its  owner  as  abandoned,  then  any  one  that  takes  possession 
fordiwith  becomes  its  owner.    And  it  is  regarded  as  abandoned  when  its 

R 
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owner  has  thrown  it  away  with  the  intention  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  part 
of  his  property  ;  he  ceases,  therefore,  at  once  to  be  the  owner.    (J.  2,  i,  47.) 

But  the  case  is  quite  different  if  goods  are  thrown  overboard  in  a  storm,  in 
order  to  lighten  the  ship ;  for  they  still  belong  to  their  owners.  For  it  is 
manifest  that  they  are  thrown  overboard  not  with  any  intention  not  to 
keep  them,  but  in  order  that  both  owner  and  ship  may  the  better  escape 
the  dangers  of  the  sea.  And  therefore,  if  when  they  are  cast  ashore  by 
the  waves,  or  are  still  floating  about  at  sea,  anyone  takes  possession 
and  carries  them  off  with  an  intention  to  make  gain  out  of  them,  he  conmiits 
a  theft. 

And  a  closely  allied  case  is  that  of  things  that  fall  from  a  carriage  in 
motion  without  the  owner's  knowledge.    (J.  2,  i,  48.) 

Could  a  slave  be  a  derelict  ?  Or  did  a  slave  abandoned  by 
bis  master  become  freet  In  certain  cases  where  a  sick  slave 
was  abandoned  he  acquired  his  freedom.  But  apparently  a 
slave  might  be  treated  as  derelict.     (D.  9,  4,  38, 1.) 

SemproniuB  claimed  Thetia  as  his  slave,  on  the  ground  that  Thetis  was  the  child  of 
his  female  slave.  In  defence  it  was  proved  that  in  a  previous  action  brought  by  the 
nurse  of  Thetis  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child,  the  nurse  had  been  told  by  Sempro> 
nius  to  deliver  up  the  child  to  Lucius  Titius,  the  father  of  the  child.  Ludns  Titiu^ 
having  paid  the  money  demanded  by  the  nuive,  manumitted  Thetis  before  the  Preei' 
dent  of  the  province.  Was  this  valid  ?  Paul  answered,  that  as  Sempronius  seemed 
to  have  treated  Thetis,  the  child  of  tbe  female  slave,  as  a  derelict,  the  manum&Bsian  by 
Lucius  Titius  was  perfectly  valid,  inasmuch  as  he  had  acquired  the  ownership  of 
Thetis  by  occup<Ui4>,     (D.  41,  7,  8.) 

Transvestitive  Facts. 

The  modes  of  conveyance  in  the  Roman  law  fall  into  two 
groups,  which  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  according  to 
the  view  of  Justinian,  by  their  origin ;  some  descending  from  the 
civil  law  {ex  jvre  eivili)^  others  from  the  Jus  Gentium.  But 
**  delivery  **  (tradiiio),  which  forms  the  characteristic  mode  of 
conveyance  of  the  Jus  Gentium^  had  a  place,  although  a  very 
restricted  one,  in  the  oldest  law  of  Rome.  The  older  modes  of 
conveyance  may  be  called  formal,  as  contrasted  with  the  later 
and  n  on -formal. 

Austin  enumerates  among  the  elements  constituting  owner- 
ship, the  unrestricted  power  of  disposition.  Historically,  this  is 
a  relatively  modern  part  of  ownership.  Ancient  society,  and 
in  this  expression  Rome  is  to  be  included  at  some  time  prior  to 
the  XII  Tables,  admits  slowly  the  power  of  free  alienation. 
The  chief  influences  retarding  the  growth  of  individual  owner- 
ship are  three.  (1)  In  the  case  of  land,  tribal  ownership  pre- 
cedes ownership  by  households,  and  that  in  turn  precedes 
ownership  by  individuals.     It  is  only  when  the  clan  or  tribe 
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ceases  to  be  an  effective  power,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  the 

Ugher  organisation  of  a  State,  that  households  are  permitted  to 

deal  with  their  share  of  the  tribal  land  as  separate  property. 

(2)  The  joint  or  single  family   continues  to  be  a  corporate 

owner,  long  before  the  head  of  the  family  is  allowed  to  act  as 

owner  instead  of  as  manager  of  the  household  estate.     The 

joint  family  exists  where  the  natural  family  is  not  broken  up  on 

the  death  of  the  father,  but  continues  to  enjoy  the  property 

undivided,  under  the  management  generally  of  the  eldest  male. 

In  India  the  joint  family  is  still  a  living  institution  ;  but  our 

acquaintance  with  Roman  history  begins  at  a  point  where  the 

joint  family,  if  it  ever  existed  among  that  people,  as  it  probably 

did,  was  forgotten.     (3)  When  alienation  is  allowed  to  the  head 

of  the  family,  frequently  **  ancestral  property  "  is  excluded  from 

ttB  operation. 

Our  acquaintance  with  Roman  law  commences  at  too  late  a 
period  to  enable  us  to  reconstruct  from  Roman  sources  a  history 
of  the  steps  by  which  individual  ownership  was  established. 
At  the  time  of  the  XII  Tables,  the  paterfamilias  is  owner  and 
not  a  mere  manager  or  trustee  of  the  family  property.     The 
power  of  testation  is  expressly  recognised  both  in  respect  of 
familia  and  peeunia.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  the  date 
of  the  XII  Tables,  these  words  indicate  two  kinds  of  property. 
Familia  may  be  compared  with  the  **  ancestral  estate  "  of  Hindu 
law,  and  Pecunia  with  self-acquired  property.    But  we  have  no 
positive  information  to  justify  any  definite  opinion.     At  all 
events,  we  can  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  booty  "  was  probably 
the  first  case  in  which  the  right  of  the  warrior  to  free  disposi- 
tion was  recognised.     The  spear  was  for  ages  the  symbol  of 
dominvim  ex  jure    Quiritium ;    and  the   name    Quirites   means 
spearsmen.     We  are  reminded  that  it  was  in  the  case  of  prize  of 
war  that  ^K(/ami7MM  were  first  allowed  to  hold  private  property, 
and  there  is  nothing  unlikely  in  the  supposition  that  the  first 
case  where   the  paterfamilias  was  permitted  to  act  as  owner 
instead  of  manager,  was  with  respect  of  things  taken  in  war. 
Gaius  says  the  ancients  considered  those  things  to  be  emphati- 
cally their  own  which  they  had  taken  from  an  enemy,  and  accord- 
ingly a  spear  was  set  up  in  the  Centumviral  Court,  as  it  were  to 
keep  in  mind  the  origin  of  private  property.     (6.  4,  16.) 

One  of  the  most  ancient  species  of  Conveyance  is  the 
Partition  of  an  Inheritance  (judicium  familiae  erciscundaey  i.e., 
dicidundae).     When  a  family  broke  up  on  the  death  of  a  pater^ 
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familiaa^  if  the  sons  could  not  agree  as  to  the  division,  an  appeal 
to  some  tribunal  was  necessary.  The  shares  were  allocated  by 
a  judicial  decree.  The  transition  was  easy  from  the  real  to  the 
fictitious  use  of  a  tribunal  as  a  means  of  guaranteeing  a  per- 
son to  whom  property  was  transferred.  In  the  Roman  law, 
ctBiio  in  jure  was  resorted  to  freely  as  a  mode  of  conveying  pro- 
perty, and  if  a  conjecture  may  be  hassarded,  property  that  was 
otherwise  inalienable.  Mr  Poste  (Gains,  2d  edit.,  171)  thinks 
this  form  of  conveyance  older  than  mancipation  which  was  intro- 
duced as  a  less  inconvenient  form,  and  confined  to  certain  things. 
It  is  true  that  ceasio  in  jure  could  be  employed  not  merely  for 
the  conveyance  of  re8  mancipij  but  for  res  incorporales^  such  as 
tuteJa  legitima,  usus/ructus,  heredxtae  (G.  2,  153,  Ulp.  Frag.  19, 
11;  11,  6),  urban  praedial  servitudes  (G.  2,  29),  manumis- 
sion of  slaves  (p.  174),  and  emancipation  of  children  under 
potestae  (p.  212).  The  fact  that  ceseio  m  jure  could  be  applied 
to  ree  mancipi  as  well  as  in  the  other  cases,  naturally  sug- 
gests that  it  alone  was  at  first  employed ;  but  the  informa- 
tion we  possess  hardly  justifies  us  in  accepting  such  a  sugges- 
tion as  proved.  Looking  to  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the 
purposes  for  which  ceeeio  in  jure  was  employed,  the  probability 
is  that  it  was  a  device  used  for  enabling  alienation  to  take 
place  where  the  law  did  not  admit  alienation.  If  mancipatio 
was  introduced  in  the  manner  stated,  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
understand  why  it  should  have  been  confined  to  rural  servitudes. 
Moreover,  there  seems  ground  for  believing  that  in  the  case  of 
corporeal  res  nee  mancipi,  the  ancient  mode  of  conveyance  was 
Delivery.     (See  infra). 

A,  Formal  Conveyances  {Ex  jure  civiU). 
I,  Mancipation  {Mancipatio). 

Res  mancipi  are  transferred  to  another  by  mancipation  and  for  this  reason, 
indeed,  are  called  res  mancipi.  And  wherever  mancipaiio  holds  good,  injure 
cessio  also  holds  good.  (G.  2,  22.)  What  the  process  is,  has  been  told  in  ao 
earlier  part  of  our  commentaries.    (G.  2,  23.) 

The  form  of  conveyance  has  already  heen  described  under  "  Jfanctptttm." 

In  that  way  persons,  both  slave  and  free,  are  conveyed  (^mancipantur) ;  and 
animals  (including  oxen,  horses,  mules,  asses),  for  they  are  ns  mancipi. 
Landed  property  too,  whether  in  town  or  country,  if  res  mancifi  (as  Italian 
lands,  for  instance,  are),  is  usually  conveyed  in  the  same  way.     (G.  i,  12a) 

But  if  a  res  mancipi  is  transferred  neither  by  mancipatio  nor  by  in  jun 
cessio, .  .  .  And  further,  we  must  observe  that  nexus  is  peculiar  to  Italian 
soil,  and  is  inapplicable  to  provincial.  For  nexus  can  be  applied  to  land 
only  when  it  is  res  mancipi j  and  provincial  soil  is  a  res  nee  tnancipi.    But 
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provincial  soil  that  has  the  jus  Quiriiium^  stands  in  the  position  of  Italian 
soil,  and  therefore  can  be  conveyed  by  mancipation  (G.  2,  26.  26^,  27,  as 
restored  by  Huschke.) 

And  again,  of  things  moveable,  or  rather  self-moving,  the  following  are 
res  mancipi:  slaves,  male  and  female,  and  those  tamed  animals  that  are 
broken  in  as  beasts  of  draught  or  of  burden — oxen  for  instance,  horses, 
mules,  asses.  Rural  praedial  servitudes  are  res  manciptj  but  urban  servi- 
tudes are  nee  mancipi.  Stipendiary  and  tributary  provincial  lands  are  also 
nee  mancipi,    (G.  2,  1 5.) 

Now  the  teachers  of  our  school  think  that  these  are  res  mancipi  from  the 
moment  of  their  birth.  But  Nerva,  Proculus  and  the  other  authorities  of 
the  opposing  school,  think  they  are  res  mancipi  only  if  broken  in  ;  or  if  so 
excessively  wild  that  they  cannot  be  broken  in,  that  they  become  res  mancipi 
on  reaching  the  age  at  which  such  animals  are  usually  broken  in.   (G.  2, 15^.) 

On  the  other  hand,  wild  beasts  are  res  nee  mancipi^  as  bears,  lions ;  and 
also  those  animals  reckoned  with  wild  beasts,  as  elephants  and  camels ; 
and  this  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  these  animals  are  sometimes  broken 
in  as  beasts  of  draught  or  of  burden.  And  further,  some  of  the  smaller 
animals, — even  of  tamed  animals,  some  of  which,  as  we  have  said  above,  are 
res  mandpiy — are  classed  as  res  nee  mancipi.    (G.  2,  16.) 

And,  again,  almost  all  incorporeal  things  are  res  nee  mancipi^  except 
servitudes  over  landed  property  in  the  country.  These  are  res  mancipi^ 
although  reckoned  with  things  incorporeal.    (G.  2,  17.) 

The  passages  from  Gaius  mamfeetly  show  that  the  group  called  res  mancipi  was 
bmsed  upon  no  logical  considerations,  but  must  be  ascribed  to  the  accidents  of 
history.  It  included  some  moveables,  as  it  were,  capriciously,  and  immoveables 
partly  by  a  geographical  and  partly  by  an  arbitrary  boundary.  The  m  mancipi  are 
characterised  by  tiie  circmnstance  that  they  include  things  known  to  the  Komans 
in  the  earliest  times,  and  not  such  as  became  known  only  when  they  carried  their 
conquests  out  of  Italy.  Thus  immoveables  out  of  Italy  were  rtB  nee  mancipi; 
elephants  and  camels,  although  beasts  of  burden,  are  also  ret  nee  mancipi^  because 
they  were  introduced  at  a  late  period.  The  circumstance  that  rights  of  way  and 
rights  to  water-courses  are  re*  mancipi^  but  not  rights  to  lights  and  others  that  arise 
only  in  crowded  cities,  shows  that  the  group  of  res  mancipi  was  formed  when  the 
Rofmans  were  in  a  purely  agricultural  stage.  The  costlier  jewels  (as  to  pearls,  see 
Pliny,  9,  35,  53)  were  excluded,  because  they  were  unknown  at  the  time  when  the 
distinction  was  made.  May  not  gold  and  silver  have  been  omitted  for  the  same 
reason? 

Ulpian  and  Gains  agree  in  stating  that  delivery  [tradkio)  is  the  appropriate  mode 
of  conveyance  oi  re*  nee  mancipi,  (Ulp.  Frag.  19,  7 ;  G.  2,  19.)  "  If  I  deliver  to  yon 
a  garment,  or  gold,  or  silver,  whether  by  way  of  sale  or  gift,  the  thing  becomes  yours 
withcmt  any  formality."  (G.  2, 20.)  It  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise.  Even  at  the 
stage  when  the  paterfamUioi  is  regarded  not  as  owner,  but  as  a  mere  manager,  of  the 
joint  family  property,  he  must  have  had  power  to  receive  or  deliver  the  numerous 
artidee  required  in  the  daily  course  of  life.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
reooarse  to  cestio  injure  for  these  innumerable  little  transactions.  The  probability  is 
that  the  notorious  and  troublesome  form  of  maneipatio  was  only  required  in  the  trans- 
fer of  articles  forming  the  permanent  stock  or  capital  of  an  agricultural  community, 
MM  land,  slaves,  cattle,  beasts  of  burden  or  draught ;  where  the  right  of  the  pater* 
/amSiiu  to  alienate  might  not  be  so  fully  recognised.  At  all  events,  the  requirement 
of  maneipatio  indicates  that  great  publicity  and  solemnity  were  necessary  to  assure  a 
fmrahiMr,  and  to  relieve  him  of  all  dread  of  disturhaooe  from  those  whom  the  pater- 
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famUiiu  repreiented.  Once,  however,  the  power  of  ftlienatioii  wm  completely 
established,  the  oumbrousness  of  the  maneipatio  msde  it  unpopular,  and  it  was  not 
required  in  the  case  of  new  articles  of  property  introduced  among  the  Bomana ; 
notwithstanding  that  in  the  case  of  urban  servitudes  and  camels,  the  reason  of  the 
distinction  would  have  classed  these  with  ru  mancipi, 

A  distinction  of  some  importance  existed  between  moveable 
res  mancipi  and  immoveable  res  mancipi.  Moveable  res  man- 
dpi  could  not  be  transferred  unless  in  the  presence  of  the 
parties ;  and  so  far  was  the  origin  of  the  word  {manu  eapere) 
regarded,  that  not  more  could  be  conveyed  than  could  be  held 
in  the  hand.  But  immoveable  res  mancipi  need  not  be  in  the 
presence  of  the  parties,  but  might  consist  of  parcels  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.     (Ulp.  Frag.  19,  6.) 

But  in  one  point  the  conveyance  of  landed  property  differs  from  the  con- 
veyance of  everything  else.  For  persons,  both  slave  and  free,  and  animals 
too  that  are  res  mancipi^  must  be  present  in  order  to  be  conveyed  ;  and  not 
only  present,  but  actually  grasped  by  the  receiver  of  what  is  given  mancipio^ 
from  which  comes  the  term  for  such  conveyance,  mancipation  the  thing  being 
taken  in  the  hand.    But  landed  property  is  usually  conveyed  in  absence. 

(G.  I,  121.) 

The  mode  of  conveyance  that  superseded  mandpatio  was  "de- 
livery." As  delivery  could  take  place  only  when  the  parties 
were  on  or  near  the  land  to  be  transferred,  it  was  often  less  con- 
venient than  mancipaiio.  Hence  there  continued  to  be  a  reason 
for  keeping  alive  the  ancient  mancipations  for  land  in  Italy. 

II.  In  jure  CESSIO,     Title  by  a  fictitious  sunrender  in  court. 

1.  Injure  cessio  takes  place  thus  :  Before  a  magistrate  of  the  Roman  people, 
as  the  Praetor,  or  before  the  president  of  a  province,  the  man  to  whom  the 
thing  is  being  granted  appears  holding  it,  and  makes  his  claim  thus  :  ^*This 
slave,  I  say,  is  mine,  ex  jure  Quiriiium"  Then  after  he  has  made  his  claim, 
the  Praetor  asks  him  that  grants  it  whether  he  will  make  a  counter  claim. 
And  when  he  says  no,  or  remains  silent,  then  the  Praetor  makes  over  the  pro- 
perty to  the  claimant.  This  is  called  a  iegis  actio,  and  can  take  place  even 
in  the  provinces  before  their  Presidents.    (G.  2,  24.) 

Often,  however,  indeed  almost  always,  we  use  mancipation  For  when  we 
ourselves  can  do  it  by  ourselves  before  our  friends,  it  is  needless  to  seek 
out  a  harder  way  of  doing  it  before  the  Praetor,  or  the  President  of  a  pro- 
vince.   (G.  2,  25.) 

Three  persons  were  thus  required  ;  the  owner  who  conveys  (ctdewi)^  the  pnrcfajiser 
(vtfuficaTu),  and  the  Praetor,  who  gives  judgment  {addicit).  (Ulp.  Frag.  19,  10.)  It 
was  a  mode  of  alienation  applicable  both  to  rtM  moTicipi  and  res  nee  maneipi,  to  oor- 
poreal  and  incorporeal  things.  Thus  a  usufruct,  or  inheritance,  or  legal  tutelage  of  a 
freed  woman,  can  be  conveyed  by  this  mode.     (p.  260.) 

2.  Restriction  special  to  in  jure  cessio. 

And  finally,  it  must  be  observed  that  persons  in  potes/ate,  in  manu^  or  in 
mancipio,  can  acquire  nothing  by  injure  cessio.    For  since  such  persons  t-^^ 
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have  nothing  of  their  own,  it  follows  that  they  can  of  themselves  daim 
nothing  as  their  own  before  a  court  of  law  injure.    (G.  2,  96.) 

BONTTARIAN  OWNERSHIP. 

And  next,  we  must  note  that  among  aliens  there  is  but  one  form  of  ownership 
{dominium).  So  that  in  each  case  a  man  either  is  the  owner,  or  is  in  no  sense 
an  owner.  And  this  was  the  law  formerly  among  the  Roman  people  ;  for  in 
each  and  every  case  a  man  cither  was  owner  ex  jure  QuiriiiufHi  or  was  in 
no  sense  an  owner.  But  afterwards  ownership  parted  into  two  kinds  ;  so 
that  one  man  may  be  owner  ex  jure  Quiriiium,  and  another  have  the 
property  in  bonis.    (G.  2.  4a) 

For  if  I  transfer  to  you  a  res  mancipi.  neither  by  mancipafio  nor  by  injure 
cessiOy  but  by  simply  handing  it  over,  then  the  thing  becomes  yours  in  boms, 
but  will  remain  mine  ex  jure  Quiriiium  until  you  by  contmued  possession 
acquire  it  by  usucapio.  For  as  soon  as  the  full  time  for  usucapio  has  run, 
the  thing  is  yours  at  once  by  absolute  right,  that  is,  both  in  bonis  and  ex  jure 
Quiritium^  just  as  if  it  had  been  transferred  by  mancipaiio  or  injure  cessio. 
(G.  2, 41.) 

The  aim  of  the  law  of  prescription  {usucapio)  was  to  heal 
defective  titles ;  the  conditions  under  which  it  applied  will  be 
Btated  presently.  But  a  question  arises,  what  were  the  rights 
of  a  purchaser,  for  example,  that  had  obtained  possession  of  a 
slave  bought  and  paid  for,  but  had  not  taken  a  conveyance  by 
frumeipatio  or  eessio  in  jure?  After  the  period  uf  M«Mcapto  had 
expired,  he  was  owner  {dominus  ex  jure  Quiritium),  and  was 
entitled  to  all  the  remedies  provided  by  law  for  owners ;  but 
suppose,  before  that  time  had  expired,  some  one,  making  an 
adverse  claim,  took  away  the  slave,  what  remedy  had  the  pos- 
sessor t  He  could  not  sue  as  owner,  because  he  was  not  owner ; 
he  could  not  sue  the  adversary  as  a  robber,  because  the  adver- 
sary set  up  a  bona  Jide  claim  to  the  slave.  It  is  possible  that 
when  interdicts  were  introduced  (see  p.  372,  Fossessio),  the 
purchaser  was  protected  against  violent  dispossession ;  but 
this  remedy  had  imperfections  of  its  own,  and  was  subject  to 
this  special  disadvantage,  that  it  was  not  available  against 
every  possessor.  In  justice,  however,  a  buyer,  in  the  case 
supposed,  ought  to  have  as  complete  a  remedy  as  if  he  were 
actually  owner;  and  such  a  remedy  was  finally  supplied  by 
the  Praetor  by  the  aid  of  a  fiction. 

Of  the  same  kind  is  the  actio  called  Publiciana.  For  it  is  given  to  a  man 
that  seeks  to  recover  property  of  which  he  has  lost  possession  ;  property 
delivered  to  him  for  some  lawful  reason,  but  which  he  has  not  yet  acquired 
by  usucapio.  Now  he  cannot  in  the  inieniio  claim  it  as  his  ex  jure  Quiritium. 
By  a  6ction,  therefore,  he  is  held  to  have  acquired  it  by  usucapio^  and 
being  thus  made  quasi*owner  ex  jure  Quiritium^  he  puts  forward  an  intentio 
worded  as  foUows :  *'  Let  there  be  a  judex.     If  the  slave  that  Aulus  Agerius 
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bought  and  had  delivered  to  him  had  been  in  his  possession  for  a  year,  if, 
in  that  case,  the  said  slave,  about  whom  the  action  is  brought,  would  be  his 
ex  jure  Quiritium^  and  so  on."  ^    (G,  4,  36.) 

For  the  meaning  of  intenXw,  see  Book  IV.,  Proceedings  in  Jure, 

Now  those  actiones  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  any  like  ones,  are 
grounded  on  statute  and  on  the  jus  civile.  But  there  are  other  actions 
introduced  by  the  Praetor  in  virtue  of  his  jurisdiction  ;  actiones  both  in  rem 
and  in  personam.  And  of  these  we  must  give  instances  in  order  to  show 
what  they  are.  Ofka,  for  example,  the  Prsetor  allows  an  actio  in  rem^  in 
which  either  the  plaintiff  affirms  that  he  has  acquired  by  c^M^sX-usucapio 
what  he  has  not  acquired  by  usucapio;  or,  on  the  contrary,  the  possessor 
says  that  his  adversary  has  not  acquired  by  usucapio  what  he  has  so 
acquired.    (J.  4,  6,  3.) 

For  suppose  that  another's  property  is  handed  over  to  a  man  on  a  lawful 
ground,  in  the  case  of  .a  purchase  (for  instance),  a  gift,  a  dowry,  or  legacies, 
and  he  has  not  yet  become  its  owner.  If  now,  by  accident,  he  loses  pos- 
session of  that  property,  he  has  no  direct  actio  in  rem  to  recover  it.  For 
the  actiones  set  ibrth  by  the  jus  civile  are  open  only  to  those  that  claim  as 
owners.  But  because  it  was  doubtless  hard  that  in  such  a  case  an  action 
should  be  wanting,  the  Praetor  brought  in  an  action  in  which  he  that  has 
lost  possession  affirms  that  he  had  acquired  that  property  by  usucapio^  and 
so  claims  it  as  his  own.  And  this  is  icalled  the  Actio  Publicianay  because  it 
was  first  put  forth  in  the  edict  by  the  Praetor  Publicius.    (J.  4,  6,  4.) 

Cicero  mentions  a  Quintus  FabliciuB  as  Pnetor  about  B.O.  66.  (Pro  duentio,  45.) 
Some  writers  think  it  was  introduced  much  earlier  by  another  Publicius. 

Afler  the  Actio  Publidana  was  introduced,  a  buyer,  without 
taking  a  title  by  mancipation^  became,  for  nearly  all  purposes, 
owner.  He  could  not,  imtil  his  title  was  perfected,  convey  the 
property  by  mancipatio  or  cessio  in  jure  to  smother;  but  he 
could  practically  accomplish  the  same  object  by  simple  de- 
livery. Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  cumbrous  form 
of  mancipation  survive  t  Why  did  it  continue  to  be  employed 
until,  at  least,  the  time  of  Gains,  and  probably  many  years 
afterwards!  A  reason  has  been  already  mentioned  why,  in 
the  case  of  land,  mancipation  should  have  been  maintained.  A 
conveyance  of  land  by  mancipation  could  be  eflFected  at  any 
distance  from  the  land,  but  a  conveyance  by  simple  delivery 
required  to  be  on  the  spot.  In  the  case  of  slaves  a  different 
reason  existed.  No  one  but  a  legal  owner  {dominus  ex  jure 
Quiritium)  could  employ  a  public  mode  of  manumission  ;  under 
the  Empire,  the  utmost  that  a  person  could  do,  whose  title 
was  not  perfected  by  usueapio,  was  to  make  his  slave  a  Latin 
(Laiinus  Junianus).     (6.  1,  17 ;  G.  1,  33-35.)     In  every  other 


'  Judex  esto.    Si  quern  hominem  Avlui  Ageriut  emit  {el  u)  ei  traditut  eH,  anmo  ptmfe^ 
di»aett  turn  ei  turn  kominemt  de  quo  agitvr,  ex  jure  Qutnlivm  ^ue  eue  opofiei^  ei  r^iqaa. 
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respect,  however,  the  imperfect  was  as  good  as  the  perfect 
title.  The  owner  of  a  slave,  sold  and  delivered,  although  he 
remained  technically  owner  (domivua  ex  jure  Qmritium),  was 
not  permitted  to  exercise  any  of  the  rights  of  an  owner.  (G. 
1,  54.)  Thus  if  an  inheritance  were  left  to  the  slave,  it  became 
the  property  of  the  buyer,  not  of  the  owner,  who  retained 
a  mere  naked  title  without  any  beneficial  interest.  (G.  2,  88 ; 
G.  3,  166.) 

In  the  time  of  Gaius  the  mancipatio  was  still  employed,  and 
the  technical  difference  between  Quiritarian  and  (as  it  has  been 
termed  by  modern  writers  on  law)  Bonitarian  ownership  was 
still  maintained.  But  between  the  time  of  Gaius  and  Justinian 
the  mancipatio  fell  into  desuetude;  and  even  the  very  name, 
80  redolent  of  antiquity,  of  the  old  owner  {dominus  ex  jure 
Quiritiuni)  had  become  a  puzzle  to  lawyers.  Justinian  tells 
us  that  the  old  distinction  was  obsolete,  and  he  ordered  the 
phrase  dominus  ex  jure  Quifitium  to  be  expunged  from  the 
legal  vocabulary,  as  serving  no  purpose  but  to  perplex  students 
on  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  law.  (C  7, 25, 1.)  The  old 
Publician  Action  was,  however,  still  referred  to,  and  the  edict 
of  the  PrflBtor  is  quoted  by  Justinian.^  *'  I  will  give  an  action 
toany  one  that  demands  that  which  has  been  delivered  to  him 
on  some  lawful  ground  by  another  than  the  owner,  and  of 
which  he  has  not  acquired  the  ownership  by  usucapio"  (D.  6, 
2,  1,  pr.)  As  given  by  Justinian,  the  edict  omits  words  that 
must  have  at  one  time  been  in  it,  '*  or  by  an  owner  without 
mancipatio  or  cessio  in  jure"  or  words  to  that  effect.  By  means 
of  the  Publician  Action,  therefore,  any  one  could  recover  pro- 
perty from  third  persons  if  he  had  all  the  requisites  of  a  title 
by  usucapion  except  only  the  lapse  of  the  necessary  time. 

III.    USUCAPIO. 

UBucapio  is  the  acquisition  of  ownership  by  possession  for  the 
length  of  time  required  by  law.*     (Ulp.  Frag.  1,  9,  8.) 

The  full  time  for  usucapio  of  moveables  is  a  year,  but  of  lands  or 
houses,  two  years.  This  is  provided  by  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables. 
(G.  2,  42.) 

And  this  rule  was  adopted  lest  the  ownership  of  property  should  remain 
too  long  uncertain.    For  the  space  of  a  year  or  two  years — the  time  in 

^  48»  fu,iM  id  qvod  tradUur  tx  jtuta  cauta  non  a  domino  et  nondum  uiucaptum  petet, 
judicium  dabo, 

*  Ugueapio  tst  adjtctio  dominii  per  continueUioncm  poueuionit  Umporis  Ltge  d^niti. 
(D.  41,  8,  3.) 
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which  a  possessor  was  allowed  to  acquire  by  usucapio—wz&  long  enough  for 
an  owner  to  look  after  bis  property.    (G.  2,  44.) 

1.  The  conditions  necessary  to  acquisition  p«r  tuucaptonem, 

1**.  A  certain  length  of  possession. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  measuring  the  time,  one  or  two  years 
as  the  case  may  be,  when  the  thing  remains  continuously  in 
the  possession  of  one  person  for  the  whole  time ;  but  does  the 
time  run  when  the  thing  has  passed  out  of  the  possession  of 
the  first  holder!  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon 
several  circumstances.  When  the  times  of  possession  of  two 
holders  may  be  counted  together  to  make  a  title,  there  is  said 
to  be  an  addition  of  possession  (accesaio  possesaicmis).  The 
following  passage  in  the  Institutes  has  suggested  a  doubt 
whether  accession  of  this  nature  was  permitted  in  usucapion  or 
whether  it  was  first  introduced  when  the  newer  kind  of  pre- 
scription—  called  long  possession — was  brought  in.  Cujas 
thought  that  the  passage  implied  that  no  accession  existed  in 
the  case  of  usucapio,  but  it  seems  hardly  credible  that  the 
purchaser  could  not  count  the  time  of  the  vendor;  and  the 
conjecture  of  Vinnius  that  Justinian  refers  to  his  usucapio  of 
moveables  in  three  years  may  be  accepted  as  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

Long  possession  that  had  begun  to  the  profit  of  the  deceased  goes  on 
without  a  break  to  his  heir  or  bonorum  possessor,  and  that  though  he  knows 
the  estate  is  another's.  But  if  the  possession  by  the  deceased  b^an  unfairly, 
the  heir  or  bonorum  possessor ,  though  ignorant  of  this,  cannot  profit  by  the 
possession.  And  a  constitution  of  ours  has  settled  that  in  usucapio  too  the 
like  rules  shall  be  observed,  so  that  the  time  goes  on,  being  reckoned  without 
a  break.    (J.  2,  6,  12.) 

(1®.)  Universal  succession. — In  this  case  the  rule  is  as  stated 
by  Justinian.  The  good  or  bad  faith  of  the  universal  successor 
is  immaterial.  Hence,  if  the  deceased  bought  a  slave  that  he 
believed  to  belong  to  the  seller,  but  his  heir  knows  that  it  did 
not,  his  heir  may  nevertheless  continue  the  w«u<?ajpio,  and  become 
owner  when  the  necessary  time  has  elapsed.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  good  faith  required  to  support  usucapio  relates  to  the  moment 
at  which  the  possessiQji  is  acquired ;  if  the  possessor  afterwards 
discovers  that  he  is  mistaken,  he  is  not  bound  to  give  up  the 
thing  he  has  bought.  The  knowledge  of  the  heir,  who  is 
regarded  not  as  a  new  person,  but  as  continuing  the  legal 
personality  of  the  deceased    (U.  44,  3,  11),  is  equivalent  to 
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snoh  a  subsequent  discovery  on  the  part  of  the  deceased,  and 
therefore  does  not  affect  his  title, 

A  thin^  has  been  bought  by  the  deoeaied,  but  not  been  delivered  to  him  in  his  life- 
time. It  18  first  given  to  the  heir,  and  the  heir  knows  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
leller.  The  possession  of  the  heir  is  tainted  with  bad  faith  from  the  first,  and  con- 
seqaently  he  takes  no  advantage  from  the  good  faith  of  the  deceased.     (D.  41,  3,  43.) 

A  penon  has  kept  a  slave  that  he  knew  to  belong  to  another,  and  dies.  His  heir 
is  ignorant  of  th«  fact.  The  bad  faith  of  the  deceased  prevents  the  heir  acquiring  it 
per  luueapuman,     (C.  7,  30,  3.) 

(2^)  Singular  succession. 

Buyer  and  seller  too  reckon  their  times  jointly,  as  the  late  Emperors 
Sevenis  and  Antoninus  laid  down  in  rescripts.    (J.  2,  6,  13.) 

When  a  person  acquires  possession  from  another  by  gift, 
purchase,  or  otherwise  than  by  universal  succession,  the  bad 
faith  of  one  does  not  vitiate  the  title  of  the  other.  Hence,  if 
both  possessors  hold  in  good  faith,  the  time  of  each  is  added 
to  make  tuucapio ;  but  if  either  holds  in  bad  faith,  only  the  time 
of  possession  of  the  other  is  reckoned.  (C.  4,  48,  3  ;  D.  41,  4, 
2. 17.) 

A  acquires  possession  of  a  moveable  in  good  faith,  and  after  six  months  seUs  it  to 
B,  who,  after  keeping  it  five  months,  sells  it  to  C.  If  B  and  G  are  ignorant  of  any 
defect  in  the  title,  C  becomes  o«*ner  in  a  month.     (D.  44,  3,  15,  1.) 

2^  The  possession  must  be  uninterrupted.  An  interruption 
of  possession  is  called  usurpatio  (D.  41,  3,  2),  and  is  either 
physical  interruption  (naturalis  usurpatio),  or  legal  interruption, 
when  a  hostile  claim  is  set  up. 

(1°.)  Natural  or  physical  interruption  {naturalis  usurpatio) 
occurs  when  the  possessor  is  ejected  by  force,  or  when  a  move- 
able is  carried  away  by  force  or  fraud.     (D.  41,  3,  5.) 

A  obtains  a  gift  of  a  slave  from  one  whom  he  believes  to  be  owner,  and  within  a 
year  manumits  the  slave  per  vindictam.  The  donor  of  the  slave  was  not  really  the 
owner.  The  manumission  is  not  valid,  because  A  was  not  owner  {dominua  ex  jure 
(tuiritium)  ;  but  it  interrupts  the  possession,  as  A  deliberately  resigned  his  right  to 
thesUve.     (D.  41,  6,  5.) 

EXCFPTIOXS. — Possession  was  not  lost  when  a  thing  was 
pledged.  The  creditor  had  possession  both  in  law  and  in  fact, 
but  his  interest  was  not  in  the  possession  for  its  own  sake,  but 
merely  as  security  for  his  claim,  and  for  the  purpose  of  usucapio 
the  possession  of  the  owner  was  not  regarded  as  interrupted. 
(D.  41,  3.  1«).) 

The  same  rule  was  observed  when  an  immoveable  was  let  to 
a  teuant-at-will  (precarium).     The  tenant  had,  as  will  be  shown 
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afterwards,  legal  possession,  bat  still  it  was  not  an  interruption 
to  break  the  nsucapio,     (D.  41,  2,  36.) 

But  if  the  creditor  parts  with  the  possession  to  another,  by 
selling  the  thing  pledged  or  otherwise,  the  usucapio  is  broken. 
The  same  rule  applies  when  the  possession  of  a  moveable  is 
parted  with  on  loan  or  for  deposit ;  the  usucapio  is  not  broken 
unless  the  borrower  or  depositee  delivers  the  moveable  to 
another.    (D.  41,  3,  33,  4.) 

(2°.)  Legal  interruption  (civilis  usurpcUio).  UsueapiOj  properly 
speaking,  was  not  interrupted  by  legal  proceedings.  (D.  41,  4, 
2,  21 ;  D.  41,  6,  2.)  But  in  consequence  of  the  general  rule 
that  judgment  in  an  action  proceeded  on  the  fact«  as  they 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  action  {litiM 
contestatio),  (Book  IV.,  Litis  Contest.)^  if  the  period  of  usucapio 
had  not  then  expired,  the  owner  could  recover  his  property, 
although  it  had  expired  before  judgment  was  given. 

3**.  The  possessor,  to  become  owner  by  usucapio,  must  believe 
at  the  time  he  obtains  possession  that  he  has  a  legal  power  of 
disposition  {bona  fides).     (D.  41,  4,  2,  pr. ;  D.  18,  1,  27.) 

We  may  acquire  by  usucapio  even  things  delivered  to  us  by  one  that  was 
not  their  owner,  and  that  whe.her  they  are  res  mancipi  or  res  nee  manciple  if 
only  we  received  them  in  good  faith,  believing  that  he  that  delivered  them 
was  the  owner.    (G.  2,  43.) 

The  belief,  if  erroneous,  must  have  reference  to  a  fact ;  if  it 
arose  from  a  mistake  in  law,  it  profits  the  possessor  nothing. 
(D.  41,  3,  31.) 

Seius  buys  a  thing  from  »  person  that  be  knows  has  been  interdicted  by  the 
Prator  from  disposing  of  his  property.     He  cannot  gain  by  Mfueapio.     (D.  41,  8,  12.) 

Titius  purchases  a  slave  from  a  boy  that  he  knows  is  a  pupil,  under  the  mistake 
in  law  that  a  pupil  can  sell  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor.  Titius  is  not  a  honafide 
possessor,  and  does  not  acquire  by  utueapio,    (D.  41,  4,  %  15.) 

At  what  moment  must  the  good  faith  {bona  fides)  exist  t 
Upon  this  question  a  controversy  existed  between  the  two 
schools  of  the  Sabinians  and  Proculians.  The  difference  of 
opinion  came  out  most  distinctly  in  the  case  of  sale.  When 
the  price  was  agi*eed  upon  by  the  buyer  and  seller,  the  buyer 
at  once  acquired  a  right  to  the  delivery  of  the  thing  ;  but  until 
it  was  delivered,  he  had  no  right,  as  against  the  world,  to  the 
thing  itself.  Which  point,  then,  ought  to  be  selected  as  the 
moment  at  which  good  faith  should  be  required  ? — ^the  moment 
of  sale,  when  the  right  to  delivery  was  acquired,  or  the  moment 
when,  by  delivery,  possession  was  actually  obtained  1      The 
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ProcuIianB  urged  that  the  time  of  sale  ought  to  be  looked  to ; 
the  Sabinians^  the  time  of  delivery ;  and  this  opinion,  Ulpian 
tells  lis,  was  adopted.  Hence  if  between  the  time  of  sale  and 
delivery  the  buyer  came  to  learn  that  the  seller  was  not  owner, 
he  obtained  a  possession  tainted  with  a  knowledge  of  illegality, 
and  therefore  failed  to  acquire  by  usueapio.  (D.  41,  3, 10;  D. 
41,  3,  15,  3.) 

In  the  case  of  moveables,  the  good  faith  of  the  possessor 
seldom  availed  him  anything,  because  mpveables,  if  disposed  of 
unlawfully,  were  generally  regarded  as  stolen,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  presently,  stolen  goods  could  not  be  acquired  by  tuucapio. 

But  sometimes  it  is  otherwise.  For  if  an  heir,  in  the  belief  that  a  thing 
lent  or  hired  out  to  the  deceased  or  deposited  in  his  hands  forms  part  of  the 
inheritance,  sells  that  thing  to  some  one  that  receives  it  in  good  faith,  or 
gives  it  away  as  a  present  or  as  a  dowry,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  receiver 
niay  acquire  it  by  usucapion  since  the  thing  is  no  way  tainted  by  theft ;  seeing 
especially  that  the  heir  that  alienates  in  good  faith,  believing  it  to  be  his  own, 
commits  no  theft    (J.  2,  6,  4 ;  G.  2,  50.} 

And  again,  if  the  man  that  has  the  usufruct  of  a  female  slave  believes  her 
offspring  is  his,  and  sells  or  gives  it  away,  he  does  not  commit  theft  For 
there  is  no  theft  where  there  is  no  theftuous  aim.    (J.  2,  6,  5  ;  G.  2,  50.) 

And  in  other  ways  it  may  happen  that  a  man  may  transfer  to  some  one 
what  b  a  third  person's,  yet  without  any  taint  of  theft ;  and  so  the  possessor 
may  acquire  it  by  usucapio,    (J.  2,  6,  6 ;  G.  2,  50.} 

A  farm  that  belongs  to  another  anyone  may  obtain  possession  of  without 
force,  if  it  is  lying  neglected  by  the  carelessness  of  its  owner,  or  by  his  death 
without  leaving  a  successor,  or  by  his  long  absence.  If,  then,  such  a  possessor 
transfers  it  to  another  that  receives  it  in  good  faith,  this  new  possessor  will 
be  able  to  acquire  it  by  usucapio.  And  even  although  he  that  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  farm  while  it  was  unoccupied  knew  that  it  belonged  to  some 
one  else,  yet  this  does  not  impair  the  claim  to  usucapio  of  the  possessor  in 
good  faith.  For  the  opinion  is  now  quite  set  aside,  that  a  farm  can  be  the 
object  of  theft    (G.  2,  51.) 

Exceptions. — In  some  cases  honafidea  was  not  required. 

(r.)  On  the  other  hand,  again,  it  happens  that  a  man  that  knows  he  is  in 
possession  of  another's  property  may  acquire  it  by  usucapio.  An  object,  for 
instance,  forming  part  of  an  inheritance,  if  the  heir  has  not  yet  obtained  pos- 
session, anyone  may  possess.  For  he  is  allowed  to  acquire  it  by  usucapio^ 
if  the  object  is  such  as  to  admit  of  usucapio.  And  this  kind  of  possession 
and  usucapio  is  called  pro  herede  (in  room  of  the  heir).    (G.  2,  52.) 

And  so  £aT  is  this  allowance  carried,  that  even  landed  property  may  be 
acquired  by  usucapio  in  a  year.  (G.  2,  53.)  And  the  reason  why  even  in  the 
case  of  landed  property  the  one  year's  usucapio  obtains  is,  that  formerly 
inheritances  themselves  were  believed  to  be  acquired  as  it  were  by  usucapio^ 
by  possession  of  the  inherited  effects.  (And  that  of  course  in  a  year ;  for 
the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  ordained  that  landed  property  should  require 
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two  years  for  usucapion  all  other  property  one  year.  An  inheritance,  then, 
seemed  to  fall  under  the  "  all  other  property  ; "  for  it  is  not  landed,  seeing  it 
is  not  even  corporeal).  And  though  the  later  belief  was  that  inheritances 
could  not  be  acquired  by  usucapion  yet  in  regard  to  all  property  forming  part 
of  an  inheritance,  even  landed  property,  the  period  of  a  year  for  usucapio 
remained.    (G.  2,  54.) 

And  the  reason  why  so  unscrupulous  a  possession  and  consequent  acquisi- 
tion were  allowed  at  all  was  this  : — the  ancients  wished  heirs  to  enter  on 
inheritances  with  all  speed,  that  there  might  be  persons  to  perfonn  the 
sacred  rites  then  observed  with  the  utmost  care,  and  that  the  creditors  might 
have  some  one  from  whom  they  could  obtain  what  was  theirs.     (G.  2,  55.) 

This  kind  of  possession  and  of  usucapio  also  is  called  lucrativa  (gainful). 
For  in  it  a  man  knowing  that  something  is  another's,  yet  makes  gain  there- 
from.   (G.  2,  56.) 

But  in  our  day  it  is  no  longer  gainful.  For  at  the  instance  of  the  late 
Emperor  Hadrian,  a  Senatus  Consultum  was  passed  declaring  that  such 
acquisitions  might  be  recalled.  The  heir,  therefore,  by  laying  claim  to  the 
inheritance,  may  recover  the  property  from  him  that  has  acquired  it  by 
usucapio^  just  as  if  it  had  never  been  so  acquired.    (G.  2,  57.) 

But  if  there  were  a  heres  mcessarius  in  existence,  by  the  strict  rule  of  law 
no  one  else  could  acquire  the  property  by  usucapio  pro  herede,    (G.  2,  58.) 

These  pusAges  anticipate  some  observations  that  fall  to  made  in  regard  to  ifae 
history  of  Inheritance.     (See  Book  III.) 

(2^)  Again,  if  property  is  mortgaged  to  the  people,  and  is  sold  by  them, 
and  the  owner  comes  into  possession,  in  this  case  usureceptio  is  aUowed. 
For  land,  however,  it  requires  two  years.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
common  saying,  that  after  a  public  sale  of  lands  {praediaiura),  possession  is 
regained  by  use  {usurecipt).  For  he  that  buys  from  the  people  is  called 
praediator.    (G.  2,  61.) 

The  meaning  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  if  the  buyer  does  not  turn  out  the  owner 
within  two  years  after  the  sale,  he  forfeits  his  purchase. 

4°.  Justus  Titulus, 

Possession  by  mistake,  on  some  untenable  ground  (error  falsae  causae)^ 
does  not  give  rise  to  usucapio.  As,  for  instance,  when  the  possessor  has  not 
bought  a  thing,  but  thinks  he  has  bought  it ;  or  has  not  been  given  it,  but 
thinks  he  has  been  given  it.    Q.  2,  6,  11.) 

The  most  usual  case  where  this  mistake  arose  was  when  a  thmg  was  eonveyed  to  a 
man  in  a  way  that  would  have  made  him  owner,  but  foe  the  fact  that  the  penoo 
executing  the  conveyance  had  no  right  to  alienate  the  thing.  This  was  not  an 
error  foLtae  causae.  If  there  was  no  intention  to  transfer  the  ownership,  as  when 
possession  was  given  to  a  mortgagee,  there  could  not  be  a  jtutu$  Uiuluif  and  the 
mortgagee  did  not  acquire  by  umcapio.     (D.  41,  3,  13.) 

2.  Special  restrictions  on  acquisition  by  usucapio, 

A.  As  to  persons, 

P.  Certain  persons  could  not  be  deprived  of  their  property  by 
adverse  possession,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  in  a  posi* 
tion  to  assert  their  rights.    The  theory  upon  which  tuucapio  was 
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based,  was  the  prefinmed  negleot  of  the  owner.  If  an  owner, 
after  being  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  discover  and  claim  his 
propertj,  made  no  claim,  it  was  but  fair  that  the  innocent 
possessor  should  obtain  a  perfect  title.  If,  however,  the  true 
owner  were  in  a  position  where  he  could  not  protect  his  inter- 
ests, it  was  reasonable  that  the  adverse  operation  of  nsucapto 
should  be  suspended  until  such  time  as  his  disability  was  re- 
moved. The  suspension  ought  not,  however,  to  go  beyond 
that  limit.  (D.  4,  6,  37.)  Hence  the  following  persons  were 
allowed  to  rescind  a  title  acquired  by  tuucapio,  if  they  applied 
^thin  one  year  from  the  time  their  disability  ceased.  (C  2, 
50,  3.) 

(1^)  Persons  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  could  rescind  a  title,  even  if  their 
interests  were  looked  after  by  tutors  or  curators,  if  the  Prsetor  thought  the  application 
vas  made  on  good  grounds.  But  if  they  were  not  defended,  they  were  entitled 
absolutely  to  rescind  the  acquisition.     (D.  4,  1,  8.) 

(2^)  Persons  absent  on  the  service  of  the  State,  lliis  includes  soldiers  on  actual 
MTvice  (D.  4,  6,  45),  (not  on  furlough,  D.  4,  6,  85,  9),  army  doctors  (D.  4,  6,  S3,  2), 
Crovvmors  ol  Provinces,  and  other  officials  (D.  4,  6,  S5,  3),  and  the  wives  of  such 
persons.  (C.  2,  52,  1.)  Their  privilege  lasted  from  the  time  they  left  home  until 
they  returned, 

(3^)  Persons  in  custody  (in  vinctUis),  or  captured  by  brigands  or  pirates.   (D.  4, 6, 9.) 

(4**.)  Persona  living  in  slavery  (D.  4,  6,  11)  untU  an  action  ia  brought  claiming 
freedom.     (D.  4,  6, 12.) 

(5**.)  Captives  taken  in  war.     (D.  4,  6,  1, 1.) 

2^.  Certain  persons  cannot  acquire  by  usucapio. 

On  the  contrary,  again,  if  a  man  away  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth 
or  in  the  enemy's  power  acquires  by  usucapio  the  property  of  a  citizen  at 
home,  then  the  owner  is  allowed,  when  once  the  possessor  has  ceased  to  be 
away  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  to  lay  claim  to  the  property  within 
a  year,  and  rescind  the  usucapio.  And  the  form  of  the  claim  is  this  ;  the 
owner  affirms  that  the  possessor  has  not  got  the  property  by  use,  and  that 
it  is  therefore  his^  And  this  sort  of  action,  the  Praetor,  moved  by  a  like 
desire  for  fairness,  puts  within  the  reach  of  certain  others  also,  as  one  may 
learn  from  the  larger  volume  of  the  Digest  or  Pandects.    (J.  4,  6,  5.) 

lliis  is  the  converse  case.  In  the  former,  an  absent  owner  was  allowed  to  rescind  a 
title  acquired  by  UMUca'j^i  because  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  prevent  the  acquisition ; 
m  this  case,  an  owner  at  home  was  allowed  to  rescind  a  title  «cquired  by  a  person 
that^  being  absent,  could  not  be  sued.  In  the  second  case,  the  ground  of  relief  was 
thai,  owing  to  his  being  beyond  the  jurisdiction,  or  from  some  other  cause,  an  action 
conld  not  sooner  be  brought.  (D.  4,  6,  21,  pr.)  Thus  rescission  was  granted 
against  Consuls  or  Prstors  after  their  year  of  office,  because  previous  to  that  time  they 
could  not  be  sued  ;  but  not  against  patrons  at  the  instance  of  freed  men,  or  parents  at 
the  instance  of  children,  because  the  Pnetor  in  those  cases  could  allow  an  action  if 
he  thought  fit.  (D.  4,  6,  26,  2.)  In  like  manner,  insane  pentons,  or  children  that 
acquired  by  uiueapiot  couM  be  sued  after  their  disability  was  removed,  and  the  acquf 
dtioD  rescinded.  (D.  4,  6,  22,  2.)  Again,  the  same  remedy  availed  against  tho 
Amk  by  craft  had  prevented  an  action  being  brought  against  them.    (D.  4, 6,  24.) 
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The  aotUm  employed  in  thete  oases,  and  introduoed  by  eoine  Pnetor,  was  called 
Actio  PMieiana  reieis^oria.  It  moat  be  brought  within  a  yuar  from  the  removal  of 
the  disability  (C.  2, 50,  3),  and  it  could  be  brought  againat  the  heirs  of  the  persons 
that  acquired  by  utueapio,     (D.  4,  6,  SO ;  D.  50,  17,  120.) 

B.  As  to  things. 

Ab  usucapio  was  a  mode  of  acquiring  ownership  {dominium  ex 
jure  Quiritium)^  it  follows  that  whatever  things  were  incapable 
of  being  held  in  such  ownership,  were  not  susceptible  oi 
usucapio. 

I*.  But  sometimes,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  good  faith  in  the  possessor 
of  a  things  usucapio  never  begins  to  run.  As,  for  instance,  when  he  is  in 
possession  of  a  freeman,  of  something  that  is  sacred  or  devoted,  or  of  a 
runaway  slave.     (J.  2,  6,  i  ;  G.  2,  48.) 

2*.  Estates  in  the  provinces,  too,  do  not  admit  of  usucapio,    (G.  2,  46.) 

3*.  And  formerly  the  res  mancipi  belonging  to  a  woman  in  the  tuUla  of 
her  agnates  could  not  be  acquired  by  usucapio  unless  she  had  delivered  them 
by  authority  of  the  tutors  ^or  so  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  provided. 
(G.  2,  47.) 

4*.  Property  belonging  to  ovLvJiscus  cannot  be  acquired  by  usucapio.  Bat 
Papinianus  gave  a  written  opinion,  that  if  unclaimed  property  has  not  yet 
been  reported  to  Xhtjiscus^  any  portion  of  it  delivered  to  a  purchaser  in  good 
faith  may  be  acquired  by  him  by  usucapio.  And  so  the  late  Emperors  Pius 
Severus  and  Antoninus  have  declared  in  rescripts.    (J.  2,  6,  9^) 

An  edict  of  the  late  Emperor  Marcus  provides  that  the  purchaser  of  an- 
other's property  from  ih^Jiscus  may,  when  once  five  years  have  passed  since 
the  sale,  successfully  resist  the  owner  of  the  property  by  an  exceptio.  And  a 
constitution  of  Zeno  too,  of  blessed  memory,  has  provided  well  for  those  that 
receive  anything  from  the  fiscus  by  sale  or  gift,  or  any  other  title.  For  it 
provides  that  they  are  at  once  free  from  all  concern,  and  must  come  out 
successful,  whether  they  are  sued  or  themselves  go  to  law  ;  while  against 
the  sacred  majesty  of  the  Treasury  an  action  may  be  brought  at  any  time 
within  four  years  by  those  that  think  that  in  virtue  of  their  rights  as  owners, 
or  as  mortgagees  of  the  property  alienated,  some  actions  are  open  to 
them.  Our  own  imperial  constitution  too,  lately  published,  makes  the  same 
regulations  with  regard  to  those  that  receive  anything  from  our  palace  or  that 
of  the  Empress  {venerabiiis  Au^ustae\  as  are  contained  with  regard  to 
alienations  by  ^^ fiscus  in  the  constitution  of  Zeno  just  mentioned.   {}.  2, 6^  14.) 

And  last  of  all,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  thing  ought  to  be  free  frain 
any  taint  in  order  that  the  purchaser  in  good  faith,  or  other  possessor  on 
lawful  grounds,  may  acquire  it  by  usucapio.    (J.  2,  6,  10.) 

5*.  Sometimes,  however,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  good  faith  m  the 
possessor  of  another's  property,  the  time  for  usucapio  never  begins  to  ran. 
(G.  2,  45.)  For  things  stolen  or  possessed  by  force  cannot  be  acquired  by 
usucapio^  not  even  if  possessed  in  good  faith  during  the  long  time  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  For  in  the  former  case  it  is  restrained  by  the.  statute  of 
the  XII  Tables  and  the  Ux  Atinia^  in.  the  latter  by  the  Ux  jfulia  et  Plautuu 
y.  2,  6,  2  ;  G.  2,  45.) 

And  the  bearing  of  the  saying  that  in  the  case  of  things  stolen  or  pos- 
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sessed  by  force  usucapio  is  forbidden  by  law  [by  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables], 
is,  not  that  the  thief  or  possessor  by  force  cannot  in  person  acquire  by 
usucapio  (for,  on  another  ground,  usucapio  is  not  open  to  them,  because, 
namely,  they  arc  possessors  in  bad  faith) ;  but  this — that  no  one  else,  although 
in  good  faith  he  buys  or  on  other  grounds  receives  from  them,  can  have  any 
right  to  acquire  by  usucapio.  And  hence,  in  regard  to  moveables,  usucapio 
by  a  possessor  in  good  faith  must  be  rare.  For  he  that  sells,  or  on  any  other 
ground  delivers  what  is  another's,  therein  commits  a  theft.  U*  2,  6,  3 ; 
G.  2, 49-50O 

The  Ux  Atinia  aeeixui  to  hmve  extended  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables  to  the  case  of 
honnfide  poseeaaon.     It  was  paased  about  B.o.  198. 

A  tutor  fraudulently  aella  part  of  the  property  of  his  pupiL  A  tutor  had  a 
power  of  sale  only  so  long  aa  he  acted  in  good  faith  m  the  adminiatration  of  hia 
papil'a  property.  The  moment  he  attempted  to  cheat  hia  pupil  he  waa  regarded  as  a 
thief,  and  the  thing  parted  with  waa  atolen  gooda  {retfwriiva).  Hence  it  could  not  be 
acquired  by  a  posaeaaor  even  if  ignorant  of  the  fraud.     (D.  41,  4,  7,  3.) 

A  tutor,  in  disregard  of  the  express  order  of  the  Will  by  which  he  was  appointed, 
sold  some  slaves  that  on  account  of  their  skill  the  testator  ordered  to  be  kept  for  his 
hdra^  to  a  purchaser  ignorant  of  the  prohibition :  there  can  be  no  utuoapio  of  the 
alaves.     (C-  7,  26,  2.) 

A  slave,  to  defraud  his  master,  carries  off  some  of  his  separate  estate  {pecvUum)^ 
and  deli  vera  it  to  Gains.  As  soon  as  it  is  delivered  it  becomes  stolen  property,  not 
susceptible  of  tcmoopto.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy,  because  as  between  the  master 
and  Uie  alave  auch  nudversation  did  not  constitute  theft.     (D.  47,  2,  56,  3.) 

A  has  atolen  and  carried  off  wool,  and  has  made  ft  into  a  garment.  The  owner  of 
the  wool  can  recover  the  garment,  becanse  there  is  no  utucajpio.     (D.  41,  8,  4,  20.) 

A  female  slave  is  stolen  by  Balbus^  and  while  in  his  possession  gives  birth  to  a  child. 
Bslbus  sells  the  child  to  Titius,  who  k  ignorant  of  the  theft  of  the  mother.  The 
owner  of  the  fen^ale  slave  can  recover  the  child  from  Titius,  because  on  account  of  the 
theft  there  is  no  umcapio.     (C.  6,  2,  12.) 

A  mare  Is  stolen,  and  sold  by  the  thief  to  a  purchaser  ignorant  of  the  theft 
The  mare  gives  birth  to  a  foaL  The  foal  belonga  to  the  purchaaer  (aa  aoon  as 
bom),  becanse  it  ia  eonsidered  part  of  the  produce  (fructut)  of  the  mare.  But  the 
child  of  a  female  slave  was  not  regarded  in  that  light  (as  fructut),  and  hence  the 
difference  in  the  result     (D.  41,  8,  Ar  18  ;  D.  47,  2,  48,  (k) 

A  female  alave  ia  atolen,  and  sold  by  the  thief  to  a  purchaser  ignorant  of  the  theft 
She  gives  birth  to  a  child.  The  purchaaer  haa  no  right  to  either,  and  acquirea  none 
by  u»ucapio.  But  if  the  alave  had  not  conceived  until  she  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  buyer,  her  child  would  belong  to  him  by  utueapio  (D.  47,  2,  48,  5) ;  unless  he 
diKovered  the  theft  before  the  birtk     (D.  41,  8,  4^  18.> 

A  sheep  is  stolen^  and  its  wool  clipped  by  the  thief.  The  wool  is  not  susceptible 
ol  wveopto.  But  if  the  sheep  b  shorn  by  a  purchaser  ignorant  of  the  theft,  the 
wool,  as  part  of  the  produce  {/nictut),  becomea  hia  property  at  once  without  any 
unct^ia,     (D.  41,  8,  4,  19.) 

Sometimes  even  a  thing  stolen  or  possessed  by  force  may  be  the 
object  of  usucapio.  If,  for  instance,  it  comes  back  under  the  power  of  the 
owner,  the  taint  attaching*  to  the  property  is  cleared  away,  and  usucapio  goes 
on.    (J.  2,  6,  8.) 


It  waa  neoeBazy  that  the  owner  should  not  merely  regain  possession  of  the 
thing  stden,  bnt  also  know  that  it  had  been  stolen.  (D.  41,  8,  4,  12.)  This  was 
provided  f«r  fay  the  (»  AUma,     (D.  41,  8,  4,  6.)     If  the  owner  knew  where  the 
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stolen  goods  were,  so  that  be  could  bring  an  action  to  recover  them,  he  was  oon- 
fiidered  to  have  possession  of  them  within  the  meaning  of  that  enactment.  (D.  50, 
16,  215.) 

6°.  Immoveables  taken  by  force.     (Res  immohiles  vi  possessae.) 
The  sections  above  quoted  refer  to  immoveables  taken  by 
force,  as  regulated  by  the  lex  Plautia  (the  date  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  B.C.  89),  and  the  lex  Julia,  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

As  regards  landed  property,  usucapio  goes  on  more  easily.  A  man 
may,  for  instance,  without  force,  obtain  possession  of  a  spot  left  un- 
occupied by  reason  of  its  owner's  absence  or  neglect,  or  because  he  has 
died  and  left  no  successor.  The  man,  personally,  no  doubt,  is  a  possessor 
in  bad  faith,  for  he  knows  that  he  has  seized  on  land  belonging  to 
another.  If,  however,  he  delivers  it  to  a  third  person  that  receives  it  in 
good  faith,  then  that  third  person  can  acquire  the  property  by  length  of 
possession,  for  he  received  it  neither  stolen  nor  possessed  by  force.  For 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  old  writers,  who  thought  a  farm  or  a  piece  of 
land  might  be  the  object  of  theft,  is  now  extinct  And  the  imperial  constitu- 
tions provide  that  possessors  of  landed  property  ought  in  no  case  to  be 
deprived  of  a  long  and  undoubted  possession.    (J.  2,  6,  7.) 

A  drives  B  out  of  possession,  but  does  not  himself  enter.  C,  finding  the  land 
vacant,  enters  and  takes  possession.  C  is  not  a  6ona  fide  possessor,  and  therefore 
csnnot  acquire  by  lauca/no.  He  knows  he  is  not  owner.  Before  B  returnis  C  sells  to 
D,  who  is  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  possession.  I>  can  acquire  by  twuaspio. 
(D.  41,  3,  4,  22.) 

The  purgation  b  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  stolen  property.  (B.  41,  3,  4,  26.) 
(See  pp.  273-274.) 

B.  Transvestitive  Facts  ascribed  to  the  Jus  Gentium, 

I.  Accession  {Accessio.) 

The  doctrine  of  accession  is  the  counterpart  of  occupation. 
By  occupation,  what  belongs  to  nobody  is  acquired  ;  by  acces- 
sion,  what   belongs   to   somebody  is  given  to  a  new  owner. 
This  occurs  when  that   which  belongs   to   one   person  is    so 
intermixed  with  the  property  of  another,  that  either  it  can- 
not   be    separated    at    all,   or   cannot  be   separated   without 
inflicting  damage  out  of  proportion  to  the  gain.     Upon    this 
state  of  facts  two  quewtions  arise — (1)  Who  is  owner  of  the 
joint  whole  ?  and  (2)  What  compensation,  if  any,  must  be  made 
to  the  loser?     The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  to  be  found 
in   the  idea  of  Principal   and  Accessory.      This  idea  is  very 
simple  in  many  cases ;    thus,  dress  exists  for  men,  not   men 
for  dress ;  buttons  exist  for  coats,  not  coats  for  buttona     That 
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which  can  exist  without  another,  but  that  other  cannot  exist 
without  it,  or  that  for  whose  sake  another  exists,  is  the  princi- 
pal to  which  the  other  is  the  accessory.  It  was  laid  down 
that  the  owner  of  the  principal  became  the  owner  of  the 
accessory.  This  technical  rule  sufficed  to  determine  the 
technical  question — which  of  the  two  is  owner?  but  it  leaves 
untouched  the  important  practical  question,  what  compensa- 
tion ought  to  be  given  to  the  loser?  As  a  general  rule,  it 
would  be  inequitable  to  deprive  an  owner  of  his  property  with- 
out compensation,  merely  from  the  accident  of  its  becoming 
attached  to,  or  mixed  up  inseparably  with,  the  property  of 
another.  In  considering  the  cases  stated  in  the  Roman  law, 
these  two  questions  must  be  kept  broadly  separate. 

1.  Accession  of  land  to  land. 

I**.  And  further,  what  a  river  adds  to  your  field  by  alluvio  is  by  the  Jus 
Gentium  acquired  by  you.  And  by  alluvio  is  meant  a  latent  increase; 
and  an  addition  by  alluino  is  an  addition  so  gradual  as  to  be  at  each 
moment  imperceptible.    (J.  2,  i,  20  ;  G.  2,  70.) 

But  if  the  violence  of  the  river  sweeps  away  a  part  of  your  land  and 
bears  it  over  to  your  neighbour's  land,  where  it  rests,  then  plainly  it  still 
continues  yours.     (J.  2,  i,  21  ;  G.  2,  71.) 

But  it  is  evident  that  if  it  sticks  to  your  neighbour's  land  for  a  long  time, 
so  that  the  trees  carried  away  with  it  strike  root  into  his  land,  then  from  that 
time  those  trees  are  acquired  for  your  neighbour's  land.    (J.  2,  i,  21.) 

2^.  If  an  island  rises  in  a  river,  as  often  happens,  its  ownership  depends 
on  its  position.  If  it  lies  in  mid  stream,  it  is  common  to  the  landowners  on 
both  banks  of  the  river,  in  shares  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  each 
owner^s  lands,  as  measured  along  the  bank.  But  if  it  is  nearer  one  side 
than  the  other,  it  belongs  solely  to  the  landowners  along  the  bank  on  that 
side.     (J.  2,  I,  22  ;  G.  2,  72.) 

And  if  a  river  forks  at  any  point,  and  the  branches  meet  lower  down,  so 
as  to  make  some  one's  land  an  island,  then  that  land  continues  to  belong  to 
its  former  owner.    (J.  2,  i,  22.) 

An  islAnd  floating  on  reeds  or  shrubbery  belongs  to  the  public,  and  not  to  either  of 
the  riparian  proprieton  ;  because  it  is  not  connected  with  the  laud,  and  the  water  in 
the  rirer  is  public.     (D.  41, 1,  65,  2.) 

Proprietors  on  the  same  side  of  the  stream  share  an  island  according  to  the  extent 
of  their  lands,  measured  by  a  straight  line  across  the  river  from  their  boundary.  (D. 
41,  1,  29.) 

If  an  island  rises  in  a  stream  so  that  it  belongs  wholly  to  the  owner  on  one 
side  of  the  bank,  and  then  another  in  the  middle,  is  the  line  from  which  the 
measure  is  to  be  taken  the  bank  or  the  island  ?  It  was  held  to  be  the  island.  (D. 
41p  1,  65,  8.) 

3^.  But  if  a  river  altogether  abandons  its  natural  bed  and  begins  to  flow 
elsewhere,  then  that  former  bed  belongs  to  the  landowners  on  both  banks 
of  the  river,  in  shares  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  each  owner's  lands  as 
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measured  along  the  bank.  And  as  for  the  new  bed,  it  becomes  subject 
to  the  same  rights  to  which  the  river  itself  is  subject ;  that  is,  it  becomes 
public  property.  But  if,  after  some  time,  the  river  returns  to  its  former  bed, 
the  new  bed  in  turn  comes  to  belong  to  the  landowners  on  the  bank.  (J.  2, 
I,  23.) 

Clearly  the  case  is  different  when  any  one's  land  is  entirely  flooded.  For 
flooding  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the  lands ;  and  therefore,  if  the 
water  falls,  it  is  plain  that  the  lands  belong  to  their  former  owner.  (J*  ^y 
1,24.) 

An  island  rises  in  »  river  so  as  to  belong  wholly  to  A,  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
banks.  Then  the  river  deserts  its  old  channel,  and  runs  entirely  between  the  island 
and  A's  bank.  A  retains  the  island  and  his  share  of  the  deserted  channeL  (D.  41, 
1,  66,  1.) 

Exception. — These  rules,  relating  to  the  accession  of  land  to 
land,  apply  only  to  those  lands  whose  boundaries  are  natural 
objects  {arcijiiiii  agri),  such  as  a  river,  wood,  or  mountain. 
When  land  was  held  in  specified  quantities  (agri  assigncdi 
or  limitati),  the  accessions  belonged  to  the  State,  and  not  to 
the  owners  of  the  lands.  These  lands,  apportioned  in  quan- 
tities, were  generally  obtained  by  conquest,  and  given  away 
by  the  State,  which  reserved  its  right  to  accessions.  (D.  41,  1, 
16.)  In  one  passage  it  is  stated,  however,  that  such  acces- 
sions were  regarded  as  nobody's  land  {res  nullius),  and  be- 
longed to  the  first  occupant.     (D.  43,  12,  1,  6.) 

It  is  manifest  also  that  in  accessions  of  land  to  land  there 
was  no  room  for  compensation.  Thus  alluvial  deposits  come 
from  the  lands  of  many  people,  nobody  could  tell  where. 

2.  Accession  of  moveables  to  land. 

l^  Buildings  to  land. 

(1®.)  The  question  of  ownership. 

Besides,  what  anyone  builds  on  our  soil,  although  he  builds  it  in  his  own 
name,  by  the  yus  NaturaU  becomes  ours.  For  all  that  is  on  the  soil  goes 
with  the  soil  {superficies  solo  cedit),    (G.  2,  73.) 

When  a  man  builds  on  his  own  soil  with  materials  that  belong  to  another, 
then  he  is  regarded  as  the  owner  of  the  building.  For  all  that  is  built  on 
the  soil  goes  with  the  soil  {pmne  quod  inaedificatur  solo  cedit).  And  yet  he 
that  was  owner  of  the  materials  does  not  cease  to  be  their  owner.  But, 
meanwhile,  he  can  neither  reclaim  them  {vindicare)^  nor  bring  an  action  for 
their  production,  because  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  provides  that  no  one 
can  be  forced  to  take  out  of  his  house  a  timber  {ttgnum\  though  belongin<i: 
to  another,  that  has  once  been  built  into  it.  The  statute  gives,  however,  an 
action  for  double  its  value,  called  actio  de  tigno  injuncto;  and  under  the 
term  tignum  all  building  materials  are  included.  Now  the  aim  of  this  pro- 
vision was  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  the  buildings  pulled  down. 
But  if  for  any  reason  the  building  comes  down,  then  the  owner  of  the 
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materials,  if  he  has  not  already  obtained  the  double  value,  may  reclaim  his 
own  or  bring  an  action  for  its  production.    (J.  2,  i,  29.) 

A  contractor  that  bnilds  with  his  own  material  for  the  owner  of  the  land,  as  soon 
as  the  Htones  are  fixed  with  mortar,  loses  his  ownership  in  the  material,  which  now 
becomes  attached  to  the  on^nership  of  the  land.     (D.  6,  1,  39. ) 

Titius  places  a  new  bam,  made  of  wood,  on  the  land  of  Seius.  It  is  not  fixed 
but  moveable.     It  does  not  become  the  property  of  Seius.     (D.  41,  1,  60.) 

(2°.)  Compensation  to  the  owner  of  the  materials. 

(a)  When  the  owner  of  the  land  takes  material  belonging 
to  another  without  his  consent,  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
double  the  value  of  the  things  taken. 

(/3)  When  the  material  is  fixed  on  the  land  hj  a  person  in 
possession,  who  believes  himself  to  be  owner,  but  against  whom 
an  action  is  brought  by  the  true  owner,  the  possessor  can 
resist  the  action,  unless  compensation  is  given  him. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  man  builds  a  house  with  his  own  materials  on  an- 
other man's  soil,  then  the  house  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  soil.  But  in 
this  case  the  owner  of  the  materials  loses  his  rights  as  such,  because  it  is 
understood  that  they  were  alienated  by  his  own  will,  supposing,  that  is,  that 
he  was  not  ignorant  that  he  was  building  on  another  man's  soil.  And  there- 
fore, although  the  house  comes  down,  he  will  not  be  able  to  reclaim  the 
materials.  But  of  course  it  is  agreed  that  if  the  man  that  builds  has  been 
put  in  possession,  and  the  owner  of  the  soil  claims  the  house  [or  farm]  as 
his,  but  will  not  pay  the  price  of  the  materials  and  the  workmen^s  wages 
{or  other  expenses  on  the  building,  the  plantations,  or  the  cornfields],  then 
he  may  be  repelled  by  the  plea  {exceptio)  of  fraud  {dolus  malus\  seeing  the 
builder  was  a  possessor  in  good  faith.    (J*  2,  i,  30 ;  G.  2,  jS,) 

A  bona  fde  purchaser  that,  after  notice  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  title,  bnilds  on 
the  landf  cannot  resist  an  action  by  the  owner,  who  refuses  to  give  compensation : 
oclj  he  is  allowed  to  take  down  the  building  at  his  own  cost  and  carry  it  away.  (D. 
6.  1,  37.) 

(7)  When  a  bona  fide  possessor  has  given  up  or  lost  posses- 
»ioa  he  has  no  remedy,  and  cannot  obtain  compensation  unless 
his  expenditure  has  been  made  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
owner. 

A  person  is  in  possession  as  heir,  and  repairs  the  family  mansion  ;  he  cannot  re- 
cover his  expenses  except  by  keeping  possession.     (D.  12,  0,  33.) 

A  husband  or  wife  builds  on  ground  received  from  the  other  as  a  gift.  The  gift  of 
the  ground  is  void  (see  Donations  between  Husband  and  Wife),  but  the  house  could  be 
fireeenred  by  pleading  fraud.     (D.  44,  4,  10.) 

If  I  have  given  anyone  property,  but  have  not  yet  delivered  it,  and  he  to  whom  I 
h*ve  given  it^  although  possession  has  not  been  delivered,  builds  on  that  spot  with  my 
knowledge,  and  if  after  he  has  built  I  have  obtained  possession,  and  he  claims  from 

tlie  property  given  him,  and  I  plead  in  bar  that  the  gift  was  void  as  exceeding  the 
fixed  by  the  lex  Cincui,  then  can  he  plead  fraud  in  answer  to  my  plea  T    Cer- 
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toioly,  for  I  acted  fnadnlently  in  raffering  him  to  build  and  now  witUiolding  bis 
ezpenMs.     (D.  44,  4,  5,  2.) 

(3)  For  if  he  knew  that  the  soil  was  another^s,  his  own  negligence  in 
rashly  building  on  a  soil  that  he  was  well  aware  was  another's  may  be 
brought  up  against  him.     (J.  2,  i,  30.) 

It  Ir  stated,  however,  by  Antoniniu  (a.d.  214),  that  if  the  bnildiog  has  fallen  into 
min,  the  material,  even  in  this  case,  returns  to  the  former  owner,  provided  that  the 
original  intention  of  the  builder  was  not  to  make  a  present  of  the  material  to  the 
owner  of  the  laud.     (C.  3,  82,  2.)    See,  however,  D.  41, 1,  7,  12. 

A  constitution  of  Gordian  (a.d.  240)  makes  a  distinction  between  neeettariae  and 
uiiUt  impentae.  Necessary  expense  is  to  prevent  deterioration  ;  beneficial  expense  is 
to  promote  improvement.  A  tnalafide  possessor  can  claim  for  necessary  expenditure ; 
but  in  regard  to  beneficial  expenditure,  he  is  permitted  to  carry  away  the  improve- 
mente  only,  if  be  can  do  so  without  damaging  the  property.  (C.  8,  32,  5  ;  D.  5,  3, 
88.) 

One  of  two  joint  owners  of  a  piece  of  land  builds  upon  it  Although,  in  a  sense, 
this  is  building  on  another's  land,  yet  the  other  owner  could  not  reclaim  the  land 
without  paying  the  cost.     (C.  8,  32,  16.) 

These  rules  as  to  compensation  apply  only  where  the  parties 
claim  under  hostile  titles ;  they  have  no  application  to  such  a 
relation  as  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

If  a  tenant  has  made  a  door  or  anything  else  joined  to  a  buUding,  he  has  a  right 
to  take  it  away,  although  it  be  a  fixture,  provided  he  gives  security  not  to  damage  the 
house,  but  leave  it  as  he  found  it     (D.  19,  2,  19,  4.) 

Whatever  a  farmer  does  to  the  land  for  ite  improvement,  either  by  building  or 
otherwise,  gives  him  a  title  to  compensation  if  such  improvements  have  not  been  part 
of  his  bargain.     (D.  19,  2,  55,  1.) 

A  farmer  that  was  not  compelled  by  his  agreement  to  plant  vines  did  so^  an-l 
increased  the  letting  value  more  than  10  aurei  yearly.  The  farmer  in  an  action  for 
rent  brought  against  him  can  set  off  this  improvement     (D.  19,  2,  61,  pr.) 

2"*.  Trees  and  plants  to  land. 
(V,)  Ownership. 

If  Titius  places  in  his  soil  a  plant  belonging  to  another,  it  will  become  his. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  Titius  places  a  plant  of  his  in  Maevius'  soil,  the  plant 
will  belong  to  Maevius,  provided  that  in  both  these  cases  the  plant  has 
taken  root ;  for  until  it  talces  root  it  continues  to  belong  to  its  former  owner. 
Q.  2,  I,  31  ;  G.  2,  74.) 

So  completely,  however,  is  its  ownership  changed  from  the  moment  it 
takes  root,  that  if  a  neighbour's  tree  so  presses  thu  earth  belonging  to  Titius 
as  to  take  root  in  his  field,  we  say  that  it  is  thereby  made  Titius'  tree.  For 
reason  refuses  to  regard  the  tree  as  belonging  to  anyone  except  the  owner 
of  the  field  in  which  it  has  taken  root.  And,  therefore,  if  a  tree  placed 
close  to  a  boundary  strikes  its  roots  into  a  neighbour's  field,  it  becomes  com- 
mon property.     (J.  2,  i,  31.) 

And  on  the  same  principle  as  plants  that  unite  with  the  earth  go  with  the 
soil,  so  corn  too  that  is  sown  is  understood  to  go  with  the  soiL  (J.  2,  i,  32  ; 
G.  2,  75.) 
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A  difference  existed  between  tbe  case  of  tmildiiijBri  aad  plants.  Even  if  the  tree 
was  after vrards  torn  up,  it  did  not  revert  to  iti  former  owner.  After  it  had  fed  on 
the  soil,  it  was  not  exactly  the  same  thing  that  was  planted  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd 
to  allow  a  man  to  recover,  after  thirty  or  forty  years,  a  f ull*grown  tree,  becaoso  the 
sapling  from  which  it  grew  had  been  his  property.     (D.  41,  1,  26,  2.) 

The  assertion  in  the  text  seems  to  be  opposed  to  D.  47,  7,  6,  2,  which  states  that 
although  a  tree  near  a  boundary  sends  its  roots  into  the  neighbour*s  soil,  it  neverthe- 
less remains  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  in  which  it  first  grew.  The  text  is 
therefore  expluned  as  referring  to  those  cases  only  where  the  tree  is  on  the  land  of 
one  man,  and  the  roots  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  land  of  his  neighbour. 

(2**.)  Compensation. 

(a)  The  owner  of  the  land  has  sown  or  planted  with  what 
belongs  to  another.  If  he  knew  that  the  seeds  or  plants 
belonged  to  another,  he  commits  theft ;  if  he  did  not,  he  must 
simply  pay  the  owner  their  value.     (D.  6,  1,  5,  3.) 

(P)  But  as  he  that  has  built  on  another's  soil  can  defend  himself  against 
a  daim  for  the  building  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  by  means  of  the 
plea  of  fraud,  as  we  have  said,  so  by  the  aid  of  the  same  plea  he  can  protect 
himself  that  has  sown  another's  farm  in  good  faith  at  his  own  expense.     (J. 

2,  I,  32.) 

(y)  A  bona  fide  possessor,  after  eviction,  and  (d)  a  nmla  Jlde 
possessor,  were  subject  to  the  same  rules  ba  in  the  case  of 
buildings  fixed  on  land. 

3.  Accession  of  moveables  to  moveables. 

1**.  Writing  on  paper. 

(1".)  Ownership. 

Writing,  too,  although  of  gold,  goes  with  the  paper  or  parchment  in 
like  manner ;  just  as  all  goes  with  the  soil  that  is  built  on  it  or  sown  therein. 
And,  therefore,  if  on  your  paper  or  parchment  Titius  has  written  a  poem,  a 
history,  or  a  speech,  the  owner  of  this  work  is  not  Titius  but  you.  (J.  2, 1, 
33  ;  G.  2,  77.) 

(2**.)  Compensation, 

But  if  you  claim  your  books  or  parchments  from  Titius,  and  are  not  ready 
to  pay  the  expense  of  the  writing,  Titius  will  be  able  to  defend  himself  by 
the  plea  of  fraud  ;  if,  that  is,  it  was  in  good  faith  that  he  obtained  possession 
of  those  papers  or  parchments.     (J.  2,  i,  33  ;  G.  2,  77.) 

This  is  the  same  principle  as  in  the  previous  cases.  A  man  writes  on  paper  that 
he  believes  to  belong  to  himself  ;  it  does  not.  He  can  resist  the  action  of  the  owner, 
unless  pajonent  is  made  for  the  writing.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  if  tbe  owner 
ha^  obtained  possession  there  was  no  remedy.  If  the  writer  knew  the  paper  did  not 
belong  to  himself,  then  he  could  not  complain  of  forfeiting  his  labour. 

2**.  Pictures. 

If  any  one  paints  on  a  surface  {tahula)  that  belongs  to  another,  some  think 
the  surface  goes  with  the  picture  ;  others  that  the  picture,  whatever  it  be, 
goes  with  the  surface.     But  to  us  it  seems  better  that  the  surface  should  go 
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with  the  picture  [an  inversion  of  the  usual  rule,  for  which  it  is  hard  to  give 
an  adequate  ground] ;  for  it  is  absurd  that  a  picture  by  Apelles  or  Parrhasius 
should  go  as  a  mere  accessory  to  a  most  worthless  surface.  And  hencC} 
when  the  owner  of  the  surface  is  in  possession  of  the  picture,  if  the  painter 
claims  it  without  paying  the  price  of  the  surface,  he  can  be  repelled  by  the 
plea  of  fraud.  If,  again,  the  painter  is  in  possession,  it  follows  that  a  utilis 
actio  against  him  will  be  given  to  the  owner  of  the  surface  ;  and  in  that  case, 
if  the  owner  does  not  pay  the  expense  of  painting,  he  can  be  repelled  by  the 
plea  of  fraud — if,  that  is,  the  painter  was  a  possessor  in  good  faith.  For 
it  is  manifest  that,  if  the  surface  was  stolen,  whether  by  the  painter  or  by 
some  one  else,  the  owner  of  the  surface  may  bring  an  action  for  theft 
(J.  2,  I,  34  ;  G.  2,  78.) 

It  is  at  this  point— pictures^- that  the  doctrine  of  accession  breaks  down.  Canvss 
oan  exist  without  the  pictore,  bat  not  the  painting  without  the  canvas  ;  and  therefore, 
logically,  the  canvas  is  the  principal,  and  the  colooring  the  accessory.  Bat  this 
result  was  too  absurd.  The  value  of  the  picture  was  in  general  so  much  greater  than 
the  worth  of  the  canvas,  that  to  have  adhered  to  logical  consistency  would  have 
involved  a  sacrifice  of  real  justice.  Gaias  is  at  a  loss  to  give  a  reason  for  the  excep- 
tion of  pictures  ;  and  his  only  fault  is,  that  he  was  not  bold  enough  to  disregard  the 
merely  logical  distinction  of  principal  and  accessory  in  the  case  of  writings  alsa 

4.  Accession  of  labour  to  moveables.  {Specificatio.) 
Bitherto  the  examples  of  accession  have  been  instances  of 
mere  mechanical  adhesion ;  "^  but  the  same  idea  was  applied 
where,  by  means  of  labour,  raw  material  had  been  made  to 
change  its  character,  and  become  a  new  manufactured  article. 
This  is  specification,  or  making  a  new  article. 
l^  Ownership. 

When  any  finished  article  is  made  by  one  man  out  of  material  belonging 
to  another,  it  is  a  common  question  which  is  the  owner  by  natural  reason  ? 
is  it  the  maker,  or  rather  the  owner,  of  the  material  ?  If,  for  example,  a 
man  makes  out  of  my  grapes,  or  olives,  or  ears  of  grain,  wine  or  oil  or  flour ; 
or  out  of  my  gold  or  silver  or  bronze,  some  vessel ;  or  mixes  my  wine  and 
honey  into  mead,  or  uses  my  drugs  to  make  up  a  plaster  or  eye-salve,  or  my 
wool  to  make  a  garment ;  or  out  of  my  timber  frames  a  ship,  a  chest,  or  a 
seat ; — [then  is  the  product  made  out  of  my  property  his  or  mine  ?  Some 
think  we  ought  to  look  to  the  materials  or  substance ;  that  is,  that  the 
owner  of  the  materials  is  owner  of  the  product.  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
Sabinus  and  Cassius.  Others  hold  that  the  product  belongs  to  the  maker ; 
and  this  is  the  view  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the  opposing  school.]  After 
the  many  doubts  raised  on  both  sides  by  the  schools  of  Sabinus  and  Pro- 
culus,  a  middle  opinion  has  been  adopted.  For  it  is  held  that  if  the  finished 
product  can  be  resolved  into  its  materials,  then  the  former  owner  of  the 
materials  is  to  be  its  owner ;  if  it  cannot  be  so  resolved,  then  the  maker 
rather  is  to  be  its  owner.  For  instance,  a  vessel  can  be  melted  down  and 
resolved  into  the  original  shapeless  mass  of  bronze  or  silver  or  ^Id : 
while  wine  or  oil  or  wheat  cannot  return  to  the  earlier  form  of  grapes  or 
olives  or  ears  of  grain.  But  if  a  man  makes  any  article  partly  out  of  his  own 
materials,  partly  out  of  another's — out  of  his  own  wine,  for  instance,  and 
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another  man's  honey  makes  mead,  or  out  of  drugs  partly  his  own  and  partly 
another's  makes  a  plaster  or  eye-salve  ;  or  out  of  wool  partly  his  own  and 
partly  another's  makes  a  garment— there  can  be  no  doubt  in  this  case  that 
the  maker  is  to  be  the  owner ;  for  he  has  not  only  given  his  work,  but  also 
supplied  part  of  the  materials.    (J.  2,  i,  25  ;  G.  2,  79.) 

Merely  disengaging  the  grains  from  the  ear  does  xiot,  however,  constitute  a  new 
species.     (1>.  41, 1,  7,  7.) 

2°.  Compensation. 

If,  however,  a  man  weaves  purple  belonging  to  another  into  a  garment  of 
his  own,  then,  although  the  purple  is  the  most  costly,  it  goes  with  the  garment 
as  an  accessory.  But  the  former  owner  has  an  action  for  theft  against  the 
man  that  stole  it ;  and  also  can  bring  a  condictio^  no  matter  whether  he,  or 
some  one  else,  was  the  actual  maker  of  the  garment.  For  though  things 
that  have  perished  cannot  be  reclaimed  {vmdtcari)^  yet  a  condictio  may  be 
brought  against  thieves,  and  a£fainst  certain  other  possessors.  G*  2,  i,  26; 
G.  2,  79.) 

If  the  specificator  believed  that  the  material  belonged  to  him,  he  could  not  be  sued 
for  theft,  but  most  give  compensation. 

Confusion  or  mixture.  Ccnfusioy  cammixtio.  Tbis  is  the  case 
when  things  are  mixed  up  without  forming  a  new  article. 

If  two  different  owners  choose  to  mix  their  materials — if  they  mingle  their 
wines,  for  instance,  or  melt  down  lumps  of  gold  and  silver  together — then 
the  whole  product  is  owned  by  both  in  common.  And  if  the  materials  differ 
in  kind,  and  therefore  a  distinct  sort  of  thing  is  made — as  mead,  for  instance, 
from  wine  and  honey,  or  electrum  from  gold  and  silver — still  the  rule  of  law 
is  the  same  ;  for  in  that  case,  too,  it  is  undoubted  that  the  finished  product 
is  owned  in  common.  And  if  it  was  by  chance,  and  not  by  the  owner's 
choice,  that  the  materials,  whether  different  or  of  the  same  kind,  were  mixed, 
the  rule  is  still  held  to  be  the  same.    (J.  2,  i,  27.) 

If,  now,  Titius'  wheat  is  mixed  up  with  your  wheat  by  your  choice,  the 
whole  wUl  be  owned  in  common  ;  for  the  separate  bodies — that  is,  grains — 
that  belonged  distinctively  to  each,  have  been  brought  into  union  by  your 
choice.  But  if  the  mixture  takes  place  by  accident,  or  is  Titius'  doing  with- 
out your  choice,  then  the  whole  is  not  regarded  as  owned  in  common  ;  for 
the  separate  bodies  retain  their  own  nature.  And  by  accidents  such  as  those 
the  wheat  is  no  more  made  common  than  a  flock  would  be  if  Titius'  sheep 
were  mixed  up  with  yours.  But  if  either  of  you  two  keeps  the  whole  of  the 
wheat,  an  acfio  in  rem  for  his  due  share  of  the  wheat  is  open  to  the  other. 
And  it  falls  within  the  province  of  the  judge  to  determine,  at  his  discretion, 
the  quality  of  the  wheat  belonging  to  each  of  you.    (J.  2,  i,  28.} 

Confu9io  IB  generally  used  with  reference  to  the  mixture  ot 
liquids  ;  commixtioy  of  solids.  The  distinction  taken  is  this :  if 
the  things  are  mixed  by  the  consent  of  owners,  the  product 
belongs  to  them  in  common  ;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  i*oora 
for  accession.     It  is  only  when  the  consent  of  one  of  the  owners 
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does  not  exist,  that  a  question  of  accession  really  arises.     Then 
if  the  things  are  inseparable,  the  ownership  is  in  common ;  if 
not,  each  retains  his  property  in  the  things,  and  can  sue  by 
the  ordinary  action  for  the  recovery  of  property — the  vmdiccUio. 
(D.  6,  1,  5,  1 ;  D.  6,  1,  3,  2.) 

II.— Delivbry  (Tradttto). 

From  what  we  have  said  it  appears  that  alienation  takes  place  sometimes 
by  the  J^us  NaturcUe — as,  for  instance,  by  delivery  :  sometimes  by  the  Jus 
CiviUy  as  in  mancipation  in  jure  cessioy  and  usucapion  the  right  to  which  is 
peculiar  to  Roman  citizens.    (G.  2,  6$.) 

By  delivery  also,  according  to  the  Jus  NaturaU^  we  acquire  property. 
'  For  nothing  is  so  agreeable  to  natural  fairness  as  that  the  wish  of  the  owner 
that  wishes  to  transfer  what  is  his  to  another,  should  be  held  valid.  Cor- 
poreal things,  therefore,  of  whatever  kind,  can  be  delivered,  and  by  delivery 
be  alienated  from  the  owner.    (J.  2,  i,  40.) 

1.  The  conditions  necessary  to  acquisition  by  delivery. 

(1.)  Transfer  of  possession.  The  transferrer  must  put  the 
transferee  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  thing  to  the  exclusion 
of  everybody  else.  This  might  be  accomplished  in  the  variotia 
ways,  enumerated  postea  "  Acquisition  of  Possession." 

Delivery  hy  transfer  of  title-deeds, — ^It  is  stated  in  a  constitu- 
tion of  Severus  and  Antoninus  (C.  8,  54,  1),  that  a  gift  and 
delivery  of  the  title-deeds  of  slaves  were  equivalent  to  a 
gift  and  delivery  of  the  slaves  themselves.  If  this  be  taken 
as  a  fair  and  complete  statement  of  the  law,  it  would  be  an 
extreme  instance  of  symbolical  delivery.  Savigny  and  others 
contend  with  great  vehemence  that  the  text  is  incomplete,  and 
that  it  must  be  understood  as  implying  that  the  slaves  were 
in  the  presence  of  the  parties  at  the  making  of  the  gift^  Ac- 
cordiDg  to  the  view  of  these  authors,  the  case  stated  is  an 
example  of  delivery  longa  manu.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
acquiescing  in  this  opinion,  inasmuch  as  it  attributes  the  opera- 
tive part  of  the  transfer  to  something  not  mentioned  in  the 
text,  and  denies  any  effect  to  the  words  that  profess  to  give  a 
complete  account  of  the  transfer. 

Except  by  delivery,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  property  could 
not  be  conveyed.  A  mere  agreement  without  delivery  of  pos- 
session, even  if  in  writing,  did  not  operate  as  a  transfer  of 
ownership.^     (G.  3,  32,  27.) 

But  to  this  rule  an  exception  existed  in  the  case  of  SocietoM, 

Tradilionibut  et  umcapionibu3  dGmiuia  rerum  non  nudU  pactU  tixinsferuniur^ 
C,  2,  3,  20.) 
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At  no  period  in  Roman  law  waa  a  written  document  attest- 
ing a  delivery  necessary ;  but  such  documents  were  commonly 
made  as  a  sure  record  of  the  fact.     (C.  7,  32,  2 ;  C.  4,  38,  12.) 

It  may  be  added  that  a  delivery  never  gave  the  transferee 
any  greater  right  than  the  transferrer  possessed.^  (D.  41, 
1,  20,  pr.)  Hence  land  subject  to  a  right  of  way  passes  to  the 
transferree  burdened  therewith.     (D.  41,  1,  20,  1.) 

(2.)  The  delivery  must  be  made  with  an  intention  to 
transfer  the  ownership.  That,  but  nothing  more,  was  required. 
It  was  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  any  consideration,  any 
qitid  pro  quo,  for  the  transfer.  Usually,  however,  some  con- 
sideration existed,  and  the  delivery  took  place  in  consequence 
of  a  previous  contract  of  sale  (pro  emptore),  or  legacy  (pro 
legato),  or  bargain  for  a  dowry  (pro  dote\  or  in  payment  of  a 
debt  ( pro  aolttto) ;  but  there  need  be  nothing  more  than  a  pur- 
pose of  liberality  (pro  donato).  The  Roman  jurists  expressed 
the  relation  of  such  facts  to  delivery  in  a  somewhat  peculiar 
way.  They  said  that  mere  delivery  (nuda  traditio)  was  not  a 
transvestitive  fact  of  ownership,  unless  supported  by  what  they 
called  a  junta  causa  or  Justus  tttulus.  A  justa  causa  was  one  of 
the  circumstances  above  mentioned — sale,  legacy,  dowry,  pay- 
ment of  debt,  or  free  gift.  It  is  more  accurate  to  say  that  these 
are  simply  facts  from  which  an  intention  to  transfer  ownership 
may  properly  be  inferred. 

If  A  delivers  a  ring  to  B,  there  is  no  presumption  that  B  is 
owner ;  but  on  proving  that  the  ring  was  bequeathed  to  B  by  a 
testator  to  whom  A  is  heir,  the  nature  of  the  transaction  be- 
comes at  once  apparent.  Again,  if  it  is  proved  that  A  intended 
to  make  a  gift  of  the  ring  to  B,  the  meaning  of  the  transaction 
becomes  clear.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ring  was  given  to  B 
in  loan,  or  for  safe  custody,  the  conclusion  would  be  that  A 
remained  owner,  and  that  the  delivery  of  the  thing  did  not 
transfer  the  ownership  to  B. 

The  exposition  of  the  Roman  .jurists  is  better  suited  to  a 
practical  lawyer  than  to  a  student  of  jurisprudence.  In  proving 
ownership,  what  a  Roman  lawyer  had  to  consider  was  the 
delivery  of  possession,  and  a  justa  causa,  t.e.,  one  of  the  facts 
that  conclusively  proved  an  intention  to  transfer.  The  real 
potent  element  is  not  the  change  of  possession,  but  the  inten- 
tion of  the  owner  to  transfer  his  property  ;   the  delivery  is 


>  Nemo  plus  juris  ad  aUum  traruferre  potest  quam  ipse  habersL    (D.  60,  17,  54.) 
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merely  a  mode  of  tineqiuvoeally attesting  the  change;  it  marks 
the  precise  moment  when  a  mere  intention  or  obligation  to 
deliver  the  ownership  passes  into  an  actual  transfer  of  the 
ownership. 

The  intention  to  transfer  the  ownership  must  exist  at  the 
time  that  delivery  is  made.  Thus,  if  a  person  sold  a  slave  that 
he  knew  to  belong  to  another,  but  the  slave  was  not  delivered 
until  the  owner  had  ratified  the  sale,  the  delivery  transferred 
the  ownership.     (D.  41,  3,  44,  1.) 

Nay,  further,  sometimes  the  wish  of  the  owner,  though  its  object  is  an 
indeterminate  person,  transfers  the  ownership  of  property.  Praetors,  for 
instance,  or  Consuls  that  throw  gifts  among  the  crowd,  are  ignorant  what 
each  member  of  the  crowd  is  going  to  catch.  And  yet  because  it  is  their 
wish  that  what  each  catches  should  be  his,  they  make  him  owner  on  the  spot. 
(J.  2,  I,  46.) 

(3.)  Delivery  does  not  transfer  ownership  (in  the  case  of  a 
contract  of  sale)  until  the  price  is  paid. 

If  things  are  given  by  way  of  a  gift  or  a  dowry,  or  on  any  other  ground, 
they  are  undoubtedly  transferred.  But  things  sold  and  delivered  are  not 
acquired  by  the  buyer  until  he  has  paid  the  seller  the  price,  or  in  some  other 
way  satisfied  him,  as  by  getting  a  surety  or  giving  a  pledge.  This  is  indeed 
a  provision  in  the  statute  of  the  XI I  Tables  ;  and  yet  it  is  rightly  said  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  Jus  Gentium^  that  is  the  Jus  Naturale,  But  if  the  seller 
is  willing  to  give  it  to  the  buyer  on  credit,  then  it  must  be  said  that  the  thing 
sold  becomes  at  once  the  property  of  the  buyer.    (J.  2,  i,  41.) 


According  to  the  construction  put  upon  sale  by  the  Roman  law,  the  seller 
understood  not  to  intend  to  part  with  his  property  until  he  had  got  his  money.  If 
before  receiving  tbe  price,  or  accepting  something  in  lieu  of  it,  he  delivered  the  thing, 
he  was  understood  to  have  done  so  without  the  intention  of  transferring  tbe  ownenhip. 
If  the  goods  were  sold  on  credit,  the  seller  was  regarded  as  parting  with  the  ownership 
in  confidence  that  the  buyer  would  pay  him,  electing  to  accept  a  right  tn  ft^wnam 
as  i^ainst  the  buyer,  instead  of  retaining  his  right  in  rem  to  the  thing.  The  exceptional 
character  of  sale  in  regard  to  delivery  is  thus  apparent,  and  not  real  The  intention 
to  part  with  the  ownership  was  held  not  to  attach  to  the  fact  of  agreement  for  sale, 
but  to  the  fact  of  payment ;  and  hence,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  writers,  sale  was 
not  ikjusta  catua  unless  coupled  with  payment  of  the  price.  In  other  cases,  as  in  gift, 
dowry,  etc.,  the  transfer  of  ownership  coincided  with  the  delivery  of  poasession. 

There  was  another  peculiarity  in  the  Law  of  Sale.  When 
the  title  of  the  purchaser  was  completed  by  the  delivery  to  him 
of  the  thing  sold  and  the  payment  of  the  price,  his  ownership 
was  regarded  as  dating  not  from  the  delivery  or  payment, 
whichever  happened  last,  but  from  the  date  of  the  contract 
The  delivery  and  the  payment  had  a  retroactive  eflFect,  and 
made  the  buyer  practically  owner  from  the  date  of  the  sale 
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Now,  as  sale  is  a  contract  formed  by  consent  alone,  the  date  of 
the  sale  is  the  moment  when  the  thing  to  be  sold  and  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  it  were  agreed  upon.  (0.  4,  48,  1 ;  D.  18,  6,  8.) 
The  evidence  of  this  retroactive  effect  is  clear.  In  the  first 
place,  the  buyer  was  entitled  to  all  the  produce  and  accessions 
{JrvLctus  et  accessiones)  of  the  thing  from  the  date  of  the  sale ; 
and  (2)  if  the  thing  perished  without  fault  imputable  to  cmy 
one,  the  loss  fell  entirely  on  the  buyer,  for  rea  pent  domino. 

V.  The  buyer  was  entitled  to  all  the  produce  and  accessions 
of  the  thing  sold  from  the  date  of  the  sale,  as  the  work  of  slaves, 
the  offspring  of  slaves  or  animals,  and  all  fruits  not  gathered. 
(Paul,  Sent.  2,  17,  7.)  Also,  any  inheritance  or  legacy  given  to 
a  slave  belongs  to  the  buyer  (D.  19,  1, 13,  18  ;  U.  28,  5,  38,  5) : 
and  he  alone  has  the  right  to  sue  for  harm  done  to  the  pro- 
perty. (D.  19,  1,  13,  12.)  But  if  it  were  agreed  between  the 
buyer  and  seller  that  the  seller  should  have  the  produce  until 
the  thing  sold  was  delivered,  then  the  sale  had  no  retroactive 
effect.  (Vat  Frag.  15.)  In  such  a  case  the  buyer  would  be 
free  if  the  thing  perished  or  were  lost  before  delivery.  (D.  50, 
17.  10.) 

2°.  The  property  sold  remained  at  the  risk  of  the  buyer  from 
the  date  of  the  sale  (  periculum  rei).     (C.  4,  48,  4 ;  D.  18,  6,  7.) 

When  once  the  contract  for  purchase  and  sale  is  made  (and  this  is  fully 
done,  as  we  have  said,  as  soon  as  the  price  is  agreed  on,  if  the  business  is 
transacted  without  writing),  the  thing  sold  is  at  the  buyer's  risk,  although 
not  yet  delivered  to  him.  Therefore,  if  the  slave  dies  or  is  injured  in  any 
pgirt  of  his  body,  if  the  house  is  either  in  whole  or  in  part  consumed  by  fire, 
if  the  field  is  cither  in  whole  or  in  part  borne  away  by  the  violence  of  a  river, 
or  by  reason  of  a  flood  or  a  whirlwind  that  dashes  the  trees  to  the  ground,  is 
lessened  or  changed  for  the  worse — in  all  these  cases  the  loss  falls  on  the 
buyer,  and  he  must  needs  pay  the  price,  although  he  has  not  obtained  the 
property.  For  all  that  befalls  it,  without  fraud  or  negligence  on  the  seller's 
part,  leaves  the  seller  free  from  responsibility.  And  if,  after  the  purchase  is 
made,  any  addition  is  made  to  the  field  by  alluvion,  that  is  the  buyer's  profit : 
for  he  that  runs  the  risk  ought  to  have  the  profit    (J.  3,  23,  3.) 

If,  however,  a  slave  that  has  been  sold  runs  away  or  is  stolen,  without  any 
fraud  or  negligence  on  the  seller's  part  coming  in,  we  ought  to  look  carefully 
whether  the  seller  undertook  to  guard  him  till  delivery.  For  certainly  if  he 
did,  the  risk  of  such  an  accident  lies  with  him  ;  if  he  did  not,  he  will  be  free 
from  responsibility.  And  so  too  with  all  other  animals  and  things.  The 
seller's  action  to  reclaim  the  property,  and  his  condiciio^  he  must  make  over 
to  the  buyer ;  because  certainly  he  that  has  not  yet  delivered  the  property  to 
the  buyer  is  still  himself  the  owner.    (J.  3,  23,  3A.) 

Lociixs  TitioB  bought  lands  in  Germany,  and  paid  a  part  of  the  price.  He  died,  and 
hit  heir  wm  sued  for  the  residue  of  the  price.    BQs  heir  pleaded  that  the  lands  by  n 
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decree  of  the  Emperor  had  been  partly  sold  and  partly  given  to  veterans  aa  prize.  Bat 
Paul  said  this  was  no  defence.  The  eviction  was  not  due  to  anything  existing  at  the 
date  of  the  sale,  but  to  a  subsequent  act  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  therefore  the  loss  fell 
on  the  buyer,  who,  although  he  could  not  get  his  lands,  must  still  pay  the  price  he 
promised.     (D.  21,  2,  11.) 

Titius  sells  his  slave  Stichus,  along  with  his  peeuHunif  to  Gaius.  Before  Stichus  b 
delivered  to  Gaius,  he  steals  from  Titius  property  that  is  not  recovered.  Gaius  mnst 
suffer  the  loss,  and  Titius  may  deduct  the  amount  stolen  from  the  peeu.ium,  (D. 
1»,  1,30.) 

If,  however,  the  parties  agreed  that  the  thing  sold  should 
remain  at  the  risk  of  the  seller  (D.  18,  1,  78,  3;  D.  18.  6,  1), 
their  agreement  was  binding.  But,  independently  of  the 
agreement  of  the  parties,  in  certain  cases  the  risk  remained 
with  the  seller. 

(1°.)  Res  fungihiles.  When  the  things  sold  were  fungible,  t.«., 
dealt  with  by  number,  weight,  or  measure  {re$  quae  pondere 
numero,  mensura  consiatunt).  In  this  case  the  principle  is  the 
same,  but  the  date  of  the  liability  of  the  buyer  is  altered.  It 
is  not  the  date  of  the  sale,  but  the  time  when  the  things  are 
actually  weighed,  numbered,  or  measured,  that  fixes  the  liability. 
(D.  18,  1,  35,  5 ;  D.  18,  1,  35,  7.)  If,  however,  fungible  things 
are  sold  en  bloc  {per  aversionem^  D.  18,  1,  62,  2)  as  "  all  that  lot 
of  wine,  or  oil,  or  corn,"  they  are  at  the  peril  of  the  buyer  from 
the  date  of  the  sale,  for  such  a  contract  diflFers  in  no  respect 
from  a  sale  of  land  or  houses.     (D.  18,  6,  I ;  D.  18,  6,  4,  2.) 

Wine  sold  becomes  sour.  If  the  wine  was  sold  en  Hoc,  the  loss  falls  upon  the  bnyar  ; 
but  if  the  agreement  was  for  so  many  amphorae  (not  specifying  which),  the  loss  falls 
upon  the  seller,  unless  the  ampliorae  had  been  selected.     (Vat.  Frag.  16.) 

If  a  flock  is  sold  for  one  sum,  the  loss  faUs  on  the  buyer  from  the  date  of  the  sale  : 
if  at  so  much  a-head,  then  only  from  the  time  they  are  selected.     (D.  18,  1,  35,  6.) 

(2°.)  Conditional  sale.  When  the  sale  is  conditional,  i.e..,  de- 
pends on  some  event  future  and  uncertain,  the  rule  is  somewhat 
more  complex.  If  the  thing  sold  perishes  altogether  before  the 
event  occurs,  the  seller  suflfers  the  loss ;  if  it  does  not  perish 
wholly,  but  is  impaired  or  deteriorated,  the  loss  falls  on  the 
buyer.  (D.  18,  6,  8,  pr. ;  C.  4,  48,  5.)  The  reason  is  that,  if 
the  thing  does  not  exist  when  the  event  happens,  the  seller 
cannot  fulfil  his  obligation,  because  there  is  nothing  for  hira  to 
deliver ;  but  if  the  thing  exists  in  however  bad  a  state,  he  can 
deliver  it,  and  acquit  himself  of  his  promise. 

(3^)  Sale  of  option.  If  the  agreement  were  that  the  buyer 
should  have  the  choice  of  two  things,  and  one  perished,  the 
buyer  took  the  other ;  if  both  perished,  he  must  pay  the  price 
agreed  upon.     (D.  18, 1,  34,  6.) 
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2.  RestrictionB  on  delivery. 

i".  There  is  a  grreat  difference  between  res  mancipi  and  res  nee  mancipi. 
Vor  the  latter  can  be  transferred  by  bare  delivery  to  another,  if  only  they  are 
corporeal,  and  so  admit  of  delivery.    (G.  2,  18-19.) 

Therefore,  if  I  deliver  to  you  a  garment,  or  gold,  or  silver,  whether  by  way 
of  sale  or  g^ft,  or  on  any  other  lawful  ground,  the  thing  becomes  yours  with- 
out any  legal  formality.     (G.  2,  20.) 

And  so  too  with  landed  property  in  the  provinces,  whether  it  pays  taxes 
or  tribute.  Now,  lands  that  pay  taxes  {siipendiaria)  are  in  the  provinces 
that  belong  peculiarly  to  the  Roman  people.  Lands  that  pay  tribute  are  in 
the  provinces  that  belong  peculiarly  to  the  Emperor.    (G.  2,  21.)    (P.  72.) 

Tax-paying  and  tributary  lands  accordingly  are  alienated  in  the  same  way. 
Now  the  lands  so  called  are  provincial,  and  between  them  and  Italian  lands 
there  is  now  under  our  constitution  no  difference.    (J.  2,  i,  40.) 

2\  Incorporeal  things  clearly  do  not  admit  of  delivery.    (G.  2,  28.) 

Some  things,  besides,  are  corporeal,  some  incorporeal.  Corporeal  things 
are  those  that  by  their  nature  can  be  touched — a  farm,  for  instance,  a  slave,.a 
garment,  gold,  silver,  and  in  short  other  things  beyond  number.  Incorporeal 
again  are  those  that  cannot  be  touched,  such  as  those  that  consist  in  a  right, 
as  an  inheritance,  a  usufruct,  a  use  ;  or  obligations  in  whatever  way  contracted. 
And  it  is  not  to  the  point  to  object  that  an  inheritance  includes  corporeal 
things.  For  the  fruits,  too,  that  are  reaped  from  a  farm  are  corporeal ;  and 
what  one  owes  us  under  some  obligation  is  often  corporeal,  as  a  farm,  a 
slave,  a  sum  of  money.  But  the  actual  right  of  inheritance,  the  actual  right 
of  usufruct,  and  the  actual  right  under  the  obligation,  are  incorporeal.  (J.  2, 
2,  pr.-2;  G.  2,  12-14.) 

''Thing'*  is  a  name  generally  for  any  object  that  con  be  apprehended  by  the 
seiiaes,  and  chiefly  the  objects  of  touch.  But  in  this  sense  the  term  would  not  serve 
Um  porpoee  of  Gains.  Is  a  contract  a  *'  thing  "  ?  If  not»  how  is  Contract  to  be  made 
a  department  of  the  law  concerning  "  things  "  ?  This  difficulty  was  overcome  in  appear- 
Aooe  by  giving  to  the  word  "  thing  "  a  very  wide  definition.  "  Things  "  were  said  to  be 
either  corporeal  or  incorporeal.  Corporeal  things  are  things  that  can  be  touched ; 
but  by  incorporeal  things  the  jurists  did  not  mean  such  things  as  soul,  spirit,  light, 
hemX,  etc. ;  they  meant  purely  fictitious  things.  Incorporeal  things  were  mere  legal 
entities  {quae  in  jure  eonnttunt)^  such  as  usufruct,  inheritance,  oUigcUio,  But  these 
are  not  '*  things  "  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  they  are  bundles  or  aggre- 
gates of  Rights  and  Duties.  Things  are  thus  divided  into  two  classes : — (1)  corporeal 
things  ;  (2)  inheritance,  usufruct,  and  other  legal  aggregates. 

Obviously  this  division  is  apparent,  not  real.  We  might  as  well  divide  animals 
into— (1)  Vertebrata,  and  (2)  Animal  functions.  But  an  examination  of  the  Institutes 
■hows  that  the  division  of  "  corporeal  things  **  had  really  as  little  to  do  with  "  things  ** 
as  the  other  division  of  "incorporeal  things.'*  What  was  really  discossed  under  the 
head  of  "  corporeal  things  "  was  ownership  {dominium). 

The  jurists  were  led  into  this  error  from  the  accident  that  ownership  in  their  law 
was  transferred  by  the  delivery  of  the  thing,  whereas  lesser  rights  than  ownership  were 
created  in  a  different  manner.  In  English  law,  where  the  distinction  appears  in  the 
oantnwt  of  corporeal  with  incorporeal  hereditaments,  an  estate  for  life  is  classed  with 
eosporeal  hereditaments,  because  at  one  time  the  ordinary  mode  of  creating  such 
an  estate  was  livery  of  seisin,  the  English  equivalent  of  traditio.  Usufruct — the 
Boman  equivalent  for  an  estate  for  life — could  not  be  created  by  delivery,  and  accord- 
ingly It  was  cltsiwd  among  res  incorporaUs,  The  association  of  ideas  was  strengthened. 
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as  Mr  Potte  pointo  out,  by  the  fact  that  in  actions  for  ownership,  the  plaintiff  dainied 
a  ret,  and  in  actions  for  usufruct  or  servitude,  he  claimed  tkjut. 

III.  Prescription.     (Possessio  longi  temporis.) 

The  investitive  fact  of  usucapio  was  limited  in  its  application 
As  belonging  to  the  civil  law,  it  operated  only  in  favour  of 
citizens,  and  of  those  Latins  and  others  that  had  the  commercium. 
It  did  not  apply  to  lands  out  of  Italy,  nor,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, to  servitudes.  The  Prastors  supplied  those  defects  of 
usucapio  by  the  theory  of  possession  for  a  long  time.  According 
to  Ortolan,  this  long  possession  was  of  a  different  character  from 
usucapio.  He  says  usucapio  is  positive  prescription,  long  posses- 
sion is  negative  prescription.  Long  possession  was  a  plea  in  de- 
fence {prescription  exceptto)nhj  which  the  demand  of  the  plaintiff 
could  be  resisted.  (C.  7, 39, 8.)  This  is,  however,  a  very  different 
thing  from  negative  prescription.  After  the  time  of  prescription 
had  elapsed,  the  possessor  could  recover  the  property,  if  he  lost 
it,  by  vindication,  the  same  as  an  owner.     (C.  7,  39,  8,  pr.) 

In  two  ways  a  right  of  ownership  may  be  effectually 
destroyed — either  by  the  acquisition  of  an  adverse  right  by 
another,  or  by  denying  the  owner  an  action  after  a  certain 
length  of  dispossession.  If  the  latter  course  is  adopted,  and 
the  form  of  the  law  is — after  so  many  years  no  action  shall  be 
brought — then  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  actual  possessor  has 
or  has  not  had  it  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  or  whether  he 
believes  it  to  be  his  property,  or  knows  that  it  is  not.  This 
plan  seems  the  simplest  and  most  efficacious.  But  the  prescrip- 
tion or  defence  of  long  possession  in  the  Roman  law  was 
founded  positively  on  the  adverse  rights  of  a  b<mafide  possessor. 
A  bona  fide  possessor  after  a  certain  length  of  time  was  con- 
firmed in  his  title,  as  against  not  only  the  owner,  but  all  the 
world.  The  prescription  of  long  possession  was  therefore  very 
different  from  a  statute  of  limitations,  and  was  based  on  the 
claims  of  the  possessor,  not  on  the  default  of  the  owner,  It  was, 
therefore,  in  essence  the  same  as  usucapio,     (D.  8,  5,  10,  pr.) 

1.  Comparison  of  usucapio  and  possessio  longi  temperis, 

(1.)  Prescription  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  tMMcopfo.  Inas- 
much as  usucapio  was  a  mode  of  acquiring  Quiritarian  ownership, 
it  followed  that  whatever  was  not  an  object  of  that  species  of 
ownership  was  not  susceptible  of  usucapio.  Hence  lands  out  of 
Italy,  of  which  the  State  retained  the  ownership,  could  not  be 
acquired  by  usucapio^  because  no  private  person  could  be  owner 
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of  them.    But  subject  to  the  claims  of  the  State,  the  possessors 
of  those  lands  were  virtually  owners,  and  for  this  important 
class  of  property   the   Prsetors   and   Emperors   devised  long 
possession  as  an  equivalent  for  tuucapio.     Servitudes  also  were 
held  to  be  excluded  from  uaucapio  after  the  lex  Scribonia;  but  they 
were  capable  of  being  acquired  or  lost  by  long  quasi-possession. 
(D.  8,  5, 10,  1.)     Moveables  also  belonging  to  cities  fell  under 
twenty  years'  prescription.     (Paul,  Sent.  5,  4,  4 ;  D.  44,  3,  9 ; 
C.  7, 34,  2.)     (2.)   Usueapio  was  for  two  years  in  immovables, 
and  one  year  in  moveables.     Long  possession  was  for  ten  years 
if  plaintiflF  and  defendant  lived  in  the  same  province,  twenty 
years  if  they  lived  in  different  provinces.      (Paul,  Sent  5,  2,  3.) 
But  although  the  time  differed,   the  principle  was  the  same. 
The  object  was  to  allow  an  owner  time  enough  to  see  to  his 
rights.    In  early  times,  two  years  was  no  doubt  an  ample  allow- 
ance; but  when  the  confines  of  Rome  extended  over  Europe 
*nd  Asia,  a  very  much  longer  time  was  necessary. 

(3.)  Uiiicapio  gave  ownership,  with  all  the  burdens  attached 
*o  it  Thus  if  the  land  were  mortgaged,  the  two  years'  posses- 
sion gave  the  occupant  the  title  of  owner,  subject,  however,  to 
the  mortgage.  In  the  same  way  he  took  the  land  burdened  with 
whatever  servitudes  were  attached  to  it.  But  long  possession 
Availed  against  both  things,  if  no  claim  was  asserted  under 
them  within  the  specified  time.  After  ten  or  twenty  years  of 
non-claim,  a  mortgage  or  servitude  was  extinguished.  (C.  7, 
36,  2 ;  C.  7,  36,  1 ;  D.  44,  3, 12.) 

(4.)  A  minor  distinction,  of  no  practical  moment,  is  that 
««««rpto  was  not  cut  short  by  the  litis  contestation  but  only  by 
judgment,  although  the  judgment  decided  according  to  the 
nghts  of  the  parties  as  fixed  by  the  time  of  the  litis  contestatio. 
But  possession  is  at  once  stopped  *  by  the  litis  contestatio  (C.  7, 
33}  2),  although  not  by  mere  notice  of  an  adverse  title  of 
ownership.     (D.  41,  4,  13.) 

2.  Change  by  Justinian. 

The  Jus  Civile  established  the  rule  that  when  a  man  in  good  faith  bought 
a  thing,  or  received  it  as  a  gift,  or  on  some  other  lawful  ground,  from  another 
that  was  not  the  owner,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  the  owner,  then  he  might 
squire  that  thing  by  use.  And  the  time  fitted  was  for  a  moveable  anywhere 
one  year ;  for  an  immoveable  two  years,  but  on  Italian  soil  only.  The  aim 
of  this  was  that  the  ownership  of  property  might  not  be  uncertain.  When 
this  policy  iipas  decided  on,  the  ancients  thought  the  times  named  above 
^cre  enough  for  the  owners  to  look  after  their  property  ;  but  we  have  de 
hberatdycome  to  a  better  opinion..  And,  therefore,  lest  masters  should  be 
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despoiled  of  their  property  by  undue  haste,  and  lest  this  boon  should  be 
limited  to  a  fixed  locality,  we  have  published  a  constitution  on  this  subject. 
It  provides  that  moveables  may  be  acquired  by  use  for  three  years,  immove- 
ables by  long  possession — ten  years,  that  is,  for  persons  present,  twenty  for 
persons  absent.  And  in  both  these  ways,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  every  land 
swayed  by  our  rule,  the  ownership  of  property  may  be  acquired,  if  only  the 
antecedent  ground  of  possession  was  lawfuL    (J.  2,  6,  pr.) 

To  this  prescription  the  old  characteristicfi  of  utucapio  attach.  It  confers  the 
ownenbip  {dominium),  and  it  required  the  old  conditions  of  bomajidti  and  jtistut  tittdui. 
Parties  were  said  to  be  *'  present  '*  when  they  both  bad  their  domicile  in  the  same 
province,  "absent"  if  in  different  provinces  (C.  7,  83,  12) ;  and  if  they  were  domi- 
ciled partly  in  the  same  province  and  partly  in  different  provinces,  the  time  required 
was  ten  years,  counting  each  two  years  of  absence  as  one  of  presence.     (Nor.  119,  9.) 

Restrictions  on  Investitive  axd  Transvestitive  Fact& 

a.  persons  to  whom  the  ownership  of  things 

cannot  be  given. 

I.  Slaves.  —  Slaves,  as  we  have  seen,  had  originally  no 
rights  in  respect  of  their  own  person ;  much  less,  then,  in  respect 
of  external  things.  But  although  a  slave  could  not  be  owner, 
nevertheless  alienations  of  property  made  to  him  were  not  void. 
The  slave  was  regarded  as  a  conduit  pipe,  through  whom 
acquisitions  might  flow  to  the  master*  Whenever  anything 
was  transferred  to  a  slave  in  such  a  manner  that  if  he  were  free 
lie  would  be  owner  of  the  thing,  his  master  became  owner 
of  it.     (J.  1,8,  1.) 

Peculivm. 

There  grew  up,  however,  under  the  sanction  of  custom  and 
public   opinion,  a   qrioBi  right   of   property.       Masters  found 
it  for  their  interest  not  to  exact  the  uttermost  farthing — not  to 
atrip  their  slaves  in  all  cases  as  completely  bare  of  things  they 
could  call  their  own   as  the  law  allowed.      By  leaving  the 
slave  a  margin  of  his  earnings,  which  he  could  by  great  industry 
increase,  his  total  earnings  would  be  so  much  augmented  that 
the  master  would  even  profit  by  the  remission.     Slaves  did  a 
great  portion  of  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  manual  work  of 
Rome;  and  it  was  found  expedient  to  reward  their  zeal  and 
fidelity  by  allowing  them  the  enjoyment  and  control  of  pro- 
perty.    Whatever  was  thus  allowed  them  was  called  ptcmlium^ 
It  consisted  of  the  savings  made  by  a  slave,  or  of  presents 
given  to  him  in  reward  of  his  ser%'ices,  and  which  his  master 
was  willing  he  should  keep  as  his  own  property.     (D.  15, 1,  39.) 
Peculium  is  a  diminutive  form  of  pecunia,  indicating  the  trifiin 
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importance  of  its  amount.  (D.  15,  1,  5,  3.)  The  pectUium  might 
consist  of  land  or  moveables,  or  other  slaves  (in  that  case  called 
viearii),  claims  arising  from  contmct  (nomina\  etc.  (D.  15, 
1,  7,  4.)  Necessaries  that  the  master  was  bound  to  supply 
were  not  considered  part  of  the  peculium  (D.  15,  1,  40) ;  but 
even  clothes  might  I  j  in  the  peculium  if  they  were  given  to  the 
slave  for  his  perpetual  and  exclusive  use,  and  therefore  to  be 
kept  solely  by  him.  But  clothes  given  by  the  master  for  a 
certain  pnrpose,  or  to  be  used  only  at  stated  times,  as  when 
serving  at  supper,  were  not  included  in  the  peculium.  (D.  15, 1, 
2^5.)  Everything,  however,  turned  on  the  intention  of  the 
master.  If  he  intended  to  surrender  to  the  slave  the  exclusive 
control  and  enjoyment  of  anything  as  his  qtuxsi  property,  then 
it  was  peculium ;  otherwise  not. 

What  wa«  the  legal  character  of  a  slave's  interest  in  his 
peculium  f  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  slave  had  no  rights ; 
he  could  not  sue  either  his  master  or  any  other  person ;  but  for 
many  purposes  his  acts  bound  his  master.  Thus,  he  might 
€njoy  the  power  of  alienation.  This  was  not  considered  an 
essential  right  of  the  peculium.  (D.  15,  1,  7,  1.)  A  slave's 
garments  might  be  treated  as  peculium  to  the  extent  of  exclusive 
ciwtody  and  use,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  alienation.  If, 
however,  the  master  allowed  the  slave  free  administration  of  his 
pfln/nun,  the  slave  could  alienate  any  portion  of  it  without  the 
consent  of  the  master.  (D.  15,  1,  46.)  If  the  slave  had  not 
obtained  full  administration,  and  sold  anything  out  of  the 
peculium^  the  buyer  did  not  become  owner.  If  the  buyer  did 
not  know  that  the  seller  was  a  slave,  he  had  bona  fide  possession, 
which  might  ripen  by  usucapio  into  ownership.  (C.  4,  26,  10.) 
The  power  of  pledging  a  thing  goes  along  with,  and  is  in- 
cluded in,  the  general  power  of  alienation.  (C.  4,  26,  6.)  As  we 
^hall  afterwards  see,  the  peculium  was  liable  for  the  debts  con- 
tracted by  the  slave,  and  for  all  damages  arising  out  of  his 
contracts. 

The  consent  of  the  master  and  the  delivery  of  the  thing  to 
the  slave  (unless  it  was  already  in  his  possession)  created  the 
peculium,  (D.  15,  1,  4.)  So  the  expressed  intention  of  the 
master  to  put  an  end  to  the  peculium  at  once  destroyed  it  even 
without  the  necessity  of  redelivering  the  things  to  the  master* 
(D.  15, 1,  8 ;  D.  15, 1, 40, 1.)  The  peculium  was  also  extinguished 
if  the  slave  ran  away  or  was  stolen,  or  if  nobody  knew  whether 
he  warn  alive  or  dead.    (D.  15,  1,  48.) 
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n.  Persons  under  THft  FOTESTAS.     Filiwfamilidfi,  JUiafamilias, 

A  Jiliusfamilias  was  exactly  in  the  position  of  a  slave  as  regards 
property ;  whatever  would  have  been  acquired  by  him  through 
any  investitive  fact,  if  he  had  been  independent,  became  *  the 
property  of  his  paterfamilias.  But  by  degrees  the  Jiliusfajnilias 
obtained  some  rights  of  property,  although  never  in  Rome  to 
the  extent  generally  admitted  in  modern  systems  of  law. 

1.  Peculixim,  The  first  mitigation  was  to  allow  the  filius- 
familias  to  enjoy  peculium  on  the  same  terms  as  a  slave 
(Dl  15,  1,  1,  5.)  Beyond  this  stage  no  improvement  was  made 
in  his  lot  during  the  Republic.  A  Jiliusfamilias,  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  even  had  he  filled  every  office  up  to  the  consulship,  or 
had,  like  Ciiicinnatus,  twice  saved  the  State,  was  not  capable 
of,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  owning  the  smallest  coin  cur- 
rent in  Rome. 

2.  Peculium  castrense.  For  the  first  time,  under  Ccesar  or 
Titus,  a  soldier  Jiliusfamilias  was  partially  relieved  from  his 
proprietary  disability  in  respect  of  certain  acquisitions.  The 
property  that  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  was  called  peculium 
castrense,  and  it  may  be  defined  as  consisting  of  whatever  he 
obtained  by  gift  from  his  parents  or  relatives  for  his  equipment, 
or  would  not  have  acquired  except  on  service.     (D.  49,  17,  1.) 

ImmoveitblM  presented  by  a  father  to  his  iUtMrfamilvM,  a  soldier  on  service,  are 
not  part  of  his  pee%Uium  ca$tren»e,  because  they  have  no  connection  with  his  service. 
But  immoveables  gained  by  the  son  as  prize  of  war  are  part  of  his  peculium  caatrtnae, 
(C.  8,  86,4.) 

All  that  the 'fiiutfamUiat  carries  with  him  to  war,  with  the  consent  of  hk  jMEter^ 
famUicUf  IB  peeuliutn  etutreme,    (D.  4p,  17,  4.) 

Two  comrades  in  war  make  a  fast  friendship,  and  one  leaves  to  the  other  his  pro- 
perty by  wiU.  This  is  part  of  the  peculium  ctu^retue,  (C.  12,  87,  4 ;  D.  49,  17.  19, 
pr.)  Even  if  the  testator  was  merely  an  acquaintance  made  through  the  service^  the 
same  result  followed.    (D.  49,  17,  5.) 

An  inheritance  left  by  the  wife  of  h  JUiurfamUieu  on  service  was  decided  also  to  be 
in  ion  peculium  cattrerue  (D.  49, 17, 16,  pr. ;  D.  49, 17, 13)  ;  rightly,  if  the  inheritaaoe 
was  given  as  a  sort  of  prize  of  valour  ;  but  when  no  such  motive  could  be  assigned, 
the  inheritance  did  not  go  to  the  peculium  caetrente,  (D,  49,  17,  16,  1.)  - 
<  The  dowry  given  to  a  JUiu^amiliat  with  his  wife-  is  not  <  part  of  his  puuiUum 
eattreme,  because  it  is  got  by  marriage,  not  by  service  on  the  field  of  battlei  (D. 
49,  17,  16,  pr.) 

A  friend  of  tk  JUitufamilia$  bequeathed  to  him  a  house,  and  6xpre«ly  stated  in  hw 
will  that  it  was  to  form  part  of  the  son's  peculium  eastrente.  This  decIaratioi&  haa  in 
itself  no  efiBoacy.  If  upon  the  facts,  apart  from  that  statement,  the  legacy  woald  b« 
held  not  to  faU  into  the  peculiiun  ccutrente,  no  effect  was  given  to  the  declare tiun. 
(D.  49, 17,  8.) 

In  respect  of  his  peculiuim  castrense  a  son  is  absolute  owner. 
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and  he  can  deal  with  it  as  freelyas  if  he  were  not  nnder  the 
poiestaa, '  He  can  receive  such  property  (D.  49,  17,  5),  and  sne 
for  it  in  a  conrt  of  justice  even  against  the  expressed  wishes  of 
Wfi  paterfamilias.  (D.  49,  17,  4,  1.)  As  to  hiis  testamentary 
power,  see  " Testamentum,"  under  the  head  "Incapacity  of 
Testator." 

3.  PecuKum  quaai-caatrense.      By  successive  enactments  the 
privilege  conferred  on  soldiers  of  retaining  their  prizes  and 
equipment  in  full  ownership  was  extended  to  persons  engaged 
in  the  higher  civil  offices.     Constantine  (a.d.  320)  enacted  that 
the  officials  attached  to  the  Imperial  Palace  {Palatini)  should  be 
owners  of  what  they  saved  out  of  their  salary,  or  obtained  as 
gratuities  from  the  Emperors,  just  as  in  the  case  of  peculium 
castrense.     (C.  12, 31,  1.)     Theodosius  and  Valentinian  extended 
the  privilege  to  the  officials  of  the  Praetorian  Prefect,  clerks 
in  the  Chancery  Court  (exceptores),  and  the  keepers  of  records 
(scriniarii).    (C.  12,  37,  6.)     Theodosius  II.  and  Valentinian  III. 
(A.D.  440)  seem  to  have  given  a  wider  sweep  to  the  privilege 
in  the  case  of  advocates  of  the  Preetorian  Court,  or  the  Court 
of  the  City  Prefect,  giving  them  exclusive  property  in  whatever 
they  acquired  from  any  source.     (C.  2,  7,  8.)     Leo  and  An- 
themius  (a.d.  469)  allowed  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  free 
and  full  control  over  their  clerical  incomes.     (C.  1,  3,  34.)    To 
this  list  Justinian,  with  his  greater  zeal  for  the  clergy,  added 
snb-deacons,  singers  (caw^ore*),  and  readers  (leetorea),  giving  to 
the  clergy  of  every  grade  independent  ownership  over  every- 
thing they  acquired,  thus  rendering  them,  in  regard  to  property, 
quite  free  from  the  most  characteristic  right  of  the  poteatas. 
(Nov.  123, 19.)     Justinian,  also,  it  must  be  remembered,  released 
bishops   from   the  poteataa    altogether.      (Nov.    81.)     He  had 
previously  decided  in  the  Code  that  all  gifts  from  the  Emperor 
or  Empress  were  to  be  the  separate  property  of  the  receiver, 
free  from  the  poteataa.     (C.  6,  61,  7.) 

4.  Peculium  adventitium.  The  proprietary  disabilities  arising 
from  the  poteataa  were  broken  in  upon  on  another  line.  The 
rights  of  the  father  were  limited  with  respect  to  property  com- 
ing to  the  children  from  their  mother  by  her  last  will,  or  on 
her  death  intestate.  It  seemed  natural  that  the  property  held 
by  a  wife  independently  of  her  husband  should  not  become  his 
hj  her  attempting  to  give  it  to  her  children.  Constantino  (A..D. 
319)  enacted  that  a  father  should  have  only  a  life-interest 
(uauafructua)  in  the  property  acquired  by  his  children  from  their 
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mother  by  her  teBtament,  or  on  her  death  intestaie.  The 
father  was  bound  to  manage  it  with  all  care,  and  could  not 
sell  it  to  a  purchaser,  so  as  to  give  him  a  title  even  bj  pre- 
scription. (C  6,  60,  1).  Arcadius  and  Honorius  (A.D.  395) 
extended  the  rule  to  property  coming  from  the  maternal  an- 
cestors beyond  the  mother,  and  whether  by  gift  during  life  or 
by  will.  (C.  6,  60,  2.)  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  (A.D.  426) 
gave  only  a  usufruct  to  the  father  in  the  property  that  a  son 
got  through  his  tr»/e,  or  a  daughter  through  her  husband.  (C.  6. 
61, 1.)  Lastly,  Justinian  extended  this  limited  ownerahip  to  all 
acquisitions  of  the  son,  except  those  made  £rom  the  father's 
property. 

Our  children  of  both  sexes  in  our  potestas  in  old  times  indeed  acquired 
for  their  parents  all  that  came  to  them  (except,  it  is  true,  ccutrense  peculium) 
without  any  distinction.  And  this  became  the  property  of  the  parents  so 
absolutely  that  they  might  at  pleasure  take  what  one  son  or  daughter  had 
acquired  and  give  it  to  another  son  or  to  an  outsider,  or  sell  it,  or  apply  it 
in  any  way  they  wished.  This  seemed  to  us  harsh ;  and  therefore,  by  a 
general  constitution  promulgated  by  us,  we  have  both  spared  the  children 
and  reserved  due  rights  to  fathers.  For  the  law  as  ratified  by  us  stands 
thus  : — If  anything  comes  to  the  child  from  the  father's  property,^  this  accord- 
ing to  ancient  usage,  he  is  to  acquire  wholly  for  the  parent ;  for  what  bard- 
ship  is  it  that  what  came  because  of  the  father  should  return  to  the  father? 
If,  again,  the  son  acquires  anything  for  himself  in  any  other  way,"  the  usufruct 
in  this  indeed  he  is  to  acquire  for  his  father,  but  the  ownership  is  to  remain 
with  himself ;  lest  what  his  own  toil  or  good  fortune  has  added  to  bis  store 
should,  by  passing  on  to  another,  prove  only  a  grief  to  him.    (J.  2,  9,  i.) 

Another  change  made  by  Justinian  may  be  noticed.  Con- 
stantine  allowed  a  father  on  emancipating  a  child  to  retain  h 
third  of  his  property  ;  but  Justinian  changed  the  rule  atn 
follows.     (C.  6,  61,  6,  3.) 

And  we  have  made  this  arrangement  also  with  regard  to  that  class  of  cases 
where  the  parent,  on  emancipating  the  child,  retained,  if  he  wished,  a  third 
part  of  all  the  property  that  escapes  acquisition  by  him.  For  under  the 
earlier  constitutions  he  had  this  privilege — the  price,  as  it  were,  in  a  way,  to 
be  paid  for  the  emancipation.  Now  it  seemed  harsh  that  the  son  should,  as 
the  result  of  his  emancipation,  be  defrauded  in  part  of  the  ownership  of  his 
property,  and  thus  by  the  lessening  of  his  effects  lose  all  the  honour  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  fact  that  his  emancipation  made  him  sut  juris.  And  there- 
fore we  have  resolved  that  the  parent,  instead  of  the  third  of  the  goods  that  he 
was  able  to  keep  as  owner,  shall  keep  the  half  of  the  goods,  not  as  owner, 
but  in  usufruct     For  so  the  son's  property  will  remain  with  him  untouchedi 

*  Hence  called /)ecuZtui}i  pro/ccii^um,  because  ari&ing  fn>ai  {pn^cicns)  the  fathers 
property. 

*  Henoe  called  fecMlium  advaUUwiv^, 
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wh3e  yet  the  fother  will  enjoy  a  larger  amount  in  coming  to  control  not  a 
third,  but  a  half.    (J.  3,  9,  2.) 

IIL  Wives  in  manu  and  prbe  persons  in  mancipio  were 
subject  to  the  same  proprietary  disabilities  as  slaves  or  filiifa-- 
miliaB  (G.  2, 86),  and  like  these  a  wife  could  have  peculium.  But 
the  institution  of  the  manus  disappeared  so  early  that  scarcely 
any  interest  attaches  to  it  in  respect  of  thj3  law  of  property. 
Under  the  system  of  free  marriage  that  took  the  place  of  manut, 
a  proprietary  institution  of  great  historical  interest  and  import- 
ance grew  up.  This  was  the  dowry  (dos),  or  contribution  made 
by  a  wife's  family  for  her  support  during  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage. At  a  late  period  in  the  Empire  a  corresponding  contribu- 
tion was  sometimes  made  by  the  family  of  the  husband  (donatio 
propter  nuptias),  and  that  we  may  consider  in  connection  with 
the  dowry, 

DOS. 

Definition. 

Bob  is  the  property  contributed  by  a  wife,  or  by  any  one  else 
on  her  behalf^  to  her  husband,  to  enable  him  to  support  the 
expenses  of  the  marriage.  This  definition  includes  the  only 
essential  feature  of  the  do8  that  need  at  this  stage  be  considered. 

Parapkema  was  that  part  of  a  woman's  property  that  ihe  reeerTod  from  the  dot. 
The  haeband  bad  no  right  to  interfere  with  it  or  to  harden  it.  (0.  5,  14,  8.)  The 
pnctioe  waa  for  a  wife  to  make  out  an  inventory  [libdlut)  of  the  property  she  intended 
to  use  in  her  husband's  house,  if  it  was  not  to  be  in  her  dot,  and  to  preserve  the 
document  after  obtaining  her  hnsband's  signature  to  it.  The  husband  had  no  right 
tA  aocb  reserved  property ;  and  if  he  retained  it,  the  wife  could  sue  him  by  the  same 
actions  that  ahe  could  bring  against  any  other  person.     (D.  23,  8,  9,  8.) 

Relation  of  thb  Dos  to  the  Manus. — The  do»  is  an  institu- 
tion of  considerable  antiquity.  It  is  referred  to  by  Cicero 
(Top.  4)  in  a  manner  that  would  seem  to  show  that  it  was  better 
understood  than  the  manus;  and  it  was  of  such  importance 
that  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus,  who  was  consul  B.G.  49,  and  died 
B.C.  42,  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject.  That  book  is  lost ;  bnt 
Aulus  Gellius  makes  a  statement,  as  from  the  work  of  Rufus, 
that  securities  for  the  restitution  of  the  dos  on  the  dissolution 
of  marriage  were  first  required  when  Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga  put 
away  his  wife,  by  command  of  the  censor,  for  barrenness. 
There  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  statement  that  abc 
yean  after  the  Decemviral  Legislation  the  dos  should  h 
in  existence,  as  the  XII  Tables  coutaiued  a  provision 
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rried  women  were  enabled  to  escape  atibJGCtioii  to  the  nrnnui. 
e  facts,  indeed,  show  that  the  decay  of  the  manxtt  began  »t 
exceedingly  early  period ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the 
ntu  never,  within  the  time  covered  by  written  records,  existed 
th  all  tbe  attributes  that  we  must  regard  as  originally  inherent 
it.  The  powers  of  a  buBband  over  his  (life's  person,  at  least 
•h  powers  as  he  had  over  his  children  (and  we  must  remero- 
'  that  in  law  the  wife  was  a  daughter),  seem  to  have  been 
luved  almost  to  nonentity  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  history, 
was  natural  that  the  emancipation  of  the  wife's  person  should 
scede  by  a  considerable  interval  tbe  emancipation  of  her 
iperty. 

The  interesting  feature  in  the  history  of  the  wife's  release 
m  the  disabilities  of  the  manut  is  its  abruptness,  as  compared 
th  tbe  liberation  of  children  from  the  abackles  of  tbe  pottsUu. 
3  have  traced  the  steps  by  which  property  gained  in  certuiD 
jcific  ways  was  withdrawn  from  the  potesleu,  and  the  rights 
the  paterfamiUat  were  ultimately  reduced  to  a  usufruct  or  life- 
erest,  leaving  the  capital  wholly  to  the  children.  Very 
Terent  was  the  history  of  the  manus.  A  woman  was  either 
oily  in  or  wholly  out  of  the  manw*;  either  in  law  the  daughter 
her  husband,  subject  to  bis  absolute  power  in  regard  to  con- 
ot  and  property,  or  free  and  independent,  capable  of  bargain- 
;  with  him  on  equal  terms.  Was  tbe  transition  from  one 
idition  to  the  other  abrupt  T  Did  the  Roman  matron  emerge 
once  from  slavery  and  become  the  equal  of  her  husband! 
at  seems  improbable;  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  by  what 
ps  the  great  change  was  accomplished. 
t  is  probably  safe  to  aseume  that  a  wife  ceased  to  be  regarded 
property  when  her  husband  obtained  ber  from  her  friends 
:bont  paying  for  her.  A  state  of  tbe  law  that  was  in  perfect 
■mony  with  the  buying  of  wives,  must  offend  tbe  sense  of 
>priety  when  marriage  was  entered  into  on  equal  terms, 
leu  we  come  to  tbe  Decemviral  Legislation,  we  find  no  clear 
dence  of  the  real  purchase  of  wives,  although  tbe  form  of 
rriage  by  sale  continued  long  to  exist.  The  time  bad  tbere- 
B  come  when  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  in  regard  to 
iperty  should  be  determined  by  the  existing  moral  staodard. 
1  not  by  an  ancient  theory  surviving  merely  in  a  legal 
mality.  The  tnaniM  must  yield  to  the  dot. 
f  we  may  hazard  a  conjecture,  the  doi  was  at  first  perhaps 
rcely  distiaguisbable  from  the  numut.     When  a  wife  married 
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without  the  form  of  confarreatio  or  coemptio,  her  husband  had  no 
legal  right  to  her  property;  but  if  she  remained  with. him  a 
year,  and  did  not  stay  away  three  nights,  she  passed  under  his 
mcmtis.  Perhaps  the  first  bargains  were  that  the  husband  should 
have  certain  .property  in  place  of  the  manu8.  Whether  this 
ever  existed  as  a  distinct  stege  we  know  not,  but  another  step 
in  advance,  and  we  are  on  sure  ground.  The  father  gives 
certain  property  to  the  husband  to  support  the  wife,  on 
condition  that  if  he  (the  father)  survive  the  wife,  he  shall 
recover  from  the  husband  as  much  as  he  gave  liim  on  the 
marriage.  During  the  Republic,  the  husband  (even  in  the 
absence  of  the  manus)  was  absolute  owner  of  all  the  wife's 
property  given  to  him,  subject  to  an  obligation  to  return  the 
property  if  the  wife  should  die,  leaving  her  father  to  claim  it 
It  was  not  until  the  Empire  that  the  process  was  effectually 
begun  that  ended  in  depriviog  the  husband  of  the  character  of 
owner,  making  him  in  substance  a  trustee,  with  the  privilege 
of  taking  the  annual  produce  of  the  property  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  marriage. 

1.  DoM  profectitia  is  the  oontribution  made  by  the  wife's  father,  or  other  e^cendsnt 
on  the  male  aide,  to  the  husband  for  the  support  of  the  wife.  (D.  23,  3,  5,  pr. ;  D.  23, 
3,  6,  13 ;  D.  23,  8,  6,  1  ;  B.  23,  3,  5,  6.) 

2.  Dos  adverUitia  is  the  contribution  made  by  the  wife  herself,  or  by  anyone  else 
except  her  father,  or  other  ascendant  on  the  male  side.    (G.  5,  18, 1.) 

8.  J)o§  reeeptiHa  is  the  oontribution  made  by  anyone  under  (2),  with  the  express 
agreement  that  the  property  shall  be  returned  to  such  person  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
m*rriagti. 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Rights  of  the  Husband. 

I.  To  the  corpus  of  the  property. 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  permanent  and  perish- 
able property.  As  regards  fungible  things — 1.«.,  things  dealt 
with  by  weight,  number,  or  measure  {quae  pondere^  numero,  men- 
sura  catistant) — the  property  is  given  absolutely  to  the  husband, 
subject  to  an  obligation  to  return  the  same  kind  of  things  and 
the  same  quantities,  in  certain  events,  on  the  termination  of  the 
marriage.  (D.  23,  3,  42.)  Thus,  if  money  is  given  to  the  hus- 
band, it  is  simply  a  loan  without  interest ;  he  has  the  use  of  the 
money  until  the  end  of  the  marriage,  with  the  chance  of  never 
having  to  restore  it. 

But  even  in  the  case  of  things  that  admit  of  being  used,  and 
returned  after  the  marriage,  as  land  or  slaves,  if  the  husband 
tiad  the  option  of  returning  the  things  or  paying  a  fixed 
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he  was  absolute  owner ;  and  if  the  property  were  accidentally 
destroyed,  the  loss  fell  entirely  upon  him.  (C.  5,  12,  10.)  In 
this  case  the  property  is  said  to  consist  of  res  aesiimatae.  (CL  5, 
12,  5.)  But  if  it  were  agreed  that  the  wife,  not  the  husband, 
should  have  the  option  of  taking  back  the  things,  or  their  value, 
the  husband  did  not  acquire  the  uncontrolled  ownership.  (G. 
5,  23,  1.) 

L.  Titius  accepted  from  his  wife  Seia  as  part  of  her  dowry  aal&ve  Stichus,  talceo  at 
▼aluation  {aestimatus)^  and  had  possession  of  him  for  four  years.  Did  Titius  become 
owner  by  tmuapio  f  Certainly,  if  the  slave  was  not  stolen  {rftfuHufa) ;  and  if  Tltiiis 
did  not  know  that  the  slave  belonged  to  another  than  his  wife.  The  utueapio  oovnto 
from  the  marriage.    Thus  Titius,  not  Seia,  became  owner.     (Frag.  Vat.  111.) 

It  is  in  the  case  of  things  not  fungible,  and  not  taken  on 
valuation,  that  the  much  contested  question  arises — Was  the 
husband  owner  (dominua),  or  was  his  interest  confined  solely  to 
the  rents  and  produce  during  the  marriage  t  The  true  answer 
to  this  question  must  be  historical.  In  the  beginning  probably 
the  husband  was  owner,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word — 
perhaps  even  without  any  obligation  to  return  the  property  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  The  first  step  towards  de- 
spoiling him  of  the  ownership  was  when  the  father  of  the  wife 
giving  the  doa  (and  that  was  doubtless  the  usual  aiTangement) 
insisted  upon  having  it  back  if  he  should  survive  his  daughter. 
Step  by  step  various  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  husband^ 
until  at  length,  although  still  called  owner,  he  was  divested  of 
nearly  every  attribute  of  ownership,  and  reduced  to  the  po6i> 
tion  of  a  tenant.  The  difficulties  iutrodnced  by  these  gradual 
changes  into  the  nomenclature  of  the  law  are  amusingly  sho^Krn 
by  the  irritated  and  yet  half-uncertain  tone  adopted  by 
Justinian  in  the  constitution  in  which  he  deprived  the  husband 
of  the  last  rag  of  ownership.  As  ownership  {dominium)  is  purely 
a  technical  entity,  the  best  test  to  apply  is  perhaps  the  action 
that  the  husband  could  use.  The  action  appropriate  to  domv- 
nium  was  the  vindicatio ;  and  it  was  settled  law  (a JD.  287)  that 
to  the  husband  alone  belonged  the  vindicatio  (C.  5,  12,  11),  and 
not  to  the  wife.  (C,  3,  32,  9.)  Justinian,  in  changing  the  lav7, 
speaks  of  the  ownership  of  the  husband  as  a  legal  subtlety 
that  obscured  and  defaced  the  true  relation,  and  says  that  the 
property  in  truth  (naturaliter)  continued  in  the  wife  during  the 
whole  time.  At  the  same  time  he  shows  a  curious  deference 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  profession,  so  to  speak,  and  endows  the 
wife  either  with  the  real  action   {vindicatio),  or,  if  that  is   too 
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strong,  with  a  first  and  indefeasible  mortgage  over  it,  in  pi*e- 
ference  to  all  creditors.     (C.  5,  12,  30.) 

A  hnsbaiid  ooold  maaamit  the  bUtm  fonning  p«rt  of  his  wife^s  dos,  either  during 
his  lifetime  or  by  his  wilL  {C.  6,  12,  8.)  The  only  restriction  was  that,  if  he  were 
insolvent^  he  could  not  give  them  liberty  in  fraud  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  creditor  for 
their  yalua  (D.  40,  1,  21.)  This  is  a  clear  instance  of  the  exercise  of  ownership, 
because  only  the  dominu9  ex  jure  QuirUium  could  give  complete  freedom  to  a  slave. 

If  a  slave  were  made  heir  to  a  stranger,  it  was  only  his  owner  {domiwut)  that  could 
suthorise  him  to  accept  the  inheritance.  This  power  the  husband  enjoyed  in  respect 
of  a  slave  forming  part  of  the  da.  If,  however,  the  husband  acted  wrongly,  and 
either  did  not  require  the  slave  to  enter  on  a  lucrative  inheritance,  or  required  him 
to  enter  on  one  that  entailed  loss,  he  was  responsible  for  the  loss.  To  avoid  this  risk, 
the  husband  was  advised  not  to  take  any  action  himself,  but  to  leave  it  entirely  to  his 
wife ;  if  she  desired  the  inheritance,  the  slave  was  momentarily  delivered  to  her  as 
owner,  on  the  condition  that  after  the  slave  had  accepted  the  inheritance,  the  wife 
should  give  him  back  to  the  husband,  again  to  form  part  of  the  doe,     (D.  24,  3,  58.) 

Alienation  by  the  husband, — The  power  of  alienation  is  another 
test  of  ownership.  Undoubtedly  ownership  may  exist  without 
that  power,  as  in  the  case  of  children  and  the  insane ;  but  there 
18  a  distinction  between  a  disability  imposed,  as  in  these  cases, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  himself,  and  one  imposed  on  a 
nominal  owner  for  the  benefit  of  other  persons  interested  in 
the  property.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  dis- 
establishing the  so-called  owner. 

For  lands  given  as  dowry  cannot  by  the  lex  Julia  be  alienated  by  the 
husband  against  the  woman's  will ;  and  that  though  they  are  his  own,  and 
^ven  him  as  dowry  [by  mancipation  or  in  jure  cessio^  or  usucapio.  And 
whether  that  rule  of  law  relates  to  Italian  lands  only,  or  also  to  provincial, 
is  doubted.]  Now  we,  correcting  the  lex  Julia^  have  put  this  on  a  better 
footing.  For  the  statute  applied  to  landed  property  in  Italy  only, 
and  forbade  it  to  be  alienated  against  the  woman's  will,  or  to  be  mort- 
gaged even  with  her  consent.  Both  points  we  have  amended.  And  now  it 
is  forbidden  either  to  alienate  or  to  burden  (pbligatio)  even  provincial  lands  ; 
and  neither  can  go  on  even  with  the  woman's  assent,  lest  the  weakness  of 
the  female  sex  should  be  turned  to  the  ruin  of  their  substance.  (J.  2,  8,  pr. ; 
G.  2,  63.) 

The  Itx  Julia  de  aduUeriia  et  de  fundo  dokdi  was  passed  by  Augustus.  It  applied 
to  houses  as  weU  as  land.  (D.  23,  5, 18,  pr.)  Under  the  head  of  dotal  land  {fundut 
ddalu)  was  included  land  inherited  by  a  slave  forming  part  of  the  doi,  (D.  28, 
5y  3,  pr.)     The  changes  of  Justinian  are  given  in  G.  5,  13,  1,  15. 

On  the  principle  that  the  greater  includes  the  less,  the 
husband  could  not  burden  his  wife's  land  with  a  servitude, 
nor  could  he  release  a  servitude  belonging  to  it  (D.  23,  5,  5  ; 
D.  23,  5,  6.) 

A  husband  acquires  the  ownership  of  land  belonging  to  Titius,  which  is  bun*' 
with  a  serviuide  in  favour  of  land  forming  part  of  his  wife's  dos.     According 
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rale  of  law,  when  the  ownersliip  of  the  land  entitled  to  the  lervitnde,  and  of  Um 
lani  burdened  with  the  servitude,  united  in  the  same  person,^  the  servitude  waa 
extinguished.  Suppose  the  wife  was  divorced  or  survived  the  husband  and  recovered 
the  dotal  land,  was  she  deprived  of  tLe  servitude  t  In  strict  law  she  was,  but  her 
husband  or  his  representative  was  required  to  pay  damages  if  ha  did  not  re-establish 
the  servitude.     (D.  28,  6,  7,  pr.) 

The  effect  of  an  alienation  by  the  husband  against  the  lex 
Juliet  and  therefore  also  under  Justinian's  legislation,  was  to 
convey  nothing  to  the  transferee  if  the  wife  afterwards  had  any 
right  to  recover  the  land.  The  alienation  was  wholly  void. 
(D.  23,  5,  3,  1.)  But  the  husband,  if  he  ultimately  became 
entitled  by  survivorship  to  the  dotal  land,  could  not  avoid  his 
own  act  by  pleading  the  prohibition  of  the  lex  Julia,  As 
against  him  the  alienation  was  valid.  (D.  23,  5,  17  ;  D.  41, 
3,  42.) 

11.  To  the  income  or  produce  of  the  property  (fructus). 

In  the  case  of  things  reckoned  by  number,  weight,  or  meas- 
ure {res  fungihiles),  or  of  things  taken  upon  valuation  {r€$ 
aestimatae)^  the  husband's  right  of  ownership  is  absolute,  and 
applies  equally  to  the  thing  itself  and  its  produce.  But  in 
respect  of  the  property  that  he  must  return,  or  that  be  may 
have  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  marriage,  a  different  rule 
prevails,  and  the  husband  is  entitled  only  to  the  income  or 
annual  produce  {fructus).  The  object  was  to  enable  him  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  marriage.^ 

In  the  case  of  slaves,  the  husband  was  entitled  to  their 
services,  or  to  their  wages  if  he  let  them  out ;  but  not  to  the 
children  of  female  slaves.  So  strongly  was  it  held  that  the 
offspring  of  slaves  could  not  be  treated  simply  asfruetus,  that 
even  a  special  agreement  between  husband  and  wife  to  that 
effect  was  void.  (D.  23,  3,  69,  9.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  young 
of  animals  were  held  to  he  fructus,  and  to  them  the  husband  was 
entitled  after  keeping  up  the  number  of  the  stock.  (D.  23, 
3,  10,  3.)  The  distinction  thus  drawn  between  slaves  and 
animals  is  interesting  as  a  mark  of  the  regard  paid  by  the 
Romans  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  but  does  not  seem 
otherwise  to  rest  upon  any  solid  ground. 

In  the  case  of  land,  the  husband  was  entitled  to  the  annual 
crops  or  rents.  He  could  cut  for  firewood  and  lop  pollards 
{silca  caedua),  but  be  was  not  entitled  to  the  larger  trees,  even 


^  Qttum  enim  ipte  anera  matrimonii  tubetU,  ocjutiin  ett  eum  tliaMfruUms  pmripert, 
(D.  23,  8.  7,  pp.) 
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when  they  were  thrown  down  by  the  wind.  The  wife  was 
owner  of  the  trees.  (D.  24,  3,  7,  12.)  He  could  open  quarries 
or  mines,  or  work  those  already  opened,  but  he  could  not 
charge  the  expeuditure  against  the  estate.  (D.  23,  5,  18,  pr. ; 
D.  24,  3,  8,  pr. ;  D.  24,  3,  7,  14.) 

III.  Compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements. 

When  a  husband  was  entitled,  not  to  the  corpus  of  the 
property,  but  only  to  its  produce,  the-  question  arose,  what 
expenditure  was  he  entitled  to  charge  to  the  estate,  and  what 
ought  to*  be  defrayed-  out  of  the  accruing  income  t  In  other, 
words,  what  expenditure  must  he  pay  himself,  and  what  could 
he  charge  as  a  debt  against  his  wife,  or  other  person  entitled 
to  the 'property  after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage?  The 
answer  turned  upon  the  nature  of  the  expenditure,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  object  of  the  expenditure  must  be  considered.  The 
Roman  lawyers  contemplated  a  threefold  object  :-* 

1.  Necessary  expenditure  {impensae  necessariae)  ;  that  is,  out- 
lay required  to  prevent  the  deterioration  or  loss  of  the  property 
{impensae^  quibus  nanfaetisy  doe  deterior  futura  ait).  (Ulp.  Frag. 
6,  15  ;  D.  50,  16,  79,  pr.)  Another  definition  given  by  Paul 
throws  an  instructive  light  upon  it.  It  is,  says  that  jurist, 
each  outlay  as,  if  not  made  by  the  husband,  would  render  him 
liable  in  damages  to  the  wife  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  caused 
by  his  neglect     (D.  25,  1,  4.) 


a  house.  (Ulp.  Frag..  6,  16.)  Planting  new  trees  in  plaoe  of  those 
decayed.  (D.  25,  1,  14,  pr.)  Building  a  granary,  or  even,  in  some  oases,  a  mill. 
(D.  25,  1,  1,  9.)  Medical  attendance  on  slaves^  (D.  25,  1,  2.)  Rearing  nnes,  or 
w»m^irfiiy  nnneriet  for  the  use  of  the  land.     (D.  25, 1,  8,  pr.) 

Necessary  expenditure,  although  made  without  the  know- 
ledge or  consent  of  the  wife,  could  be  charged  .against  the 
estate;  but  not' all  necessary  expenditure, — not  what  was  spent 
to  get  in  the  crop  or  other  produce,  but  only  what  was  spent 
for  the  pesmanent  improvement  of  the  property.  (D.  25, 1, 
16.)^  The  caution  is  given  that  no  general  and  exhaustive  defi- 
nition .of  necessary  outlay  can  be  given,  but  that  each  case 
must  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  kind  and  amount 
of  the  outlay  (D.  25,  1,  15) ;  because  if  the  expenditure  is 
trifling  it  ought  to  be  chiarged  to  current  income,  and  not  to 

^  Nm  gtneralUer  d^n%emu9  muUum  uiteresM^  ad  perpetuam  utiliiatem  agri  vd  ad 
nam  fiuu  non  ad  prauentit  Umporu  pertineat,  an  vero  ad  prautntis  anni  frtictum. 
8i  «R  jfra€$eHH$,  cumfiuetibus  hoe  eompenaandum ;  ti  vero  nonjuti  ad  prauau  p- 
fmrn  apta  trogtHia,  H^enmriu  imptnm  tompaianduwi,     (D.  25, 1,  8,  1.) 
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the  corpus  of  the  estate.  Thus  in  the  examples  above  cited  of 
repairs  to  houses,  medicine  for  slaves,  planting  vines,  etc.,  if  the 
amount  in  question  is  small,  it  must  be  charged  to  the  jear*s 
produce.  (D.  25,  1,  12.)  Thus  no  claim  could  be  made  against 
the  dotal  estate  for  expenditure  in  teaching  a  slave  any  art, 
because  the  husband  had  the  benefit  of  the  exercise  of  the 
art;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  expense  of  putting  out 
young  slaves  to  nurse,  the  husband  was  entitled  to  compen- 
sation. (D.  24,  1,  28,  1.)  An  agreement  that  the  wife  should 
not  be  liable  to  make  good  necessary  expenditure  was  void. 
(D.  23,  4,  5,  2.)  . 

2.  Beneficial  (but  not  necessary)  expenditure  {utiles  tut- 
pensae)  is  that  without  which  the  property  will  be  no  worse, 
but  with  which  it  will  yield  greater  produce ;  in  other  words, 
beneficial  expenditure  is  whatever  enhances  the  selling  value 
(promercalis).     (D.  25,  1,  10.) 

Making  a  vineyard  or  oliveyard.  (Ulp.  Frag.  6,  16.)  Patting  cattle  on  land  to 
manure  it.  (D.  25,  1,  14,  1.)  Making  a  nursery  garden.  (D.  26,  1,  6.)  Building 
a  miU  or  granary,  if  the  expenditure  was  not  necessary.     (D.  60,  16,  79,  1.) 

In  regard  to  expenditure  that  was  beneficial  but  not  neces- 
sary, the  rule  was  that  the  wife  must  not  be  improved  out  of 
her  estate,  and  that  no  charge  could  be  made  against  her  for 
such  expenditure,  unless  she  had  known  and  approved  it.  (D. 
50,  16,  79,  1.)  For,  says  Paul,  it  would  be  very  hard  that  a 
woman  should  be  compelled  to  sell  her  property  to  pay  for  the 
improvements  that  had  been  made  upon  it.  (D.  25,  1,  8.) 
Justinian  allowed  the  estate  to  be  charged  with  all  beneficial 
expenditure,  unless  the  wife  had  actually  or  by  implication 
forbidden  it.     (C.  5,  13,  1,  5.) 

3.  Ornamental  (but  not  necessary  or  beneficial)  expenditure 
(impensae  voluptarzae)  is  outlay  not  required  to  keep  the  pro- 
perty intact,  not  adding  to  its  selling  value  (D.  25,  1,  10),  but 
only  to  its  beauty  or  agreeableness  ;  as,  for  example,  pleasure- 
gardens  and  pictures  (Ulp.  Frag.  6,  17),  baths  (D.  25,  1,  14,  2), 
artificial  fountains,  ornamenting  the  walls  with  marble,  eta 
(D.  50,  16,  79,  2.)  For  such  outlay  the  husband  can  charge 
nothing  against  the  estate,  but  he  is  at  liberty  to  carry  off 
everything  that  can  be  separated  without  damaging  the 
property.     (D.  25,  1,  9 ;  D.  25,  1,  11,  pr.) 

B.  Duties  of  Husband. 
I.  The  husband  is  bound  to  take  as  good  care  of  the  dota 
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property  as  he  does  of  his  own,  but  he  is  not  responsible  for 
accidental  loss.  Property  that  is  his  own  absolutely  {res 
ftmgibiles  and  res  aestimatae)  is  entirely  at  his  own  risk,  his 
obligation  to  return  its  value  remaining  intact,  whether  the 
property  exists  or  not.  (D.  23,  3,  17,  1  ;  D.  24,  3,  11 ;  D.  23,  3, 
42;  D.  23,  3,  10,  1;  Frag.  Vat.  101.)  An  agreement  that 
the  husband  should  not  be  responsible  for  negligence  {culpa\ 
bat  only  for  wilful  wrong  (dolus)^  was  illegal ;  but  it  was 
competent  to  the  parties  to  agree  that  the  risk  (periculum) 
should  or  should  not  be  borne  by  the  husband.  (D.  23,  4,  6.) 
But  although  the  husband  was  not  required  to  take  more  care 
of  his  wife's  than  of  his  own  property,  in  one  case,  the  heart, 
if  not  the  logic,  of  the  jurisconsult  dictated  an  exception.  A 
liusband  might  be  cruel  to  his  own  slaves,  and  no  one  be 
entitled  to  interfere  ;  but  if  he  indulged  his  savage  temper  to 
the  injury  of  the  dotal  slaves,  he  was  responsible  for  the 
damage  ;  and  the  jurisconsult  assigns  as  a  reason,  that  conduct 
towards  one's  own  slaves  that  can  be  censured  only  by 
opinion^  if  done  to  another's  slaves  is  to  be  punished  by  law. 
(D.  24,  3,  24,  5.) 

According  to  agreement,  a  do$  included  slaves  taken  on  valuation  {aettimata  man- 
eipia)f  but  giving  the  wife  an  option,  in  the  event  of  a  divorce,  to  take  the  slaves  or 
their  value.  Some  of  the  slaves  had  oifspringr  and  00  a  divorce  the  wife  chose  to 
have  back  her  slaves.  Was  she  entitled  to  the  oflEspring  produced  during  the  mar- 
riage ?  No,  says  Paul,  because  the  slaves  lived  at  the  risk  of  the  husband,  sinoe  he 
took  them  on  valuation  {ctettimata).  If  he  was  to  suffer  the  loss,  he  ought  to  have  the 
profit  accruiiig  to  him  as  owner.     (ITrag.  Vat.  114.) 

IL  To  defray  the  expenses  of  the  marriage. 

The  object  for  which  the  dos  was  given  to  the  husband  is 
very  clearly  established — that  he  was  substantially  a  trustee 
for  the  benefit  of  his  wife.  There  does  not  appear,  however, 
to  hav^  beeU  any  clear  and  distinct  legal  process  to  compel 
the  husband,  after  getting  the  doe,  to  apply  it  to  it^  proper 
purpose.  He  seems,  indeed,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  have  been 
left  to  his  discretion  as  to  the  mode  of  spending  the  money. 
The  reason  was  probably  that,  owing  to  the  almost  unre- 
stricted freedom  of  divorce,  a  wife  if  ill-used  had  the  remedy 
in  her  own  hands.  This  may  be  gathered  from  the  procedure 
adopted  when  the  wife  was  insane  and  incapable  of  defending 
herself.  If  her  husband  refused  to  divorce  his  wife  in  order  to 
keep  her  doe^  and  left  her  without  support,  the  cinrator  of  the 
wife  might  i^pply  tp  the  courts  for  a  maintenance  to  the  exter ' 
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of  the  do8,  but  not  more.  If  the  husband  were  not  trustworthy, 
the  court  could  order  the  doB  to  be  taken  from  him.  (D.  24,  3, 
22,  8.) 

Investitive  Facts. 

I.  By  promise  (dictio  dotis,  Btipulatio).  .  The  consideration  of 
this  topic  is  postponed  till  the  subject  of  contract  is  discussed. 

II.  By  giving  the  property  to  the  husband  {datix)  dotis).  The 
husband  could  be  invested  with  the  dos  in  any  of  the  ways  in 
which  any  person  could  become  owner. 

III.  Tacit  re-settlement.  In  certain  cases,  after  a  divorce,  if 
the  parties  remarried,  the  dos  was  held  to  be  restored,  unless  it 
was  shown  that  the  parties  did  not  intend  the  dos  to  be  recon- 
stituted.   (D.  23,  3,  64  ;  D.  23,  3,  40  ;  D.  23,  3,  30.) 

A  wife,  after  a  divorce,  received  part  of  her  dog,  part  remaining  witii  the  hoabaad. 
She  married  another  person,  who,  however,  died.  She  then  returned  tu  her  fint 
husband,  and  no  mention  was  made  of  the  part  of  her  dot  remaining  in  his  hands. 
Once  more  a  divorce  occurred  between  them,  and  the  husband,  says  Labeo,  would 
have  to  return  that  portion  of  the  dot  on  the  same  day  as  he  would  if  the  first  divorce 
had  not  taken  place  ;  for  upon  the  return  of  the  wife,  the  dot  was  regarded  as  ootitinu- 
ously  existing  up  to  the  second  divorce.     (D.  24,  8,  66,  6.) 

The  do8  might  be  made  either  be/ore  or  after  marriage ;  and 
if  made  before  marriage,  could  be  increased  at  any  time  during 
the  marriage.  (Frag.  Vat.  110 ;  C.  5,  3,  19.)  If  the  property 
is  transferred  before  marnage,  the  transfer  is  oonditional  upon 
the  happening  of  the  marriage.  (Paul,  Sent.  2,  22,  1.)  Hence, 
whatever  produce  accrues  from  the  property  before  the  mar- 
riage takes  place,  follows  the  do8,  and  does  not  belong  to  the 
husband,  unless  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  have  it  as  an 
ante-nuptial  gift     (D.  23,  3,  7, 1.) 

Divestitive  Facts, 

I.  Duriog  the  continuance  of  the  marriage.  When  the  hus- 
band became  insolvent,  or  so  poor  that  he  could  not  pay  back 
the  do8  at  the  end  of  the  marriage,  the  wife  had  a  right  at  once 
to  recover  what  she  could.  (D.  24,  3,  24,  pr.)  Justinian 
allowed  the  wife  to  sue  for  the  property  as  owner  if  her  husband 
became  needy;  but  she  was  bound  to  apply  the  income  to 
keep  the  husband,  herself,  and  children.     (G.  5, 12,  29.) 

II.  Termination  of  the  marriage  by  the  captivity  of  husband 
or  wife.  The  do8  clinnot  be  recovered  merely  because  one  of 
the  parties  is  captive ;  but  if  the  person  continues  in  captivity 
till  death,  then  the  marriage  was  held  to  have  been  diraolved 
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at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  lea 
Cornelia.     (D.  24,  3,  10  ;  C.  5,  18,  5.) 

IIL  The  marriage  terminated  hj  the  death  of  the  wife, 
leaving  the  husband  surviving.  In  this  case  a  distinction 
existed  according  to  the  origin  of  the  doe.  If  the  doe  was  given 
by  the  wife's  father,  or  male  paternal  ancestor  {doe  profectUia)^ 
such  person,  if  alive,  could  demand  it  back.  If  such  person 
were  dead,  his  heirs  obtained  nothing,  and  the  husband  re- 
mained absolute  owner  of  the  doe;  unless  he  had  killed  his 
wifa  (D.  24, 3,  10,  pr. ;  D.  23, 3,  6,  pr. ;  C.  5, 18,  4.)  Even,  how- 
ever, if  the  father  were  alive,  he  could  not  always  claim  the 
doe^  for  the  husband  could  retain  one-fifth  of  the  doe  for  each 
child  of  the  marriage :  so  if  there  were  five  children  nothing 
would  be  returned     (Frag.  Vat  120.) 

A  grandfather  (paternal)  givea  a  do»  to  the  daophter  of  his  flia^amUiiu,  The 
grsodfatfaer  and  daughter  die,  leaving  the  fiiJbusfamdiat  sunriving.  Can  he  recover 
the  dot  f  Yes,  even  if  he  were  disinherited  by  iiia  father  because  it  is  niade  on  his 
behalf  for  his  daughter.     (D.  87,  6,  6.) 

Such  was  the  law  prior  to  Justinian  ;  but  he  enacted  that  if 
the  father  or  male  paternal  ancestor  were  dead,  the  doe  should 
go,  not  to  the  husband,  but  to  the  wife's  heirs  (C.  5,  13,  1,  6), 
^nd  that  no  deduction  should  be  made  by  the  husband  on 
account  of  his  having  children  by  the  man-iage.     (C.  5, 13, 1, 5.) 

When  the  doe  was  given  by  the  wife,  or  by  anyone  other 
than  a  male  paternal  ancestor  {doe  adventitid)^  the  husband  re- 
tained it  himself,  unless  there  was  a  special  agreement  that  it 
should  go  back  to  the  person  that  gave  it,  or  to  such  person's 
heirs  {doe  receptitia).  (Ulp.  Frag,  6,  5.)  Justinian  changed 
the  rule,  and  gave  the  doe  to  the  heirs  of  the  wife,  unless  the 
person  giving  the  doe  had  specially  agreed  that  it  should  go 
hack  to  him  or  his  heirs.  (C.  5,  13-,  1,  13.)  After  the  changes 
introduced  by  Justinian,  the  husband  surviving  was  thus  in 
every  instance  deprived  of  the  doe. 

IV.  Termination  of  the  marriage  by  divorce,  one  of  the 
parties  being  in  fault.  In  this  case  the  rules  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  DivORCS. 

V.  Termination  of  the  marriage  by  divorce,  neither  of  the 
parties  being  in  fault,  or  by  the  death  of  the  husband,  leaving 
the  wife  sarviving.  These  two  cases  are  governed  by  the  same 
niles.  If  the  wife  was  euijuriet  she  alone  could  demand  back 
the  doe,  whether  it  was  profectitia  or  adveniitia.  Of  course,  if  it 
"Was  receptUia^  it  would  go  back  to  the  donor.     (Ulp.  Frag.  6,  Q ; 
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C.  5, 1 8, 11 ;  D.  24.  3,  30,  pr. ;  D.  24, 3, 42,  pr.)  An  agreement  that 
if  there  were  children  the  dos  should  remain  with  the  huabaDd, 
was  not  valid  against  the  wife  surviving  (D.  23,  4,  2) ;  but  it 
Ivas  valid  if  the  wife  died  first-^  or  the  divorce  occurred  through 
her  fault.  (D.  33,  4,  1,  1.)  An  agreement  to  reserve  even  a 
portion  of  the  doa  to  the  children  was  not  valid  if  the  wife  sur- 
vived. (C.  5,  14,  3.)  The  explanation  of  this  seemingly 
harsh  prohibition  must  be  sought  in  the  strong  feeling  that 
prevailed  in  Rome,  that  the  ei^pense  of  the  children  should  fall 
upon  the  father,  and  that  the  wife's  property  {dos)  was  not  to 
be  charged  with  the  burden  of  providing  for  them.  The  wife's 
heir  had  no  claim  unless  the  husband  failed  to  restore  the 
doe  within  the  time  allowed  by  law.  (Ulp.  Frag.  6,  7 ;  Frag. 
Vat.  97.)  After  Justinian,  however,  the  heir  of  the  wife 
certainly  had  an  action  even  if  no  delay  occurred,  because  in  the 
case  of  dos  adventitia  there  was  an  implied  stipulation  that  the 
wife  should  get  the  dos,  and  the  benefit  of  this  stipulation  de- 
scended to  her  heira  (C.  5,  13, 1,  13.)  Probably  a  similar  con- 
struction would  have  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  dos  profecHtia, 
If  the  wife  is  not  sui  juris,  but  under  the  potestas  of  his  father, 
then  both  together  had  a  right  to  the  dos,  whether  it  were  pro- 
ftctitia  or  adventitia.  (Ulp.  Frag.  6,  6  ;  D.  24,  3,  2,  1.)  No  re- 
ceipt was  effectual  to  discharge  the  husband  or  his  heirs,  unless 
it  were  signed  by  both  father  and  daughter.  (D.  24,  3,  3.) 
The  consent  of  the  daughter  was  assumed,  unless  she  distinctly 
refused.     (D.  24,  3,  2,  2.) 

A  father,  in  virtue  of  his  poteatat,  sent  to  hu  lon-in-law,  against  the  wish  of  his 
daughter,  a  bill  of  divorce.  Ck>uld  the  father  also  demand  back  the  d4>$  he  gave 
with  his  daughter  ?  Paul  answered  that  the  effect  of  the  biU  of  divorce  was  un- 
doubtedly to  dissolve  the  marriage,  but  that  the  father  oould  not  forcibly  take  awa; 
his  daughter  from  the  son-in-law,  and  could  not  recover  the  dod  from  him  wiihoat  her 
consent.     (Frag.  Vat.  116.) 

Time  of  restoring  the  Dos.  According  to  Ulpian  (Ulp.  Frag. 
6,  8),  fungible  things  must  (in  the  absence  of  special  agreement) 
be  returned  in  three  portions  in  three  successive  years  from  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage.  Things  not  fungible  were  to  be 
restored  at  once.  Justinian  altered  the  i-ule,  and  enacted  that 
moveables,  animals,  and  incorporeal  things  should  be  restored 
within  one  year;  land  or  houses  immediately.     (C.  5,  13,  1,  7.) 

An  agreement  that  th^  restitution  of  the  dos  should  be  de- 
layed beyond  the  legal  time  was  void,  but  liot  an  agreeuteut 
to  hasten  the  time.    <D.  2a,  4,  14-16.) 
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Remedies. 

A.  In  respect  of  Bights  and  Duties. 

1.  A  husband  could,  in  restoring  the  dot,  deduct  the  amonnt  he  had  ex|>ended  on 
necessaxy  improvements.     (Ulp.  Frag.  6,  9  ;  C.  5,  18,  1,  5.) 

For  to  meet  his  expenses  on  the  property  forming  the  dowry,  the  husband 
is  allowed  to  keep  back  part.  For  by  the  very  nature  of  the  right,  from  the 
dowry  must  be  subtracted  all  necessary  expenses,  as  may  be  learned  from 
the  fuller  statements  in  the  Digest.    (J.  4,  6,  37.) 

2.  Justinian  took  away  the  right  of  retention  in  the  case  of  useful  expenditure 
{utUa  impentae)f  and  left  the  husband  to  sue,  either  by  (1)  actio  mandoH  (the  usual 
action  to  enforce  agency),  when  the  wife  consented  to  the  outlay  i  or  (2)  by  actio  nego- 
tiorum  ge$tor%tm,  when  she  did  not,  but  had  not  forbidden  the  expenditure.  (C.  6, 
18,  1,  5.)    These  actions  will  be  expluned  under  the  law  of  contract 

Bw  In  respect  of  Investitive  Facts,  The  husband  had  the  usual  remedies  of  an 
owner  (dominui),     (C.  5,  12,  11.) 

0.  In  respect  of  Divestitive  Facts.  The  wife  or  other  person  entitled  to  the  dot 
on  the  ditsolution  of  the  marriage  could  not  take  possession  of  the  property  without 
die  authority  of  a  judge.     (C.  5,  18,  9.) 

1.  Actio  rei  wooriae  was  the  remedy  by  which  a  wife  or  her  father  could  recover 
the  dot  from  the  husband  or  his  heirs.  It  was  an  action  bonae  fidt\  that  Is 
to  say,  one  in  which  the  judex  could  take  into  account  equitable  considerations, 
although  they  were  not  pleaded  •>»  jwrt,  (See  Book  IV.,  Proceedings  tn  /lire.) 
It  bad,  besides,  the  peculiarity  that  the  husband  was  not  compelled  to  pay  so  much 
as  to  reduce  him  to  destitution ;  and  the  same  privilege  was  extended  to  his  sons  if 
heirs,  but  not  to  any  other  persons  when  his  heirs.  (D.  24,  3,  12 ;  D.  24,  S,  15,  2  ; 
D.  24,  3,  18  ;  D.  24,  8,  54.) 

And  again,  if  a  Woman  brings  an  action  at  law  for  her  dowry,  it  is  held 
that  the  husband  ought  to  be  condemned  to  pay  only  what  he  can — as  much, 
that  is,  as  his  means  allow.  Therefore  if  his  means  are  equal  in  amount  to 
the  dowry,  be  is  condemned  to  pay  the  entire  sum  ;  but  if  not,  then  as  much 
as  he  can.  And  the  claim  for  repayment  is  lessened  by  his  right  to  keep 
back  part  of  the  dowry.    G*  4*  ^>  370 

This  was  a  privilege  th»t  the  husband  oould  not  deprive  himself  of,  even  by  his 
own  agreement.     (D.  24,  8,  14,  1.) 

2.  Actio  ex  sftptfZotu,  or  €kKo  infadwrn  praetcriplit  verbit,     (For  dot  reeepiicia.) 
Such  was  the  remedy  of  anyone  that  bad  bargained  that  the  dot  given  by  him  to 

m  wife  should  return  to  him.     It  was  simply  the  ordinary  action  for  contract. 

These  actions  are  personal  {actiona  pertonaUt) ;  that  is,  they  are  to  enforce  rights 
tit  pertonam  merely,  not  rights  in  ran.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  so  long  as  these 
were  the  only  remedies,  the  wife's  interest  in  the  dot  after  marriage  was  not  of  the 
■Atore  of  ownership  {dominium),  but  rather  of  mere  obligation.  This  was,  however, 
adffected  by  the  prohibition  of  the  kx  JuLia,  which  made  the  husband's  alienation  void 
■^'^T^  the  wife,  and  so  enabled  her,  through  the  medium  of  a  personal  action,  to 
recover  her  property. 

8.  Changes  by  Justinian.  Justinian  abolished  the  actio  m  tueoruM,  and  decided 
that  the  actio  ex  ttipulatu  should  take  its  place,  but  so  that  every  benefit  of  the 
focacr  should  be  attached  to  the  latter.     (C.  5,  18,  1,  IS  1,  2,  9-18.) 

Fonnerly  the  action  to  recover  a  wife's  property  {ac/io  rei  uxoriae)  was 
one  of  the  proceedings  in  good  faith  {ex  bonae  Jidti  judiciis).  But  finding 
the  actio  ex  stipulatu  gave  more  scopei  we  have  transferred  all  the  rights 
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attaching  to  the  wife's  property  to  the  actio  ex  stipulatu;  but  with  many 
distinctions  when  it  is  put  forth  to  recover  dowries.  And  rightly  as  the 
action  to  recover  a  wife's  property  is  thus  done  away  with,  the  actio  ex 
stipulcLtUy  brought  in  to  take  its  place,  has  justly  taken  the  nature  of  a 
proceeding  in  good  faith,  and  is  therefore  so  regarded — but  only  when 
employed  to  obtain  a  dowry.    (J.  4,  6,  29.) 

He  also  gave  the  real  actions  {yvndioalio  or  odLio  ^j/po<A«eeirta)  to  recover  the 
property,  whether  in  the  hands  of  the  husband  or  of  another.  (C.  5,  12,  SO ;  C 
6.  18, 1,  1.) 


DONATIO  PROPTER  NUPTIAS. 

This  was  a  gift  from  husband  to  wife,  coiTesponding  to  the 
do8,  but  of  immensely  less  antiquity.  The  first  undoubted  notice 
of  it  (for  we  may  assume  that  C.  5,  3,  7  refers  to  a  match  being 
broken  off,  and  not  to  the  dissolution  of  the  man-iage)  is  in 
A.D.  449,  in  a  constitution  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian, 
where  forfeiture  of  the  donation  is  taken  along  with  for- 
feiture of  the  dos  as  a  punishment  for  causeless  divorce. 
Justinian  says  it  is,  in  name  and  reality,  the  same  as  the 
dos  (C.  5,  3,  20,  pr.),  being  a  correlative  contribution  by  the 
husband  to  the  wife.  Justinian  gave  the  wife  a  real  action 
(vindicatio)  against  all  possessors  to  recover  the  property 
included  in  the  donatio  propter  nuptias  (Nov.  61,  1),  and  it  is 
not  perhaps  an  unreasonable  inference  that  the  wife  had  the 
same  general  powers  in  respect  of  such  donation  as  the  husband 
had  in  respect  of  the  do8.  The  following  passage  is  given  in 
the  Institutes : — 

There  is  also  another  kind  of  donatio  inter  vivos^  entirely  unknown  to  the 
old  jurists,  but  brought  in  after  their  time  by  the  later  of  our  imperial  pre- 
decessors.    This  was  called  the  donatio  ante  nuptias  (prenuptial  gift),  and 
implied  as  a  tacit  condition  that  it  should  not  be  binding  till  followed  up  by 
the  marriage.    Indeed  it  was  called  ante  nuptias  hccsiuse  it  was  accomplisheii 
before  the  marriage,  and  after  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  no  such  giit 
was  bestowed.     But  the  late  Emperor,  yustinus  our  father,  seeing  that  in- 
crease of  dowries  after  marriage  was  allowed,  was  the  first  to  permit  by  his 
constitution  that  in  any  such  event  the  donatio  ante  nuptias  might  be  in- 
creased also,  even  though  the  marriage  had  already  taken  place.     But  the 
name  remained,  though  now  unsuitable  ;  for  it  was  called  prenuptial,  while  it 
thus  received  a  postnuptial  increase.    But  we  being  anxious  to  sanction  a  full 
and  final  settlement,  and  carefully  suiting  names  to  things,  determine  that 
such  gifts  may  not  only  be  increased,  but  may  begin  even  when  the  marriage 
has  already  taken  place.    And  further,  we  determine  that  the  gifts  shall  be 
called  not  ante  nuptias  but  propter  nuptias ^  and  shall  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  dowries  in  this  respect,  that  as  dowries  are  not  only  increased 
but  come  into  being  when  the  marriage  has  already  taken  [^ce,  90  too 
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those  gifts  brought  in  propter  nuptias  may  not  only  precede  marriage,  but 
may  even  after  it  is  contracted  be  both  increased  and  settled  (for  the  first 

^«)-   a  2,7,3.) 

The  children  of  the  marriage  had  no  interest  in  the  donation  any  more  than  in  the 
^  (C.  5,  3,  18.)  Justinian  aleo  enacted  (C.  5,  3,  20, 1)  that  the  same  kind  of  agree- 
ments as  were  valid  in  the  case  of  the  do9  should  be  allowed  im  the  donation.  He 
observes  that  as  such  gifts,  under  the  general  law,  required  to  be  registered  In  court 
{intinwUio),  and  as  husbands  often  purposely  neglected  to  do  so,  with  the  object  of 
clepriving  their  wives  of  a  legal  remedy,  henceforth  such  registration  might  be  made 
At  any  time  during  the  marriage.     (C.  5,  8,  20,  1.) 

In  another  respect  the  analogy  was  at  least  partially  kept  up.  Heretic  fathers  (as 
also  Jews  and  Samaritans)  having  orthodox  children  were  obliged  to  give  them  both 
dtieM  and  donationei  to  the  tatisfaotion  of  the  Provincial  Pre^tidenta  and  Bishops. 
(C.  1,  6,  18  ;  C.  1,  6,  19.) 

B.  THINGS  OVER  WHICH  OWNERSHIP  CANNOT  BE 

EXERCISED. 

By  ownership  {dominium)  is  understood .  private  property 
where  a  person  exercises  all  the  rights  of  enjoyment  and  alien- 
ation sammed  up  in  the  word  ownership.  There  were  many 
objects,  however,  over  which  the  full  right  of  ownership  could 
not  be  exercised.  These  objects  will  now  be  enumerated,  with 
a  statement  of  such  rights  as  could  be  exercised  in  respect  of 
tbem« 

(A.)  Things  common  to  all  men  (Res  communes). 

Private  property  implies  not  merely  the  right  of  the  owner  to 
use  the  thing  of  which  he  is  owner,  but  also  the  right  to  pre- 
vent anyone  else  using  it,  even  where  such  use  would  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  his  enjoyment  of  it.  But 
certain  objects  cannot  be  so  appropriated.  The  atmosphere, 
for  instance,  must  be  used  incessantly  by  all  on  pain  of  death, 
and  no  human  being  can  be  excluded  from  the  use  of  it 
Private  property  in  the  air  is  physically  impossible.  Next  to 
the  air,  the  high  sea  is  most  difficult  of  appropriation,  and 
practically  no  combination  of  men  is  ever  likely  to  have  such 
a  naval  force  as  would  enable  them  to  prevent  others  using  the 
ocean.  A  restricted  ownership  is  indeed  allowed  by  modern 
international  law.  Every  nation  has  an  exclusive  right  to 
control  the  navigation  and  fisheries  on  its  coasts  for  a  limited 
distance. 

And,  indeed,  by  the  jus  ncUurale  these  things  are  common  to  all  men — 
the  air,  and  running  water,  and  the  sea ;  and  therefore  the  sea-shores. 
Hence  no  one  is  forbidden  to  approach  the  sea- shores,  provided  only  he 
respects  villas,  and  monuments,  and  buildings  ;  because  they  are  not  under 
the  Jus  GitUium  as  is  the  sea.    (J.  2,  i,  i.) 
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The  sea-shore  extends  to  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  waves  in 
winter  storms.    (J.  2,  i,  3.) 

The  use  by  the  public  of  the  shores  is  part  of  the  Jus  GtnHum  just  as  is 
the  use  of  the  sea  itself.  And  therefore  it  is  free  to  anyone  to  place  a  hut 
there  to  which  to  betake  himself,  or  to  dry  nets  there,  or  to  haul  them  up 
from  the  sea.  But  of  those  shores  it  is  understood  that  no  man  is  owner ; 
for  they  come  under  the  same  rules  of  law  as  the  sea  itself  and  the  under- 
lying earth  or  sand.    (J.  2,  i,  5.) 

Rights  iu  res  Communes,  1.  The  right  of  fishing  in  the  sea 
belongs  to  all  men.  This  was  specially  stated  by  Antoninus 
Pius  in  a  rescript  to  the  fishermen  of  Forraiae  and  Capena.  (D. 
1,  8,  4,  pr.)  2.  Everyone  had  a  right  to  build  on  the  shore, 
or,  by  piles,  upon  the  sea,  and  retained  the  ownership  of  the 
construction  so  long  as  it  lasted ;  but  when  it  fell  into  ruins, 
the  soil  reverted  to  its  former  state  as  a  re»  communis,  which 
any  other  person  might  build  upon.  (D.  1,  8,  6,  pr. ;  D.  1,  8, 10.) 
But  anyone  could  forbid  the  erection  of  a  pier  or  other 
construction  that  would  interfere  with  his  use  of  the  sea  or 
beach.     (D.  43,  8,  3,  1 ;  D.  43,  8,  4.) 

Reusdisb. — 1.  Actio  vyuriarum. — Whosoever  prevents  a  man  fiahing  in  the 
sea  was  considered  to  commit  an  injuria,  (D.  47,  10,  13,  7  ;  D.  48,  8,  2,  9.)  2. 
IfUetxlietum  utiU. — Any  person  whose  uite  of  the  sea  or  beach  would  be  impaiied  bj 
any  construction  or  building  could  move  for  an  interdict,  after  the  analogy  of  the 
interdict  (ne  quid  in  loco  publico  Jiat),  to  prevent  such  nuisance  in  public  placeiw 
(D.  48,  8,  2,  8.) 

(B.)  Things  belonging  to  the  State  {Res  Publicae). 
Those  things  are  alone  said  to  be  public  that  belong  to  the 
Roman  people  (D.  50,  16,  15) ;  to  this  must  be  added  things 
that  may  be  used  by  the  public. 

All  rivers  again,  and  harbours,  are  public,  and  therefore  the  right  of 
fishing  therein  is  common  to  all.     (J.  2,  i,  2.) 

The  use  of  the  banks,  too,  is  public  by  the  Jus  Gentium,  like  that  of  the 
river  itself.  And  so  anyone  is  free  to  bring-to  his  ship  there,  to  make  it  fast 
by  cables  to  the  trees  that  grow  there,  and  to  unload  any  burden  upon  the 
banks,  just  as  he  is  to  sail  along  the  river  itself.  But  the  adjoining  land- 
owners are  proprietors  of  those  banks,  and  therefore  the  trees  that  grow 
thereon  belong  to  them.     (J.  2,  i,  4.) 

The  distinction  between  public  things  and  common  things 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  rights  exercised  over  theno,  for  in 
both  the  use  of  the  things  belonged  to  men  generally ;  but 
the  difference  was  that  common  things  were  regarded  as  having 
no  owner  {res  nullius)  ;  whereas  public  things  were  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  State,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  river  banks,  to 
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private  individnals.  The  shores  of  the  sea  were  not  con- 
sidered subject  to  the  ownership  of  the  State  (D.  41,  1,  14, 
pr.),  hot  simply  as  under  its  supervision  or  jurisdictiou.  (D. 
43,  8,  3,  pr.) 

The  State  might  be  owner  in  two  very  different  waya  In 
one  way,  it  might  exercise  all  those  rights  of  exclusive  use 
that  ^n  ordinary  private  proprietor  did;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  Republican  Exchequer  (jErarium),  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer (FUcus),  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  State  {serm 
populi  Romani)^  mines  {m€talla)j  and  lands  {agri  v^ctigales). 
Such  things  may  truly  be  said  to  be  in  the  ownership  of 
the  Roman  people  (tit  patrimonio  JRomani  populi).  (D.  43,  8, 
2,  4.)     The  things  subject  to  such  rights  were  not  called  public 

In  another  sense,  the  State  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
owner,  as  in  respect  of  harbours  where  the  ownership  of 
the  soil  was  regarded  as  inhering  in  the  State,  but  the  per- 
petual use  thereof  was  dedicated  to  the  public.  This  left  an 
extremely  shadowy  sort  of  ownership  in  the  State ;  but  in 
regard  to  rivers  and  their  banks,  the  right  of  the  private  pro- 
prietor was  only  suspended  so  long  as  the  water  kept  its 
channel ;  if  it  deserted  its  bed,  he  again  x*ecovered  his  right  of 
exclusive  enjoyment. 

The  two  chief  classes  of  public  things  were  public  roads  and 
rivers  and  harbours. 

1.  PoBuo  Roads.  (Pablteae  viae).  Roads  are  of  several  kinds ; 
(1)  public,  either  Prietorian,  or  consular,  or  military ;  (2) 
private,  connecting  fields ;  and  (3)  local  (vicinales),  which 
either  are  in  villages  or  lead  to  them.  (D.  43,  8,  2,  22.)  The 
local  roads  are  established  by  private  persons  upon  their  own 
land ;  but  if  the  memory  of  such  private  individual  has  per- 
ished, they  are  treated  as  public.  (D.  43,  7,  3,  pr.)  A  military 
road  must  terminate  in  the  sea,  or  in  a  town,  or  in  a  pubUc 
river,  or  in  another  military  road ;  the  local  roads  may  not 
even  join  to  a  military  road.     (D.  43,  7,  3,  1.) 

Private  roads  are  of  two  kinds;  (1)  strictly  private,  confined 
in  their  use  to  the  owners  of  certain  lauds ;  and  (2)  private 
roadu  with  permissive  use  to  the  public,  and  connecting  a  house 
with  a  public  highway.     (D.  43,  8,  2,  23.) 

Public  roads  in  the  city  of  Rome  were  under  the  care  ot  the 
Cunile  -ffidiles,  who  had  full  powers  to  keep  them  in  order,  and 
prevent  all  injury  to  them,  or  interference  with  their  legitimate 
use.     To  them  we  do  not  in  the  subsequent  remarks  refer,  but 
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mlv  to  the  roads  in  the  country.  (D.  43, 10,  1,  1  ;  D.  43, 8, 
'.,  24.) 

(1.)  Every  person  waa  entitled  to  tbe  use  of  a  public  roRd 
s  a  liigbway.     (D.  43,  7,  1.) 

(2.)  it  -waa  forbidden  to  obstnict  a  highway,  or  other  place 
if  which  tbe  use  waa  in  the  public,  aa  by  setting  up  a  monn- 
aent  (D.  43,  7,  2)  or  any  construction.  (D.  43,  8,  2,  pr.) 
iiven  if  a  thing  haa  been  built  without  objection,  it  cannot 
10  repaired  if  it  is  an  obstruction.     (D.  43,  8,  2,  7.) 

Anyone  could  compel  the  removal  of  the  obstruction,  and 
;et  compensation  if  he  was  injured,  as  by  taking  away  his  ont- 
ook  or  light  (D.  43,  8,  2,  14),  or  interfering  with  the  approach 

0  his  house.     (D.  43,  8,  2,  12.) 

(3.)  No  one  was  allowed  to  do  anything  to  a  road,  or  place 
nothing  upon  it,  rendering  it  less  useful  as  a  highway.' 

A  roxl  ii  made  worse,  wheii,  from  being  pUin,  it  !■  nuida  hilly  :  when,  fmm  beinj 
mooth,  it  is  made  rough ;  or  whan  it  'a  luule  narrower  or  swampy.     {D.  4S,  8,  %  !1| 

After  aome  bssitation,  it  waa  belil  that  a  road  was  deteriorated  when  a  bridge  wii 
oilt  over  it,  or  a  drain  made  below  it.     (D,  4S,  S,  2,  33.) 

A  road  is  made  wane  when  a  aewer  is  opened  into  it  (D.  13,  8,  2,  36) ;  or  if  watir 

1  allowed  to  ocerSow  fruoi  an  artificial  pond  (D.  43,  8,  2,  27} ,  or  when  it  is  buill 
pon  in  such  a  waj  *a  to  preirent  tbe  rainfall  numing  off  the  road.     (D.  13,  8,  2,  23.) 

A  road  is  also  regarded  aa  made  worse  if  nuiume  imeUi  are  made  in  the  (icinitj  of 
-.     (0.13,8,2,29.) 

A  public  road  is  either  one  constructed  by  public  authority, 
ir  a  private  road  that  has  been  so  long  used  by  tbe  public  that 
he  time  when  it  waa  first  made  has  been  forgotten.  (D.  43, 
1,  7,  3,  pr.) 

No  preacription  avails  againat  the  rights  of  the  public  to  the 
ise  of  a  public  road  or  path.  It  remains  public  although  it  is 
lever  used  by  the  public.     (D.  43,  11,  2.) 

(1.)  The  right  of  anug  a  public  road  was  secnred  by  interdict.*  "The  Pmtor  says, 
forbid  any  violence  to  be  done  to  hinder  a  man  from  going  or  driving  freely  along  s 
nblio  road  or  way. "  This  interdict  applied  only  to  public  roadi ;  curiooaly  enough. 
Ig^ta  to  other  public  things  or  cammoa  tbingi  were  not  protected  by  any  interdict, 
uept  the  right  of  nangatiun  in  rivers.  Thus  a  right  to  Hah  or  sail  in  the  aea,  U 
lay  in  the  public  parks,  to  batbe  in  a  public  bath,  or  to  sit  in  a  public  theatre,  *•> 
rotectcd  by  the  aceio  iniuriarum.      (D.  13,  8,  2,  9.) 

(2.)  To  prevent  buildings  and  ooiutnictions  prejadicial  to  private  individnala,  an 
ilerdict  could  be  brought  by  the  person  directly  injured.     (D.  13,  8,  S.)     The  inter- 

'  AH  Prator:  In  via  putlUa  itinrrtvt  fuhlifo faetrt,  Mtnittert  quid,  quod  ta  fhi 
iveUfrdeteriu*  fit,  Jlat  veto.     (D.  IS,  8,  2,  20.) 

'  Prtetor  ail  .•  Quominui  illi  via  publita  ilinertrt  pvhico,  ire  oyor  licaat,  rim^iri 
tto.     {!>.  13,8,2,15.) 
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diet  was  prohiKitory ;  its  object  was  to  prevent,  not  topunuh ;  hence,  if  any  one  builds 
witbout  objection,  be  cannot  be  compelled  to  pull  down  ;  but  the  procurator  of  public 
works  may,  if  it  obstructs  the  public,  pull  it  down,  or,  if  it  is  no  obstruction,  im- 
pose a  ground-rent  {iolariuin),  (D.  48,  8,  2,  17.)  If  the  building  or  construction  is 
not  fini&hed,  security  is  required  that  it  shall  not  be  proceeded  with.  (D.  43,  8,  2, 18.) 
(3.)  Damage  to  the  road  itself  was  dealt  with  by  a  special  interdict*  which  might 
be  brought  by  anyone  (whether  complaining  of  any  special  iojury  or  not),  and  after 
any  length  of  time  :  the  amount  of  damages  was  fixed  with  reference  to  the  interest 
of  the  complainant  in  the  condition  of  the  road.  (D.  48,  8,  2,  84.)  It  is  not  merely 
preventive,  but  remedial  {rettUutoria),  and  the  wrong*doer  is  obliged  to  restore  the 
road  to  its  previous  state,  as  by  gi?ing  back  what  he  has  taken  away,  or  by  taking 
away  what  he  has  left  on  it    (D.  43,  8,  2,  48.) 

2,  R1VIB8  AND  Banks  of  Biykbs.  A  river  (Jlumen)  is  distin- 
gnished  from  a  stream  (rivits)  by  its  greater  magnitude,  or 
by  reputation.  (D.  43,  12, 1,  1.)  '  Rivers  are  either  permanent 
(perennia)j  flowing  all  the  year  round,  or  winter  torrents 
(torrentia)  that  leave  their  beds  dry  in  summer.  A  permanent 
river  might,  however,  occasionally  dry  up  without  forfeiting 
its  character.  (D.  43,  12,  1,  2.)  A  public  river  is  a  permanent 
river.  (D.  43,  12, 1,  3.)  Public  rivers  are  of  two  kinds,  navi- 
gable and  not  navigable.  A  bank  of  a  river  (ripa)  is  defined, 
after  the  analogy  of  the  sea-shore,  as  the  furthest  reach  of  the 
river.  (D.  43,  12,  3,  1.)  This,  however,  is  true  only  so  long 
as  the  river  keeps  within  its  natural  course.  Occasional 
floodings  do  not  change  the  legal  extent  of  the  bank,  otherwise 
all  Egypt  would  be  a  bank  of  the  Nile.  But  if  the  increase  or 
abatement  is  permanent,  the  bank  is  regarded  as  altered.  (D. 
43,  12, 1,  5.) 

(1.)  "  The  Praetor  says  I  forbid  any  violence  to  be  done  to 
hinder  any  man  from  freely  sailing  a  ship  or  boat  on  a  public 
river,  or  from  loading  or  unloading  at  the  bank.  And  also  I 
will  grant  an  interdict  to  secure  the  right  to  sail  freely  over 
a  lake,  a  canal,  or  a  pond  that  is  public."  ^ 

lAke  (laeus)  is  a  natural  and  pennanent  collection  of  water.    (D.  43,  14,  1,  8.) 
Pool  {itagnum)  is  a  natural  collection  of  rain-water,  and  not  permanent,  but  often 

dried  up.     (D.  43, 14,  1,  4.) 

Fossa  is  a  trench  or  canal  made  by  men  (D.  43,  14,  1,  5),  which  was  sometimes 

pablic. 

(2.)  It  was  forbidden  to  do  anything  to  a  river  or  its  banks, 
or  place  anything  thereon,  that  would  impede  the  navigation  or 
use  of  the  banks.     (D.  43,  12,  1,  pr.) 

^  Prcrtor  ait :  Quominus  iUi  injlumine  publico  nav^m,  ratem  agerty  quove  minus  per 
ripam  onerare,  exonerate  lieeat,  vim  fieri  veto.  Item  ut  per  2eiciim,  foeeom^  stagnuw 
pubUeum  nuvigare  liceat  interdieam,     (D.  48, 14, 1,  pr.) 
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of  both  iUm  of  a  ftrum  oannot  Uurow  t,  privkta  bridge  menm  tt* 

IS.  13,  t.) 

y  bo  l*d  fr«m  ■  rivor,  nnluM  ipeoUll;  forbiddan  by  th*  Rnptm  vr 

Ira  it  miket  tk*  riTW  lea  nftvlgkbla.     (D.  18,  13,  1,  IG  ;  D.  13,  IS,  1) 

hdrawn  fnm  a  pnblia  river  far  injgktiou  ought  to  be  divided  eaoDidiDg 

one  of  Uw  Geldi ;  but  water  wu  Devec  allcwod  to  be  wilhdnini  if  !( 

injarj.     (D.  S,  S,  17 ;  D.  IS,  SO,  S,  1.) 

e  river  beuk  vara  pennitlad  only  it  do  damage  *■>  duoe  to  the  Mtviga- 

15,  1.  2-) 

ihal  vonld  canie  %  pnbtio  river  to  change  ita  diaiuiel  froin  ttet  in  whM) 

ha  preoeditig  luiniDer,  or  to  make  Ito  soune  nun  rapid,  wea  unlawfoL 

pr. ;  D.  13,  IS,  1,  3.) 

ights  wero  enforced  by  interdictfl.     (D.  43,  14, 1, 1  ; 

1,  pr.  ;  D.  43,  13,  1.  11.) 

ng8  belongiDg  to  corporate  bodieo  {ra  univerattatia). 

i  things  that  belong  to  a  corporation,  not  to  iadtviduals  ;  dty 
instance,  race-courses,  and  the  Uk<,  owtied  in  coaunon  by  the 
1,6.) 

MioD  vnirertitat  le  need  in  two  different  rignificatiou  ;  the  coRelatlta 
I  Died  with  correipoDdiDg  divenitj  of  meaniag.  Mtt  titigitiomm,  insen 
Dg  to  individual  men ;  ttiBir  oppoiite  ii  ra  unincrntatu,  or  oorporate 
r  tingvlat  mean  anytbinga  or  aggregate  of  thingi  ae  oppcaed  to  a  mmW 
totality  (if  right*  and  dultra  inhering  in  any  indiiidnal  idbb,  aad 
tber  ai  a  whole  at  once.  The  mote  intereating  and  important  exanpla 
u  juru  ia  intieritaDce ;  the  analyali  of  the  notion  will  be  naerved. 
[b  atifficient  to  nut«  the  ambiguity  in  the  word  unictnittH. 

•titaa  or  corporate  body  exists  when  a  nnmber  of 
e  BO  united  that  the  law  takes  no  notice  of  their 
ciatence,  but  recoguiaes  them  only  under  a  common 
:;b  is  not  the  name  of  any  one  of  them.  (D.  3,  4,  2 ; 
I.)  All  the  members  are  considered  in  law  aa  a 
or  being.  (D.  46, 1,  22.)  Such  tinita  are  sometimea 
tious  persons,  because  the  corporate  body,  aa  such, 
nd  be  aued,  receive  or  part  with  property,  bind  itself 
thera,  through  some  agent  or  syndic  (D.  3,  4,  1,  1) 
Q  the  name  of  the  whole,  just  as  any  individual  may 
iself  (D.  3, 4,  7, 1,)  The  chief  characteriBtic  of  such 
hat  it  does  not  necessarily  die.  (D.  5, 1,  7ti.) 
ration  could  not,  by  the  Roman  law,  be  created  by 
reement ;  it  required  the  authority  of  a  statute  {Ux), 
multutn  or  constitution  of  an  Emperor.  (D.  3,  4,  1, 
lowest  number  that  could  form  a  corporation  col- 
company  {todetaa)  was  three  (D.  60,  16,  85) ;  but  it 
t  if  the  number  of  an  existing  corporate  body  was 
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reduced  to  two  or  even  to  one  in  a  town,  it  conid  still  be  main- 
tained. (D.  3,  4,  7,  2.)  There  were  many  such  corporations  in 
Rome,  chiefly  connected  with  trades,  such  as  the  guild  of 
bakers,  and  shipowners,  companies  of  tax-gatherers,  companies 
for  working  mines  of  gold,  silver,  salt,  etc.  The  internal 
government  of  the  corporate  bodies  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  (sodalea). 

Corporate  bodies,  like  States,  might  enjoy  two  kinds  of 
ownership.  They  might  be  owners,  just  like  private  indi- 
viduals; and  herein  such  bodies  form  no  exception  to  the 
general  observations  made  with  reference  to  private  property. 
But  some  of  such  bodies — municipalities  for  example — might 
hold  property  of  which  people  in  general  were  entitled  to  the 
use.  It  is  to  this  alone  that  Justinian  refers.  In  this  sense 
alone  are  res  universitatis  analogous  to  res  pvblicae ;  the  fdrmer 
belong  to  cities  or  municipalities,  the  latter  to  Rome  itself. 
We  have  thus  three  classes  of  things  of  which  the  use  was 
general:  common  things,  having  no  owner;  public  things, 
the  ownership  being  in  the  Roman  people ;  and  rea  univer- 
sitatis,  of  which  the  use  was.  in  the  public,  and  the  ownership 
in  the  municipality. 

(D.)  The  last  class  of  things  withdrawn  from  the  exercise  of 
ownership  (dominium)  is  connected  with  religion  (res  divini 
juris)^  and  consists  of  three  groups. 

The  ultimate  division  of  things,  then,  is  into  two  classes  ;  for  some  are 
under  Heaven's  law,  some  under  man's  law.    (G.  2,  2.) 

Of  things  under  Heaven's  law,  things  sacred  and  devoted  are  instances. 

(G.  2,  3.) 

I.  Sacred  things  are  things  consecrated  to  the  gods  above  {r^s  sacra/} ; 
devoted,  those  left  to  the  gods  the  shades  {res  religiosae).    (G.  2,  4.) 

But  a  sacred  thing,  it  is  held,  can  be  made  so  only  by  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  people  ;  for  it  is  consecrated  by  a  statute  passed,  or  by  a  Senatus 
Consultum  made  for  that  purpose.    (G.  2,  5.) 

Sacred  things  are  things  that  have  been  duly  (that  is  by  the  priests)  con- 
secrated to  God — sacred  buildings,  for  instance,  and  gifts  duly  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  God.  And  these  we,  by  our  constitution,  have  forbidden  to  be 
alienated  or  burdened  {pbligari\  except  only  in  order  to  redeem  prisoners. 
But  if  any  man,  by  his  own  authority,  establishes  a  would-be  sacred  thing 
for  himself,  it  is  not  sacred,  but  profane.  A  place,  however,  in  which  sacred 
buildings  have  been  erected,  even  if  the  building  is  pulled  down,  remains  still 
sacred,  as  Papinian  too  wrote.    (J.  2,  i,  8.) 

Those  two  pMsages  illastmte  the  change  introduced  by  the  adoption  of  ChriBtianity 
as  the  itate  religion  of  the  Empire.  In  the  old  religion  certain  deities  were  suppoaed 
to  preside  over  the  celestial  region,  and  property  consecrated  for  their  worship  was  rr' 
sa«me;  other  deities  to  preside  over  the  realms  of  the  dead,  and,  in  their  regard, 
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place  where  a  dead  body  was  placed,  became  rdtgitmu.  In  the  time  of  Justmian  the 
gods  of  the  celestial  region  were  replaced  by  the  God  of  the  Christians ;  and  ra 
sacrae  continued  to  mean  things  devoted  to  religions  worship.  There  waa  also  a 
continuity  in  the  investitive  facts.  No  property  conld  be  allowed  to  pass  under  th« 
exclusive  care  of  the  priests,  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  State.  Under  the  Empire, 
the  Emperor  alone  could  authorise  the  dedication  of  property  to  religious  uses. 
(D.  1,  8.  9,  1.) 

The  constitution  to  which  Justinian  refers  allowed  the  sale  of  chnrch  property 
in  famine  also  ;  for  he  says  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  prefer  the  lives  of  men  to  vessels 
and  vestments.  (C.  1,  2,  21.)  By  a  later  enactment,  a  church  unable  to  pay  its 
debts  was  allowed  to  sell  superfluous  vessels,  but  not  its  inmioveablea,  or  anything 
required  for  the  service  of  the  church.     (Nov.  120,  10.) 

2.  Burial-ground  {res  religiosae). 

A  place  in  which  the  body  or  ashes  of  a  human  being  (even  a 
slave)  (D.  11,  7, 2,  pr.)  were  laid  became  religious,  if  the  consent 
of  the  proper  parties  had  been  obtained,  and  if  it  were  intended 
to  be  the  final,  and  not  merely  a  temporary  resting-place.  (D. 
11,  7,  2,  5;  D.  11,  7,  40.)  A  monument  or  erection  in  memory 
of  a  deceased  person  (D.  11,  7,  2,  6)  was  not  a  sepulchre  unless 
it  contained  a  dead  body.     (D.  11,  7,  42  ;  D.  11,  7,  6,  1.) 

Rights  of  the  quasi-owner  of  a  burial-place. 

(1.)  A  burial-place  was  not  alienable.  (C.  3, 44,  9;  C.  9, 19, 1.) 
On  a  sale  of  the  land  in  which  it  was  contained,  it  did  not  pass 
to  the  buyer.     (Paul,  Sent.  1,  21,  7.) 

(2.)  A  wrong  was  done  by  erasing  the  inscriptions,  throwing 
down  any  statue,  or  overthrowing  a  stone  or  column,  or  other- 
wise defacing  a  tomb.     (Paul,  Sent.  1,  21,  8.) 

(3.)  It  was  an  offence  to  bury  a  person  in  a  sepulchre  without 
having  the  right  to  do  so.     (D.  47, 12, 3,  3;  Paul,  Sent.  1,  21,  6.) 

Investitive  Facts. — (i.)  A  devoted  place  we  make  so  by  our  own  choice 
by  bringing  a  dead  man  into  a  spot  that  is  ours,  if  only  it  is  our  part  to  bury 
him.     (G.  2,  6.) 

But  in  provincial  soil,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  a  place  cannot  be 
devoted  ;  because  of  that  soil  the  Roman  people  or  Caesar  is  owner,  while 
we  have  only  the  possession  and  usufruct  A  place  of  that  sort,  however, 
although  not  devoted,  is  looked  on  as  if  it  were  {pro  religioso).  For  so,  too, 
in  the  provinces,  what  has  not  been  consecrated  by  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  people,  although  properly  not  sacred,  is  yet  looked  on  as  if  it  were. 
(G.  2,  7.) 

The  theory  that  no  ownership  {diyminium  ex  jure  Quxn'tium)  could  exijit  over  lAnds 
in  the  provinces,  inasmuch  as  they  belonged  to  the  State,  was,  by  the  construction 
explained  by  Gaius,  not  permitted  to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  the  pleasure 
of  having  their  burying-places  secure  from  intrusion.  It  will  be  observed  thAt  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  led  to  no  essential  alteration  of  the  law  of  sepaltore. 

A  devoted  place  is  made  by  each  man  of  his  own  choice,  when  he  brings 
A  dead  man  into  a  spot  that  is  his.     But  into  a  pure  spot  owned  in  common 
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you  cannot  bring  the  dead  against  the  will  of  a  joint  owner ;  into  a  burying- 
place  owned  in  common,  however,  you  may,  even  against  the  will  of  all  the 
other  owners.  And  again,  if  the  usufruct  is  another's,  it  is  held  that  the 
proprietor  cannot,  unless  the  other  consents,  make  the  place  devoted. 
Into  another's  ground,  by  the  owner's  leave,  you  may  carry  the  dead  ;  and 
even  if  he  ratifies  the  deed  only  after  the  dead  has  been  carried  in,  yet  the 
spot  becomes  devoted.     (J.  2,  i,  9.) 

A  pore  spot  is  one  not  before  used  for  interment. 

It  was  a  law,  moreover,  that  no  one  could  be  buried  within 
the  city,  even  in  his  own  land.  (Paul,  Sent  1,  21,  2 ;  D.  47, 
12,  3,  5.)' 

DAvjaiTiTivi  Faots. — (1.)  Paul  tells  us  that  if  a  river  laid  bare 
a  sepulchre,  or  it  threatened  to  fall  down,  the  body  might 
be  removed  during  the  night,  after  the  offering  of  solemn 
sacrifices,  to  another  place,  which  would  thereupon  become 
devoted.  (Paul,  Sent  1,  21,  1;  D.  11,  7,  44,  1.)  In  other  cases 
the  removal  of  a  dead  body  from  the  place  intended  to  be  final 
was  forbidden.     (D.  11,  7,  39.) 

(2.)  If  the  land  were  taken  in  war,  it  was  regarded  as  losing 
its  character ;  which,  however,  was  restored  if  the  land  was 
reconquered.  (D,  11,  7,  36.)  "  The  tombs  of  the  enemy  are 
not  sacred  to  us,"  was  the  churlish  maxim  of  the  law.  (D.  47, 
12, 4.) 

KiKKDiES.  (1.)  Aeiio  de  tepulcro  vioUUo.  It  was  a  crime  to  hinder  the  burial  of 
any  body  wilfuUy,  or  to  violate  a  Bepulchre  (D.  47,  12,  8) ;  but  the  action  here  named 
carried  only  a  fine  in  money.  (D.  47, 12,  9.)  The  action  was  PrsBtorian,  and  was 
given  in  the  first  instance  to  the  owner  of  the  soil ;  and  if  the  owner  did  not  appear, 
then  to  anyone  that  pleased ;  and  if  seyeral  appeared,  then  to  whichever  seemed  to 
have  best  reason.    (D.  47, 1^  8,  pr.) 

When  an  action  was  brought  by  the  owner  of  the  soil,  the  damages  were  fixed  at 
rfrhntever  sum  might  be  considered  by  the  judge  to  be  proper  ;  and  if  by  a  person  not 
owner,  the  penalty  was  100  aureu  (D.  47,  12,  3,  pr.)  Condemnation  carried  with  it 
infamy.     (D.  47, 12,  1.) 

(2.)  Actio  in  factum. — To  prevent  a  person  burying  a  body  where  he  had  no 
right  The  Prtetor  says,  ''If  it  is  alleged  a  dead  man,  or  the  bones  of  a  dead 
man,  are  carried  into  pure  ground  [ix,,  ground  not  sacred>  or  devoted,  or  hallowed, 
(D.  11,  7,  2,  4)]  belonging  to  another,  or  into  a  buxying-place  to  which  there  is  no 
light,  then  the  doer  shaU  be  liable  to  an  actio  in  factum,  and  ahaU  be  subjected  to 
m  pecuniary  penalty."    (D.  11,  7,  2,  2.) 

(8.)  A  special  interdict  was  allowed  when  anyone  was  prevented  burying  a  corpse 
in  land  that  belonged  to  him.    (D.  11,  8, 1,  pr.) 

3.  Hallowed  things  (res  sanctae\  too,  such  as  walls  and  gates,  are  in  a  way 
under  Heaven's  law,  and  therefore  form  part  of  no  one's  goods.  And  the 
fcason  why  we  call  walls  hallowed  is  this,  that  a  capital  penalty  is  fixed  for 
those  that  do  them  any  wrong.    And  for  the  same  reason,  too,  we  call  those 


1  Xn  TMe$,    SumAnem  mortuum  in  wrbe  n$  Hpdilo  neve  writo,    (p.  22.) 
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of  statutes  in  which  we  fix  the  penalties  for  those  that  act  in  defiance 
1  statutes  "  sanctions."    (J.  t,  I,  lo  j  G.  I,  8.) 

.donii  dcriiea  Kuutiu  a  taagaint  hottiat.    It  «M  ttnul  ftt  tlia  tounilatlm  of  wslli 
:leat  d^ea  to  moke  valuable  ucrificei,  aa  of  a  bono,  and  ■omfltinwa  era  of 

Tibaesadors  also  were  regarded  as  hallowed  :  perBoua  who 

;k  or  injured  them  were  delivered  up  to  tlie  nation  they 

esented.     (D.  50,  7,  17,  pr.) 

lie  walls  of  cities  cnuld  not  bo  touched  or  eveu  repaired 

out  the  authority  of  the  State.     To  leap  the  walls  was  the 

ice  for  which  Romulus  is  said  to  have   killed  bis  brother 

us.     (D.  1,  8,  11.) 

flings  sacred  and  hallowed  were  protected  by  an  interdict 

:h  was  both  prohibitory  and  restitutory.     (D.  43,  8,  S,  19 ; 

3,  6,  2.) 

C.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  VOLUNTARY  ALIENATION. 
lie  Roman  law  imposed  reetrictioni  on  the  voluntary  aliena- 
of  property,  both  in  respect  of  the  mode  of  alienation  snd 
of  the  amountthat  mightbe  given.  A  voluntary  alienation 
le  that  a  person  is  not  compelled  by  law  to  make ;  as  a  gift.' 
A.)  Restrictions  as  to  the  mode  of  voluntary  alienation, 
lere  are  other  gifts  too  made  without  any  thought  of  death,  and  called 
vivos.  These  are  not  to  be  compared  to  legacies  in  any  respect,  and 
X  completed  they  cannot  be  readily  revoked.  And  they  are  completed 
the  giver  has  openly  declared  his  intention,  whether  in  writing  or  not 
^tnirtituCion,  too,  has  determined  that  these  gifts,  like  sales,  should  in 
selves  involve  the  necessity  of  delivery,  but  so  that  if  no  delivery  took 
,  they  should  be  fully  and  completely  valid,  and  the  necessity  of  delivery 
d  rest  upon  the  giver.  And  since  the  arrangements  of  former  emperors 
i  that  such  gifts  should  be  registered  in  the  public  records  if  of  more 
200  sttlidi,  our  constitution  has  extended  the  amount  to  500  leliM,  and 
,cd  that  gifts  up  to  that  sum  shall  stand  even  without  registratLon.  It 
;oo,  found  certain  gifts,  of  which  registration  is  entirely  needless,  which 
1  themselves  most  fully  valid.  And  many  other  points  beside  we  have 
I  tending  to  the  freer  issue  of  gifts,  that  can  all  be  gathered  from  oar 
itutions  laid  down  regarding  this.  Yet  it  must  be  known  that  although 
rifts  are  quite  unqualified,  still  if  those  that  receive  the  boon  prove 
aieful,  we  have  by  our  constitution  given  leave  to  revoke  the  gifti  on 
in  fixed  grounds.  For  we  would  not  have  those  that  have  bestowed 
property  on  others  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  these  very  men  outrage  or 
ifter  the  fashions  enumerated  in  our  constitution.  (J.  a,  7,  a.) 
thii  paaaage  JwUnian  daala  with  two  very  diatinct  tboogb  eloaaly  raUt»d  aaV 
tuluntarj  promiaaa  and  viduutary  alioDatioiu.    Hie  effaot  ol  a  Tolaata^  pmMb* 

'  "Q«»rf  wdiajitn aytate emttjilt^."    (D.  K^  17,  U) 
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to  Uod  the  piomlaer  to  deliver  what  be  promised  ;  but  until  delivery  there  was 
BO  change  of  ownenhip  in  the  thing.  Hoieover,  gifts  exceeding  500  toltdi  must  be 
registered. 

Constantine  enacted  that  voluntary  aUcnations  should  be  evidenced  by  a  written 
doentaent,  containing  the  name  of  the  donor,  and  a  description  of  the  natnre  of  his  rights 
and  of  the  property  ;  that  this  docnment  shoidd  be  registered,  and  that  the  property 
should  be  delivered  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  (C.  Th.  8,  12,  1 ;  G.  Th.  8, 12,  8.) 
These  precautions  were  superseded  by  the  rules  introduced  by  Justinian. 

(B.)  Restrictions  ou  the  amount  of  gifts. 

I.  An  old  statute  {lex  Cincia,  B.O.  204)  that  continued  to  exist 
up  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  but  fell  into  desuetude  before 
Justinian,  prohibited  gifts  beyond  a  certain  amount  (which  is 
not  stated),  except  as  between  certain  relatives.  Gifts  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  exceeded  the  limit,  but  no  further,  were 
void.  (Frag.  Vat.  266  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  pr.  1.)  It  seems,  however, 
that  if  the  donor  did  not  revoke  the  gift  during  his  life  or  by 
will,  the  gift  was  confirmed.     (Frag.  Vat.  2U4.) 

Hie  persons  exempted  from  the  restrictions  of  the  lez  Oineia  were  (1)  a!l  persons 
rdated  by  blood  (coffnati)  up  to  the  fifth  degree,  and  to  second  cousins  in  the  sixth 
degree ;  also  those  In  whose  poteHat,  manus,  or  maneipium  such  persons  were,  or 
thote  over  whom  such  persons  hsd  poteataSf  manu$,  or  tnaneipium,  (Frag.  Tat.  298- 
301.)  (2)  Persons  related  by  affinity,  so  long  as  the  tie  lasts,  but  no  longer.  (Frag. 
Vat.  302.)  (3)  Tutors  to  pupils,  but  not  pupils  to  tutors.  (Frag.  Vat  304.)  (4) 
Patrons  and  freedmen.  (Frag.  Vat  307-309.)  (5)  Any  blood  relation  beyond  the 
sixth  degree  conld  make  a  gift  as  a  dowry.    (Frag.  Vat  305,  306.) 

II.  Gifts  between  Husband  and  Wife.  Before  marriage,  an 
intending  husband  or  wife  could  make  gifts  to  the  other  without 
restriction,  and  the  gifts  might  even  be  conditional  upon  the 
celebration  of  the  marriage  (Frag.  Vat.  262) ;  but  after  mar- 
riage a  husband  could  not  make  a  gift  to  his  wife,  nor  to  her 
father,  if  she  were  under  his  poteatas ;  nor  could  a  wife  make 
a  gift  to  her  husband,  nor  to  his  father,  if  he  were  in  his  father's 
pciesta^,  nor  to  his  children  if  they  were  in  his  potestas,  (C.  5, 
I69  4 ;  Frag.  Vat.  269.)  In  the  age  of  Antoninus  this  rule  was 
ascribed  to  custom  (D.  24, 1,  1 ;  D.  24,  1,  3,  pr.)  ;  but  it  has  been 
poiDted  out  that  the  prohibition  of  the  lea  Gncia  did  not  apply 
to  husband  and  wife,  from  whioh  it  may  be  perhaps  inferred 
that  the  rtile  did  not  exist  during  the  Republic,  about  B.o.  200. 

When  a  wife  ceased  to  be  in  the  manim  of  her  husband,  she 
enjoyed  complete  proprietary  independence,  unless  she  re- 
mained in  the  poiestae  of  her  father.  Thus  the  wife,  like  the 
husband,  kept  her  property  separate.  As  both,  therefore, 
might  by  foolish  generosity  be  deprived  of  their  property,  the 
ttde  prohibiting  gifts  was  made  applicable  to  both ;  for,  as  was 
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said  by  the  Emperor  Autonimis,  the  object  of  marriage  was  the 
satisfaction  of  an  honourable  love,  and  not  that  either  husband 
or  wife  should  gain  money  by  it.     (D.  24,  1,  3,  pr.) 

ExcepiionB, — 1.  Birthday  and  other  presents,  if  moderate  in 
amount,  were  not  prohibited.  According  to  custom,  every  year 
husbands  made  presents  to  their  wives  on  the  Kalends  of  March, 
and  wives  to  their  husbands  on  the  Saturnalia.  (D.  24,  1, 
31,  8.) 

2.  Gifts  were  valid  if  they  were  not  to  take  eflFect  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage.  A  gift  made  in  contemplation  of 
an  immediate  divorce  was  valid ;  but  was  prohibited  if  made 
with  reference  to  a  future  possible  divorce.  (D.  24,  1,  60,  1 ; 
D.  24,  1,  62,  1 ;  D.  24,  1,  12.) 

3.  Gifts  were  not  prohibited  unless  they  made  the  giver 
poorer,  and  also  the  receiver  richer.     (D.  24,  1,  25.) 

A  htuband  refuses  a  legacy  or  inheritance,  whicH  thereby  goes  to  his  wife.  Although 
the  husband  did  this  by  way  of  gift,  the  wife*s  title  is  perfect.  The  renunciation  does 
not  take  from  the  husband's  property.     (D.  24, 1,  5, 18  ;  D.  2i,  1,  6,  14.) 

Either  husband  or  wife  may  grant  to  the  other,  as  a  gift,  a  burial-place.  (D.  24, 1, 
5,  8  ;  D.  24,  1,  5,  9. )  A  gift  to  a  wife  of  a  valuable  tombstone  is  not  void,  but  the 
property  in  it  remains  in  the  husband  until  a  dead  body  is  placed  there,  and  the  place 
becomes  devoted.    The  gift  does  not  enrich  the  wife.     (D.  24,  1,  6, 10.) 

A  husband  may  present  a  slave  to  his  wife  with  a  view  to  manumission,  although 
indirectly  this  was  a  gift  of  the  valuable  rights  of  patronage.     (C.  5,  16,  22  ;  D.  24, 

1.  9.  1.) 

Either  husband  or  wife  may  have  the  use  of  the  other's  slaves,  or  of  a  dwelling- 
house,  gratuitously.     (D.  24,  1,  18.) 

Either  party  may  surrender  to  the  other  a  thing  pledged  to  the  other  without  a 
consideration,  the  debt  not  being  thereby  extinguished.     (D.  42,  8,  18.) 

Gifts  by  a  wife  to  her  husband,  to  enable  him  to  acquire  any  public  dignity,  are 
valid.  Hence  gifts  to  defray  the  expenses  of  standing  for  office  or  of  the  games. 
(D.  24,  1,  42 ;  D.  24,  1,  40.) 

Confirmation  of  invalid  gifts. — The  prohibition  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  lifetime  of  the  pai'ties;  after  the  marriage 
was  at  an  end,  gifts  might  take  effect.  Therefore,  just  as 
a  gift  made  before  marriage,  to  take  effect  only  after 
marriage,  was  declared  void,  so  a  gift  during  marriage  to 
take  effect  after  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  death 
of  one  of  the  parties,  was  valid.  (D.  39,  6,  43;  D.  24,  1, 
9,  2 ;  D.  24,  1,  11,  pr.)  A  husband  or  wife,  therefore,  having 
made  gifts  to  the  other,  could  confirm  them  ,by  WilL  It 
became  usual  to  insert  in  wills  a  clause  to  that  effect,  when 
it  was  desired  that  gifts  made  during  marriage  should  be 
retained.  At  length  Antoninus,  before  coming  to  the  throne 
in  the  reign  of  Severus,  carried  a  SenatuM    ConsuUum  to  tl^e 
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effect  that  all  gifts  invalid  during  the  marriage  should  become 

valid  on  the  death  of  the  donor,  unless   expressly  revoked 

during  life,  or  by  testament.     (D.  24,  I,  32,  2.)     A  question, 

however,  arises  where  property  was  not  given,  but  only  a 

promise  made.     Can  the  promise  be  enforced  against  the  heir 

of  the  deceased?     There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between 

the  two  great  classical  jurists,  Papinian  and  Ulpian.     Papinian 

held  that  the  Senatus  Cansuhum  applied  only  to  gifts  of  things, 

and  that  an  invalid  promise  was  not  made  obligatory  by  the 

death   of   the   promisor.      (D.    24,  1,   23.)    Ulpian,   however, 

explicitly  held  that  a  stipulation,  for  example,  for  an  annuity, 

could  be  enforced  after  the  death  of  the  promisor,  if  he  had  not 

withdrawn  from  it  in  his  lifetime.     (D.  24,  1,  33,  pr. ;  D.  24,  1, 

33,  2.)    Justinian  decided  not  merely  that  all  such  promises 

should  be  enforced,  but  that  even,  a  mortgage  or  pledge  by  the 

husband  of  the  things  promised  should  not  be  considered  an 

implied  revocation  of  the  gifta     (Nov.  162,  1.)    Previous  to 

this  time  pledging  a  thing  had  been  construed  as  a  tacit 

revocation.    (C.  5,  16,  12  ;  D.  24,  1,  32,  6.) 

In  certain  cases,  however,  death  did  not  operate  as  a 
ratification. 

(1.)  If  the  parties  were  divorced,  or  even  permanently 
separated  without  a  formal  divorce,  and  not  re-married  before 
death.    (D.  24,  1,  62,  1 ;  D.  24,  1,.  32,  10 ;  D.  24,  1,  32,  19.) 

(2.)  If  the  donee  or  receiver  of  the  gift  died  first,  or  was 
reduced  to  slavery.     (D.  24, 1,  32,  6 ;  D.  24,  1,  32, 18.) 

(3.)  Such  confirmed  gifts  were  subject  to  the  rules  appUcable 
to  gifts  made  mortis  eatua.  Therefore  both  doner  and  donee 
must  have  a  capacity  to  give  and  receive^  at  the  time  of  death. 
(C.  5, 16,  24 ;  D.  24,  1,  32,  7  ;  D.  24,  1,  32,  &> 

(4.)  Justinian,  in  the  Code^  required  the  gift  to  be  expressly 
confirmed  by  will  if  it  exceeded  thfr  amount  that  required 
registration;  but  the  provision  was  repealed  in  the  Novels. 
According  to  the  latest  law,,  sueh  gifts  took  effect  up  to  the 
amount  that  did  not  require  registration^  but  beyond  that 
amount  were  invalid.     (C.  5, 16,  25  ;  Nov.  162,  1,  2.) 

III.  Gifts  to  concubines  or  natural  children.  Constantino 
seems  to  have  prohibited  all  gifts  or  bequests  to  natural  children 
or  concubines.  (Nov.  89,  pr. ;  C.  Th.  4,  6,  1.)  This  was  part 
of  his  policy  to  discourage  and  repress  cpncubinage.  With  this 
object  in  view  he  introduced,  on  the  one  hand,  the  privilege  of 
legitimation  by  subsequent  maniage ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
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he  imposed  on  conciibines  and  natural  children  an  incapacity  to 
take  any  property  from  the  father,  either  in  his  lifetime  or  on 
his  death.  In  A.D.  371,  however,  we  find  this  severity  miti- 
gated in  certain  cases  by  a  constitution  of  Valentinian,  Valens, 
and  Gratian.  (C.  Th.  4,  6,  1.)  If  a  person  died  leaving  legiti- 
mate children  or  grandchildren,  or  a  father  or  mother,  all  gifts 
or  bequests  made  by  him  to  his  concubine  or  natural  children 
exceeding  one-twelfth  of  his  property  were  declared  void.  Ka 
person  died  without  leaving  such  relatives,  he  could  give  his 
concubine  or  natural  children  as  much  as  one-fourth,  but  not 
more.  In  substance  this  provision  agrees  with  a  subsequent 
constitution  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  A.D.  403.  (C.  5,  27, 2.) 
Justinian  admitted  a  further  relaxation.  If  a  person  has  any 
legitimate  children,  he  cannot  give  his  natural  children  or  hi» 
concubine  more  than  one -twelfth  of  his  property.  If  he  leaves 
no  legitimate  children,  but  ascendants,  for  whom  he  is  obliged 
to  provide  in  his  will,  then  the  natural  children  can  get  as  mucb 
as  the  father  pleases,  if  enough  is  left  to  satisfy  the  legal  claims 
of  the  ascendants.  If  there  are  no  legitimate  children,  and  no 
•uch  ascendants,  a  father  may  leave  his  whole  property  to  bis 
concubine  or  natural  children.     (Nov.  89,  2.) 

IV.  It  was  enacted  by  Severus  and  Antoninus  that  alienations 
made  by  persons  after  the  commission  of  a  capital  crime,  with- 
out valuable  consideration,  should  be  invalid  if  condemnation 
followed.    (D.  39,  5,  15 ;  D.  39,  5,  31,  4.) 


Extension  op  iNYEsniivE  and  Transvestitive  Facts. 

We  may,  with  Savigny,  regard  Agency  as  an  extension  of 
investitive  and  transvestitive  facts.  It  is  convenient^  in  the 
first  instance,  to  assume  that  a  transvestitive  fact  operate? 
universally — that  anybody  may  become  the  owner  of  anything. 
Thereafter  the  qualifications  to  which  this  statement  is  subject 
maybe  enumerated, — the  persons  that  cannot  be  owners,  and 
the  things  that  cannot  be  the  objects  of  ownership.  But  the 
transvestitive  facts  admit  of  extension  as  well  as  restriction. 
Thus,  if  A  mancipates  a  slave  to  B,  B  becomes  owner,  and  that 
is  the  simple  form ;  but  if,  in  consequence  of  the  mancipatioD. 
not  B,  but  C  becomes  owner,  then  we  have  a  transvestitive  fact 
operating  in  favour  of  C,  who  has  taken  no  part  in  the  trans- 
action. We  may  regard  this  as  an  extension  of  the  simple 
transvestitive  fact. 
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Did  the  Boman  law  recognise  any  such  eixtension  —  any 
agency!  In  answering  this  question  a  distinction  of  much 
importance  and  constant  recurrence  appears  in  view.  It  is 
that  between  the  old  formal  and  the  newer  non-formal  modes 
of  conveyance.  In  respect  of  the  former,  no  agency  was  pos- 
sible except  through  slaves  or  persons  in  an  analogous  state ; 
but  in  respect  of  the  informal  modes  of  conveyance,  such  as 
delivery,  agency  was  permitted  universally. 

A.  Agency  in  respect  of  the  formal  transvestitive  facts. 

We  acquire  things  not  only  ourselves  directly,  but  also  by  means  of  those 
that  we  have  in  o\xx  potestas  \manus  or  mancipium\  and  also  of  those  slaves 
in  whom  we  have  a  usufruct ;  and  further,  of  freemen  or  slaves  belonging  to 
others  that  we  possess  in  good  faith.  Let  us  look  into  these  cases  narrowly 
one  by  one.    0-  ^>  9i  pr. ;  G.  2,  86.) 

1.  Slaves  and  persons  subject  Xopott^ta^^  manus^  or  mandpiurrk 

And  further,  all  that  [your  children  in  potestate^  and  all  that]  your  slaves 
[receive  by  mancipatio  or]  obtain  by  mere  delivery  {traditio\  all  rights 
that  they  acquire  by  stipulation  or  on  any  other  ground  whatever,  all  are 
acquired  for  you,  and  that  though  you  know  it  not,  or  even  against  your  will : 
for  the  slave  that  is  in  your  potestas  can  have  nothing  of  his  own.  And, 
therefore,  if  he  is  appointed  heir,  he  cannot  enter  on  the  inheritance  except 
at  your  bidding  ;  and  if  at  your  bidding  he  does  enter,  it  is  for  you  he  acquires 
the  inheritance,  just  as  if  you  bad  been  appointed  heir.  And  so  also  with  a 
l^;acy.    (J.  2,  9,  3 ;  G.  2,  87.) 

But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  when  a  slave  belongs  to  one  man  in  hms^ 
and  to  another  ex  jure  Quiritiumj  all  that  is  acquired  through  that  slave,  on 
any  ground,  goes  to  the  owner  in  bonis,    (G.  2,  88.) 

And  not  only  property  {proprietas}  is  acquired  for  you  by  persons  in  your 
poUUaSy  but  also  possession.  For  when  they  have  gained  possession  of  a 
thing,  that  possession  is  held  to  be  yours.  And  thus,  by  means  of  them,  the 
time  for  usucapio  or  longi  temporis  possessio  begins  to  run.  (J.  2,  9,  3 ; 
G.  2,  89.) 

But  as  regards  persons  in  manu  or  in  mancipio^  though  by  means  of  them 
you  acquire  property  on  any  ground,  just  as  through  persons  in  youx potestas^ 
yety  whether  you  acquire  possession  is  usually  questioned,  because  they 
themselves  are  not  in  your  possession.    (G.  2,  90.) 

2.  Slaves  possessed  in  good  faith. 

The  same  decision  has  been  come  to  with  regard  to  a  person  in  good 
faith  in  your  possession,  and  that  whether  he  is  free  or  another  man's  slave. 
For  the  decision  as  to  him  that  has  the  usufruct  holds  with  regard  to  the 
possessor  in  good  £&ith  toa  All  he  acquires,  therefore,  on  any  ground 
outside  those  two,  belongs  either  to  himself  if  he  is  free,  or  to  his  master  if 
he  is  a  slave.    (J*  2,  9,  4  ;  G.  2,  92.) 

"Outside    ihoie  two."— For   tho  meaning  of  this,  see  the  i'oUowino;    e 
"3.  Skvet  held  in  usufmct'* 
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But  if  the  possessor  in  good  faith  has  come  by  usucafno  to  own  the  slave, 
and  thus  to  be  his  master,  then  all  the  slave  acquires  on  any  ground  goes  to 
him  as  his  master.    (J.  2,  9,  4  ;  G.  2,  93.) 

Biit  he  that  has  the  usufruct  cannot  become  owner  by  usucafio;  in  the 
first  place,  because  he  is  not  possessor,  but  has  only  the  right  of  use  and 
enjoyment ;  and  in  the  second  place,  because  he  knows  that  the  slave 
bdongs  to  another.  And  it  is  not  property  alone  that  you  acquire  by  means 
of  slaves  in  whom  you  have  a  usufruct  or  who  are  in  good  faith  in  your 
possession,  or  by  means  of  a  free  person  in  good  faith  in  your  service,  but 
possession  as  well.  With  regard  to  the  person  of  both  slaves  and  freemen, 
we  speak  in  accordance  with  the  limitation  just  set  forth ;  viz.,  that  the 
possession  must  have  been  gained  by  them  either  with  your  property  or  by 
their  own  exertions.     (J.  2,  9,  4.) 

3.  Slaves  held  in  usufruct. 

As  regards  slaves  held  by  you  only  in  usufruct,  it  has  been  decided  that 
all  they  gain  with  your  property  or  by  their  own  exertions  is  added  to  your 
estate  ;  but  all  they  gain  on  other  grounds  than  those  belongs  to  the  master 
that  owns  them.  And  therefore  if  such  a  slave  is  appointed  heir,  or  any 
legacy  is  left  him,  or  gift  bestowed  on  him,  it  is  acquired  not  for  the  man 
that  has  the  usufruct,  but  for  the  master  that  owns  him.    (J*  2,  9,  4.) 

B.  Non-formal  transvestitive  facts. 

From  all  this,  then,  it  appears  that  through  freemen  neither  subjected  to 
your  power  nor  possessed  by  you  in  good  faith,  and  also  through  other  men's 
slaves  in  whom  you  have  neither  the  usufruct  nor  lawful  possession,  you  can 
in  no  case  acquire.  And  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  saying  that  through  an 
outsider  nothing  can  be  acquired.  [The  only  doubt  is  with  regard  to  pos- 
session,— whether  it  can  be  acquired  through  an  agent.]    0*  ^i  9>  S\  ^* 

2,  95-) 

To  this  there  is  one  exception.    For  it  is  held  that  through  a  free  person — 

a  procurator,  \ot  instance — you  can  acquire  possession,  not  only  knowingly, 

but  even  in  ignorance,  as  was  settled  by  a  constitution  of  the  late  Emperor 

Severus.    And  by  possession  of  this  sort  you  acquire  ownership  even,  if  it 

was  the  owner  that  delivered  the  property ;  or  if  not,  you  can  acquire  it  by 

usucapiOy  or  longi  temporis praescriptio,    (J.  2,  9,  5.) 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  owner  in  person  delivers  the  property 
to  another,  or  whether  some  one  else  delivers  it  by  his  wish.    (J.  2,  i,  42.) 

And  on  this  principle,  if  anyone  is  allowed  by  the  owner  to  manage  lus 
business  freely,  and  he  in  the  course  of  business  sells  goods  and  delivers 
them,  he  thereby  makes  them  the  property  of  the  receiver.    (J.  2,  i,  43.) 

Titius  and  Gaius  bought  land,  which  was  delivered  to  Titius  partly  for  himself  aud 
partly  as  the  agent  of  Gaius.  By  this  deliveiy  Gaius  becomes  part  owner  of  the  land. 
(D.  41,  1,  20,  2 ;  C.  4,  27,  1  j  C.  7,  32,  8.) 

Sempronius  takes  delivery  of  a  slave  from  MaBvius  with  the  intention  of  holding 
it  for  Julia.  Julia  afterwards  hears  of  the  transaction.  Ftom  that  moment  she 
begins  to  acquire  by  ti«urapio.     (C.  7,  32,  1.) 

Titius,  the  agent  of  Julius,  at  his  request  buys  a  farm,  and  takes  delivery  of  it  in 
the  name  of  Julius.  That  delivery  immediately  vests  the  ownership  in  Julius,  even 
befuTtt  he  knows  that  the  delivery  has  actually  taken  place.     (D.  41,  1,  13   pr.)     If, 
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howerer,  Titios  bought  the  f ann  without  Miy  apecial  order,  Jnliui  doeii  not  become 
owner  uotU  be  bears  of  the  tnumction,  and  ratifies  it    (D.  41,  2,  42. 1. ) 

The  distinction  between  formal  and  non-formal  Investitive 
Facts  pervades  the  whole  Roman  law.  It  appears  in  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves,  adoption,  conveyance  of  property,  contract, 
inheritance,  and  procedure.  Everywhere  the  Roman  law  pre- 
sents the  same  characteristic.  In  antiquity  it  was  characterised 
by  a  spirit  of  intense  formalism — a  spirit  emulated  by  the  jurists 
in  the  narrow  pedantry  of  their  interpretation.  The  forms 
or  ceremonies  had  doubtless  at  some  remote  period  a  real  sig- 
nificance, if  for  nothing  else,  as  symbolising  an  almost  super- 
stitious reverence  for  law.  These  forms  had  also  a  marked 
utility  among  a  people  to  whom  the  art  of  writing  was  unknown 
as  an  instrument  in  the  transactions  of  daily  life.  It  followed 
that  no  one  could  be  affected  by  the  forms  except  the  persons 
that  actually  took  part  in  the  ceremony.  Hence  the  general 
rule,  that  in  no  legal  transaction  could  one  freeman  represent 
or  act  for  another.  The  only  exception  was  in  the  case  of 
slaves,  and  other  persons  subjected  to  a  qualified  ownership. 
But  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  law  paid  less  attention  to 
forms,  and  more  to  the  meaning  and  intention  of  parties,  the 
rule  of  the  civil  law  was  felt  as  an  inconvenience  as  well  as  an 
anomaly.  Thus  it  was  held  that  anyone  could  acquire  posses- 
sion by  another,  so  that  the  possession  of  A  should  be  held  to 
be  the  possession  of  B.  In  the  later  period  of  the  Roman  law 
delivery  of  possession  {iraditio)  became  the  exclusive  mode  of 
conveying  property ;  and  thus,  as  Justinian  states,  ownership 
could  be  acquired  not  only  by  slaves,  but  by  any  free  person. 

Remedies. 

A.  Bkmedizs  in  rsspict  of  Kigrtb  Ain>  Duties. 

First,  Rights  to  moreftbles.  {Re9  m  mavetUe$,  sad  ret  mobileM,) 
I.  Thstt — Actio  FuHL  ThiB  is  the  remedy  against  the  thief.  It  is  concurrent 
with  other  actions,  such  as  the  ordinary  actions  for  recovering  ownership  [vinduxUio, 
acHo  ad  exhibendum),  but  generally  these  would  only  be  resorted  to  when  the  stolen 
article  (rafuriiva)  was  in  the  possession  of  a  person  innocent  of  the  theft.  The  actio 
furH  is  cumulative  with  the  condictio  furtiva,  an  action  whose  choracteriBtics  will  be 
presently  described.     (D.  13,  1,  7,  1.) 

The  actio  furtiy  whether  brought  for  twofold  or  for  fourfold  the  loss,  looks 
only  to  the  recovery  of  the  penalty.  For  the  recovery  of  the  thing  itself  the 
master  had  a  remedy  outside  this — by  vindication  namely,  or  condictio.  Vindt- 
catio  is  the  remedy  against  the  possessor,  whether  that  is  the  thief  or  some 
one  else.  Condictio  lies  against  the  thief  himself  or  his  heir,  although  he  is 
not  the  possessor.    (J.  4i  i,  19.) 
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1.  The  penalty  for  th^f  t  varied  according  as  the  thief  was  or  waa  not  caught  in 
the  act.  Hence  a  distinction  between  manifest  and  non-manifest  thefl  (PmkK» 
manifettum  and  nee  mani/estum.)  The  standard  of  punishment  was  thos  deter* 
mined  with  a  regard  to  the  feelings  of  vengeance  that  might  be  expected  to 
actuate  a  sufferer  taking  into  his  own  hands  the  punishment  for  the  depredations  os 
his  property. 

The  penalty  for  a  thief  taken  in  the  act  {rnanifestifurit)  was  by  the  statute 
of  the  XII  Tables  capital.  For  a  freeman  was  scourged,  and  adjudged  (o/d- 
dictus)  to  him  from  whom  he  had  stolen.  But  whether  he  was  made  a  slave 
by  being  so  adjudged,  or  was  put  in  the  position  of  a  debtor  assigned  to  a 
creditor  (adjudicatus\  was  a  question  among  the  older  writers.  A  slave, 
again,  was  scourged  in  like  manner  and  put  to  death.  But  afterwards  the 
harshness  of  the  penalty  was  censured  ;  and  for  a  theft  by  a  slave  as  well  as 
by  a  freeman  the  remedy  fixed  by  the  Praetor's  edict  was  an  action  for  four- 
fold the  amount.    (G.  3,  189.) 

For  a  thief  not  taken  in  the  act  {tuc  mamfesit\  the  penalty  imposed  by 
the  statute  of  the  XI I  Tables  was  an  action  for  twofold  the  amount ;  and  this 
the  Praetor  retains.    (G.  3,  190.) 

The  penalty  for  theft  is,  where  the  thief  is  taken  in  the  act — fourfold, 
whether  he  be  slave  or  free  ;  where  he  is  not — twofold.    (J.  4,  i,  5.) 

The  severity  of  the  penalty  for  theft  was  probably  due  not  to  the  cruel  dispdritioa 
of  the  lawgiver,  but  to  the  weakness  of  the  executive  authority.  It  was  a  high  bribe 
to  induce  the  party  whose  goods  were  stolen  to  forego  the  right  of  private  vengeance. 
By  the  XII  Tables  a  nocturnal  or  an  armed  thief  might  be  lawfully  slain.  When 
the  dvil  authority  had  once  established  its  ascendancy,  there  was  no  longer  any  jn- 
tification  of  such  excessive  severity,  and  the  Pnetor  modified  the  law  in  the  maniMr 
Klated  in  the  text. 

Furtum  manifestum^  some  have  said,  is  theft  detected  while  it  is  still 
being  committed.  Others  go  further  and  say  that  it  is  theft  detected  while 
the  thief  is  still  on  the  spot  where  it  is  committed  :  for  instance,  if  olives  are 
stolen  in  an  olive-grove  or  grapes  in  a  vineyard,  as  long  as  the  thief  is  in 
that  olive-grove  or  vineyard  ;  or  if  in  a  house,  as  long  as  the  thief  is  in  that 
house.  Others  again  go  still  further,  and  say  that  a  theft  must  be  called 
manifestum  if  detected  before  the  things  stolen  have  been  carried  to  the 
place  where  the  thief  meant  to  carry  them.  And  others,  going  further  still, 
say  whenever  the  thief  is  seen  holding  the  thing  stolen.  This  last  opinion 
has  net  been  accepted.  And  even  the  opinion  of  those  that  think  that  until 
the  things  stolen  have  been  carried  to  the  place  meant  for  them  by  the 
thief,  the  theft,  if  detected,  is  a  furtum  manifestum^  has  been  disapproved 
by  most.  For  it  raises  doubts  as  to  the  limit  of  time  to  be  set,  whether  one 
day  or  more  ;  a  point  that  comes  in,  because  often  the  thief  means  to  cany 
things  stolen  in  one  State  into  other  States  or  provinces.  Therefore,  of  the 
two  opinions  first  stated,  one  or  other  is  the  approved  one  ;  and  most  prefer 
the  latter.    (G.  3,  184.) 

A  fur  manifestus  is  what  the  Greeks  call  t*x  Avro^ut^tf),  And  the  term 
includes  not  only  the  thief  taken  in  the  very  act,  but  also  the  thief  taken  on 
the  spot  where  the  theft  is  committed  ;  for  instance,  if  he  has  committed  a 
theft  in  a  house,  and  is  taken  before  he  goes  out  of  the  door  ;  or  in  an  olive 
grove,  or  vineyard  of  olives  or  grapes,  and  is  taken  while  still  in  that  olive 
grove  or  vineyard.    And  even  further  than  this  the  term  furtum  mani/aimm 
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must  be  extended.  For  so  long  as  the  thief  is  seen  or  taken  still  holding 
the  thing  stolen,  and  that  whether  in  private  or  in  public,  by  its  owner  or 
by  anyone  else,  before  he  has  reached  the  place  where  he  meant  to  carry 
the  thing  and  lay  it  down,  he  is  ^fur  manifestus.  But  if  he  has  carried  it 
to  the  point  to  which  he  meant  to  carry  it,  although  he  is  taken  with  the 
thing  stolen  in  his  possession,  he  is  not  9k  fur  manifestus.    (J.  4,  1, 3.) 

WhatykrA///r  nee  manifestum  is,  appears  from  what  we  have  said.  For 
all  that  b  not  nuuufestum  is  mc  manifestum,    Q.  4,  i|  3  ;  G.  3,  185.) 

Tlie  penalty  was  double  or  qaadmple — what  ?  A  difference  existed  when  the 
owner  ((ionujttM)  sued  the  thief,  and  when  any  other  perBon  interested  in  the  property 
did  10. 

(1.)  The  owner,  as  a  general  role,  was  confined  to  the  price  or  real  valae  of  the 
•tolen  property.  (D.  47,  2,  80,  1.)  (xVoit  q^md  intereH  aed  rei  verum  premium,  D.  47, 
%  60,  pr.) 

(2.)  A  person,  not  an  owner,  having  a  right  to  iw  a  thief,  recovers  double  what  he 
loBM  by  tile  theft,  not  twice  the  worth  of  the  article  stolen.     (D.  47,  2,  80, 1.) 

A*a  female  slave  is  stolen  from  him  and  sold  by  the  thief  to  B,  an  innocent 
percfaaser,  who  gives  the  thief  two  aureL  The  slave  is  again  ■tolen  by  Attins,  who  is 
saed  both  by  A  and  B.  What  penalties  will  each  recover  T  A  obtains  doable  the 
vftlae  of  the  slave,  B  doable  the  value  of  his  interest  {duplum  quanti  ejus  tn- 
teroL)  The  owner  measures  by  tbs  ownerihip,  the  potsesMr  by  the  posseefeion. 
(D.  47,  2,  74.) 

Tile  valne  of  the  thing,  if  it  afterwards  perishes  or  is  deteriorated,  is  taken  as  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  theft.  But  if  its  value  is  enhanced  between  the  time  of  the 
theft  and  the  commencement  of  the  action,  its  maximum  valne  is  taken.  (D.  47, 
2,  60,  pr.) 

Thus,  a  thief  steals  a  child,  and  is  sued  by  the  owner  when  the  child  has  grown 
up :  the  measure  of  damages  is  not  the  value  of  the  child,  but  the  highest  value  of 
the  adalt ;  because  it  would  be  monstrous  to  give  the  thief  the  benefit  of  any  change 
reralting  from  his  own  wrong.     (D.  47,  2,  67,  2.) 

The  owner  also  can  add  remote  damages. 

A  has  aold  an  article  to  B,  which  he  is  bound  to  give  to  B  by  a  day  named 
under  a  penalty.  Before  the  day,  the  article  is  stolen,  and  A  has  to  pay  the  penalty. 
He  recovers  from  the  thief  twice  what  he  has  had  to  pay.     (D.  47,  2,  67,  1.) 

A  slave  instituted  heir  is  stolen.  The  thief  must  pay  twice  the  value  of  the  in- 
heritance, as  well  as  twice  the  value  of  the  slave.     (D.  47,  2,  62,  28.) 

When  securities  are  stolen  {tahuUx  vd  cautionet),  the  thief  must  pay  double  er 
q^ruple  not  merely  the  value  of  the  material,  but  of  the  sums  for  which  the  docu- 
ments were  the  securities.  (D.  47,  2,  27,  pr.)  It  makes  no  difference  if  the  documents 
we  cancelled  (D.  47,  2,  82,  3),  unless  there  is  other  valid  evidence.     (D.  47,  2,  27,  2.) 

2.  The  aeUo  furti  may  be  brought  by  the  heirs  of  the  injured  person,  but  not 
^tnit  the  heirs  of  the  thief,  because  the  action  is  penal.  (D.  47,  2,  41,  1 ;  C. 
«,  2, 16u 

3.  Aggravated  theft.  {De  ineendio,  ruina,  naufragto,  rate,  nave  expugruUa, 
(D.  47.  9.) 

Whoi  the  theft  was  committed  from  a  building  on  fire,  a  house  fallen  down,  a 
shipwreck,  or  a  boat  or  ship  attacked  by  force,  the  thief  was  liable  to  a  fourfold 
penalty  if  the  action  were  brought  within  the  year,  but  after  that  time  only  to  a  single 
P«iialty.    The  words  of  the  edict  are  given.     (D.  47,  9,  1,  pr.) 

The  Pretor  says, — If  it  is  alleged  that  a  man,  after  a  fire,  the  fall  of  houses,  or  a 
diipwreck,  or  by  the  violent  capture  of  a  boat  or  ship,  has  carried  off  any  plunder,  or 
has  knowingly  received  it,  or  has  under  these  circumstances  inflicted  any  damage  on  any 
one,  against  that  man  I  will  give  a  remedy — if  within  a  year  from  the  first  time  there 
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«r  to  ttj  th*  ette,  than  [nr  fourfold  the  low  ;  if  kfter  »  jtmi,  than  for  Ibe  loai 

le  odict  kl«n  inoladM  buDdingi  adjaeont  to  tlioM  thkt  an  bQirwd  or  iaxe  faUei 

(D.  47,  9.1,3.) 
Hffragiun  iDclnde*  wtut  ii  cut  aihore  st  Um  tims  of  k  wreck,  bat  not  when  u 
■1  hH  eUpud.     (D.  47,  0,  2  ;  D.  47,  9,  G.)     What  a  ilolen  on  the  ihore,  not 
the  eidtement  of  the  ihipwreck,  filli  under  the  head  of  limple  IhefL     (D.  47, 
ir. ;  D.  47,  9,  3,  6 ;  D.  47,  8,  4, 1.) 

ie  vd  narc  expwgtiata  u  wben  a  boat  at  veuet  U  attacked  b;  [nntss  or  robbnt, 
iJDga  are  itoleD  either  bjr  them  or  b;  othen  nndercoTer  of  the  tumolk  (D.  17, 
■) 

.  Other  actions  in  case  of  theft. 

'  thefts  there  are  [according  to  Servius  Sulpicius  and  Masurius  Sabious, 
cinds,  manifeshim  and  ntc  mtaUftstum,  conctptunt  and  oblalum.  But 
a  makes]  two  kinds  only,  maniftstum  and  rue  mani/iiiuinj-  for  aw- 
vt  and  oblalum  are  rather  species  of  procedure  attaching  to  theft  ihui 
of  theft.  [And  this  is  certainly  the  truer  view,  as  will  appear  below. 
1,3:0.3,183.) 

iior  (whether  ionooent  cr  pot 


le  term  furtutn  concepium  is  applied  when  in  a  man's  house,  before 
sses,  something  that  has  been  stolen  is  sought  and  found.  For  agatnsi 
here  is  a  special  action,  even  although  he  is  not  the  thief,  called  the 
IJurti)  conetpti.     a-4,  >,4;  G,  3.  186.) 

FvxVam  D5.'alun.    Impoung  etolen  gooda  on  one  to  eieape  the  former  actioii. 

le  Xtrmjiirtum  oblalum  is  applied  when  something  that  has  been  stcden 
lught  to  you  by  some  one,  and  Is  found  on  formal  search  in  your  house, 
ially  if  brought  to  you  with  the  intention  that  it  shall  be  found  in  your 
:  and  not  in  the  giver's.  For  you,  in  whose  house  it  is  found  upon  a 
il  search,  have  a  special  action  against  the  man  that  brought  it, 
jgh  he  may  not  be  the  thief.  And  this  is  the  actia  oblati,  (J.  4,  t,  4 ; 
187.} 

le  penalty  in  the  acliorus  coHCipii  and  oblati  is  by  the  statute  of  the 
Tables  threefold.  And  the  same  penalty  is  still  enfurced  by  the  Pixtor. 
191  ) 

AeUo  prohibiii  furti.    Bensting  the  search  for  atolen  goodi. 

lere  is  alsoanar/i'o/rd^i&Vi/wr/f'againsttheman  that  prevents  another 

tt  ishing  to  search  for  stolen  goods.    (G.  3,  188,) 

lis  actio  prokibiti  is  for  a  fourfold  penalty,  and  was  brought  in  by  the 
ir's  edict.  But  ihe  statute  fixes  no  penalty  on  that  account  ;  it  only 
%  the  man  that  wishes  to  search  to  go  n.iked  to  the  search,  girt  with  a 

'rotor  ail;  "  /»  euni  fui  a  {neendto,  nii'na,  natt/roino,  mte,  iuih;  otfn^rnala. 
ropuuK,  T^epiut  dolo  tnalo,  ifannive  quid  in  kit  r>&<ij  dnUft  diettur,  ■»  qtmd- 
n  tn  anno,  que  printin  d<  ta  rt  exp€ritindi  poUtlat  /vcrit :    p«4   matiB  it 

m  jtnficium  da  60." 
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linen  girdle  and  holding  a  flat  dish  ;  and  if  he  finds  any  stolen  goods,  the 
statute  declares  it  a  case  oijurtum  mam/esium.    (G.  3,  192.) 

What  the  linen  girdle  is  has  been  questioned.  But  the  truer  view  is  that 
it  is  a  kind  of  decent  covering  for  the  man's  loins.  And  so  the  whole 
statute  is  absurd.  For  the  man  that  prevents  another  from  searching  with 
his  clothes  on,  will  also  prevent  him  from  searching  with  his  clothes  off ; 
and  all  the  more  that  if  the  thing  is  sought  and  found  in  that  fashion,  he 
will  be  made  liable  to  a  greater  penalty.  And  again,  it  is  absurd  to  order 
him  to  hold  a  flat  dish.  For  whether  the  aim  was  to  keep  the  hands  of 
the  holder  engaged  so  that  he  could  not  slip  in  anything,  or  to  supply  him 
with  a  dish  whereon  to  place  what  he  found,  neither  aim  is  attained  if  the 
thing  sought  for  is  of  such  a  size  or  nature  that  it  could  neither  be  slipped  in 
nor  placed  upon  the  dish.  This  assuredly  is  undoubted,  that  a  dish  of  any 
material  satisfies  the  statute.    (G.  3,  193.) 

Yet  because  the  statute  ordains  that  a  theft  so  discovered  (viz.,  by  the 
search  lance  et  licid)  is  a  furtum  manifesium^  there  are  some  writers  that 
say  i}caX  furtum  mcmifestum  is  of  two  kinds — statutory  and  natural ;  statutory 
being  that  of  which  we  are  speaking ;  natural,  what  we  have  set  forth  above. 
But  in  truth  furtum  manifestum  is  natural ;  for  no  statute  can  turn  a  fur 
nee  manifestus  into  a  fur  manifestus  any  more  than  it  can  turn  him  that  is 
no  thief  into  a  thief,  or  him  that  is  not  an  adulterer  or  a  man-slayer  into  an 
adulterer  or  man-slayer.  But  what  the  statute  can  do  is  this — it  can  ordain 
that  a  man  shall  be  punished  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  theft  or 
adultery  or  manslaughter,  although  really  guilty  of  none  of  them.     (G.  3,  194.} 

There  is  also  an  cictio  prohibiti  furti  against  the  man  that  prevents 
another  for  searching  for  stolen  goods  when  he  wishes  to  do  so  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses.  Besides,  a  penalty  is  fixed  by  the  Praetor's  edict  to 
be  enfored  by  the  etctio  furti  non  exhibiti  against  the  man  that  has  not  pro- 
duced stolen  goods,  when  sought  for  and  found  in  his  possession.    (J.  4,  i,  4.) 

But  these  actiones,  furti  concepti,  furti  ablatio  furti  prohibitiy  and  also 
furti  non  exhibiti^  have  fallen  into  disuse.  For  the  search  for  stolen  goods 
is  not  now-a-days  conducted  with  the  old  formalities.  And  rightly,  therefore,  * 
as  a  result  of  this,  the  actions  just  spoken  of  have  passed  out  of  common 
use.  For  it  is  plain  beyond  all  dispute  that  all  that  knowingly  receive  and 
bide  stolen  goods  are  Uable  to  the  actio  furti  nee  manifesti.    (J.  4,  i,  4.) 

4.  Condictio  furthu.    For  the  recovery  of  stolen  goods. 

Since  actions  are  thus  distinguished,  it  is  certain  that  the  plaintiff  cannot 
demand  what  is  his  from  another  by  the  formula,  "  Si  paret  eum  dare 
oportere"  (if  it  appears  that  he  ought  to  give  it).  For  it  cannot  be  said  that 
what  is  the  plaintiff's  ought  to  be  given  him  ;  for  when  a  thing  is  given  to 
anyone,  what  is  meant  is  that  it  is  given  him  to  make  it  his ;  and  what 
is  already  the  plaintiff's  cannot  be  made  any  the  more  his.  Plainly  from 
hate  of  thieves,  however,  and  to  make  them  liable  to  more  actions,  it  is 
provided  that  beside  the  penalty  of  twofold  or  fourfold  damages  in  order  to 
regain  the  thing,  thieves  should  be  liable  to  this  action  too,  ^^  si  paret  eosdare 
aportere^  and  that  although  there  lies  against  them  the  eutio  in  rem  also  by 
which  a  man  claims  what  is  his  own.    (J.  4,  6,  14;  G.  4,  4.} 

TIm  only  p«non  that  ooulU  bring  thin  aotion  wm    be  that  was  owner  of  the 
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;  at  tbe  thna  tTia  ttASoa  wia  broaght.     (D.  1>,  1, 1 ;  D.  19, 1,  10,  2.)    It  mt; 

ought  ftgainn  (be  Iiein  oE  Uw  thief.     (D,  IS,  1,  G;  D.  13,  1,  7,  S.) 

I  tnather  respect  it  diffen  fram  tha  action  for  thaft ;  ramalj,  t^at  if  an;  tnt  o( 

al  aeooinpUcM  ia  ined  and  pa;*,  tha  rat  eacMM.      (C.  i,  8, 1.) 

ha  defendant  ia  bound  to  reatore  tha  thiag  if  lia  haa  it,  or  to  p^  ita  valoa  il  ht 

lOt     (C.  4,  8,  3 ;  D.  13,  1,  S,  1 ;  D.  13,  1, 13  ;  D.  13,  1,  3.) 

n.  Bobbery.    A  ctie  Fi  Bmormn  Raptomm. 

lie  aeiio  vi  bonorum  raptorum  if  brought  within  &  year  is  for  fourfold, 
'  a  year  for  the  direct  loss  only.  And  this  action  is  available  even  if 
-obber  has  taken  but  one  thing,  and  that  the  most  trifling.  The  fouifiilti 
n,  however,  is  not  wholly  penal ;  for  it  includes  beside  the  penalty  tbc 
very  of  the  thing  taken,  just  as  in  the  actio  /urti  manifesH  of  whidi  we 
:  spoken.  In  the  fourfold  amount,  then,  the  recovery  of  the  thing  it 
ided,  so  that  the  penalty  is  threefold,  and  that  whether  the  robber  is 
ited  in  his  wrong-doinj;  or  not.  For  it  is  absurd  that  a  robber  by  force 
Id  get  off  more  lightly  than  a  ihief  by  stealth.    (J.  4,  a.  pr.) 

moat  alao  be  remenihered  tliat  a  robber  ia  necenarilj  a  manifot  thief,  becinM 
jterciae  of  violence  impliea  reaiataace.     (D.  47,  2,  SO,  3.) 


t  is  open  to  him  whose  slave  has  been  killed  both  to  proceed  at  private 
Tor  the  damage  done  (under  the  lex  Aquilid),  and  to  charge  the  slayer 
a  capital  crime.     (J-  4.  3)  '  i  J  G.  3,  213.) 

lliem 

liese  words  in  the  statute,  "  the  highest  value  he  bore  within  a  year,' 
n,  that  if  anyone  kills  a  slave  of  yours  that  at  the  time  limps  or  is 
1  of  an  eye,  or  maimed,  but  within  a  year  of  his  death  was  sound  and 
able,  then  the  slayer  is  bound  to  pay  not  the  value  at  the  time,  but  the 
est  value  the  slave  bore  within  the  year  preceding.  And  so  one  is 
e  not  merely  for  the  loss  he  has  inHicted,  but  sometimes  for  far  more, 
on  this  ground  it  is  believed  that  the  action  under  this  statute  is  p>enaL 
i  agreed,  therefore,  that  it  cannot  pass  so  as  to  be  brought  against  his 
It  would,  however,  have  pass^ed  if  damages  were  never  given  beyond 
ictual  loss.    0-  4>  3.  9 :  G.  3,  314.) 

1  Cliapter  al  the  lax  iqitHM. 

t  is  manifest  that,  as  under  the  first  chapter,  a  man  is  liable  if  by  bis 
t  or  culpa  a  man  or  a  fourfooted  beast  is  killed  ;  so  under  this  chapter 
I  liable  for  all  other  damage  caused  by  his  dclui  or  culpa.  C).  4,  3,  if.) 
ut  under  this  chapter  the  amount  of  damage  in  which  the  wrongdoer  ts 
lemned.  is  the  value  within  the  last  thirty  days,  not  within  a  year.  And 
the  word  "  highest "  is  not  added.  [Some  writers,  therefore,  of  the 
aite  school,  have  thought  that,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  last  thirty 
,  the  Praetor  was  free  to  insert  in  the  formula  the  day  on  which  the 
\  was  of  most  value,  or  another  on  which  it  was  of  less.]  But  Sabinus 
ly  decided  that  the  damages  must  be  reckoned  just  as  if  here  too  the 
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word  "highest"  had  been  added.  For  the  pawgivers]  Roman  commons, 
who  on  the  proposal  of  the  tribune  Aquilius  passed  this  statute,  contented 
themselves  with  using  the  word  in  the  first  part.    Q.  4^  3«  15  ;  Cr.  ^^  218.) 

Common  to  both  ehApten ;  remote  damages. 

It  has  been  decided,  not  by  the  express  wording  of  the  statute,  but  as  a 
matter  of  interpretation,  that  the  judge  must  reckon,  as  we  have  said,  not  the 
mere  value  of  the  body  that  is  cut  off,  but  further,  all  the  damage  over  and 
above  that  is  done  you  by  the  cutting  off  of  that  body. 

[If  by  the  killing  of  another's  slave  the  master  suffers  damage  greater  than 
the  price  of  the  slave,  that  too  is  reckoned.] 

If,  for  instance,  some  one  appoints  your  slave  his  heir,  and  before  the 
slave  enters,  by  your  orders,  on  the  inheritance,  he  is  killed  ;  then  it  is 
agreed  that  in  reckoning  the  damage  the  loss  of  the  inheritance  must  be 
taken  into  account.    , 

And,  again,  if  one  of  a  pair  of  mules  or  of  a  team  of  four  horses,  or  one 
of  twins,  is  killed,  or  one  slave  out  of  a  band  of  comedians  or  singers,  the 
reckoning  includes  not  only  the  person  killed,  but  in  addition  the  deprecia- 
tion in  value  of  the  rest.    (J.  4,  3,  10 ;  G.  3,  212.) 

Tlie  McASDRi  OF  Davaoss  la  the  lose  sustained  by  the  negligence  or  wrongful 
set  of  defendant  (quanti  iaterfuU  non  este  oceiium).     (D.  9,  2,  21,  2.) 

A  slave  whom  his  owner  is  bound  under  a  penalty  to  give  to  a  purchaser  is  killed. 
This  penalty  is  the  measure  of  loss,  if  the  slave  is  wroogfully  killed  before  the  day  he 
is  to  be  deUvered.     (D.  9,  2,  22,  pr.) 

A  slave  has  committed  great  fraud  in  his  accounts  with  his  master,  and  the  master 
intends  to  put  him  to  the  torture  to  discover  his  accomplices.  Before  doing  so,  how- 
ever, the  slave  is  killed.  The  measure  of  damages  is  the  value  of  the  discovery  to  be 
made  by  the  torture  of  the  slave,  and  not  merely  the  market  value  of  the  slave.  (D. 
9,  2,  23,  4.) 

The  damage  must,  however,  be  certain.  Thus  the  measure  of  damages  In  destroy- 
ing nets  is  not  the  possible  capture  of  fish,  but  merely  the  vslue  of  the  nets ;  because 
that  is  the  only  quantity  capable  of  being  determined.     (D.  9,  2,  29,  8.) 

Apreiium  afftctioniM  was  not  recognised.  Thus,  if  the  slave  killed  happened  to  be 
a  natural  son  of  his  owner,  no  increase  of  damages  could  be  obtained.  (Pretia  rerum 
non  ex  afedione^  nee  utUiiate  sini/iUorumf  sed  eommuniter  fungi.)     (D.  9,  2,  33,  pr.) 

2.  A  defendant  denying  his  liability  was  subject  to  a  penalty  of  double  damages. 
(D.  9,  2,  23,  10  ;  C.  3,  85,  4.) 

8.  The  action  is  given  to,  but  not  affaintt,  the  heirs,  unless  in  so  far  as  the  heir  of 
the  defendant  has  been  enriched  by  the  wrongful  act  or  negligence.     (D.  9,  2,  28,  8.) 

Second,  Bnties  in  respect  of  self -moving  things  (res  te  moventes), 

L  Paupenei,  The  aetio  de  pauperie  is  noxal  {noxalii  tietio) ;  that  is,  it  imposes 
an  alternative  duty  on  the  owner  of  cattle  that  has  done  damage  either  to  surrender 
the  lifmals  or  pay  the  damage.  It  dates  from  the  XII  Tables.  The  action  lies  only 
against  the  owner  {dominut),  and  may  be  brought,  not  only  by  the  owner  of  the  thing 
injured,  but  by  the  borrower  of  it,  or  other  persons  interested  in  it.  (D.  9, 1,  2,  pr.)  It 
is  given  to  the  heirs  of  the  injured  party,  and  also  against  the  heirs  of  the  owner  of  the 
aoijnal  that  did  the  injury,  if  they  are  owners  by  right  of  succession.     (D.  9,  1, 1,  17.) 

If  the  defendant  in  an  action  de  pauperie  denies  the  ownership,  and  it  is  proved 
against  him,  he  must  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  damage,  and  cannot  escape  by  the 
sorrender  of  the  animal     (D.  9,  1,  1,  15.) 

XL  The  action  for  double  penalties  on  the  edict  of  the  .fidiles  being  penal  could 
be  brought  by  the  hein  of  the  suflKirer,  but  not  against  the  heirs  of  the  wrongdoer. 
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Third,  Protection  of  rights  to  immoveableB  {res  immobilet), 
L  Actio  de  temUno  moto, 

1.  The  penalty  wm  50  cmrn  for  each  stone  removed,  and  went  to  the  jEscui. 

2.  The  action  was  popiUarti  ;  {.e.,  any  one  could  bring  the  action,  whether 

the  person  injured  or  not. 

IL  Ejectment  by  force.  Interdict  devi  et  vi  armata.  (D.  43,  16.) 
What  penal  actions  were  to  moveables,  interdicts  were  to  immoveables.  The  difier- 
enoe  in  the  remedy  arises  from  the  difference  in  the  thing.  Moveables  can  be  fortiTeiy 
abstracted ;  inmioveables  hardly,  except  by  removing  landmarks.  The  interdict  by 
which  possession  was  restored  to  a  person  that  had  been  disturbed  by  force,  served  the 
same  purpose  as  the  action  vi  honorum  raptorum  for  the  robbery  of  moveables.  In 
the  case  of  land,  the  effect  of  violence  is  simply  to  remove  the  possessor,  not  to  take 
away  the  land.  That  can  always  be  found,  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  robber. 
Hence,  while  in  robbery  the  law  regards  the  act  of  violence  as  having  accomplished  iti 
object,  and  as  beyond  recall,  and  attempts  only  to  apply  a  very  strong  motive  to  all  men 
to  refrain  from  the  like  acts,  in  the  violent  dispossession  of  immoveables  it  keeps  less 
in  view  the  punishment  of  the  wrongdoers  than  the  restitution  of  the  possessor.  It 
proceeds  not  by  penal  actions,  but  by  supplying  a  complete  remedy  to  the  sufferer. 

1.  The  object  of  the  interdict  is  restitution  of  the  possessor  ;  that  the  dcfendsnt 
shall  peaceably  suffer  the  possessor  to  resume  possession.  (D.  43, 1 6, 1, 42. )  If  the 
defendant  has  himself  lust  possession,  he  is  condemned  to  pay  a  sum  compensating  the 
possessor  for  his  loss.  (D.  43, 16,  15  ;  D.  43,  16,  1,  42.)  Althcugh  the  interdict  is 
primarily  applicable  only  to  immoveables,  yet,  if  restitution  is  ordered,  it  will  indade 
all  the  moveables  on  tho  land  at  the  time  of  ejectment.  (D.  43, 16, 1,  32-33.)  The 
dispossessor  is  also  compelled  to  restore  the  fruits  he  has,  or  ought  to  have,  gathered. 
(D.  43,  16,  1,  40-41.) 

2.  Tho  interdict  may  be  brought  by  the  heirs  of  the  person  ejected  (D.  43,  16, 1, 
44),  but  not  against  the  heirs  of  the  dispossessor.  The  remedy  against  them  is  an  actio 
in  factum  for  the  restitution  only  of  what  had  fallen  into  their  possession.  (D.  43, 16, 
1,48;  D.  43, 16,  3,18.) 

3.  The  interdict  de  vi  eottidiana  must  be  brought  within  a  year  from  the  ejectment 
(D.  43, 16,  1,  39  ;  C.  8,  4,  2)  ;  but  by  a  constitution  of  Constantino  the  time  did  not 
run  against  those  who  were  absent.     (C.  8,  5, 1.) 

The  interdict  de  vi  armata  could  be  brought  at  any  time.     (Cic.  ad  Fam.  15,  16.) 
Justinian  put  both  on  this  footing  :  that  both  interdicts  should  be  given  wiUi  sH 
their  consequences  within  the  year  ;  and  after  the  year,  only  for  that  which  came  to 
the  hands  of  the  person  who  resisted  the  restoration  of  the  possessor. 

III.  Offences  against  the  use  of  an  immoveable. 

1.  Actio  arbor um  furtim  caetar urn, 

V,  Penalty.  The  XII  Tables  imposed  a  penalty  of  25  aues  for  each  tree.  This 
fell  into  disuse,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  the  edict  giving  a  penalty  of  doable  the 
damage  sustained  (D.  47,  7,  7,  7)  ;  t.e.,  double  the  loss  that  the  damage  caases  the 
owner  (quanti  domini  intertit  non  laedi),  including,  therefore,  more  than  the  mexe  value 
of  the  trees  destroyed.     (D.  47,  7,  8,  pr.) 

2^  Like  all  penal  actions,  it  could  be  brought  by,  but  not  against,  the  heir.  (D. 
47,  7,  7,  6.) 

3**.  If  there  were  more  than  one  person  concerned  in  the  mischief,  each  nmat  pay 
double  the  damage.     (D.  47,  7, 6,  pr.) 

'  4".  This  action  was  concurrent  with  (1)  actio  datnni  if^ria  ;  (2)  tho  interdict  quod 
vi  aut  dam  (D.  47,  7,  II) ;  and  (3)  if  the  trees  were  cut  down,  lucri  faciendi  causa, 
the  actio  furti  could  be  brought.     (D.  47,  7,  8, 2.) 

2.  A ctio  Ugit  Aquiliae^-oould  bo  brought  for  injury  to  immoveables  as  well  as  to 
moveables. 
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8.  Tlie  tpeolal  remedy,  However,  for  that  porpoee,  was  the  interdict  qwfd  vi  out  dam, 

1*.  The  object  of  the  interdict  wm  reetitotory.  The  wrongdoer  was  boaud  not  only 
to  permit  the  old  stAtus  to  be  restored,  but  to  pay  the  expense  of  doing  so,  and  oouJd 
be  condemned  in  a  sum  compensating  the  suflFerer  for  the  wrong  done.  (D.  48,  24, 
15,  7.)  If  the  wrongdoer  is  not  in  possession,  he  is  liable  for  the  expense ;  if  the 
penKm  who  is  in  possession  was  not  the  wrongdoer,  then  he  is  bound  only  to  suffer 
rertitntion,  not  also  to  defray  the  cost.     (D.  48,  24,  16,  2.) 

2*.  The  interdict  could  be  brought  not  only  by  the  owner,  but  by  anyone  that  had 
an  interest  in  preventing  the  objectionable  acts.    (D.  43,  24, 11, 14 ;  D.  43,  24, 16,  pr.) 

3*.  It  coold  be  brought  by  the  heir,  and  against  the  heir  to  the  extent  of  what  was 
in  his  power  to  remedy.     (D.  48,  24,  16,  3.) 

4*.  The  interdict  was  only  for  one  year  (D.  43,  24, 15, 3) ;  but  the  time  did  not  run 
against  minors,  or  those  absent  on  the  service  of  the  State.     (D.  43,  24,  15,  6.) 

4.  Interdict  ult  poMtidHii. 

This  interdict  will  be  described  in  the  proper  place  (pocsento) ;  but  here  it  may  be 
referred  to  as  occasionally  employed  in  repelling  attempts  to  interfere  with  an  owner 
or  possessor  in  the  free  use  of  his  land.     (D.  48,  17,  8,  4.) 

IV.  Wrongs  by  adjoining  proprietors. 

1.  Interdict  de  arbortbu$  ctudendis. — ^The  object  of  this  interdict  is  to  compel  the 
owner  of  trees  overhanging  his  neighbour's  land  to  cut  them  down,  or  to  permit  him 
to  out  them  down.     (D.  43,  27,  1,  2.) 

2.  Interdict  de  ^ande  legenda, — ^The  object  was  to  compel  the  owner  of  adjoining 
land  to  permit  his  neighbour  to  enter  every  third  day  and  collect  fruits  falling  on  it. 

3.  A  etio  a^uae  pluviae  arcendae, — ^Thii  action  is  not  in  rem  but  in  penonanif  against 
him  th&t  has  made  any  construction  that  threatens  damage  to  his  neighbour  in  respect 
of  rain  water.     (D.  39,  8,  6,  5  ;  D.  89,  3,  1,  1.) 

It  could  be  brought  only  by  the  owner  of  the  injured  land,  and  only  against  the 
owner  of  the  land  from  which  the  damage  issued.  (D.  89,  3,  8,  4.)  If  a  tenant 
committed  the  wrong,  the  remedy  against  him  is  the  interdict  quod  vi  a/ut  danu 
(D,  39,  8,  5.)  But  a  utUis  actio  {aqwie  pluviae  arcendae)  was  given  to  and  against 
the  usufmctuaiy  and  the  empKyteuta.  (D.  89,  3,  23,  1 ;  D.  39,  3,  22,  pr.  ;  D. 
39,  8,  22,  2.) 

If  the  owner  has  done  the  wrong,  he  must  undo  it  at  his  own  expense  :  if  he  has 
not  wilfuUy  done  it,  he  must  permit  the  injured  person  to  remove  the  grievance.  (D. 
39,  8,  6,  7.)  The  defendant  is  only  answerable  for  damage  accruing  after  the  lie 
contetlata^  not  before  ;  the  proper  remedy  in  that  case  being  the  interdict  quod 
vi  aui  dam.     (D.  39,  8  6,  6  ;  D.  39,  8,  6,  8  ;  D.  39,  3, 14,  8.) 

The  heir  of  the  wrongdoer  may  be  sued.     (D.  39,  8,  6,  7.) 

B.  RSHICDUS  FOB  iNVIBTinyX,   TIUN8VX8TITIVX,  DIVESTITIVE  FaCTS. 

I.   VindieaUo, 

Hitherto,  in  the  remedies  that  have  been  enumerated,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
there  was  no  dispute  as  to  ownership  ;  that  being  admitted,  the  only  question  was 
by  what  means  the  undoubted  owner  could  assert  his  rights  against  those  that 
infringed  them,  but  without  setting  up  a  rival  title  of  their  own.  We  now  come 
to  the  action  in  which  the  question  of  ownership  itself  could  be  tried ;  when  the 
point  to  be  determined  ii  simply  which  of  two  or  more  daimante  is  the  owner 
of  the  property  in  dispute.  In  tiiis  controversy  the  real  issue  raised  was  whether 
an  inTcstitive  or  transvestitive  fact  existed  in  favour  of  the  claimant ;  and  thus  we 
have  to  examine  the  means  by  which  an  investitive  or  transvestitive  fact  was 
catsUvbed  in  hbw. 

TTie  vindioatio  was  the  tame  whether  it  applied  to  moveables  or  immoveables  (D. 
6.  1,  1,  1) ;  bat  it  was  not  the  proper  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  of  persons 
nxuier  the  poUetae  (D*  6,  1,- 1,  2) ;  nor  did  it  apply  to  disputes  concerning  sacred 
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or  religioiiB  plaoei  (D.  6,  1,  28,  1) ;  nor  to  tbose  otli«r  fomit  <d  owntnhip  tb»t 
have  been  described  with  their  appropriate  remedies. 

1.  Only  the  owner  {dominus)  can  bring  the  vindiccUio.  (D.  6,  1,  28,  pr.)  The 
penon  invested  with  the  ownership  may  bring  the  vindicati9,  although  by  a  oondition 
annexed  to  the  investitive  fact  he  is  liable  to  be  divested  of  it  at  a  future  time.  (D. 
6,  1,  41,  pr.  ;  D.  6,  1,  66  ;  D.  50,  17,  206.) 

A  person  not  actually  invested  with  the  ownership,  although  he  is  in  a  pontioa  to 
demand  investiture,  cannot  bring  the  vindieatio.  Thus  a  purchaserj  before  the  article 
bought  has  been  actually  delivered  to  Imn,  is  confined  to  his  action  against  the  vendor, 
and  cannot  by  vindieatio  recover  the  thing  itself.     (D.  6, 1,  50,  pr.) 

2.  Only  the  person  in  possession  of  the  thing  sued  for  is  the  proper  defendant 
in  a  vindieatio.  (G.  8,  19,  1.)  In  this  instance  the  word  po$ieuor  is  used  in  its 
largest  signification,  including  not  only  such  a  possessor  as  could  protect  himself  by 
interdict,  but  anyone  that  had  physical  control  over  the  thing,  and  could  restore  it» 
(D.  6,  1,  9.)  To  prevent  injustice,  by  the  setting  up  of  a  sham  possessor  to  defeat 
the  true  owner,  special  precautions  were  required  by  a  constitution  of  Constantine 
in  the  case  of  immoveables.  If  the  possessor  of  an  immoveable  were  not  the  true 
owner,  he  ought  at  once  to  state  in  court  the  name  of  the  real  owner  ;  whether  such 
owner  lived  in  the  same  city,  or  in  the  country,  or  in  another  province.  The  pos> 
sessor  is  thereupon  regarded  as  out  of  the  suit,  and  the  owner  is,  within  a  time  to  be 
named  by  the  judge,  to  be  summoned  to  appear ;  and  if  he  fails,  the  plaintiff  is  to  be 
put  in  possession  —  reserving,  however,  leave  to  an  absent  owner  to  reopen  the 
question.     (C.  3,  19,  2.) 

A  possessor,  who  handed  over  the  property  to  another  to  avoid  judgment,  was 
regarded  as  still  in  possession,  because,  to  use  the  quaint  phraseology  of  Paul,  the 
fraud  is  tantamount  to  possession  (pro  foisesiione  doUi9  ett),  (D.  50,  17,  131.)  A 
possessor  is  also  responsible  if  he  has  lost  the  thing,  not  intentionally,  but  through 
negligence ;  thus,  if  he  has  sent  a  ship  to  sea  insufficiently  equipped,  and  it  is  wrecked. 
(D.  6,  1,  36,  1.) 

8.  Where  must  the  vindieatio  be  brought  ?  Generally  spesking,  an  action  mnat 
be  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  defendant  lives  {Actor  rei  forum^ 
in  rem,  five  in  pergonam  tit  €tctio,  tequitur)  (C.  8,  19,  8) ;  but  in  actions  iis 
the  action  was  required  to  be  brought  in  the  place  where  the  property  was  situated. 
(C.  8,  19,  8.) 

4.  Sti'ps  preliminary  to  the  suit 

Anciently,  the  elaborate  in tnxJ  notion  of  the  iaeramentum  prefaced  every  suit  for 
ownership,  but  that  fell  into  disuse  ;  and  indeed,  in  later  times,  the  vindieatio  itself 
was  very  much  thrust  into  the  background.  The  history  of  this  point  cannot  well  be 
understood  until  the  history  of  pouestio  is  examined  ;  but  the  following  facts  may  be 
here  noted.  The  burden  of  proof  rested  upon  the  claimant  ( f)etitor) ;  the  defendant 
was  not  bound  to  show  that  he  had  any  title  whatever.  (G.  8,  81,  11.)  The  defendant 
had  therefore  an  enormous  advantage,  because,  unless  the  pttitor  conclusively  estab- 
lished his  right,  he  lost  his  action.  Possession  was  thus  made  worth,  if  not  nine,  at 
all  events  a  considerable  number  of  points  of  the  law.  The  contest  then  beigan  for 
the  possession.  The  owner  tried  by  means  of  an  interdict  to  regain  possession  ;  and 
if  he  succeeded  in  that  step,  he  seldom  required  to  do  anything  mors.  It  waa  only 
when  the  owner  had  neglected  his  claim,  or  for  any  other  reason  could  not  demand 
an  interdict,  that  he  was  obliged  to  appear  as  claimant  {peUtor)  in  the  vwcCiootso. 
(D.  6, 1,  24.)  Now,  what  the  interdict  was  to  immoveables,  that  the  actio  ad  txki- 
hendum  was  to  moveables.  The  purport  of  this  action  was  simply  to  have  the 
property  in  dispute  produced  in  court ;  but  as  no  one  could  succeed  in  that  wbo  oooltl 
not  show  some  interest  in  the  property,  the  question  of  ownership  was  Ttriiiaily 
raised,  and  often  practically  decided,  in  the  preliminary  action.  Such  was  not  its 
ostensible  object,  for  in  reality  the  actio  ad  txkilbendum  was  only  a  peraonal  ^^Tm, 
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Dot  an  action  in  rem  (D.  10,  4,  3,  8) ;  but  it  wm  a  preliminary  that  often  rendered 
it  onneeeasary  to  take  any  further  etepa. 

In  an  actto  ad  exkibendum  (for  production)  it  is  not  enough  for  the 
defendant  to  produce  the  object,  but  he  needs  must  produce  also  all  that 
appertains  to  it  {causa  ret).  In  fact  the  plaintiff  must  have  it  in  the 
same  condition  as  he  would  have  had,  if  the  thing  had  been  produced 
and  handed  to  him  when  first  he  brought  the  actio  ad  exkibendum.  And, 
therefore,  if  by  means  of  the  delays  between,  the  possessor  has  acquired  the 
thing  by  usucapion  yet  none  the  less  he  shall  be  condemned  to  restore  it. 
And,  besides,  the  judge  ought  to  take  account  of  the  fruits  yielded  during 
the  interval — during  the  time,  that  is,  between  the  plaintiff's  receiving  leave 
to  go  before  a  judge  and  the  giving  of  the  decision.  If,  however,  the 
defendant  denies  that  he  can  produce  the  thing  at  present,  and  asks  time  to 
do  so,  and  that  seemingly  not  with  intent  to  hinder  justice,  then  time  ought 
to  be  given  him  ;  provided  always  that  he  gives  security  that  he  will  make 
restitution.  But  if  he  neither  produces  the  thing  at  once  in  obedience  to 
the  order  of  the  judge,  nor  gives  security  that  he  will  do  so  hereafter,  then 
he  must  be  condemned  to  pay  a  sum  representing  the  plaintiff's  interest  in 
having  the  thing  produced  from  the  very  first.     (J.  4,  17,  3.) 

5.  The  judgment. — The  chief  object  of  the  vindicatio  was  the  restitution  of  property 
to  the  owner.  If  the  possessor  refuses  to  deliver  up  the  property  when  judgment  is 
given  against  him,  the  successful  litigant  will  be  put  in  possession  by  force  {manu 
mUiiari).  H  the  possessor  has  fraudulently  given  up  the  thing  to  another,  and  is 
therefore  nnable  to  restore  it,  he  is  condemned  in  a  sum  which  is  fixed  by  the  oath  of 
the  demi^idant  {petitor)  ;  if  he  is  nnable  to  give  it  np  from  causes  other  than  fraud,  he 
is  oondenmed  in  a  sum  fixed  by  the  judge.  This  general  role  prevails  in  every  form 
of  action  when  the  object  is  restitution.     (D.  6,  1,  68.) 

Several  other  ends  might  be  accomplished  by  the  judgment.  Thus,  if  the  possessor 
liad  injured  the  property,  he  was  amenable  to  the  lex  AquUia;  but  if  the  demandant 
chose,  he  might  have  the  damage  included  in  the  judgment  on  surrendering  his  right 
toane  under  the  lex  Aquilia.  (D.  6,  1,  13  ;  D.  6,  1,  14.)  When  a  slave  had  been 
beaten,  the  same  alternative  was  presented  with  the  actio  injuriarvm,    (D.  6, 1, 15,  pr.) 

Fruetui,  Oaiua,  Jnttnunentum. — The  most  important  addition  to  the  judgment  in 
a  mndiecUio  was  the  restitution  of  the  fruits,  produce,  or  other  accensories  accruing  to 
the  property  during  the  time  it  remained  with  the  possessor.  Hence  it  occasionally 
happened  that,  even  when  the  property  had  perished,  judgment  in  a  vindicatio  could 
be  given  on  account  of  the  fruits  or  produce.     (D,  6,  1,  16,  pr.) 

Fnutus  was  used  in  an  extended  sense,  like  glana,  Olam  properly  is  an  acorn,  but 
it  was  used  as  a  name  for  every  sort  of  fruit  growing  on  plants,  shrubs,  or  trees.  (I). 
50,  16,  2S6,  1.)  So  fructua  was  employed  to  signify  not  only  fruits  in  general,  but 
mineral  produce  and  the  yotmg  of  snimaLs.  (D.  50,  16,  77.)  It  includes  also  (fruetUM 
eiviieM)  the  rents  of  houses.  (D.  22,  1,  36.)  Usury  was  not  considered  the  friietu$ 
of  aumey  lent,  because  it  did  not  arise  from  the  money  itself,  but  from  a  special 
i^;F<eement.     (D.  60,  16,  121.) 

Causa  includes  the  offspring  of  a  female  slave,  which,  out  of  respect  for  humanity, 
was  not  treated  BB/ructus,  It  applied  also  to  any  actions  accruing  to  the  owner  of  the 
tilAve,  ae  an  actio  legit  Aguiliact  for  damage  done  to  the  slave.  (D.  6,  1,  17,  1.)  In 
the  same  manner,  an  inheritance  or  legacy  given  to  a  slave  was  considered  catua,  (D. 
«,  1,  20.) 

huinimunium.—The  inttrumentum  of  a  house  is  contrasted  with  ornament :  it  does 
«0i  form  part  of  a  house,  but  is  added  to  it  by  way  of  protection,  chiefly  from  fire  and 
(D.  33,  7,  12,  16.)    The  inttrutMntum  of  a  fann  is  the  implements  required 
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for  obtAining  and  preierving  the  produce.  (D.  88,  7,  8,  pr.)  Inttrumenhtm  it  diitin. 
guished  from  panfundi^  beoause  uot  affixed  to  the  aoil.  (D.  19, 1,  17,  pr.)  In  tmns 
for  a  ship  it  was  neoenary  to  demand  separately  its  armamentOi  rigging,  tackle,  anohon, 
ship's  boats,  eto.     (D.  6,  1,  8,  1.) 

To  whkt  extent  then  must  the  possessor  restore  not  only  the  thing,  but  its/mcfta 
eauta,  and  ifutmmeiUum  f  The  answer  depends  upon  a  distinction  that  has  already 
been  explained  in  its  bearings  on  accano  and  usvcapio;  namely,  thai  between  a  bona 
fide  and  mcUa  fide  possessor.  The  mala  fide  possessor  is  bound  to  restore  the  thing 
with  all  iUfruetuSf  etc.  ;  and  not  merely  the/rttctia  he  has  actually  gathered,  but  what 
the  owner  could  have  enjoyed  had  he  been  suffered  to  possess  his  own.  (D.  6, 1, 62, 1.) 
The  bona  fide  poueuor  is  bound  to  restore  all  the  produce  in  the  same  manner  &om 
the  time  of  the  lUie  conteetatio  ;  but  before  that  time  only  those  in  existence,  which  have 
not  been  acquired  by  him  by  usueapio.  (C.  8,  82,  22.)  The  ueneapio  runs  from  the 
moment  thefruetui  are  separated  from  the  soil.    (D.  41, 1,  48,  pr.) 

And  if  the  action  is  in  rem^  the  duty  of  the  judge  is,  if  he  decides  against 
the  plaintiff,  to  acquit  the  possessor  ;  but  if  against  the  possessor,  to  order 
him  to  restore  the  object  in  dispute  and  its  fruits  as  well.  If,  however,  the 
possessor  affirms  that  he  cannot  restore  it  then,  and  asks  for  time  to  do  so, 
seemingly  with  no  intent  to  hinder  justice,  then  the  favour  should  be  granted 
him  ;  provided  always  that  he  gives  security  both  by  himself  and  by  a  surety 
for  the  value  of  the  object  in  dispute  {litis  astimatio)  if  he  does  not  restore 
it  within  the  time  given  him.  If  it  is  an  inheritance  that  is  claimed,  the 
same  rules  in  regard  to  fruits  are  observed  as  those  that  come  in,  as  we  have 
said,  in  claims  for  single  objects.  Those  fruits  that  by  his  own  neglect  {culpa) 
the  possessor  has  not  gathered,  are  treated  pretty  much  the  same  in  both 
forms  of  action,  if  the  possessor  was  a  robber.  I^  however,  he  was  in 
possession  in  good  faith,  no  account  is  taken  of  those  that  are  consumed  or 
ungathered.  But  account  is  taken  from  the  date  on  which  the  claim  first 
was  made  of  those  that  by  the  possessor's  neglect  either  were  not  gathered, 
or  were  gathered  and  consumed.    (J.  4,  17,  2.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  defeated  possessor  had  daims  upon  the  petiior. 

If  a  man  buys  a  farm  in  good  faith  from  one  that  is  not  the  owner, 
believing  him  to  be  the  owner,  or  receives  it  from  him  in  like  good  faith  as 
a  gift,  or  on  some  other  lawful  ground,  it  is  decided  by  natural  reason  that 
the  fruits  he  has  reaped  shall  be  his  in  return  for  his  tillage  and  care.  And, 
therefore,  if  the  true  owner  afterwards  comes  forward  and  claims  the  &nn, 
he  can  bring  no  action  for  the  fruits  the  possessor  has  consumed.  But  if 
the  possessor  knew  the  farm  to  be  another's,  no  such  favour  is  granted  him. 
And  so  he  is  forced  to  restore  not  only  the  farm,  but  the  fruits  as  well,  even 
though  they  have  been  consumed.    (J.  2,  i,  35.) 

As  might  be  expected,  least  indulgence  was  shown  lo  a  nudafidepoeMettor,  He  eoold 
demand  a  set-off  only  for  necessary  expenses  (tmpeiuae  neeeitartatf) ;  as  regards  tiKIsr 
impemaet  he  could  carry  off  only  what  might  be  taken  away  without  leaving  the  property 
worse  than  he  found  it  (G.  8,  82,  5.)  The  bona  fide  poue»9or  cvaooi  sue  ^h»peiUm 
for  even  necessary  expenditure,  but  he  can  resist  ejectment  by  exeepUo  doU  rnali  until 
his  claim  is  met.  (D.  6,  1,  48.)  If  the  possessor  has  had  to  pay  damages  for  a 
wrong  done  by  the  slave  whom  he  must  restore,  he  must  have  the  amount  repaid  him. 
When  he  has  built  on  the  land  from  which  he  is  to  be  ejected,  the  petiior  had  the 
option  of  allowing  him  to  remove  the  building  instead  of  giving  compensation,  (D. 
^  1.  27,  6  ;  C.  8,  82,  16.) 
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A  has  impnidently  bought  land  belonging  to  B,  and  has  bnilt  apon  it  or  sown  it 
A 18  evicted  at  the  suit  of  B.  Wlkat  ought  to  be  done  with  the  improvements  ?  If  B 
would  have  done  the  same  thing  if  in  ponession,  he  ought  to  pay  to  the  extent  to 
whi^  A  has  improved  the  land.  If,  however,  B  is  poor,  and  would  be  deprived  of 
his  ancestral  property  if  he  had  to  pay  A  out  in  full,  then  A  shall  have  powor  to  carry 
away  only  in  so  far  as  he  does  not  injure  the  land  ;  and  even  B  may  in  certain  cases 
be  allowed  to  retain  the  things  for  what  it  would  be  worth  to  A  to  carry  them  off.  If, 
again,  B  were  trying  to  recover  the  property  to  sell  it»  he  must  pay  the  full  value  of 
the  improvements.     (D.  6,  1,  88.) 

6.  Costs. 

By  the  XII  Tables,'  if  the  possessor  failed,  he  must  pay  double  the  produce. 
This  lasted  up  to  a.d.  309  ;  and  we  learn  from  a  constitution  of  Yalentinian  and 
Valens  (C.  Th.  4,  18, 1),  that  the  possessor  had  to  pay  double /ructiM,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  costs  of  »uit,  if  he  were  evicted  by  the  judgment.  This  constitution  is  not 
contained  in  the  Code  of  Justinian,  and  we  may,  therefore,  take  it  that  in  his  time  the 
double  penalty  had  fallen  into  disuse. 

In  the  cLctiofinium  regundorum  tYi^jwiex  ought  to  look  narrowly  whether 
any  award  is  needful.  In  one  case,  certainly,  it  is  needful,  if  it  is  more  con- 
venient that  the  fields  be  marked  out  by  clearer  bounds  than  they  have  been 
marked  with  of  old.  Then  some  part  of  one  man's  land  must  be  awarded  to 
the  owner  of  the  other  land  ;  and  in  this  case  it  follows  that  the  latter  ought 
to  be  condemned  to  pay  to  the  former  a  fixed  sum  of  money.  And  there 
is  another  ground  for  condemning  a  man  in  this  proceeding  ;  namely,  if,  as 
may  happen,  he  has  wilfully  done  some  wrongful  act  in  regard  to  the  bounds 
— stolen  the  boundary-stones,  for  instance,  or  cut  down  the  boundary-trees. 
And  obstinate  contempt  of  court  {contumacta)  too  is  a  ground  of  condemna- 
tion in  this  proceeding,  as  when  the  judex  orders  the  lands  to  be  measured, 
and  the  owner  does  not  allow  this  to  be  done.    (J.  4,  17,  6.) 


JOINT-OWNERSHIP  {Condominium). 

Definition. 

Joint-ownership  exists  when  more  than  one  person  has  an 
interefit  as  owner  in  any  undivided  thing.  The  owners  are 
entitled  in  common  to  the  prodnce  of  the  property,  and  must 
in  common  defray  the  necessary  expenses. 

And  again,  if  something  belongs  to  several  persons  (not  partners)  in 
common  ;  if  it  has  been,  for  instance,  bequeathed  or  given  to  them  equally  ; 
and  if  one  of  them  is  liable  to  a  proceedmg  communi  dividundo  on  the  part 
of  the  other,  because  he  alone  has  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  that  thing,  or  because 
his  fellow-owner  has  alone  spent  what  was  needful  upon  it,  then  he  cannot 
be  said  to  be  subject  to  an  obligatio  ex  contractu^  for  no  contract  was  made 
between  them  ;  and  because  he  is  not  liable  ex  maleficiOy  he  is  liable  quasi 
ex  contractu,    (J.  3,  27,  3.) 


1  {Si  vindieiam  faUam  tulit,  $i  velii  if  ....  tor  arbitrot  trit  dato,  wrum  arbitrio 
.  .  ,  frutiu»  dupliune  damnum  decidUo,) 
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Rights  and  Dutie& 

A.  Rights  of  Co-owners. 

1.  The  co-owners  are  entitled  to  the  produce  according  to 
their  shares.  (D.  10, 2, 56.)  The  mode  of  enjoying  the  prodace 
may  be  determined  by  agreement  between  the  parties,  thos— 
that  each  shall  have  the  fruits  in  alternate  years*  (D.  10, 
3,  23.) 

2.  Each  owner  is  entitled  to  alienate  his  undivided  sbare 
(C.  3,  37,  2) ;  and,  upon  his  death,  it  descends  to  his  heirs. 
(D.  10,  3,  4,  3.) 

B.  Duties  of  Co-owners, 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  joint-owners  to  defray  their  share  of 
the  expense  incurred  by  any  one  of  them  on  behalf  of  the  joint- 
property,  and  also  to  exonerate  a  joint-owner  from  any  liability 
he  has  incurred.  (D.  10,  3,  4,  3 ;  D.  10,  3, 15.)  This  includes 
all  expenditure  from  the  date  that  the  property  was  held  in 
common  (D.  10,  3,  4,  3),  up  to  the  time  that  judgment  is  given 
in  a  suit  for  partition.     (D.  10,  3,  6,  3.) 

One  of  two  joint-ownen  (brothen),  for  hia  own  better  tecommodation,  idiii  * 
new  wing  to  the  family  mansion.  Thii  comes  under  the  bead  of  ornamental  ex- 
penditure {voluptariae  impentae),  and  canuot  be  recovered.     (D.  3,  5, 27,  pr.) 

A  and  B  are  co-ownen  of  a  ftlave.  A  releasee  the  slave  from  pawn.  The  alsTe 
dies.    A  can  require  B  to  share  the  expense  of  releasing  the  slave.     (D.  10,  2,  SI.) 

A  and  B  are  co-owners  of  a  slave  ;  and  A,  being  sued  in  an  action  de  peeulio,  ii 
compelled  to  pay  a  debt  contracted  by  the  slave.  B  must  pay  his  share  of  that  sttin. 
(D.  10,  8,  8,  4.) 

A  and  B  are  co-owners  of  a  farm  ;  A  thinks  that  C  is  his  co-owner.  A  spends 
money  on  the  farm  for  necessary  and  beneficial  purposes.  Can  he  sue  B  to  compel 
him  to  pay  his  share  ?  Yes,  because  he  acted  as  a  partner,  although  he  was  miatsken 
in  the  person.  (D.  10,  8,  6,  pr. ;  D.  10, 8, 29,  pr. )  But  if  A  did  not  know  that  B  was  s 
partner,  and  thought  himxelf  sole  owner,  he  could  not  afterwards  sue  B,  for  he  did  net 
intend  to  fonn  an  obligation  with  anyone  (D.  10,  8,  14,  pr.) ;  but  he  could,  aa  a 
bona  fide  possessor,  resist  eviction  until  he  had  received  oompensataon  for  his  outlay. 
(D.  10,  8,  14,  1 ;  D.  10,  8,  6,  2.) 

2.  Each  co-owner  must  share  in  the  loss  caused  by  a  slave  or 
animal  held  in  common.  If  a  slave  held  in  common  steals 
from  one  of  the  owners,  or  injures  his  separate  property,  the 
other  owners  must  share  in  the  loss,  or  surrender  their  share 
in  the  slave.  If  the  co-owners  have  sold  their  share  the  pui^ 
chaser  is  responsible,  because  the  remedy  follows  the  slave 
(<ictio  noxalis  caput  sequitur)  ;  and  so,  if  the  slave  is  dead,  there 
is  no  redress  at  all.     (D.  47,  2,  61,  pr.) 

3.  Each  co-owner  is  bound  to  take  the  same  care  of  the 
common  property  that  he  does  of  his  own,  and  must  make  good 
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all  loss  Bnstained  by  his  default  to  the  co-owners  in  proportion 
to  their  shares.  (D.  10,  3,  8,  2 ;  D.  10,  2,  25. 16 ;  D.  10,  3,  20.) 
A  co-owner  is  not  responsible,  however,  for  more  than  the  actual 
loss  sustained ;  he  is  not  subjected  to  any  penalty,  as  under  the 
Aquilian  law.  (D.  10,  2,  17.)  In  like  manner,  the  heir  of  an 
owner  is  liable  for  all  damage  done  by  his  ancestor,  although 
he  would  not  be  responsible  under  the  Aquilian  law.  (D.  10, 
3, 10,  pr.)  The  reason  is  that  he  is  not  subject  to  penal  damages, 
but  only  to  such  as  equity  requires. 

Investitivb  Facts. — 1.  By  agreement  between  two  or  more 
persons  forming  a  partnership  (societas)  ;  in  this  case  actual 
delivery  of  the  property  is  not  necessary. 

2.  By  legacy  of  a  thing  to  two  or  more  persons,  or  by  gift 
or  other  mode  independent  of  the  agreement  of  the  co-owners. 
(D.  10,  3,  2,  pr.) 

It  was  unnecessary  that  the  parties  should  obtain  the  pro- 
perty at  the  same  time,  or  in  the  same  right.  Thus,  when  a 
partner  sells  his  share,  the  buyer  becomes  a  co-owner  with  the 
former  partner  ;  and  so  when  a  co-owner  dies,  and  is  succeeded 
by  his  heir.    (C.  3,  37,  2  ;  D.  10,  2,  48.) 

Divestitive  Faot& — 1.  Release.  If  a  co-owner  agrees  to 
refrain  from  demanding  his  share,  the  joint-ownership  is  at  an 
end.     (D.  10,  3,  14,  4.) 

2.  Voluntary  division.  If  the  co-owners  are  not  minors, 
they  may  divide  the  property,  in  the  usual  mode,  by  delivery 
of  possession.  (C.  3,  38,  8.)  Writing  was  not  required.  (C.  3, 
36,  12 ;  C.  3,  37,  4.)  A  voluntary  division  might  take  place, 
even  after  an  application  for  a  judicial  partition.  (D.  10,  2, 
57.) 

3.  Judicial  partition.  Any  co-owner  had  aright  to  a  judicial 
partition.  (D.  10,  3,  29,  1 ;  D.  10,  3,  8,  pr.;  C.  3,  37,  5.)  An 
agreement  that  the  property  should  not  be  divided  for  a 
certain  time  delayed  the  application,  but  an  agreement  that 
the  property  should  remain  for  ever  undivided  was  void, 
(D.  10,  3, 14,  2.)  The  judge  had  perfect  freedom  in  the  mode 
of  division,  but  was  bound  to  make  such  a  division  as  the 
co-owners  desired,  or  was  most  expedient  for  alL  (D.  10,  3, 
21  ;  C.  3,  37, 1.) 

The  steps  are  the  same  if  the  actio  communt  dividundo  is  brought  in 
regard  to  more  things  than  one.  For  if  it  is  brought  in  regard  to  some  one 
thing — a  field,  for  instance — if  that  field  can  be  conveniently  divided,  a  part 
ought  to  be  adjudged  to  each  ;  and  if  one  man's  part  seems  unfairly  large 
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he  ought  to  be  condemned  in  turn  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  of  money  to  the  other. 
But  if  it  cannot  be  easily  divided — if  it  is  a  slave,  perhaps,  or  a  mule,  that 
is  the  object  of  the  action — then  it  must  be  adjudged  entire  to  one,  and  he 
must  be  condemned  to  pay  the  other  a  fixed  sum  of  money.    (J.  4*  I7>  S-) 

The  judge  could  give  the  land  to  one,  and  a  usufruct  of  it  to 
the  other  (D.  10,  2,  16,  1 ;  Frag.  Vat.  47  ) ;  also,  he  could  impose 
a  servitude  upon  one  portion  of  the  divided  land  in  favour  of 
another.     (D.  10,  2,  22,  3  ;  D.  10,  3,  18.) 

And  in  those  proceedings  whatever  is  adjudged  to  anyone  becomes  at 
once  the  property  of  him  to  whom  it  is  adjudged    (J.  4, 17,  7.) 

But  the  parties  must  guarantee  each  other  against  eviction 
(D.  10,  3,  10,  2) ;  they  were  in  fact  regarded  as  reciprocally 
vendors  and  purchasers,  each  a  purchaser  of  his  own  share,  and 
a  vendor  of  all  the  other  shares.     (C.  3,  36,  14 ;  C.  3,  38, 1.) 

Rkukdt.    Actio  communi  dividundo. 

ThiB  action  might  be  brought,  during  the  oontinnance  of  the  joint-ownership,  to 
enforce  the  dtttiee  of  the  co-ownera,  as  well  as  to  obtain  a  judicial  partition.  (D.  10, 
8, 14, 1 ;  D.  10,  8,  23  ;  D.  10,  8,  6,  1 ;  D.  10,  8, 11.) 

1.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  not  distinguished  in  this  suit  very  easily,  as  all 
have  the  same  interest.  In  one  sense  all  parties  are  at  once  plaintiffs  {aetoret)  and 
(defendants  (rei)  (D.  10,  2,  2,  8 ) ;  but  in  a  special  sense,  the  person  that  demands  the 
judicial  partition  may  be  called  plaintiff  {actor),     (D.  10,  3,  2,  1.) 

2.  llie  action  may  be  brought  more  than  once,  so  long  as  any  of  the  joint-property 
is  undivided.     (D.  10,  3,  4,  2.) 

Some  actiones  seemed  to  be  mixed  in  character,  being  at  once  in  rem  and  in 
personam.  Such  are  the  actio  familiae  erciscundae,  open  to  co-heirs  for  the 
division  of  the  inheritance  ;  communi  dividundOy  given  as  between  those  that 
for  any  reason  have  come  to  be  joint-owners,  and  wish  the  property  to  be 
divided  ;  and  finium  regundorum^  an  action  between  owners  of  adjoining 
lands.  In  all  three  proceedings  the  judge  is  allowed  to  adjudge  the 
property  to  one  of  the  parties  in  the  action  on  fair  and  equal  grounds  ;  and 
if  one  man's  part  seems  too  large,  to  condemn  him  to  pay  in  turn  to  the  other 
a  5xed  sum  of  money.    (J.  4,  6,  20.} 
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POSSESSION. 


Definition. 

Possession  is  the  occupation  of  anything  with  the  intention 
of  holding  it  as  owner. 

Exceptions, — Two  exceptions  are  recognised  in  the  Digest — 
pignue  and  precarium,  A  mortgagee  and  a  tenant  at  will  have 
possession,  although  their  interest  necessarily  excludes  the 
notion  of  ownership.^ 

Explanation. — ^It  is  immaterial  whether  an  occupier  of  a  thing, 
who  means  to  keep  it  as  bis  own,  believes  himself  to  hold  as 
owner  {bona  fides)  or  knows  that  he  is  not  owner  {mala  fides).  The 
distinction  between  possession  bona  fide  and  mala  fide  is  vital 
for  usucapio  (p.  268),  but  for  the  purpose  of  possession,  it  is 
irrelevant 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  occupied  or  held  (tenetur)  when  the 
occupier  is  in  a  position  freely  to  deal  with  it.  A  captain 
occupies  his  ship,  but  not  the  ocean  through  which  it  passes. 

An  occupier,  if  not  also  a  possessor,  had  no  legal  remedy  to 
protect  him  in  his  occupation.  But  an  occupier,  holding  as 
owner,  and,  therefore,  a  possessor,  was  secured  in  his  possession 
by  interdicts,  as  eflFectually  as  if  he  were  a  true  owner.  To 
obtain  such  protection,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  possessor 
should  personally  occupy  or  hold  the  thing ;  it  was  enough  if 
the  thing  were  occupied  by  his  agent. 

In  one  case,  however,  a  mere  occupier  was  allowed  one 
Interdict.  A  tenant  of  land,  who,  according  to  the  definition 
of  possession,  could  not  possess,  inasmuch  as  his  intention  was 
not  to  hold  as  owner,  could,  if  evicted  from  his  farm,  bring  the 
Interdict  Quod  vi  out  clam  to  recover  his  crops ;  but  not  any 
other  Interdict.     (D.  43,  24,  12.) 


^  JUed  etUm  Jutte  pouideant,  non  tamen  opinione  domini  pomderU,     (D.  9,  4,  22, 1.) 
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Subject  to  exceptions  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  but  not 
worthy  of  discussion  in  detail,  the  correct  meaning  of  the 
Roman  technical  terms  relative  to  the  question  of  possession  is 
as  follows  : — 

Mere  occupation,  not  protected  by  Interdicts,  was  called 
DetenttOf  Naturalis  Possessio  or  Cuatodia,  For  exceptions,  see 
D.  43,  16,  ],  9-10. 

Possession  fortified  by  Interdicts  is  called  posseasio  simply,  or 
poasidere,  without  any  qualifying  adjective  or  adverb.  For  an 
exception^  note  miasio  in  poaaessionem,  and  the  text  in  D.  10, 4, 
3,15. 

When  possession  is  accompanied  by  honafidea  and  the  condi- 
tions requisite  for  uaucapio,  it  is  generally  called  civilia  poaseaaio. 
For  an  exception,  see  D.  4J,  2,  24. 

Rights   and   Duties. 

A  possessor,  so  long  as  his  possession  continues,  has  the 
rights  of  an  owner.  Indeed,  the  very  meaning  of  possession  is 
that  it  secures,  without  title,  the  enjoyment  of  property.  So  a 
possessor  was  liable,  like  an  owner,  to  ctctionea  noxales.  (D.  9, 
4,  13  ;  D.  9,  4,  11.)  To  this  rule,  however,  pignua  and  precar- 
ium  are  exceptions.     (D.  9,  4,  22,  1.) 

In  the  case  of  immoveables,  the  possessor  had  exactly  the 

same  remedies  as  the  owner, — the  Interdicts  Unde  vi  and  Quod 

vi  out  clam.    In  the  case  of  moveables,  for  theft  or  damage,  a 

possessor  was  not  altogether  in   so   good  a  position  as  the 

owner,  unless  he  possessed  bona  fide,     (D.  9,  2,  11,  8.)     The 

case  of  those  peregrini  that  did  not  enjoy  cammercium  with  the 

Roman  people,  was  met  in  the  manner  stated  by  Gains  in  the 

following  passage : — 

And  again,  an  alien  is  by  a  fiction  regarded  as  a  Roman  citizen,  when  he 
is  plaintiff  or  defendant  on  some  ground  for  which  an  action  is  established 
by  our  Statutes,  provided  only  it  is  just  that  such  an  action  should  be  ex- 
tended even  to  an  alien.  If,  for  instance,  it  is  alleged  that  an  alien  has  aided 
or  been  privy  to  a  theft,  and  an  action  is  brought  against  him,  the  formula  is 
framed  thus  : — "  Let  there  be  a.  Judex.  If  it  appears  that  Dio,  a  Greek,  aided 
or  was  privy  to  the  theft  of  a  golden  platter  from  Lucius  Titius,  and  ought, 
on  that  account,  if  he  were  a  Roman  citizen,  to  be  cast  in  damages  as 
a  thief,"  and  so  on.  Again,  if  an  alien  brings  an  action  for  theft,  he  is  by 
a  fiction  regarded  as  a  Roman  citizen.  In  like  manner,  also,  if  under  the 
/ex  Aguiiia  an  alien  bring  an  action  for  damnum  injuria,  or  if  such  an  action 
is  brought  against  him,  then  by  the  fiction  that  he  is  a  Roman  citizen  a 
remedy  is  given.    (G.  4,  37.} 
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The  StatoteB  referred  to,  it  is  nupposed,  mast  in  terms  have  been  applicable  only 
to  dtizens ;  Hence  the  necessity,  if  peregrin*  were  to  be  protected  in  their  property, 
for  an  extension  of  the  actions  in  the  manner  stated  by  Gains. 

Acquisition  of  Possession. 

Possession  involves  a  physical  fact  (corpus),  and  a  mental 
state  (animus).  **  We  gain  possession  with  the  body  and  mind, 
but  not  with  the  mind  itself,  nor  with  the  body  itself."^  Let 
Qs  examine  first  the  nature  of  the  physical  fact  required  for 
possession. 

A.  The  Physical  Fact  (Carpus). 

The  fundamental  difference  between  a  title  to  ownership  and 
a  possessory  title,  is  that  the  former  may  be  gained  while 
absent,  but  the  latter  only  in  the  presence  of  the  object.     To 
possess  a  thing,  we  must  be  able  to  deal  with  it  and  use  it  at 
pleasure.    For  this  purpose  actual  contact  with  the  object  is 
unnecessaiy  (non  corpore  et  cictu  sed   etiam  oculis  et  affectu). 
(D.  41,  2,  1,  21.)     Many  writers,  prior  to  Savigny,  felt  so  much 
difficulty  in  following  out  this  idea,  that  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  an  actual  physical  basis  for  possessory  rights  was 
not  always  required  in  the  Roman  law,  but  that,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  its  place  might  be  taken  hj  fictitious  or  symbolical  pre- 
hension.    Savigny  has  done  good  service  in  showing  that  the 
necessity  for  resorting  to  such  legal  fictions  arises  from  giving, 
in  the  first  instance,  too  narrow  an  interpretation  to  the  physical 
basis  of  possession. 

The  power  of  dealing  with  a  thing  at  pleasure  may  be  pre- 
vented by  one  of  two  causes — either  by  physical  difficulties, 
or  by  the  opposition  of  another's  will.  Thus,  one  living  in 
England  cannot  occupy  land  or  other  objects  in  the  heart  of 
China  or  Africa,  until  by  going  to  those  countries  he  has  got 
over  the  obstacle  of  distance.  [For  the  moment,  we  leave  out 
of  account  the  possibility  of  occupying  by  an  agent.]  Again, 
to  take  an  example  from  the  Digest  (D.  41,  2,  13,  pr.),  a  ship 
carrying  marble  is  wrecked  in  a  river.  Here  the  possession  is 
lost ;  for,  until  the  owner  has  succeeded  in  raising  the  marble, 
the  water  interposes  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  his  freely  deal- 
ing with  it.  In  the  case  of  feras  natures,  other  examples  are 
g^ven. 

ar — — 

'  4piaeimwr  potuationem  eorpore  ei  animo  ;  neqw  per  h  ontmo,  avi  per  at  corpore. 
(D.  41,  2,  8,  1.) 
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But  the  opposition  of  aoother's  will  may  as  effectually  pre- 
vent the  power  of  deaUug  with  an  object,  as  an  obstruction 
in  nature.  A  man  does  not  acquire  the  free  power  of  dealing 
with  an  object,  unless  he  has  overcome  the  resistance  of  an 
opponent. 

In  acquiring  possession  of  objects  not  before  owned  or  pos- 
sessed by  others,  the  question  is  whether  the  intending  pos- 
sessor has  so  far  overcome  the  physical  difficulties  as  to  be 
able  freely  to  deal  with  the  object.  In  this  case,  attention  is 
principally  fixed  on  the  physical  attitude  of  the  claimant.  But 
when  it  is  a  question  of  the  transfer  of  possession,  the  chief,  or 
rather  the  sole  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  new  possessor  is  the 
will  of  the  previous  possessor.  As  soon  as  that  is  removed, 
there  is  pi'actically  no  hindrance  to  the  new  possessor;  and  in 
this  case,  attention  is  fixed  chiefly  upon  facts  from  which  the 
intention  of  the  previous  possessor  to  go  out  and  leave  the 
thing  to  the  occupation  of  the  new  possessor,  may  be  with 
reasonable  certainty  inferred.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  delivery 
longa  mann,  it  was  held  that  the  possession  might  be  handed 
over,  if  the  land  was  pointed  out  from  a  neighbouring  height, 
although  the  new  possessor  had  not  actually  set  foot  on  the 
land.  (D.  41,  2,  18,  2.)  The  assumption  is  that  the  will  of  the 
previous  possessor  is  the  only  hindrance  to  the  change  of  pos- 
session, and  when  that  obstacle  is  removed,  the  new  possessor 
is  as  free  to  deal  with  the  land  as  if  he  were  actually  walking 
on  it.  Such  an  assumption  is  justified  by  the  ordinary  experi- 
ence of  life,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  transaction  fairly  to  be 
called  symbolical  or  fictitious.  The  change  of  possession  is  real 
and  actual. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  that  have  surrounded  the  question  of 
possession  have  arisen  from  treating  occupation  as  an  abeolate 
quantity,  while  it  is  in  reality  a  question  of  degree ;  and  the 
determination  of  the  quantum  of  power  over  a  thing  that  -will 
suffice  to  give  the  occupier  possessory  rights  is  more  or  lees 
arbitrary.  Thus,  to  take  a  simple  instance,  I  have  mislaid  a 
book,  and  on  searching  cannot  find  it.  Have  I  lost  possession  t 
For  the  moment  I  have  not  the  power  of  dealing  with  it ;  but 
for  so  slight  a  temporary  hindrance  I  could  scarcely  be  deprived 
of  my  possessory  remedy,  if  I  should  discover  the  book  in  the 
hands  of  some  one  else.  Something  must  turn  upon  the  length 
of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  book  was  lost,  the  place 
where  it  was  last  known  to  be,  and  the  diligence  of  the  searches 
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made  for  it.  But  there  comes  a  point  at  which  it  must  be  held 
that  the  object  is  definitely  lost,  and  its  owner  ceases  to  be 
possessor. 

The  question  of  degree  turns  up  in  the  case  of  land.  I 
clearly  occupy  land  upon  which  I  stand,  or  which  is  in  close 
proximity.  To  what  extent  upon  the  strength  of  my  occupy- 
ing an  acre  may  I  claim  possession  over  adjoining  land?  In  a 
settled  country,  this  question  does  not  present  any  legal  difii- 
culty,  because  possession  occurs  in  cases  where  the  land  has 
previously  been  in  the  possession  of  another.  The  limit  of  the 
occupation  is  thus  defined  by  the  boundaries  within  which  the 
previous  possessor  actually  occupied  the  land.  (D.  41,  2,  3,  1.) 
Thus  the  occupation  of  a  small  portion  of  land  will  prima  facie 
establish  a  possessory  right  over  a  large  estate,  or,  it  may  be, 
over  hundreds  of  square  miles.  That  is  strictly  in  conformity 
with  the  definition  of  occupation,  if  we  assume,  in  accordance 
with  the  fact,  that,  on  such  a  transfer  of  possession,  the  old 
possessor  gives  only  that  land  over  which  he  has  exercised 
undisputed  power.  Very  different  was  the  nature  of  the  act  of 
certain  Europeans,  who,  on  the  first  discovery  of  the  American 
continent,  put  up  a  flag  on  a  few  inches  of  soil,  and,  thereupon, 
supposing  that  they  were  acting  upon  a  rule  of  law,  took  pos- 
session in  the  name  of  their  sovereign  of  the  whole  continent. 
Such  an  extreme  proceeding  is  a  caricature  of  the  Roman  law, 
and  is  manifestly  ridiculous  ;  but  a  real  question  remains,  how  far 
should  the  possession  of  such  adventurers  be  admitted  as  good 
iu  law?  The  answer  would  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
they  had  made  good  their  footing,  and  had,  in  fact,  the  power 
of  dealing  with  the  land, — manifestly  a  question  of  degree.  A 
similar  question  arises  with  regard  to  the  discovery  of  veins 
or  beds  of  minerals.  To  what  extent  is  a  possessor  of  a  part 
of  a  lode  the  possessor  of  the  lode  itself?  Very  difficult  ques- 
tions of  that  kind  may  arise.  When  a  conflict  exists,  a  line 
must  be  drawn,  but  to  some  extent  it  must  be  an  arbitrary 
line. 

L  Acquisition  of  possession  in  the  case  of  things  not  before 
owned  {res  nuUius)  or  possessed. 

Id  such  cases,  to  acquire  possession  is,  at  the  same  time,  to 
acquire  ownership.  The  examples  are  fully  stated  by  Justinian 
and  Gains. 

Therefore  all  you  take  [a  wild  beast,  a  bird,  or  a  fish,  the  moment  it  is 
taken,  becomes  yours,  and]  is  understood  to  be  yours  so  long  as  you  guard 
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it  and  keep  it  in.  But  if  it  escapes  your  guard  and  regains  its  natural 
freedom  it  ceases  to  be  yours,  and  becomes  again  the  property  of  him  that 
first  seizes  it.  And  its  natural  freedom  is  understood  to  be  regained  when  it 
has  either  escaped  from  your  sight,  or,  though  it  is  still  in  view,  is  very  hard 
to  follow  up.     (J.  2,  I,  12  ;  G.  2,  67.) 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether,  if  a  wild  beast  be  so  wounded  that 
it  can  be  taken,  it  is  to  be  understood  at  once  to  be  yours.  Some  have 
decided  that  it  is  yours  at  once,  and  continues  to  be  yours  so  long  as  you 
follow  it  up  ;  but  that  if  you  leave  off  following  it  up  it  ceases  to  be  yours, 
and  again  becomes  the  property  of  him  that  first  seizes  it  Others  think 
that  it  is  yours  only  if  you  take  it.  And  it  is  this  latter  opinion  that  we  con- 
firm ;  because  many  accidents  often  happen  to  hinder  you  from  taking  it 

In  the  case  of  animals  that  habitually  go  away  and  come  back  again 
[pigeons,  for  instance,  and  bees,  and  hinds,  that  habitually  go  to  the 
woods  and  come  back  again],  the  rule  that  is  [handed  down]  approved  is 
this, — that  they  are  understood  to  be  yours  so  long  as  they  intend  to  retun. 
For  if  they  cease  to  intend  to  return  they  cease  to  be  yours,  and  become  the 
property  of  those  that  first  seize  them.  And  it  is  considered  that  they 
cease  to  intend  to  return  when  they  cease  from  the  habit  of  returning. 
0-  2,  I,  15  ;  G.  2,68.) 

Bees,  too,  are  by  nature  wild.  Therefore  those  that  settle  on  your  tree, 
before  you  hive  them,  are  no  more  yours  than  birds  that  build  their  nest 
there.  And  so  if  any  one  else  hives  them  he  will  be  their  owner.  And  the 
combs  too,  if  they  have  made  any,  may  be  taken  away  by  any  one.  But,  of 
course,  while  they  are  still  untouched,  if  you  see  in  time  any  one  entering 
your  lands,  you  can  lawfully  stop  him  from  entering.  A  swarm,  again,  that 
has  flown  away  from  your  hive,  is  understood  to  be  yours  so  long  as  it  is  in 
view,  and  is  not  hard  to  follow  up.  Otherwise  it  becomes  the  property  of  him 
that  first  seizes  it     (J.  2,  i,  14.) 

Peacocks  and  pigeons  also  are  wild  by  nature ,  and  it  does  not  matter 
that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  flying  away  and  flying  back  again — for  bees 
too  do  the  same  ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  they  are  naturally  wild.  Deer,  too, 
some  people  have  so  tame  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  woods 
and  coming  back  again  ;  and  yet  that  they  are  naturally  wild  no  one  denies. 

G.  2,  I,  15) 

Fowls  and  geese  are  not  wild  by  nature ;  and  that  we  can  understand 
from  the  very  fact  that  there  are  other  kinds  of  fowls  and  geese  expressly 
called  wild.  And,  therefore,  if  your  geese  or  fowls  are  by  an  accident  panic- 
struck  and  fly  away  ;  even  though  they  have  escaped  your  view,  wherever 
they  may  be,  they  are  understood  to  be  yours.  And  the  man  that,  with  an 
intention  to  make  a  gain  of  it,  keeps  those  animals,  is  understood  to  be 
guilty  of  theft.    (J.  2,  i,  16.) 

Fiflh  in  the  well  of  a  boat  are  in  posMSBion,  but  finhea  in  ponds,  where  they  re- 
tun  their  natural  freedom,  are  not  in  poeaeanon.  So  wild  a^imaU  in  a  park,  retain- 
ing their  natural  liberty,  are  not  in  the  posaenion  of  the  owner  of  the  park.  (D.  il, 
2.  8,  14.) 

IL  Transfer  of  PoBsesaion  (TroJi/to). 

The  modes  of  transferring  posaeafiion  are  cited  here,  but 
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must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  later  Boman  law,  such  a 
transfer  usually  operated  as  a  change  of  owDership.  But  in 
order  to  transfer  ownership,  possession  must  first  be  transferred, 
and  it  is  convenient  here  to  indicate  the  several  ways  in  which 
this  might  be  done. 

1.  The  simplest  case  is  where  the  possession  arises  from 
contact. 

A  agreeB  to  allow  his  friend  B  to  take  stones  from  his  quarry.  From  the 
moment  B  seyem  the  stones  from  the  rock,  he  acquires  possession,  and  thereby 
ownership.  A  cannot  prevent  B  from  carrying  away  the  stones  thus  severed,  because 
B  is  the  owner  of  the  ttoneo.    (D.  89,  5,  6.) 

2.  Deposit  of  a  thing  in  a  man's  house  gave  him  possession. 
(D.  23,  3,  9,  3 ;  D.  47,  10,  5,  2,)  It  was  not  necessary  that  the 
occupier  of  the  house,  or  any  one  in  it,  should  actually  have 
touched  the  object.  (D.  41,  2,  18,  2.)  Of  course,  the  occupier 
of  the  house  must  have  the  intention  of  possessing.  Here  it 
is  not  necessary  to  suggest  any  symbolical  or  fictitious  delivery. 
The  occupier  of  a  house  has  under  his  control  whatever,  to  his 
knowledge,  is  in  the  house.  This  knowledge  is  necessary,  for 
a  man  cannot  be  said  to  have  control  of  a  thing  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  he  is  ignorant  The  mere  fact  that  a  thing  is 
in  a  man's  house  does  not  of  itself  show  that  he  is  possessor 
of  it ;  for  if  it  is  not  within  the  man's  knowledge,  he  can  have 
no  control  over  it. 

3.  Is  the  possessor  of  land,  by  that  fact  alone,  also  posses- 
sor of  treasure  that  has  been  buried  by  another  in  the  land  1 
This  question  Was  resolved,  though  not  without  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  in  the  negative,  and  it  was  held  that  the 
possessor  of  the  land  did  not  begin  to  possess  the  treasure 
until  he  had  dug  it  up.  (D.  10,  4,  15  ;  D.  41,  2,  44,  pr.)  The 
reason  is,  that  until  the  possessor  of  the  land  has  dug  out  the 
treasure,  he  has  not  got  it  under  bis  custody  or  control  Even 
if  he  knew  that  treasure  was  in  the  soil,  and  desired  to  be 
considered  owner  of  it,  yet,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  the  physi- 
cal power  of  actually  dealing  with  the  treasure  until  he  had 
dug  it  out,  he  was  not  a  possessor.    (D.  41,  2,  3,  8.) 

4.  Delivery  of  the  keys  of  a  house. 

And,  again,  if  a  man  sells  valuables  deposited  in  a  warehouse,  as  soon 
as  he  delivers  the  keys  of  the  warehouse  to  the  buyer,  he  transfers  the 
property  in  the  valuables  to  tbe  buyer.    (J.  3,  i,  45.) 

The  delivery  of  keya  operated  aa  a  transfer  of  possession,  not  as  a  symbol  ^' 
dominion,   but  because  it  gave  the  buyer  the  means  of   obtaining  the  costod' 
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the  goods,  and  at  the  same  time  deprived  the  vendor  of  any  power  of  further 
deaUng  with  them.  (D.  41,  1,  9,  6;  D.  41,  2,  1,  21.)  The  deUvery  of  keys  hid 
no  other  eflfect.     (D.  18,  1,  74.) 

5.  Delivery  lotiga  manu. 

Without  any  actual  contact,  a  person  acquired  possession  if 
the  object  were  placed  in  his  presence,  with  the  intention  that 
he  should  have  possession.  (D.  41, 2, 1,  21.)  It  is  assumed  that 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  his  power  over  the  object  except  the  will 
of  the  previous  possessor,  and  that  is  removed. 

A  owes  a  sum  of  money,  which,  at  B's  request,  he  plaoes  before  B,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  transferring  the  possession.  B  immediately,  before  taking  it,  possesses  the 
money.    (D.  46,  8,  79.) 

A  sells  an  estate  of  Isnd,  and  showing  it  to  B  from  a  neighbouring  hdght^  declares 
that  he  delivers  free  and  undisturbed  possession.  This  is  a  delivery  of  the  land  to  B. 
(D.  41,  2,  18,  2.) 

6.  Branding,  or  putting  marks  on  an  object.     By  putting 
marks  upon  logs  of  wood,  the  possession  was  transferred  (D. 
18,  6,  14,  1) ;  but  the  same  result  was  not  admitted  if  wine 
jars  were  marked.    (D.  18,  6,  1,  2.)     Putting  marks  is  not  a 
symbolical  transfer,  but  proof  of  an  actual  transfer.      Logs  of 
wood  could  not  be  transferred  by  the  hands  of  the  vendor  into 
the  hands  of  the  buyer ;   the  only  mode  of  transfer  in  such 
large  objects  was  delivery  longa  mantu     Upon  such  delivery  it 
was  usual  for  the  purchaser  to  put  his  mark  on  the  wood,  and 
such  marks  were,  therefore,  evidence  of  the  transfer.    But  it  was 
not  usual  to  put  marks  on  wine  jars,  and,  therefore,  the  presence 
of  marks  did  not  create  any  presumption   of  fact  that   tbe 
possession  had  been  transferred. 

An  allegation  in  writing  that  a  transfer  had  been  effected  was  not  oonclusive.     A 
makes  a  gift  of  land  with  slaves  thereon  to  B,  and  ileclares  in  writing  that  he  has 
delivered  possession.     In  point  of  fact  he  had  not.    This  does  not  transfer  the  poa- 
session  to  B.    But  if  B  received  one  of  the  slaves  included  in  the  gift,  and  forthwith 
sent  him  to  the  lands,  B  acquired  possession  of  the  lands  through  the  slave.     (D.  41 , 
2,48.) 

B.  The  Intention  {Animwi)  requisite  for  Possession. 

Mere  occupation  is  not  possession.  To  constitute  possession, 
besides  the  ability  freely  to  deal  with  a  subject,  there  mnst  bq 
an  intention  to  exclude  all  other  persons.  In  the  Roman  I&w^ 
even  this  was  not  enough ;  the  intention  must  be  to  bold  iu 
ownership,  and  not  for  any  interest  in  things  falling  shor-t  ol 
ownership.  A  man  holding  as  a  tenant  for  years  was  ixot  ^ 
possessor. 
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A  person  may  occnpy  without  any  intentioa  tc  possess. 
Thns,  a  guest  admitted  to  one's  bouse  or  tu  one's  iarm,  has  no 
possession  ;  for  he  has  no  intention  of  excluding  the  owner. 
(D.  4],  2,  41.) 

Usually  the  intention  to  possess  coincided,  in  point  of  time, 
with  the  occupation,  as  in  the  ordinary  case  of  delivery  ;  but 
that  was  not  essential,  and  the  occupation  might  begin  with  a 
different  intention. 

Somelimes,  too,  without  delivery,  the  bare  wish  of  the  owner  is  enough  to 
transfer  the  property  ;  as  when  a  man  lends  it,  or  lets  it  out  to  you,  or 
deposits  it  with  you,  and  then  sells  it  or  gives  it  to  you.  For  although  it  was 
not  on  that  ground  that  he  delivered  it  to  you,  yet  by  the  very  fact  that  he 
sufTers  it  to  become  yours  the  property  in  it  is  at  once  acquired  by  you,  just 
as  if  it  had  been  delivered  on  that  accounL    (J-  =>  '>  44-) 

ThU  wu  called  delivery  hrai  natm. 

Restraints  on  Acquisition  op  Possession. 

A.  In  respect  of  Things. 

Ab  a  rule  wliat  could  not  bo  the  object  of  ownership  could 
not  be  the  object  of  possessioQ.  Thus  res  puhltcce  (D.  41,  2, 
30,  3),  and  res  divini  juris  could  not  be  possessed.  (D.  41,  2, 
30,  1.)  A  free  bora  man  could  not  be  the  subject  of  possession, 
even  although  possession  was  said  to  be  a  res  facti.  (D.  41,  2, 
23,  2.)  But  the  restrictions  on  ownership  that  sprung  from  the 
jilt  civile  did  not  apply  to  possession  ;  thus  land  out  of  Italy 
could  not  be  held  in  dominio  ex  jure  QuirlHum,  but  it  could  bo 
possessed.  (Theoph.  ad  Inst.  2,  1,  40.)  Whatever  could  be  an 
object  of  property,  according  to  the  jus  gentium,  could  bo  an 
object  of  possession. 

B.  In  respect  of  Persons, 

What  has  been  said  of  things  is  true  of  persons.  Those 
cannot  acquire  as  owners  cannot  acquire  as  possessors. 
slaves  and  persons  in  poteetate  are  subject  to  the  same  disab: 
in  respect  of  possession  as  of  ownership.  Madmen  (fv 
cannot  acquire  possession,  owing  to  mental  incapacity  (1 
2,  1,  3),  but  for  the  same  reason  they  cannot  lose  posse; 
except  by  loss  of  occupation,  as  tliey  are  incapable  of  disclai 
poeseseion.  (D.  41, 2,  27.)  Pupilli  could  not  acquire  posse 
vrithout  the  auctorilaa  of  their  tutors,  unless  they  wen 
enough  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  (D. 
32,  2.)    Again,  jnridiual  persona  (such  ao  corporations, 
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hereditas  jacens)  cotild  not  acquire  possession,  because  they 
had  not  any  animut;  but  for  convenience  they  were  allowed 
to  acquire  possession  by  their  agentsL  (D.  41,  2,  1,  22 ; 
D.  41.  2,  2.) 

But  restrictions  on  ownership  peculiar  to  the  jus  civile  did 
not  affect  possession.  Peregrini  could  acquire  possession, 
although,  unless  they  had  commercium,  they  could  not  acquire 
property  by  the  investitive  facts  belonging  to  the  jus  civile. 
Again,  by  law  gifts  from  husband  to  wife  were  invalid,  yet 
property  delivered  to  a  wife  as  a  gift  by  her  husband  was  in 
her  legal  possession.     (D.  41,  2,  1,  4.) 

Loss  OF  Possession. 

Both  occupation  and  intention  are  necessary  to  constitute 
possession ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  if  either  occupation  or 
intention  ceases,  the  possession  is  destroyed.  Some  texts 
appear  to  deny  this  inference,  and  in  a  constitution  of  Diocle- 
tian and  Maximian  (a.d.  290)  it  is  broadly  stated  that  although 
aninvua  alone  does  not  suffice  to  create  possession,  yet  aiiimiM 
alone  is  sufficient  to  keep  it,  once  it  is  acquired.  (C.  7,  32,  4.) 
But  the  example  there  given  shows  that  such  is  not  its  true 
meaning.  The  case  is  put  of  a  man  who  leaves  his  land 
uncultivated  through  fear.  Time  passes  away,  and  from  the 
same  motive  he  does  not  return  ;  still  be  has  not  lost  possession. 
But  this  case  proves  no  more  than  that  the  law  presumes  in 
favour  of  the  continuance  of  a  possession  once  begun,  and 
that  when  no  hostile  occupant  has  entered  on  a  deserted  farm, 
the  presumption  of  abandonment  of  possession,  arising  from 
neglect,  is  rebutted  by  proof  that  the  occupier  was  deterred 
by  fear,  and  had  no  intention  of  giving  up  possession. 

A.  Loss  of  Possession  {Corpora) 

Two  cases  must  be  considered.  Either  the  loss  of  occupation 
by  the  possessor  is  followed  by  the  occupation  of  some  one 
else,  or  it  is  not« 

I.  Loss  of  occupation : — The  object  not  being  occupied  by 
anyone  else. 

One  continues  to  possess  an  object  so  long  as  one  either  has 
the  custody  of  it,  or  is  in  a  position  to  renew  the  custody  at 
will  (D.  41,  2,  3,  13),  and  so,  in  the  case  of  a  farm,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  hostile  occupant,   the  possessor,  who  has   been 
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merely  neglectful,  may  at  any  moment  renew  his  occnpation. 
If  there  is  no  physical  obstruction  in  dealing  with  land,  and 
no  opposition  from  the  will  of  a  hostile  occupier,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  presuming  a  continuance  of  the  possession,  un- 
less there  is  proof  of  an  intention  to  give  it  up,  (D.  43, 
16, 1, 25.) 

C«ttle  stray  beyond  the  limits  of  their  pasture  and  cannot  be  found.  The  pos- 
Ksaion  is  lost^  even  although  they  do  not  fall  into  kuiy body's  posMOssion.  (D.  41 ,  2, 
«,  18.) 

A  buries  money  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being 
obliged  to  leave  his  home,  in  a  field  belonging  to*  B.  After  some  time  he  returns, 
bat  is  unable  to  remember  the  exact  spot  where  his  buried  treasure  lies.  Papinian 
decided  that  the  possession  was  not  lost  by  A  nor  acquired  by  B.  He  said  mere 
dsto  of  recollection  of  the  exact  spot  where  a  thing  was  deposited  ought  not  to  destroy 
pnsession,  unless  some  one  else  finds  the  tressure.     (D.  41,  2,  44,  pr.) 

A  has  lost  a  gold  chain  ;  he  is  unable  to  recollect  whether  in  his  own  grounds  or 
elsewhere.  A  has  lost  possession.  (B.  41,  2,  25,  pr.)  The  distinction  between  this 
ctee  and  the  former  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  former  the  owner  was  considered  as 
knowing  the  place  where  he  concealed  his  money,  but  owing  to  forgetf ulness,  which 
nzjght  at  any  moment  be  removed,  he  was  unable  to  point  out  the  exact  spot^  There 
existed  the  hope  that  at  any  moment  he  might  recover  his  recollection.  But  in  this 
case,  A  had  no  clue  to  the  place  where  he  lost  his  chain,  and,  so  far  as  it  depended 
on  his  recollection,  be  would  never  recover  it. 

Summer  or  winter  pastures  are  left  unoccupied  during  the  respective  parts  of 
tbe  year  when  they  are  not  used.  The  absence  of  such  use  creates  not  even  a  slight 
presumption  that  the  possessor  intends  to  give  up  possession.  The  pastures  continue 
to  be  in  the  occupation  of  the  possessor.     (D.  41,  2,  8,  11 ;  D.  43,  16,  1,  25.) 


IL  Loss  of  occupation — object  occupied  by  hostile  possessor. 

Possession  was  lost  when  the  thing  was  occupied  by  any 
one  with  the  intention  of  excluding  the  possessor. 

When  a  moveable  was  stolen,  possession  was  loist  by  the  possessor  and  acquired  by 
the  thief.     (D.  41,  2,  15.) 

A  person  bound  hand  and  foot  by  trespassers  on  his  own  land,  was  held  to  be 
ejected,  i.e.,  to  have  lost  possession.     (D.  48,  Id,  1,  47.) 

^tius  has  gone  from  home  leaving  no  one  in  char)^  of  his  house.  During  his 
absence  Gains  enters,  and  on  the  return  of  Titius  prevents  him  entering  by  threats  of 
violence^  Titius  loses  possctosion.  (D.  43,  16,  1,  24.)  But  at  what  time  is  poe- 
aeaioQ  loci,  when  Gains  enters  or  Titius  returns  f  Labeo  and  the  older  jurists  said 
it  was  when  Gains  entered,  who  consequently  was  said  to  have  possession  like  a  thief 
{dandeatina  poueuio).  Apparently  this  Was  the  case  provided  for  by  the  interdict 
ie  dandettina  potteiiione,  (D.  10,  3,  7,  5.)  But  the  necessity  for  that  interdict 
disappeAred,  when  it  was  held  that  possession  was  not  lost,  in  the  case  stated,  when 
Gains  entered,  but  only  when  Titius  came  to  know  that  he  had  entered,  or  rather  was 
repelled  by  force  on  attempting  to  turn  him  out,  or  from  fear  did  not  try  to  recover 
the  o^eapjition.  (D.  41,  2,  18,  8 ;  D.  41,  2,  25,  2 ;  D.  41,  2,  8,  7-8 ;  D.  41,  2,  46 : 
D.  43, 16,  5  ;  D.  4,  2,  9,  pr.) 
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B.  Loss  of  Possession,  animo. 

Usually  an  intention  to  give  up  possession  was  accompanied 
by  the  transfer  of  the  occupation,  as  in  traditio  by  a  vendor  to 
a  buyer.  But  the  question  of  animus  became  very  important, 
when  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  occupation  continued.  Thus 
to  leave  a  farm  uncultivated,  with  no  one  in  charge,  did  not 
necessarily  destroy  the  owner's  possession,  so  long  as  no  hostile 
occupant  entered ;  but,  if  the  neglect  was  prolonged,  the  pre- 
sumption arose  that  the  owner  intended  to  give  up  possession. 
(D.  41,  3,  37,  1.) 

A  person  might  lose  possession  by  change  of  animiu  alone, 
while  keeping  the  occupation.  Thus,  if  a  man  resolves  no 
longer  to  hold  a  thing  as  owner,  he  ceases  to  be  possessor ;  bat 
while  he  occupies  it,  no  one  else  can  acquire  possession.  (D. 
41,  2,  3,  6.)  Or,  a  man  may  resolve  to  hold  not  for  himself,  but 
on  behalf  of  another,  and  thereby  that  other  at  once  becomes 
possessor.  (D.  41,  2,  18,  pr.)  This  has  been  called  by  modem 
writers  constitutum  possessonum,  and  is  the  converse  of  delivery 
brevi  mantu 

Seia  made  a  gift  of  a  farm  to  her  step-daughter  by  letter,  and  stated  that  thevooM 
continue  to  occupy  the  farm  as  a  tenant,  paying  a  yearly  rent.  This  was  held  to 
amount  to  a  transfer  of  the  possession,  and  therefore  of  the  ownership,  io  the  step- 
daughter ',  because  Seia  ceased  voluntarily  to  be  a  possessor,  and  accepted  the  plaoe  of 
a  mere  occupier.     (D.  6,  1,  77.) 


Acquisition  of  Possession  by  Agents. 

A.  By  persons  not  in  the  power  of  the  possessor. 

A  man  acquired  and  retained  possession,  if  he  had  the  inten- 
tion to  exercise  rights  of  ownership  in  respect  of  the  subject 
matter,  although  he  did  not  himself  occupy  the  thing,  provided 
the  occupier  held  on  his  behalf.* 

A  acquires  possession  of  a  moveable  or  immoveable,  if  the 
moveable  or  immoveable  is  occupied  by  B;  if  B  and  A  both 
intend  that  A  shall  be  the  possessor,  and  B  act-s  under  the 
authority  of  A.  (D.  41,  3,  41 ;  C.  7,  32,  1.)  If  that  authority 
was  given  before  B  entered  into  occupation,  from  the  moment 
of  B's  entry  A  became  possessor,  even  before  he  learned  the 
fact  of  B's  entry.    (D.  41,  1,  1 3,  pr.)     If,  however,  B  has  not  the 

*  Animo  uUque  nodro,  corpora  vti  notiro  vd  alieno,     (PanL  Sent  6,  2,  I.) 
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« 

anthority  of  A  to  enter,  yet,  if  he  holds  for  A,  and  A  afterwards 
ratifies  his  act,  from  the  moment  of  suoh  ratification,  A  is 
possessor.     (D.  41»  2,  42, 1.) 

B.  By  slaves  and  persons  in  potestate, 

A  slave,  equally  -with  a  freeman,  could  occupy  property 
with  the  intention  of  excluding  all  the  world,  and  therefore, 
but  for  his  disability  to  sue  in  ^court,  he  was  truly  a  pos- 
sessor. In  the  same  way  a  slave  might  unite  all  the  elements 
forming  a  legal  contract,  but  he  could  not  sue.  He  could 
have  naturalis  possessio  and  make  a  ncUuralis  obligatio.  It  will 
appear,  hereafter,  to  what  extent  a  master  could  enforce  con- 
tracts made  by  the  slave ;  at  present  we  must  inquire  to  what 
extent  a  master  could  treat  his  slave's  naturalis  possessio  as  a 
ground  for  invoking  on  his  own  behalf  the  possessory  in- 
terdicts. 

Two  cases  may  be  conceived  in  which  this  may  occur ;  for 
either  the  slave  acts  under  the  orders  of  his  master,  or  without 
his  authority  or  knowledge.  In  the  first  case,  a  slave  acting 
Tuider  the  orders  of  his  master,  acquires  possession  for  his 
master,  subject  to  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  apply  to 
acquisition  by  a  free  agent.  Thus,  when  a  master  ordered  his 
slave  to  take  possession  of  an  object,  and  the  slave  occupied  it 
with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  acquired  for  Titius  and  not 
for  his  master,  it  was  held  that  the  master  did  not  acquire  the 
possession.     (D.  41,  2, 1, 19.) 

The  next  case  is  where  the  slave  acquires  the  naturalis 
possessio  of  an  object,  without  the  authority  or  knowledge  of 
the  master.  Whatever  a  slave  obtained  lawfully  as  part  of  his 
peeuliwn  was  possessed  by  his  master ;  but  what  he  obtained 
wrongfully  or  by  violence  was  not  in  the  possession  of  his 
master.  (D.  41,  2,  24.)  This  rule,  we  are  told  by  Papinian, 
was  based  upon  expediency  {utilitatis  causa  jure  singulari  recep^ 
turn)  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  been  highly  inconvenient  to 
require  the  master's  knowledge  or  authority  in  respect  of  every 
item  composing  the  peculium.  (D.  41,  2,  44,  1.)  Moreover, 
according  to  Paul,  express  assent  to  each  acquisition  was  un- 
necessary, inasmuch  as  by  allowing  a  slave  to  have  a  peculium^ 
the  master  gave  the  slave  a  general  authority  to  acquire  what- 
ever he  lawfully  could  (quia  nostra  voluntate  intelUgantur  pos^ 
fiderej  qui  eis  peculium  habere  permiserimus).  (D.  41,  2,  1,  5.) 
The  distinction  between  a  slave  and  a  free  agent  was  that,  in 
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the  case  of  a  slave,  a  general  authority  to  acquire  was  sufBcient 
to  vest  the  possession  of  any  object  in  the  master  when  the 
slave  had  naturalia  poasessio;  but  in  the  case  of  free  agents, 
there  must  be  a  distinct  mandate  for  each  acquisition,  or  else 
a  subsequent  ratification. 

With  regard  to  slaves  held  in  common  (D.  41,  2,  42,  pr.; 
D.  41,  2,  1,  7);  slaves  held  in  usufruct  (D.  41,  2,  1,  8);  and 
slaves  not  owned  but  possessed  bona  jide  (D*  41,  2,  1,  6),  a 
master  can  acquire  possession  to  the  extent  only  that  he  can 
acquire  rights  by  their  contracts. 

A  slave,  if  not  in  the  possession  of  his  own  master,  can 
acquire  for  others  by  their  express  authority.  (D.  41,  2, 
34,  2.) 

Those  who  are  in  paternal  power  can  hold  peeulium^  but 
cannot  possess  on  their  own  behalf.  In  respect,  however,  of 
things  comprised  in  peculium  castrense  and  qtiasi-casirensef  sons 
could  have  possession,  just  as  they  could  be  owners. 

The  disability  to  possess,  coincides  with  the  disability  to  be 
owners.  When  a  son  acquired  anything  as  part  of  his  peeidium, 
the  possession  was  vested  in  his  father,  even  although  the  son 
was  actually  kept  by  another  as  a  slave,  and  the  fitther  did 
not  know  he  had  the  potestas.  (D.  41,  2,  4.)  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  man,  under  a  mistake,  thinks  a  certain  person  is  in 
his  power,  when  he  is  not,  he  cannot  acquire  either  possession 
or  ownership  through  him.    (D.  41,  2,  50,  pr.) 

Subject  to  these  qualifications,  the  rules  applicable  to  slaves, 
equally  apply  to  persons  under  potestas. 

Loss  OF  Possession  by  Agents. 

A.  By  persons  not  in  the  power  of  a  possessor. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  a  principal,  so  in  that  of  an  agent, 
possession  may  be  lost  (a)  corporey  or  (b)  animo.  But  the 
relation  of  principal  and  agent  introduces  some  complications, 
and  a  principal  does  not  lose  possession  in  all  cases,  by  the 
act  or  default  of  his  agent,  although  such  act  or  default,  if  his 
own,  would  undoubtedly  cause  him  to  lose  possession.  The 
first  case  to  be  considered  is  where  the  agent  ceases  to  be 
occupier. 

I.  Loss  by  the  agent,  eorpore. 

Here  three  cases  require  to  be  considered. 

(1.)  The  agent  may  be  ejected  by  a  third  party,  in  which 
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ca!>e  it  is  obvious  that  a  hostile  occupation  and  possession 
at  once  arise,  and  the  principal  loses  possession  in  the  same 
way  as  if  he  had  been  personally  evicted.  (D.  43, 16,  1,  22). 
Manifestly  in  this  case,  the  possession  is  lost  to  the  princi- 
pal, even  before  a  knowledge  of  the  ejectment  is  brought 
to  him. 

(2.)  The  agent  may  die.  In  this  case  it  was  held  that  the 
principal  did  not  lose  possession,  until  an  adverse  claimant 
entered  into  occupation,  or  the  death  of  the  agent  was  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  principal,  and  he  neglected  to  take 
possession  by  himself  or  some  other  agent.     (D.  41,  2,  40,  1). 

(3.)  If  the  agent  voluntarily  abandons  the  property,  it  may 
happen  that  no  one  enters.  In  this  case,  the  text  above  cited 
(D.  41,  2,  40,  1),  if  aliud  existimandum  ait  be  the  correct  reading, 
would  be  an  authority  to  show  that  possession  was  lost.  But 
some  of  the  MSS.  read  idem  for  aliud.  Even  if  aliud  be  the 
correct  reading,  the  law  would  appear  to  be  altered  by  Justinian's 
constitution  (C.  7,  32,  12)  ;  and  accordingly  in  the  later  law, 
possession  was  not  lost  Even  if  a  third  party  entered  with  the 
connivance  of  the  agent,  according  to  the  same  constitution 
the  principal  did  not  lose  possession,  until  he  had  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  and  neglected  to  assert  his  claim  to  possession. 
(D.  41,  2,  25, 1.) 
2.  Loss  by  the  agent,  animo. 

Could  possession  be  lost  if  the  occupier,  without  ceasing  to 
occupy,  resolved  no  longer  to  hold  for  the  possessor,  but  to 
hold  for  himself?  Undoubtedly  an  occupier  w^ho  thus  tried  to 
make  his  occupation  a  means  of  fraud  would  be  a  mala  fide 
possessor,  but  would  he  not  be  a  possessor?  Would  he  not 
unite  actual  occupation  with  the  intention  to  hold  as  owner, 
and  are  not  these  the  only  elements  of  possession  ?  Such 
reasoning  is  unassailable ;  and  if  we  regard  possession  as  a 
mere  anomalous  separation  of  rights  from  investitive  facts,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  the  argument  should  not  have  been  given 
effect  to.  But  if  we  admit  that  possession  meant  really  equit- 
able ownership,  it  would  be  highly  inconvenient  to  allow  a 
mere  occupier  by  an  act  of  fraud  to  make  himself  possessor, 
and  entitle  himself  to  the  protection  of  the  Interdicts.  If  that 
had  been  allowed,  it  would  have  been  a  serious  drawback  to  a 
system  of  equitable  rights  for  aliens.  We  find,  as  might  be 
supposed,  that  this  danger  was  guarded  against,  and  in  a  very 
»mple  way.     It  was  laid  down  that  no  one  having  been  ad- 
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mitted  as  an  occupier  could  by  a  mere  act  of  will  convert  him- 
eelf  into  a  posseBsor  ;  and  that  no  one  admitted  to  poBseBsion 
in  a  given  capacity  could  of  his  own  volition  change  that 
capacity.  * 

A  ring  is  left  in  deposit  with  a  jeweller.  He  reeolves  to  deny  the  deporit»  with 
the  intention  of  fraudulently  appropriating  it  to  himself.  He  still  oontinnes  & 
mere  occupier,  not  a  possessor ;  but  if  he  removed  it  from  the  shop  where  it  ww 
left,  he  became  at  once  possessor  and  a  thief.  Removing  the  ring  from  iii  plsoe 
of  custody  is  a  coiUrectatio,  and  eontreeUUio  was  a  change  in  the  corpus  u  well 
as  in  the  animtu.  The  possessor  lost  possession,  but  had  an  actio  /urtL  (D.  41,  2, 
8, 18.) 

A  tenant  of  a  fann  hearing  of  the  death  uf  his  landlord,  and  that  no  heir  was  likely 
to  be  found,  resolved  to  keep  the  farm  for  himself.  He  is  not  a  possessor,  and  hence, 
although  in  this  case  anciently  his  tnala  Jtdet  was  no  bar  to  uiucapio  (p.  ),  he  did 
not  become  owner  by  tuucapio,     (D.  41,  5,  2,  1.) 

The  owner  of  a  farm  sold  it,  and  gave  an  order  to  the  buyer  to  take  possesuoiL 
The  tenant  of  the  farm  refused  to  allow  the  buyer  to  enter.  The  tenant  was  sob- 
sequently  ejected  by  violence  by  a  third  person.  The  tenant  couM  bring  the  interdict 
Unde  vi  against  that  person,  and  in  turn,  was  liable  to  the  same  interdict  at  the 
instance  of  his  landlord.  (D.  43,  16,  12.)  The  distinction  between  this  and  the 
former  case  is,  that  the  tenant's  refusing  admission  tq  the  buyer  was  a  refusal  to  admit 
his  landlord.  By  such  a  refusal  the  landlord  was  deprived  of  his  land  corpare  as  well 
as  animo.  The  landlord  could  therefore  bring  the  interdict  against  his  tenaat, 
who  thus  made  himself  a  possessor,  although  as  against  his  landlord  his  poaeuio 
was  vUioM,  But  his  possession  was  not  invalid  as  against  the  person  who  evicted 
him. 

Suppose  it  wss  the  vendor  that  ejected  the  tenant  by  force.  In  this  esse,  as 
before,  the  tenant  is  liable  to  the  landlord,  but  the  buyer  is  likewise  liable  to  a& 
interdict  Unde  vi  at  the  instance  of  the  tenant.  Even  if  the  buyer,  in  ejecting  tbe 
tenant,  had  acted  at  the  request  of  the  landlord,  it  was  no  defence,  for  an  order  to  do 
an  illegal  act  is  not  valid.     (D.  43,  16,  18,  pr.) 

A  tenant,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  landlord,  lets  to  a  sub-tenant.  The 
landlord  retains  possession  through  his  sub-tenant,  as  his  agent.     (D.  41,  2,  25,  1.) 

A  tenant  buys  the  farm  he  occupies  from  a  person  he  believes  to  be  heir  to  hit 
landlord.  He  at  once  becomes  possessor,  even  if  that  person  proves  not  to  be  heir. 
(D.  41,  8,  88,  1.) 

B.  By  slaves  and  persons  in  potestate. 

1.  Loss  corpore.  By  a  slave  or  person  in  potestate^  possession 
was  lost  eorporey  when  it  would  have  been  lost  in  the  hands  ot 
a  free  agent. 

2.  Loss  animo.  In  this  case,  there  was  a  difference  between 
a  slave  and  a  free  agent 

A  free  agent,  while  retaining  physical  occupation,  cannot 
by  a  mere  act  of  will,  decide  to  hold  for  himself  or  another  and 
thereby  destroy  the  possession  of  his  principaL  But  if  the 
agent  ejects  the  principal  in  the  case  of  land,  or  actuallv 

*  Kemo  nbi  ipte  eociMm  pouanonit  mutare  poUik    (D.  41,  2, 19,  1«) 
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deals  with  a  Tnoveable  in  such  a  Tnanner  as  to  involve  a  eon- 
trectatio  rei^  and  thereby  a  change  in  the  holding  (eorpore),  the 
agent  becomes  a  possessor  wrongfully,  but  still  a  possessor. 
In  the  case  of  a  slave,  however,  the  possession  was  not  lost  by 
any  such  dealing  with  the  object,  if,  as  a  fact,  the  thing  con- 
tinued in  his  custody  or  power.  The  rule  applied  that  the 
possession  of  the  slave  is  the  possession  of  the  master. 

A  sIato  stole  property  from  lus  master.  So  long  as  the  bIsto  did  not  actually 
part  with  the  property,  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  master.     (B.  41,  2, 16.) 

A  slave  mns  away  from  his  master  with  the  intention  of  never  returning.  He  is 
8tm  in  the  possession  of  his  master  (D.  41,  2,  18,  pr. ;  B.  41,  2,  15),  unless  he  is 
possessed  by  another.  (D.  41,  2,  50,  1.)  Ulpian  explains  this  decision  by  saying 
that  a  shive  cannot  be  allowed  to  take  away  his  master's  possession. 

A  farm  was  given  to  a  master  in  mortgage,  and  his  own  slave  by  violence 
ejected  the  master.  Nevertheless,  the  possession  of  the  slave  was  the  possession  of  the 
master,  and  the  master  retained  legal  possession.    ^D.  41,  2,  40,  pr.) 

Remedies. 

1.  Remedies  in  respect  of  rights  of  possession  of  immoveables. 

The  interdicts  Unde  vi  and  quod  vi  mU  dam  were  tiie  ancient  remedies  for  a  pos- 
•essor.  In  later  times,  however,  it  would  appear  that  an  alternative  procedure  by 
means  of  actions  was  aUowed.  The  interdicts  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  pushed 
Mide  by  poesessory  eondicHoneM,  Thus  we  are  told  there  was  a  possessory  eondicUo 
iffr  the  reooveiy  of  land  analogous  to  the  condictio  furtiva  for  stolen  goods.  (D.  47, 
2,  25,  1.)  Again,  it  is  said  that  an  owner  could  bring  a  condictio  to  recover  his 
ownership^  a  possessor  to  get  back  his  possession.  (D.  13,  3,  2.)  The  distinction 
between  inUrdieium  and  condictio  consisted  entirely  in  the  forms  of  procedure  (see 
Book  IV.,  Proceedings  in  Jurt)\  and  after  the  changes  made  by  Diocletian,  there 
was  no  distinction  whatever  except  in  words. 

2.  The  remedies  in  respect  of  the  investitive  fact  of  posses- 
sion were  the  interdicts  Uti  poasidetU  and  Utrubi.  These  inter- 
dicts could  be  used  only  for  protecting  possession,  not  for 
acquiring  it.* 

The  interdicts  that  are  the  means  of  retaining  possessions  are  Uii possidetis 
and  Utrubi,  These  are  granted  when  two  parties  are  at  variance  in  regard 
to  the  ownership  of  some  property ;  and  the  prior  question  is  raised,  which 

'  The  formula  of  Uti  pouidetU  given  by  Festus  is :  "  Uti  nunc  potsidetit  cum  fundum, 
quo  de  ofjfitur,  quod  nee  vi  nee  dam  nee  precario  alter  ab  altero  po$ndetit,  ita  potsideatia 
odTertut  ea  vim  fieri  veto" 

In  the  Digest  it  is  jgiyen  thus  : — Prator  ait :  "  Uti  eas  aedes,  quibui  de  agiiur,  nee 
ri  nee  clam  nee  precario  alter  ab  altero  pomdetie,  quominus  ita  pouideatit,  vim  fieri  veto. 

**  De  doaeia  hoe  interdictum  non  dabo. 

**  Seque  pluria  quam  quanti  ree  erit;  intra  annum,  quoprimum  experiundi  potettaa 
fverit  agere  permiUam"     (D.  43,  17,  1,  pr.) 

The  interdict  Utrubi  is  mentioned  in  D.  43,  81,  1,  pr.  Praetor  aU:  **  Utrubi  Me 
homo,  quo  de  oritur,  majort  parte  hvjusee  anni  fuit,  quo  minus  ii  eum  ducat,  vim  fieri 
wto." 
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of  the  two  is  to  go  to  law  as  possessor,  and  which  as  daimant  ?  [To  decide 
this  question  the  UH  Possidetis  and  UtruH  have  been  introdnced]  (J.  4f 
15,4;  G.  4,  148.) 

If  lands  and  houses  are  at  stake,  the  interdict  Uti possidetis  is  employed; 
if  the  possession  of  moveables,  the  interdict  Utrubi,    (J-  4, 1 5, 4A;  G.  4, 149-} 

Now  the  force  and  effect  of  these  two  interdicts  was  among  the  ancients 
widely  different  In  the  case  of  the  interdict  Uti  possidetis^  he  that  was 
in  possession  at  the  time  of  the  interdict  prevailed,  if  only  he  had  not  obtained 
possession  from  his  opponent  by  force  (z/ir^,  by  stealth  {clam\  or  by  leave 
{precario),  A  third  party»  however,  he  might  have  driven  out  by  force, 
or  from  him  he  might  have  stealthily  snatched  the  possession,  or  he  might 
have  begged  leave  to  become  possessor.  But  in  the  case  of  the  interdict 
Utrubi^  he  that  was  in  possession  during  the  greater  part  of  that  year  pre- 
vailed, if  only  he  was  in  possession  as  against  his  opponent  neither  by 
force,  nor  by  stealth,  nor  by  leave.  [And  this  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
very  words  of  the  interdicts.]    (J.  4,  15,  4A ;  G.  4, 15a) 

The  year,  too,  is  reckoned  backwards.  And  so,  if  you,  for  instance,  were 
in  possession  for  eight  months  before  me,  and  I  for  the  seven  later  months, 
I  shall  be  preferred,  for  possession  during  the  first  three  months  will  not 
help  you  in  this  Interdict ;  it  belongs  to  the  previous  year.    (G.  4,  152.) 

At  the  present  day,  however,  the  usage  is  different.  For  the  effect  of 
both  interdicts,  as  far  as  regards  possession,  has  been  made  just  the  same. 
So  then,  whether  the  object  in  dispute  is  landed  property  or  a  moveable,  he 
prevails  that  at  the  time  of  the  law-suit  holds  the  property  in  his  possession, 
if  only  he  has  not  got  possession  from  his  opponent  b>  force,  by  stealth,  or 
by  leave.    (J.  4,  15,  4A.) 

Now  under  the  interdict  Utruhi^  a  man  profits  not  only  by  his  own  posses- 
sion, but  by  another's,  if  fairly  reckoned  as  accessory;  by  the  former  possession, 
for  instance,  of  a  man  whose  heir  he  is,  or  from  whom  he  has  bought  the 
thing,  or  received  it  as  a  gift  or  by  way  of  dowry.  If,  therefore,  the  la^-ful 
possession  of  another,  when  joined  to  our  possessions,  overtops  the  opponent's 
possession,  then  under  that  interdict  we  prevail.  But  if  a  man  has  no  posses- 
sion of  his  own,  no  time  beyond  is  given  or  can  be  given  as  accessory  thereto. 
For  to  what  is  itself  nothing  there  can  be  no  accession.  If,  then,  a  man's 
possession  is  tainted — that  is,  acquired  from  his  opponent  by  force,  by  stealth 
or  by  leave — no  accession  is  given.  For  his  own  possession  profits  him 
nothing.    (G.  4,  151.) 

Possession  is  held  to  include  not  merely  personal  possession,  but  posses- 
sion by  another  in  our  name ;  and  this  even  though  that  other  is  not 
subject  to  our  power,  as  when  he  is  a  tenant  or  a  lodger.  We  may  possess, 
too,  by  means  of  others  with  whom  we  have  deposited  anything,  or  to  wbon: 
we  have  lent  it.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  common  saying,  that  we  car 
keep  possession  by  means  of  any  one  that  is  in  possession  in  our  name. 
Moreover,  it  is  decided  that  possession  may  be  kept  by  intention  as  well : 
that  is,  that  although  we  are  not  in  possession,  either  personally  or  bv 
means  of  others  acting  in  our  name,  yet  if  we  had  no  intention  to  abandon 
possession,  but  went  away  with  a  view  to  returning,  we  still  keep  possess'toa 
Possession  may  be  gained,  too,  by  means  of  others,  as  we  have  set  forth  ir 
the  Second  Book.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  cannot  be  gained  by  a  b^^ 
intention  only.    (J.  4,  15,  5  ;  G.  4,  153.) 
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The  third  division  of  interdicts  is  this ; — They  are  either  simple  or 
double.  They  are  simple  when  one  party  is  plaintiff  and  the  other  defen- 
dant, as  in  all  interdicts  for  restitution  or  production.  For  the  plaintiff  is 
he  that  desires  restitution  or  production ;  the  defendant  is  he  firom  whom 
such  restitution  or  production  is  desired.  Of  interdicts  of  prohibition,  again, 
some  are  simple,  others  double.  When,  for  instance,  the  Praetor  forbids 
anything  to  be  done  in  a  sacred  place,  or  on  a  public  river  or  its  bank,  the 
interdicts  are  simple :  for  the  plaintiff  is  he  that  desires  that  nothing  be 
done,  the  defendant  he  that  tries  to  do  it.  Of  double  interdicts,  again,  Uti 
possidetis  and  Utrubi  are  examples.  They  are  called  double  because  both 
parties  to  the  suit  stand  on  the  same  footing,  neither  being  specially  defen- 
dant or  plaintiff,  but  each  sustaining  both  parts  alike.  (J>  4>  i  Si  7 ;  G.  4, 
i$6-i6a) 

The  Praetor  certainly  speaks  with  both  in  words  to  the  same  effect,  for 
the  final  form  in  which  these  interdicts  are  framed  is  this  : — "  As  vou  now 
possess,  I  forbid  any  violence  to  be  done  to  hinder  you  from  so  possessing" 
\Uti  nunc  possidetis^  ifuominus  ita  possideaiis  vim  fieri  veto) ;  and  again  of 
the  other  interdict, — "  Wherever  and  with  whom  this  slave  in  dispute  has 
been  during  the  greater  part  of  this  year,  I  forbid  any  violence  to  be  done 
to  hinder  him  from  leading  him  away"  {Utrubi  hie  homo  de  quo  agitur^ 
parte  majore  hujus  anni  fuit^  guominus  is  eum  ducat^  vim  fieri  veto). 
(G.  4,  160.) 

Explanation  op  some  General  Maxims. 

Nihil  commune  habet  proprietas  ctim  possessionem   (D.  41,  2, 12, 1.) 
Nee  possessio  et  proprietas  misceri  debent     (D.  41,  2,  52,  pr.) 

PoBseBsion  stands  in  the  Roman  Law,  alongside  ownership, 
in  parallel  but  independent  lines.  If  there  was  a  doubt  whether 
the  person  claiming  to  be  owner  was  not  also  the  possessor, 
the  question  must  be  raised  by  an  independent  possessory 
suit,  and  the  suit  must  proceed  to  its  termination  without 
raising  or  deciding  any  right  of  ownership.  (D.  41,  2,  35.) 
It  was  thus  incompetent  to  allege,  by  way  of  defence  to  a 
possessory  action,  that  the  defendant  was  the  true  owner ;  and 
only,  if  worsted  in  that  contest,  could  the  defendant  bring,  as 
plaintiflr,  an  action  to  recover  the  property  from  the  person 
deterniined  to  be  possessor.  It  was  even  doubted  whether  a 
true  owner,  having  once  begun  an  action  to  recover  the  pro- 
perty, could  drop  the  action,  and  proceed  by  the  Interdict 
Uti  possidetis  to  recover  the  possession.  Inasmuch  as  a  petitory 
action  could  be  brought  only  against  a  possessor,  it  was  argued 
that  the  bringing  of  such  an  action  was  an  implied  admission  that 
the  defendant  was  possessor;  but  Ulpian  says  (D.  41,  2,  12,  1) 
that  the  correct  view  was  that  these  were  alternative  modes  of 
proceeding,  and  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  a  person  after  be- 
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ginning  a  petitory  action,  to  drop  it  and  sue  for  poRsessxon. 
This  peculiarity,  the  self-contained  completeness  of  possessory 
suits,  is  retained  by  those  systems  of  continental  law  that  havo 
been  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law.  There  is  no  conceivable 
advantage  in  the  duplication  of  suits  that  have  in  substance 
the  same  object,  and  the  English  law  permits  a  defendant  in 
possession,  even  wrongfully,  to  plead  that  he  has  a  good  title 
to  the  property,  thus  disposing  in  one  action  of  questions,  which 
in  the  Roman  Law  would  have  required  first  a  suit  for  posses- 
sion, and  afterwards  a  vindication. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  was  usual  in  the  Roman  law 
to  attain  the  same  end  by  introducing  the  question  of  owner- 
ship on  a  suit  for  possession.  ^*In  wagers  under  interdicts, 
although  there  is  no  question  of  ownership,  but  only  of  posses- 
sion, still  we  ought  to  show  not  merely  that  we  have  had 
possession,  but  that  what  we  have  possessed  is  our  own."  ^ 

A  dversuB  exiraneoa  vitiosa  poMessio  prodesae  solet.  (D.  41,  2,  53.) 

In  the  statement  given  above  an  important  element  of  pos- 
session has,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  been  omitted.  It  has 
been  stated  that  a  possessor  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  in- 
terdicts. That  proposition  is  too  wide.  An  injusta  or  Mom 
poBSBBsio  is  not  protected,  except  against  extranei, 

A  person  who  has  obtained  that  which  immediately  before 
was  in  the  possession  of  another  trt,  clam^  or  precario^  is  not  en- 
titled to  protection  as  against  that  person.  As  against  that 
person  the  possession  is  said  to  be  vitioBo.  But  against  all  other 
persons  (eatranei)  he  is  entitled  to  retain  the  possession.  Thus 
if  A  is  in  possession  of  a  farm,  and  B  against  his  will  (tn),  or 
without  his  consent  (clam)  (p.  252)  obtains  possession,  B  will  be 
defeated  in  a  possessory  suit  at  the  instance  of  A.  But  if  C,  D, 
or  E  were  to  bring  a  possessory  suit,  B  would  succeed  in  retain- 
ing possession.  Again,  if  A  had  let  this  land  to  B  on  the  terms 
of  a  precarium,  and  B  refused  to  give  up  possession,  and  were 
ejected  by  A,  B  could  not  succeed  in  a  promissory  suit  against 
A,  inasmuch  as  B  held  from  A  precario. 

From  this  it  follows  that  possession  cannot  have  a  legal  com- 
mencement unless  with  the  consent  of  the  previous  possessor, 


^  In  tpontianibua,  quae  ex  itUerdictU  fiunt,  etiamxi  non  proprietatie  ed  quaetUo  $ed 
tan^m  posseuioniit  tamen  non  iolum  poisedittCt  scd  etiam  nottrum  pouedi$a€  doctri 
debeat.     (Quint.  Inst.  Orat.  7,  5.) 
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or  in  cases  where  the  possession  is  vacant,  as,  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  possession  or  death  of  the  possessor. 

It  is  convenient  to  speak  of  mere  possession  as  obtaining 
the  protection  of  law,  withont  incessantly  repeating  this  im- 
portant qualification ;  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
Roman  law  did  not  protect  a  man's  possession,  unless  that  had 
a  lawful  commencement,  except  against  those  persons  who  had 
no  right  to  complain. 

Incertam  partem  possidere  nemo  potest    (D.  41,  2,  3,  2.) 

A  person  cannot  have  possession  of  an  indefinite  or  undeter- 
mined portion  of  a  thing,  as  if  I  deliver  to  you,  whatever  may 
be  my  share  of  the  land,  or  I  wish  to  possess  whatever  Titius 
possessed,  not  knowing  what  that  was.  (D.  41,  3,  32,  2.)  But 
this  does  not  prevent  two  or  more  persons  from  possessing 
together,  in  definite  shares,  any  given  object.     (D.  41,  2,  26.) 

Ignoranti  posaesaio  non  adquiritur. 

This  maxim  has  been  considered  in  relation  to  acquisition  by 
slaves.  Here  it  is  important  merely  to  avoid  a  misconstruction. 
The  meaning  of  the  maxim  is  that  a  person  cannot  without  his 
consent,  and  therefore  not  without  his  knowledge,  obtain  pos- 
session of  a  thing  by  means  of  an  agent.  Of  course,  if  the 
possessor  himself  obtains  possession,  he  has  necessarily  a  know- 
ledge of  the  &ct.  This  is  all  that  is  meant.  It  does  not  mean 
that  possession  is  not  acquired  through  an  authorised  agent, 
until  the  fact  of  the  possession  is  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  principal. 

Plures  eandem  rem  in  solidum  possidere  non  possunt    (D.  41, 2, 3,  5.) 

Two  persons  may  unite,  as  against  all  others,  to  share  the 
possession  of  a  given  object ;  but  two  persons,  claiming  against 
each  other,  cannot  both  be  possessors  of  the  same  thing.  This 
follows  from  the  nature  of  possession,  namely,  the  occupation 
of  a  given  object  with  the  intention  of  excluding  all  the  world 
from  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  it.  Hence,  where  a  previous 
possession  continues,  it  follows  that  no  new  possession  can  have 
commenced ;  and,  conversely,  where  a  new  possession  is  ad- 
mitted, the  previous  possession  must  be  held  to  have  ceased. 

An  exception  to  this  rule  exists  in  the  case  of  precarium, 
Pomponius  says  (D.  43,  26, 15,  4)  that  both  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  in  the  case  of  precarium  possess  the  subject  of  the 
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tenancy.  As  appears  hereafter,  a  tenant  at  will  (precario)  was 
originally  possessor,  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  hold  adyeisely 
to  his  landlord  as  well  as  to  the  world  at  large.  But  when  a  legal 
remedy  was  given  to  the  landlord  to  enable  him  to  evict  the 
tenant,  an  illogical  but  convenient  compromise  was  effected. 
The  tenant  was  left  with  possessory  rights  against  the  vrorld 
at  large,  although  no  longer  able  to  hold  against  his  landlord, 
and  the  landlord  was  invested  with  a  possessory  right,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  recover  the  property  from  third  persons. 

Nemo  aibi  ipse  cauaam  posseesionU  mutare  potest  (D.  41,  2, 19, 1.) 

Gaius  2,  52-61  (p.  269)  explains  a  peculiar  case  of  acquisition 
by  usucapio  by  a  mala  fide  possessor.  A  person  possessing  pro 
herede  acquired  the  inheritance  in  one  year,  although  he  knew 
he  was  not  heir.  By  the  above  rule  a  possessor  of  property 
belonging  to  the  inheritance  in  the  capacity  of  owner  or  buyer 
or  depositee  or  tenant,  could  not,  by  resolving  to  possess  in 
future  in  the  character  of  heres,  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  short 
and  dishonest  prescription.  (D.  41,  3,  33, 1.)  The  rule  also 
prevented  a  tenant  of  a  farm,  resolving  on  the  death  of  his 
landlord,  to  be  no  longer  an  occupier,  but  to  possess  pro  herede, 
from  getting  the  benefit  of  the  prescription.  A  man  cannot 
change  the  character  in  which  he  occupies  or  possesses,  so  as  to 
obtain  ownership  by  usucapio.  (D.  41,  5,  2,  1.)  If,  however, 
such  a  person  left  possession  and  subsequently  re-entered  on  a 
new  title,  this  rule  did  not  apply.  (D.  41,  2,  19, 1.)  After  the 
constitution  of  Hadrian,  mentioned  by  Gaius,  abrogating  this 
ancient  species  of  dishonest  ueucapio,  the  rule  ceased  to  be  of 
any  importance,  and  is  rarely  mentioned  in  the  Digest. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  POSSESSION. 

Adverse  Possession. — A  broad  distinction  was  drawn  by  the 
Roman  jurists  between  possession  and  ownership.  Ulpian  says 
the  interdict  uti  possidetis  was  introduced  because  there  ought 
to  be  a  distinction  ;  for  it  may  happen,  as  he  says,  that  a 
possessor  may  not  be  owner,  or  an  owner  may  not  be  pos- 
sessor, or  that  the  owner  may  be  possessor.  (D.  43,  17, 1,  2.) 
As  applied  to  ownership,  the  distinction  taken  by  Ulpian  may 
be  expressed  thus  : — A  possessor  that  is  not  at  the  same  time 
owner,  is  a  person  that  exercises  the  rights  of  ownership, 
although  not  invested  with  ownership  by  any  investitive  or 
transvestitive  fact  (for  the  sake  of  brevity,  say  simply  any 
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iDvestitive  fact).  An  owner  that  is  not  at  the  same  time  a 
possessor,  is  a  person  invested  with  ownership  by  some  in- 
vestitive fact,  although  he  does  not  exercise  any  of  the  rights 
of  ownership.  In  short,  there  is  a  separation  between  two 
things  that,  in  contemplation  of  law,  must  go  together — the 
exercise  of  a  right  and  its  investitive  fact.  The  person  in- 
vested does  not  exercise  his  rights,  and  the  person  exercising 
the  rights  is  not  invested  with  the  ownership.  So  expressed, 
the  idea  of  possession  is  perfectly  simple.  Whether  the  person 
(not  invested),  but  still  exercising  the  rights  of  ownership, 
thinks  or  does  not  think  himself  owner,  is  at  present  beside  the 
qnestion.  He  is  a  possessor,  and  not  an  owner,  if  there  really 
be  (whatever  he  may  think)  no  investitive  fact  in  his  favour. 

What  attitude  ought  the  law  to  adopt  towards  a  mere  pos- 
sessor!    The  answer  to  this   must  differ  according  as  we 
consider  the  relation  of  the  possessor  to  the  owner,  and  to 
persons  other  than   the   owner.      Manifestly  as  against  the 
owner  a  possessor  can  have  no  right  to  the  thing  in  his  pos- 
session.     The  law  specifies  certain   investitive  facts  as  the 
condition  of  ownership.    If  then  it  were  to  treat  as  owner  a 
person  that  had  not  acquired  the  ownership  by  any  investitive 
fact,  and  to  refuse  to  regard  as  owner  the  person  that  had 
acquired  ownership  by  an  investitive  fact,  it  would  stultify 
itself.     But  as  against  a  person  that  is  not  owner,  a  possessor 
stands  in  a  very  different  position.    If  A  enters  on  land  pos- 
sessed by  B,  and  neither  A  nor  B  asserts  that  the  land  belongs 
to  him  by  any  investitive  fact,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable 
in  saying  that  B  should  be  protected  in  his  possession  against 
A.    To  use  the  expression  of  Paul,  as  between  A  and  B,  B  has 
the  better  right  to  the  possession.     (D.  43,  17,  2.)     In  a  con- 
troversy between  them,  it  is  immaterial  that  B  does  not  claim 
to  have  any  right  of  property  founded  on  any  investitive  fact ; 
for  A  is  in  the  same  position. 

To  a  modern  jurist,  adverse  possession — the  temporary  and 
abnormal  separation  of  the  enjoyment  of  property  from  the 
title  to  it — is  the  only  possession  with  which  he  is  concerned  ; 
and  he,  therefore,  comes  to  the  consideration  of  Roman  law 
with  the  unsuspecting  conviction  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  ot 
adverse  possessors  that  the  Possessory  Interdicts  were  intro- 
duced. What  is  true  of  modern  writers  is  to  a  very  large 
extent,  if  not  equally,  time  of  the  Roman  jurists  in  the  classical 
period  of  Roman  law.     Paul  or  Papiuian  had  probably  no  occa- 
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sion  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Interdicts  except  for  adverse  pos- 
sessors, or  for  owners  who  preferred  to  use  the  possessory 
remedy  instead  of  proceeding  on  their  title.  If  there  had 
never  been  anything  more  than  this,  it  would  be  indeed  im- 
possible to  understand  the  crotchets  or  reconcile  the  incon- 
sistencies of  the  Roman  law  of  Possession. 

Inconsistency  and  arbitrariness,  however,  generally  point,  in 
the  Roman  law,  to  a  historical  explanation.  It  is  the  fate  of 
many  rules  and  institutions  to  have  a  reasonable  commence- 
ment and  a  useful  career,  but  long  to  survive  their  usefulness. 
It  is  the  fate  of  other  institutions  to  be  introduced  for  a  distinct 
object,  and  when  that  object  ceases  to  exist,  to  be  utilised  for 
analogous  but  not  identical  purposes.  In  the  case  of  posses- 
sion, all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Roman  law  admit  of  a  satis- 
factory explanation,  if  we  start  with  the  hypothesis  that 
Interdict  possession  was  not  created  for  adverse  possessors, 
but  for  a  wholly  different  class  of  persons.  The  only  case  that 
a  modern  jurist  has  to  consider  is  the  case  of  a  man  who  holds 
innocently  against  all  the  world,  but  wrongfully  as  against  the 
true  owner.  But  the  case  for  which  Interdict  possession  was 
brought  in  was  where  a  man  held  innocently  as  against 
all  the  world,  and  wrongfully  as  against  nobody.  Interdict 
possession  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
enjoyment  of  property,  in  cases  where  by  the  civil  law  no  title 
to  property  could  be  recognised.  Just  as  the  Preetor  widened 
and  enlarged  the  law  of  Contract,  just  as  he  expanded  the  law 
of  Inheritance  and  bestowed  new  powers  of  Testation,  so,  in  the 
view  I  take,  did  he  broaden  the  law  of  Property ;  and  the  in- 
strument he  employed  was  Interdict  possession.  Possession 
was  thus  not  an  end  in  itself;  it  was  a  means  to  an  end;  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  used  cannot  correctly  be  understood 
unless  with  reference  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  intended. 

In  Rome,  owing  to  the  form  of  civil  procedure,  questions  of 
possession  always  took  precedence  of  questions  of  ownership. 
(G.  2,  148,  p.  358.)  The  most  ancient  civil  action  in  Rome  was 
the  sacramentnm.  The  dramatic  and  interesting  features  of 
that  proceeding  are  set  forth  under  the  Law  of  Procedura 
After  the  dramatic  incidents  closed,  and  before  the  case  could 
go  for  trial,  the  Praetor  was  called  upon  to  decide  a  preliminary 
question  of  high  importance.  The  proceedings  involved  the 
affectation,  that  there  was  neither  a  plaintiff  nor  a  defendant 
before  the  court,  but  only  two  people  quarrelling.    The  first 
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step,  therefore,  incumbent  on  the  Praetor  was  to  decide  which 
should  be  plaintiff  and  which  defendant  This  question  could 
not  be  determined  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  first,  because  the 
burden  of  proof  rested  on  the  plaintiff,  and  in  many  cases  this 
was  tantamount  to  a  victory  for  the  defendant ;  and  secondly, 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  custody  of  the  property 
pending  the  suit.  These  circumstances  pointed  to  the  fairness 
of  giving  the  advantageous  position  of  defendant  to  the  pos- 
sessor— the  man  actually  in  possession  when  the  controversy  ^ 
arose.^ 

A  common  case  that  would  occur  would  be  this:  A  has 
occupied  a  farm  for  a  considerable  time.  B  appears  on  the 
scene  claiming  it  as  his  property  and  ejects  A.  A  commences 
an  actio  sacramenii  before  the  Praator.  To  which  of  them  ought 
the  Praetor  to  give  the  position  of  defendant?  Prima  facte  to 
B,  for  he  is  found  in  occupation  when  the  legal  proceedings 
commence.  But  it  is  an  elementary  maxim  that  a  man  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  obtain  a  benefit  to  the  prejudice  of  another 
by  his  own  wrong,  and  it  would  be  an  encouragement  to  law- 
lessness to  give  any  advantage  to  B.  We  may  assume,  there- 
fore, that  A  would  be  made  defendant  and  restored  to  the 
occupation  until  B  proved  his  title.  In  the  technical  language 
of  the  law,  B's  possession  was  injuata  or  vitiosa,  and  therefore 
undeserving  of  support.  Nor  would  the  position  of  B  be  much 
improved  if  instead  of  ejecting  A  by  force,  he  waited  an  oppor- 
tunity when  A  was  firom  home  to  take  possession  of  A's  land. 
Thus  it  was  inevitable  that  the  notion  of  possession  should  take 
a  definite  legal  shape  in  the  mind  of  the  Praetor. 

When  we  turn  to  the  latest  phase  of  Roman  law  we  find  that 
the  only  use  ascribed  to  the  Interdicts  VH  Possidetis  and  Utrubi 
iivas  to  determine  a  question  of  possession  as  preliminary  to  an 
action  to  recover  property  (J.  4, 15,  4)  ;  and  the  sole  efiect  of 
a  judgment  was  to  determine  which  of  the  parties  should  be 
plaintiff  or  defendant  in  the  subsequent  proceedings.  (D.  41, 
2,  35.)  But  this  could  not  have  been  the  original  purpose  of 
those  Interdicts :  for  the  question  of  possession  as  preliminary 
to  a  vindication  was  the  precise  question  that  the  Praetor 
himself  decided  in  the  actio  sacramenti;  and  no  occasion  or 

^  80  clotely  waa  the  position  of  defendant  Maociated  with  the  strict  legal  notion 
ef  poaacflBion  that  certain  juriata  held  thftt  an  action  for  the  recovexy  of  property 
could  not  be  brought  againat  %  m«n  who  had  deUxtio  only  ;  but  the  inconyenience  ' 
▼lew  ia  obvious,  and  it  was  condemned  by  Ulpian.     (D.  6, 1,  9.) 
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necessity  existed  for  the  introduction  of  interdicts  for  the  same 
purpose.  But,  if  we  suppose  that  in  some  cases  the  question  of 
possession  was  not  a  mere  preliminary  to  a  vindication,  but 
was  the  sole  and  final  issue  between  the  parties,  then  the 
sacramentum  would  be  inapplicable,  and  the^  Interdicts  Uii  Pat- 
sidetis  and  Utrubi  would  be  necessary. 

Ancient  law  presents  us  with  two  distinct  cases  in  which  the 
question  of  possession  arose.  If  the  dispute  was  between  two 
persons,  either  of  whom  claimed  ownership,  the  question  of 
possession  was  settled  by  the  Praetor  himself  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  sacramentum.  But  if  possession  was  the  only  question 
that  could  be  raised  between  the  parties,  and  ownership  was 
impossible,^  the  interdicts  Uti  Possidetis  and  Utrubi  were  em- 
ployed. In  those  Interdicts,  the  question  of  possession  not 
being  a  mere  prelude  to  the  real  controversy,  but  the  only 
possible  issue  between  the  parties^  was  not  decided  by  the 
Praetor,  but  was  sent  for  trial  before  a  judex  or  recuperatores. 
There  was  nothing  unconstitutional  in  the  decision  of  a  pre- 
liminary question,  like  possession^  by  the  Praetor ;  but  it  would 
have  been  as  much  at  variance  with  Constitutional  Law  in 
Rome  for  the  PrsBtor  to  take  upon  himself  to  decide  a  question 
of  possession,  if  it  were  the  sole  and  final  issue  between  the 
parties,  as  it  would  be  for  an  English  judge  of  his  own  motion 
to  deprive  the  litigants  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  The  mere 
fact,  therefore,  that  in  some  cases  the  Praetor  did  not  adjudi- 
cate upon  possession,  but  referred  the  question  for  trial  in  the 
ordinary  way,  goes  to  prove  that  in  those  cases  the  question 
of  possession  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  raised  between 
the  parties,  and  that  a  decision  upon  it  put  an  end  to  all  con- 
troversy between  them. 

Does  the  history  of  Rome  supply  us  with  any  cases  that 
fulfil  the  conditions  required  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
Interdicts  Uti  Possidetis  and  Utrubi  f  In  two  cases  the  required 
conditions  seem  to  be  complied  with.  Those  were  cases  where, 
according  to  Roman  law,  ownership  could  not  exist,  but  where 
it  was  a  matter  of  high  policy  to  give  the  protection  that  owners 
receive  from  law.  If  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  was  a 
peregrinusj  the  sacramentum  could  not  be  used  ;  and  the  question 
of  possession  would  not  be  a  mere  preliminary  to  a  vindication, 

^  PoMsetno  ab  agro  jurU  proprieUUe  dittat ;  ^idquid  enim  adprehendimus,  m^ut 
propriet(u  ad  not  non  pertinetf  aut  mc  potest  psetikxkk,  hoc  pcsBetnonem  appettamnu. 

(D.  60,  16.  116.) 
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bnt  the  sole  and  final  qnestion  to  be  determined.  There  was 
another  case.  Land  forming  part  of  the  ager  publicua  was 
occupied  and  cnltivated  by  private  individuals,  and  transmitted 
by  them  to  their  descendants.  But  in  such  land  ownership  by 
private  individuals  could  not  exist.  If,  therefore,  legal  pro- 
tection was  to  be  given  to  the  holders  of  public  land,  it  would 
not  be  by  the  actio  aacramenti.  Those  cases  must  now  be  con- 
sidered more  in  detail. 

The  necessities  of  private  holders  of  ager  publicus  seem  to  be 
completely  met  by  the  Interdict  Uti  Possidetis,  and  to  afford  a 
possible  explanation  of  the  origin  of  that  Interdict. 

Savigny  thus  sums  up  his  own  and  Niebuhr's  views  on  this 
subject.  "  Originally,  and  from  the  earliest  times  down- 
wards, there  were  two  rights  in  land,  property  in  the  ager 
privatus  with  vindication,  and  possessio  in  the  ager  pubUcusy  with 
a  similar  protection  in  the  form  we  now  see  in  the  Praetor's 
Interdicts.  At  a  later  period  the  Prsstor  recognised  this  legal 
relation  in  terms  in  the  £dicts,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  Interdicts 
as  Pnetorian  remedies,  possibly  with  very  little  alteration  of 
the  law  in  principle.  In  the  same  way  it  was  subsequently 
found  convenient  to  apply  the  possession  which  had  been  origin- 
ally devised  for  ager  publicus  only,  to  ager  privatus  also,  although 
there  was  no  very  urgent  necessity  for  it,  and  it  probably 
never  would  have  been  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
latter.  Now  this  subsequent  application  of  possessio  to  ager 
privatus  is  the  only  one  which  remains  to  us  in  the  law  sources, 
which  scarcely  take  note  oi  ager  publicus.  Whether  this  exten- 
sion of  the  original  meaning  was  previous  or  subsequent  to  the 
adoption  of  Interdicts  into  the  Edicts,  and  what  the  mode  of 
introducing  and  treating  the  subject  in  the  Edict  was,  we  are 
completely  ignorant ;  the  only  historical  knowledge  we  have 
is,  that  possessory  Interdicts  had  been  already  introduced  in 
the  time  of  Cicero." 

If  Niebuhr's  hypothesis  with  respect  to  the  character  of  pos- 
session in  the  ager  publicus  be  proved,  it  would  afford  an 
explanation  of  the  Interdict  Uti  Possidetis.  Without  in  any  way 
discrediting  his  very  ingenious  reconstruction  of  a  lost  chapter 
in  the  agrarian  history  of  Rome,  we  may  put  forward  another 
case  apparently  satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  even 
more  fully  than  the  case  of  the  ager  publicus.  It  is  at  least 
possible  that  Interdicts  were  first  introduced  to  protect  the 
proprietary  interests   of  peregriui;    in   which   case,  it  would 
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follow  that  the  possessoiy  Interdicts  were  afterwards  extended 
to  private  holdings  in  the  ager  publicus.  The  proof  with  regard 
to  the  peregrini  involves  three  propositions — (1)  that  at  a  very 
early  period  peregrini  enjoyed  legal  protection  for  their  pro- 
perty ;  (2)  that  such  protection  was  not  aflForded  by  the  ordi- 
nary actions  for  the  recovery  of  property;  and  (3)  that 
possession,  which  depends  on  the  jus  naturaUy  was  open  to 
peregrini.  This  last  proposition  needs  no  discussion.  The 
second  admits  of  clear  proof.  Three  actions,  representing 
successive  stages  of  development  and  simplification,  were 
employed  to  determine  questions  of  ovimership.  These  were 
sacramentumy  spaneio,  and  petitaria  formula.  The  eacrameniian 
being  a  legie  actio  could  not  be  used  except  by  cives  Romanu 
The  sponeio,  which  succeeded  it,  in  terms  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  its  use  by  peregrini ;  ^  if  the  slave  in  dispute  is  mine 
ex  jure  Qairitiuni^*  is  the  hypothesis  on  which  it  proceeds. 
(G.  4,  93.)  In  the  petitoria  formula^  again,  it  is  said,  "  If  it 
appears  that  the  slave  Stichus  belongs  to  A.  A.  ex  jure 
QuiriHum."  (G.  4,  41 ;  do.  in  Verr.  2,  2,  12.)  Thus  only  a 
dominua  ex  jure  Quiritium  could  sue  by  an  actio  in  rem  up  to 
the  close  of  the  Formulary  Period  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
It  now  remains  to  show  that  peregrini^  although  they  could  not 
bring  an  actio  in  rem,  nevertheless  had  legal  protection  to  their 
property.    The  proof  is  easy. 

The  appointment  of  a  Prwtor  Peregrinue  (b.c.  247)  only  120 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Urban  Pr»torship,  to 
relieve  the  Urban  Praetor  of  cases  in  which  a  peregrinui 
was  a  party,  is  generally  considered  to  attest  the  extent  to 
which  transactions  with  peregrini  had,  two  centuries  before 
the  end  of  the  Republic,  been  multipUed.  We  know  that 
at  an  early  period  the  contract  of  sponeio  was  enlarged  into 
the  stipulation  by  the  authorisation  of  words  that  could  be 
used  by  peregrini,  such  as  ^fidepromitto,  do^  facio.  But  the 
most  instructive  evidence  is  derived  from  a  strange  sole- 
cism in  the  Roman  law  of  sale.  To  the  very  latest  period 
of  Roman  law,  if  a  buyer,  say  of  a  valuable  landed  estate, 
discovered  before  paying  the  price  that  the  vendor  had 
not  a  good  title  to  the  ownership,  he  could  not  refuse  to 
complete  the  transaction,  if  the  vendor  was  able  to  give  him  a 
good  possessory  title  {vojcua  poeeeedo).  It  is  true  that  if  the 
buyer  was  afterwards  evicted  by  law  from  the  property  at  the 
instance  of  the  true  owner,  he  could  sue  the  vendor  to  reoover 
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back  the  purchase  money.  But  obviously  this  was  an  im- 
perfect remedy,  for  before  the  eviction  took  place,  the  vendor 
might  be  insolvent.  But  that  was  not  the  strangest  part  of 
the  case.  If  the  vendor  by  special  agreement  undertook  to  do 
more  than  give  a  possessory  title  and  promised  to  make  out  a 
good  title  as  owner,  it  was  held  that  the  transaction  was  not  a 
sale,  and  therefore  could  not  be  enforced  as  an  executory  con- 
tract.    (D.  12,4,16.) 

Why  should  it  have  been  of  the  essence  of  a  contract  of 
sale,  that  the  vendor  should  give  only  a  possessory  title? 
The  object  of   a   contract   of   sale  in    Rome,  as   elsewhere 
throughout  the  world,  was  to  make  the  buyer  the  owner  of 
what  he  bought,  in  exchange  for  the  price  he  paid.     In  this,  as 
in  other  cases,  where  a  rule  tenaciously  maintained  through- 
out the  whole  duration  of  the  Roman  law  is  inconsistent  with 
reason  and  expediency,  we  ought  to  look  for  some  powerful 
deflecting  cause  in  the  history  of  the  law.    Apparently  we  find 
such  a  cause  in  the  circumstances  of  the  peregrini.     By  requir- 
ing only  a  possessory  title  in  the  law  of  sale,  the  door  was 
opened  to  transactions  by  classes  of  persons  who  were  not  cap- 
able of  giving  a  good  title  to  the  ownership.     Thus  the  law 
of  sale  was  made  as  wide  as  possible  :  while,  by  imposing  on 
the  vendor  an  obligation  to  repay  the  price  in  the  event  of  the 
buyer  being  evicted,  the  requii^ements  of  justice  were  fulfilled 
as  completely  as  was  consistent  with  the  fundamental  basis  of 
the  law.     If,  therefore,  the  law  of  sale  was  thus  warped  in  its 
application  even  to  Roman  citizens,  through  the  desire  to  open 
the  law  of  contract  freely  to  peregrini,  we  can  have  no  difliculty 
in  believing  that  the  same  motive  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  lead  to  the  introduction  of  the  interdicts  Uti  possidetis  and 
Utrubiy  which  were  the  appropriate  proceedings  for  determin- 
ing the  legal  validity  of  a  possessory  title.    The  law  of  sale 
is  interesting  from  another  point.    If  the  account  here  given 
be  correct,  the  law  of  property  was  opened  up  to  peregrini  by 
means  of  possession  as  a  title,  and  not,  as  conceivably  it  might 
have  been,  by  giving  to  aliens  fictitious  actions  to  vindicate 
ownership.     The  only  trace  of  such  actions  in  connection  with 
aliens  is  given  by  Gains  (p.  342) ;  and  the  actions  he  mentions 
were  precisely  those  that  were  required  to  supplement  the 
possessory  interdicts. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  main  argument,  it  matters  little 
whether  we  suppose  that  Interdict  Possession  was  introduced 

2  A 
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for  the  sake  of  possessors  in  the  ager  puhlicu8,  and  was  after- 
wards extended  to  peregrini;  or  that  interdicts  were  introduced 
for  peregrini  and  extended  to  the  possessors  of  the  tiger  publkus. 
Either  hypothesis  will  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  law 
of  possession.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  would 
perhaps  be  rash  to  express  any  decided  opinion  as  to  priority 
between  those  two  cases.  But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there 
is  a  special  difficulty  in  the  view  that  the  first  application  of 
interdicts  was  to  the  case  of  the  ager  publieus.  That  would 
account  for  the  interdict  UH  Poeaidetie,  but  leave  wholly  unex- 
plained the  interdict  Utrubiy  which  applies  to  moveables  only. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  it  was  the  case  oi  peregrini 
that  first  gave  occasion  to  the  interdicts,  then  both  interdicts 
are  accounted  for,  the  peregrini  requiring  protection  both  for 
moveables  and  immoveables. 

Those  who  hold  with  Savigny  and  Niebuhr  that  the  sole 
reason  for  introducing  possessory  interdicts  is  to  be  found  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  ager  publieus^  cannot  easily  explain 
why  Utrubi  was  established.  It  is  a  cardinal  maxim  of  Prseto- 
rian  intervention,  never  to  create  a  new  action  unless  where 
necessary.  But  as  the  Uti  Possidetis  fully  provided  for  the 
wants  of  the  possessors  of  public  land,  where  was  the  necessity, 
or  indeed,  we  may  go  further  and  ask,  where  was  the  utility  ot 
an  analogous  remedy  dealing  with  moveables?  The  only 
answer  that  has  any  appearance  of  probability  is  that  when  the 
sacramentum  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  Praetor  no  longer  decided 
questions  of  interim  possession  in  vindications,  it  became  neces> 
sary  to  create  an  interdict  for  moveables,  analogous  to  Uti  pc*^ 
sidetis,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  who  should  be  defendant  \\ 
the  vindication  of  moveables.  But  the  terms  of  the  interdict 
Utrubi  do  not  lend  themselves  to  such  a  suggestion.  The  sin* 
gular  feature  in  Utrubi  is  that  the  litigant  succeeded  who  wai 
in  possession  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  not  as  in  U 
Possidetis,  who  was  in  lawful  possession  at  the  time  the  prij 
ceedings  began.  Now,  if  the  only  object  of  the  interdict  wji 
to  determine  which  of  two  persons  should  be  defendant  in 
action  about  to  be  tried,  this  provision  is  unmeaning.  Ev 
before  the  time  of  Justinian,  when  the  Interdict  bad  c< 
tainly  no  other  object,  this  fact  was  recognised,  and  t1 
distinction  between  Utrubi  and  Uti  possidetis  on  this  poi 
was  abolished.  Whether  the  object  in  dispute  was  land 
moveables,  it  was  the  person  in  possession  at  the  oonunem 
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meet  of  the  action  that  succeeded  on  the  question  of  posses- 
sion.    (J.  4, 15,  4a.) 

If,  however,  we  suppose  that  interdicts  were  brought  in  for 
peregriin,  this  ancient  feature  of  the  Utrubi  receives  a  new 
light.  Considering  the  facility  with  which  many  moveables 
pass  from  hand  to  hand,  the  Utrubi  would  not  have  served  its 
purpose,  if  the  right  of  possession  turned  on  the  question  who 
had  possession  at  the  time  legal  proceedings  were  begun.  In 
the  caae  of  land  this  difficiilty  does  not  occur.  Land  cannot 
run  away  or  disappear  from  view ;  and  a  rule  that  adopted 
possession  at  the  time  action  was  commenced  worked  very 
fairly  as  a  mode  of  settling  what  was  really  a  question  of 
ownership.  At  all  events  this  was  the  case  when  the  rule  was 
finally  adopted,  that  in  cases  of  clandestina  posseasioy  no  hostile 
possession  commenced  until  it  was  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  previous  possessor.  If,  therefore,  one  neglected  to  take 
advantage  of  the  vitium  of  his  successor's  possession,  and  waited 
until  the  property  changed  hands,  he  suffered  only  from  his 
own  laches.  But  it  was  very  different  in  the  case  of  move- 
ables, which  might  pass  through  several  hands  rapidly  without 
onr  knowledge.  In  effect,  therefore,  the  interdict  Utrubi  was 
based  on  a  short  prescription  of  six  months,  and,  as  in  usu- 
capion, an  aceessio  temporis  was  allowed.  (G.  4, 152.)  (p.  358.) 
All  this  is  easily  understood,  if  we  look  upon  the  Interdict 
Utrubi  as  intended  to  establish  a  kind  of  ownerahip  ;  but  it  is 
nnintelligible  if  Utrubi  was  nothing  more  than  a  preliminary 
to  a  vindication. 

Ownership,  in  this  view,  was  extended  to  peregrini  through 
the  medium  of  possession.  The  Preetor  could  not,  consistently 
with  the  limits  imposed  on  his  powers,  venture  directly  to  be- 
stow dominium  ex  jure  Qmritium  on  peregrini ;  but  in  effect  he 
accomplished  the  same  object  by  protecting  possession.  An  exact 
parallel  occnrs  in  the  case  of  Inheritance.  It  was  a  strict  rule 
of  the  Roman  law  that  the  Praetor  could  not  make  an  heir 
^ires).  But,  notwithstanding  that  rule,  the  Prsdtor  was  almost 
ie  sole  agency  up  to  the  time  of  the  Empire,  by  which  the  law 
i  inheritance  was  altered,  and  succession  taken  from  those 
'ho  were  entitled  by  the  ju8  civile  and  given  to  those  who 
^ere  not  entitled  by  the  jus  civile.     To  take  a  single  example. 

son  released  from  the  potestas  could  not  be  heir  to  his  father, 
l^en  if  his  father  left  no  children  except  himself.  This  seems, 
\*  an  early  stage  of  Roman  history,  to  have  been  considered  a 
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very  bard  case,  and  accordingly  the  Preetor  interfered  on 
behalf  of  the  emancipated  son.  He  did  not  violate  the  rule 
prohibiting  him  from  making  a  new  class  of  heirs ;  bnt  he  said, 
I  will  give  the  emancipated  son  the  posseasio  bonarwn  of  his 
father.  By  the  possessio  bonorum  the  Praetor  granted  to  the 
emancipated  son  all  the  rights,  and  imposed  upon  him  all  the 
duties  of  an  heir,  while  he  religiously  abstained  from  giving  him 
the  name  of  heir  (heres).  There  were  technical,  but  not  sub- 
stantial, differences  between  hereditoi  and  bonorwtn  passessio; 
and  until  a  late  period  of  Roman  law  the  technical  distinctioD 
remained ;  but  at  last,  under  Justinian,  even  the  technical 
distinction  was  swept  away. 

The  conclusions  to  which  a  consideration  of  the  necessities  of 
Roman  law  lead  us  are  corroborated  in  a  striking  manner  bj 
the  peculiarities  of  interdict  procedure.  Among  interdicts 
themselves  there  is  a  profound  difference  between  the  Uti 
Possidetis  and  Utrubi  and  the  other  interdicts  we  have  had  to 
consider,  such  as  Unde  vi  or  Quod  vi  out  clam ;  and  this  differ- 
ence bears  a  remarkable  analogy  to  a  distinction  that  exists  in 
the  corresponding  actions  affecting  property. 

The  place  of  the  interdict  Unde  m  in  a  classification  of 
Roman  law  is  not  hard  to  determine.  That  interdict  may  be 
compared  with  the  actio  furti  or  vi  bonorum  raptorum  in  the  case 
of  moveables.  It  was  the  remedy  open  to  an  owner  of  land  or 
houses  illegally  deprived  of  his  possesiSion.  Prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  interdict,  an  owner  had  no  remedy  against 
wrongful  ejectment  except  the  actio  sacramentu^  In  that  action 
the  plaintiff  relied  upon  his  title  as  owner.  This  was  reason- 
able when  he  was  opposed  by  another  also  making  a  bona  fide 
claim  to  the  ownership ;  but  it  imposed  a  great  hardship  on  an 
undoubted  owner  evicted  by  a  wi'ongdoer  without  any  shadow' 
of  claim.  The  interdict  Unde  vi  redressed  this  grievance,  and 
enabled  an  owner  to  recover  possession  without  proving  his 
title,  and  without  exposing  him  to  the  technical  snares  and 
pitfalls  of  a  legis  actio.  We  have  assumed  that  the  interdict 
Unde  vi  was  brought  in  for  the  protection  of  owners ;  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  was  owners  that  benefited  by  it ;  but  the  con- 
dition of  relief  to  owners  was  such  as  to  enable  persons  who 
were  not  owners  to  have  recourse  to  the  interdict.    Inasmuch 

*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  •  pereffrirvus,  at  this  itage  of  T^»t%h  history, 
were  the  wrongful  possessor,  the  owner  had  no  legal  remedy,  inasmuch  sa  the  acu- 
tacramenH  could  not  be  brought  sgainst  a  pereffrimu. 
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as  the  owner  succeeded  on  proof  of  possession,  without  prov- 
ing his  title,  it  followed  that  persons  who  had  possession, 
although  not  owners,  could  prove  all  that  was  necessary  to 
procure  the  aid  of  the  interdict.  Thus  the  interdict  was  open 
to  adverse  possessors. 

There  must  have  been  some  different  reason  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  interdict  Quod  vi  aui  clam.  That  interdict  was 
the  appropriate  remedy  where  immoveables  were  damaged. 
But  damage  to  immoveables  was  provided  for  by  the  XII  Tables, 
and  also  by  the  lex  Aquilia.  (D.  9,  2,  27,  7;  D.  9,  2,  27,  31; 
0.  3,  35,  2.)  The  owner,  therefore,  had  an  action  jure  civile  to 
recover  compensation  for  injury  to  his  property.  Moreover, 
the  owner  had  the  advantage  in  suing  on  the  lex  Aquilia  of 
recovering  double  damages,  if  the  defendant  denied  his  liability, 
and  was  found  liable.  There  must,  however,  have  been  some 
reasons  not  apparent  on  the  surface,  why  the  remedy  on  the 
lex  Aquilia  was  not  used,  and  was  practically  superseded  by  the 
interdict  Quod  vi  out  clam.  Whatever  the  reason,  this  inter- 
dict, as  well  as  the  interdict  Unde  tn,  was  in  substance  an  action 
for  wrong  or  tort  done  in  respect  of  immoveables. 

The  issue  raised  by  the  Interdicts  Uti  Possidetis  and  Utnibi  is 
of  a  different  kind.  It  is  simply  which  of  two  persons  has 
possessio — in  other  words,  which  of  two  persons  is  entitled  to  be 
protected  by  law  in  the  occupation  of  the  property  in  dispute. 
(D.  41,  2,  35.)  This  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  question — 
which  of  two  persons  is  the  owner  of  a  given  subject.  Look- 
ing, therefore,  to  the  issue  raised  between  the  parties,  it  is 
clear  that  Uti  Possidetis  and  Utrubi  must  be  compared,  not  with 
actioDS  ex  delicto^  but  with  the  Vindicatio  or  axitio  in  rem. 

The  distinction  between  those  two  classes  of  Interdicts  cor- 
responds with  a  curious  and  instructive  difference  in  Procedure. 
Interdicts,  says  Gains  (G.  4, 156-160)  (p.  359),  are  either  duplida 
•>r  simplicta.  The  examples  he  quotes  of  duplida  interdicta  are 
the  interdicts  Uti  Possidetis  and  Utrubi.  All  interdicts  for  res- 
titution (including  Unde  vi  and  Quod  vi  out  clam)  are  simplicicu 
An  interdict  is  simple  when,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings,  one  party  is  plaintiff  and  the  other  defendant.  An 
interdict  is  double  when  both  parties  to  the  suit  stand  on  the 
same  footing,  neither  being  specially  defendant  or  plaintiff, 
but  each  sustaining  both  parts  alike.  In  the  double  interdicts, 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  offer  the  interim  posses- 
sion to  the  highest  bidder.     The  one  that  bid  highest  thus 
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became  defendant  on   the  trial  of  the  issue — which  of  tliem 
bad  possession. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  double  interdicts  is  obviously  an 
imitation  of  the  sacramentum.  Now  we  can  understand  the  false 
assumption  in  the  sacramentum,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  neither  party  is  plaintiff;  there  are  merely  two  persons 
quarrelling.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  time  when  the  assumption  was 
a  fact — when  the  Prsetor  acted  as  a  voluntary  referee  without 
any  coercive  jurisdiction.  But  why  should  the  Prcetor  repro- 
duce this  fiction  in  a  proceeding  entirely  created  and  moulded 
by  himself?  And  why  should  he  imitate  the  sacramentum  in 
the  interdicts  Uti  Possidetis  and  Utrubi,  and  not  in  the  inter- 
dicts Unde  vi  or  Quod  vi  aut  clam  f 

If  we  suppose  that  the  intention  of  the  Prfletor  in  the  inter- 
dicts Uti  Possidetis  and  Vtruhi  was  to  legalise  ownership  in 
cases  not  provided  for  by  the  jus  civile^  these  questions  admit 
an  easy  solution.  The  Praetor,  in  setting  up  remedies  for  a 
new  form  of  ownership,  naturally  adopted  as  his  model  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  civil  law  in  the  like  case.  The  interdicts  Uii 
Possidetis  and  Uirubi  were  drawn  on  the  lines  of  the  sacra- 
mentum ;  in  like  manner,  the  interdicts  Unde  vi  and  Quod  vi  aut 
clam  and  many  others,  being  in  substance  actions  arising  from 
delictum,  followed  the  models  of  the  actiones  ex  delicto  accordini: 
to  the  civil  law.  In  Uti  Possidetis  there  was  at  first  no  plaintif 
and  no  defendant,  because  in  the  sacramentum  there  was  n ' 
plaintiff  and  no  defendant ;  in  the  Quod  m  aut  clam  there  was  a 
lecognised  plaintiff  and  a  recognised  defendant  from  the  begin- 
ning, because  in  the  action  on  the  lex  Aquilia  and  for  other 
delicts  there  was  a  recognised  plaintiff  and  a  recognised  defen- 
dant from  the  beginning.^  This  imitation  was  part  of  the 
traditions  of  the  office  of  Praetor.  The  Praetor  occupied  a 
singular  position  as  a  Reformer  of  the  Law  appointed  by  the 
Roman  Constitution ;  but  his  most  important  and  successful 
changes  were  those  that  in  appearance  departed  least  from  thi 
jus  civile. 

'  This  circumstanoe  may  perhaps  give  us  a  clue  to  the  date  when  tlie  Interdkris 
Uti  Possidetis  and  Utrubi  were  first  introduced.  The  Prsetor  would  hardly  have  imi- 
tated the  sacramentum  if  he  had  had  any  simpler  procedure  to  copy.  We  cann^-'t 
conceive  that  he  should  have  done  so  after  the  petitoria  formula  or  even  the  spomm^ 
was  in  use.  If  a  conjecture  may  be  permitted,  the  date  of  the  introduottou  of  Pocscs 
sory  Interdicts  would  be  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Formulary  Syeteiu, — that  i**. 
prior  to  the  lex  Aehutia.  The  date  of  thU  statute  is  uncertain,  some  putting  it  e^lkr 
than  B.C.  247  (p.  62). 
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We  innst  now  inquire  whether  the  hypothesis  of  the  origin 
of  possessory  interdicts  in  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  wider 
basis  of  ownership  is  consistent  with  the  characteristic  rules  of 
the  law  of  possession. 

1.  A  person  who  had  an  tnjusta  possession  bat  was  the  true 
owner,  could  not  plead  his  title  as  a  defence  to  a  suit  for  pos- 
session. He  was  obliged  by  the  interdict  to  surrender  the  pro* 
perty  to  the  Justus  possessory  who  was  not  owner,  and  institute 
a  vindication  to  reclaim  the  property.  No  good  object  can  be 
served  by  putting  a  man  into  interim  possession,  when  his  fate 
is  to  be  turned  out  by  the  next  proceeding,  and  the  only  result 
of  the  Roman  rule  is  delay,  costs,  and  damage.  Nevertheless, 
such  is  the  tenacity  of  legal  ideas,  the  rule  obtains  to  the  present 
day  in  those  countries  that  have  followed  the  Roman  law  with 
more  fidelity  than  intelligence.  This  is  indeed  a  striking 
example  of  a  rule  having  a  reasonable  commencement,  but 
speedily  becoming  xmreasonable  (cessante  causa  nofi  cessavit  lex), 
in  that  condition  seems  to  be  endowed  with  inextinguishable 
%'itality.  When  the  Praetor  introduced  the  interdicts  Uti  Possi- 
detis and  Utrubi,  a  claim  of  ownership  could  not  be  a  defence  to 
the  interdicts,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  interdicts  were 
intended  for  cases  where  ownership  was  impossible.  If  a  claim 
of  ownership  was  or  could  be  raised,  then  the  preliminary  ques- 
tion of  possession  was  determined  by  the  Praetor  himself  with* 
out  any  reference  to  a  judex  or  the  issue  of  any  interdict.  But, 
afterwards,  when  the  interdicts  were  used,  as  they  were  in  later 
times  exclusively,  in  cases  where  the  real  issue  between  the 
parties  was  a  question  of  ownership,  the  rule  that  a  title  could 
not  be  raised  as  a  defence  to  an  interdict,  was  still — such  is 
the  power  of  custom — rigorously  enforced. 

2.  In  the  Roman  law,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  341),  an  occupier 
of  a  thing  could  not  have  possession  unless  he  intended  to  hold 
as  absolute  owner.  If  he  meant  to  hold  only  for  his  life,  he  was 
not  a  possessor,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  interdicts.  Such  was,  at  the  outset,  the  unquestionable 
doctrine  of  Roman  law.  If  the  reason  for  introducing  Inter- 
dict Possession  was  to  expand  the  law  of  ownership,  naturally 
enough,  protection  was  given  to  those  persons  only  who 
occupied  animo  dominu  Viewed  in  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances of  its  origin,  the  rule  that  no  person  should  have  the 
protection  of  Interdicts  unless  he  held  animo  dominie  was 
reasonable  and  necessary.      It  was  enough  for  a  beginning, 
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and  later  on,  the  Roman  law  extended  the  protection  of 
Interdicts  to  ususfructus  and  to  praedial  servitudes.  But 
the  Roman  law  never  went  so  far  as  to  ^ve  the  same 
protection  to  a  depositee,  a  borrower  {eommodatariiu),  or  a 
tenant  of  a  farm.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  Roman 
law  went  so  far  as  it  did,  and  also  why  it  stopped  short 
at  the  point  where  it  did.  The  protection  of  possessory 
Interdicts  was  extended  to  the  personal  and  praedial  servi- 
tudes, because  it  was  imperative  to  go  so  far ;  but  although 
convenience  pleaded  strongly  for  a  further  extension  to  the 
case  of  depositees,  borrowers,  and  tenants,  yet  such  extension 
could  not  be  said  to  be  necessary.  Here,  as  in  other  cases, 
the  PrsBtor  went  as  far  as  necessary  and  no  farther. 

The  necessity  of  extending  Interdicts  to  personal  and 
praedial  servitudes  is  easy  to  understand.  We  shall  suppose 
that  a  person,  declared  a  possessor  of  a  portion  of  public  land, 
by  his  will  bequeaths  the  usufruct  of  the  land  to  his  wife, 
and,  subject  thereto,  the  ownerahip  to  his  son.  The  man  dies ; 
the  widow  continues  to  occupy  the  land  until  she  is  forcibly 
expelled  by  an  outsider.  Can  she  avail  herself  of  the  interdict 
to  recover  possession  t  Clearly  not,  because  she  does  not  hold 
as  owner,  but  only  as  tenant  for  life.  The  wrongful  trespasser 
remains  triumphantly  in  possession.  Such  a  result  would  not 
long  be  tolerated. 

Again,  we  shall  suppose  that  Titius  and  Maevius  occupy 
adjoining  farms  on  public  land.  The  farm  of  Titius  is  next 
to  the  public  highway,  and  Maevius  cannot  get  to  the  public 
road  except  in  virtue  of  a  right  of  way  that  Titius  has  granted 
to  him  over  his  farm.  If,  now,  Titius  blocks  the  way,  and 
refuses  to  allow  Maevius  access  to  the  public  highway,  what 
remedy  has  Maevius  1  Clearly  he  cannot  sue  for  a  legal  right 
of  way,  for  that  was  a  res  mancipi,  and  could  not  be  created 
by  Titius,  who  was  not  an  owner,  nor  in  favour  of  Maeviiis, 
who  likewise  was  not  an  owner.  Therefore,  as  the  law  stood 
at  first,  Maevius  had  no  remedy.  But  it  was  impossible  for 
the  PrsBtor  practically  to  sanction  the  ownership  of  land  in 
the  ager  publicus^  and  at  the  same  time  to  deny  legal 
protection  for  the  servitudes  that  were  essential  to  the  bene- 
ficial enjoyment  of  the  property.  The  concession  of  owner- 
ship to  peregrini  and  possessors  of  ager  publicus  inevitably  drew 
after  it  in  the  course  of  time  the  concession  of  personal  and 
praedial  servitudes,  which  are  mere  fragments  of  ownership. 
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Thus  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  case  of  servittides  as  in  the  case 
of  ownership,  that  there  was  a  complete  duplication  of  remedies, 
the  interdicts  being  founded  on  mere  use,  while  the  correlative 
actions  raised  the  question  of  right. 

No  similar  urgency  existed  in  the  case  of  depositees, 
borrowers,  or  tenants.  A  complete  law  of  property  extending 
down  to  the  smallest  servitude,  could  be  created  without 
touching  the  case  of  tenants  of  farms.  Consistency  did 
not  require  any  extension  of  interdicts  to  them,  and,  more- 
over, depositees,  borrowers,  or  tenants,  were  provided  with 
remedies,  although  not  by  interdicts,  to  the  extent  to  which 
their  interests  might  be  affected  by  loss  of  occupation.  To 
refiise  possessory  rights  to  tenants  was  a  real  defect  in  Roman 
law ;  but  it  was  not  a  defect  resulting  in  such  clamant  injury 
as  to  compel  the  Pr»tor  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  give  them 
relief. 

Many  German  writers,  irom  too  great  a  deference  to  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  law,  and  from  a  characteristic  tendency 
to  over-refinement  in  juridical  speculation,  have  fallen  into  two 
errors.  They  have  erroneously  held  that  animus  domini  is 
essential  to  the  true  notion  of  possession  in  the  Roman  law, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  this  mistake,  they  say  that  no 
possession  can,  on  principle,  deserve  the  protection  of  the 
State  unless  the  possessor  has  an  animus  domini.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  the  Praetor,  in  requiring  animus  domini  in  a  person 
seeking  the  aid  of  the  possessory  interdicts,  was  not  thinking 
of  adverse  possession  at  all ;  and  in  the  second  place,  although 
beginniDg  with  animus  domini,  the  Roman  law  went  far  beyond 
that  point.  When,  therefore,  Bruns  speaks  of  the  modem 
statutes  that  give  possessory  remedies  to  tenants  as  a  sacrifice 
of  principle  to  convenience,  he  would  have  been  nearer  the 
truth  if  he  had  said  that  the  denial  of  such  rights  was  a 
sacrifice  of  the  substantial  interests  of  justice  to  juridical 
tradition  not  correctly  understood.  The  English  law,  which 
treats  the  subject  of  possession  free  from  the  bias  of  a  correct 
or  an  erroneous  understanding  of  the  Roman  law,  gives  pos- 
sessory remedies  to  lessees  and  simple  bailees,  which  latter 
term  includes  the  depositee  of  Roman  law.  In  this  respect, 
the  English  law  is  in  harmony  with  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Roman  law 
would  have  taken  a  different  view,  but  from  the  fact  that  its 
law  of  possession  was  originally  a  law  of  ownership.      The 
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point  is  well  put  by  Mr  W.  0.  HolmeB  in  a  recent  interesting 
work,^  '*  If  what  the  law  does  is  to  exclude  others  [than  the 
possessor]  from  interfering  with  the  object,  it  would  seem  that 
the  intent  which  the  law  should  require  is  an  intent  to  exclude 
others.  I  believe  that  such  an  intent  is  all  that  the  common 
law  deems  needful,  and  that  on  principle  no  more  should  be 
required."  The  true  philosophical  basis  of  possession  is  deUfUio 
together  with  the  animtis  tenendi  (not  the  animtu  damini), 

8.  In  the  law  of  possession,  agency  was  admitted  fully  and 
explicitly.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  agency  in 
mancipatio  or  in  contract  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  possession. 
It  was  the  Formalism  of  the  Roman  law  that  made  it  so  hard  to 
obtain  a  recognition  of  agency.  Where  the  rights  acquired 
depended  on  the  exact  observance  of  certain  solemn  forms,  it 
was  difficult  to  give  such  rights  to  persons  who  did  not  them- 
selves participate  in  the  formalities.  But  possession  was  a  fact ; 
it  depended  upon  no  observance  of  a  rigid  legal  etiquette. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  there  was  thus  less  resistance  to  the 
admission  of  agency  in  cases  of  possession,  such  admission  was 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  benefit  of  possessory  interdicts  was 
not  to  be  confined  within  exceedingly  narrow  Hmits.  If  a  man 
could  possess,  in  the  legal  sense,  only  objects  with  which  he 
was  in  close  physical  proximity ;  if  be  lost  possession  of  his 
farm  when  he  let  it  to  a  tenant  or  left  it  in  charge  of  his 
slaves,  the  utility  of  possessory  interdicts  would  have  been 
sadly  impaired.  If  the  Praator's  object  was  to  give  by  means 
of  possessory  remedies  the  practical  enjoyment  of  property, 
then  it  was  indispensable  that  a  man  should  be  allowed  U) 
possess  by  his  slaves  or  agents  as  well  as  in  his  own  person. 

Retention  by  an  agent  was  essential  to  the  usefulness  of 
possession,  but  acquisition  of  possession  in  the  first  instance 
without  the  presence  of  the  principal,  was  not  indispensable, 
and  it  was  long  before  the  Roman  law  took  that  step.  In  the 
time  of  Gains  (G.  2,  95),  the  question  whether  a  man  could 
acquire,  as  well  as  retain,  possession  by  an  agent,  was  un- 
settled. Justinian  seems  to  ascribe  the  change  to  a  constitu- 
tion of  Severus  (a.D.  226)  (J.  2,  9,  5 ;  0.  7,  32, 1) ;  but  that  only 
confirmed  what  had  already  become  law  through  the  influence 
of  the  jurisconsults.     (D.  41,  1,  20,  2.) 

Another  question  that  has  offered  rare  temptations  to  finely- 

^  *<The  Common  Law,"  p.  220. 
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spun  controversy  is,  whether  possession  is  a  Fact  or  a  Right  ? 
The  question  could  not  have  arisen  but  for  an  ambiguity  in  the 
word  possessio.  By  the  term  "  possessor  "  is  meant  one  of  two 
things.  Sometimes  it  means  *'a  person  entitled  to  certain 
rights,"  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  at  first  practically  the 
same  as  ownership.  But  by  **  possession "  is  often  meant  the 
investitive  facts  that  create  those  ri^ts,  namely  detentio  to- 
gether with  the  animus  dominu  In  the  first  sense  of  the  word, 
possession  is  a  right ;  in  the  second,  it  is  a  fact.  To  appreciate 
the  evil  consequences  of  the  double  meaning  of  such  a  term, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  think  what  concision  would  arise  if  the 
same  word  signified  both  ownership  and  title.  In  speaking  of 
ownership,  we  have  two  terms — dominium,  signifying  a  collec- 
tion of  rights ;  and  say,  traditio,  the  name  of  an  investitive 
fact. 

Impressed  with  the  inconvenience  of  such  an  ambiguity  in 
so  important  a  term,  I  suggested,  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  that  while  retaining  possession,  as  the  proper  designation 
of  the  investitive  fact,  PRiBTORiAN  or  Equitable  Ownership 
might  be  employed  to  name  the  rights  arising  from  that  fact. 
Thus,  as  we  have  Quiritarian  Ownership  arising  from  mandpatio, 
and  Bonitarian  Ownership  arising  from  poaseasio  ad  usticapionemy 
so  we  should  have  Prastorian  or  Equitable  Ownership  arising 
from  possessio. 

Possession  without  animus  dominl 

We  must  now  consider  with  exactness  the  exceptions  re- 
cognised in  the  Roman  law  to  the  rule  that  no  one  can  have 
the  benefit  of  the  Possessory  Interdicts  who  does  not  hold 
ammo  domini,  A  hypothesis  put  forward  to  explain  possessio 
has  not  done  half  its  work  when  it  has  accounted  for  the  rule  ; 
it  must  equally  account  for  the  exceptions.  The  exceptions  in 
the  Soman  law  fall  into  two  classes.  In  the  first  class,  pos- 
session, both  name  and  thing,  is  frankly  admitted  in  the 
absence  of  animus  domini;  in  the  second  class,  possession — 
the  thing  is  admitted,  but  the  name  is  strenuously  denied.  The 
first  class  includes,  in  addition  to  pignua  and  precarium  already 
mentioned  (p.  341)  emphyteusis,  sequestratio,  and  (but  this  is 
disputed)  superficies.  The  second  class  includes  Personal  Ser- 
Titudes  and  Affirmative  Praedial  Servitudes.  In  this  case  the 
authorities  deny  that  there  is  possession,  and  say  there  is 
quasi'possessio. 
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I. — Cases  where  possession — name  and  thingi — ^is  admitted 

IN  the  absence  of  animus  DOMINI. 

• 

In  this  gronp  the  only  cases  that  require  explanation  arepu^- 
nu»  and  precarium.  The  sequester^  emphyteuta  and  tuperficiarius 
belong  to  the  later  Roman  law ;  they  came  into  existence  long 
after  the  theory  and  practice  of  possessory  interdicts  were 
settled,  and  they  can  throw  no  light  upon  the  origin  of  pos- 
session. At  the  same  time  they  are  not  without  significance 
as  showing  the  readiness  of  the  Roman  law  to  extend  the 
application  of  possessory  remedies. 

PrecaritaUj  and  probably,  pignus  stand  on  a  different  footing. 
Precarium  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  first  introduction  of  pos* 
sessory  interdicts,  and  pipius  boasts  of  considerable,  if  not 
equal,  antiquity.  Unexplained,  therefore,  precarium  at  all 
events  would  negative  the  proposition  laid  down,  that,  at  first, 
in  every  case  the  Roman  law  refused  to  protect  a  possessor 
unless  he  held  animo  dominu 

Precarium. — Precarium  stands,  among  rights  in  rem^  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  from  dominium.  Ownership  is 
the  largest  interest  that  one  can  have  in  things  ;  precarium^  or 
tenancy-at-will,  is  the  smallest.  Tet,  a  person  holding  precario 
had  the  benefit  of  the  possessory  interdicts,  and  was  called  a 
possessor,  although  according  to  the  rule  of  Roman  law,  no  one 
could  be  a  possessor,  unless  he  held  animo  domini.  The  incon- 
sistency is  startling,  but  that  is  not  all.  A  tenant  for  a  term 
of  years  was,  to  the  latest  period  of  Roman  law,  held  to  be  no 
possessor,  for  he  had  no  animus  domini^  and  therefore  could  not 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  possessory  interdicta  Viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  reason,  a  more  glaring  inconsistency  could  not 
easily  be  imagined.  But  looking  to  the  history  of  precariumy  we 
shall  find  a  simple  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  anomaly. 

Precarium^  although  in  later  times  a  rare  and  insignificant 
form  of  tenure,  could  never  have  filled  the  large  place  it  does 
in  connection  with  the  possessory  interdicts,  if  it  had  not  in 
earlier  days  been  of  high  importance.  It  reminds  us  at  once 
of  the  copyhold  tenure  of  English  law,  although  the  fate  ot 
precarium  was  curiously  unlike  the  fate  of  the  English  villein 
tenure.  A  copyholder  remains  to  the  present  day  in  theoiy,  as 
he  originally  was  in  fact,  a  tenant  at  will  His  emancipation 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Edw.  IV.,  when  the  judges  decided 
that  a  copyholder  could  not  be  evicted,  so  long  as  he  paid  the 
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cnstomarj  dues.  By  this  decision,  a  tenancy-at-will  was  con- 
verted into  a  tenure  in  perpetuity.  Prgcanuw,  in  the  early  period 
of  Roman  history,  appears  to  have  been  the  tenure  on  which 
clients  cultivated  land  belonging  to,  or  in  the  possession  of, 
their  patrons.  The  client  paid  no  rent,  but  in  theory  he  held  only 
during  the  good  pleasure  of  his  patron.  The  singular  point, 
however,  is,  that  the  client,  if  he  so  willed,  could  hold  the 
land  in  defiance  of  his  patron.  We  are  distinctly  told  by 
Paul  (D.  43,  26, 14),  that  the  interdict  de  Precario,  the  remedy 
ultimately  given  to  the  landlord  or  patron  to  evict  his  client, 
was  introduced  because  no  remedy  was  given  to  the  landlord 
by  the  jus  civile.  Indeed,  if  the  landlord  had  exacted  security 
fur  the  surrender  of  the  land,  he  was  not  allowed  the  interdict 
de  precario,  and  was  left  to  enforce  his  security.  (D.  43, 26, 15, 3.) 
Thus,  prior  to  the  remedy  introduced  by  the  Praetor,  a  client 
was  in  the  position  of  a  modern  copyholder, — he  could  not  be 
evicted.  A  client,  therefore,  holding  against  his  patron  was,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  possessor;  he  held  animo  domini; 
and,  although  he  was  unconscientious  in  refusing  to  act  upon 
the  understanding  upon  which  he  was  admitted,  he  was  none 
the  less  a  possessor.  The  phraseology  of  the  interdicts  bears 
conclusive  testimony  that  at  one  time  precarium  readily  passed 
into  poBseasio.  In  all  the  interdicts,  the  three  terms,  tn,  clanit 
precario,  are  associated  together,  as  the  three  vitia  possessionis. 
The  possession  of  a  client,  in  a  controversy  between  him 
and  his  patron,  was  stamped  as  vitiosa*  But  the  posses- 
sion was  none  the  less  possession,  because  it  was  vitioaa, 
and,  as  we  have  seen  {adverstu  extraneos  vitiosa  possesaio 
prodesse  solet),  such  a  possession  was  good  and  effectual 
against  all  the  world,  except  the  patron.  The  privilege 
of  invoking  the  possessory  interdicts  against  all  the  world, 
except  the  landlord,  remained  after  the  interdict  de  precario 
-was  allowed;  because  it  was  enough  to  protect  the  land- 
lord without  depriving  the  tenant  of  the  privilege  he  had 
before  enjoyed.  It  is  one  of  many  instances  supplied  by  the 
history  of  legal  rules,  where  an  incident  originally  attached  to 
a  juridical  conception  from  reason  or  necessity,  continues  to 
subsist,  although  the  reason  for  its  existence  has  disappeared. 
The  history  of  teatameniwn  supplies  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  same  theme.  At  first  wills  were  made  in  the  Comitia^  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  legislation,  with  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  thereby  manumissions  of  slaves,  which  could  U' 
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effected  without  the  authority  of  the  State,  could  be  accom- 
plifihed.  But  after  wills  had  ceased  to  be  made  in  this  public 
manner,  and  had  become  private,  and  even  secret  transactions, 
they  still  retained  the  old  power  of  manumission.  In  the  case 
of  precarium,  justice  required  that  the  Prsetor  should  give  a 
remedy  to  the  landlord  against  a  recalcitrant  tenant  at  will, 
but  justice  did  not  require  that  the  position  of  the  tenant  should 
be  impaired,  so  far  as  third  parties  were  concerned,  and  thus,  to 
the  latest  period  of  Roman  law,  the  tenant  at  will  had  the  right 
to  possessory  interdicts,  the  only  relic  of  his  ancient  security 
and  grandeur. 

PiGNUS. — The  earliest  form  of  mortgage  known  to  the  Roman 
law,  was  an  absolute  conveyance  of  the  property  to  the  creditor 
by  mandpatio  or  cessio  in  jure,  on  condition  that,  when  the 
debt  was  discharged,  the  creditor  should  reconvey  the  property 
to  the  debtor.  The  mortgagee  became  at  once  owner  of  the 
property,  but  in  virtue  of  the  solemn  transaction  of  mandpatio 
was  legally  bound  to  restore  the  property,  when  the  debt  was 
paid.  If,  however,  a  borrower  delivered  property  to  a  lender  to 
secure  a  loan,  but  neglected  to  use  the  mancipation  what  was 
his  remedy  if  the  creditor  refused  to  give  back  the  property 
after  the  debt  was  discharged  1  He  appears  to  have  had  no 
remedy,  as  no  action  would  lie  on  a  promise  to  restore  the  pro- 
perty, when  that  promise  was  not  made  in  solemn  form.  The 
injustice  of  such  a  result  led  to  the  interference  of  the  Prsetor, 
who  introduced  the  actio  pigneratUia  to  enable  a  debtor  to  re- 
claim his  property  after  he  had  repaid  the  loan.  In  granting 
this  action  the  Praetor  had  no  purpose  except  to  give  redress 
in  a  clamant  case,  where  no  redress  was  afforded  by  the  jus 
civile,  but  the  indirect,  and  probably  unforeseen,  consequence 
of  his  interference,  was  to  make  delivery  without  mwicipatio 
as  secure  a  form  of  mortgage,  as  delivery  with  mameipatio,  and 
thus  the  mortgage  called  pignus  rapidly  superseded  the  ancient 
and  less  convenient  form. 

Before  the  actio  pigneratitia  was  brought  in,  a  person  to  whom 
property  had  been  delivered  without  mandpatio  could  hold  as 
owner  in  defiance  of  the  just  claims  of  the  mortgager.  He  waa 
thus  a  true  possessor,  or,  it  might  be,  even  owner ;  and  his 
possession  was  not  affected  with  any  vitium.  He  held  with  the 
express  consent  of  the  mortgagei*,  and  therefore  nee  rt,  nee  clamj 
nee  precario.  The  actio  pigneratitia  was  personal  to  the  mort- 
gager or  his  representatives,  audit  did  not  in  anyway  diminish 
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the  rights  of  the  creditor  against  third  parties,  and  con- 
eeqnently  did  not  destroy  his  rights  to  the  possessory  in- 
terdicts. Thus  in  pignuB^  as  in  precariuniy  history  enables  us  to 
understand  why,  although  animuB  domini  was  wanting,  pos- 
eeesory  rights  were  sanctioned.  They  were  sanctioned  because 
at  one  time  in  their  history,  the  animus  domini  did  exist,  and 
therefore  possession;  and  when  the  animus  domini  ceased,  no 
necessity  was  imposed  upon  the  Prsdtor  to  take  away  the 
privileges  it  had  bestowed. 

Emphyteusis. — This  tenure  is  distioguished  from  ownership 
only  in  respect  of  the  payment  of  rent,  and  the  consequences 
deducible  therefrom.  The  emphyteuta  had  actions  practically 
identical  with  the  vindicatio  for  ownership  ;  and  he  required  the 
interdicts  Unde  vi  and  Quod  vi  aut  clam  to  protect  his  rights. 
For  this  purpose,  at  all  events,  he  was  a  possessor.  (D.2,8,15, 1.) 
But  Uti  Posstdetis^HB  a  means  of  settling  the  claim  of  rival  pos- 
sessors, could  scarcely  be  relevant,  as  the  emphyteusis  origin- 
ated in  agreement.  Where,  however,  the  possession  of  an 
emphyteuta  was  constructively  assailed,  and  the  Uti  Possidetis 
was  used  to  secure  the  free  exercise  of  the  property  (p.  253),  it 
would  be  available. 

Superficies  is  a  similar  tenure  ;  but  the  superficiarius  could 
not  use  the  interdict  Uti  Possidetis  for  any  purpose.  The 
possessor  of  the  solum  could  alone  use  it,  for  superficies  solo  cedit. 
Bat  the  superficiarius  was  protected  by  a  special  interdict,  and, 
moreover,  could  employ  Unde  vi  and  Quod  vi  aut  clam.  (D.  43, 
16,  1,  5.) 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  while  the  possessory  interdicts, 
in  so  far  as  they  raised  as  issue  the  jus  possessionis^  were  not 
relevant  to  emphyteusis  and  superfi^nes,  yet  in  so  far  as  they  took 
the  place  of  actiones  ex  delicto  to  give  redress  in  respect  of 
wrongs  to  immoveables,  they  were  applicable. 

Sequestratio. — When  an  action  was  brought  for  the  recovery 
of  property  which,  pending  the  suit,  was  deposited  with  a  third 
party,  and  it  was  an  object  to  prevent  either  party  gaining  by 
nsueapio,  while  the  proceedings  were  going  on  it  was  competent 
to  the  parties  to  agree  that  the  stakeholder  {sequester)  should 
have  not  merely  the  custody,  but  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty. (D.  41,  2,  89;  D.  16,  3,  17,  I.)  Probably  the  sequester 
could  use  the  possessory  interdicts.  As  a  mere  depositee,  he 
could  not  sue  even  a  thief,  if  the  object  were  a  moveable,  nor 
protect  himself  by  the  Interdict  Unde  Vi,  if  it  were  immoveable. 
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Necessity  required,  as  the  ownership  was  in  dispute,  that  some 
protection  should  be  given  to  the  sequester^  and  the  Pmtor, 
instead  of  making  a  special  interdict,  as  in  the  missio  in  powes- 
sionem,  admitted  him  to  the  ordinary  possessory  interdicts. 

II.— Q  UA8L  POSSESSIO. 

CASKS  WHERE  POSSESSION  WITHOUT  ANIMUS  DOMINI  WAS 
DENIED  IN  NAME  BUT  ADMITTBD  IN  FACT. 

In  these  cases  two  questions  arise: — (I)  Upon  what 
principle  were  possessory  rights  conferred  in  the  absence  of 
animus  domini  f  and  (2)  why  did  the  jurists,  admitting  posses- 
sory rights,  refuse  to  admit  possession  ?  This  group  includes 
examples  from  personal  and  praedial  servitudes. 

Personal  Servitudbs:  Ustu/ructua. 
The  only  personal  servitude  that  appears  to  be  mentioned  in 
connection  with  possession  is  usiut/ructus,  although  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  possessory  remedies  were  not  applicable 
in  the  case  of  the  other  personal  servitudes.  The  usufructuary 
could  resort  to  the  Interdict  Unde  vi  (D.  43,  16,  3,  15),  the  In- 
terdict Quod  vi  aut  clam  (D.  43,  24,  12 ;  D.  43,  24,  13,  pr.),  and 
the  Interdict  Uti  Possidetis.  (D.  43,  17, 4.)  From  this  it  ought 
to  have  followed  that  a  usufructuary  was  a  possessor.  A  pos- 
sessor is  one  entitled  to  use  the  possessory  Interdicts,  and  one 
entitled  to  use  the  possessory  Interdicts  is  a  possessor.  No 
other  use  of  technical  terms  can  be  justified.  To  say  that  of 
two  men  equally  entitled  to  the  Possessory  Interdicts,  one  is  a 
possessor  and  the  other  is  not,  is  to  employ  technical  language 
to  produce  confusion  instead  of  assisting  clearness*  Yet  this 
was  exactly  what  the  jurists  did  in  the  case  of  ustis/ructtis.  It 
is  true  that  the  usufructuary  has  not  the  animus  domini;  but 
that  element  is  equally  wanting  in  pignus  and  precarium;  yet 
in  those  cases,  as  we  have  seen,  the  jurists  made  no  scruple  to 
admit  the  name  of  possessio  as  well  as  the  fact.  Why  should 
it  be  different  in  the  case  of  usus/ructus  f  That  it  was  differ- 
ent is  abundantly  clear.^ 

^  The  language  of  the  jurists  is,  however,  by  no  means  uniform ;  and,  in  fact,  v 
oonristent  only  in  denying  posteMtio  to  a  usnfhictuary.  (D.  43,  26,  6,  2  ;  D.  S,  8, 
16,  1.)  Yenuleios  adds,  the  poueuio  of  land  held  in  orafmot  remains  wiCfa  the 
owner  {dominus  pnprieUUis  fwdae,)  (D.  41,  2,  62,  pr.)  Gains  says  the  usnfraetaary 
has  not  possession,  but  only  a  right  of  enjoyment  (ju$  uUndi  fnundi,)  (D.  41,  1. 
10,  6.)  Again,  XTlpian  says  that  a  usufructuary  has  natund  posaassioii  (I>,  41,  2, 
12,  pr.)»  or  oooupation  (deiaUio)  merely.     (D.  48,  8, 1,  8.) 
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What,  then,  is  the  Tneaning  of  this  strange  inconsistency — 
the  granting  to  a  usufructuary  all  the  rights  that  constituted 
possession  in  a  legal  sense,  combined  with  a  stern  refusal  of 
the  name  t    The  secret  is,  that  there  was  a  time,  perhaps  not 
a  short  time,  when  the  Roman  law  rigorously  held  that  posses- 
sion could  not  exist  except  when  the  animtu  domini  was  present. 
This,  as  has  been  explained,  is  consistent  with  the  cases  of 
pignus  and  precaritan,  where  at  first,  if  the  view  suggested  in 
this  chapter  is  right,  the  jurists  recognised  the  presence  of  an 
ammua  daminu    The  starting  point  of  the  Boman  law  is  then 
UDiversally,  no  animtu  domini^  no  possession.     Consequently  a 
usufructuary,  having  no  miimuB  domini,  could  not  claim  posses- 
sion, neither  name  nor  thing.    He  could  not  be  a  possessor, 
and  he  could  not  use  the  possessory  Interdicts.    If  we  had  no 
information  except  from  Justinian's  Digest,  this  inconsistency 
would  be  a  hopeless  puzzle. 

In  the  Digest  the  usufhictuaiy  is  spoken  of  as  entitled  to 
the  same  interdicts  as  the  possessor.    But  we  learn  from  a 
passage  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Fragments,  that  there  were 
really  two  interdicts,  one  of  which  applied  to  possession,  the 
other  to  ususfructus.    Venuleius  tells  us  (Vat.  Frag.,  91)  that  the 
Interdict  Unde  vi  could  not,  in  its  original  form,  be  used  by  a 
usufructuary,  because  he  was  not  a  possessor.    But  the  Inter- 
dict was   modified  for  his  benefit:  "If  he  is  alleged  to  be 
hindered  by  force  from  enjoying  the  usufruct." — **  Si  uti  frui  vi 
prohibitus  esse  dicetur"    By  this  means  possessory  rights  were 
extended   to  fructuarii.      We  can  now  understand  why  the 
jurists  were  compelled^  by  the  necessities  of  their  technical 
language,  to  deny  that  the  usufructuary  was  a  possessor.    The 
very  terms  of  the  Interdict  by  which  he  got  possessory  rights 
implied  that  he  was  not  a  possessor ;  for,  if  he  were  a  possessor, 
no  change  in  the  Interdict  would  have  been  required.    It  was 
not  possession;  it  was  an  extension   of  possessory  remedies 
to  a  case  where  there  was  no  possession.'    The  interest  of  the 

'  A  ]0g»t6e,  who,  without  the  eonsent  of  the  heir,  took  poesenloii  of  the  object 
bequeathed,  warn  compelled,  at  the  instance  of  the  heir,  to  give  up  possession  by  the 
Interdict  Qut>d  Legatorum,  This  interdict  could  be  brought  against  »  possessor  only, 
uui  inasmuoh  as  a  usufructuary  was  not  a  possessor,  a  new  interdict  was  required 
vhen  a  uaofruntuafy  had  entered  upon  property  left  to  him  in  usufruct.  "  Inde  ut 
interdictom  Uti  Poasidetis  utile  hoc  nomine  proponitur  et  Unde  Vi,  quia  non  pouidet, 
ettam  uCiU  dAtiir  quod  taliter  ooncipiendum  est :  quod  de  hia  bonis  legaii  nomine  pos' 
*icie»f  quodque  uierufruerit,  quodque  dolo  malofecistif  quominuspotsiderei,  utereritfrucr* 
criii"    YenuJLmMf  Vat.  Frag.,  00.    For  the  meaning  of  utHe,  see  p.  244. 

2  B 
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UBufructuary  was  therefore  in  accordance  with  usage  properly 
called  qtuisi  posseasio.  (D.  4,  6,  23,  2 ;  Vat.  Frag^  93.)  Quasi 
possessio  has  a  purely  adventitious  and  historical  meaning.  It 
means  that  the  Roman  law  deliberately  advanced  from  the 
position  that  a  possessor  must  have  animus  domini;  and  this 
advance  was  marked  by  a  new  term  (quasi  possessio).  Bat, 
after  all,  the  use  of  quasi  possessio  savoured  of  legal  pedantry ; 
for,  where  there  is  no  difference  in  substance,  why  should  there 
be  in  name?  Accordingly  we  find  that  in  popular  language 
such  nicety  was  not  observed,  and  even  in  speeches  in  Court, 
great  lawyers  like  Cicero  do  not  scruple  to  speak  of  the 
possessio  of  the  usufructuary.     (Pro  Caecina,  a  32,  p.m.  308.) 

One  consequence  of  this  strictness  in  language  is,  however, 
of  too  much  practical  importance  to  be  omitted.  Before 
possessory  remedies  were  extended  to  a  usufructuary,  he  was 
regarded  in  law  as  an  agent  holding  on  behalf  of  the  owner 
— the  dominus  proprietatis  nudae.  The  owner,  therefore,  was  a 
possessor,  and  entitled  to  the  possessory  interdicts  against  any 
one  who  might  disturb  the  usufructuary  in  his  possession.  In 
accordance  with  the  conservative  instincts  of  the  Boman 
jurists,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
the  advantages  he  had  before  enjoyed;  he  continued  to  be 
called  possessor,  although  the  usufructuary  also  had  possessory 
remedies  in  respect  of  the  same  subject-matter.  (D.  41,  2,  52, 
pr.)  Thus  it  happened  that  two  persons  in  different  rights 
enjoyed  possessory  remedies  in  respect  of  the  same  object ;  and 
the  rule  duos  eandem  possidere  non  posse  was  evaded,  by  saying 
that  one  had  possessio  and  the  other  not  possessio,  but  quaa 
possessio.  The  technical  solecism  thus  served  a  useful  purpose^ 
and  this  utility  may  have  contributed  to  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  jurists  adhered  to  the  difference  of  phraseology. 

Praedial  Servitudes. — Servitudes  are  either  affiurmative  or 
negative  (see  posted).  Negative  or  urban  servitudes  (J^ira 
urbanorum  praediorum)  cannot  well  be  the  subjects  of  anything 
analogous  to  possession.  Suppose  A  claims  a  jus  altius  nan 
tollendi  against  B.  So  long  as  B  merely  refrains  from  nanxng 
his  building,  even  should  it  be  from  fear  of  A,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  A  is  in  possession  of,  or  exercises,  a  jus  aUsm  wton 
tollendi.  If  B  does  build  higher,  A  has  an  action,  and  tiiat 
action  must  necessarily  be  based  on  an  alleged  right  to  stop 
the  building. 
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But  in   the  case  of  affirmative  seryittides,  there  may  exist 
a  state  of  things  analogous  to  possession  ;  namely,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  right,  without  title.     I  walk  openly  over  a  track  in 
B's  field  claiming  a  right  of  way.     If  I  have  no  real  right  of 
way,  but  nevertheless  B  does  not  forcibly  prevent  me,  I  may  be 
said  to  have  the  enjoyment  without  title  of  a  right  of  way ;  and 
this  bears  an  analogy  to  adverse  possession.    But  the  analogy 
is  not  very  close,  and  there  is  no  reason,  looking  at  the  subject  of 
mere  possession,  why  we  should  have  a  duplication  of  remedies 
as  in  tiie  case  of  property,  one  set  being  founded  on  actual  exer- 
cise of  a  right,  with  or  without  title,  and  the  other  based  on  title. 
It  is  true  that  a  claim  of  right  exercised  for  a  certain  length 
of  time    may,  by  prescription,   become  a  good  title.      But 
this  is  very  different  from  the  Roman  law.    Thus,  in  the  case 
of  a  right  of  way,  a  possessor  of  land  could,  by  using  a  right  of 
way  for  thirty  days  in  an  open  manner,  without  hindrance, 
establish  a  claim  to  the  interdict  de  itinere  actuque  privato.     To 
obtain  the  assistance  of  this  interdict,  all  that  he  requires  to 
prove  is  that,  during  thirty  days  in  one  year,  he  in  point  of  fact 
used  the  road.    For  the  purpose  of  prescription,  thirty  days  was 
ridiculously  short,  and  such  use  did  not  establish  plaintiff's  right 
but  only  secured  him  the  use  of  the  right,  until  the  owner, 
of  the  servient  land,  by  an  actio  negatoria  proved  that,  not- 
withstanding such  use,  his  neighbour  had  no  right  of  way. 
Long    enjoyment    ought    properly  to  count  as   evidence  of 
a  true  servitude ;  and  this  would  seem  the  only  way  in  which 
possession  could  be  material  in  a  dispute  as  to  a  servitude. 

The  Roman  law  goes  far  beyond  any  legitimate  recognition 
of  the  actual  use  of  a  servitude,  and  provides  possessory  inter- 
dicts alongside  the  actio  confessoria  and  a^tio  publiciana  in  rem. 
It  introduces  in  questions  of  servitude  the  same  duplication 
of  remedies  that  has  been  noticed  in  questions  of  property. 
Thus,  if  an  owner  is  not  in  possession,  but  ejects  the  possessor, 
he  was  worsted  on  the  Possessory  Interdict,  and  could  not 
plead  his  title  by  way  of  defence.  He  had  to  go  out  and 
bring  his  vindication  when,  on  proving  his  title,  he  could  oust  the 
possessor  and  recover  the  land.  Similarly,  in  a  question  of  right 
of  way,  if  an  owner  of  land  had  permitted  another  to  use  a  way 
under  a  claim  of  right  for  thirty  days,  he  was  boimd  to  allow 
him  to  continue  to  use  it  until,  by  means  of  an  actio  negatoiia, 
he  had  established  that  the  use  was  without  title. 
In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
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function  of  possessory  interdicts  was  to  give  a  remedy  against 
third  parties,  who  had  no  rights  in  the  servient  land,  but 
obstructed  the  owner  of  the  dominant  land  in  the  enjoyment  of 
tlie  servitude.  That  these  interdicts  would  be  used  in  such  a 
case  we  can  easily  believe;  but  they  could  not  have  been 
introduced  for  that  purpose ;  for  the  actio  confessoria  could  be 
employed  against  third  partiea  The  only  explanation  of  the 
existence  of  such  interdicts,  which,  on  their  merits,  appear  to  be 
useless,  or  at  least  unnecessary,  seems  to  be  that  they  were 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  legal  edifice  built 
by  the  Praetor  for  peregrini  or  possessors  of  ager  pubHcus.  If 
possession  was  brought  in  to  establish  ownership  in  cases  not 
allowed  by  the  jus  civile,  it  became  necessary  to  give  analogous 
possessory  remedies  in  servitudes.  A  peregrinuB  or  possessor 
of  ager  publicus,  could  not  have  proved  a.  jus  eundij  aquam  ducendi, 
or  altius  tollendi ;  for  a  jus  could  not  be  created  except  by  investi- 
tive facts  inapplicable  to  these  cases.  If  a  remedy  was  to  be 
given,  it  must  proceed  upon  not  jus,  but  factum,  not  right,  but 
actual  user.*  In  this  way,  the  interdicts  brought  in  for  praedial 
servitudes  receive  an  explanation  and  justification  of  which 
they  stand  much  in  need. 

Savigny  on  Possession. 

The  celebrated  treatise  of  Savigny  on  Possession  has  justly 
been  considered  a  landmark.  The  lucidity  of  style,  the  clear- 
ness of  arrangement,  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  tiie  elucidation 
of  texts,  the  skill  shown  in  reconciling  passages  apparently  but 
not  really  antagonistic,  the  reduction  of  a  mass  of  complicated 
detail  under  simple  general  rules, — ^all  these  merits  continue  to 
give  the  treatise  a  lasting  place  in  the  literature  of  Jurispru- 
dence. But  it  is  singular  that  while  he  had  in  his  hand  the  real 
clue  to  all  the  intricacies  and  inconsistencies  of  the  Roman  law, 
he   did  not  follow  it  up.     In  conjunction  with   Niebuhr,  he 

'  This  view  derives  support  from  D.  8,  5, 1,  3,  Ulpiftn  states  that  a  fufruehary 
conld  use  the  interdict  de  Uinere  to  secure  a  right  of  way  attached  to  tlie  laad  heftd  in 
Qsofruct ;  but  that,  not  being  owner,  he  could  not  daim  a  right  (fiw),  aiid»  th«efow> 
could  not  bring  an  <ictio  co^feuoria,  **  Alibi  enim  de  jure,  id  est,  in  ooiifeMorU 
actione ;  alibi  de  factOf  ut  in  hoc  interdicto,  quaeritur."  As,  however,  Udm  remedr 
would  not  in  all  cases  be  sufficient,  for  the  usufructuary  might  be  obstmetad  Infotv  he 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  using  the  way  for  the  prescribed  number  of  day%  a  trtaEt  iaUrr- 
didum  de  iUnere  was  allowed,  in  which  the  usufructuary  succeeded,  if  ha  coolid  shv* 
that  the  person  from  whom  be  derived  the  usufruct  bad  actually  used  tha  ivmy  for  th^ 
prescribe  period. 
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CBtablished  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  possessionea  in  the  circuin- 
etances  of  the  Public  Land  that,  properly  need,  would  have 
enabled  him  to  solve  the  problems  of  possession.  In  order  to 
complete  the  statement  of  the  law  of  possession,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  the  points  on  which,  as  it  seems  to  the 
present  writer,  Savigny  has  fallen  into  error. 

1.  "  By  the  possession  of  a  thing,"  says  Savigny,  **  we  always 
conceive  the  condition,  in  which  not  only  one's  dealing  with  the 
thing  18  physically  possible,  but  every  other  person^ s  dealing  with 
it  is  capable  of  being  excluded,"    The  power  of  excluding  others 
is  not  a  part  of  the  notion  of  possession.     For  if  "  physical " 
power  is  meant,  then  a  weak  man  could  not  be  a  possessor,  for 
he  could  not  exclude  a  stronger  man.     If  "  legal "  power  is 
meant,  then  it  is  begging  the  question,  for  the  point  to  deter- 
mine is,  —  what  is  the  physical  relation  that  will  enable  a 
possessor  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  legal  power  1    To  constitute 
possession,  it  is  enough  if  one  has  the  power  of  freely  dealing 
with  an  object,  and  the  intention  to  exclude  others  from  dealing 
with  it     Savigny's  definition  cannot  easily  be  applied  to  a  case 
like  that  mentioned  above  (p.  351),  where  a  man  hides  treasure 
in  another's  land.    The  possessor  of  the  treasure  has  the  power 
of  freely  dealifag  with  it,  because  the  Prastor  will  compel  the 
owner  of  the  land  to  admit  him  to  dig  for  the  treasure,  on 
condition  of  his  paying  for  any  damage  done  to  the  land  :  but 
he  has  no  power  of  excluding  the  owner ;  for  the  owner  has 
the  right  to  dig  in  his  own  land,  and,  if  he  does  so,  may  make 
himself  possessor  of  the  treasure. 

2.  Savigny  holds  that  possession  is  by  itself  a  mere  fact,  and 
not  a  right  entitled  to  legal  support.  "As  mere  possession  is 
not  a  legal  relation,  disturbance  of  it  is  not  a  breach  of  the  law, 
and  it  only  becomes  so,  when  some  other  right  is  violated  at 
the  same  time.  But  if  a  disturbance  of  possession  is  effected 
by  force,  a  breach  of  the  law  w  committed,  because  all  violence 
is  illegal,  and  this  is  an  injury  against  which  redress  may  be 
obtained  by  an  interdict."  "  An  independent  right  is  not,  in 
this  case,  violated  with  the  person,  but  some  change  is  effected 
in  the  condition  of  the  person  to  his  prejudice;  and  if  the 
injury,  which  consists  in  the  violence  to  the  person,  is  to  be 
wholly  effaced  in  all  its  consequences,  this  can  only  be  effected 
by  the  restoration  or  protection  of  the  status  quo,  to  which  the 
violence  extended  itself.  This  is  the  true  ground  of  possessory 
Huits."     This  hypothesis  is  open  to  several  objections. 
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(1.)  It  assumes,  contrary  to  Savigny's  own  opinion,  that 
possessory  suits  were  introduced  for  the  sake  of  mere  pos- 
sessora  Savigny  himself  endorses  Niebuhr's  hypothesis,  that 
possessory  suits  were  brought  in  for  the  protection  of  squatters 
on  the  State  domain.  Whether  the  Prsetor  would  have  been 
affected  by  Savigny's  scruple  that  mere  possession  gives  no 
moi*al  claim  to  legal  protection,  if  he  had  created  Interdicts  for 
the  sake  of  possessors,  is  far  from  certain  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  no  room  for  such  scruples,  because  the  object  of 
the  Prrotor's  intervention  was  to  give  the  same  protection  to  the 
squatters,  that  the  jus  civile  gave  to  the  owners  of  private  land 

(2.)  Without  saying  that  Savigny's  suggestion  is  far-fet^Jied 
and  fanciful,  one  may  at  least  point  out,  that  it  covers  only 
one  of  the  three  vitia  posaesaionis.     If  a  person  secretly  (clam) 
entered  on  property  left  vacant,  the  possessor  could  oust  him 
by  the  interdicts  in  the  same  way  as  if  possession  had  been 
obtained  by  violence.     In  this   case,  the   only  right  that  is 
violated,  is  the  right  of  possession,  for  no  injury  whatever  is 
done  to  the  person  of  the  possessor.     Again,  in  the  case  of 
precarium^  the  landlord  could  evict  a  tenant,  after  giving  him 
notice  to   quit,  by  force  but  not  by  arms.     (G.  4, 154-155.) 
Justinian  explains  that  by  arms  is  meant  not  only  swordfi  and 
shields,  but   clubs   and  stones.     (J.  4,  15,  6.)    In   this    case, 
although  violence  was  done  to  the  tenant,  he  had  no  action ; 
but  if  weapons  of  any  sort  were  used,  he  could  recover  pos- 
session.    If  Savigny's  view  be  right,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
hold  that  violence  was  not  illegal,  unless  it  was  aggravated  by 
the  use  of  weapons.     Thus,  even  if  we  were  to  suppose,  con- 
trary to  Savigny's  own  opinion,  that  Interdicts  were  introdnced 
for  mere  adverse  possession,  his  hypothesis  would   not  be   ad- 
missible as  an  explanation  of  the  Roman  law.      There  is  no 
reason   to   suppose   that   the  PrsBtors   were   affected   by    the 
philosophical  ideas  that  give  so  much  trouble  to  modem  jurists, 
or  that  they  would  have  had  the  smallest  scruple  in  recognising 
in  mere  possession  a  sufficient  reason  for  affording  legal  pri>- 
tection.     The  jurisconsults  at  all  events  had  no  such  diflBculty, 
Every  possessor,  they  held,  was  entitled  to  protection  against 
disturbers  who  had  no  better  title.     Paul,  speaking  of  the  Inter- 
dict Uti  Possidetis,  states  the  Roman  view  in  clear  language.^ 

^  JuHa  enim  an  injutta  advernu  caeteros  poatestio  iit,  in  hoe  Tnierdicto  mhH  r^tri  : 
qualiscumque  enim  potse$tor  hoc  ipso,  quod  possessor  est,  plus  jurtM  habet,  fuaam  iUe  ^m 

nonpossidct,     (D.  43,  17,  2.) 
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(3.)  Savigny's  hypothesis  fails  moreover  in  the  single  item 
with  reference  to  which  it  appears  to  have  any  relevance.  If 
by  vi  was  meant  a  personal  assault,  he  would  at  least  have 
some  basis  of  fact  to  begin  with ;  but  it  did  not  necessarily 
imply  the  slightest  assault.  A  person  who  refused  to  admit 
the  possessor  had  done  all  that  was  necessary  to  enable  the 
possessor  to  bring  the  Interdict  Unde  vi  (p.  252).    (D.  43, 16, 12.) 

3.  Savigny  affirms  "  of  all  interdicts  universally,"  that  they 
found  themselves  on  obligattones  ex  maleficiia.  The  suggestion  is 
that  this  lends  support  to  the  hypothesis  just  examined ;  ^t, 
however,  it  certainly  does  not  do  :  for  there  are  delicta  in  respect 
of  things,  as  well  as  delicta  in  respect  of  persons.  A  delictum 
is  simply  a  violation  of  an  unquestioned  right,  whether  that  be 
a  right  of  person  or  of  property.  Even,  therefore,  if  we  were 
to  admit  that  all  interdicts  were,  in  substance,  actions  ex  delicto^ 
we  should  be  a  long  way  from  proving  that  they  were  all 
remedies  for  wrong  done  to  the  person. 

Actions  relating  to  rights  in  respect  of  things,  fall  under  one 
of  two  categories,  for  either  the  aUeged  right  is  denied,  or  it  i 
admitted,  and  only  the  violation  of  it  is  denied.  Thus  an 
actio  furii  presupposes  that  the  defendant  does  not  claim  to  be 
owner,  and  the  question  is  simply  whether  the  defendant  has 
violated  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  by  fraudulently  depriving 
him  of  possession.  The  analogy  between  such  an  action  and 
the  interdict  Unde  vi  or  Quod  vi  aut  clam  is  manifest.  But  in 
the  interdicts  Uti  Possidetis  and  Utrubi  the  question  is,  which 
of  two  persons  claiming  a  right  to  protection  in  respect  of 
possession  ought  to  be  protected?  Either  A  is  in  possession 
and  B  does  something  to  challenge  A's  right,  in  which  case  A 
brings  the  interdict  to  establish  his  possession  as  against  B ; 
or  B  claims  the  possession  as  against  A.  The  question  is, 
therefore,  not  of  the  violation  of  an  admitted  right,  but  of  the 
existence  of  the  right  itself.     (See  p.  373.) 

4.  Derivative  Possession, — Savigny  was  right  in  seizing  the 
cardinal  feature  of  the  Roman  doctrine,  that  a  possessor  must 
have  animus  domini ;  but  he  breaks  down  in  his  attempt  to  give 
a  reasonable  account  of  the  numerous  and  important  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  Dealing,  in  the  first  instance,  with  those  exceptions 
where  the  jurists  frankly  admit  possession — ^both  name  and 
thing — Savigny  says  they  are  instances  of  Derivative  Possession. 
**  Thus,  for  instance,  the  creditor  has  the  juridical  possession 
t>f  a  pledge,  although  he  has  no  intention  of  exercising  owner- 
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ship  over  it,  because  the  debtor  who  had  full  possesBion  of  the 
article,  transferred  to  him  the  jus  poasesstonis  at  the  same  time 
as  the  detention."  This  amounts  to  saying  that,  where  mere 
occupation  was  transferred,  and  the  possessor  wished  tijat 
the  occupier  should  have  the  use  of  the  possessory  interdicts, 
in  certain  cases  this  wish  was  complied  with.  This  suggestion 
of  Derivative  possession  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
jurisconsults.  So  &r  from  being  an  explanation,  it  is  a  mere  state- 
ment of  the  difficulty.  There  is  no  difficulty  where  the  posses- 
sion is  transferred,  because  the  new  possessor  holds  animo  domini 
Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  where  the  occupation  only  is  trans- 
ferred to  an  agent,  for  in  that  case,  the  possessor  retains  his 
right  to  the  interdicta  The  real  difficulty  is  to  explain,  con- 
sistently with  the  general  rule,  how  a  person,  like  a  creditor  in 
the  case  of  a  pledge,  who  has  no  caiimus  domini^  should  have 
possession  and  possessory  remedies,  and  why  the  mortgagor, 
who  has  still  the  animus  doming  has  no  right  to  the  possessory 
interdicts.  The  word  "  derivative  "  explains  nothing.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  the  jus  possesswnis^  as  in  one  place  Savigny  alleges, 
but  the  possessio  itself,  that  is  transferred. 

5.  Quasi'Possessio, — In  this  case,  the  jurists  have  provided 
Savigny  with  an  explanation,  which,  although  only  a  verbal 
explanation,  has  been  without  hesitation  adopted  by  him. 
Speaking  of  ususfructitSj  Savigny  says, — **  As  true  possession 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  property,  so  this  quasi  possession 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re ;  and,  as  in  true  possession, 
we  possess  the  subject  itself  (possessio  corporis)^  but  not  the  pro- 
perty, we  ought  not  properly  to  use  the  term  possession  of  a 
servitude  (possessio  juris).^ 

This  explanation  is  connected  with  the  unscientific  division  of 
things  into  corporales  and  incorporales,  (See  p.  2S7.)  We  are 
told  by  Paul  that  only  corporeal  things  ccm  be  possessed, 
while  an  incorporeal  right  could  not  be  possessed.  (D.  41,  2, 
3,  pr.)     Possessio  corporis  is  contrasted  with  possessio  juris. 

The  opinion  thus  set  forth  by  Paul  was  unquestionably 
accepted  by  the  Roman  jurists ;  but  it  proceeds  upon  an  im- 
perfect apprehension  of  the  distinction  between  ownership  and 
other  rights  in  rem  to  things.  Ownership  is  simply  the  largest 
aggregate  of  rights  in  rem  to  things,  and  is  as  truly  incorporeal 
as  a  single  right  in  rem;  as,  for  example,  a  private  right  oi 
way.  Servitude  and  ownership  are  equally  incorporeal  in  bo 
far  as  they  are  rights    they  are  equally  corporeal  in  the  sense 
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that  as  rights  they  exist  only  with  reference  to  some  definite 
corporeal  thing.  To  say  that  an  estate  in  land  for  life  is  an 
incorporeal  thing,  but  an  estate  for  ever  is  corporeal,  is  an 
absurdity. 

When,  therefore,  Paul  says  that  corporeal  things  can  be 
possessed,  but  not  an  incorporeal  right,  he  commits  himself  to 
a  false  distinction  based  upon  a  blunder.  For  it  is  manifest 
that  an  incorporeal  right  (to  repeat  the  tautological  language 
of  Paul)  may  be  the  object  of  possession,  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  corporeal  things  may  be  the  object  of  possession. 
Possession  arises  from  a  disturbance  of  the  normal  union  in  the 
same  person  of  a  right  and  the  appropriate  investitive  fact. 
Now,  such  a  separation  may  exist  in  respect  of  any  group  of 
rights  in  rem  as  well  as  of  ownership.  A  right  of  way,  for 
example,  was  created  by  one  of  several  facts ;  when,  therefore, 
a  person  used  a  way  as  a  right  without  having  obtained  it  by 
one  of  these  facts,  he  stood  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the 
right  of  way  as  one  that  occupies  land  does  to  the  land  if  it 
does  not  belong  to  him.  A  possessor  is  simply  one  that  exer- 
cises a  right  without  being  invested  with  it  in  any  manner 
appointed  by  law ;  and  this  is  just  as  true  of  a  single  right  in 
rem  as  of  ownership. 

Savigny  repeats  the  fallacy  in  the  statement  that  in  true 
possession  we  possess  the  subject  itsel£  There  is  absolutely 
no  difference  whatever  in  the  nature  of  the  physical  dealing 
with  an  object,  whether  we  act  as  owners  or  as  using  a  servi- 
tude. The  only  way  in  which  I  can  possess  land  is  by  stand- 
ing, walking,  cultivating,  or  otherwise  dealing  with  it.  So  in 
a  servitude  of  a  right  of  way,  I  can  only  use  it  by  walking  over 
the  land.  Paul,  and  after  him  Savigny,  are  wrong  in  suggest- 
ing that  there  is  any  distinction  physically  between  the  pos- 
session of  (so-called)  corporeal  things  and  the  possession  oi 
(so-called)  incorporeal  things.  There  is  a  difference,  but  not 
in  regard  to  the  physical  basis  (corpus)  of  possession ;  the 
difference  lies  in  the  animua.  It  was  not  the  impossibility  of 
true  physical  possession  that  prevented  a  fructuarius  suing  by 
the  same  interdicts  as  a  possessor:  it  was  the  absence  of  animua 
domini.  Between  the  physical  possession  of  a  tenant  for  life 
and  of  an  owner  there  is  not  the  shadow  oi  a  difference. 
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RIGHTS  IN  REM  TO  THINGS,  INDEFINITE  m  POINT  OP  USER. 

BUT  LIMITED  IN  DX7RATI0N. 

n. — Personal  Servitudes. 

Property  (dominium)  is  an  aggregate  of  righta, — of  the  varions 
and  indefinite  rights  of  possession  and  enjoyment,  and  the  right 
of  alienation.  The  most  perfect  example  of  property  is  the 
rights  possessed  by  a  man  sui  juris  and  of  fiiU  age  over  his 
clothes.  His  power  of  enjoying,  altering,  destroying,  or  alien- 
ating his  clothes  is  quite  unrestricted.  This  is  property  in  its 
fulness.  But  we  still  continue  to  call  him  owner  even  when 
his  powers  are  less  complete.  Suppose  he  is  interdicted  as  a 
spendthrift,  and  forbidden  to  sell  his  property,  nevertheless  he  is 
called  owner.  In  this  case  the  restraint  on  alienation  is  imposed 
exclusively  for  his  own  benefit,  and  it  may  seem  reason- 
able to  regard  him  as  owner.  But  the  term  continues  to  be 
applied,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ownership  of  the  doa  by  husbands, 
when  the  property  is  inalienable  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
owner,  but  of  a  person  whose  right  may  be  looked  upon  as 
hostile.  Hence,  although  the  power  of  alienation  is  a  most  vital 
part  of  ownership,  it  may  be  wholly  wanting,  and  still  the 
usage  of  legal  writers  requires  us  to  call  the  residue  ownership. 

In  another  direction  ownership  may  be  abridged  without 
ceasing  to  obtain  the  nama  The  enjoyment  of  property 
may  be  restricted.  A  common  case  is  where  an  owner  of  land 
is  obliged  to  permit  an  adjoining  proprietor  to  walk  or  ride 
through  his  land.  The  exclusive  possession  of  the  owner  is 
thereby  Umited,  but  still  he  is  called  owner.  This  case  is  a  type 
of  many  others,  where  a  person,  in  opposition  to  the  owner,  has 
a  single,  definite  right  over  his  land.  This  is  a  servitude  in 
the  strictest  sense.  But  there  may  be  a  larger  inroad  upon  the 
ownership — the  entire  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  land — (usus^ 
fructus)  may  be  given  for  a  limited  period,  or  for  life.  The  usu- 
fructuary has  almost  as  full  a  right  to  the  use  and  produce  of 
the  property  as  the  owner ;  the  only  distinction  between  them 
is,  that  the  owner  alone  has  a  right  to  destroy  the  substance 
of  the  property.  Yet  what  remains,  after  a  usufruct  is  sub- 
tracted, is  still  called  ownership  {dominium). 

In  the  Roman  law,  when  the  enjoyment  of  the  owner  is 
curtailed,  his  property  is  said  to  be  in  servitude  (res  servity 
When  the  enjoyment  is  in  no  way  restricted,  the  property  is 
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said  to  be  free  from  anj  servitude — ^to  have  freedom  (libertaa). 
In  this  sense,  a  nsufrnct  was  as  much  a  servitude  as  a  right  of 
way ;  both  are  modes  of  enjoyment  of  land  in  opposition  to  the 
owner.  But  there  is  an  important  difference  between  them. 
A  right  of  way,  of  walking  or  riding  through  another's  land,  is 
a  single,  definite,  simple  use  ;  a  usufruct,  implying  a  right  to 
all  the  produce  of  the  land,  is  as  indefinite  and  nearly  as  exten- 
sive as  ownership  itself.  Usufruct,  in  short,  has  one  of  the 
essential  features  of  ownership  ;  it  is  a  right  to  the  enjoyment 
of  land,  not  capable  of  definite  limitation,  and  which,  like  owner- 
ship, admits  only  of  a  negative  description. 

A  right  of  way  admits  of  exact  and  positive  definition ; 
one  can  state  fully  and  accurately  the  extent  of  enjoyment  it 
confers.  A  usufruct  and  a  right  of  way,  although  both  burdens 
(servitutes),  are  thus  more  opposed  to  each  other  even  than  they 
are  severally  to  ownership.  Usufiruct  comes  near  ownership ; 
a  right  of  way  is  very  remote  from  it ;  usufruct  is  a  very  large 
and  indefinite  fragment  of  the  enjoyment ;  a  right  of  way  is  a 
very  small  one,  and  perfectly  definite.  If  we  were  to  invent  a 
terminology  for  these  two  classes  of  servitudes,  we  might  call 
a  usufruct  an  indefinite  servitude,  a  right  of  way  a  definite 
servitude.  The  only  doubt  is  whether  usufruct  ought  to  be 
called  a  servitude.  In  truth,  a  usufruct  is  contrasted  with 
ownership,  not  in  respect  of  the  extent  of  enjoyment,  but  only 
in  respect  of  its  duration.  A  usufructuary  could  not  transmit 
his  right  to  his  heirs;  an  owner  could.  The  limits  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  usufructuary  really  arise  from  the  fact  that 
his  interest  terminates  with  his  death,  and  that  he  must  there- 
fore hand  on  the  property  unimpaired.  Why,  then,  not  call  a 
usufructuary  an  owner  for  life!  In  some  modem  systems  ot 
law  we  prefer  to  speak  of  limited  owners,  or  persons  having  an 
estate  (not  an  easement  or  servitude)  for  life.  But  in  Roman 
law  we  must  religiously  abstain  from  doing  so.  The  fact  that 
a  usufruct  was  originally  inalienable  is  sufiicient  to  mark  the 
contrast  with  ownership.  It  was  regarded  as  a  burden  or  de- 
duction from  ownership ;  and  in  the  Roman  law,  it  must  ever 
be  remembered,  ownership  and  usufruct  are  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  upon  no  account  can  the  title  of  dominus  (with 
whatever  qualification)  be  given  to  the  usufructuary. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  servitudes  is 
described  by  the  Roman  jurists  from  a  different  and  less  satis- 
factory point  of  view.     Marciau  says  that  servitudes  belong 
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either  to  persons,  as  usufructy  or  to  things,  as  urban  and  mral 
servitudes  {serviiutes  peraonaruany  servitutes  rerum  or  praedtorum). 
But  for  the  solecism  of  attributing  servitudes  to  things  (for 
every  servitude  must  belong  to  a  person),  the  language  might 
be  thus  defended.  A  personal  servitude  is  given  to  an  indi- 
vidual for  his  enjoyment,  and  dies  with  him ;  a  praedial  servi- 
tude is  given  to  an  owner  for  the  better  enjoyment  of  his  land, 
and  follows  the  land.  But  this  distinction  does  not  altogether 
agree  with  the  difference  between  indefinite  and  definite  servi- 
tudes. It  is  true  that  all  the  indefinite  servitudes  are  personal, 
but  so  are  some  of  the  definite  servitudes.  Thus  the  right  of 
taking  water  from  an  Gurtificial  reservoir,  which  is  a  definite 
servitude,  might  either  be  attached  to  land  or  be  given  to  a 
person  unconnected  with  the  adjoining  land,  in  which  case  it 
did  not  go  to  his  heirs.  (D.  43,  20,  1,  43.)  But  we  read  that  a 
right  to  pluck  apples  on  another  man's  ground,  or  to  walk 
about  his  ground,  or  to  sup  in  his  house,  cannot  be  granted  as 
a  personal  servitude.  (D.  8,  1,  8.)  There  is  indeed  no  reason 
why  definite  servitudes  should  not  be  given  to  individuals  not 
owners  of  adjoining  lands,  although  in  the  Bomsm  law  this  was 
very  rarely  allowed.  On  the  other  hand,  no  indefinite  servitude 
was  attached  to  the  ownership  of  land,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  could  hardly  be,  so  that  a  proper  classification  of  servi- 
tudes need  not  embrace  more  than  three  classea 

A.  Indefinite  Servitudes;  tiaufrucliUf  ustiSf  habitation  operae 
servorum^  [precarium], 

B.  Definite  Servitudes. 

(a.)  Attached  to  the  ownership  of  adjoining  land: — urban 
and  rural  servitudes.    Rights  of ' way,  of  water,  etc. 

(b.)  Not  so  attached.  Right  to  draw  water  from  a  reservoir 
{ex  castello), 

USUSFR  UCTUS. 

DEFINTnON. 

A  usufruct  is  the  right  of  using  and  taking  the  fruits  of  any- 
thing that  is  not  consumed  by  use  for  the  lifetime  of  the  person 
receiving,  unless  another  time  is  fixed. 

Usufruct  is  the  right  to  use  and  enjoy  what  belongs  to  another ;  but  its 
substance  must  remain  unimpaired.    (J.  a,  4,  pr.) 

Its  exact  character,  as  related,  on  the  one  side,  to  ownership 
(dominium)^  and  on  the  qther  to  servitude,  is  the  subject  of 
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conflicting  statements.  Paul  says  (D.  50,  16,  25,  pr.)  that  an 
owner  is  none  the  less  so  because  another  person  has  got  a 
usufruct  in  his  property,  for  a  usufruct  is  not  a  portion  of 
ownership,  but  is  of  the  nature  of  a  servitude.  But  the  same 
writer,  in  another  passage  (D.  7, 1,  4),  observes  that  for  many 
purposes  the  usufruct  is  a  part  of  the  dominium.  Elsewhere 
usufruct  is  regarded  as  a  personal  servitude  ;  but  in  the  Insti- 
tutes it  is  taken  separately,  and  mentioned  in  a  manner  that 
suggests  contrast  with  servitude.  {Haec  de  aervitutihua  et  usu- 
fructu  et  usu  et  habitatione  dixiase  sujfficiat.)     (J.  2,  5,  6.) 

A  person  having  the  ownership  of  property  in  which 
another  has  a  usufruct,  is  called  simply  dominus,  or  dominus 
proprietatis  nudae ;  and  that  other  is  called  Fructuarius  or  Usu- 
fruetuarius.    The  property  is  called  res  fructuaria. 

Quasi'  Usufruct — The  above  definition  requires  modification. 
It  applies  to  those  things  only  that  are  not  consumed  in  the 
use  {saha  rerum  substantia)  ;  but  a  modification  was  allowed, 
and  a  sort  of  usufruct  (which  after  the  usual  terminology  of  the 
Roman  law  was  called  ^t/(ut-u8ufruct)  in  things  consumed  by 
use  was  authorised. 

A  usufruct  may  be  established  not  only  in  a  field  or  a  house,  but  also  in 
slaves  and  beasts,  and  in  fact  in  everything  except  what  is  consumed  by  the 
very  fact  of  use ;  for  in  this  case  neither  natural  reason  nor  that  of  the  civil 
law  admits  a  usufruct.  In  this  latter  class  must  be  reckoned  wine,  oil,  wheat, 
and  garments ;  and  closely  akin  to  these  is  coined  money,  for  by  the  very 
act  of  use  in  continual  exchange  it  in  a  way  disappears.  But  for  conve- 
nience sake  the  Senate  resolved  that  a  usufruct  even  of  these  things  may  be 
established,  if  only  suitable  security  on  that  score  be  given  to  the  heir.  If, 
therefore,  a  usufruct  in  money  is  left  as  a  legacy,  the  money  is  paid  over  to 
the  legatee  and  becomes  his  ;  but  he  gives  security  to  the  heir  to  restore  a 
like  amount  in  the  event  of  his  dying,  or  undergoing  capitis  minutio.  Other 
property,  too,  is  delivered  to  the  legatee,  and  becomes  his,  but  only  after  it 
is  duly  valued,  and  security  given  that  in  the  event  of  his  dying  or  undergoing 
capitis  minutio  a  sum  of  money  shaU  be  restored  equivalent  to  the  value 
placed  on  the  property.  The  Senate,  therefore,  did  not  create  a  usufruct  of 
those  things  ;  nor  indeed  could  it ;  but  by  exacting  security  it  established  a 
quasi-usufruct.    (J.  2,  4,  2.) 

The  dftte  of  this  Senatus  ConsaltQin  is  unknown.  It  is  posterior  to  the  time  of 
Cioeto  (Top.  3, 15),  and  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Sabinus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Tlberin.     (D.  7,  6,  5, 1.) 

In  a  qtiasi-iisiifnict,  the  usufmotnary  was  a  tme  domtnics  or  oii^ner,  subject  to  the 
duty  of  restoring  the  value  of  the  property  at  a  future  time.  There  was  thus  no  true 
osi^nicty  bat  rather  an  ownership  analogous  to  the  dw  in  the  case  of  rev  aestimatae, 

Sveo  debts  ooald,  according  to  Proculus  and  Cassias,  against  the  opinion  of  Nerva, 
be  the  object  of  such  a  quasi-usufruct.     When  a  creditor  gave  a  debtor  the  usnfrai»*   ' 
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his  debt,  it  was  tantamount  to  a  remiBsion  of  interest  during  the  life  of  the  debtor. 
(D.  7,  5,  8.) 

A  iiBufract  of  money  was  terminated  only  in  one  of  two  waya» — ^by  the  dealii  or 
oapUu  deminutio  of  the  qnau-nsofructnaiy.    (D.  7, 9, 7, 1 ;  D.  7, 5, 9 ;  D.  7,  6, 10,  pr. ) 

A  quasi-usufract  of  a  aervitade,  such  as  a  right  of  way,  oonld  not  be  created 
according  to  the  strict  principles  of  the  dvil  law,  because  there  could  not  be  a  serri- 
tude  of  a  servitude  {quia  tervUua  HrvUiitU  eut  rumpoUd) ;  but  an  action  was  allowed 
nevertheless  {actio  incerti) ;  or  the  same  end  might  be  accomplished  in  another  way,  bv 
granting  the  servitude  conditionally,  so  that  if  the  donee  died,  or  suffered  a  etMpitU 
deminutio,  the  servitude  should  be  surrendered.     (D.  SS,  2,  1.) 

In  the  text,  dress  {vestimenta)  is  spoken  of  as  a  proper  object  of  a  qnad^usufruct ;  bat 
XJlpian  says  that  if  dress  is  consumed  by  ordinary  tear  and  wear,  nothing  has  to  be 
returned  by  the  usufructuary  (D.  7,  9,  9,  S) ;  and  in  another  passage  (D.  7,  1,  16,  4) 
he  treats  dress  as  the  object  of  a  proper  usufruct,  subject  only  to  the  oonditioin  that  if 
ordinary  wearing  apparel  it  must  be  worn  by  the  usufructuary,  and  not  let  for  hire.  If 
dress  were  regarded  as  the  object  of  a  quasi-usufruct,  its  value  would  have  to  be  returned ; 
if  as  a  proper  object  of  a  usufruct,  nothing  would  be  returned  if  the  dress  were  fairly 
worn  out.  Which  view  ought  to  be  taken  in  a  particular  case  would  depend  whdDy 
upon  the  intention  of  the  donor. 

The  eautio  or  security  required  was  the  usual  one— sureties  {^ejuMtorti).  (D. 
7.  5.  8.) 


RlQHTS  AND  DUTIEa 

A.  Rights  of  the  Usufructuary  {Fruetuarifju). 

I.  Use  and  Enjoyment. — Generally,  the  usufructuary  has  a 
right  to  everything  fairly  included  in  the  words  use  and  pro- 
duce {u8U8^  fructus)i  unless  there  is  some  limitation  in  the 
instrument  under  which  he  claims. 

He  to  whom  the  usufruct  in  a  farm  belongs,  becomes  owner  of  the  fruits 
only  if  he  actually  gathers  them.  Although,  therefore,  the  fruits  are  ripe 
when  he  dies,  if  they  are  not  yet  gathered  they  do  not  belong  to  his  heir,  hut 
are  acquired  by  the  owner.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  tenant- 
farmer  {coionus).    (J.  2,  I,  36.) 

A  difference  existed  on  thia  point  between  the  nsufroctuary 
and  the  6ona^«  possessor.  The  latter  acquired  all  the  fruits 
that  were  separated  (jBeparatio),  whether  by  the  hand  of  man  or 
not ;  the  usufructuary  only  those  that  he,  or  any  one  for  him, 
gathered  (perceptio).     (D.  7,  4,  13.) 

Hence  fallen  fruit  {glans  caduea)  did  not  belong  to  the  usu- 
fructuary unless  gathered.  (D.  50, 16,  30,  4.)  So  if  the  fruit 
was  stolen,  although  the  usufructuary  had  an  action  against 
the  thief  (actio  furti),  he  was  not  owner,  and  the  candietiofuftica 
could  be  brought  only  by  the  dominus,  (D.  7, 1,  12,  5.)  Proit 
gathered  by  the  usufructuary  before  it  was  ripe  was  neverdie- 
less  his  property.     (D.  33,  2,  42  ;  D.  7,  1,  48,  1.) 
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ApFOBTiosrinsvT. — A  fructuaria  died  in  December,  the  crop  having 
been  preyiously  taken  off  the  ground  by  her  tenant  (colonua) 
in  October.  The  rent  was  not  due  till  March.  Which  was 
entitled  to  the  rent  up  to  March — the  heir  of  the  fructuaria 
or  the  owner  of  the  farmt  The  heir  of  the  fructuaria,  (D.  7, 
1|  58,  pr.) 

Fructus,  being  a  term  of  wide  generality,  conveys  an  imperfect 
idea  unless  it  is  completed  by  particular&  Generally,  we  may 
say,  the  usufructuary  could  take  the  usus  a.nd  fruetus,  and  he  could 
not  do  more.  We  must  now  specify,  with  reference  to  different 
objects^  what  the  powers  of  the  usufructuary  were. 

1.  Lands,  whether  cultivated  or  not 

l^  Farm  Stock. — Ulpian  says  that  unless  a  contrary  inten- 
tion appeared,  the  instruments  attached  to  a  house  or  farm 
were  included  in  the  usufruct ;  as,  e,g.^  the  vessels  used  in  the 
preparation  or  storing  of  wine  {doliumy  capa^  cadus^  amphora, 
ieria).  (D.  7,  1,  15,  6.)  The  same  jurist  states  that  the 
usufructuary  could  only  use,  not  sell,  those  thinga  (D.  7, 
1,9,7.) 

2".  AUuvio. — Paul  says  that  alluvio  belonged  to  the  dominuSy 
and  not  to  the  usufructuaiy  (Paul,  Sent  3,  6,  22) ;  but  Ulpian 
says  it  goes  to  the  usufructuary ;  but  other  accessions,  as  an 
island  rising  in  a  river,  do  not     (D.  7,  1,  9,  4.) 

3^  Wood  and  Timber. — The  usufructuary  cannot  cut  fruit- 
trees  (D.  7,  1,  13,  4),  nor  large  trees  (D.  7,  1, 11);  but  he  may 
take  branches  as  stakes  for  his  vines,  if  it  can  be  done  without 
injnry  to  the  land.  (D.  7,  1, 10.)  If  the  trees  are  dead  or 
overthrown  by  the  wind,  Labco  says  the  usufructuary  can  take 
them  for  the  repair  of  his  house, — ^not  for  firewood,  unless  he 
cannot  get  firewood  elsewhere.  (D.  7, 1, 12, 1 ;  Vat.  Frag.  70.) 
Greater  freedom  was  given  him  in  dealing  with  silva  caedua, 
Silva  eaedua  is  that  which  grows,  and  is  cut  down  periodically; 
or,  according  to  Servius,  what  springs  from  roots  or  stumps  when 
cut  down ;  he  added  that  such  belonged  to  the  usufructuary. 
(D.  50,  16,  30,  pr.)  Certainly  this  was  so,  if  the  revenue  of  the 
land  was  derived  from  osiers  (arundo  palus).  (D.  7,  1,  59,  2.) 
Probably  the  usufructuary  was  always  entitled  to  such  crops,  if 
he  kept  up  the  stock.    (D.  7,  1,  9,  7 ;  Vat  Frag.  70.) 

4"".  Minerals — The  usufructuary  can  bum  lime  or  dig  for 
gravel  for  his  house.  (D.  7, 1, 12,  pr.)  He  can  also  work  in  a 
husband-like  manner,  quarries,  or  clay  or  sand-pits  (lapidicinae, 
eretifodinaej  arenae).    (D.  7,  1,  9,  2.)    Also  he  can  open  or  use 
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when  opened,  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  etc.,  even  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  agriculture,  if  such  is  a  better  use  of  the 
property.     (D.  7, 1,  13,  5 ;  D.  7,  1,  9,  3.) 

6"*.  Bees  on  the  land  belong  to  the  usufructuary ;  and  he 
has  the  right  of  fishing,  fowling,  and  hunting.  (D.  7,  1,  9, 1 ; 
D.  7,  1,  9,  5.) 

2.  Houses. 

The  usufructuary  has  complete  use  of  the  buildings,  subject 
to  the  limitations  hereafter  stated.  If  they  were  let  when 
the  usufiruct  began,  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  tent  (pensio) ;  but 
neither  is  he  bound  by  the  contract  with  the  tenant.  If  he  is 
obliged  to  recognise  the  tenant  by  the  deed  of  gift,  he  is  then 
entitled  to  the  rent.  (D.  7,  1,  59,  1.)  The  same  rule  applies 
to  a  farm  when  let. 

The  usufiTictuary  must  not  alter  the  character  of  the  build- 
ing.    He  cannot  add  a  wing  (D.  7,  1,  13,  7),  nor.  divide  a  room 
into  new  chambers,  nor  throw  several  rooms  into  one  (D.  7, 1, 
13,  7),  nor  convert  a  private  dwelling-house  into  a  shop,  or 
stables,  or  into  a  public  bath  (D.  7,  1,  13,  8),  even  although  that 
were  the  most  profitable  use  to  put  it  to.     (D.  7,  1,  14.)     If, 
however,  the  owner  used  the  house  for  business,  so  might  the 
usufructuary.     (D.  7,  1,  27,  1.)    The  usufructuary  cannot  even 
finish  an  unfinished  house  (D.  7,  1,  61,  1),  nor  put  a  roof  on 
iMire  walls.      (D.  7,  1,  44.)     He  may  open,  but  cannot  close, 
windows.     (D.  7,  1,  13,  7.)     He  cannot  put  up  a  new  building 
unless  it  is  required  for  his  crops  or  for  guarding  the  land  (D.  7, 
1,  13,  6 ;  D.  7,  1,  73) ;  and  he  cannot  pull  down  any  buildings 
(D.  7,  1,  13,  4),  not  even  those  he  has  himself  built.     (D.  7,  1, 
15,  pr.) 

3.  Slaves. 

The  responsibility  of  the  master  for  the  delicts  of  his  slave 

remains  unimpaired   notwithstanding  the  usufruct,   and    the 

tiBufructuary  may  even  call  upon  him  to  transfer  the  ownership, 

or  pay  damage  for  any  delict  done  by  the  slave  to  him  or  hia 

(D.  7,  4,  27.) 

The  offspring  of  a  female  slave  is  not  reckoned  among  fruits,  and  so 
belongs  to  the  owner.  For  it  seemed  absurd  to  reckon  a  man  among 
fruits,  seeing  that  all  the  fruits  in  the  world  are  furnished  by  nature  for 
man's  sake.    (J.  2,  i,  37.) 

Ulpian  tells  us  that  it  was  an  old  questioii,  whether  the  ohildren  of  alavea  formed 
ED  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  young  of  animals  wereyrucfitt,  and  saya  that  the 
opinion  of  Brutos  in  favour  of  the  exception  ultimately  prevailed.  (D.  7,  1,  68,  nr.) 
BmtUB  lived  before  Cicero. 
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The  usnfrnctuary,  bavisg  a  right  to  the  labour  of  the  slave, 
conld  inflict  moderate  chastisement  to  compel  him  to  work ; 
but  he  could  not  put  him  to  the  torture,  or  lash  him,  or  other- 
wise impair  his  value  as  a  wealth-making  machine.     (D.   7, 

I,  66;  Paul,  Sent.  3,  6,  23  ;  Vat.  Frag.  72.)  He  must  also  use 
the  slave  for  the  work  for  which  he  had  been  trained,  and  could 
not,  e,g.^  turn  a  musician  into  a  major-domo,  or  an  actor  into  a 
bath  keeper.     (D.  7,  1,  15,  1.) 

As  regards  slaves  in  whom  we  have  a  usufruct  only,  it  is  the  received 
opinion  that  all  they  acquire  by  means  of  what  is  ours  or  by  their  own  labour 
is  acquired  for  us  ;  but  that  all  they  acquire  on  other  grounds  belongs  to  their 
owner.  I^  therefore,  such  a  slave  is  appointed  heir,  or  has  a  legacy  left 
or  a  gift  made  to  him,  it  is  not  I  but  the  owner  that  acquires  the  profit. 
(G.  2,  91.) 

The  question  is  asked  whether  we  can  possess  anything  or  acquire  it  by 
use  through  a  slave  in  whom  we  have  a  usufruct,  seeing  that  we  are  not  in 
possession  of  him.  For,  of  course,  if  we  possess  a  man  in  good  faith,  we 
can,  without  doubt,  both  possess  and  acquire  by  use  through  him.  In  regard 
to  both  characters,  however,  we  speak  in  accordance  with  the  distinction  that 
we  have  just  set  forth,  tliat  only  gains  made  by  means  of  what  is  ours,  or  by 
their  own  labour,  are  acquired  for  us.    (G.  2,  94.) 

The  statement  of  Labeo  (Vat.  Frag.  71)  stibBtantially  correspondB  with  §  91  from 
C^Qs ;  but  Labeo  makes  the  distinction  turn  on  the  intention  of  the  donor ;  if  the 
donor  intended  to  give  to  the  usafmotuary,  then  he  obtained  tbe  gift ;  if  to  the 
owner,  then  the  owner  gets  it ;  and  thia  distinction  is  supported  by  the  Digest. 
(D.  7,  1,  22.) 

4.  Animals. 

Among  the  fruits  of  animals  are  reckoned  their  young,  as  well  as  their 
miUc,  hair,  and  wool.  And  so  lambs,  kids,  calves  and  foals  become  at  once, 
by  the  jus  naiurale^  the  property  of  him  that  has  the  usufruct.    (J.  2,  i,  37.} 

The  rights  of  the  nsuf ructnary  varied  according  as  he  received  the  animals  singly, 
or  in  a  flock  or  herd.  If  he  received  them  as  individuals  and  any  of  them  died,  he 
was  not  boond  to  replace  them  (D.  7,  1,  70,  S) ;  although  in  that  case  he  was  not 
entitled  to  their  flesh.  (D.  7,  4,  30.)  But  if  a  flock  or  herd  was  given,  he  was  bound 
to  replace  them.     (Paul,  Sent.  8,  6,  20  ;  D.  7, 1,  68,  2.) 

But  if  a  man  has  the  usufruct  in  a  flock,  he  ought  out  of  the  young  to 
supply  the  place  of  those  that  die,  as  Julian  held ;  and  also  to  plant  other 
vines  and  trees  in  place  of  those  that  die.  For  he  ought  to  cultivate  properly, 
even  as  a  %QodL p€Uer/amiltas  would.    (J.  2,  i,  38.) 

He  was  not,  however,  boond  to  plant  new  trees  for  those  overthrown  by  wind 
withont  his  fault     (D.  7, 1,  59,  pr.) 

II.  Alienation  by  Usufructuary. — Strictly,  the  nsufimctuary 
conld  not  alienate  his  interest ;  he  could  not  make  another  person 
nsufrnctuary ;  and  probably  at  first  a  usufruct  was  absolute ' 
inalienable.    But  in  later  times  the  usuii'uctuary  was  enf 

2  C 
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to  give  to  another,  in  whole  or  in  part,  his  right  of  enjoyment 
provided  that  person  enjoyed  it  in  the  name  and  on  account  of 
the  nsufnictnary.  (D.  7,  1,  38.)  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
(a.D.  292)  state  it  as  a  proposition  clear  in  law,  that  the  iisufruc- 
tnary  could  let  or  sell  his  usufruct  (D.  7, 1, 12, 2  ;  Vat.  Frag.  41) ; 
and  this,  we  are  elsewhere  informed,  even  against  the  wishes  of 
the  owner.  (D.  7,  1,  67 ;  D.  7,  1,  13,  2.)  If  the  usufructuary 
made  a  gift  of  his  usufruct,  he  lost  it  by  nonuser  if  the  donee 
did  not  use  it.  (D.  7, 1, 40.)  But  if  the  usufruct  were  sold,  the 
price  received  was  regarded  as  equivalent  to  user,  and  the 
usufi-uctuary  did  not  forfeit  it  by  the  default  of  the  purchaser. 
(D.  7,  1,  39.) 

An  owner  hires  a  farm  from  its  asafructnary,  and  sells  the  farm  to  Seins  without 
reserving  the  usufruct.  Does  the  usufructuary  still  retain  the  usufruct  in  the  name  of 
Seius !  No^  not  even  if  the  owner  continues  to  pay  the  rent ;  because  Seins  gathers 
the  fruit  as  his  own,  not  in  the  name  of  the  usufructuary.  The  remedy  of  tbe 
usufructuary  is  an  action  against  the  owner  for  breach  of  contract.  The  same  rescih 
follows  if  the  owner  lets  the  usufruct  in  his  own  name.  But  if  another  than  the 
owner  hires  the  usufruct,  and  lets  it  out,  the  usufruct  still  subsists.    <IX  7,  4,  2d.) 

B.  Duties  of  Usufructuary  to  the  Owner=Rights  in  personam 
of  the  Owner. 

1.  The  Usufructuary  must  deal  with  the  property  as  a  pater- 
familias. (J.  2)  1,  38.)  The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  saying 
that  the  usufructuary  must  satisfy  the  judgment  of  a  good  man 
(arbitratu  viri  boni);  a  phrase  which  signifies  that  no  very  precise 
rule  could  be  laid  down,  but  that  each  case  must  be  judged 
according  to  circumstances.  (D.  7,  1,  9.)  The  standard  oi 
diligence  required  was  at  all  events  equal  to  the  highest  known 
to  the  Roman  law,  and  not  the  lower  standard  admitted  in  the 
case  of  co-owners.  (D.  7,  9,  2  ;  D.  7,  1,  65,  pr.)  The  usufruc- 
tuary was  compelled  to  cultivate  the  land  in  a  husbandlike 
manner.  He  was  bound  to  give  the  slaves  food  and  clothes 
according  to  their  condition  and  standing  (D.  7,  1,  15,  2),  and 
also  medical  attendance.     (D.  7, 1,  45.) 

2.  The  usufructuary  was  bound  to  do  ordinary  and  moderate 
repairs,  or  surrender  the  usufruct  (D.  7, 1,  64.)  If  the  roof  of 
a  house  had  decayed  with  age,  the  usufructuary  was  not  bound 
to  renew  it ;  but  if  the  owner  put  on  a  new  roof,  the  usufructu- 
ary had  a  right  to  use  it.  (D.  7,  1,  7, 2.)  All  that  the  usufruc- 
tuary could  be  asked  to  do  was  to  keep  the  roof  tight ;  if  he 
spent  more  than  he  was  obliged,  he  could  demand  the  excess 
from  the  owner.     (C.  3,  33,  7.) 

3.  The  usufructuary  must  pay  the  burdens  on  the  land,  ^.c; .. 
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tributum  (land-tax  paid  to  the  Emperor) ;  sfipendium  (land-tax 
paid  to  the  aerarium  of  the  people)  (D.  7,  1,  52,  pr.) ;  solarium 
(annual  payment  for  use  of  a  public  place) ;  indictio  (temporary 
tax  on  land)  (D.  33, 2,  28) ;  sewer-rate  {nomine  chacarii)  ;  high- 
way rate  {ad  coUationem  mae\  etc.  (D.  7,  1,  27,  3-4.) 
0.  Rights  of  Owner. 

The  rights  of  the  owner  are  practically  in  abeyance  during 
the  continuance  of  the  usufruct,  and  he  must  permit  every 
form  of  enjoyment  of  the  property  that  does  not  injure  it. 
(D.  7,  1,  15,  6.)    He  cannot  pull  down  any  house  on  the  land, 
nor  build    upon    it,    without    the   concurrence    of   the    usu- 
fructuary.    (D.  7,  1,  7,  1.)     He  cannot  surrender  a  servitude, 
but  he  can  acquire  one,  without  the  consent  of  the  usufructuary. 
He  cannot  impose  a  servitude  on  the  land,  even  if  the  usu- 
fructuary is  wilUng  (D,  7, 1,  15,  7),  unless  it  is  such  as  can- 
not by  possibility  harm  the  usufructuary,  as  a  servitude  not  to 
raise  the  house  higher.     (D.  7,  1,  16.)     The  usufructuary  can- 
not acquire,  but  he  can  retain,  a  servitude  ;  and  if  by  neglecting 
to  use  a  servitude  lie  causes  it  to  be  lost,  he  is  liable  to  pay 
damages.      (D.   7,  1,  15,   7.)    On  the  other  hand,  an  owner 
could  with,  but  not  without,  the  sanction  of  the  usufructuary, 
make  a  burial-place  on  the  land.     (D.  7,  1,  17,  pr.) 

A  qiMstion  ii  nuaed  by  the  editor  of  Mr  Austin's  works  (p.  856),  whether  the 
owner  had  »  right  of  entry  on  the  land  subjeot  to  usufruct.    The  editor  takes  the 
affirmative,  and  quotes  the  text  (D.  43|  19,  8,  5)  concerning  the  interdict  dt  Uinere 
actuque  privcUo.    The  passage  states  that  in  certain  circumstances  the  owner  had  a 
right  to  the  use  of  a  servitude  {iter)  over  neighbouring  land,  which  he  could  assert  as 
well  against  the  usufructuary  as  against  others.     By  implication,  if  the  owner  had  a 
right  to  use  a  road  leading  from  his  own  land,  he  could  enter  up<«  that  land.    But 
this  passage  refen  to  a  road  that  both  owner  and  usufructuary  had  used  ;  and  inas- 
much am  the  interdict  in  question  was  open  to  one  that  had  no  right,  but  had  only,  in 
fact,  used  the  road  for  thirty  days  during  the  year  preceding  the  application  for  the 
interdict,  aU  that  is  proved  is,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  owner  had  used  the  road. 
This  being  stated  as  a  hypothetical  fact  in  the  first  part  of  the  passage,  throws  no  light 
whatever  on  the  question  whether  the  owner  had  a  rigJU  to  the  servitude.    Also  a 
former  eection  (D.  43, 19,  8,  4)  Informs  us  that  although  the  use  of  the  servitude  by 
the  usufructuary  kept  it  alive  for  the  owner,  yet  this  would  not  in  the  absence  of 
actual  tise  by  the  owner  give  him  a  right  to  the  interdict.     On  the  other  hand,  the  use 
of  the  servitude  by  tenants  or  friends  was  held  to  be  a  use  by  the  owner,  and  to  entitle 
him  to  the  interdict.     While  the  passage  from  TJlpian  (D.  43,  19,  8,  6)  must  be  con- 
sidered indecisive,  if  indeed  §  4  does  not  raise  a  presumption  the  other  way,  there 
are  other  texts  that  introduce  great  difficulty  into  the  question.     Ulpian,  speaking  of 
a#tfs,  which,  we  shall  see,  is  a  much  more  restricted  right  than  usufruct,  says  that  one 
having  the  use  of  a  farm  can  dwell  upon  it,  and  forbid  the  owner  coming  there.     On 
tite  other  hand,  he  must  give  access  to  the  owner's  tenant  or  his  agricultural  (but  not 
his  hooaehold)  servants.    (D.  7,  8,  10,  4.)    In  another  passage  (D.  7, 8, 12,  pr.),  UlpU*^ 
gtiU  speaking  of  unu,  says  that  the  owner  had  a  right  <>f  entry  to  gather  the  cr^ 
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and  that  be  coidd  even  dwell  on  the  land  in  harrest.  If  then  an  owner,  entitled  totiie 
fructus,  and  deprived  only  of  the  use  (fuut),  had  no  right  of  entry  except  for  the  par 
poae  of  preparing  the  ground  and  gathering  the  crops,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that,  if 
he  had  no  right  to  the  fruetut,  he  had  no  right  of  entry  whatever.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  owner  had  a  right  to  see  that  the  boundaries  of  the  land  were  preserved,  and  for 
that  purpose  could  send  an  inttUariui — ^a  slave  employed  to  look  after  a  boose— to 
a  house,  or  a  saUuariut — a  person  employed  to  watch  lands  or  forests — ^into  a  farm  or 
estate.  (D.  7,  8, 16,  1.)  It  woold  seem,  therefore,  that  the  owner  had  a  ri^t  of 
entry  so  far  as  to  see  that  his  property  was  not  diminished,  but  whether  for  oUmt 
purposes  is  not  at  all  made  out. 

Investitive  Facts. 

A.  Modes  of  Creating  Usufruct. 

The  usufruct,  being  a  fragment  of  full  ownership,  might  be 
created  in  two  ways.  The  owner  might  give  away  the  usn- 
fruct,  reserving  only  the  naked  ownership  (nuda  proprietas); 
or  he  might  give  away  the  naked  ownership,  reserving  a 
usufruct  for  himself.  The  former  was  called  datio  (dare  i«ttm- 
fructum)  ;  the  latter  dediictio  (deducto  usufructu),  A  third  course 
was  open  :  he  might  give  away,  at  the  same  time,  the  usufruct 
to  one  person  and  the  naked  ownership  to  another.  All  these 
are  exemplified  in  the  first  mode. 

I.  Legacy. — Usufruct  admits  of  being  separated  from  ownership,  and 
this  happens  in  many  ways.  If,  for  instance,  it  is  left  as  a  legacy,  then  the 
heir  has  the  bare  ownership,  the  legatee  the  usufruct.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  farm  is  left  as  a  legacy  but  the  usufruct  withheld,  then  the  legatee  has 
the  bare  ownership,  the  heir  the  usufruct.  And  again,  the  testator  may 
leave  one  the  usufruct,  and  another  the  farm  without  the  usufruct.  (J.  2,  4,  i.) 

Following  the  plan  hitherto  pursued,  we  shall  abstain  from  dwelling  on  this  point 
until  we  come  to  the  subject  of  legacy. 

Mancipation. — Our  saying  that  usufruct  admits  of  in  jure  cessio  only 
was  not  too  hasty.  For  although  a  usufruct  may  be  established  by  mand- 
patio^  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  withdrawn  when  the  property  is  conveyed,  yet 
it  is  not  the  usufruct  itself  that  is  conveyed.  For  it  is  only  withheld  in  con- 
veying the  property,  so  that  one  has  the  usufruct,  another  the  property. 
(G.  2,  33.) 

Paul  observes  that  by  mancipation,  but  not  by  delivery  (even  of  a  re*  nee  woiiftpi). 
a  usufruct  could  only  be  reserved  (dedtccto),  not  transf ened.  A  usufroct  of  a  slave 
delivered  to  a  T^ertgrvMU  could  not  be  reserved.     (VaL  Frag.  47.) 

III.  In  jure  cessio. — Usufruct  admits  of  in  jure  cessio  only.  For  the 
owner  can  thus  transfer  the  usufruct  to  another,  while  he  himself  keeps  the 
bare  ownership.  (G.  2,  30.)  But  this  of  course  is  so  in  the  case  of  Italian 
lands,  because  those  lands  admit  of  mancipatio  and  in  jure  cessio.     (G. 

Still,  since  usufruct  can  be  established  both  in  man  and  in  all  other 
animals,  we  ought  to  know  that  usufruct  in  those  can  be  establishied  even  in 
the  provinces  by  injure  cessio,    (G.  2,  32.) 
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Injure  eestio  was  the  mode  of  creatmg  and  traosfeniiig  incorporeal  things  by  act 
inter  vivos.  By  injure  cestio  an  owner  could  transfer  the  usufruct,  reserving  only  the 
naked  ownership  {dare  umm  friACtum),  as  well  as  give  the  naked  ownership,  reserving 
a  usufruct  {deducto  utufructu).      (Yat.  Frag.  47.) 

IV.  Contract  (in  the  Provinces). — But  on  landed  estates  in  the  pro- 
vinces, if  a  man  wishes  to  establish  a  usufruct,  or  a  right  of  passage  on  foot 
or  with  beasts,  or  of  bringing  water,  or  of  raising  a  house  higher,  or  not 
raising  it  lest  a  neighbour's  lights  be  obstructed,  and  the  like  rights,  he  can 
do  so  by  agreements  and  stipulations.  For  even  the  landed  estates  them- 
selves do  not  admit  of  mancipatio  or  injure  cessio,    (G.  2,  31.) 

But  if  a  man  wishes  to  establish  a  usufruct  otherwise  than  by  will,  he 
ought  to  do  so  by  agreements  {pacta)  and  stipulations.    (J.  2,  4,  i.) 

The  pact  was  an  agreement  to  create  a  servitude ;  by  the  stipulAtion  a  penalty 
was  added.  The  penalty  was  limited  to  the  heir  of  the  person  establishing  the  servitude. 
"  Per  te  non  fieri,  neque  per  heredem  tuum,  quominus  mihi  ire  agere  liceat."  (D.  45, 
1,2,5;  D.  45,1,4,1.) 

This  is  an  instance  of  rights  in  rem  being  created  by  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  and  nothing  more  ;  that  is,  by  contract 
simply.  In  dealing  with  dominium  a  careful  distinction  had  to 
be  kept  in  view  between  contract  and  the  investitive  facts  of 
dominium^  because  in  every  instance  the  Roman  law  required 
something  more  than  contract  to  create  ownership.  There 
was  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  w^hy  rights  in  rem  should 
not  be  created  by  contract ;  but  the  Roman  legislators,  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  themselves,  chose  to  require  something 
beyond  the  assent  of  the  parties  in  order  to  transfer  ownership. 
That  something  more  was  delivery,  a  fact  that  accomplished 
one  important  end  of  the  lawgiver — making  the  ownership 
notorious.  But  when  the  ownership  was  split  up,  and  it  was 
desired  to  give  a  man  the  usufruct,  a  difficulty  arose ;  because 
if  delivery  were  made,  the  transaction  would  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  change  of  ownership,  and  thus  imperil  the  naked 
ownership  of  the  donor ;  and,  moreover,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, it  would  be  unsuitable  when  the  usufruct  was  con- 
ditional. Accordingly,  in  the  old  civil  law,  the  cumbrous 
fiction  of  a  lawsuit  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  incorporeal 
things.  When  the  ancient  modes  of  conveyance  fell  into  dis- 
use, there  was  no  ceremony  known  to  the  law  that  could  con- 
veniently take  their  place,  and  hence  incorporeal  property  came 
to  be  created  and  transferred  by  mere  agreement  of  the  parties. 
This  change  appears  in  Gains  ;  but  he  confines  it  to  provincial 
lands  (which  were  res  nee  mancipi)  ;  when,  however,  we  come  to 
Justinian,  the  old  conveyances  were  obsolete,  and  the  proper 
mode  of  creating  a  usufruct  in  his  day  was  by  pact  and  stipu- 
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latioD.  Justinian,  therefore,  makes  no  mention  of  fnaneipatio 
and  injure  cessio, 

B.  Conditional  Usufnicta 

Paul  says  (Vat.  Frag.  50,  48)  that  a  nsufinict  may  be 
created  to  begin  at  once,  and  to  terminate  at  a  fixed  period 
prior  to  the  death  of  the  usufructuary,  but  that  it  cannot  be 
made  to  commence  at  a  future  day  (V&t.  Frag,  49) ;  and  this, 
he  adds,  was  an  infirmity  that  it  shared  in  common  with  all 
those  rights  that  could  be  enforced  only  by  the  old  fc^ 
actiones.  The  same  passage  occurs  in  the  Digest  (D.  7,  1,  4, 1), 
where  Paul  still  stands  sponsor,  but  the  voice  of  Tribonian 
speaka  In  the  Digest  it  is  said  that  a  usufruct  may  com- 
mence at  a  future  day.  It  was  also  finally  established  that 
a  usufruct  might  begin  from  an  uncertain  event  {ex  eonditioM^ 
or  be  terminated  by  any  event  (ad  conditionem).  (D.  7, 1,  51 ; 
D.  7,  1,54). 

Titius,  whose  farm  was  sabject  to  a  ntafruct,  bequeathed  a  mofnict  of  it  to  Sen- 
pitmioB.  Was  the  legacy  valid,  seeing  that  a  usufmct  already  existed  ?  Maeciaam 
said  it  was,  even  if  the  previous  usufructuary  survived  Titius,  aod  enjoyed  the  oaafruet 
after  the  heirs  of  Titius  had  taken  possession.    (D.  7,  1,  72.) 

0.  Securities. 

The  various  modes  of  creating  usufructs  just  described 
operate  in  favour  of  the  usufructuary  only  when  he  has  com- 
plied with  an  indispensable  preliminary.  (D.  7,  9,  7.)  Every 
usufructuary  must  give  security,  whatever  the  mode  of  his 
appointment.  (D.  7,  9,  9,  1.)  The  form  of  security  was 
sureties  {fid^uasoree),  (C.  3,  33,  4.)  The  object  of  the  security 
was  twofold — (1)  that  the  usufructuary  would  deal  with  the 
property  so  as  to  satisfy  a  fair  man  {boni  viri  arbitratu)  (D.  7, 
9,  1,  3) ;  and  (2)  would  give  back  the  property  when  his  interest 
terminated.*  In  later  times  these  promises  were  superfluous ; 
the  law  imposed  these  obligations  upon  all  usufructuaries :  but 
there  was  an  advantage  in  getting  others  as  sureties,  and  for 
mismanagement  an  action  could  be  brought  on  the  promise 
before  the  usufruct  came  to  an  end.     (D.  7,  9,  1,  5.) 

Divestitive  Facts. 

But  lest  the  properties  should  become  altogether  useless  by  being  always 
separated  from  the  usufruct,  it  is  held  that  in  certain  fixed  ways  the  usufruct 
disappears,  and  falls  back  into  the  ownership.    (J.  2,  4,  i.) 

^  Uiurum  se  b<m%  viri  arhitrcUUf  et  cum  uiurfi'uctus  ad  cum  pertintre  damtiy 
restUuturwn  quod  inde  eautabit,    (D.  7,  9, 1,  pr.) 
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When  the  usufruct  comes  to  an  end,  it  falls  back  into  the  property,  and 
from  that  time  forward  the  owner  of  the  bare  property-rights  comes  to  have 
full  power  over  their  object.    (J.  2,  4,  4.) 

I.  Injure  cessw,— The  man  that  has  the  usufruct  can,  by  making  an  in 
jure  cessio  to  the  owner,  detach  the  usufruct  from  himself  and  merge  it  in  the 
property.     (G.  2,  30.) 

And  again,  a  usufruct  disappears  if  yielded  up  to  the  owner  by  him  that 

has  it    a-2»4,  3) 

II.  Merger.  {Consolidation  or  comparatio  dominii,) — Or,  on  the  contrary, 
ifhe  that  has  the  usufruct  acquires  the  ownership.  This  is  called  merger 
{coHsolidatio),    (J.  2,  4,  3.) 

III.  And  by  not  using  it  {non  uiendo)  in  the  proper  way  and  time,— all 
these  points  are  settled  by  our  constitution.    Q.  2,  4,  3.) 

A  usafractuuy  that  neither  by  himself,  nor  by  anyone  in  hia  name,  availed 
himaelf  of  his  oinifruct,  while  the  period  of  t»«oeipio  elapsed,  anciently  lost  his  rightH. 
(Pan],  Sent.  3,  6,  80.)  It  made  no  difference  that  the  usufructuary  was  ejected  by 
force  from  his  land.  (D.  43,  10.  10.)  Justinian  preserved  the  rule,  but  altered  the 
time  to  ten  or  twenty  yean  in  accordance  with  his  changes  of  the  period  of  prescrip- 
tion. (C.  3,  88,  Ifi,  I  ;  C.  3,  84,  18.)  The  question  naturally  occurs,— How  is  a 
usufruct  lost  by  lapse  of  time,  when  it  cannot  be  gained  in  that  way  ?  The  answer  is 
easy.  A  usufruct  is  regarded  as  simply  a  burden  upon  the  ownership,  and  by  wucapio 
the  owner  gets  rid  of  the  burden.  It  is  thus,  so  to  speak,  the  ownership  that  is  re- 
gained by  nmeapia  {vuucapio  libertatit)^  rather  than  the  usufruct  that  is  lost. 

IV.  The  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  the  usufruct  was 
granted.  This  never  exceeded  the  life  of  the  usufructuary,  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  municipality  obtaining  a  usufruct,  100  years, 
the  supposed  duration  of  the  longest  life.  (D.  83,  2,  8 ;  D.  7, 
4,  3,  3  ;  C.  3,  33,  3.)  But  it  might  be  terminated  sooner,  either 
by  a  time  having  been  fixed  in  the  creation  of  the  usufruct,  or 
some  event  designated  which  was  to  terminate  its  existence. 
(Paul,  Sent.  3,  6,  33  ;  D.  33,  2,  30,  pr. ;  C.  3,  33,  6.) 

A  uBufruet  is  granted  to  A  tmtil  B  shall  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Suppose  B 
died  before  reaching  that  age,  is  the  usufruct  at  an  end  t  Justinian  decided  that  it  should 
not,  but  should  last  for  the  period  mentioned,  if  A  lived  so  long.     (C.  3,  83, 12,  pr.) 

A  grant  of  a  usufruct  to  A  until  B  shall  recover  his  sanity.  In  this  case  the 
recovery  of  B  destroys  the  usufruct ;  otherwise  it  endures  untiL  B  dies,  if  A  so 
long  lives.     (C.  3,  83, 12,  1.) 

V.  A  usufruct  comes  to  as  end,  too,  by  the  death  of  him  that  has  it,  or 
by  his  undergoing  one  of  two  forms  of  capitis  dejninuiiOy  the  maxima  or  the 
m^dia.     (J.  2,  4,  3,) 

This  was  the  law  sa  settled  by  Justinian  ;  but  previous  to  his  time  even  the 
smallest  change  of  status^  as  by  adoption  or  arrogation,  was  fatal  (Paul,  Sent.  3, 
6,  29.) 

YI.  Analogous  to  this  was  a  singular  mode  of  losing  usu- 
fructs, of  which  the  sting  was  also  taken  out  by  Justinian. 
According  to  the  rule  that  a  slave  can  acquire  for  his  master 
only,  not  for  himself,  a  slave  might  become  the  medium  of  coni> 
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veying  a  usufruct  to  his  master.  If  afterwards  the  master 
sold  the  slave,  the  usufruct  was  extinguished.  We  have  spoken 
of  the  slave  as  a  conduit-pipe  conveying  rights  to  his  master. 
We  may  now  vary  the  figure,  and  speak  of  him  as  a  chain  by 
which  the  usufruct  was  anchored  in  his  master's  possession. 
(D.  7,  4,  5,  1.)  Justinian  enacted  that  usufructs  should  not 
be  destroyed  by  the  death,  manumission,  or  alienation  of  the 
slaves  by  whom  they  were  acquired.  The  same  rule  was  applied 
to  acquisitions  through  a  son  under  potestas ;  and  Justinian, 
making  a  deeper  change,  decided  that  even  if  the  father  died 
or  lost  his  liberty  the  usufruct  should  not  be  lost,  but  should 
survive  to  the  son — ^for  whom,  indeed,  it  must  have  been  from 
the  firat  intended.     (C.  3,  33,  17.) 

VII.  Destruction  or  alteration  of  the  essential  character  of 
the  property.     Interitus  or  mutatio  rei. 

Nay,  further,  it  is  agreed  that  if  a  house  is  consumed  by  fire,  or  falls  in 
either  by  earthquake  or  by  its  own  defects,  the  usufruct  is  extinguished,  nor 
can  any  be  claimed  even  in  the  site.     (J.  2,  4, 3.) 

For  it  is  a  right  over  an  external  object ;  take  away  that,  and  the  usufruct 
itself  must  needs  be  taken  away.    (J.  2, 4,  pr.) 

The  owner  bailds  on  ground  subject  to  the  usufmct.  This  so  alters  the  chsnctcr 
of  the  place  that  the  tisufruct  is  gone,  and  the  usufructuary  is  left  to  his  action  for 
damages.     (D.  7,  4,  5,  8.) 

Usufruct  of  a  pond.  The  pond  dries  up.  The  usufruct  is  extinguished.  (D.  7, 
4, 10,  8.) 

Legacy  of  a  wood.  The  trees  are  cut  down,  and  the  land  sown.  The  usufruct  is 
at  an  end.     (D.  7,  4, 10,  4.) 

A  gift  of  usufruct  of  silver.  It  is  made  into  a  vase.  The  usufruct  is  at  an  end 
(D.  7,  4, 10,  6.) 

VIII.  By  original  defectihility  of  titla  If  the  estate  of  the 
donor  was  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  a  cause  prior  to  the  usu- 
fruct, and  it  so  perishes,  the  usufruct  is  also  extinguished. 

A  testator  leaves  a  usufruct  of  a  farm  to  a  legatee  when  a  certain  condition  is 
fulfilled.  Before  that  time  the  testator  dies,  and  the  heir  gives  a  usufruct  of  the  same 
land  to  another.  Afterwards  the  condition  is  fulfilled :  the  second  usufruct  is  at 
once  terminated.     (D.  7,  4, 16.) 

Transvestitivk  Facts. 

But  if  the  man  that  has  the  usufruct  yields  it  by  tn  jure  tessh  to  a 
stranger,  he  still  keeps  his  rights  none  the  less,  for  the  process  is  inoperative. 
(J.  2,  4,  3  ;  G.  2,  30.) 

The  same  rule  prevailed  with  Justinian,  in  whose  tame  pacts  and  stipulatioiis  bad 
taken  the  place  of  the  injurt  ceasio.  But,  as  has  been  already  explained,  the  prohibi- 
tion was  more  technical  than  real ;  because  the  right  of  the  usufmctuaiy  to  part  with 
the  whole  of  his  enjoyment  of  the  land,  with  or  without  a  price,  was  inooDtaBtable. 
BtlU,  in  strictness,  we  must  say  that  there  was  no  transveatitive  fact. 
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Remedies. 

A.  Rights  and  Duties. 

I.  Use  and  enjoyment.  The  nsofiructaary  had  the  same  remedies  as  the  owner ; 
M,  e.^.,  the  ctctio  legit  AquUiae  against  the  owner  as  well  as  all  the  world  (D.  9,  2,  12) ; 
^itUU  actio  aquae  fluifiae  arcmdae  (D.  39, 8,  22,  pr.) ;  the  actio  furti  (D.  47,  2,  46,  1) ; 
odio  vi  banorum  raptorum  (D.  47,  8,  2,  23) ;  interdict  de  arborilnu  caedendit  (D.  43, 
27, 1,  4) ;  itUerdiet  devietvi  armata  (D.  43,  16,  8,  18)  ;  interdict  quod  vi  out  dam. 
(D.  43,  24,  12.)  Generally,  in  so  far  as  the  usufructuary  had  rights  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  property  as  against  the  owner  and  all  other  men,  he  could  use  the  same  actions 
snd  interdicts  as  the  owner. 

IL  Duties  of  usufructuary  to  owner.  The  owner  [dominus)  may  sue  the  sureties 
of  the  usufructuaiy,  and  has  against  the  usufructuary  the  same  remedy  as  against 
other  persons.  Thus,  for  misconduct  to  slaves  he  may  have  the  actio  tervi  corrupti, 
actio  injuriurumf  or  actio  legit  AquiUae,     (D.  7,  1,  66.) 

B.  Investitive  Facts. 

L  Actio  eonfeaaoria  de  utufruetu. — This  was  the  action  by  which  a  usufructuary 
could  establish  his  usufruct  against  the  owner  or  any  posseasor, — uti  fruijus  t£bi  ease* 
(D.  7,  6,  5,  pr.)  It  was  also  the  proper  action  against  the  owner  of  adjoining  land  if 
he  interfered  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  servitude  to  which  his  land  was  subject  in  favour 
of  the  usufructuary  land.  Servitudes  were  attached  to  the  dominium,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered a  difficulty  that  a  usufructuary,  as  such,  should  be  entitled  to  a  servitude. 
The  way  in  which  it  was  accomplished  was  not  by  claiming  the  servitude,  but  by 
sffirming  that  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land  interfered  with  the  enjoyment  by  the 
osufructuary  of  his  land.     (D.  7»  6,  1,  pr.) 

The  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  usufructuary  ;  and  if  he  succeeds  he  gets  a 
judgment  substantially  the  same  as  in  a  vindieatio.  The  judge  will  order  the  possessor 
to  give  up  the  land ;  if  he  refuses  wilfully,  or  has  disabled  himself  from  obeying  the 
judgment,  then  to  pay  such  a  sum  as  the  plaintiff  has  sworn  is  the  value  of  the 
usufruct ;  if  he  is  unable,  through  his  own  carelessness  only,  not  through  fraud,  then 
the  value  of  the  usufruct  is  to  be  settled  by  the  judge. 

0.  Divestitive  Facts. 

L  Actio  Negaioria  de  Utufruetu, — This  is  the  corresponding  action  by  which  the 
owner  may  establish  the  freedom  of  his  property  from  a  usufruct,  and,  if  he  is  not  in 
possession,  recover  the  crops  that  the  possessor  has  gathered.     (D.  7,  6,  6,  6.) 

USUS. 

Definition. — Use  (iwwa)  is  a  usufruct  without  the  produce 
{fructus)  (D.  7,  8,  1,  1 ;  D.  7,  8,  14,  1) ;  and  is  confined  to  the 
personal  wants  of  the  usuarj  {usitariua).  The  exact  difference 
between  use  and  usufruct  appears  in  considering  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  usuary. 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Rights  of  the  Usuary. 
L  Use  and  enjoyment. 

1.  Fewer  rights  are  implied  in  use  than  in  usufruct  For  he  that  has  the 
bare  use  of  a  farm  is  understood  to  have  nothing  beyond  the  use.  for  his 
daily  needs,  of  the  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  hay,  straw,  timber.    And  he 
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-may  stay  on  that  farm  only  so  long  as  he  is  not  an  annoyance  to  the  owner, 
or  a  hindrance  to  those  that  carry  on  the  farm  work.     (J.  2,  5,  i.) 

In  addition  to  dwelling  on  the  land,  the  nnury  has,  within  the  limits  mentloiwd  by 
Jnatinian,  the  right  of  walking  or  driving  on  the  land.  There  wm  conndenUe 
divenity  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  effect  of  a  grant  of  the  xae  of  land.  Sahinos  snd 
Cassius  said  the  usuary  might  take  wood  for  ordinary  consamption,  and  the  apj^ 
▼egetahles,  and  flowers.  Nerva  added  the  use  of  the  straw,  hat  not  the  oil,  gnin,  or 
fruits.  Proculus  and  Laheo  went  further.  They  said  he  could  take  the  prodnoe  of 
the  farm  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  family,  and  even  for  his  guests  and  friends. 
Ulpian  favoured  this  view  as  more  in  harmony  with  the  motives  of  the  donor  ol  the 
use.  (D.  7,  S,  12,  1.)  Paul  adds  that  he  might  take  provisions  for  the  year's  use, 
hut  only  in  the  country  ;  and  that  he  could  carry  any  apples^  flowers,  or  firewood  to 
his  town  residence.     (D.  7,  8, 16,  pr.) 

2.  Again,  he  that  has  the  use  of  a  house  is  understood  to  have  rights  up 
to  this  point  only  ; — ^he  may  dwell  in  the  house  himself,  but  he  cannot  trans- 
fer this  right  to  another ;  and  it  is  scarcely  quite  admitted  that  he  may  receive 
a  guest.  But  he  may  dwell  there  with  his  wife  and  children,  as  weU  as  hb 
freedmen  and  other  free  persons  that  he  employs  no  less  than  his  slaves. 
And  similarly,  if  it  is  a  woman  that  has  the  use  of  the  house,  she  may  dweU 
there  with  her  husband.    (J.  2,  5,  2.) 

Although  there  seems  to  have  been  some  doubt  whether  a  woman  had  the  bsbm 
extent  of  use  of  a  house,  yet  ultimately  it  was  held  that  the  rights  were  the  same  for 
men  and  women  (D.  7,  8,  6).  provided  the  guests  were  such  as  oould  with  a  regsnl 
to  propriety  dwell  with  the  women.    (D.  7,  8,  7  ;  B.  7,  8»  4, 1 ;  D.  7,  4,  22.) 

3.  And  again,  he  that  has  the  use  of  a  slave  can  use  his  labour  and 
service  only  in  person.  But  he  is  not  allowed  to  transfer  his  rights  to 
another  in  any  way.    (J.  2,  5,  3.) 

4.  The  same  rule  applies  to  beasts.    (J.  2,  5,  3.) 

But  if  it  is  the  use  of  cattle  or  of  sheep  that  is  left  as  a  legac)',  he  that 
has  the  use  can  use  neither  the  milk  nor  the  lambs,  nor  the  wool,  for  all 
those  are  reckoned  among  fruits,  but  only  the  cattle  to  manure  his  fields. 

G-  2,  5.  4.) 

II.  Powers  of  alienation. 

And  he  cannot  allow  another  the  rights  he  has,  either  by  selling  them,  or 
letting  them  out,  or  by  giving  them  for  nothing  ;  whereas  he  that  has  the 
usufruct  can  do  all  these.    (J.  2,  5,  i.) 

B.  Duties  of  the  Usuary.  The  usuary  was  not,  as  a  rule, 
bound  to  repair,  but  only  to  share  the  expense  of  repairs  with 
the  owner.  If,  however,  the  property  gave  no  frwtus,  and 
only  the  use  of  it  could  exist,  the  usuary  was  bound  to  repair 
to  the  same  extent  as  a  usufructuary.  (D.  7,  8,  18.)  The 
usuary  also  was  forbidden  to  change  the  character  of  the 
property,  even  to  improve  it.     (D.  7,  8,  23.) 

Investitive  Facts  and  Divestitive  Facts. 

In  the  very  same  ways  in  which  the  usufruct  is  established,  the  bare  use  is 
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commonly  established  too.    And  it  comes  to  an  end  in  those  very  same 
ways  in  which  the  usufruct  also  ceases.    (J.  2,  5,  pr.) 

Seoority  k  reqnired,  m  in  the  oaae  of  the  nsiif nictnaiy. 

The  Remedies  are  precisely  similar  to  those  in  the  case  of 

UBUfruct 

HABITA  no. 

DEFiNTriON. — Papinian  observes  that  the  right  of  habitation 
is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  right  of  using  a  house. 
(D.  7.  8,  10,  pr.)  Anciently  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  grant  for 
one  year  only,  but  it  was  ultimately  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
usufruct — namely,  for  life.     (D.  7,  8,  10,  3.) 

But  '^hakit<Uio  is  left  as  a  legacy  to  anyone,  or  is  established  in  any  way, 
it  seems  to  be  neither  use  nor  usufruct,  but  as  it  were  a  special  right 
Those  that  have  this  right  for  their  benefit,  we  have  allowed  by  our  published 
decision,  in  accordance  with  Marcellus'  opinion,  not  only  to  live  in  the  place 
themselves,  but  to  let  out  the  right  to  others.    (J.  2,  5,  5.) 

Another  characteristic  is  that  it  was  not  lost  through  non- 
user  or  capitis  mintUio*     (D.  7,  8,  10,  pr.) 

OPERAE  SERVORUM. 

This  also  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  use  of  slaves. 
Like  habiiatio,  it  was  not  lost  by  non-user  (D.  33,  2,  2)  or  capitis 
minutio.     (D.  7,  7,  2.) 

PRECARIUM. 

Definition. — ^Precarium  is  a  tenancy-at-will  of  land,  or  of  a 
servitude  (D.  43,  26, 15,  2),  or  of  a  moveable.  (D.  43, 26,  4,  pr. ; 
D.  43,  26,  1,  pr.)  The  person  to  whom  a  thing  was  given,  jore- 
eario,  was  entitled  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  it  so  long  as 
the  owner  pleased,  but  no  longer.     (D.  43,  26,  12,  pr.) 

Rights  of  Tenant. — The  tenant  of  land  was  a  possessor ^  and 
as  such  was  protected  from  all  persons,  except  the  owner,  in 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  it.  (D.  43,  26,  16,  4.)  As  in  the  case 
of  the  usufructuary,  he  could  not  claim  the  offspring  of  female 
slaves.     (D.  43,  26,  10.) 

Duties  of  Tenant. — (1.)  To  retain  possession  until  it  is 
asked  back  by  the  owner,  and  then  to  give  it  up.  (D.  43,  26,8, 
3.)  (2.)  To  answer  for  wilful  mischief  done  to  the  property 
while  in  his  possession,  but  not  for  negligence  (culpa).  Thus  il' 
he  lost  a  servitude  attached  to  the  land  by  non-use,  he  was  not 
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bound  to  give  compensation,  unless  he  wilfully  abstained  from 
using  it.     (D.  43,  26,  8,  5.) 

Investitive  Facts. — All  that  was  required  was  the  poeses- 
sion  of  the  thing  with  the  consent  of  the  owner.  (D.  43,  26, 9 ; 
D.  43,  26,  2,  3.) 

Divestitive  Facts. — (1.)  By  the  lapse  of  the  time  for  which 
the  agreement  was  made,  if  any  time  was  mentioned.  (D.  43, 
26,  5.)  (2.)  By  the  happening  of  an  event  on  the  occurrence 
of  which  it  was  to  be  revoked.  Thus,  if  on  a  sale  of  land  the 
buyer  was  allowed  to  enter  as  a  tenant-at-will  until  the  price 
should  be  fully  paid,  and  the  buyer  failed  to  pay  at  the  time 
agreed  upon,  the  seller  could  revoke  the  tenancy  and  turn  out 
the  buyer.  (D.  43,  26,  20.)  (3.)  The  death  of 'the  tenant,  but 
not  necessarily  of  the  owner,  put  an  end  to  the  tenancy.  (D. 
43,  26,  12,  1 ;  D.  43,  26,  8,  1.) 

Remedies. — a.  The  tenant's  remedies  against  third  parties 
were  the  interdicts  and  actions  open  to  a  bona  fide  possessor. 

B.  For  rights  of  owner.     I.  Interdict  de  precario, 

(1.)  This  interdict  was  restitutory — to  compel  the  tenant  to 
give  back  possession  to  the  owner.     (D.  43,  26,  4,  2.) 

(2.)  It  was  not  limited  by  a  year's  prescription.  (D.  43, 2(5, 
8,7.) 

II.  Also  an  actio  in  factum  praescriptin  verbis  or  condietio  ineerti 
might  be  brought  by  the  owner  for  the  same  purpose.  (D.  43, 
26,  2.  2  ;  D.  43,  26,  19,  2.)  For  the  meaning  of  this  form  of 
action  see  Book  II.,  Div.  L,  Subdiv.  I.,  Equitable  Contracts. 


definite  rights  /at  i^EJif  to  things. 
III. — Prjledial  Servitudes. 

Definition. 

A  praedial  servitude  is  a  definite  right  of  enjoyment  of 
one  man's  land  by  the  owner  of  adjoining  land ;  including  in 
the  term  "  land "  also  houses.  The  land  subject  to  this  right 
is  called  praedium  serviens,  and  the  land  to  which  the  right  is 
attached  is  called  praedium  dominans. 

These  servitudes  are  called  praedial,  because  they  cannot  exist  without 
landed  estates  {praedia).  For  no  one  can  acquire  a  praedial  servitude  in 
town  or  country  unless  he  has  landed  estates  ;  nor  yet  become  sabject  to 
one  unless  he  has  landed  estates.    (J.  2,  3,  3.) 
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The  lands  maet  adjoin  ench  other  {mcina  praedia).  (D.  8,  3, 
5)  1.)  The  exact  degree  of  proximity,  however,  is  regulated 
by  the  nature  of  the  particidar  servitude. 

A  MrritndB,  the  object  of  which  ia  to  reetrict  ft  neighbonr  from  adding  tothebeight 
oi  hii  hoDM,  is  valid,  althongh  there  is  a  houee  betweeo  ;  becauae  ao  long  ae  the  inter- 
mediate  home  ia  not  built  higher  the  lervitDde  ia  eHecldve.  (D.  S,  S.  4,  8  ;  D.  S,  6, 
SjD.8,2,86;  D.8,2,S8.) 

A  vagBDD  nmd  [via)  ia  good  aa  a  eervitnda,  altbongh  it  ia  interrupted  hj  a  river,  if 
Uiere  ia  a  ford  or  bridge.     (D.  8,  8,  38.) 

A  right  of  drawing  water  {aqnat  hamtia)  maj  eiiat,  although  betweeo  the  Mrrient 
■Dd  dominaDt  land  there  Ilea  a  public  road  or  river.  (D.  89,  S,  17,  2.)  Bat  a  right 
gf  leading  water  (oftiae  duttui)  could  not  exiit  onlen  all  the  land  through  which  the 
«atw  lk>wad  waa  aubject  to  the  aenitude.     (D.  8,  8,  7,  1-) 

A  praedial  servitude  is  attached  to  the  land  in  this  sense, 
that  it  cannot  be  transferred  by  the  owner  of  the  dominant 
land  to  the  owner  of  any  other  land.  Until  extinguished  in 
one  of  the  ways  hereafter  enumerated,  a ,  servitude  passes 
with  the  land  to  every  possessor.  (D.  S,  4,  1^;  D.  8,  5, 
20,  1.) 

Praedial  servitudes  are  restricted  in  their  enjoyment  to  the 
land  to  which  they  are  attached.  Labeo  thought  that  an 
owner  of  land  having  a  right  to  lead  water  irom  other  land 
(aquae  ducttis).  could  allow  the  owners  of  neighbouring  lands 
to  enjoy  it  as  well.  But  the  opinion  of  Proculua  prevailed, 
that  only  aa  much  could  be  taken  as  was  required  for  the 
farm  to  which  the  right  of  water  attached.  (D.  8,  3,  24.) 
Similarly,  if  to  a  farm  is  attached  the  right  of  taking  sand  or 
lime  from  other  land,  no  more  can  be  token  than  is  wanted  for 
that  farm.     (D.  8,  3,  5,  1.) 

Hw  owner  of  two  adjoining  propartiea  lold  the  upper  one,  making  it  a  condition 
of  aale  that  tJie  buyer  ihonld  have  permiaaion  to  make  a  ditch  to  paaa  on  water 
from  the  higher  land.     The  bujer  received   water  from   atill   higher  landi,  uul 
■iahed  Ut  paaa  it  through  Ml  ditch  to  the  lower  ground.     Could  he  do  lo  f 
be  cannot  lend  down  more  than  ia  neoeMarj  to  di;  hii  own  land.    (D.  S,  8,  29.) 

All  praedial  servitudes  ought  to  be  capable  of  enduring 
long  as  the  land  to  which  they  are  attached.  Hence,  stric 
water  can  be  led  only  from  a  fountain,  or  other  permar 
source  (D.  8,  3,  9) ;  not  from  a  pond  that  is  liable  to  dry 
{itagmim},  or  even  a  pond  that  does  not  dry  up  (lacut). 
8,  2,  28,  pr.)  But  by  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Antoni 
it  waa  held  that  a  right  to  water  might  exist  even  from 
artificial  reservoir.     (D.  8,  4,  2,  pr.  ;  D.  8,  3,  9,  pr.) 

A  praedial  servitude  is  indivisible  j  it  nmat  be  enjoyed  wh 
or  not  at  all.    (D.  8, 1, 11.) 
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If  A  person  to  whom  a  Berritude  belcmga  dieii  eaoli  of  his  several  heirs  has  a  rigkt 
to  the  servitude.     (D.  8,  1,  17.) 

A  person  alienating  part  of  an  estate  cannot  impose  a  servitude  on  it,  unless  the 
portion  of  land  or  houses  is  treated  as  a  separate  whole.     (D.  8,  4,  0,  1.) 

If  the  owner  of  a  servitude  acquires  only  a  part  of  the  land  burdened  with  the 
servitude,  or  the  owner  of  the  land  burdened  acquires  only  a  portion  of  the  domiiiA&t 
land,  the  servitude  is  not  extinguished,  although  it  could  nut  have  been  so  crestei 
(D.  8,  1,  8,  1 ;  D.  50,  17,  86,  1.) 

Urban  and  Rural  Servitudes. 

What  is  a  praedium  rusticum  or  praedium  urbanum  f  ^  For  the 
purpose  of  the  law  of  servitudee  the  distinction  seems  to  be 
drawn  thus  : — Land  in  the  country  is  used  chiefly  for  agricul- 
ture, and  for  building  only  as  subservient  to  agriculture  ;  land 
in  towns  is  used  chiefly  for  building,  and  for  cultivation  only  m 
an  accessory  of  building.  Hence  a  servitude  that  affects  chiefly 
or  only  the  soil,  and  could  exist  if  no  houses  were  built,  is  called 
a  rural  servitude  (jus  ruatieorum  praediorum) ;  and  a  servitude 
that  affects  chiefly  or  only  houses,  and  could  not  exist  without 
houses,  although  it  may  also  affect  the  soil,  is  an  urban  servi- 
tude {ju8  urbanorum  praediorum), '  Hence  an  urban  servitude 
may  exist  wholly  in  the  country,  and  a  rural  servitude  wholly 
in  the  town.  A  right  to  rest  a  beam  or  joist  on  a  neighbour's 
wall  (ju8  tigni  imrmttendi)  is  an  urban  servitude,  although  it  be 
in  the  country  ;  and  a  right  of  way  to  a  house  is  a  rural  servi- 
tude, although  it  be  in  a  town.  The  importance  of  the  distinc- 
tion is  centred  in  two  points,  one  of  which,  however,  is  only  of 
antiquarian  interest.  Urban  servitudes  were  res  nee  maneipi; 
rural  servitudes  in  Italy  were  res  numcipi.  Another  difference 
more  lasting  will  appear  when  the  nature  of  these  servitudes  is 
more  particularly  considered.  Urban  servitudes  are  all,  or  nearly 
all,  negative;  rural  servitudes  are  all,  or  nearly  allf  positive.  This 
makes  a  difference  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  the  servitude  by  non- 
use.  A  negative  servitude  can  be  lost  only  by  an  adverse  act 
of  the  owner  of  the  land  that  owes  the  servitude ;  the  servitude 
consisting  in  his  not  doing  such  act.  An  affirmative  servitude 
must  be  kept  alive  by  the  acts  of  the  person  entitled  to  it,  and 
is  lost  by  abstinence  from  such  acts.  But  this  point  must  be 
again  referred  to. 


^  Praedium  at  first  seems  to  have  meant  land  mortgaged  to  the  State  (G.  %  tfl)»  but 
later  it  was  a  nomen  ffenercUe,  and  included  botii  ownership  {ager)  aad  posBessts 
{po$9e$rio),   (D.  50, 16»116.) 

*ServUutea  pruedionnn  aliae  in  iolo,  aliae  in  tupcrfick  anmttufU,    (O.  S,  It  8»  F-^ 
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RiGHTa 

An  accoTint  of  the  rights  of  which  servitudes  consist  is  simply 
an  enumeration  and  statement  of  the  various  servitudes. 

(a,)  Rural  Servitudes  {aervitutes  ntsticomm  praediorum). 

Over  country  estates  the  rights  are  these  \—iier^  actus,  via^  eiquae  ductus. 
(J.  2,  3,  pr.) 

Among  the  senritudes  over  country  lands  some  think  we  may  rightly 
reckon  the  right  of  drawing  water,  of  driving  cattle  to  water,  of  grazing,  of 
burning  lime,  of  digging  sand.    Q.  2,  3,  2.) 

I.  Rights  of  way.     1.  Iter;  2.  Actus  ;  3.  Via. 

Iter  is  the  right  to  pass, — for  a  man  that  is  to  walk  ;  not  to  drive  a  beast 
or  a  carriage.  Actus  is  the  right  to  drive  either  a  beast  or  a  carriage. 
Therefore  he  that  has  iter  has  not  actus;  but  he  that  has  actus  has  iter  also, 
and  can  use  the  road  even  when  he  is  not  driving  a  beast.  Via  is  the  right 
to  pass  whether  driving  or  walking ;  for  via  includes  both  iter  and  actus. 
0'  2,  Sf  pr.) 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  servitude,  no  one  had  a  right  to 
walk  or  pass  over  another's  land.     (C.  3,  34,  11.) 

The  most  extensive  right  of  way  (via)  included  the  right  of 
drawing  stones  and  wood,  and  heavy-laden  waggons.  By  the 
]aw  of  the  XII  Tables,  the  road  must  be  8  feet  in  width  and 
16  feet  at  the  turnings  (D.  8,  3,  8)  ;  unless  the  parties  agreed 
upon  any  other  width.  (D.  8,  3, 13,  2.)  If,  however,  the  road 
as  agreed  upon  was  not  of  sufficient  width,  although  it  was 
called  mo,  it  was  held  to  be  either  iter  or  actus  according  to  its 
dimensions.     (D.  8, 1, 13.) 

4.  A  right  of  passing  over  {jus  navigandi)  a  permanent  lake  be- 
longing to  another  person  to  one's  own  land  or  house,  was  a  recog- 
nised servitude,  analogous  to  a  right  of  way.     (D.  8,  3,  23, 1.) 

U.  Bights  to  water. 

1.  Leading  water  (aqtiae  ductus). 

Aquae  ductus  is  the  right  of  leading -water  through  another's  land.  (J.  2, 
3,pr.) 

Labeo  said  this  servitude  could  be  established  only  when 
there  was  an  existing  and  known  supply  of  water,  but  Paul  held 
that  a  servitude  might  be  created  to  search  for  water.  (D.  8, 
5,  21.)  The  owner  of  the  servient  land  could  not  keep  back 
the  water,  nor  refuse  permission  to  make  the  necessary  con- 
structions for  leading  it  off  (C.  3,  34,  10.)  As  a  rule,  the 
wat^r  must  be  led  off  in  pipes  (Jistulae) ;  but  by  special  agree- 
ment stone  channels  might  be  allowed.     (D.  39,  3, 17, 1.) 

The  quantity  of  water  that  could  be  taken  was  determined 
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in  the  absence  of  agreement,  by  custom,  not  by  the  wante  of 
the  land  for  which  the  servitude  was  granted  (C.  3, 34, 12)  ;  but 
so  much  could  not  be  taken  as  to  starve  the  land  firom  which  it 
came.  (C.  3,  34,  6.)  If  custom  sanctioned  it,  the  water  might 
be  used  for  irrigation.     (C.  3,  34,  7.) 

If,  at  the  granting  of  the  servitude,  no  special  track  were 
marked  out  for  the  pipes,  the  owner  of  the  servitude  could 
select  his  own  course  (D.  8,  3,  21) ;  but  having  done  so,  he 
could  not  of  his  own  motion  alter  it  •  (D.  8,  I,  9.) 

The  owner  of  the  servitude  had  a  right  also  to  cleanse  and 
repair  the  aqueduct     (D.  43,  21,  1,  pr.) 

'  The  water  may  be  either  perpetual  {aqua  cottidiana),  or  used 
only  in  summer  (aqua  aestiva).     (D.  43,  20, 1,  pr. ;  D.  43, 20, 1,  29.) 

2.  Drawing  water  from  a  well  or  fountain  (aquae  hoHsUa). 
This  is  a  right  to  go  upon  another's  land,  and  draw  water  from 
his  fountain.  The  right  to  keep  the  fountain  in  repair  was 
included.  (D.  43,  22,  1,  6.)  In  reference  to  this  servitude,  an 
example  may  be  quoted  to  show  that  it  need  not  be  praedial ; 
and  the  question  whether  it  was  so  or  not  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  terms  of  the  grant  The  presumption  was  that 
it  was  a  praedial  servitude.     (D.  8,  3,  20,  3.) 

"  LucioB  TitiuB  to  Gains  Seii]%  his  brother,  greeting.  From  the  water  flowing 
into  the  fountain  that  my  father  constracted  on  the  isthmus,  I  grant  and  oonoede 
to  you  gratuitously  a  rill,  to  be  led  either  into  the  house  you  hold  in  the  isthmus,  or 
wherever  you  please.**  This  was  held  to  be  a  personal  grant,  and  not  to  go  to  the 
heirs  of  Gaius  Seius,  or  the  purchasers  of  the  house  on  the  isthmus.    (D.  8,  3,  37.) 

3.  Watering  one's  cattle  on  another's  land  (peeoris  ad  aquam 
appulms).  This,  of  course,  includes  the  right  of  leading  the 
cattle  on  to  the  servient  land  {actu8).  In  this  case,  again,  the 
question  was  one  of  intention  ;  whether  the  privilege  was  con- 
fined to  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  given,  or  was  attached 
to  his  land,  so  as  to  go  to  his  heirs  or  a  purchaser  of  the  land. 
(D.  8,  3,  4.) 

4.  A  right  of  passing  on  water — ^the  converse  of  aquas  ductus 
— aquae  educendae.     (D.  8,  3,  29  ;  D.  8,  5,  8,  5.) 

m.  Right  of  pasture  (jus  pascendi). 

This  was  a  right  to  put  one's  cattle  to  pasture  on  another's 
land.  It  might  be  either  praedial  or  personal,  like  the  right  of 
drawing  water.    (D.  8,  3,  4.) 

Several  owners  of  separate  lands  bought  a  right  of  pasture  on  pastuie-land.  Tliis 
right  was  enjoyed  by  several  of  their  sucoessors  ;  and  finally  some  of  them  sold  th^ 
lands.    Had  the  purchasers  the  right  of  pasture  f  in  other  words,  was  the  isrvifeade 
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pnedial  f    Yei,  if  there  wm  no  •greoment  to  the  oontntfy.     Thie  seemed  the  proper 
mferenoe  to  be  drawn  from  all  the  facta.     (D.  8,  5,  20,  1.) 

This  right  must  be  carefullj  distinguished  from  compascuua 
<yer,  which  is  land  belonging  to  a  number  of  owners  for  the 
purpose  of  joint  pasture. 

IV.  Other  praedial  servitudes. 

The  instances  that  hare  been  given  were  the  most  common 
examples  of  praedial  servitudes ;  but  there  were  many  others, 
which  need  only  be  referred  to : — 1.  A  right  of  quarrying 
stones  for  the  use  of  one's  land  from  the  land  of  another  {jus 
hpidis  eximendae).  (D.  8,  4,  13,  1.)  2.  A  right  of  digging  for 
sand  (jus  arenas  fodiendae)  or  chalk  {cretae  eximendae),  3.  A 
right  of  burning  lime  (jus  calcis  coquendae).  4.  A  right  of 
catting  silva  eaeduxir  far  stakes  to  vines^    (D.  8,  8,  6,  1 ) 

(b.)  Urban  Servitudes  {jura  urbanorum  praediorum). 

Over  town  estates  the  servitudes  all  attach  to  buildings.  And  indeed 
they  are  called  servitudes  over  town  estates  because  all  buildings  are  called 
town  estates,  even  country  houses.  Now  the  servitudes  over  town  estates 
are  these  :  the  servitude  of  supporting  the  weight  of  a  neighbour's  house ; 
of  allowing  a  neighbour  to  run  a.  beam  into  one's  wall ;  of  receiving  or  not 
receiving  the  raindrops  or  the  water  that  flows  from  a  neighbour's  house  into 
one's  own  house  or  yard ;.  and  of  hindering  a  man  from  raising  his  house  too 
high  so  as  to  obstruct  a  neighbour's  lights.    (J.  2,  3,,  i.) 

1.  The  servitude  of  support  to  a  building  {wieris  ferendi). 
This  servitude  exists  when  one  house  rests  upon  a  wall  or 
pillars  belonging  to  another.  This  is  the  only  case  where  the 
duty  of  repairing  was  thrown  upon  the  owner  of  the  servient 
land.    (D.8,  2,  33.) 

2.  The  servitude  of  supporting- a  beam' or  joist  {tigni  immiu 
iendi).  This  is  simply  inserting*  beams  in  the  wall  of  another's 
house  for  the  purpose  of  a  covering  to  a  walk  alongside  the 
wall,  or  for  additional  security.  It  may  be  established  either 
with  reference  to  existing-  beams  or  future  constructions.  (D. 
8,  5,  14,  pr.>  The  owner  of  the  wall  cannot  be*  compelled  to 
maintain  it  in  repair,    (D.  8*,  5,  8,  2.^ 

3.  Stillicidii  vel  fluminis  recipiendi  vel  non  recipiendi,  Stilli' 
cidium  is  the  dropping  of  water  from  the  tiles  of  a  house  ;  flumen 
is  when  it  is  collected  and  passed*^  on  by  a  gutter.  In  regard 
to  this  water  two  different  rights  may  exist  under  different  cir* 
cumstances.  The  adjoining  land  may  be  in  want  of  water  for 
irrigation  or  the  like,  and  may  secure  a  right  to  the  supply  of 
the  rain  water  from  a  neighbour's  house ;  or  the  owner  of  a 
house  may  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  water  that  falls  on  his  house. 

2D 
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The  servitude  of  receiving  the  water  (stilliddii  reeiptencU)  forbids 
the  owner  of  the  servient  land  from  building  so  high  as  to 
interfere  with  the  due  reception  of  the  rain  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  house  from  which  the  rain  falls  maj  be  the 
servient  land,  and  a  servitude  may  exist  compelling  the  owner 
of  it  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  on  to  a  neighbour's  land.  (D. 
8,  2,  20,  3  ;  D.  8,  2,  20,  6  ;  D.  8,  2,  41,  1 ;  D.  8,  2,  21.) 

4.  The  servitude  altius  non  tollendi  prevents  a  house  being  in- 
creased in  height.  (D.  8,  2,  12.)  This  is  easily  understood,  but 
another  servitude,  altiua  tollendi^  has  given  great  trouble  to  the 
commentators. 

Every  owner  had  a  right  to  build  as  high  as  he  pleased,  althoagfa  he  thereby  shut 
up  his  neighbour.  (D.  8,  2,  9  ;  O.  3,  84,  8  ;  C.  8,  84,  9.)  Where,  then,  k  the  room 
for  a  servitude  or  special  grant  by  which  an  owner  should  be  able  to  exercise  tiiat 
right  ?  One  suggestion  is,  that  a  local  custom  might  prevent  houses  being  built  be- 
yond a  certain  height  Thus  Augustus  enacted  that  at  Rome  houses  ahouid  not  exceed 
60  feet,  and  Nero  passed  a  similar  law.  Sevems  and  Antoninus,  in  wpetikxag  oC  ^ 
building  of  a  bath,  say  it  must  not  exceed  the  customary  height.  (C.  8,  10, 1.)  Bat 
if  by  a  local  or  general  law  houses  were  restricted  to  »  certain  height,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  a  diipensfttion  from  such  a  law  could  be  given  by  one  proprietor  to  anutfasr, 
and  such  a  dispensation  the  right  ofttut  toUendi  would  be. 

Another  explanation  that  has  been  offered  is  that  jut  aUitu  tollendi  was  appiied  to 
a  tenement  that  had  been  formerly  subject  to  a  Jus  aUiiu  non  toiUendi,  and  had  been  re- 
lieved from  it  by  prescription  (tMucopto  UherUUif).  According  to  this  view,  the  expres- 
sion ytcs  a^ius  tollendi  is  not  accurate,  for  by  prescription  no  jus  is  acquired,  only  the 
unfettered  dominion  is  recovered.  The  Jus  aUiui  tollendi,  like  the  jms  aod^/Uaadi,  » 
merely  part  of  the  rights  of  ownership. 

5.  Lights  and  prospect  {lumina^  prospectus).  In  the  exercise 
of  his  right  of  building  on  his  own  land,  one  might  shut  out  the 
light  or  view  of  his  neighbour.  To  prevent  this,  a  servitude, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  such  a  building,  mi^ht  be 
created  (ne  luminibus  officiatur^  et  neprospecttd  offendatur).  (D.  8, 
2, 15 ;  D.  8,  2,  4.)  This  servitude  prohibited  the  shutting  out 
of  light  by  trees  as  well  as  by  buildinga  (D.  8,  2,  17,  1.)  It 
applies  not  only  to  existing  windows,  but  to  those  made  sub- 
sequently to  the  creation  of  the  servitude.  (D.  8,  2,  23,  pr. 
Lumen  is  free  vision  to  the  sky,  prospectus  is  free  vision  over 
lower  grounds.    (D.  8,  2,  16.) 

Another  kind  of  right  existed  that  has  been  the  subject  of 
dispute — ^the  right  to  open  windows  in  a  wall  where  otherwise 
it  would  be  forbidden.  (D.  8,  2,  4.)  It  is  to  this  that  the 
rescript  of  Antoninus  and  Verus  refers,  which  says  that  irhen 
no  servitude  of  lights  {Iximina)  exists,  the  owner  can  build,  leav- 
ing J;he  customary  space  between  the  erection  and  the  next 
house.     (D.  8,  2.  14.) 
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fi.  Right  of  occTipying  space  above  another's  land  (jus  pro^ 
jidendi  and  protegendt).  The  rule  of  law  was,  that  to  the  owner 
of  the  soil  belonged  all  the  space  above  the  soil,  and  therefore 
anything  overhanging  from  a  neighbour's  house  above  his  land 
wonld  be,  in  the  absence  of  a  servitude,  an  infringement  of  his 
rights.  The  projections  here  referred  to  are  balconies  {maenian<i) 
and  the  eaves  of  houses  (8uggrunda)j  which  do  not  rest  on  the 
wall  of  the  neighbouring  proprietor,  but  simply  overhang  his 
ground.  The  right  to  have  such  projections  constituted  the/ua 
prcjiciendu  (D.  50y  16,  242,  1.)  Protectum  (hence  jus  protegendi) 
is  something  projected  to  cover  a  wall.     (D.  9,  3,  5,  6.) 

7.  ClocuHie  miitendaej  the  right  of  passing  a  sewer  through  or 
below  another's  ground.  The  own^r  of  the  sewer  had  the  right 
to  cleanse  or  repair  the  sewer.     (D.  43,  23, 1,  pr.) 

Investitive  Facts. 

A,  Modes  of  Creating  Servitudes. 

Gains  says  that  sei-vitudes  (praedial)  are  acquired  in  the  same 
way  as  usitfruct.    (D.  8,  1,  6,  pr.) 

1.  Rights  over  urban  estates  can  be  created  by  in  Jure  cessio  only ;  over 
country  estates  by  mancipatio  also.     (G.  2,  29.) 

2.  Ustuuqno.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  alleged  that  incorporeal 
things  cannot  be  acquired  by  usueapio,  because  they. do  not 
admit  of  physical  possession.  (D.  41,  1,  43,  1.)  But  Cicero 
speaks  of  the  usucapio  of  aquae  ductus,  iter,  actus^  eta  A  law, 
however,  passed  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  (lex  Scribonia), 
abolished  usucapio  of  incorporeal  things,  unless  simply  as  appur- 
tenances of  land  so  acquired.  (D.  41,  3,  10, 1.)  The  extinction 
of  servitudes  by  non-use  was  not,  however,  taken  away  by  this 
aw.     (D.  41,  3,  4,  29.) 

3.  Prescription.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  at 
east  in  the  time  of  Justinian  servitudes  could  be  acquired 
^y  prescription  in  the  same  way  as  immoveable  property. 

C.  7,  33,  12.)  In  the  Digest,  several  passages  state  that  long 
70fiS68sion  (bona  Jide)  gave  a  good  title  (D«  39,  3,  26 ;  C.  3, 
^4,   1 ;    C.    3,   34,  2)  ;   and  a  fortiori  immemorial  possession. 

D.  43,  2O9  3,  4.)  While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ser- 
vitudes could  be  acquired  by  prescription,  it  is  not  so  clear 
vhat  the  time  was ;  but,  at  any  rate,  after  Justinian  it  may 
»e  assumed  that  servitudes  were  subject  to  the  same  ndes 
B  immoveablea  The  claimant  was  not  bound  to  show  that 
id  exercise  of  the  servitude  began  with  title,  but  he  had  a 
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ntilis  actiOf  in  which  it  was  only  required  to  prove  that  he  bd 
in  fact  enjoyed  the  servitude  for  so  many  years  neither  by 
force  nor  by  stealth,  nor  by  leave  (nee  tn,  nee  clam,  nee  precano). 
Banafdes  was  not  required.     (D.  8,  5,  10,  pr.) 

4.  Delivery  of  possession,  reserving  a  servitude.  The  owner 
of  two  houses,  in  delivering  one  to  a  purchaser,  may  make  it 
a  condition  of  sale  that  the  unsold  house  shall  have  a  servitude 
as  against  the  house  sold,  or  may  give  a  servitude  to  the  hoiise 
sold  against  the  house  not  sold.  (D.  8,  2,  34 ;  D.  8, 4,  6,  pr.) 
By  express  agreement,  any  proper  servitude  can  be  reserved 
{recipere  eervitutem,)     (D.  8,  4,  10.) 

5.  If  any  one  wishes  to  establish  any  such  right  for  his  neighbour,  he 
ought  to  accomplish  it  by  agreements  {facta)  and  stipulations.    Q-  3,  ^  k) 

Ab  rogarda  negative  semtudes,  which  oonaist  merely  hi  a  prohibitioii  of  u  ovb^ 
doiog  something  he  had  a  right  as  owner  to  do,  there  could  be  nothing  beyoixi  tiie 
mere  agreement  after  the  old  forms  of  fiumcijNxCioand  oenic  injure  fell  inftodemetodt 
But  in  the  case  of  a  right-of-way,  or  the  like,  the  essence  of  which  was  the  aathon^ 
tion  to  the  owner  of  it  to  do  what  otherwise  he  could  not  lawfully  do,  an  sctn»I^v° 
of  the  right  would  naturally  take  place,  and  was  essential  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
employ  the  Interdicts  (D.  8,  1,  20)  or  the  actio  PMieiana.  (D.  6, 2, 11, 1.)  ^^^ 
mdeed,  seems  to  speak  of  traditio  as  an  alternative  mode  of  constituting  pneci*^  e^ 
▼itudes.  (D.  6,  2, 11, 1.)  By  traditio  he  means  user  of  the  servitude  with  the  ooosat 
of  the  owner  of  the  servient  land.  This,  however,  was  clearly  not  essentiai  to  »  r^ 
praediorum;  but  only  to  the  employment  of  Interdicts.  When  servxtnde*  ^f^\ 
established  by  cesno  in  fwrty  there  was  alwa3rs  some  risk  of  failure  throogh  miatsk^  u 
the  formalities,  but  as  the  Interdicts  depended  upon  actual  use,  they  were  free  fr^ 
all  such  difficulties. 

I 

6.  A  man  can  also  in  his  will  bind  down  his  heir  to  raise  his  house  no 
higher,  lest  he  should  obstruct  the  lights  of  a  neighbour's  house  ;  or  to  saff' 
that  neighbour  to  run  a  beam  into  his  wall ;  or  to  receive  his  raindrops ;  c: 
to  suffer  him  to  go  across  his  farm,  or  to  drive  beasts,  or  to  lead  water  tm 
it.    G.  2,  3,  4.) 

B.  Conditional  Servitudes. 

Strictly  a  servitude  was  absolute ;  it  could  not  be  createAt 
date  from  a  future  day  or  event,  nor  be  limited  in  its  duration 
but  if  such  limits  were  agreed  upon,  they  fonned  a  grouse 
of  defence  {exceptio  doli  malt)  if  the  servitude  were  sued  for  u 
disregard  of  them.  Practically,  therefore,  such  linaits  could  V^ 
imposed. '  (D.  8, 1,  4,  pr.) 

The  degree  of  enjoyment  (modus)  was  subject  to  be  varie 
by  agreement    Thus,  a  road  might  be  granted   only  for 
certain  kind  of  vehicle,  or  for  loads  not  exceeding  a  certai 
weight.     (D.  8,  1,  4,  1 ;  D.  8,  1,  4,  2.)    Also  it  might  be  limit 
to  use  on  alternate  days  or  between  specified  hoarsL     (D.  ^> 
6, 1 ;  D.  8,  4,  14.) 
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0.  Restrictions  on  the  Creation  of  Servitudes. 

I  An  owner  cannot  have  a  servitude  over  his  own  land  {nulli 
n%  ma  servit).  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  an  owner,  who 
B9  gnch  has  every  right  of  use  and  enjoyment,  had  in  addition 
through  a  servitude  one  definite  or  particular  right  of  use  or 
enjoyment  The  rule  is  equally  applicable  to  co-owners, 
although  with  less  convenience :  and  if  any  co-owner  desires 
to  have  some  particular  kind  of  enjoyment  secured  to  him,  he 
can  do  so  only  by  resorting  to  a  partition.     (D.  8,  2,  26.) 

2.  The  right  contained  in  a  servitude  imposes  on  the  owner 
of  the  land  subject  to  the  servitude  only  a  negative  duty.  The 
dntj  it  casts  upon  the  owner  is  either  not  to  do  something, 
ie,.  to  abstain  from  exercising  a  right,  or  to  forbear  hmdering 
another  from  doing  something  which  otherwise  he  would  have 
a  right  to  forbid.^  If  the  servitude  consists  in  not  doing  (in 
nonfaciendo),  it  is  said  to  be  negative  (servittu  negativd) ;  if  it 
consists  in  forbearance  (in  patiendo)^  it  is  said  to  be  affirmative 
{^erviiuB  ajfirmativa)^  and  means  permission  to  do  acts  that 
would  otherwise  be  unlawful. 

A  right  of  way  is  mn  normative  lervitade.  Hie  owner  of  the  lervieiit  land  is 
^ioohd  to  mfer  the  owner  of  the  dominant  land  to  waUc  on  his  land. 

A  servitude  of  lights  or  prospect  is  negative.  The  owner  of  the  servient  land  is 
boimd  not  to  do  anytiiing  to  shnt  out  his  neighbour's  lights  or  view. 

In  one  instance,  and  in  only  one,  a  positiTo  obligation  was  added  to  the  purely  passiTe 
cooduet  required  from  the  owner  of  land  subject  to  a  servitude.  A  person  whose  wall 
or  piUari  were  used  to  support  another  man's  building,  might,  if  it  was  agreed  upon, 
be  obliged  not  merely  to  suffer  the  superstructure  to  rest,  but  also  to  repair  the  walL 
This  result  was  not  reached  without  controversy.  Gallus  denied  that  an  obligation  to 
repair  could  be  thrown  upon  the  owner  of  the  wall  or  other  support,  because  a  servi- 
tode  could  not  require  any  positiTO  act  (in  fciciendo) ;  but  the  contrary  opinion,  sup- 
ported by  Servins,  was  finally  established.  (D.  8,  fi,  6,  2.)  In  this  case,  a  right  in 
ftnonam  is  added  to,  and  made  to  go  along  with,  the  servitude.  As  a  relief  to  the 
t^wner  of  the  subject  land,  he  was  allowed  to  surrender  the  foundations,  if  he  did  not 
wish  to  repair  them.  This  case  is  strictly  an  exception,  for  in  the  analogous  servitude 
of  inserting  joists  or  beams  in  another's  wall,  no  such  obligation  to  repair  could  be 
imposed.     (D.  8,  5,  8,  1.) 

3.  A  servitude  cannot  be  merely  burdensome  ;  it  must  be  also 
beneficial  to  the  possessor  of  the  servitude. 

An  agreement  that  A  shall  not  go  over  a  particular  part  of  his  own  land,  or  that 
A  shall  not  search  for  water  in  his  own  land,  is  void.    (D.  8, 1, 15,  pr.) 

4.  There  cannot  be  a  servitude  of  a  servitude  {servitua 
fervUutis  esse  non  potest).  This  rule  would  prohibit  a  person 
bequeathing  to  a  legatee  a  usufruct  of  a  right  of  way ;  but  in 

*  ServUtUum  non  ea  natwra  eti,  vi  aliquidfaeiat  quii,  ted  ut  ali^id  patiaiur,  aui 
«>»/actal     (D.  8, 1, 15, 1.) 
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such  a  case  the  heir  was  bound  to  permit  the  legatee  to  enjoy 
the  right  of  way,  if  the  legatee  gaye  security  to  renounce  all 
claim  to  it  on  his  death.  The  remedy  of  the  legatee  was  an 
actio  incerti     (D.  33,  2,  1.) 

TStiuB  hM  a  right  of  leading  water  {aquae  dutiu»)  throagli  seTeral  eBtaten  Not 
any  of  the  owners  of  those  estates,  nor  any  neighbour,  can  enjoy  the  right  of  diswiag 
water  {aqwu  kaiutut)  from  the  channel.  By  special  agreement,  however,  thst  right 
coold  be  granted  by  Titius ;  but  such  a  right  would  not  be  given  to  them  as  owntn  or 
neighbours,  and  therefore  would  not  strictly  be  a  servitude.     (D.  8,  3,  33,  1.) 

Gaius  has  the  usufruct  of  land  to  which  is  attached  a  right  of  way  over  the  land 
of  Maevius.  Gains,  inasmuch  as  his  usufruct  is  itself  but  a  servitude^  caonot  bring 
the  usual  action  for  the  vindication  of  servitudes,  but  if  Maevius  or  any  one  ebe 
molests  him  in  the  use  of  the  road,  he  can  sue  by  the  interdict  uti  posaidetU,  on  the 
ground  that  such  molestation  is  an  infringement  of  his  right  to  the  use  of  his  Usi 
(D.  7,  6, 1,  pr.) 

Divestitive  Facts. 

A  praedial  servitude  was  not  lost  by  the  death  or  cajniii 
deniinutio  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted.     (D.  8,  6, 3.) 

1.  Surrender  of  the  servitude  (remissio).  This  may  have  been 
done  in  olden  times  by  the  cessio  injurcy  but  when  that  modeiell 
into  disuse  it  was  done  by  simple  agreement  (D.  8,  3,  34,  pr.) 
The  remission  might  be  tacit,  as  by  permitting  any  act  that 
destroyed  the  servitude ;  e,g.,  blocking  up  a  wall,  or  building  so 
high  that  the  raindrops  (stillicidia)  could  not  fall.    (D.  8, 6,  8,  pr.i 

2.  Merger  (C(?n/u«to). — Inasmuch  as  a  servitude  was  a  singlt 
detached  enjoyment,  it  followed  that  when  the  person  to  whom 
a  servitude  was  due  became  owner  of  the  land  on  which  the 
servitude  was  imposed,  the  greater  swallowed  up  the  \e^ 
(D.  8,  6,  1.)  So  complete  was  the  extinction,  that  even  if  tht 
lands  were  afterwards  separated  and  belonged  to  diflFereni 
owners,  the  servitude  was  not  revived  except  by  the  usual 
modes  of  creating  servitude.  (D.  8,  2,  30,  pr.)  If,  however, 
the  owner  of  the  dominant  land  acquired  only  a  part  of  the 
servient  land,  the  servitude  remained  intact,  because  it  wh^ 
indivisible,  and  could  not  be  partly  lost  and  partly  retaineJ. 
(D.  8,  2,  30,  1.) 

3.  Non-use  (non-tUendo), — The  period  o{  usucapio  for  releas- 
ing land  from  praedial  servitudes  was  two  years.  (Paul,  Sent. 
1,  17,  1.)  This  period  was  extended  by  Justinian  to  ten  year? 
if  both  parties  lived  in  the  same  province,  and  twenty  years  ij 
in  different  provinces.     (C.  3,  34,  13.) 

An  important  distinction  existed  between  urban  and  nira 
servitudes.     Urban  servitudes  are  negative,  rural  servitud^r; 
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are  affirmative.  A  right  of  way,  to  be  kept  alive,  must  be 
exercised ;  if  no  one  actively  uses  the  way  for  the  period  fixed 
by  law,  the  right  of  way  is  destroyed.  It  is  a  discontinuous 
servitude;  it  is  kept  up  by  intermittent  acts  from  time  to  time» 
and  cannot  be  continuously  enjoyed.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
servitude  of  lights,  the  person  that  enjoys  it  cannot  do  anything 
to  keep  it  alive ;  it  consists  in  the  owner  of  the  servient  land 
not  doing  something,  and  so  long  as  that  is  not  done,  the 
servitude  is  fully  alive.  The  servitude  is  continuously  enjoyed, 
80  long  as  it  is  enjoyed  at  all.  The  rule,  then,  may  be  stated 
thus : — In  continuous  servitudes,  the  period  of  prescription  is 
reckoned  from  the  time  that  an  act  is  done  by  the  owner  ol 
the  servient  land  that  negatives  the  servitude;  in  discon- 
tinuous servitudes,  the  period  is  reckoned  from  the  last  time 
the  servitude  wcui  used  by  the  owner  of  the  dominant  land. 
(D.  8,  2,  6.) 

A  servitude  is  not  lost  through  non-use  if  the  following  con 
ditions  are  complied  with : — (1,)  A  usufructuary,  tenant,  guest 
^r  other  person  using  the  road  or  servitude  in  the  name  of  the 
land  to  which  it  is  attached,  exercises  such  a  use  as  prevents 
prescription  being  reckoned.  (D.  8,  6,  20 ;  D.  8,  6,  24 ;  D.  8,  6, 
5 ;  D.  8,  6,  6,  pr.)  (2.)  The  use  must  be  at  the  times,  and  in 
the  manner,  agreed  upon.  (D.  8,  6,  10,  1;  D.  43,  20,  5,  1.) 
(3.)  The  servitude  must  be  used  as  a  servitude  belonging  to 
the  land  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  not,  for  example,  as  a 
public  road.     (D.  8,  6,  25.) 

4.  Destruction  or  change  of  the  property  destroys  any 
servitudes  attached  to  it,  as  when  the  dominant  house  is  burned 
down,  and  not  rebuilt.  But  if  another  like  it  is  put  up,  the 
servitude  is  preserved.  (D.  8,  2,  20,  2.)  If  a  place  over  which 
a  right  of  way  exists  is  swamped  by  a  diversion  of  a  stream, 
but  before  the  period  of  prescription  is  gone  the  way  is  restored 
by  the  deposit  of  alluvium,  the  servitude  revives ;  and  it  seems, 
even  if  the  time  had  elapsed,  the  owner  of  the  servient  land 
could  be  compelled  to  re-grant  the  servitude.     (D.  8,  6,  14,  pr.) 

Remedies. 

A.  Imtxbdiots. 

The  actual  enjoyment  of  servitudes  was  secured  by  interdict ;  but  the  remedy  by 
interdict  was  given  subject  to  the  analogy  to  corporeal  possession.  Interdicts  existed 
only  for  affirmative,  not  for  negative  servitudes ;  and  their  object  was  to  stop  the 
owners  of  the  several  lands  from  forcibly  preventing  the  performance  of  the  acts  oon- 
ititutiuff  the  sei'vitudes.     Henoe  two  characteristics  of  these  remedies.      (1)   No 
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ponon  ooald  demaad  an  interdict  who  had  not  previously  done  the  acts  permitted  by 
the  serritude ;  and  (2)  the  interdict  did  not  deal  with  the  question  of  right,  bat 
secured  undisturbed  enjoyment  to  a  person  that  had,  whether  with  or  without  title, 
in  point  of  fact  claimed  and  exercised  the  right.    {D.  48,  19, 1,  2.) 
I.  Rights  of  way. 

1.  An  interdict  {de  iiinere  aetuque  priwUo),  whose  object  was  to  secure  free  pasagv 
over  the  burdened  land,  and  damages  {quanH  qm  intereue)  for  interruption.  (D.  4S, 
19,8,3;  D.  8,6,2,8.) 

The  Praetor  says  :  When  a  footpath,  *driringroad,  or  a  regular  road,  isindispafee, 
and  you  have  used  it  neither  by  violence,  by  stealth,  nor  by  leave  from  another 
within  the  preceding  year,  I  forbid  any  violence  to  be  employed  to  hinder  you  from 
such  use.^ 

2.  Interdict  to  obtain  permiaifion  to  repair.  Eveiy  one  having  %  right  of  way,  bad 
by  implication  a  right  to  keep  the  road  in  repair.    (D,  48,  19,  8,  13.) 

The  Praetor  says :  When  you  have  used  a  path  or  driving-rood  within  the  pnoad- 
ing  year,  neither  by  violence  nor  by  stealth,  nor  by  sufferance  from  another,  I  foibid 
any  violence  to  be  used  to  hinder  you  from  repairing  that  path  or  driving-road,  sup- 
posing you  have  a  right  so  to  do.  He  that  would  use  this  interdiot  most  give  security 
to  the  opposite  party  against  any  damage  that,  though  y»t  undone,  mny  be  eansed  bj 
his  fault.9 

To  obtain  this  interdict,  the  plaintiff  must  prove  mote  than  mere  quasi-posBesrioo : 
because  the  right  to  repair  is  not  attached  to  the  use  or  exercise  of  the  servitude,  but 
only  to  the  right  to  the  servitude.  (D.  48,  19,  8, 18.)  Also  the  pUintiff  most  give 
security  against  any  damage  he  may  do  i>y  his  repairs.    .(D.  43,  19,  6,  4.) 

II.  Rights  to  water. 

1.  Aqua  coUidiana  is  water  that  might  be  tued  eveiy  day  of  the  year  (D.  48, 20, 1, 
2) ;  it  is  opposed  to  aqua  auUvOf  water  used  only  in  summer,  even  if  it  eonld  be  wti 
in  winter.    (D.  48,  20,  1,  8 ;  D.  48,  20,  6.) 

The  Pretor  says  :  As  within  the  preceding  year  yon  have  led  the  wntor  in  dispute 
neither  by  violence  nor  by  stealth,  nor  by  sufferance  on  his  part,  I  foi^bid  any  violaioe 
to  be  used  in  order  to  hinder  you  from  so  leading  it.     (D.  48,  20,  1,  pr. ) 

This  interdiot  could  be  claimed  by  any  person  that  had  used  the  water  under  the 
conditions  applicable  to  rights  of  way  ;  and  it  may  be  brought  againstevery  one  thst 
disturbs  the  claimant  in  the  use  of  the  water.  (D.  48,  20,  1,  25.)  The  defendant 
must  give  security  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  servitude,  without  prejudice  to  his  ooo- 
tention  that  the  servitude  was  not  legally  binding.    '(D.  48,  20,  7.) 

2.  Interdict  for  repairs. 

There  was  an  int^xlict  to  enable  the  owner  of  the  servient  land  to  vepair  tho 
channel  of  the  watercourse,  or  to  cleanse  it.  The  Praetor  says  :  I  forbid  any  vioknce 
to  be  used  to  hinder  him  from  freely  repairing  and  cleaning  out  the  channels,  covered 
ways,  or  reservoirs,  in  order  to  lead  the  water,  provided  only  he  leads  it  no  other 
wise  than  he  did  last  suxnmer,  jieither  by  violence,  nor  Igr  stealth,  nor  by  sofferaaoe 
on  your  part.  (D,  48,  21,  1,  pr.)  Its  object  is  to  seeure  freedom  for  the  task  of 
repairs  or  cleaning  (D.  48,  21,  1,  8) ;  and  its  aid  «an  be  u'btained  by  the  asaw 
persons  that  have  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  aqueduct.    (D.  43,  21,  3,  7.) 


^  PrtBtor  ait :  "  Quo  Uinert  aetuque  privato  quo  de  agihtr,  vd  via,  hoc  euma,  fue  fi, 
nee  dam,  nee  jpreeario  ab  illo  unu  es,  quominut  ita  utarii,  vim  Jieri  tvto.**  (D.  43,  Id, 
l,pr.) 

'  Ait  PvaUri  "  Quo  itinere  aetuque  hoc  anno  nan  vi,  non  clam,  non  prteario  ai  ati» 
U9ue  es,  quomijnu  {id)  iter  actumque,  ut  tibi  jue  ettet,  rffieiat,  vim  Jieri  veio;  qui  hoc 
interdicto  uti  voUt,  ie  advenario  danrni  i^fecti,  quod  per  fjue  vitium  daHmm  wU^  mvtaL' 
VD.  48,  19,  8, 11.) 
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8.  Aquae  hatuiut  and  peeoria  ad  aquam  appultui. 

In  this  cMe,  am  in  aquae  duelus,  there  are  two  interdict«~one  to  aectire  the  use  of 
the  water,  the  other  for  repair  of  the  fountain  or  well.  (D.  48,  22,  1,  pr. ;  D.  48, 
22,1,6.) 

4.  Interdict  for  water  drawn  from  an  artificial  reservoir  {ex  eatteUo).  The  Pnetor 
■ayi :  Since  from  that  resenroir  he  has  been  allowed  to  lead  water  by  one  that  had  a 
right  to  do  so,  I  forbid  any  violence  to  be  nsed  to  hinder  him  from  leading  it  as  he  has 
been  allowed.  And  when  an  interdict  shall  have  been  given  in  regard  to  the  doing 
of  the  work,  I  will  order  security  to  be  given  for  the  damage  that  may  be  done.^  This 
interdict  to  enforce  a  servitude  of  water  (whether  personal  or  prsedial)  arising  from  a 
eatiatm  or  reservoir  that  is  filled  with  public  water  {aqua  pMica)  (D.  43,  20, 1,  89), 
is  not  merely  possessory ;  it  involves  the  question  of  righ  ,  and  is  thus  a  test  of  the 
siistence  of  any  investitive  fact     (D.  43,  20, 1,  45.) 

m.  Rights  in  private  sewers  {doacae). 

In  this  case,  again,  there  are  two  interdicts,  of  which  the  words  of  one  only  are 
oontsined  in  the  Digest.  The  plaintiff  must  give  security  against  any  damage  he  may 
do  by  his  repairs.    (D.  48,  £8, 1,  12  ;  D.  48,  28, 1,  14.) 

B.  AonoKB. 

I.  Actio  Cbi»/M90rta.— This  action  tries  the  right  to  the  servitude  (D.  8,  6, 9,  pr.) ; 
and  the  form  was  either,  it  is  my  right  to  do  what  you  have  prevented ;  or,  it  is  not  your 
right  to  do  what  you  have  begim  {jus  mihi  etie,  jui  Ubi  turn  e$$e  aedificandi).  It  can 
be  brought  only  by  the  owner  of  the  dominant  land  (D.  8,  6,  2, 1) ;  or  by  a  person 
haTing  substantially  the  same  rights,  as  a  mortgagee  in  posseasion.  (D.  8,  6,  16.)  It 
Ues  against  the  owner  of  the  servient  land  (D.  8,  5,  4,  4),  or  anyone  else  that  inter- 
feres with  the  enjoyment  of  the  servitude,  although  in  this  case  the  interdict  would 
(reoerally  be  the  preferable  remedy.  (D.  8,  5, 10, 1.)  The  burden  of  proof  lay  on  the 
plaintiff.     (D.  8,  5,  9,  pr.) 

n.  Actio  Negaioria. — An  occasion  arises  for  this  action  denying  the  existence  or 
■bowing  the  termination  of  a  praedial  servitude  in  two  cases ;  when  one,  claiming  a 
•enitude,  forbids  an  owner  to  do  something  that  as  owner  he  has  a  right  to  do  on  his 
own  land  (D.  8,  5,  4,  7) ;  or  when  anyone  does  anything  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
servitude  (whose  existence  is  disputed)  he  has  no  right  to  do.  (D.  8,  6,  17,  2  ;  D.  8, 
5, 18.)  The  object  of  the  action  is  to  obtain  security  against  a  repetition  of  the  con- 
duct complained  of  (D.  8,  5, 12)  ;  and  also  damages  when  the  defendant  has  withou 
right  used  the  land.     (D.  8,  6,  4,  2.) 

The  burden  of  proof  usually  rests  on  the  plaintiff.  There  seems  no  reason  whyt 
m  this  case,  the  burden  should  be  shifted,  even  although  it  casts  on  the  plaintiff  the 
difficulty  of  proving  a  negative.  Undoubtedly  the  burden  would  rest  on  the  plaintiff 
in  cases  where  the  defendant  had  previously  established  an  actual  user  by  means  of 
an  interdict,  and  apparently  the  same  rule  held  in  other  cases.  (D.  8,  5,  6,  1 ; 
D.  8,  5,  7,  3.) 

IIL  Actio  Publiciana  in  rem, — ^This  action  is  given  to  a  honaftde  potseaaor,  whose 
right  will  be,  but  is  not  yet»  perfected  by  uiueapio.  Usufruct  and  praedial  servitudes 
may  be  thus  vindicated,  when  there  ie  iiraditio  or  patientiat  by  the  owner  of  the  servient 
land.     (D.  6,  2,  11, 1.) 


'  Ait  Pnetor :  "  Quo  ex  catUUo  Uli  aquam  dueere  ah  eo,  eui  ejus  rei  jus  fuit^  per- 
miisum  eet ;  quominus  ita,  uti  permissum  est,  ducai,  vim  fieri  veto,  Q^andoque  de  opert 
Joeiendo  interdictum  erU,  damni  ifrfecti  cavenjuMbor    (D.  48,  20, 1,  88.) 
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IV.  Actio  onmt/erefMlt.— According  to  some,  this  Mrritude,  which  had  the  peoi- 
Uarity  of  having  an  obligation  to  repair  added  to  it,  had  a  special  action.  (D.  B»  5, 
6,2.) 

EMPH  YTEUSI& 

Definition. 

The  tenure  afterwards  called  emphyteusis  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
long  or  perpetual  leases  of  lands  taken  in  war  granted  by  the 
Roman  State.    The  rent  given  for  such  land  was  called  vedigd 
and  the  land  itself  ager  vectigalis.     The  advantages  of  the 
perpetual  lease  were  appreciated  by  corporations,  ecclesias- 
tical and  municipal.    Corporate  bodies  are  generally  inefficient 
landlords ;  and  a  tenure  that  practically  relieves  them  from 
all  concern  in  the  management  of  the  land,  and  gives  them 
simply  a  right  in  perpetuity  to  an  annual  sum,  seems  most 
beneficial  for  their  interests.    The  same  tenure  was  adopted 
by  private  individuals,  under  a  new  name,  at  least  after  the 
time  of  Constantino,  and  was  extended  from  lands  to  houses. 
The  State  still  had  its  agri  vectigalea^  but  the  perpetual  tenure 
given  by  private  persons  and  corporations  was  called  emphf- 
teiLsis,  the  land  fundus  emphyteuticarius^  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  given  eniphyteiUa.    It  may  be  defined  as  a  grant  of  land 
or  houses  for  ever,  or  for  a  long  period  (D.  6,  3,  3),  on  the 
condition  that  an  annual  sum  (canon)  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner 
or  his  successors,  and  that  if  such  sum  is  not  paid  the  grant 
shall  be  forfeited.     (D.  6,  3,  1,  pr. ;  D.  6,  3,  2.)     The  person  to 
whom  the  grant  is  made  is  not  owner,  but  he  has  Praetorian 
actions  for  the  property  against  all  possessors,  and  therefore 
has  a  right  in  rem,     (D.  6,  3,  1,  1.) 

The  question  whether  the  emphyteuta  is  inlaw  owner,  appears 
in  the  controversy  long  agitated  among  the  jurisconsults, 
whether  he  was  a  purchaser  or  a  mere  hirer.  To  have  regarded 
him  as  a  purchaser  would  have  made  him  owner,  and  the  position 
of  the  vendor  {dominus  emphyteuseos)  extremely  precafioaa 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  emphyteuta  were  a  mere  hirer, 
the  rules  applicable  to  hire  would  be  out  of  place,  considering 
the  perpetual  nature  of  his  interest.  Such  are  the  considera- 
tions that  may  be  supposed  to  have  influenced  the  Emperor 
Zeno  (A.D.  475-491)  to  terminate  the  dispute  in  the  mannei 
stated  in  the  Institutes. 

So  very  closely  akin  are  buying  and  selling  to  letting  and  hiring,  that  in 
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certain  cases  the  question  is  usually  raised  whether  the  contract  is  one  of 
buying  and  selling  or  of  letting  and  hiring. 

[It  has  been  raised,  for  instance,  where  anything  is  let  out  for  all  ttme^ 
as  is  the  case  with  the  land  of  townsmen  {mumcipes\  let  on  the  express 
condition  that  so  long  as  the  revenue  {vectigal)  is  duly  paid,  the  estate 
sball  not  be  taken  away  either  from  the  original  tenant  {conductor)  or 
from  his  heir.  But  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  this  is  a  case  of  letting 
and  hiring.] 

This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  lands  made  over  to  be  enjoyed  for  all 
time  J  that  is  to  say,  on  condition  that  so  long  as  the  rent  or  income  {pensio^ 
redtius)  is  paid  for  them  to  the  owner,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  take  away  an 
estate  of  this  sort  either  from  the  original  tenant  or  his  heir,  or  from  any 
one  to  whom  he  or  his  heir  may  have  sold  it,  given  it  as  a  present  or  as  a 
dowry,  or  alienated  it  in  any  other  way  whatever.  Now,  a  contract  such 
as  this  caused  doubts  among  the  earlier  writers ;  and  some  thought  it 
a  case  of  letting,  others  of  selling.  The  lex  Zenoniana  was  therefore  passed, 
which  determined  that  the  contract  of  emphyteusis  had  a  peculiar  nature, 
and  must  not  lean  on  either  letting  or  selling,  but  must  rest  on  agree- 
ments of  its  own.  It  determined  further,  that  if  any  special  agreement 
were  made,  it  should  stand  just  as  if  this  were  the  nature  of  the  contract ; 
but  that  if  no  special  agreement  were  made  in  regard  to  the  risk  of  the 
property,  then  if  the  property  wholly  perished,  the  risk  thereof  should  fall 
on  the  owner,  whereas  partial  damage  should  be  the  tenant's  loss.  This  is 
the  law  now  in  use  by  us.    (G.  3.  145 ;  J.  3,  24,  3.) 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Rights  of  Emphyteuta, 

1.  Use  and  enjoyment  (utendi  fruendt).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  right  of  the  emphyteuta  was  larger  than  the 
right  of  the  usufructuary,  but  how  much  larger!  Probably 
the  .scantiness  of  passages  beariug  on  this  subject  shows  that 
few,  if  any,  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  emphy  teuta.  The 
emphyteuta  must,  perhaps,  for  this  purpose,  be  compared  with 
the  bona  Jide  possessor  rather  than  with  the  usufructuary ;  for 
the  emphyteuta,  like  the  former,  and  unlike  the  latter,  was 
entitled  to  the  fruits  as  soon  as  they  were  separated  from  the 
land,  whether  gathered  or  not.  (D.  22,  1,  25,  1.)  The  em- 
phyteuta was  subject  apparently  to  no  other  restriction  than 
that  be  must  not  depreciate  the  property.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  evidence  of  this  view  is  that  he  was  not  entitled  to 
compensation  for  improvements.     (C.  4,  66,  2.) 

2.  Alienation.  The  emphyteusis  passed  to  the  heirs,  and, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions,  could  be  alienated.  Hence  the 
greater  including  the  less,  it  could  be  hypothecated  (D.  13,  7, 
16,  2),  or  burdened  with  servitudes.     (D,  43,  18,  1,  9.) 
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B.  Duties  of  Emphyteuta- rights  in  personam  of  rfomtnttf 
emphyteuseos, 

!•  To  pay  the  rent  agreed  npon  (canon\  without  any  pre- 
vious demand,  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  and  notwithstanding 
partial  loss  of  the  property.  (C.  4,  66, 1.)  This  could  not  be 
increased  by  the  owner  {dominus  emphyteuseos,)  (C.  11,  70,  3.) 
The  usufructuary  paid  no  rent. 

2.  He  must  manage  Xh^  property  so  as  not  seriously  to  reduce 
its  value ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  interfered  with  on  the  grounds 
upon  which  a  usufinictuary  may  be  sued,  that  he  does  not  act 
like  a  good  paterfamilias,     (Nov.  120,  8.) 

3.  He  must  pay  all  the  burdens  attached  to  the  holding  of 
the  land;  and  deliver  the  receipts  (apochae)  to  the  owner 
(dominus  emphyteuseos).     (C.  4,  66,  2  ;  C.  10, 16, 2.) 

These  were  the  rules  applicable  in  the  absence  of  special 
agreement ;  but  if  any  variation  were  made,  it  would  be  sup- 
ported.   (C.  4,  66,  2.) 

INVKSTPTIVE  Facts. 

I.  By  agreement  in  writing  {pactum).    (0.  4,  66,  1.) 

n.  By  prescription  (not  by  usucapio).    (D.  6,  2,  12,  2.)    By 

analogy  to  servitudes  we  may  infer  prescription;  and  in  the 

case  of  a  possessor  without  title,  the  Umit  of  forty  years  (negative 

prescription)  seems  to  be  given  by  Anastasius.    (C.  11,  61, 14.) 

DivBSTrnva  Facts. 

t  The  total  loss  or  destruction  of  the  property. 

n.  Prescription — ^possession  by  the  owner  for  the  requisite 
number  of  years  (usucajno  libertatis). 

HI.  Surrender  or  merger  {confusion  consolidatio). 

IV.  Forfeiture.  In  the  absence  of  special  agreement^  an 
emphyteusis  was  forfeited — 

1.  For  deterioration  of  the  property. 

2.  For  non-payment  of  rent,  when  the  land  was  held  from  an 
ecclesiastical  corporation,  for  two  years ;  in  any  other  case 
three  years.    (C.  4,  66,  2  ;  Nov.  7,  3,  2.) 

3.  If  the  emphyteuta  do  not  produce  to  the  owner,  within 
three  years,  the  receipts  (apochae)  for  public  burdens.  (G  4, 66, 2.) 

4.  If  he  attempts  to  transfer  the  emphyteusis  without  com- 
plying with  the  rules  prescribed.    (C.  4,  66,  3.) 

If  the  owner  would  not  receive  the  rent,  with  the  object  of 
causing  a  forfeiture,  the  emphyteuta  was  empowered,  in  the 
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presence  of  witnesses,  to  deposit  the  money  in  sealed  bags ;  and 
this  tender  was  equal  to  payment.    (C.  4,  66,  2.) 

Transvestitive  Facts. 

1.  By  beqnest  from  the  emphytenta.     (D.  SQ,  1,  71,  5.) 

2.  Alienation  by  delivery  in  the  lifetime  of  the  emphytenta. 
This  right  was  not  unqualified.  The  consent  of  the  dominits 
was  necessary,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  new  emphyteuta. 
The  owner  had  the  right  of  pre-emption.  The  proceedings 
to  be  adopted  are  prescribed  by  Justinian.  (C.  4,  66,  3.) 
The  emphyteuta  ought  to  transmit  to  the  dominie  formal  notice 
of  the  sum  that  a  purchaser  is  willing  to  give  for  it.  The  owner 
has  two  months  to  decide  whether  he  will  take  the  emphyteusis 
at  that  siun ;  and  if  he  wishes  it,  the  transfer  must  be  made  to 
him.  If  he  does  not  buy  at  the  price  named  within  two  months, 
the  emphyteuta  can  sell  to  any  fit  and  proper  person  without  the 
consent  of  the  dominus.  If  such  a  person  is  found,  the  dominus 
must  accept  him  as  his  emphyteuta,  and  admit  him  into  posses- 
sion either  personally  or  by  written  authorisation,  or  by  attesta- 
tion, before  notaries  or  a  magistrate.  For  this  trouble,  the 
dominus  was  entitled  to  charge  a  sum  {laudemium)  not  exceeding 
two  per  cent,  on  the  purchase-money.  If  the  owner  does  not 
make  the  acknowledgment  within  two  months,  then  the  emphy- 
teuta can,  without  his  consent,  transfer  his  right  to  another  and 
give  him  possession. 

EXVEDISS. 

1.  The  emphyteata  baa  an  action  in  rem  {iUSU»\  given  after  the  analogy  of  the 
vindioatlon  for  ownership.  2.  If  he  is  only  a  bona  fide  possessor,  he  has  the  actio 
PubUciana  in  rem,  8.  He  has  all  the  actions  and  interdicts  requisite  to  protect  his 
rights  of  enjoyment,  like  a  osnfructuary  ur  owner. 

SUPERFICIES. 
Definition. 

Superficies  or  jus  superfidarium  is  a  right  to  the  perpetual 
enjoyment  of  anything  built  upon  land,  on  payment  of  ah  annual 
rent  (pensio).     (D.  6, 1,  74 ;  D,  6,  1,  73,  1 ;  D.  43,  18,  2.) 

Rights. 

A«  Bights  in  rem  of  Superfi^rius, — 1.  Enjoyment  and  use 
{utendi  fruendi).  (D.  43,  18,  1,6;  D.  43,  18, 1,  1.)  2.  AUena- 
tion,  pledging,  or  burdening  with  servitudes.  (D.  20,  4,  15 ; 
D.  43,  18, 1,  9 ;  D.  43,  18, 1,  7.) 
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B.  The  duties  of  Superficiarius  were  to  pay  his  annaal  renti 
etc..  just  as  in  the  case  of  emphyteusis. 

Investitive  and  Transvestitivb  and  Divestitive  Facts 
Same  as  in  emphyteusis. 

RnriDiss. 

1.  Actio  in  rem  {utUU),    (D.  6, 1,  75 ;  D.  18, 1,  1,  6 ;  D.  48,  18,  1,  3.) 

2.  The  posaeeaoty  interdicts  generally,  m  an  owner  or  poraeaaor.     (D.  43, 16, 1, 5.) 
S.  Special  interdict.    The  Prastor  aaya  :  "  As  under  the  tenna  of  letting  or  hiring 

you  enjoy  one  of  the  other,  the  tupetficies  in  dispute,  neither  by  violence  nor  by  stealth 
nor  by  leave^  I  forbid  any  violence  to  be  used  in  order  to  hinder  the  enjoymenl  II 
any  other  action  in  regard  to  the  supeificia  is  demanded,  after  hearing  the  case 
{eau$a  eognita),  I  will  give  it."  (D.  48,  18,  1,  pr.)  The  object  of  this  interdict  wan 
to  give  a  right  in  rem;  previously  to  its  introduction,  the  euperfciariut  could  only 
sue  on  his  contract,  or,  if  he  were  disturbed  by  third  parties,  call  on  the  owner  to 
transfer  to  him  his  actions  against  the  disturbers.    (D.  43,  18, 1»  1.) 

This  interdict  was  introduced  after  the  analogy  of  the  interdict  uH  ponidetia  and 
is  governed  by  the  same  rules  (D.  48,  18,  1,  2);  cauta  cognila,  if  for  a  short  period, 
no  actio  in  rem;  but  If  for  a  long  period,  an  actio  in  rem  will  be  given.  (D.  43, 18, 
1.8.) 


SECOND  SUB-DIVISION. 

DEPENDENT  RIGHTS  lAT  REM. 

Rights  in  rem^  of  which  the  leading  groups  have  been  now 
enumerated  and  described,  may  exist  either  for  their  own  sake— 
that  is,  for  the  benefit  they  confer,  and  for  no  ulterior  purpose — 
or  they  may  be  created,  not  for  their  utility  to  the  person  that 
enjoys  them,  but  as  a  means  towards  another  end.  Thus  rights 
of  ownership  may  be  given  to  a  man  as  security  for  rights  in 
personam.  If  A.  owes  B.  money,  B.'s  only  remedy  is  against  A^ 
and  if  A.  fails,  his  debt  is  worth  nothing ;  but  if  A.  gives  B. 
property,  which  can  be  converted  into  money  on  condition 
that  if  A.  fails  to  discharge  his  debt,  B.  may  sell  the  property 
and  pay  himself  out  of  the  proceeds,  B.'s  position  is  very  much 
strengthened.  Such,  then,  is  the  aspect  of  a  pawn  or  mortgage 
towards  a  creditor ;  it  is  a  mode  of  strengthening  the  weak 
point  of  all  mere  rights  in  personam^  by  giving  the  creditor 
valuable  rights  that  avail  against  the  whole  world. 

As  regards  a  debtor,  a  mortgage  may  be  looked  at  in 
another  Ught;  it  is  a  way  by  which  he  may  obtain  tem- 
porary accommodation  without  entirely  parting  with  his  pro- 
perty. The  first  device  by  which  this  was  accomplished  in 
the    Roman  law  was  simple.      An  actual  conveyanoe    was 
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execnted  by  the  borrower  to  the  lender,    with    an    agree- 
ment (contraetuB  fidudae)^  that  if  the  purchase-money  were 
repaid  by  a  day  named,  the  lender  wonld  re-convey  the  pro- 
perty to  the  borrower.     The  conveyance  was   formal   and 
effectual  in  law  to  vest  the  ownership  in  the  lender.     How  long 
this  continued  to  be  the  only  mortgage  known  to  the  Roman 
law  it  is  not  easy  to  guess ;  but  at  some  period  unknown  a 
revolution  in  the  character  of  the  mortgage  was  very  quietly 
accomplished  by  a  simple  edict  of  the  Prsstor.       By  the  old 
arrangement,  the  borrower  obtained  his  accommodation  at  a 
great  risk.     He  gave  up  his  ownership  (ju8  in  rem)^  and  got  in 
exchange  only  an  action  against  the  lender  {ju»  in  personam)^ 
who  might  meanwhile  have  sold  the  property,  and  deprived 
the  borrower  of  his  remedy.     The  borrower  ran  a  serious  risk, 
and  was,  in  fact,  left  very  much  to  the  honour  of  the  lender. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  with  what   emphasis  of  vituperation 
CScero  denounces  unjust  lenders;  because  it  shows  that  the 
instinctive  desire  of  the  lawgivers  was  to  strengthen  the  weak 
point  of  the  mortgage.      Where  the  law  is  weak,  honour  is 
strong.     Thus,   a   lender  who   on   being  paid  his  money,  re- 
fused to  restore  the  property,  or  had  deprived  himself  of  the 
means  of  doing  so,  was  held  to   be   infamous.     (Cicero   pro 
Caecina,  3,  7-9.)  * 


^  Tlie  completenen  of  oor  lyflteiii  of  Uwb  makes  it  difficult  for  as  to  rMliao  th* 

•eiitiiiMnts  of  penoos  in  a  progreniTe  oommunity»  where  legal  remedies  are  imperfect 

^'A  delyt  of  honour'*  is,  however,  eren  in  these  days  osoally  paid  in  preference  to 

iqgal  debts.     If,  then,  the  fear  of  disgrace  makes  a  man  pay  such  a  debti  to  which  a  dis- 

credttaUe  odour  always  dings,  we  can  understand  how  powerful  the  same  motive 

was  when  tlie  debt  was  held  to  be  binding  in  conscience  by  public  opinion.     In  truth, 

tike  sodal  sanction,  as  it  precedes  in  time  the  sanction  of  law,  so  it  continues,  while 

the  law  is  imperfect,  to  afford  a  substitute  by  no  means  faiefficient.     In  very  small 

oommnnitiea  tiie  social  sanction  is  most  powerful ;  and,  indeed,  the  want  of  l^gal 

remedies  begins  to  be  keenly  felt  only  when  communities  become  so  large  as  to  impair 

the  effective  operation  of  the  social  sanction.    "  Customaiy  law,**  as  it  is  sometimes 

<:sl]ed  not  very  accurately,  rests  in  small  communities  upon  the  solid  basis  of  the  social 

asaction,  enforced  in  case  of  neceisity  by  exclusion  from  the  society.    At  this  stage, 

"csstom  "  10  more  correctly  described  as  "  positive  morality,"  In  the  sense  explained 

I7  Austin,  that  11,  not  the  dictates  of  a  man's  conscience,  but  the  rules  that  his 

s^^hboars  require  him  to  observe  on  pain  of  their  displeasure. 

In  Rome,  *  curious  survival  existed  in  the  shape  of  w^amto,  an  institution  partly 
kgal,  partly  political.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  ancient  jurisprudeoce  of 
fiooie  is  its  intense  Formalism.  Even  when  tribunal  were  fully  establijihed,  and  un- 
'{oestioimig  obedience  was  given  to  the  civil  jurisdiction,  the  law  hesitated  to  interfere^ 
^aoept  when  the  transactions  were  of  the  most  formal  and  solemn  character.  To 
•bridge  the  golf  that  thus  separated  the  ^  positive  law  "  from  the  "  positive  morality  " 
8<  the  Bomana^  power  was  given  to  the  censor  to  brand  offenders  with  ignominy  in  the 
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The  change  introdaced  bj  the  Prs&tor  wae  one  that,  without 
really  weakening  the  security  of  the  lender,  gave  complete 
protection  to  the  borrower.  It  proceeded  on  the  distinction 
already  described  between  possession  and  property.    Let  the 

Register  of  cituEena,  aod  to  degrade  a  member  of  the  8eimte  or  order  of  EquitOt  or 
to  remove  a  man  from  his  tribe,  and  thus  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  be  a  soldier.  Ib 
this  way,  the  sanction  of  public  ojiinion  came  almost  to  merge  in  a  legal  institatioo ; 
but  the  imperfection  of  the  machinery  necessarily  limited  its  application  to  groM 
breaches  of  oonfidenoe  and  to  offences  of  a  criminal  character,  that  were  not  yet 
brought  within  the  scope  of  the  criminal  law. 

Various  instances  have  been  mentioned  in  which  a  defendant,  in  addition  to 
ordinary  damages,  was  subjected  to  it^ami€L,    A  condemnation  for  theft,  robbery, 
injuria,  or  fraud,  entailed  infamy.     So  a  partner,  a  mandaiarius,  a  dtponiarivtt 
tutor,  a  mortgagee  (in  eorUractug  fidwHae  only),  if  condemned  for  wilful  breach  of  duty, 
was  held  to  be  infamous.    (D.  8,  2,  1 ;  Clc.  pro  Caeo.,  7-9.) 

The  exact  consequences  of  if^amia  have  been  the  subject  of  dispute.  Tht  lesson 
appears  to  be  that  ir^amia  was  a  republican  punishment,  carrying  with  it  ezdutiab 
from  political  life ;  not  merely  from  office  {konoret),  but  even  from  the  right  to  vote  m 
elections  {tuffroffium).  The  exclusion  from  public  offices  seems  to  have  been  oontiBneJ 
under  the  Empire.  (0.  12,  1,  2  ;  D.  48,  7, 1,  pr.)  Another  effect  of  i^famia  vm 
exclusion,  under  the  edict  of  the  PrsBtor,  from  the  office  of  attorney.  No  one  codd 
act  on  behalf  of  another  in  a  lawsuit,  if  he  were  infamous  within  the  meaning  of 
the  edict.  (D.  8,  1,  1,  5.)  This  implied  that  the  in&mous  person  could  not  bring  s 
popularit  actio  (D.  47,  23,  4),  unless  he  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  result  of  the 
action.  (J.  4,  18,  11.)  Again,  no  infamous  person  could  act  as  a<2«essor  to  a  magis- 
trate. (D.  1,  22,  2.)  When  infamy  was  attached  to  a  man  by  judgment  of  a  ooozt 
of  law,  it  could  be  removed  only  by  the  authority  of  the  Emperor.     (D.  8^  1, 1, 10.) 

Another  disability  imposed  on  the  it^fames  during  the  Empire  was  removed  by 
Justinian.  The  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea,  while  having  for  its  main  object  the 
encouragement  of  marriage,  introduced  certain  restraints  on  marriage  with  the  object 
of  preventing  high-born  persons  eontracting  marriage  with  those  beneath  their  statioB. 
It  also  prohibited  freebom  men  from  marrying  certain  classes  of  women.  Aoooidiog 
to  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  Ux  Julia  by  the  jurisconsults,  the  restriction  wai 
extended  to  all  persons  declared  infamous.  But  Justinian  repealed  the  lex  Julia  in  so 
far  as  it  imposed  restraints  on  marriage,  and  thus  deprived  ii^amia  of  one  of  its 
stings. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  if\famia  rendered  a  person  incapable  of  being  a 
to  a  legsl  transaction  or  in  a  court  of  law.  Savigny's  opinion  is,  that  ii 
persons  were  not  as  such  excluded  from  giving  evidence,  but  that  most  of  the  persons 
disabled  from  acting  as  witnesses  by  special  statutes  were  at  the  same  time  In&mons. 
The  XII  Tables  contain  a  provision  that  if  a  witness  to  a  mandpaiio  refoaes  to  give 
evidence  in  support  of  the  transaction,  he  shall  be  infamous  (tflspro6tt«^and  intettabiUt} 
The  interpretation  put  upon  the  word  intestdbUi*  in  later  tunes,  was  not  merdy  that 
the  infamous  person  could  not  be  a  witness  in  court  (D.  22, 5, 15,  pr.),  but  that  he  could 
not  take  part  in  any  transactions  requiring  witnesses.  (D.  28,  1,  26.)  ThiH  be 
oould  not  make  a  will.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  special  disability  nipinMiwI  by 
the  word  intettafnUi  existed  only  when  created  by  a  special  statute,  and  thorelote  was 
not  in  all  cases  a  result  of  i^famia, 

'  Qui  9€  ntrU  testarier  librepemve  fuerit,  m  tettimonium  faiaiur,  iwipnibut  imiata- 
ItiUi  que  eito. 
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lender  in  effect,  said  the  Prsator,  have  the  possession  of  the 
property ;  bnt  let  the  ownership  remain  with  the  borrower : 
let  him  retain  his  right  in  rem^  and  all  the  benefits  (as,  e.g.y 
usucapio)  that  are  attached  to  ownership.     The  lender  has  the 
actual  possession,  and  (if  so   agreed  npon)  the  right  of  sale 
(guarded  by  conditions  preventing  an  improper  or  wrongful 
sale),  which  make  him  as   secure  as  if  he  were  owner;  the 
borrower  is  still  owner,  and  has  therefore  a  remedy,  not  only 
against  the  lender,  but  against  the  whole  world.     This  then 
was  a  typical   mortgage,   in  which  the  lender   obtained  as 
much,  and   only  as  much,  as   was   necessary  to   secure   his 
loan,  and   the  borrower,  with  the  smallest  possible  loss,  ob- 
tained the  accommodation  that  he  desired.    This  is  the  pignns 
of  the  Roman  law. 

When  first  authorised  by  the  Praetor,  the  pignus  was  con- 
stituted on  a  narrow  but  instructive  basis.  The  Praetor 
sanctioned  snch  a  security  only  when  the  thing  in  question 
was  actually  given  into  the  possession  of  the  lender.  Hence 
the  difference  between  the  contract  of  fiduda  and  that  of 
pignus:  in  the  former,  there  was  a  formal  conveyance  by 
mancipatio  or  eessio  in  jure  (G.  2, 59)  ;  in  the  latter,  there  was  no 
conveyance,  but  only  change  of  possession.  Once  the  thing 
^as  in  his  possession,  the  lender  had  the  right  of  sale ;  other- 
wise, he  had  not. 

But  although  an  improvement  on  the  Jiducia,  the  pignus 
was  still  inconvenient.  The  lender  did  not  always  desire  the 
possession  of  the  thing  pledged,  nor  did  the  borrower  always 
wish  to  part  with  the  possession.  Loss  might  be  inflicted 
on  the  borrower  without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  the 
lender.  Plainly,  then,  a  last  step  remained  to  be  taken, — ^to 
dispense  vsdth  the  transfer  of  possession.  The  last,  or  rather 
the  penultimate  step,  was  due  to  one  Servius,  of  whom  nothing 
seems  to  be  known  but  the  name,  and  that  he  lived  before 
Cicero,  who  introduced  an  action  by  which  he  gave  the  landlord 
of  a  farm  a  right  to  take  possession  of  the  stock  of  his  tenant 
for  rent  due,  when  the  tenant  had  agreed  that  the  stock  should 
be  treated  as  a  pledge.  This  was  the  actio  Serviana.  It  was 
extended,  under  the  designation  of  Actio  quasi-Servianay  or 
hypoihecariaj  to  all  cases  in  which  it  was  agreed  between 
borrower  and  lender  that  anything  should  be  a  pledge  when 
possession  "was  not  delivered  to  the  lender.  Hence  arose  the 
hypotheca,  or  pledge  of  a  thing  by  mere  agreement  (without  any 

2£ 
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formality),  and  without  the  delivery  of  possession.  The  remedy 
of  Servius  availed  not  only  against  the  borrower,  but  against 
all  other  persons,  and  thus  established  a  true  right  in  rem,  0:i 
the  other  hand,  the  borrower  kept  his  property  in  his  possession, 
and  enjoyed  it  until  he  made  default  in  the  payment  of  his  debt; 
thus  suffering  no  present  inconvenience,  and  being  enabled  to 
borrow  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  the  three  stages  marked 
by  the  words  Fiducia^  Pignus^  Hypotheca,  were  successive,  that 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  higher  process  the  lower  disap- 
peared. In  point  of  fact,  pledges  with  and  without  possession 
continued  to  exist,  and  were  subject  to  precisely  the  same  rules, 
so  that  they  fall  to  be  considered  together,  and  may  in  fact  be 
treated  as  one.  (D.  20, 1, 5, 1.)  The  earliest  {fidiida)  long  co-ex- 
isted with  the  other  two,  and  may  have  flottrished  up  to  the  time 
of  Constantino.  That  Emperor,  however,  gave  it  a  death-blow, 
for  he  abolished  the  lex  commiasoria^  which  was  of  the  essence 
of  the  fidvxna ;  namely,  that  if  the  money  borrowed  were  not 
repaid  by  a  given  day,  the  pledge  would  be  forfeited,  and 
become  the  absolute  property  of  the  lender.  Moreover,  when 
the  ancient  forms  of  conveyance,  mancipatio  and  eessio  in  jurts 
fell  into  disuse,  the  Jidticia  lost  the  other  pillar  upon  which  it 
rested ;  and  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  if  not  earlier,  it  had 
passed  into  oblivion. 

FIDUCIAE    CONTRACTUS. 

Definition. 

A  contractus  fidiLciae  is  when  anything  is  conveyed  by  man- 
cipatio or  cessio  in  jure,  with  the  condition  that  if  a  certain  sum 
is  paid  by  a  certain  day,  the  thing  shall  be  re-conveyed:* 

Rights. 

A.  Bights  of  Creditor.     I.  Rights  in  rem, 

1.  The  creditor  to  whom  anything  is  conveyed  {fidueiae  caufio) 
is  owner,  and  may  convey  the  property.  Thus,  if  a  creditor 
bequeaths  the  thing  to  some  legatee,  the  debtor  who  convevei. 
the  property  must  sue  not  the  legatee  for  the  thing,  but  the 
heir  of  the  deceased  for  damages.     (Paul,  Sent  2, 13,  6.) 

2.  The  creditor  has  an  inalienable  right  to  sell.    An  agrec- 

'  Fiducia  etf  cum  ret  tdigua  tum/endcbt  mviuat  pecuniae  gratia  vd  mameipttt^  ^ 
jure  cedUur,     (Itidor.  Orig.  F.  25,  23.) 
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ment  that  be  ehould  not  have  power  to  sell,  if  the  debtor  made 
default,  is  void ;  but  it  is  valid  so  far  that  the  creditor  must 
make  a  formal  notification  (solenniter  denuntiare)  to  the  debtor 
before  proceeding  to  the  sale.     (Paul,  Sent.  2,  13,  5.) 

U.  Right  in  per$onam.     The  creditor  is  entitled  to  expendi- 
ture on  improvements  {si  creditor  rem  fiduciariam  fecerit  meliorem). 
(Paul,  Sent.  2,  13,  7.)     A  second  mortgagee  has  a  right  to  pay 
off  a  prior  mortgagee  and  get  possession.    (Paul,  Sent.  2, 13, 8.) 
B.  Rights  of  Debtor. 

L  Rights  in  personam.  1.  He  may  sell  the  property  if  it  will 
yield  a  surplus,  and  the  creditor  is  bound,  on  receiving  his 
money,  to  remancipate  the  property,  and  enable  the  debtor  to 
give  a  good  title  to  the  purchaser.  (Paul,  Sent,  2, 13, 3.)  But 
lie  cannot  sell  to  the  creditor,  who  is  in  law  already  owner 
(D.  13, 7, 40,  pr.) ;  hor  can  the  creditor  buy  it  even  through  or  in 
the  name  of  another  person,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
debtor.     (Paul,  Sent.  2,  13,  4.) 

2.  If  the  creditor  sells  [before  the  day  named  for  forfeiture  (?)], 
the  debtor  is  entitled  to  any  surplus  after  discharging  the  claim 
of  the  creditor.    (Paul,  Sent.  2, 13,  1.) 

3.  The  debtor  is  entitled  to  a  reconveyance  on  paying  the 
sum  a^eed  upon  within  the  time  agreed  upon. 

4.  All  that  is  gained  through  a  slave  pledged,  goes  to  reduce 
the  principal  debt.     (Paul,  Sent.  2,  13, 2.) 

Investitive  Facts. 

Mancipation  Cessio  in  jure. 

Divestitive  Facts. 

1.  Fulfilment  of  condition,  default  of  debtor.     (Fiducia  com- 
miuitur)^ — {Cic.  Pro  Flaccoy  21,  49-51). 

2.  Usureceptio. 

There  are  still  some  further  grounds  on  which  a  man  can  acquire  by 
usuci^o  ivhat  he  knows  to  be  another's.  For  suppose  a  man  has  given 
by  tmtnciputio  or  by  in  jure  cessio  some  property  to  another  Jiduciae 
causoy  and  then  himself  comes  to  possess  that  same  property,  then  he  may 
acquire  it  by  usucapio  within  a  year,  and  that  even  if  it  be  landed  property. 
This  kind  g(  usucapio  is  called  usurecepiiOy  because  that  which  we  once  had 
re  DOir  recover  by  usucapio,    (G.  2,  59.) 

Now  e^^ty^fiducia  is  contracted  either  with  a  creditor  in  right  of  the  pledge, 
or  with  a  friend,  that  our  property  may  be  in  greater  safety  with  him.  If, 
then  it  is  -witti  a  friend,  usureceptio  is  certainly  open  to  us  in  any  case.  But 
it  with  a  creditor,  it  is  open  to  us  in  any  case  only  if  the  money  is  paid. 
^  lone.  Yk<y9r^'^^y  as  it  is  not  paid,  usureceptio  is  open  only  if  the  debtor 
has  neither  hired  the  property  from  the  creditor,  nor  asked  to  be  tenant-at« 
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will  (precario).    But  if  not,  a  gainful  usureceptio  is  open  to  the  debtor. 
(G.  2,  6a) 

Remedies. 

A.  Rights  inperionam  of  Creditor.   Actio  fidAieiae  contraria,  (Panl,  Sent  2, 13,7.) 

B.  Rights  in  personam  of  Debtor.     Actio  /Iduciae  directa. 

This  was  an  action  bonae  Jidei,  and  oondemnatirai  involved  infamy.    (Cic.  pro 
Caecina,  7-9.) 

PIGNUS   AND   HYPOTHECA. 

Definition. 

Between  pignus  (pledge)  and  hypotheca  (mortgage)  there  is  no  difTerencc, 
so  far  as  regards  the  actio  {quasi- ServiaiuC)  for  recovery.  For  when  creditor 
and  debtor  agree  that  any  property  shall  be  bound  by  the  debt,  then  that 
property  is  included  under  both  those  names.  But  in  other  points  there 
is  a  difference.  For  under  the  name  pignus  is  properly  included,  as  we 
say,  what  is  at  the  time  handed  over  to  the  creditor,  especially  if  moveable  ; 
whereas,  that  which  is  not  handed  over,  but  is  made  liable  by  the  bare 
terms  of  the  bargain,  is  properly  included  under  the  name  hypotkeca, 
(J.  4,  6,  7.) 

The  distinction  between  Pignut  and  Hypotheca  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  difference 
between  moveables  and  immoveables ;  but  some  jurists  thought,  erroneously,  that 
pignuM  was  confined  to  moveables.     (D.  50,  16,  238,  2.) 

Generally  a  pignus  or  hypotheca  consisted  of  rights  in  rem 
over  slaves  or  things,  given  as  security  for  rights  in  personam. 
But  it  might  consist  of  a  right  in  personam  that  the  debtor  had 
against  a  third  party,  given  as  security  to  the  creditor  for  a 
sum  due  by  the  debtor. 

Gaius  is  a  creditor  of  Titius  for  50  aurei^  and  Gaius  owes  Maevius  20  aurti.  Gains 
may  convey  to  Maevius  his  (Gaius*)  right  to  sue  Titius  for  50  aurei,  as  a  security  for 
the  20  aurei  he  owes  to  Maevius.  If,  in  enforcing  this  security,  Maevius  reeovets  the 
50  aurei  from  Titius,  his  debt  is  wiped  ofi^  and  he  must  hand  ihe  balance  to  Gains. 

Suppose,  instead  of  50  aurei,  Titius  owed  Gains  a  slave  on  a  contract  of  sale,  and 
that  Maevius  recovered  the  slave  from  Titius.  Then  Maevius  would  hold  the  slave  ss 
a  pledge  for  the  20  aurei  Gaiurowed  him.     (D.  13,  7,  18,  pr.) 

Again,  Titius  gives  a  loan  of  100  aurei  to  Gaius  to  rebuild  his  house,  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  acquires  an  implied  hypothec  over  the  house.  It  was  agreed  that  the  rents  of 
the  tenants  also  should  be  hypothecated  to  Titius.  Then  Titius  can  sue  the  tenanu 
(by  utUis  actio),  and  compel  them  to  pay  him  over  their  rents.     (D.  20,  1,  20.) 

Bights  and  Duties. 

A.  Bights  in  rem, 

(a.)  Bights  in  rem  of  creditor. 

I.  If  the  creditor  is  not  in  possession,  and  if  he  is  in  a  position 
to  sue  the  debtor  for  the  debt,  he  can  bring  an  action  to  recover 
the  possession  of  the  hypothec  from  him  or  from  anyone  in 
whose  hands  it  is.  (C.  8,  14,  18  ;  D.  20,  1,  17 ;  G  8,  28,  12  ; 
C.  8,  14,  15.) 
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If  there  is  an  agreement  that  the  creditor  shall  not  sue  for 
one  year,  the  same  period  will  be  applied  to  the  hypothec. 
(D.  20,  6,  5,  1.)  If  the  obligation  is  conditional,  possession  of 
the  hypothec  can  be  demanded  only  when  the  condition  has 
occnrred  and  the  debt  become  due.    (D.  20, 1, 13,  5.) 

II.  The  right  of  sale. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  creditor  can  by  agreement  alienate  a  pledge 
although  it  is  not  his  property.  But  perhaps  this  may  seem  to  be 
done  on  the  understanding  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  debtor  that 
the  pledge  should  be  alienated  ;  for  he  originally  made  the  agreement  that 
the  creditor  might  sell  the  pledge  if  the  money  were  not  paid 

But  lest  creditors,  on  the  one  hand,  should  be  hindered  in  pursuing  their 
rights,  and  lest  debtors  on  the  other  should  too  hastily  lose  the  ownership  of 
their  property,  we  have,  by  our  constitution,  taken  measures  and  fixed  a 
regular  course  of  procedure  in  the  enforced  sale  (distractio)  of  pledges,  by 
which  sufficient  and  ample  provision  is  made  for  the  interests  of  both  parties. 
(J.  2,  8,  I  ;  G.  2,  64.) 

The  provisions  made  by  JustiniBii  were  as  follow :—  If  the  parties  agreed  as  to  the 
manner,  time,  ete.,  of  the  sale,  their  agreement  was  to  be  observed  ;  if  nothing  was 
said  in  the  contract  as  to  the  power  of  sale  and  the  creditor  wished  to  sell,  he  must,  if 
he  had  possession,  give  formal  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  debtor  ;  or,  if  he  had  not 
poasession,  obtain  a  judicial  decree  ;  and  after  two  years  from  either  of  those  events  he 
oonld  sea     (C.  8,  84.  8, 1 ;  D.  13,  7,  4 ;  P.  13,  7,  5.) 

If  the  same  thiog  has  been  hypothecated  successively  to 
several  persons,  only  the  first  of  them  has  the  power  of  sale, 
unless  a  subsequent  creditor  has,  in  the  modes  hereafter  to  be 
described,  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  first.  (D.  20,  5,  5,  pr. ; 
C.  8,  18,  I  ;  C.  8, 18,  8 ;  C.  8,  18,  5.) 

The  power  of  sale  being  given  to  secure  a  debt,  cannot  be 
exercised  until  the  debt  really  exists  (D.  20,  5,  4)  ;  t.€.,  until  the 
creditor  is  in  a  position  to  sue  the  debtor;  and  it  ceases,  if  the 
principal  and  interest  are  paid,  (C.  8,  29,  2.)  But  the  power 
remains  until  the  whole  of  the  debt  is  discharged ;  and,  there- 
fore, so  long  as  any  part  of  the  debt  is  unpaid  (C.  8,  28,  6),  or 
of  the  interest,  or  of  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  the 
creditor,  the  creditor  retains  the  power  of  sale.     (D.  13,  7,  8.  5.) 

A  hypothec  is  made  to  secure  an  annual  payment,  to  corae  into  effect  only  if  the 
money  is  not  paid  on  each  proper  day  {nisi  8Ua  quaque  die  pecunia  toiuta  est).  A  sale 
cannot  take  effect  until  the  last  instalment  is  due  and  unpaid.  If,  however,  the  phrase 
is  that  it  comes  into  effect  if  any  of  the  money  is  not  paid  on  the  proper  day  («t  qua 
pecunia  »ua  die  toiuta  non  erit),  the  property  may  be  sold  after  default  of  the  first 
iufitabnfint.     (D.  18,  7,  8,  3  ) 

III.  The  right  of  foreclosure. 

The  Fiducta  was  essentially  a  self-acting  foreclosure ;  if  thr 
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debtor  did  not  pay  by  the  day  named,  the  pledge  became  the 
absolute  property  of  the  creditor.  After  the  analogy  of  this 
contract,  in  all  probability,  was  introduced  what  is  called  the 
Ux  commisaorioj  or  condition  that  the  pledge  should  be  for- 
feited to  the  creditor  if  payment  was  not  made  within  the  time 
limited.  As  we  have  seen,  this  condition  could  be  inserted  in 
mortgages  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  (C.  8,  35,  3.) 
About  a  century  earlier,  however  (a.d.  230),  Alexander  in- 
troduced a  new  kind  of  foreclosure,  "which  was  afterwards 
more  fully  developed  by  Justinian*  According  to  Alexander's 
constitution  there  must  be  a  public  notification  of  the  hypothec 
and  a  year  s  delay.  Finally,  the  ownership  could  be  got  by 
the  creditor  only  by  special  petition  to  the  Emperor.  (C.  8) 
34,  1.) 

Justinian  allowed  foreclosure  only  when  the  creditor  was 
unable  to  find  a  buyer  at  an  adequate  price.  If  the  debtor  and 
creditor  live  in  the  same  province,  the  creditor  must  give  formal 
notice  after  two  years  from  the  time  that  the  obligation  has 
accrued.  If  they  live  in  different  provinces,  the  creditor  must 
apply  to  the  provincial  judge,  who  will  serve  a  notice  on  the 
debtor,  giving  him  a  certain  time  to  come  in  and  pay  the  debt 
(C,  8,  34,  3,  2.)  If  the  debtor  cannot  be  found,  the  judgment 
gives  him  a  certain  time  to  appear ;  if  he  does  not  appear,  or 
appearing  does  not  pay,  the  creditor  will  obtain  the  ownership 
on  petition  to  the  Emperor.  After  that  the  debtor  has  still  two 
years'  grace ;  but  if  he  does  not  pay  all  principal  and  interest 
within  that  time,  the  ownership  of  the  creditor  becomes  irrevo- 
cable.    (C.  8,  34,  3,  3.) 

IV.  Bight  to  hypothecate  and  to  let  the  thing  hypothecated, 
or  to  transfer  the  hypothec  to  another.     (D.  20,  1,  23,  pr.) 

A.  is  creditor  of  B.,  and  hM  got  the  Tusculan  fann  hypothecated  to  secure  the  debt 
A.  can  in  turn  give  this  farm  to  C.  as  security  for  a  debt  due  by  him  to  C.  (C.  8» 
24,  2 ;  D.  20,  1, 18,  2  ;  D.  4i,  3,  14,  3 ;  C.  8,  24.  1.) 

If,  however,  B.  pays  off  A.'s  debt,  then  C.*s  hypothec  is  at  once  Annihilated. 
(D.  18,7,  40,  2.) 

A.,  instead  of  hypothecating  the  land,  could  sell  the  hypothec,  so  that  another 
should  succeed  to  his  place.    (D.  20,  4,  19.) 

(i.)  Rights  in  rem  of  the  debtor. 

Subject  to  the  rights  of  the  creditor,  the  debtor  still 
remains  owner  (dominus),  and  therefore  can  sell  the  thing  hypo- 
thecated, but  without  prejudice  to  the  creditor  (C.  8,  14,  9) ;  and 
may,  under  a  rescript  of  Severus,  sell  it  even  to  the  creditor. 
(D.  20,  5, 12,  pr. ;  C.  8,  14, 13.)    Also,  all  accessions  to  the  thing 
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hypothecated  belong  to  the  debtor,  and  he  sufieni  any  k>8B  that 
may  arise  by  injury  or  evil  befalling  it.  (D.  20,  1,  21,  2 ;  C.  4, 
24,  9.)  Hence,  -whatever  Ib  acquired  by  a  hypothecated  slave 
goes  to  reduce  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  debt.  (Paul, 
Sent,  2, 13,  2.) 

R  Duties  (reciprocal)  of  Creditor  and  Debtor. 

(a)  Duties  of  creditor  ^  Rights  in  pertonam  of  debtor. 

I.  To  return  the  thing  hypothecated  if  in  his  possession 
when  the  obligation  for  which  it  was  given  has  been  discharged, 
or  tender  of  payment  has  been  made.  (D.  13,  7,  9,  3 ;  D,  13, 
7,  40,  2 ;  D.  13,  7,  20,  2.)  It  would  appear  that  the  creditor 
could  retain  the  pledge  unless  other  money  that  he  lent  with- 
out hypothec  was  also  repaid  him,  at  least  if  he  had  possession. 
But  this  was  only  as  against  the  debtor.     (C.  8,  27,  1.) 

A  creditor,  too,  that  baa  received  a  pledge  is  under  an  obligatio  re.  For 
he  is  liable  to  an  actio pigneratitia  to  make  him  give  up  the  thing  he  received. 
U- 3. 14,4-) 

IL  If  the  creditor  exercises  hie  power  of  sale,  he  must  give 
the  surplus,  after  paying  himself,  to  the  debtor.  (D.  13,  7,  42.) 
If  he  has  not  got  the  money,  the  debtor  may  require  him  to  give 
his  authority  to  sue  the  purchaser.     (D.  13,  7,  24,  2.) 

III.  If  he  is  in  possession,  the  creditor  gathers  the  crop  and 
sets  it  off  against  the  debt.  (0.  4,  24,  1 ;  C.  4,  24,  3.)  This 
includes  the  services  of  slaves  and  the  rent  of  houses  (C.  4, 
21,  2),  and  generally  every  benefit  derived  from  the  property. 
Hence  also  any  damages  the  creditor  may  have  received  on 
account  of  things  stolen  must  be  added,  unless  the  debtor  was 
the  thief.     (D.  13,  7,  22,  pr. ;  D.  47,  2,  79.) 

The  creditor,  if  it  were  part  of  the  contract,  might,  however, 
keep  the  produce  {frvetus)  instead  of  interest ;  and  this  was  a 
well-known   arrangement  called   antxckretis.     (Ut  creditor  } 
pecuniae  debitae  usurt's,  fructus  rei  pi^noratae  habeat.)     (D.  20, 
11,  1;  0.13,7,33.) 

IV.  Generally,   the    creditor    is    answerable    for   wilful 
negligent  harm. 

But  since  a  pledge  is  given  for  the  good  of  both  parties— for  the  debti 
good,  because  the  money  is  more  readily  lent  him  ;  for  the  creditor's,  beca 
the  money  he  lends  is  in  greater  safety^it  is  held  to  be  enough  that 
creditor  in  guarding  the  property  should  use  all  possible  [exacia)  dillgev 
If  he  does  this,  and  yet  by  some  chance  mishap  loses  the  property, 
IS  not  answerable;  nor  is  he  hindered  from  claiming  the  money  lent- 
J,  14.  4) 
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(J.)  Duties  of  debtor  =  Rights  in  personam  of  creditor. 

L  If  be  is  in  possession  by  gratuitous  permission  or  hire 
from  the  creditor,  and  the  creditor  selk,  he  must  deliver  up 
possession,  and  is  liable  for  damages  if  he  does  not.  (D.  13, 
7,  22,  3.) 

II.  He  must  pay  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the 
creditor  for  the  property  hypothecated;  as,  e,g.,  repairing  a 
house,  or  medical  attendance  on  a  slave,  although  the  slave  died 
and  the  house  afterwards  was  burned.     (D.  13,  7,  8,  pr.) 

A  question  arises  whether  expenses  not  necessary,  but  beneficial  to  the  property, 
ought  to  be  allowed.  Paul  speaks  generally  of  improyements  (Paul,  Sent.  2,  18,  7), 
which  would  include  beneficial  expenditure  {tUile$  imperiMe).  Ulpian  speaks  with 
more  hesitation.  (D.  IS,  7,  25.)  He  reoommends  a  middle  course  to  the  judge :  on 
the  one  hand,  not  to  be  too  burdensome  on  the  debtor ;  and  on  the  other,  not  to  be  ton 
fastidious  in  disallowing  beneficial  expenditure  by  the  creditor.  He  puts  two  cues 
illustrative  of  his  meaning.  A  creditor  teaches  slaves  a  handicraft  or  skilled  work. 
If  this  was  done  with  the  consent  of  the  debtor,  of  course  the  expenditure  must  be 
allowed  ;  also,  if  the  creditor  only  followed  up  what  had  already  been  begun.  Neee^ 
sary  instruction  must  also  be  aUowed,  but  further  than  that  Ulpian  was  not  indised 
to  go.  The  other  case  is  somewhat  different.  A  large  forest  or  pasture  Is  hypothe- 
cated by  a  man  who  is  scarce  able  to  pay  the  creditor ;  this  creditor  cultivates  it,  and 
makes  it  worth  a  great  deal  of  money.  Ulpian  thought  it  was  too  hard  that  thte 
debtor  should  thereby  be  improved  out  of  his  property. 

III.  He  must  pay  all  damage  sustained  by  the  creditor 
through  the  use  of  the  thing  hypothecated.  Thus,  if  he 
knowingly  hypothecates  a  slave,  a  habitual  thief,  he  must  pay 
all  damage  suffered  by  the  creditor,  and  cannot  escape  by  sur- 
rendering (noxae  deditio)  the  slave  to  the  creditor.  (D.  13,  7, 
31 ;  D.  47,  2,  61,  3.)  But  if  he  were  ignorant  of  the  character 
of  the  slave,  he  was  permitted  the  indulgent  alternative.  (D. 
47,  2,  61,  1.) 

C.  Rights  of  Concurrent  and  Subsequent  Creditors  amonir 
themselves. 

I.  When  several  creditors  acquire  their  hypothec  in  tit- 
same  thing  at  the  same  time,  they  have  equal  rights :  one  hai^ 
no  preference  over  the  other.     (D.  13,  7,  20,  1.) 

II.  When  the  same  thing  is  hypothecated  at  different  time^ 
to  several  persons,  he  tliat  has  the  first  hypothec  excludes  al! 
the  others ;  he  is  entitled  to  be  paid  in  full,  and  the  balance 
only  is  distributed  among  the  subsequent  creditors  in  the  ordt- r 
of  priority. 

What  is  priority  in  time?  The  time  in  question  is  the  date 
of  the  contract  of  hypothec,  not  of  obtaining  possession,  nor  t.f 
the  debt  for  which  the  hypothec  is  given. 
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Tithn  hypothecates  his  farm  to  MaeWos,  and  nothing  is  said  abont  a  power  of  sale ; 
afterwards  he  hypothecates  the  same  farm  to  Gains,  giving  him  an  express  power  of 
oaie,  and  delivers  to  him  possession.  Maevius  is  prior,  and  is  entitled  to  be  paid  in 
fall  before  Gains  gets  anytldng.     (D.  20,  4,  12, 10.) 

Marcns  gives  a  loan  to  Fabins  without  security,  and  afterwards  Fabins  borrows 
from  Gallns,  and  gives  him  a  hypothec  on  his  estate.  Then  Fabins  gives  Marcus  a 
hypothec  on  the  same  estate.  6  alius  is  first,  because,  though  his  debt  is  later,  his 
contract  of  hypothec  is  earlier.     (D.  20,  4,  12,  2.) 

Servins  promised  money  to  Gains  conditionally,  and  by  way  of  security  at  the  same 
time  hypothecated  his  farm.  Before  the  condition  was  fulfilled  Servius  accepted  a  loan 
from  Titus,  and  hypothecated  the  same  farm  to  him.  Afterwards  the  sum  promised  to 
Gains  became  due,  the  condition  having  been  fulfilled.  Which  was  prior,  Grains  or 
Titus  ?  Gains  is  first,  because,  according  to  the  rule  of  Roman  law,  when  a  condition 
was  fulfilled,  the  obligation  was  regarded  as  taking  effect  from  the  moment  it  was 
made  ;  and  thus  Grains  was  first  witii  the  obligation  as  well  as  the  hypothea  (D.  20, 
4.  11, 1.) 

An  heir  pledges  a  farm  belonging  to  himself  as  security  for  a  conditional  legacy 
that  he  is  bound  to  pay.  Afterwards  he  pledges  the  same  farm  for  money  lent  to  him- 
aelf.  The  condition  of  the  legacy  is  fulfilled,  and  it  becomes  payable.  The  legatee  is 
preferred  to  the  lender,  because  of  the  retroactive  effect  of  a  fulfilled  condition.  (D. 
20,  i,  9.  2.) 

Prisons  hired  a  bath  from  Julius  from  the  next  kalends,  and  agreed  that  his  slave 
Eros  should  be  security  for  the  rent.  Before  the  kalends  Priscus  borrowed  money  from 
Maevius,  and  hypothecated  Eros  to  him.  In  this  case  Julius  had  priority  to  Maevius, 
although  there  was  nothing  actually  due  for  rent  at  the  time  Maevius  made  his  ad- 
vance. The  reason  assigned  is,  that  the  hypothec  was  attached  to  the  contract  of  hire 
in  such  a  manner  that,  without  the  consent  of  Julius,  it  could  not  be  got  rid  of. 
Jnlius  had  the  first  hypothec.     (D.  20,  4,  9,  pr. ) 

Grallus  agrees  with  Sempronius  to  lend  him  money  by  a  certain  day,  the  farm  of 
Sempronitts  to  stand  as  security.  Then,  before  any  money  had  been  advanced,  Sem- 
pronius borrowed  from  Titius,  and  hypothecated  the  same  farm.  Gallus  afterwards 
advanced  money,  under  the  agreement,  to  Sempronius.  Which  has  priority,  Gallus 
or  Titius  ?  It  seems  Titius  had  the  priority.  The  distinction  between  this  and  the 
former  case  seems  to  be  as  follows :  When  Priscus  hired  the  bath,  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  prevent  the  obligation  accruing  for  the  security  of  which  the  hypothec  was 
granted.  Unless  he  were  relieved  by  Jnlius  from  the  contract  of  hire,  the  rent  became 
doe  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time,  whether  Priscus  occupied  the  bath  or  not.  In  the 
second  case,  Sempronius  certainly  was  not  bound  to  accept  any  money  from  Gallos, 
even — which  is  doubtful — if  Gallus  were  bound  to  advance  the  money.  It  lay,  there- 
fore, entirely  with  Sempronius  whether  any  obligation  would  be  incurred  towards 
Galltis  or  not.  This  seems  to  distinguish  the  case  from  conditional  obligations,  in 
which  the  condition  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  debtor ;  and  thus  no  obligation  arose 
between  Gallus  and  Sempronius  until  Gallus  actually  advanced  his  money.  This 
being  posterior  to  the  advance  of  Titius,  the  latter,  accordingly,  had  priority.  (D. 
20,  4,  1,  1 ;  D.  20,  4,  11,  pr.) 

A  farmer  [coloniu)  agreed  with  his  landlord,  Titius,  that  the  stock  brought  on  the 
farm  should  be  hypothecated  for  the  rent.  Before  bringing  to  the  farm  part  of  what 
would  be  stock  he  pledged  it  for  a  loan  to  Maevius.  Then  he  brought  it  to  the  farm. 
Here  Maevius  has  the  priority,  because  the  agreement  with  the  landlord  did  not  give 
hittt  a  hypothec  until  the  stock  was  actually  on  the  farm.     (D.  20,  4,  11,  2.) 

A  pei'son  that  pays  off  a  prior  creditor  ie  entitled  to  priority. 

Seius  borrowed  from  Titius,  and  hypothecated  to  him  a  house.  Then  he  borrowed 
from  Maevius,  hypothecating  the  same  house.    Gains  now  advanced  money  to  Seius 
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to  enable  him  to  pay  off  Titins,  on  oondition  that  he  should  have  the  hypothec  thftt 
had  been  given  to  Titius.  Gaiua  is  prior  to  Maevius.  (D.  20,  4,  12,  &)  But  th« 
contract  must  be  clearly  on  the  condition  that  the  same  thing  should  be  hypothe- 
cated, and  that  Gaius  should  take  the  place  of  Titius  {ut  idem  pigwiu  et  oUi^eUtr,  H  in 
Unsum  ejus  tftceedat).  (C.  8, 19,  1.)  In  the  same  case,  Maevius  had  a  right  to  pay 
off  Titius  {jus  offsrendi)  on  tendering  the  amount  of  the  debt  and  interest  for  which 
the  house  was  hypothecated.     (C.  8,  19,  4  ;  D.  20,  4,  20.) 

Lucius  Titius  advanced  money  on  interest  on  a  hypothec ;  and  to  the  same  debtor 
Maevius  advanced  money  afterwards  on  the  same  security.  Is  Titius  entitled  to 
priority  for  the  interest  due — ^not  only  before,  but  after  the  advance  of  Maevius  f  He 
is  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  interest  and  principal.    (D.  20,  4,  18.) 

Maevius  advanced  a  sum  to  Titius  on  a  hypothec  of  a  house,  and  afterwards  SdoB 
lent  60  aurei  on  a  hypothec  of  the  same  house.  Subsequently  Maevius  made  s 
further  advance  of  40  awrei  on  the  same  security.  Suppose  the  house  was  not  worth 
more  than  the  first  advance  of  Maevius  and  the  60  aurei  of  Sdus.  If  Seius  paid 
Maevius  the  first  advance  and  interest,  he  was  entitled  to  hold  the  house,  and  paj 
himself  before  Maevius  could  claim  the  second  advance  of  40  aureL    (D.  20,  4,  20.) 

Exceptions  the  to  rule  of  priority. 

The  Romans  had  no  registration  of  mortgages,  either  for 
moveable  or  immoveable  property.  But  if  a  hypothec  were 
made  by  a  public  deed — 1.«.,  sealed  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses and  prepared  by  a  notary  (tabellio) — it  had  priority 
over  hypothecs  attested  only  by  private  documents.  Leo  gave 
the  same  privilege  of  priority  to  a  private  writing  signed 
by  three  good  and  respectable  witnesses  (C.  8,  18,  11) ;  and 
Justinian  continued  and  confirmed  the  privilege.  (Nov.  73, 1.) 
But  in  certain  cases  priority  in  time  was  postponed  to  other 
considerations. 

1.  The  Imperial  Exchequer  (Fiscus)  came  before  all  creditors 
for  arrears  of  fines.     (C  4,  46,  1.) 

2.  If  money  was  advanced  to  buy  office  {militia)  expressly 
on  the  condition  of  obtaining  priority,  the  loan  obtained  priority. 
(Nov.  9,  7,  4.) 

3.  A  married  woman  has  the  first  preference  in  suing  for  the 
recovery  of  her  doa^  but  she  has  no  preference  in  respect  of  the 
donatio  ante  nuptias.     (C.  8,  18,  12,  pr.-2.) 

We  have  also  given  her  an  implied  mortgage  {hypothecd) ;  and  further, 
we  have  held  that  she  is  to  be  preferred  to  other  mortgagees,  but  only  when 
she  is  trying  in  person  to  recover  her  dower.  It  is  forethought  for  her  alooc 
that  has  led  us  to  bring  in  this  rule.    (J.  4,  6,  29.) 

4.  An  advance  of  money  on  the  security  of  any  house  or 
property  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it  from  destructioD, 
ranks  next  in  order  of  preference.     (D.  20,  4,  5.) 

Other  privileged  hypothecs  rank  according  to  their  priority 
in  time,  but  are  preferred  to  all  non-privileged  hypothecs. 
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l\  The  hypothec  of  pupils  oTer  property  bought  by  their 
tutors  with  their  money.     (D.  20,  4,  7,  pr. ;  C.  7,  8,  6.) 

2°.  The  hypothec  of  one  that  advances  money,  or  pays  for 
the  rebuilding  of  a  house,  on  that  house.     (D.  42,  5,  24, 1.) 

3^  The  hypothec  that  one  has  over  a  thing  bought  with  his 
money,  if  he  has  specially  bargained  for  it  at  the  sale.  (C,  8, 
18,  7.) 

Other  hypothecs  took  the  rank  determined  by  their  order  in 
time ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  added,  that  all  secured  creditors 
were  preferred  to  those  that  were  not  secured  by  pledge  or 
bypothec.     (C.  8, 18,  9.) 

Investitive  FACTa 

A.  Modes  of  Creating  a  Hypothec. 

(a)  By  agreement  between  debtor  and  creditor. 

I.  Simple  agreement  (nuda  conventio\  without  any  formality, 
without  writing,  and  without  delivery  of  possession.  (D.  13, 
7, 1,  pr.)  This  was  strictly  hypotheca.  The  precise  words  are 
immaterial,  provided  they  disclose  an  undertaking  that  anything 
shall  be  hypothecated  to  secure  the  performance  of  any  obliga- 
tion. (D.  20,  1,  4.)  Thus,  a  person  in  his  absence  might 
liypothecate  his  property  by  letter  or  messenger.  (D.  20,  1, 
23,  1.)  The  agreement  was  generally  in  writing,  but  that  was 
not  essential.     (C.  8,  14,  12.) 

IL  Simple  agreement,  with  delivery  of  possession  to  the 
creditor  {pignus).    (D.  13,  7,  1,  pr.) 

III.  By  last  will.  If  the  debt  is  in  existence,  the  hypothec 
dates  from  the  death  of  testator ;  if  not,  then  from  the  exist- 
ence of  the  debt.     (D.  13,  7,  26,  pr.) 

(b.)  By  operation  of  law  (tacita  hypotheca). 

Certain  persons  in  respect  of  certain  debts  were  invested  by 
special  enactments  with  a  hypothec  over  the  whole  or  particular 
parts  of  the  property  of  their  debtors.  We  may  divide  those 
cases  into  two  groups,  according  as  the  creditor  had  a  hypothec 
over  all  the  property  of  his  debtor,  or  over  particular  things- 
only. 

(a.)  Implied  hypothec  over  all  the  property  of  the  debtor. 

1.  The  hypothec  of  the  Exchequer  (Fiscus)  extended  to  all 
the  property  of  its  debtors,  and  even  of  the  sums  due  to  them 
{namifia)  if  they  were  ascertained  and  undisputed  {liquida), 
whether  the  debt  was  for  taxes  or  contract.  (D.  49,  14,  46, 
3  ;  C.  8,  15,  1 ;  C.  8, 15,  2  ;  C.  4,  15,  3.) 
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2.  The  husband  bad  a  hypothec  for  the  dos^  if  he  were  evicted 
from  the  dotal  property.     (C.  5, 13,  1,  1.) 

3.  A  wife  or  her  heirs  had  a  hypothec  over  the  husband's 
property  for  the  restitution  of  her  dos.     (C.  5, 13,  1,  1.) 

4.  Pupils  and  minors  had  a  hypothec  over  the  property  of 
tutors  and  curators,  as  security  against  maladministration. 
(C.  5,  37,  20.) 

5.  So  children  under  potestaft  over  the  property  of  their  father 
in  respect  of  the  property  coming  to  them  on  the  mother's  ride 
(bona  matema).     (C.  5,  7,  8  ;  C.  6,  61,  G,  4.) 

6.  So  also  legatees  and  Jideicommissarii  over  the  property 
of  the  deceased,  in  security  for  the  payment  of  their  legacy  or 
trusta     (C.  6,  43,  1 ;  C.  6,  43,  3 ;  Nov.  108,  2.) 

(jS.)  Implied  hypothec  over  specified  property  of  the  debtor. 

1.  The  most  important  instance  was  Urban  Hypothec.  Thw 
was  an  implied  hypothec  that  the  landlord  had  over  the  furniture 
in  the  house  hired  from  him,  as  security  for  the  rent,  and  all 
other  claims  that  he  might  have  against  his  tenant  (inquilinu^) 
arising  out  of  the  contract  of  letting.  (D.  13,  7,  11,  5;  D.  20, 
2,  4,  pr.)  This  hypothec  was  originally  confined  to  Rome  and  its 
suburbs,  and  was  extended  to  the  provinces  only  by  JustiniaB. 
(C.  8,  15,  7.)  It  applied  to  granaries  (horrea)^  inns  (deversoriai 
and  threshing-fioors  (areae)^  as  well  as  to  dwelling-houses,  but 
not  to  farms  (praedta  rustica.)     (D.  20,  2,  4,  1 ;  C.  8,  15,  5.) 

In  one  respect  this  impUed  hypothec  was  peculiar.  It  did  not 
prevent  the  manumission  of  any  of  the  household  slaves  (D.  20. 
2,  6),  unless  owing  to  arrears  of  rent  steps  had  been  taken  U^ 
enforce  the  hypothec.  (D.  20,  2,  9.)  The  proper  mode  was  to 
send  a  public  official  to  the  premises  to  make  an  inventory,  and 
put  a  mark  on  the  property,  after  which  the  tenant  could  not 
deal  with  it.     (D.  19,  2,  56 ;  D.  47,  10,  20.) 

2.  RuEiAL  Hypothec  was  not  of  the  same  extent  as  urban 
hypothec.  In  the  case  of  urban  hypothec,  all  things  brought 
(invecta  et  illata)  for  use  on  the  premises,  even  without  thf 
knowledge  of  the  tenant,  were  included  in  the  security ;  bnt  in 
the  case  of  urban  hypothec  only  by  special  agreement,  and  then 
only  things  brought  for  permanent  use.  (C.  4,  6,  5,  5  ;  D.  20, 1 
7, 1  ;  D.  20,  1,  32.)  But  the  landlord  had  an  implied  hypothec- 
over  the  crops  (fructus).  (D.  20,  2,  7,  pr.)  The  hypo- 
thec attaches  to  the  crop  (ftnictua)  from  the  moment  it  if 
gathered. 

3.  A  person  that  lent  money  expressly  to  rebuild  a  house,  ur 
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paid  the  cost  of  rebuilding,  had  an  implied  hypothec  over  the 
house.     (D.  20,  2,  1.) 

4.  Pupils  have  a  special  hypothec  over  property  bought  by 
their  tutors  with  their  money.  (D.  27,  9,  3,  pr. ;  C.  7,  8,  6.) 
Justinian  gave  members  of  the  corporation  of  bankers  {coUe- 
gium  argentariontm)  a  special  mortgage  on  immoveables,  bought 
by  their  clients  with  money  advanced  by  them.  (Nov.  136, 
3.)  But  generally,  a  person  Mrith  whose  money  anything  was 
bought  had  no  hypothec  over  it,  unless  by  express  agreement. 
(C.-8,  14, 17.) 

B.  In  respect  of  what  Obligations  could  a  Hypothec  be 
contracted  t 

Generally,  it  may  be  said,  every  obligation  (jus  in  personam) 
could  be  reinforced  by  hypothecation,  whether  it  were  con- 
ditional or  unconditional,  and  whether  past,  present,  or 
future.  The  obligation  might  be  one  that  could  not  be  given 
efiFect  to  by  any  action  (naturalis  obligatio)  (D.  20,  1,  5,  pr.), 
unless  where  the  result  would  have  been  to  evade  a  positive 
law,  such  as  the  Senatus  Consultum  Mctcedonianum  or  Senattu 
Consultum  Velleianum.  (D.  20,  8,  2.)  The  person  that  gives 
the  hypothec  need  not  be  the  debtor;  any  one  may  give  a 
hypothec  over  his  own  property  for  an  obligation  incurred  by 
another,  whether  that  obligation  was  or  was  not  incurred  on 
his  behalf.     (D.  20,  1,  5,  2  ;  D.  13,  7,  9,  1.) 

C.  What  Rights  may  or  may  not  be  hypothecated. 

The  general  rule  was  that  whatever  could  not  be  sold  (be- 
cause it  was  not  in  cammercio)  could  not  be  hypothecated.  (D. 
20,  3,  1,  2  ;  D.  20,  1,  24.)  Hence  freemen,  or  res  divini  juris, 
could  no  more  be  hypothecated  than  sold.  (C.  8,  17,  3  ;  C.  8, 
17,  6.)  But  one  that  had  a  power  of  sale,  although  not  owner, 
as  a  tutor  or  procurator,  could  hypothecate.  (D.  13,  7,  11,  7  ; 
D.  20,  1,  11,  pr.) 

What  accedes  to  anything  hypothecated  falls  under  the 
hypothec,  and  is  added  to  the  security  of  the  creditor.  The 
creditor  has  thus  the  same  rights  over  the  children  of  a  female 
slave  as  be  has  over  the  slave  herself.  (C.  8,  25,  1  ;  D.  20, 1, 
29,  1.)  So  a  house  built  on  hypothecated  land  is  subject  to  the 
hypothec     (D.  13,  7,  21.) 

Divestitive  Facts. 

L  By  the  extinction  of  the  obligation  to  secure  which  the 
hypothec  was   created.     The   obligation   must   be  wholly  ex- 
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tinguished  before  any  portion  of  the  hypothecated  property 
can  be  reclaimed.  (D.  20,  1,  19  ;  D.  13^  7,  8,  1  ;  C.  8,  28,  6.) 
The  creditor,  as  has  been  observed,  could  retain  the  property 
until  all  his  expenses  were  paid  (D.  20,  6,  1,  pr.),  and  interest,  if 
such  had  been  included  in  the  agreement  (D.  20,  1,  13,  6.)  If 
the  creditor  refused  payment,  then  by  a  proper  tender  of  the 
amount  due,  i.«.,  by  oflfering  the  money  deposited  in  a  sealed  bag 
{deponere  consignatum),  the  hypothec  was  released.     (C.  8,  25, 2.) 

II.  By  sale  of  the  property  hypothecated.  Sale  extinguishea 
the  hypothec,  but  does  not  release  the  debtor,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  amount  obtained  sufficed.     (D.  12,  1,  28.)  j 

III.  By  voluntary  release  of  the  things  hypothecated  {remUsio 
pignoris).  A  release  of  the  creditor  might  be  either  express 
or  implied.    It  was  given  by  implication  in  numerous  ways. 

1.  By  accepting  some  other  security ;  thus  by  agreeing  that  a 
surety  should  be  taken  instead  of  the  pledge.     (D.  20,  6,  5,  2.) 

2.  By  consenting  to  the  sale  of  the  thing  hypothecated  (D. 
50, 17, 158),  unless  the  hypothec  was  expressly  reserved.  (D.  20, 
6,  4,  1.)  The  mere  fact,  however,  of  his  knowing  that  the 
debtor  sold  the  thing,  did  not  show  that  the  creditor  consented 
(D.  20,  6,  8,  15),  unless  the  sale  had  been  duly  advertised,  and 
had  taken  place  with  his  knowledge  and  without  any  objection; 
in  which  case  his  consent  was  presumed.     (C.  8,  26,  6.) 

A  creditor  consented  to  the  sale  of  a  hypothec,  if  it  brought  10  aurei.  The  debtor 
sold  it  for  5  aurei.  As  the  terms  of  the  consent  were  not  complied  with,  the  hypcv- 
thee  18  not  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  creditor  consented  to  sell  it  for  5  aurei, 
and  it  brought  10,  the  sale  is  final,  and  the  hypothec  at  an  end.  (D.  20,  6,  8,  14.) 
If  the  consent  was  to  a  sale  within  a  year,  and  the  thing  was  sold  after  the  year,  the 
hypothec  remained.     (P.  20,  6,  8,  18.) 

A  thing  is  pledged  to  Sempronius,  and  afterwards  to  Titius.  With  the  consent  ol 
Sempronius  it  is  then  pledged  to  Marcus.  By  this  Sempronins  loses  his  hypothec,  said 
if  Marcus  did  not  specially  bargain  to  take  his  place,  Titius  has  priority  to  l£arcin. 
(D.  20,  6, 12. )  But  it  is  really  more  a  question  of  fact  than  of  law.  Did  Sempromut 
intend  to  give  up  his  hypothec,  and  did  not  Marcus  intend  to  take  his  place  ?  Tiukt 
is  the  question  to  be  settled  by  the  evidence  in  each  particular  case.     (D.  20, 4,  1*2,  4.V 

Titius  lent  money  to  Seius  on  the  security  of  a  farm,  which,  however,  was  already 
hypothecated  to  the  State.  Titius  paid  ofif  the  money  due  to  the  State.  MLaevius 
appeared  claiming  a  hypothec  prior  to  the  State.  It  appeared,  however,  that  Mae  vin$ 
was  a  party  to  the  deed  of  mortgage  made  by  Seius  to  the  State,  in  which  it  w»« 
warranted  that  the  farm  was  free  from  any  mortgage.  Held  that  Maeviua  ^waa 
estopped  from  setting  up  his  prior  mortgage.     (D.  20, 6, 9,  1.) 

3.  By  returning  the  title-deeds  of  the  property.    (C.  8,  26,  7J 

4.  By  returning  the  thing  pledged  to  the  debtor,  not  merely 
for  his  use  during  the  pleasure  of  the  creditor  {precarw)^  \>\x\ 
with  the  intention  of  releasing  the  pledge.     (C.  8,  26,  9.) 
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IV.  By  merger  (confusio).  The  hypothec  is  at  an  end  when 
the  debtor  becomes  the  heir  of  the  creditor,  or  the  creditor 
acquires  the  ownership  of  the  thing  by  purchase  or  otherwise. 
(D.  20,  6,  9,  pr.) 

Tltias,  the  bona  fidt  possessor  of  Stichus,  pledges  him  to  Maevius,  and  Moevius 
gives  Titius  the  temporary  use  of  the  slave.  Then  Gaius,  the  true  owner,  dies, 
leaving  Maevius  his  heir.  The  hypothecation  is  at  an  end,  and  only  the  holding  at 
will  {^j^cariwaC^  exists.     (D.  13,  7»  29.) 

V.  Destruction  of  the  thing  hypothecated.  If  the  thing 
pledged  perishes,  necessarily  all  rights  in  respect  of  it  are  at 
an  end.  (D.  20,  6,  8,  pr.)  But  the  hypothec  of  raw  material 
was  considered  to  be  terminated  if  that  material  was  converted 
into  a  manufactured  article  ;  and  hence  it  was  usual  to  insert 
words  to  cover  the  event  of  specification  {quaeque  ex  silva  facta 
ruUave  sunt).  (D.  13,  7,  18,  3.)  But  a  mere  change  in  a  thing 
(mutatto  ret)  did  not  terminate  the  hypothec.  If  a  house  were 
removed,  the  ground  was  still  subject  to  the  hypothec  (D.  20, 
1,  29,  2)  ;  or  if  uncultivated  ground  were  made  a  vineyard  or 
built  upon.     (D.  20,  1, 16,  2.) 

VL  Prescription.  The  right  in  rem  of  the  creditor  was  lost 
if  the  thing  mortgaged  were  possessed  bona  fide  by  anyone 
(other  than  the  debtor  or  his  heir)  for  the  usual  period  of  ten 
or  twenty  years.     (C.  7,  36,  1 ;  C.  7,  36,  2.) 

Remedies. 

A.  In  respect  of  Rights  in  rem  of  Creditor. 

I.  To  obtain  possession  of  the  thing  hypothecated. 

The  actio  Serviana  (and  also  the  queui-Serviana,  called  also  hypotkecarict^ 
for  enforcing  mortgages)  owes  its  existence  to  the  Praetor's  jurisdiction.  By 
the  actio  Serviana  sl  man  tries  a  suit  as  to  the  goods  of  a  coionus  (tenant- 
farmer)  that  are  held  by  him  as  a  pledge  for  the  rent  of  the  lands.  By  the 
quasi' Serviana  again,  creditors  follow  up  their  pledges  or  mortgages.    (J.  4, 

6,7.) 

1.  This  action  was  in  rem  for  the  recovery  of  the  thing  hypothecated  from  the 
debtor,  or  from  any  third  person  having  possession  of  it.     (C.  4, 10, 14.) 

2.  Uke  other  actions  in  rem,  it  may  be  brought  by  the  heirs  of  the  creditor. 
(D.  18,  7,  11,  4.) 

3.  When  the  defendant  is  the  debtor,  he  cannot  require  the  creditor  first  to  sue 
himself  or  the  sureties  for  the  debt  (C.  8,  14,  24) ;  but  when  another  had  possession, 
he  could,  under  the  later  legislation  of  Justinian,  require  the  creditor  to  proceed  first 
againat  the  debtor  and  his  sureties  {Un^ficium  ordinit  a.  exaistionis),     (Nov.  4,  2.) 

4.  Prescription  (negative).  This  action  could  be  brought  against  mcUa  fidt 
poeseflBora  up  to  thirty  years  (0.  7,  89,  7,  pr.),  and  prior  to  a.d.  625,  against  the 
debtor  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  In  favour  of  the  latter,  however,  Justinus  limited  the 
actio  ^[uaH-Serviana  to  forty  years.     (C.  7,  89,  7,  1.) 
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II.  PoaBesaoTj  remedies. 

1.  Interdicts  for  retaining  and  recovering  possession;  Uti  Pouidetit,  Vnk 
Vi,€te. 

2.  Interdictum  Salvianum  and  Quan-Salvianum,  for  acquiring  possesrion.  "There 
Bi  an  interdict,  too,  called  Salvianum,  that  is  a  means  of  gaining  possesdoo.  It  is 
used  by  a  landlord  to  gain  possession  of  a  tenant-farmer's  effects  when  expRssIj 
pledged  for  the  rent.*'  (J.  4, 15,  3  ;  6.  4,  147.)  These  interdicts  correspond  pceci8el.T 
to  the  actio  Serviana  and  quaai-Serviana,  They  tested  the  question  of  poasestiinn  m  the 
others  did  of  right.  The  Salvianum  was  given  to  the  landlord,  the  quati-Salnamm  tn 
any  creditor.  At  first  the  remedy  was  confined  to  the  debtor,  and  the  interdict  ooold 
not  be  brought  against  a  third  party,  as  when  the  debtor  had  sold  the  thing.  (C.  «S 
9.  1.)  But  it  seems  that  even  against  a  purchaser  from  a  debtor,  a  utUe  inUrdietim 
could  be  brought.  (D.  43,  33,  1,  pr.)  If  there  are  two  creditors  having  a  right  to  the 
pledge,  the  proper  remedy  is  the  action,  not  the  interdict.     (D.  43,  38,  2.) 

B.  Rights  in  penonam. 

(a)  Of  the  Debtor.    Actio  pigneratitia  directa. 

1.  The  object  is  to  recover  the  thing  pledged  on  payment  of  the  debt, 

or,  if  it  is  sold,  the  surplus. 

2.  It  is  brought  by  the  debtor  or  his  heirs  against  the  creditor. 

3.  The  burden  of  proving  the  debt  is  on  the  creditor ;  of  the  payment  of 

it,  on  the  debtor.    (C.  4,  24, 10.) 

4.  Prescription.    No  prescription  avails  against  the  debtor  or  his  hein 

if  they  are  ready  to  pay  the  debt     (G.  4,  24,  12.) 

(b)  Of  the  creditor.    Actio  pigneratitia  contraria. 

The  object  is  to  enforue  the  duties  owing  by  the  debtor  to  the  creditor. 
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EIGHT  IN  PBRSOSAU—OBLiaAflO. 

IN  Roman  law,  contract  is  classified  as  a  branch  of  obligatianes. 
Contract  may  be  defined  as  consisting  of  those  rights  in 
personam  that  arise  from  the  mutual  assent  of  the  parties,  and  is 
distinguished  from  those  rights  in  personam  that  are  established 
bj  law,  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the  parties.  Obligatio  is, 
therefore,  correlative  to  right  in  personam.  The  duty  corre- 
sponding to  a  right  in  persoruim  is  an  obligatio.  Obligatio  is 
thus  contrasted  with  dominium,  *^  The  es&ence  of  an  obligatio/' 
says  Paul,  "  does  not  consist  in  this,  that  it  makes  a  thing  ours, 
or  a  servitude  ours  [t.€.,  it  does  not  give  us  rights  in  rem],  but 
that  it  binds  another  to  give  something  to  us  or  do  some* 
thing  for  us,"  ^ 

Obligatio  is,  however,  of  wider  extent  than  primary  rights  in 

personam.    It  is  exactly  coextensive  with  actiones  in  personam. 

It  is  thus  applied  to  the  obUgation  imposed  upon  a  person  who 

has  violated  a  right  in  rem  to  pay  compensation  or  a  penalty. 

Thus,  while  every  right  in  personam  was  enforced  by  an  actio 

in  personam,  every  right  in  rem  was  not  enforced  by  an  actio  in 

rem^     Some  rights  in  rem  were  enforced  by  actiones  in  rem,  but 

other  rights  in  rem  were  enforced  by  actiones  in  personam.     The 

distinction  was  that  if  the  existence  of  a   light  in  rem  were 

in  dispute,  the  appropriate  proceeding  was  an  actio  in  rem; 

but  if  the  right  was  admitted,  and  the  question  was  whether 

the  right  had  been  violated,  the  remedy  was  an  actio  in  per- 

sonanu     The  distinction  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  Institutes. 

Of  all  actions  in  which  a  question  between  parties  is  raised  on  any  matter 
before  judges  or  arbiters,  the  chief  division  is  into  two  distinct  kinds,  namely, 
in  retn  (for  a  thing),  and  in  personam  (against  a  person). 

The  actions  a  man  brings  against  a  person  under  an  obligation  {pbligatus) 
to   him,  either  by  reason  of  contract  or  of  wrong-doing  (ex  malejicio),  are 

^  *'  OUyqQlAonum  McMantta  wm  in  to  conaistit  ut  aUquod  carpus  nostrum  aut  tervi' 
\vlew^  vuutramfaeiat  itd  ut  idium  nabU  obUringat  ad  dandum  alijuid  vd  faciendum  vd 
cnaesiamdum."    (D.  ii,  7,  8.) 
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actions  in  personam  given  to  meet  the  case.  In  them  he  alleges  in  his  state- 
ment of  claim  that  his  opponent  ought  to  give  or  do  something,  or  he  puts  it 
m  certain  other  ways. 

An  action  may  be  brought  against  a  man  that  is  under  no  legal  obligation, 
but  against  whom  some  one  is  moving  about  something  in  dispute.  In  this 
case  the  actions  that  are  given  are  in  rem.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  is  in  pos- 
session of  some  corporeal  thing  which  Titius  affirms  is  his,  and  the  possessor 
says  he  is  owner,  then  if  Titius  alleges  in  the  statement  of  claim  that  it  is 
his,  the  action  is  /«  rem.  Similarly,  if  a  man  brings  an  action  to  assert  a 
right  he  claims  over  a  thing — a  farm  for  instance,  or  a  house,  or  a  right  of 
usufruct,  or  of  passage  over  a  neighbour's  farm,  or  of  driving  beasts,  or  of 
leading  water  from  a  neighbour's  farm — the  action  is  in  rem,    (J.  4,  6,  i.) 

It  is  manifest  that  a  precisely  similar  distinction  may  exist  in 
the  case  of  contract ;  for  either  the  existence  of  the  contract 
may  be  the  question  in  dispute,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  pro- 
perty, or  the  contract  may  be  admitted,  and  the  only  question 
is  whether  it  has  been  performed.     But  these  two  classes  of 
questions  were  disposed  of  in  the  same  action,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  property,  one  set  of  questions  was  disposed  of  by  vin- 
dication and  the  other  by  actions  tx  delicto.    In  the  case  of  rights 
in  rem  the  Roman  Law  distinguished  between   primary  and 
sanctioning  right43,  because  there  were  distinctive  actions  for 
each  class  of  rights  ;  but  in  the  case  of  rights  in  personam  there 
were  no  distinctive  actions,  and  no  discrimination  was  made 
between   primary  rights   and   sanctioning   rights.      We  may 
classify  legal  topics  from  the  standpoint  of  primary  rights,  or  from 
that  of  sanctioning  rights,  but  we  cannot  leap  from  one  to  the 
other  without  introducing  cross-divisions.     (See  pp.  135-137.) 

Obligatio  is  a  legal  bond  that  ties  us  down  so  that  we  must  needs  do 
something,  according  to  the  laws  of  our  State.     (J.  3,  13,  pr.)* 

AdttrtTv/imur—"  we  are  bound.  **     An  obligation  is  something  that  binds  a  specified 
person  or  persons.     This  is  an  essential  element  of  a  right  in  pertonam, 

Alicujvs  aolvendae  ret. — Elsewhere  the  place  of  the  word  iolvere  is  taken  by  tlu«« 
words — darey  facere,  praestare.  Solvere  was  perhaps  intended  to  be  substituted  as  a 
generic  term  for  those  three  words  ;  but  if  so,  the  selection  was  not  happy.  It  le^ds 
almost  inevitably  to  the  tautological  language  of  Theophilus  {xarajSaKseh  ro 
i'jro^tiXS/iivoi),  to  pay  a  debt,  thus  introducing  in  the  definition  the  very  won)  to  be 
defined.  Moreover,  solvere  is  a  technical  term  in  the  Roman  Law,  designating  otw 
particular  mode  of  terminating  an  obligation  [tolutio) ;  and  it  is  not  well  to  d^scrib^ 
the  general  object  of  obligation  by  a  word  employed  usually  for  a  specific  divestitive 
fact.  The  intention  of  the  Institutes  doubtless  is  to  describe  in  the  moat  ^exver^ 
language  the  objects  of  an  obligation,  and  these  are  either  acts  or  forbearances.  *Xli{ 
sphere  of  obligations  cannot  be  made  narrower.     For  an  obligation  or  jut  m  per^o^^n 

^  Obliffotio  est  juris  vinculum,  quo  neoeuUate  adetringimur  aliev^us 
secundum  nostrae  civitaiis  jura. 
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diBen  trtimjus  in  rem  ia  this  nsspect,  that  the  duties  corresponding  to  it  may  be,  and 
most  commonly  are,  positive,  whereas  rights  in  rem  imply  duties  that  are  wholly 
negative,  consisting  wholly  of  forbearances. 

The  expressions  dare,  facere,  praettare,  given  by  Paul  (D.  44,  7,  3),  are  taken 
from  the  forms  of  actions  in  Roman  procedure.  An  action  in  personam  was  an  action 
to  enforce  a  jus  in  peraonam  (leaving  delicts  out  of  account),  and  the  intentio  of  the 
formula  stated  that  the  defendant  ought  to  give,  do,  or  make  good  (dare,  facere, 
praestare),  (G.  4,  2.)  In  some  actions  the  word  "  give  "  alone  was  used  si  paret  eos 
dare,  oportere)  (G.  4,  41)  ;  in  ethers,  both  to  "  give "  and  to  "  do "  {quidquid  paret 
Sumerium  Negidium  Aulo  Agerio  dare,  facere,  oportere)  (G.  4,  47) ;  while  in  other 
cases  praestare  seems  to  have  been  employed. 

Dare  has  two  difiFerent  meanings.  (1.)  In  its  strictest  technical  sense  it  means  to 
convey  property  so  as  to  make  the  receiver  a  true  owner.*  This  was  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  it  when  used  in  the  ancient,  formal  contract  of  stipulatio.  (D.  45,  1,  75, 
10.)  (2.)  Often,  however,  dare  signifies  that  the  possession  of  the  thing  merely,  and 
not  the  ownership,  must  be  delivered.  The  obligation  of  a  seller,  in  the  contract  of 
sale,  was  only  to  deliver  the  thing,  not  to  make  a  good  title  to  it.  These  two  mean- 
ings coincide  with  the  distinction  between  dominium  and  possessio. 

Facere  is  a  general  tei'm,  often  including  dare.  (D.  50, 16,  218.)'  It  is  even  used 
when  dare  would  seem  to  be  the  better  word,  as  when  one  is  obliged  to  give  up  a 
thing  deposited  with  one  for  safe  keeping.  (D.  50,  16,  175.)  In  the  formulae,  when 
a  definite  sum  was  demanded,  dare  seems  alone  to  have  been  used  ;  when  a  sum  not 
ascertained  was  demanded,  then  facere  was  added.  An  obligation  may  be  not  to  du 
(non  fOfCere).  A  ooomion  example  is  when  a  person  undertakes  not  to  sue  for  a  debt. 
tD.  46,  1,  75,  7.) 

Praestare  does  not  occupy  so  distinguished  a  place  in  the  formulae.  It  is  found, 
aooording  to  Savigny,  in  iihe  formulae  in  actions  for  delicts,  as  signifying  to  make  good 
any  damage  or  loss.  Yon  Vangerow  suggests  that  it  was  the  word  employed  in  a 
certain  kind  of  equitable  actions  {actiones  in  factum  praescriptis  verbis),  to  which  the 
words  of  the  old  formulae  did  not  apply.  For  the  purpose,  however,  of  the  definition 
of  obligation,  it  is  tautological  All  that  is  wanted  is  a  term  for  acts  and  forbear- 
ances, and  the  best  phraseology  would  have  been  to  say  that  all  obligations  consist  in 
faciendo  (acts),  or  in  nonfaciendo  (forbearances). 

The  expressions  already  quoted  exhaust  all  that  is  really  essential  to  a  definition,  but 
there  lemaan  several  phrases  in  the  text  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  without  notice. 
Juris  vinctUum. — The  natnre  of  an  obligation,  as  a  tying  of  two  persons  together, 
ia  deeply  fixed  in  Roman  Law.     It  is  implied  in  the  old  contract  of  nexum, 

Seeemlale. — This  means  that  it  has  not  been  left  to  the  free  choice  of  the  promiser 
whether  he  will  do  what  has  been  agreed  upon  or  not.  A  debtor  is  one  from  whom 
Tnouey  can  be  exacted  against  his  will.* 

Tititia  has  sold  a  slave  to  Gains,  but  on  the  understanding  that  either  party  may 
withdraw  from  the  bargain.  There  is  no  obligation  between  them,  as  Titius  is  not 
bound  to  deliver  the  slave  unless  he  pleases.    (C.  4,  38, 13.) 

TitioB  sold  a  slave  to  Gains  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  slave's  accounts  should 
be  satisfactory  (m  raivone*  domini  computasset  arbitrio).  If  this  were  understood  to 
m.ean  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  master,  there  was  no  obligation  ; 
bat  the  jiirista  held  that  the  meaning  was,  if  the  accounts  would  satisfy  a  just  man 
{arbUrio  boni  viri),  and  if  the  accounts  were  such  as  ought  to  be  accepted,  the  sals 
was  valid  ;  otherwise  not.     (D.  l8, 1,  7,  pr.) 


1  Som  videntur  data,  quae  eo  tempore  quo  dantur  aeeipieniis  non  Jiunt,   (D.  50, 1 7, 1 67. ) 
3  Ver&uM  facere  omnem  omnino  faciendi  causam  amplecHtur  dandi,  sclvendi,  ntoner- 
andij  Jtuiicandi,  ambulandL 

'  l>Mlor  it  tntelligitur  a  quo  invito  exlgi  pecunia  potest     (D.  50,  16,  108.) 
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KKT73,  Creditor,  Dkbitor. 

The  word  **ohligatio**  applies  eqnully  to  both  the  parties— to  him  that  enJoyB  the 
right  as  well  as  to  him  that  is  subject  to  the  duty ;  thus  we  find  such  langnsge  ss 
aoquiriog  an  obligation.  (D.  45,  1,  126,  2 ;  D.  23,  3,  46,  pr.)  In  modem  times, 
however,  the  tendency  has  been  to  confine  "  oUigatio  **  to  the  side  of  the  debtor,  and 
to  speak  of  the  creditor's  interest  as  Jm  or  right.  In  the  English  language,  oUigation 
has  the  one-sided  meaning,  and  applies  exclusively  to  the  debtor. 

Agreeably  to  this  use  of  oUigatio,  we  find  that  originally  there  was  only  one  name 
{reu8)  for  the  promisor  and  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  This  term 
indicated  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  an  action,  making  no  distinction  between  them. 
(Fest  V.  jReiu,  p.  273.)  Afterwards  *'  actor  '*  came  into  general  use  for  the  plaintiff, 
"reus"  continuing  to  designate  the  defendant.  In  like  manner  mu,  as  the  name  of 
a  party  to  an  obligation,  was  qualified.  Reus  pramiUauU)  or  promUUndi  was  the  name 
of  the  promisor,  the  person  subject  to  the  duty  ;  reus  stipulando  or  stipulawii  wss  the 
name  of  the  stipulator,  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  and  who  had  the 
jus  in  personam.     (Festus  v.  Reus,  p.  273  ;  D.  45,  2,  1.) 

Creditor  and  Debitor. — ^These  terms  were  at  first  confined  to  the  case  of  loans 
{peeunia  eredita) ;  but  the  necessity  for  finding  suitable  names  for  the  parties  to  an 
obligation  caused  them  to  be  extended.  A  creditor,  therefore,  became  eveiy  person 
that  could  compel  the  performance  of  an  obligation :  Addnior,  every  person  that  ooold 
be  compelled  to  perform  an  obligation.  (D.  5,  1,  20 ;  D.  50,  16, 11 ;  D.  50, 16, 10 ; 
D.  50, 16,  108.)  Hence  a  person  to  whom  a  wrong  (delict)  has  been  done  is  a  erediUir 
for  damages  or  a  penalty  against  the  wrongdoer,  who,  in  like  manner,  is  a  debitor.  In 
the  case  of  naturaies  oUigaiiones,  by  a  still  further  extension,  the  same  words  wer« 
employed  in  the  same  relative  sense.     (D.  46, 1,  16,  4.) 

DIVISION   OF  OBLIQATIONES. 

I,  CSvil  and  PrsBtorian. 

Of  all  obligationes  the  chief  division  is  into  two  kinds ;  Civil  and  Prae- 
torian. The  Civil  are  either  established  by  statute,  or  at  all  events  recog- 
nised by  the  jus  civile  :  the  Praetorian  are  established  by  the  Praetor  in  the 
exercise  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  are  also  called  honorariae.    (J.  3,  13,  i.) 

Hanorariae  obligationes  are  distinguished  from  eivUes  by  the  shortness  of  the 
period  of  prescription.  Originally  a  eiviUs  chligaHo  could  not  be  extingniabed  by 
lapse  of  time ;  but  an  oUigatio  honoraria,  as  a  rule,  could  not  be  enforoed  after  a 
year.  When  the  prmtor  gave  remedies  in  derogation  of  the/iM  civile,  he  declined  his 
assistance  unless  the  parties  promptly  sought  his  aid,  except  where  the  actioti  was 
for  the  recovery  of  property.     (D.  44,  7,  35,  pr.) 

U.  Civilia  and  Naturalis  Obligatio. 

An  agreement  that  could  not  be  enforced  by  action,  bnt  was 
not  in  other  respects  destitute  of  legal  effect,  was  a  naturalU 
obligatio.  The  special  importance  of  such  agreements  in  the 
Roman  Law  was  due  to  the  manner  of  its  development.  The 
law  of  contract,  like  the  other  departments  of  Roman  JLaw, 
seems  to  have  had  originally  a  narrow  basis.  The  steps  by 
which  it  was  widened  will  hereafter  be  stated;  but  after  all 
the  innovations  of  Pradtors  and  Emperors,  there  remained  a 
considerable  number    of   agreements,    even    in  the  time    of 
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JnfltiDian,  quite  meriting  legal  recognitioB,  but  for  which  no 
action  was  provided.  With  regard  to  them  a  middle  course 
was  adopted.  The  agreement  could  be  used  as  a  defence,  or 
as  a  basis  for  other  agreements  enforceable  by  action.  Numer- 
ous instances  will  occur  in  the  course  of  the  exposition :  it  will 
suffice  at  this  stage  simply  to  enumerate  the  legal  effects  of  a 
naturalis  obligcUio. 

1.  If  anything  due  by  a  simple  naturalis  obligatio  were  volun- 
tarily paid  by  the  debtor,  he  could  not  demand  it  back  by  the 
c<mdictio  indebiii,  on  the  allegation  that  it  was  not  due.  (See 
Div.  II.  Condictio  Indehiti,) 

2.  Although  no  action  could  be  brought  upon  a  naturalis 
obligatio,  yet  it  could  be  used  as  a  set-offl  (Book  IV.  Proceed- 
ings injure.    Formula  System.) 

3.  A  naturalis  obligatio  could  be  the  basis  of  an  accessory 
contract.     (See  Accessory  Contracts,  postea.) 

4.  A  naturalis  obligatio  sufficed  to  support  a  mortgage. 
(See  p.  445.) 

In  those  cases  the  surety  could  be  sued,  and  the  rights  of 
mortgage  enforced,  although  the  original  debtor  could  not 
be  sued. 

5.  A  naturalis  obligatio  could  be  the  foundation  of  a  novatio. 
(See  Subdiv.  II.  Transvestitive  Facts.) 

III.  Contract  and  Delict. 

Of  obligixtioncsy  the  chief  division  is  into  two  kinds.  For  every  obligatio 
arises  either  from  contract  or  from  delict.    (G.  3,  88.) 

In  the  Digest  (D.  44,  7,  1,  pr.)»  Gaias  adds  an  indeterminate  sonroe  of  obli- 
gatioDHy  "  obligationeB  ant  ex  contractu  naacontur,  ant  ex  malefido,  aut  proprio  qno- 
dam  jure  ex  fortu  tmuarum  fgwria.* 

IV.  Justinian's  division. 

Obligationes  are  next  divided  into  four  kinds* — ^from  contract  or  from 
quasi-contract ;  from  delict  or  from  quasi-delict    (J.  3,  13,  2.) 

As  to  the  distinction  between  contract  and  qnaei-oontraot,  aee  p.  188,  and  be- 
tween delict  and  quasi-delict,  pp.  150,  153. 

V.  Modestinus  enumerates  the  following  sources : — (1)  con- 
tract ;  (2)  Zitx ;  (3)  Jus  honorarium ;  (4)  Necessitas ;  (5)  peccatum. 

This  ^ves  a  wider  definition  of  oUiffoHo  than  is  usuaUy  to  be  found.  An  obliga- 
iioo  by  i^x  means  the  general  obligation  to  obey  the  law :  jure  honorario,  means  the 
obli^^atioa  imposed  on  all  to  act  or  forbear  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  a  magistrate^ 
b*vjxi^  the  ri^t  to  issue  an  edict.  In  thaw  cases,  Modestinus  used  oUiffaUo  as  equi- 
yalent  to  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  law.  Neeesntat  refers  to  the  obligation  of  a 
necesaary  lieir  to  take  the  inheritance  ;  but  there  is  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
any  obligation  in  this  case ;  for  a  necessary  heir  is  invested  with  the  inheritance 
whether  be  is  willing  or  not 
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CONTRACT. 


Definition. 

1.  Definition  per  genua  et  differentiam, 

Coutract  belongs  to  the  division  of  rights  in  personam^  and 
not  to  the  division  of  rights  in  rem ;  and  it  consists  of  those 
rights  in  personam  that  arise  from  the  acts  of  individuals,  and 
not  of  those  that  arise  by  operation  of  law.  A  contract  may  be 
said  to  exist  when  one  person  voluntarily  undertakes  a  duty 
or  duties  with  the  intention  of  thereby  creating  in  favour  of 
another  a  right  or  rights  in  personam.  When  a  duty  is  imposed 
on  a  person,  without  his  assent,  express  or  implied,  conferring 
upon  another  a  right  in  personam^  there  is  no  contract^  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  The  correct  designation  of  this  class 
is  Quasi-contract. 

Titius  gave  Gaius  20  aurei  upon  an  agreement  that  Gaius  would  return  that 
amount  at  the  end  of  a  month.  Titius  has  a  right  in  pcraonam  to  20  aurei  at  the 
end  of  that  period  ;  and  this  is  a  contract,  because  Gaius  accepts  the  money  with  tbt 
intention  of  creating  this  right  in  favour  of  Titius. 

Julius  gives  Maevius  20  awrei  under  the  false  impression  that  he  owes  him  that 
sum.  Maevius  is  bound  to  return  the  money ;  but  as  this  duty  is  not  voluntarily 
undertaken  by  him,  but  imposed  upon  him  irrespective  of  his  will,  his  obligaUon  fslU 
under  the  class  of  quasi-contract.     (J.  3,  16,  1  ;  J.  8,  27,  6.) 

Titius  requests  Gaius  to  watch  his  house  during  his  absence  from  home.  Garas 
does  so.    The  relation  between  Gaius  and  Titius  is  one  of  contract 

Julius  goes  away  from  home,  leaving  no  one  to  look  after  his  housa  Band  weatb«r 
comes  on,  and  Maevius,  to  prevent  the  house  being  spoiled,  enters  and  takes  char^-t 
of  it.  Maevius  acquires  rights  in  pertonam  against  Julius,  but  as  it  Is  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  Julius,  they  belong  to  the  head  of  quasi-contract. 
(J.  8,  27, 1.) 

Stichus,  in  consideration  of  being  manumitted,  promises,  in  the  costomaiy  waj,  to 
work  for  hii  master  two  days  in  every  week.  This  is  a  contract,  because  the  duty  is 
voluntarily  undertaken  by  Stichus,  with  the  intention  of  giving  his  master  a  right  to 
a  portion  of  his  services  after  manumission. 

Sempronius  manumits  his  slave  Stichus.  Sempronius  €sUs  into  poverty,  but 
Stichus  prospers  and  amasses  wealth.  Sempronius  has  a  right  of  maiiiteiiaiioe  from 
Stichus.    Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  right  does  not  arise  from  any  pnmSm^  off  Stkhos, 
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bat  belongs  to  Semproniiu  in  consequence  of  the  manumission,  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
quasi-contract. 

Titios,  being  compelled  to  go  abroad,  leaves  an  imbecile  son  in  the  charge  of  Gaius, 
vho^  aa  a  recompense  for  his  trouble,  is  allowed  to  take  the  rents  of  a  farm.  This  is 
a  case  of  contract. 

Julius  by  will  appoints  Maevius  tutor  to  his  son.  Maevius,  having  no  legal  ground 
of  exemption,  is  compelled  to  accept  the  office.  The  rights  of  the  son  as  against 
Maevius  arise  not  from  contract,  but  from  quasi-contract.    (J.  8,  27,  2.) 

Julius  in  his  Will  said  :  "  I  give  and  bequeath  my  slave  Stichus  to  Maevius." 
This  is  a  direct  bequest  of  the  ownership,  and  therefore  Maevius  has  a  right  in  rem  in 
respect  of  Stichus. 

Julius  in  his  Will  said  :  *'  I  charge  my  heir  Sempronius  to  give  my  house  at  Capua 
to  Maevius,  and  to  keep  it  in  repair."  This  gives  Maevius  a  right  in  perwnam  in 
respect  of  the  house  and  repairs ;  but  as  Sempronius  is  bound,  not  by  his  own  will, 
but  by  the  directions  of  Julius,  the  right  of  Maevius  arises  from  quasi-contract. 
(J.  3,  27,  5.) 

2.  Analytical  definition. 

The  following  is  the  definition  given  in  the  Indian  Code. 
(Act  No.  IX.  of  1872,  §  2.) 

When  one  person  signifies  to  another  his  willingness  to  do 
or  to  abstain  from  doing  anything,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
the  assent  of  that  other  to  such  act  or  abstinence,  he  is  said  to 
make  a  proposal 

When  the  person  to  whom  the  proposal  is  made  signifies  his 
assent  thereto,  the  proposal  is  said  to  be  accepted.  A  proposal 
when  accepted  becomes  a  promise.^ 

Every  promise  and  every  set  of  promises  forming  the  con- 
sideration for  each  other  is  an  agi*eement. 

An  agreement  enforceable  by  law  is  a  contract. 
The  three  elements  of  a  contract  are  thus  proposal,  accept- 
ance, and  the  additional  requirements,  if  any,  to  support  an 
action  ;  generally,  in  English  law,  a  valuable  consideration. 

Agreements  enforceable  by  action  in  the  Roman  Law  are 
called  (1)  contractus,  or  (2)  Pacta  Frcetoria,  or  (3)  Pacta  Legitima. 
These  terms  will  be  explained  more  fully  hereafter. 

An  agreement  is  a  conventio  or  pactum.  Pactum  est  duorum 
consensus  atque  conventio.     (D.  50,  12,  3,  pr. ;  D.  2,  14,  1,  3.) 

Pollicitatio  is  a  proposal,  not  accepted,  as  a  vow.  Such  a  pro- 
posal did  not  create  a  legal  obligation.  {Ex  nuda  pollicitatione 
nulla  actio  nascitur.)  (Paul,  Sent.  5,  12,  9.)  But  if  a  promise 
were  made  of  a  gift  for  the  public  in  consideration  of  honours 
bestowed  upon  the  promisor,  or  a  public  work  was  actually 
commenced,  especially  if  the  public  incurred  expenses  on 
account  of  the  promised  gift,  the  promisor  was  compelled  to 
perform  his  pollicitatio.     (D.  50,  12,  3,  pr. ;  D.  50,  12,  1,  1-5.) 
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ArraDgement  of  Contracts  by  JnstiniaD. 

And  first  let  us  look  at  those  that  arise  from  contract.  Of  these  there  arc 
four  kinds.  For  contracts  are  made  by  acts  {re\  by  words,  by  writing,  or 
by  consent.    Q.  3>  i3>  2  ;  G.  3,  89.) 

I.  ContTActB  re  (acti). 

1.  Mutuum, 

2.  [C<mdicHo  IndehUL\.    This  belongs  to  QaMA-contraet 

5.  Chmmodatum, 
4.  DepotUwta, 

6.  [PignuiJ]    Should  be  under  the  law  of  property. 

II.  Contracts  verbU  (words). 
1.  Stipulation 

UL  Contracts  UUria  (writing). 

ly.  Contracts  consensu  (consent,  without  writing  or  acts  or  special  fonns). 

1.  Emptio  VendiHo  (ssle). 

2.  Locatio  OonducHo  (hire). 
8.  Soddas  (partnership). 

4.  Mandatum  (agency). 

Arrangement  of  the  Law  of  the  Contract. 

For  reasons  to  be  given  hereafter  more  in  detail,  the  arrangement  followed  in  the 
present  work  departs  to  some  extent  from  Justinian's  order.  The  several  contiactB 
are  arranged  according  to  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  based.  Those  princtplet 
are  three  in  number  : — 

First,  FosHAL  Contbaots.  In  this  class  the  validity  of  the  contract  depends 
upon  the  observance  of  certain  formalities. 

Second,  Equitablb  Contbaotb.  These  are  bilateral  contracts,  that  give  rite  to 
an  obligation  only  when  one  of  the  parties  has  actually  performed  his  part  of  the  ot- 
gagement.  In  this  event,  the  other  party  is  compelled  also  to  perform  his  promisea 
This  class  corresponds  to  contracts  re. 

Third,  CoKTEAOTS  fob  Valuablb  Considbbatioh.  This  corresponds  nearly  totbe 
class  erroneously  described  by  Gaius  and  Justinian  as  made  by  consent  aloD& 

I.  Formal  Contracts. 

1.  [Nexum.] 

2.  Stipulatio. 

8.  [Ea^aengUaUo  or  Nomina  transeripOHa,] 

II.  Equitable  Contracts. 

1.  Mutuum, 

2.  CommocUUum. 
8.  DeposUum, 

4.  Mandatum, 

III.  Contracts  for  Valuable  Consideration. 

1.  Emptio  Venditio. 

2.  Locatio  Condfictio. 
8.  Societas, 
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SUBDIVISION   L 

First  Part.— Only  One  Creditor  and  One  Debtor. 
FiBS^.—FOEMAL  CONTRACTS. 

1.—NEXUM. 

The  solemn  transaction  per  aea  et  libram,  which  in  its  applica- 
tion to  slavery,  patria  potestas,  maniM,  and  ownership,  has  been 
already  discussed,  is  found  to  occur  in  contract,  and  also  in 
wills ;  80  that  there  is  no  department  of  the  substantive  law  in 
which  it  fails  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place.     The  fact  is  cer- 
tainly noteworthy, — that  by  one  single   ceremony,  although 
doubtless  not  with  the  same  words,  a  man  obtained  a  wife, 
bought  his  slaves,  emancipated  his  children  or  delivered  them 
up  in  bondage  for  their  transgressions,  gave  away  or  acquired 
land,  made  contracts,  and  finally  regulated  the  devolution  of  his 
property  to  his  successors.    But  of  all  the  uses  of  the  form  per 
aes  et  libram^  that  concerning  contract  is  the  one,  not  certainly 
of  the  least  interest,  but  of  which  least  is  known.    It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  a  right  in  personam  could  be  created  per  aes 
et  libram^  but  in  what  manner  and  subject  to  what  limitations, 
the  sources  do  not  enable  us  to  say.     Varro  and  Festus  have 
preserved  evidence  of  the  bare  fact,  and  Gains,  who  gives  us 
some  information  in  respect  of  the  divestitive  facts  of  nexum^ 
says  nothing  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  contract  per  aes  et  libram 
could  be  made,  nor  what  were  the  restrictions  placed  upon  that 
mode  of  creating  contracts.  From  what  Gains  says  of  a  release 
per  aes  et  libram  it  may  be  confidently  inferred  that  the  nexum 
applied  to  something  short  of  the  class  of  fungible  thinga     It 
applied  undoubtedly  to  things  that  were  dealt  with  by  weight, 
also  to  things  dealt  with  by  n amber,  if  the  amount  was  definite, 
but  it  was  a  moot  point  whether  it  applied  to  things  that  were 
dealt  v^th  neither  by   weight  nor  number,  but  by  measure. 
(G.  3,  175.) 

U.—STIPULATIO. 
Defdotion. 

A  contract  made  by  words  is  formed  by  a  question  and  an  answer,  when 
we  stipulate  that  something  shall  be  given  us  or  done  for  us.  The  name 
stipulation  is  used,  because  stipulunty  among  the  ancients,  was  a  word 
meaning  firm— itself,  perhaps,  derived  from  stipes.    (J.  3»  15,  pr.) 
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The  deriFatioii  of  **  stipulatio"  given  by  Jnstiiiian  is  taken  from  PmiL  (Fnl, 
Sent.  6,  7,  1.)  Festus  attribatee  it  to  stipt  (whence  ttipendium\  a  Binall  eoin.  A 
third  derivation  is  stated  by  Isidonia  (Grig.  5,  24,  SO),  from  ttipvla,  a  rod.  Tbe 
theory  of  this  derivation  is,  that  it  was  customary  in  making  a  promise  for  the  t«rn 
parties  to  lay  hold  each  of  an  end  of  a  rod,  and  break  it,  so  that  by  joining  the  broken 
ends  together  there  would  be  evidence  that  some  contract  had  paswd  between  them. 
Such  a  uflage  is  not  unknown,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  extrinsic  evidence  in 
support  of  it.  The  question  of  derivation  is  not  altogether  without  interest  histarksllT. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  verbal  contract,  always  called  ttipulatio  by  the  jurists,  seems 
to  have  been  "tpomio,**  and  in  the  early  history  of  the  stipulation,  "jpomieo'  wu 
the  only  word  that  could  be  employed  with  efficiency.  Paul  says  that  every  stipolatioB 
was  properly  called  ipojuio.     (D.  50,  16,  7.) 

The  person  that  asked  the  question,  and  to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  vai 
called  tUpulatort  anciently  rent  Mtipulandi  or  reus  stipulando. 

The  person  that  made  the  promise  was  called  promUtor,  anciently  rau  prowiiUmii 
or  retu  promiUe 

1.  The  stipulation  was  a  formal  contract  A  promise  made 
in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  had  legal  force  :  the  same 
promise  given  without  any  previous  interrogation  did  not  create 
a  legal  obligation. 

2.  The  stipulation  was  not  confined  to  particular  transactiona 
such  as  buying  and  selling,  or  hiring,  or  the  like,  but  was  co- 
extensive  with  the  subject-matter  of  contract  It  was  not  so  much 
a  contract  as  a  universal  form  by  which  any  promise  could  be 
made  binding  in  law. 

3.  The  stipulation  was  unilateral;  that  is,  it  imposed  duties 
on  the  promiser,  but  none  upon  the  person  to  whom  the  promise 
was  made.  It  was  therefore  unsuitable  to  the  case  of  reciprocal 
promises,  where  the  promise  of  each  party  is  the  consideration 
for  the  promise  of  the  other.  Reciprocal  promises  could,  how- 
ever, be  made  by  two  independent  separate  stipulations. 

4.  The  great  utility  of  the  stipulation  is  worthy  of  remark. 
No  proof  that  any  consideration  was  given  for  the  promise  need 
be  given ;  the  formal  or  solemn  character  of  the  promise  was 
enough.  At  the  same  time,  the  interrogative  form  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  promiser;  the  question  put  showed  very 
distinctly  what  he  was  to  undertake,  and  his  answer  must  be 
in  precise  language  adopting  the  question. 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Duties  of  Promiser  {retis  promittendi)  =  Rights  in  per- 
sonam of  stipulator. 

Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  duty  of  the  promiser; 
namely,  to  do  or  to  give  what  he  promised  to  do  or  to  give. 
No  more  precise  account  can  be  given.  The  only  questions  that 
arose  under  this  head  were  questions  of  intepretation. 
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Investitive  Facts, 

At  this  stage  it  is  necessary  to  state  only  so  mnch  of  the 
investitive  facts  as  are  special  to  stipulation;  not  those  that 
the  stipulation  shares  in  common  with  all  other  contracts. 

I.  Form  of  stipulation,  where  only  one  thing  is  promisei 
1.  What  words  may  be  used  in  a  stipulation  I 

The  words  formerly  in  traditional  use  were  such  as  these :  Do  you  under- 
take that  it  shall  be  given  ?  I  undertake  it  {Dart  spondes  f  Spondeo),  Do 
you  promise  ?  I  promise.  Do  you  pledge  your  credit  ?  I  pledge  it  {Fide- 
pramittisf  Fidepromittd).  Do  you  become  surety?  I  become  surety 
{Fidejubes  f  Fidejubeo),  Will  you  give  it  ?  I  will  give  h.  Will  you  do  it  ? 
I  will  do  it.     (J-  3>  XS»  '  ;  G.  3,  92.) 

But  the  obligation  made  by  the  words  *^  Dart  spondes  f  Spondeo^'*  is 
peculiar  to  Roman  citizens.  The  others  belong  to  the  Jus  Gentium^  and 
therefore  hold  good  between  all  men,  whether  Roman  citizens  or  aliens.  And 
even  though  expressed  in  Greek,  they  hold  good  between  Roman  citizens  if 
only  they  understand  Greek  ;  and  conversely,  though  uttered  in  Latin,  they 
hold  good  between  aliens  if  only  they  understand  Latin.  But  the  former  is 
so  peculiar  to  Roman  citizens  that  it  cannot  properly  be  even  translated  into 
Greek,  although  it  is  said  to  be  fashioned  after  a  Greek  phrase.     (G.  3,  93.) 

Hence  it  is  said  that  in  one  case  an  alien  too  can  come  under  an 
obligation  by  using  this  word  ;  if,  namely,  our  Emperor  were  to  ask  the  ruler 
of  some  alien  people  about  peace  in  this  way,  ^  Do  you  undertake  {spondes) 
that  there  shall  be  peace  ?  '^  or  were  himself  to  be  asked  in  the  same  way. 
But  the  saying  is  over  subtle.  For  if  the  agreement  is  violated,  no  action 
based  on  stipulation  follows  ;  but  redress  is  claimed  by  the  law  of  war.    (G. 

3,  94.) 

Nowy  a  stipulation  may  be  entered  on  in  Greek,  in  Latin,  or  in  any  other 
tongue ;  for  it  makes  no  difference,  if  only  both  parties  understand  that 
tongue.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  both  should  use  the  same  tongue  ;  but  it  is 
quite  enough  if  a  suitable  answer  is  given  to  the  question.  Moreover,  two 
Greeks  can  contract  in  Latin  ;  but,  formerly,  the  formal  words  given  above 
were  used.  Afterwards,  however,  a  constitution  by  Leo  (469  A.D.)  was 
passed,  which  took  away  all  verbal  formalities,  and  required  only  that 
both  parties  should  know  what  was  meant,  and  agree  in  their  understanding 
of  the  contract,  no  matter  what  the  words  in  which  it  was  expressed.    (J. 

3,  15,  '•) 

That  a  dumb  man  can  neither  stipulate  nor  promise  is  plain  ;  and  this  is 

held  to  apply  to  a  deaf  man  too  !  for  the  stipulator  ought  to  hear  the  words 

of  the  promiser,  and  the  promiser  the  words  of  the  stipulator.     Hence  it  is 

clear  that  we  are  speaking  not  of  a  man  that  is  very  slow  of  hearing,  but  of 

one  that  cannot  hear  at  all.    0*  3*  19*  7  !  ^-  3i  i^SO 

^be  answer  must,  however,  always  be  in  spoken  language.     Thus : 

S.  WiU  you  give  {dabU)  ?    P.  Why  not  {qaidni)^ 
This  is  a  good  stipulation,  but  if  the  promiser  had  answered  only  by  a  sign  or  nod, 
it  would  not  have  been  a  stipulation  at  all.     (D.  45, 1, 1,  2.) 

2.  The  question  and  answer  ought  to  be   consecutr 
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anything  intervene  between  them,  there  is  no  stipulation.  (D. 
45,  1,  137,  pr.)  The  parties  also  must  necessarily  be  ^thin 
hearing  distance  of  each  other. 

3.  The  question  and  answer  must  agree,  but  substantial 
agreement  was  enough,  although  the  previous  terms  of  the 
question  were  not  repeated  in  the  answer.  (D.  45,  1,  137,  pr.) 
An  advance  is  to  be  remarked  between  the  time  of  Gaius  and 
Justinian. 

Again,  a  stipulation  is  void  if  the  question  and  answer  do  not  agree ;  as 
when  a  man  stipulates  that  you  shall  give  ten  aurei^  and  you  promise  five ; 
or  vice  versa.  It  is  void  too  if  he  makes  a  simple  stipulation,  and  you  pro- 
mise conditionally,  or  vice  versa  j  if  only  you  expressly  say  so  ;  as  when  a 
man  stipulates  under  a  condition  or  for  a  particular  day,  and  you  answer, "I 
undertake  for  to-day."  For  if  you  were  to  answer  only,  "  I  promise,"  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  briefly-worded  undertaking  for  the  same  day,  or  under 
the  same  condition  ;  since  it  is  not  necessary  in  answering  to  go  again  over 
everything  that  the  stipulator  has  expressed.    (J.  3)  I9i  5  ;  G.  3,  loa.) 

Stipulator.  Will  you  give  me  100  aurei  before  the  Kalends? 

PronUUor,  I  will  give  you  100  aurei  on  the  Ides. — ^I'his  is  void,  because  tbe  pro- 
miaer  agrees  to  a  longer  time  than  is  asked.    (D.  45,  1,  1,  8.) 

8.  Will  you  give  me  10  aurei  on  the  Kalends  of  January  or  Febmsiy  ? 

P.  I  promise. — ^This  is  good  for  February,  but  not  for  January.     (D.  45, 1,  IS.) 

8.  Will  you  give  me  Stichus  or  Pamphilus? 

P,  I  will  give  you  Stichus.  This  is  void,  because  it  makes  a  simple  categories! 
instead  of  a  disjunctive  promise.    (D.  46,  1,  88,  2.) 

8.  Will  you  give  me  10  aurei  t 

P.  If  my  vessel  arrives  from  Asia  I  wilL     This  is  void.  (J.  8, 19, 5 ;  D.  45, 1, 1, 8.) 

8,  Will  you  give  me  10  f 

P,  I  will  give  you  20. 

8.  Will  you  give  me  20  T 

P,  I  will  give  you  10. 

According  to  Justinian  in  the  text^  these  promises  are  altogether  void ;  but  tlm 
decision  conflicts  with  the  text  of  the  Digest.  Crenerally  the  rule  is  laid  down  is 
regard  to  money,  that  the  greater  includes  the  less ;  and  therefore,  if  one  prosaiMi  20» 
the  promise  is  good  for  10,  if  10  was  asked.  (D.  50, 17,  110 ;  D.  45. 1, 83,  S ;  D. 
45, 1,  1.  4.) 

8.   Do  you  promise  to  give  10  or  5  f 

P.  I  promise. — In  this  case,  according  to  Pomponius,  5  will  be  due.    (D.  45^1)  1^) 

IL  Form  of  stipulation  when  more  than  one  thing  is  promised 

Whenever  several  things  are  included  in  one  stipulation,  if  the  promiser 
answers  simply,  "  I  undertake  to  give,"  he  is  liable  for  all  But  if  he  under- 
takes to  give  one  of  them,  or  several,  then  an  obligation  is  contracted  as 
regards  those  for  which  he  has  undertaken.  For  of  the  several  stipulations 
only  that  one  (or  some)  seem  complete,  since  we  ought  to  stipulate  and  to 
answer  for  each  thing  separately.    (J.  3i  199 1&) 

8.  Do  you  promise  to  give  Stichus  and  Punphilus  T 

P.  I  promise  Stichus.— This  is  held  to  be  a  good  stipulation  for  Stiohoi.  <D.  ^ 
1,  88,  4.) 
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A   Do  yoa  promiiB  Stichui  I 

P,  I  promiBe  both  Stiohos  and  Famphilm.  This  to  also  good  for  Stichas.  The 
queation  and  answer  are  regarded  as  crowding  two  stipulations  into  one ;  and  they 
are  good  so  far  as  question  and  answer  agree,  bad  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  agree. 
(1>.  45, 1,  1,  6.) 

III.  Written  stipuIationB. 

A  stipulation  was  essentially  an  oral  contract.  Nevertheless, 
when  writing  became  a  general  accomplishment,  it  was  usual 
to  make  a  written  record  of  every  important  transaction ;  and 
snch  writings  necessarily  carried  great  weight  with  judges. 
Ultimately,  a  written  stipulation  carried  with  it  two  great 
advantages :  it  fortified  the  two  weak  points  of  the  stipulation. 
These  weak  points  were  (1)  the  necessity  of  proving  the  actual 
presence  of  the  parties,  and  (2)  of  proving  that  the  form  of 
question  and  answer  was  observed. 

1.  A  stipulation  in  writing  was  conclusively  presumed  to  have 
been  made  in  the  interrogative  form.  (Paul,  Sent.  5,  7,  2  ;  D. 
45,  1,  30;  D.  45, 1,  134,  2 ;  C.  8,  38,  1.) 

If  it  is  written  in  a  legal  document  that  a  man  has  promised,  this  is  held 
valid,  just  as  if  a  question  had  first  been  put,  and  then  he  had  answered. 

O-  3.  I9»  17.) 

It  seems  that  in  agreements  that  were  really  not  in  the  interrogative  form,  a 
castam  grew  up  of  affirming  in  writing  that  one  put  the  question  and  the  other  the 
answer  {Rog9mX  TilfMU  tpopondU  Maaritti);  and  it  was  held  that  upon  sach  an  agree- 
ment an  action  ex  itipulatu  could  be  broughti  unless  it  was  clearly  proved  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  parties  that  no  stipulation  should  exist.     (D.  2,  14,  7,  12.) 

2.  A  stipulation  in  writing  affords  an  almost  conclusive  pre* 
sumption  that  the  parties  were  both  present.     (C.  8,  38,  14.) 

Again,  an  obligation  made  by  words  is  void  if  formed  between  persons 
not  present.  But  this  furnished  matter  for  lawsuits  to  contentious  men  who 
some  time  after  perhaps  denied  such  allegations,  and  contended  that  either 
they  or  their  opponents  were  not  present.  A  constitution  of  ours,  therefore, 
written  to  the  advocates  of  Caesarea,  was  brought  in  to  quicken  the  decision 
in  such  suits.  By  it  we  have  provided  (C.  8,  38,  14),  that  all  such  writings 
as  bear  on  their  face  that  the  parties  were  present,  are  in  any  case  to  be 
believed,  unless  the  party  that  employs  such  audacious  allegations  can 
show  by  the  most  unquestionable  proofs,  either  in  writing  or  by  competent 
witnesses,  that  the  whole  of  that  day  on  which  the  document  was  drawn 
up  either  he  or  his  opponent  was  elsewhere.    (J.  3,  19,  12.) 

Remedy. 

From  this  two  actions  proceed ;  a  condictio  if  the  stipulation  is  definite, 
an  actio  ex  si^ulatu  if  it  is  indefinite.    (J.  3,  15^  pr.) 

1.  The  eo/ndJitiiOt  here  referred  to,  hai  a  history  elsewhere  to  be  described.  It  was 
Introdaoed  (or  profoundly  modified)  by  the  Uz  Skia  (B.a  244  (?)  p.  62),  for  the  i» 
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covery  of  speciRc  Bums  of  money  {certa  pecunia).  A  few  years  later  {<anx 
B.O.  234  (?) )  it  waa  extended  by  the  lex  CoJpumia  to  the  recovefy  of  any 
specific  thing  {omnU  certa  res).  At  a  subeequent  period,  it  was  still  fiuther 
enlai^ed  to  include  indeterminate  objects  :  i,e^  where  the  plaintiff  did  not  de- 
mand a  specific  sum  or  thing,  but  in  general  terms  **  whatever  the  defendant  oiq|fat 
to  do  or  give  **  {quidquid  paret  dare  facere  oportere).  When  the  object  was  specific,  the 
action  was  called  condictio  eerti ;  when  not  specific,  condictio  ineerti.  SSometimes  the 
latter  was  called  actio  ex  HiptdatUf  as  in  the  text 

2.  When  the  claim  is  indeterminate,  the  measure  of  damages  is  the  loss  soBluneti 
by  the  plaintiff  in  consequence  of  the  breach  of  the  contract  {quaiUi  actorit  intertitj. 
<D.  45,  1,  113,  1.)  Of  course,  when  a  definite  sum  has  been  promised,  that  is  the 
measmre  of  damages.  The  time  selected  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  damages, 
wa9  the  last  moment  that  was  fixed  for  the  performance  of  the  promise  (D.  42,  1, 11) : 
and  if  no  time  were  fixed,  then  the  liiia  contestatia.  The  defendant  had  a  right  to 
I>erform  his  promise  up  to  the  liti^  conteatatiOf  but  if  he  performed  it  after  that^  va^ 
nevertheless  condemned  as  if  he  had  not.     (D.  45,  1,  84.) 

Application  of  Stipulation. 
The  stipulation  was  greatly  resorted  to  as  a  convenient  mode 
of  making  contracts  by  private  individuals ;  but  it  was  also 
extensively  employed  in  judicial  processes.  This  use  of  stipula- 
tions is  worthy  of  notice.  The  Praetor,  for  example,  instead  of 
giving  an  order  that  a  person  should  be  responsible,  if  by  the 
fall  of  his  house  his  neighbour's  property  was  injured,  called 
upon  the  owner  of  the  ruinous  premises  to  promise  that  he 
would  be  responsible  for  any  damage  that  might  result.  This 
procedure  seems,  at  first  sight,  strange.  Whether  by  the  direct 
or  by  the  circuitous  process,  the  free  will  of  the  person  bound 
was  equally  disregarded.  He  was  no  more  at  liberty  to  refuse 
to  promise  to  be  responsible,  than  he  was  to  deny  such  respon- 
sibility if  it  were  directly  imposed  upon  him.  But  it  is  much 
easier  to  get  a  man  to  promise  not  to  do  some  particular  thing, 
than,  when  it  is  done,  to  acknowledge  it  to  be  wrong,  or  to  give 
compensation.  The  real  meaning  of  the  institution  of  judicial 
stipulation  is — the  weakness  of  the  executive.  The  sovereign 
goes  so  far  as  to  make  his  subjects  promise  not  to  misbehave, 
but  he  is  not  strong  enough  to  punish  them  for  acts  that  they 
have  not  themselves  condemned  beforehand. 

Some  stipulations  are  judtda/eSf  some  Praetorian ;  some  are  due  to  con- 
vention, and  others  are  common,  being  Praetorian  as  well  as  judkiaks. 

(J.  3,  18,  pr.) 

Stipulations  due  to  convention  arise  by  agreement  between  the  two  parties : 
that  is,  neither  by  order  of  the  judex  nor  by  order  of  the  Praetor,  but  by 
agreement  of  those  that  make  the  contract  Of  these  there  are  as  many 
kinds  (I  may  almost  say)  as  there  are  of  objects  of  contracts.    (J.  3, 18, 3.) 

Judicial  stipulations  are  really  not  contiacts  at  aU  ;  they  obietve  the  forau  M  sot 
the  spirit  of  contract.     (D.  45,  1,  52.) 
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Praetorian  stipulations  proceed  from  the  simple  duty  of  the  Praetor ;  as, 
for  instance,  stipulations  against  doing  threatened  damage  or  for  the  payment 
of  legacies.  The  term  Praetorian  ought  to  be  taken  so  as  to  include  those  due 
to  the  Aediles ;  for  these  too  come  from  a  magistrate's  jurisdiction.  (J.  3, 
18, 2.) 

I.  StipulaHo  DamtU  InfectL — The  object  of  this  procedure,  of  which  the  stipulation 

was  only  a  preliminaiy  and  not  indispensable  step,  was  to  secure  compensation  for 

damage  that  might  be  done  by  a  house  falling  down,  or  by  any  work  or  construction 

open  any  land,  public  or  private.     (D.  89,  2,  19,  1.)    The  grant  or  refusal  of  the 

stipulation  was  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Pnetor,  who  paid  regard  to  the  pro* 

bable  injury  that  might  be  occasioned,  and  not  to  the  question  whether  the  petitioner 

was  strictly  a  neighbour  or  not.     (D.  39,  2,  13,  3.)     If  the  threatened  damage  arises 

from  anything  on  a  man's  own  land,  or  on  which  he  has  a  servitude,  it  is  enough  if  he 

promises  by  stipulation ;  he  need  not  give  security  ;  but  if  the  damage  is  threatened 

by  the  act  of  a  person  not  owner  or  bona  fide  possessor,  he  must  also  give  sureties. 

(D.  39,  2,  80,  1 ;  D.  89,  2,  13,  pr.)    The  stipulation  was  usually  made  for  a  oertaip 

length  of  time,  so  that  if  no  damage  occurred  within  that  time  the  promiser  would  be 

free.    It  was  not  considered  fair  that  a  promise  of  this  kind  should  hang  indefinitely 

over  a  man's  head.    (D.  39,  2, 18, 15.)     But  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  could  be 

renewed,  if  the  PrsBtor  thought  fit.   (D.  39,  2,  15,  pr.) 

A  peculiarity  of  this  judicial  stipulation  was  that  it  availed  not  only  against  the 
promiser  and  his  heirs  (like  contracts  generally),  but  against  every  one  that  succeeded 
him  in  the  ownership  of  the  property  in  respect  of  which  the  stipulation  was  made. 
If  the  owner  refused  to  make  the  stipulation,  the  petitioner  was  put  in  possession, 
that  is,  had  custody  only  {nvda  autodia)  (D.  39,  2,  15,  20) ;  but  liter  a  time  he  could 
apply  for  possession  (poandere),  such  as  would  ripen  by  usucapio  into  ownership. 
(D.  89,  2,  16,  21.) 

2.  SUpulatio  UgcUorunh  iervandorum  cauta  (for  security  of  legacies). 
Tliis  was  a  procedure  analogous  to  the  former.     An  heir  that  was  bound  to  pay  a 
legacy  at  a  future  day  was  compelled  to  promise  by  stipulation  that  he  would  meet 
the  claim  when  due,  and  also  to  give  sureties ;  if  he  could  not  or  would  not,  the 
legatee  was  put  in  possession.     (D.  36,  3,  1,  2.) 

Siipulaii&nes  judiciales  are  those  alone  that  proceed  merely  from  the  duty 
9f  a  judex  J  as  the  giving  security  against  fraud,  or  to  follow  up  a  slave  that 
las  taken  to  flight,  or  to  restore  his  price.     (J.  3,  18,  i.) 

1.  Stipulatio  de  (2o2o.— When  a  bona  fide  possessor  was  sued  by  the  real  owner,  he 
raa  obliged,  say  in  the  case  of  a  slave,  to  promise  that  he  would  not  wilfully  hurt  the 
lave  ;  more  especially  if,  after  the  suit  began,  the  period  of  utucapio  elapsed,  and  the 
oflsesflor,  being  technically  owner,  could  manumit  or  pledge  the  slave.  (D.  6,  1,  45 ; 
>.  6,  1.  18.) 

2.  X>e  persequmdo  servo  rettiluendove  pretio. — Stipulation  to  pursue  a  slave  ur 
ttom  his  price. 

A  iiuuL  dies  bequefttMng  a  slave  to  a  legatee.  Before  the  slave  is  delivered  he 
ms  away.  If  the  heir  was  careless,  he  must  pay  the  legatee  the  value  of  the  slave  ; 
at  if  he  was  not  in  fault,  then  he  simply  promises,  if  the  slave  should  be  caught,  to 
fve  him  op,  or  pay  his  value.  (D.  30,  1,  47,  2.)  Gaius,  however,  in  another  passage 
J.  30,  I3  69,  5),  speaks  as  if  the  heir  were  bound  to  take  active  measures  of  pursuit 

Common  stipulations  are  such  as  this — that  the  property  of  the  pufillus 
lall  be  in  safety.  For  both  the  Praetor  and  the  judex  (at  times)  order 
kat  such  security  shall  be  given  if  affairs  cannot  otherwise  be  cleared. 
nother  instance  is  the  stipulation  that  certain  proceedings  shall  be  ratified. 

.  3,  i»>  4.) 

2  G 
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1.  Stipulation  by  Tutor.    fSee  Tittda.) 

2.  Stipulatio'  de  raio  belongs  ta  th»  svbject  of  Frocednre.    [S«e  Bode  lY.] 

Other  Verbal  CoNTRAcra 

The  gtipulstfon  was  not  the  only  verbal  contract  recognised  by  the  Roman  law, 
although  it  was  hnneasurably  the  most  important.  Theie  were  sIbo  the  IHe^  I^ 
the  and  ohlig^tio  operarum, 

Ulpian  says  m  dowry  fdM)  oootd  bo  given,  or  promisod  with  or  wHhoot 
stipulatioa,  ^Do9  datur,  id  dieUur,  vd  prmniUUur.)  The  same  language  b  found  is 
a  oonstttution  of  Arcadius  and  Hooorius  (a.d.  896)  preserved  in  the  C.  TL  3,  12,  S, 
with  the  additional  statement  that  this  triple  mode  of  constituting  ik  dot  was  in  sccord- 
ance  with  the  aacient  law. 

(1.)  In  the  dieti^  theio  was  aa  interrogation,  and  apparoairy  no  partacnlsr  fonn  d 
words. 

(2.)  Anyone  oeuld  promios  m  do§  by  otipuTation,  but  certain  persons  only  coold  mt 
the  dietie  ;  namely,  the  woman  about  to  be  married,  her  father  or  other  asoendtnt  a 
the  male  fine,  or  her  debtor  by  her  order.     (Ulp.  Frag.  9^  2.)l 

Obligatio  Operarum  was  another  verbal  promise  sanctioned  by  the  lair*  Ad  sooosnt 
of  it  will  be  found  undev  the  head  oi  Freodmen  (Div»  II.  LibertiHi)^, 

III. — EXPENSILA  TIO  OF  NOMINA  TRANSCRTPTITIA. 

In  the  old  times  of  republican  simplicity^  the  BomaoB 
displayed  a  religiotis  exactness  in  keeping  their  hooBehold 
accounts.  According  to  Dionysius,  every  Roman  was  oUiged 
by  the  censor,  at  the  making^  of  the  census^  to  take  an  oath  that 
his  books  were  accnrately  am ^  honrestly  kept*  Theenstom  was 
to  jot  down  each  day  the  items  of  income  and  expenditure  as 
they  occurred  {adversaria)^  and  to  transfer  these  once  a  moniK 
to  a  permanent  book,  called  C^dex  or  labtdde  occepiiH  expend 
(Cic.  Pro.  Rose.  Com.  1, 1.)  The  dsily  entries  {adversaria)  wen* 
made  without  order,  and  were  soon  rubbed  out;  the  eodtf 
was  well  arranged,  like  a  ledger.  (Cic.  Pro.  Rose.  Cbm.  3,  6." 
Whether  the  temporaiy  entry  in  the  day-book  was  suflScient 
to  support  an  action  on  contract  is  not  certain  ;  but  an  entry 
in  the  codex  charging  another  as  owing  a  s«m  of  money  was  a 
formal  investitive  fact,  and  gave  the  person  making  the  entp 
a  right  in  personam  for  the  amount.  It  was  not  necessary  that 
prior  to  the  entry  any  sum  should  have  been  due;  it  wa?' 
enough  if  the  intending  debtor  consented  to  the  entry.  Th*^- 
philus  gives  us  one  form  in  which  the  entry  was  made.^ 

The  entry  in  the  codex  served  the  same  purpose  as  the 
interrogative  form  in  stipulation.  It  created  a  contract;  it 
was  not  merely  evidence  that  a  contract  existed*     If  aai  actios 


^  **  Ctntum  aureot^  9110*,  mihi  ex  cauta  locationU  d€be$f  o^powot  tibi  tdtif    £s;owa 

mihi  tulUtu"     (llieoph.  ad  J.  3.  21.  pr.) 
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were  brought  for  the  money,  the  judge  could  not  go  beyond 
the  writing ;  if  the  sum  were  entered,  it  must  be  paid.  Hence, 
if,  on  the  promise  of  a  loan,  an  intending  debtor  allowed  such 
entry  to  be  made  in  the  codex  of  his  creditor,  be  could  not 
refuse  payment  on  the  ground  that  he  had  never  received  the 
money.  Writing  that  was  mere  evidence  of  a  pre-existing 
contract  was  called  ncmina  aTcaria, 

The  case  is  different  with  the  entries  called  nomtna  arcana/  for  in  them 
the  obligation  is  made  by  acts  {re\  not  by  writing ;  since  they  hold  good 
only  if  the  money  is  actually  couflted  oat^  This  counting  of  the  money 
makes  an  obligation  re.  We  shall  therefore  be  right  to  say  that  arcaria 
nomtna  do  not  make  aoi  obligation,  but  afford  evidence  that  an  obligation 
has  been  made.    (G.  3,  ijv.) 

Hence  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  by  arcaria  nomtna  even  alfeiiGr  come  under 
an  obligation,  for  they  come  under  it  not  by  reason  of  the  entry  in  itself,  but 
because  the  money  is  counted  out.  This-  kind  of  obligation  belongs  to  the 
Jtts  Gentium,    (G.  %  132.) 

In  the  case  put  by  G(aiuff,.  the  obligatfo»  to  restore  the  money 

lent,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  arose  frony  the  actual  lending, 

and  not  from  the  written  attestation ;  so  that  if  th&  latter  had 

not  existed,  the  obligatfoiv  wovld  »tilf  have  been  perfect.    It 

was   usual  to  commiit  stipulation*  to  writing  in  the  time   of 

Cicero  (Top*  25  ;  Rhet.  2,  9),  but  the  obligatory  force  of  the 

transaction  was  not  altered.    It  was  the  stipulation  that  gave 

rise  to  the  action,  not  the  writing,  which  was  merely  evidence. 

The  question  ha9  been  asked,  whether  an   entry  in  the 

books  of  the  creditor,  without  the  knowledge  or  eonsent  of 

the  debtor,  made  an  expeninlatio  T    Bwt  the  answer  should  not 

be  doabtfulv    It  i»  absurd  to  suppose  that  one  man  eonld  make 

another  hi*  debtor  by  contract  without  his  consent.    If  that 

had  beeo  allowed,  it  would  have  put  all  the  honest  men  in 

Rome  at  the  mercy  of  the  knaves.    There  is  ik>  exception  to 

the  rale,  that  there  can  be  no  contract  without  consent    No 

nbt  coxdd  exiat  upon  this  point,  but  for  another  and  very 

ifferent   question, — Whether  an   entry  in  the  books  of  the 

or  similar  to  the  entry  in  the  books  of  the  creditor  was 

necessary  t'    Cicero  says  it  was  the  practice  for  the  debtor 

b  make  a  eorresponding  acknowledgment  in  his  own  books, 

^d  adds  it  i»not  less  base  to  refrain  from  entering  what  one 

ee  to  another,  than  it  is  to  enter  as  due  from  another  what 

not  due.     The  absence  of  such  an  entry  in  the  books  of  a 

btor    deprived  the  creditor  of  the  simplest  and  most  con- 

i>ive  proof  of  the  debtor's  assent.    But  he  was  not  ahut  up 
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to  that ;  and  if  he  could  show  by  other  evidence  that  the  debtor 
had  consented  to  the  written  entry,  he  was  entitled  to  succeed 
in  his  action.  Cicero  does  not  put  the  absence  of  an  entry  in 
the  debtor's  books  higher ;  it  is  merely  evidence  worth  little  or 
much,  according  to  the  character  of  the  alleged  debtor. 

The  Expensilatio  could  not  be  conditional  It  purported  to 
be  a  statement  of  a  sum  CLCtually  due,  and  consequently  the 
debt  could  not  depend  on  the  happening  of  any  future  event, 
or  be  suspeuded  till  a  future  day.     (Vat.  Frag.  329.) 

If  we  had  only  the  text  of  Gains,  a  serious  doubt  would  arise 

whether  the  expensilatio  was  really  an  original  means  of  creating 

rights  in  personam^  or  only  a  mode  of  novation.     (See  Postea,, 

NovatiOf  Expromiasio,) 

An  obligation  may  be  made  by  writing,  as  in  the  case  of  transferred  entries 
{nomina  transcripiitta).  Now  a  transferred  entry  is  made  in  two  ways, 
either  from  thing  to  person,  or  from  person  to  person.  From  thing  to 
person,  if  what  you  owe  me  by  reason  of  sale,  or  hire,  or  partnership,  I  set 
down  as  paid  out  to  you.  From  person  to  person,  as  when  what  Titius 
owes  me  I  set  down  as  paid  out  to  you,  supposing,  that  is,  that  Titius  has 
offered  me  you  as  a  debtor  in  his  room.    (G.  3,  128-130.) 

If  these  were  the  only  uses  of  the  expensilatio,  it  would  not 
rank  as  an  original  mode  of  creating  an  obligation.      But  ^ 
case   related   by  Valerius   Maximus    (viii.   2,    2)   shows   that 
although  perhaps  it  was  usually  employed  for  the  purpose  oi 
novation,  it  was   not   always   so.      C.  Visellius  Varro,    being 
dangerously  ill,  allowed  a  woman  (Otacilia),  with  whom  \ie 
had  been  living,  to  put  down  in  her  books  a  sum  of  300,(X)0 
sesterces  as  due  by  him  {expensa  ferri  sibi  pass  us  est),  with  \\i^ 
intention  that  if  he  died  she  should  claim  that  sum  from  hid 
heirs.     Visellius   recovered,  and  was  sued  by  Otacilia  for  tVii^ 
money,     C.  Aquilius  Gallus  (Praetor,  B.c.  65),  after  consultin 
with  the  leading  men,  refused  the   claim   on    the   groixnd 
immoral  consideration  {libidinosa  Uberalitas)^  not  because   ther 
was  no  pre-existing  obligation.    This  case  shows  that  eux  oYA 
gation  might  be  created  by  entry  in  the  codex. 

Chiroorapha,  Syngraphae. — The  codex  was  already  "b 
coming  obsolete  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  long  before  Gaii 
it  had  disappeared,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  banViers 
money-lenders  {argeniarii) ;  and  the  nomina  transcriptitiex  00 
sisted  of  detached  written  aiBrmations  and  acknowled^mt^i 
of  debt. 

A  Chirographum  was  kept  by  the  creditor  only,  and  was  ^^^1 
by  the  debtor. 
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Syngraphae  were  signed  by  both  parties,  and  preserved  for 
both. 

These  forms  of  contract  were  of  Greek  origin,  as  their  names 
indicate.  They  were  both  in  common  use  in  the  time  of  CScero, 
and  the  syngraphae  were  known  as  early  at  least  as  the  second 
Punic  War  (ao.  210). 

What,  then,  was  the  relation  between  the  codex  and  the 
chirographa  and  syngraphae  that  coexisted  with  it  ? 

The  codex,  like  the  stipulation  originated  in  Roman  customs ; 
and  therefore,  like  the  stipulation  it  was  confined  to  Roman 
citizens.  It  was  disputed  whether  aliens  could  use  the  nomina 
transcriptitiOf  and  the  utmost  stretch  of  liberality  was,  that 
they  might  use  them  for  novatio  only,  not  for  expromission 

Whether  aliens  incur  an  obligation  by  transferred  entries  is  justly  ques- 
tione<L  For  such  an  obligation  seems  in  a  way  to  belong  to  ihe  Jus  civile; 
and  so  Nerva  held.  But  Sabinus  and  Cassius  thought  that  if  the  entry  trans- 
ferred is  from  thing  to  person,  then  aliens  too  are  bound ;  but  if  from  person 
to  person,  that  they  are  not.    (G.  3,  133.) 


Tbe  alieDB  were,  however,  put  on  complete  equality  with  citizens  by  borrowing 
Erom  the  Greeks  the  written  contract  common  to  them. 

Besides,  an  obligation  by  writing  can  be  made  by  bonds  and  indentures 
{chiro^apka^  syngraphae) ;  that  is,  when  a  man  gives  a  written  acknow- 
Mgment  of  the  debt  or  promise  to  pay — provided,  however,  that  there  is 
no  stipulation.    This  kind  of  obligation  is  peculiar  to  aliens.    (G.  3,  134.) 

It  turn  been  doubted  whether  by  these  ehiroffrapha  a  new  obligation  could  be 
created,  or  whether  they  were  simply  written  evidence  of  an  existing  contract  This 
latter  view  is  inadmissible,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  language  of  Gains  is  inaccurate. 
He  amtmes  that  there  is  only  the  writing,  and  not  a  stipulation  ;  and  that  the 
writing  alone  sufficed  to  constitute  an  obligation.  We  may,  therefore,  regard  the 
rAiro^mpka  and  iyngraphae  as  the  exact  equivalents  of  the  nomina  transcriptUia ; 
they  were  to  aliens  what  the  latter  were  to  citizens. 

The  remedy  of  a  creditor  by  esqpennUUio  was  the  conditio  certL 

Ca  UTIO, — Formerly  an  obligation  was  made  by  writing,  or  by  entries 

(fkfmzna)j  as  the  phrase  was.    But  these  entries  are  not  now  in  use.    Plainly, 

however,  if  a  man  gives  a  written  acknowledgment  of  a  debt,  though  the 

money  has  not  been  paid  over,  he  cannot  meet  it  by  the  plea  (exceptid)  that 

the  money   li^s  not  been  paid,  if  a  long  time  has  elapsed.    This  has  been 

settled  very    often.     So  it  happens,  as  even  at  the  present  day,  that  he  is 

bound  by   tbe  writing,  while  he  cannot  complain ;  and  from  that  writing 

arises  a  cofuleciioy  though  there  was  no  obligation  made  by  words.     By  long 

tee  in  this  e^ceptio  the  imperial  constitutions  formerly  understood  any  time 

fanning  up  to  five  years.    But  that  creditors  might  not  be  too  long  exposed 

tb  the  chance  of  being  defrauded  of  their  money,  a  constitution  of  ours  has 

nrrowed  the   time,  so  that  an  exceptio  of  this  sort  cannot  be  brought  after 

Us  lapse  of  two  years  at  most    (J.  3,  21,  pr.) 
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A  ^autto  was  merely  a  written  acknowledgment  of  a  loan, 
and  was  not  conclusive  of  the  receipt  of  the  money  by  the 
borrower ;  and,  what  would  flcarcely  be  expected,  the  burden 
of  proving  the  delivery  of  the  money  to  the  debtor  rested 
entirely  od  tha  creditor,  if  the  debtor  denied  the  receipt 
(G  4,  30,  3;  C.  4,  80,  1.)  Justinian,  however,  in  this  respect, 
gave  some  compensation  to  the  creditor  by  subjecting  the 
debtor  to  a  payment  of  twice  the  amoimt  of  the  loan  if  he 
falsely  denied  his  own  writing  or  the  receipt  of  the  money. 
(Nov.  18,  &)  The  cautio  does  not,  therefore,  rank  afl  a  literal 
contract :  and  Justinian  rightly  says  that  the  literal  contract 
did  not  exist  in  his  day. 

Was  there  any  historical  connection  between  the  true  literal 
contract  (expensilatio,  chirographa,  or  syngrapkae)  and  the  eauixo^ 
The  point  ie  obscure,  but  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  it  by 
considering  whnt  was  the  exact  difference  between  chirographi 
and  cautio,     1  he  essence  of  the  chirograph  was  its  constituting 
an  obligation  by  its  own  inherent  strength;  the  cautio  was  mere 
wastepaper  but  for  the  pre-existing  contract  of  loan,  of  which 
it  was  the  evidence.    The  difference  was  great,  but  still  there 
was  an  easy  descent  from  the  ancient  to  the  modem  form. 
After  Aquiline'  Prsetorship  a  fraudulent  chirograph  was  void. 
Thus,  if  a  debtor  were  induced   to   give   a   chirograph  to  a 
person  that  alleged  he  had  deposited  money  with  another  for 
his  use  as  a  loan«  and  no  such  deposit  had  been  made,   the 
chirograph  would  have  been  rendered  worthless  by  the  plea 
of  fraud.     If,  however,  the  allegation  of  the  creditor  was  not 
that  he  had  deposited  the  money,  but  that  he  would  do  so,  say 
the  day  after  the  chirograph  was  signed,  it  would  probably 
have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  employ  the  defence  oi 
fraud.     The  difficulty  of  urging  this  plea  lay  in  the  fact  that  a 
chirograph  was  perfectly  valid  although  there  was  no  valuable 
consideration,  and  therefore  the  mere  fact  that  the  money  ha< 
not  been  lent  would  not  of  itself  have  vitiated  the  obligation 
Still,  if  a  creditor  did  not  give  the  money  for  which  he  had  g*i 
a  chirograph,  and  afterwards  sued  the  debtor  on  the  writing 
he  was  dishonest,  at  least  in  bringing  the  action,  if  not    \ 
getting  the  chirograph.     This  seems  recognised  in  a  const it^ 
tion  of  Antoninus  (C.  4,  30,  3),  who  speaks  of  the  plea  o£  f  rav^ 
as  substantially  identical  with  the  plea  of  non  numerataep^cx^fii 
(that  the   money   had  not  been  paid)    {exceptio   doli  «et«    rt 
numeratae  pecuniae). 
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But  in  order  to  give  complete  protection  to  borrowers,  it  was 
necessary  to  give  a  remedy  when  the  money  had  not  really  been 
lent,  whether  that  was  owing  to  the  fraudulent  intention  of  the 
lender  or  not.  This  was  done  by  the  eacepti^  non  numeratae 
pecuniae. 

The  rule  of  law  is  the  same,  if  a  maiv,  by  pretending  he  will  lend  you 
money,  makes  a  stipulation  with  you,  and  then  does  not  pay  the  money. 
For  that  money  he  can  certainly  claim  from  you ;  and  give  it  you  must,  since 
you  are  liable  under  your  stipulation.  B«it  because  it  is  unfair  that  you 
should  lose  your  case  on  that  ground,  it  is  held  that  you  ought  to  defend 
yourself  by  the  excepUo  that  the  money  was  not  paid  over.  The  time  for 
this,  as  has  been  written  in  an  earlier  part  of  these  books,  has  been  nar- 
rowed by  our  constitution.    CJ.  4,  13,  2.) 

Like  all  equitable  innovations,  the  txceplxo  veon  numeratae 
pecuniae  was  regarded  as  an  indulgence,  and  limited  to  loans  of 
money ;  and  at  first  it  could  be  urged  only  within  a  year.  The 
time  was  afterwards  extended  to  five,  but  finally  settled  at  two 
years  by  Justinian.  (C.  4,  30,  14,  pr,)  If  the  creditor  did  not 
sue,  the  debtor  could  bring  a  aondictio  te  reclaim  the  written 
instrument,  or  if  the  creditor  were  absent,  by  a  formal  notifica- 
tion in  Court,  his  exceptio  was  made  perpetuaL  (C  4,  30,  7  ;  C. 
4,  30,  14,  4.) 

The  cautio  thus  appears  to  have  grown  out  of  the  chirographa 
by  the  admission  within  a  limited  time  of  the  plea  that  the  con- 
sideration for  which  it  professed  to  be  granted  had  not  really 
been  received. 

It  may  be  added  that  if  the  borrower  paid  interest  or  repaid 
any  portion  of  the  loan,  he  could  not  afterwards  deny  receipt 
of  the  amount  stated  in  the  cautio.  (C.  4,  30,  4.)  Justinian, 
moreover,  extended  the  remedy  beyond  money  lent — namely, 
to  any  things  alleged  to  be  given  {vel  nliae  res  doMe),  thereby 
considerably  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  exceptioy  and  enabling 
persons  to  contest  their  own  written  statementa.  (C.  4,  30, 
14,  pr.) 

Secoi^.- EQUITABLE  CONTRACTS. 

The  group  of  contracts  said  by  Gains  and  Justinian  to  be 
made  re  introduces  a  new  class  of  considerations.  An  obliga- 
tion  arises,  not  from  the  observance  of  an  ancient  form,  but 
from  some  act  or  fact.  This  fact,  or  res,  consisted  in  the 
delivery  by  one  person  to  another  of  some  property,  with 
the  intention  of  imposing  duties  on  the  receiver.  The  formal 
contracts  are  the  offspring  of  the  jus  civile;  the  contracts  with 
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great  infelicity  called  *•  real,"  were  introduced  by  the  Prator 
on  purely  equitable  grounds. 

\,—MvTUUM  (Loan). 
Definition. 

An  obligation  may  be  contracted  re^  as  by  giving  a  loan  (mutuum).  Now 
a  mutui  obligatio  arises  when  the  things  lent  are  weighed,  counted,  or 
measured,  as  wine,  oil,  com,  money,  bronze,  silver,  gold.  These  we  count, 
measure,  or  weigh,  and  so  give  them  with  the  intention  that  they  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  receivers,  and  that  at  some  future  time  we  shall  ha\-e 
returned  to  us,  not  the  same  things,  but  others  of  the  same  nature  and 
quality.  Hence  comes  the  name  mutuum^  because  I  so  give  it  you  that 
from  being  meum  it  becomes  tuum.  From  this  contract  arises  the  action 
called  condictio,    (J.  3,  14,  pr. ;  G.  3,  90.) 

MvXuum  is  akin  to  ertdiium^  from  which  it  diifen  only  as  the  species  from  the  genu. 
(D.  12,  1,  2,  8.)     Creditum  includes  other  than  fungible  things.     (D.  12, 1,  2, 1.) 

Rights  and  Duties. 

I.  Duties  of  the  Borrower. 

In  describiDg  contracts  limited  to  special  subject-matter  we 
find  that  the  duties  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes: 
(1.)  Those  that  are  ascribed  to  the  investitive  facts,  without 
special  agi'eement.  These  are  the  normal  rights  and  duties 
giving  the  special  character  to  the  contract.  (2.)  Those  duties 
that  do  not  regularly  form  part  of  the  contract,  but  may  be 
added  to  it  by  special  agreement  of  the  parties* 

1.  The  receiver  was  bound  to  restore  the  same  kind  of  tilings 
he  received,  equal  in  quantity  and  quality  (D.  12, 1,  3) ;  but 
not  the  identical  things.  Thus,  if  it  was  money,  he  muat  restore 
the  same  amount,  but  not  the  same  coiua  (Frag.  Ulp.  Inst 
3,  1.)  If  com  were  given,  the  borrower  must  restore  com,  not 
wine,  or  anything  else  of  equivalent  value.  (D.  12,  1,  2,  pr.) 
From  a  text  of  Poraponius  it  would  seem  that  the  borrower 
usually  promised  to  return  as  good  as  he  got  (tU  aeque  honum 
nobis  redderetur\  but  such  a  promise  was  taken  for  granted. 
(D.  12,  1,  3.) 

2.  By  special  agreement  the  bon'ower  might  be  required 
to  pay  interest,  not  exceeding  the  rate  allowed  by  law, 
if  an  agreement  were  made  by  stipulation ;  or  even,  in  a  few 
exceptional  cases,  by  paduniy  as,  in  loans  by  municipalities 
(D.  22,  1,  30),  or  loans  of  com  or  fodder.  (C.  4,  32,  U; 
Kov.  136,  4.) 

Investitive  Facts. — No  contract  of  mutuum  existed  unless 
the  things  given  were  actually  delivered  to  the  borrower,  or 
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were  in  his  posseBsion  before  the  contract.  (D.  12,  1,  9,  9.) 
The  things  must  be  made  the  property  of  the  borrower ;  i.«,, 
he  must  have  ownership  (dominium),  and  not  mere  possession 
(possessio).  Hence,  an  owner  alone  can  give  things  by  way  of 
mutuum,  although  a  mere  possessor  can  give  things  so  as  to 
create  other  real  contracts.     (D.  12,  1,  2,  4.) 

This  contract  might  be  conditional,  like  stipulation.  (D.  12, 
1,  7  ;  D.  12,  1,  8.) 

Special  Kestriction  on  Mutuoi. — Persons  under  potestaa 
were  prohibited  from  accepting  a  loan  (mutuum)  of  money* 

One  peculiar  reservation  is  made  in  regard  to  such  persons ;  for  the 
Senatus  Consulium  Macedomanum  has  forbidden  loans  to  persons  in  the 
potestas  of  their  parents.  He  that  trusts  them  is  denied  an  action,  not  only 
against  the  son  or  daughter,  grandson  or  granddaughter,  in  person  (and 
that  whether  still  in  potestaie,  or  now  become  sui  juris  by  the  death  of 
the  parent  or  by  emancipation),  but  also  against  the  father  or  grandfather, 
whether  he  has  the  descendants  still  in  potestate  or  has  emancipated  them. 
The  reason  of  this  provision  by  the  Senate  was,  that  often  sons,  loaded  with 
debt  for  borrowed  moneys,  which  they  used  to  spend  in  extravagance,  plotted 
against  their  parents'  lives.    (J.  4,  7,  7.) 

This  enactment  passed,  according  to  Tacitus,  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  (Ann.  11,  13),  or,  according  to  Suetonius,  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian  (Vesp.  11),  derived  its  name  either  from  Macedo,  a 
well-known  usurer ;  or  from  Macedo,  a  young  debauchee,  whose 
crimes  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  perils 
arising  from  spendthi-ift  children.  The  words  of  the  enact- 
ment are  contained  in  D.  14,  6,  \}  **  It  is  determined  that  no 
one  that  has  given  money  on  loan  to  b,  filiuafamilicia,  to  be  paid 
even  after  the  death  of  the  parent  in  whose  power  he  is,  shall 
be  given  any  action  or  claim,  that  so  these  money-lenders  of 
the  worst  sort  may  know  that  no  filivsfamilias  can  contract  a 
debt  that  will  be  good  in  the  event  of  his  father's  death." 

In  form  it  did  not  make  the  loan  null  and  void,  but  only 
refused  an  action  to  the  lender.  Hence,  if  the  loan  were 
repaid  without  action  brought,  the  money  could  not  be  re- 
covered on  the  plea  that  it  was  not  due.     (D.  12, 1,  14.) 

The  act  applied  to  loans  of  money,  but  in  other  respects  left 
the  capacity  of  persons  under  potestas  to  contract  perfectly 
tmrestricted.     Thus,  a  son  could  buy  or  sell,  or  let  or  hire,  and 


1  **  Placere  ne  cut,  qui  fiiofamiliaa  mutuam  pecuniam  dediaset,  etiam  pott  mortem 
parentis  ^tu  eujut  in  poteitctte  fuiuet  itetio  petiUoque  daretur :  ut  acirent  qui  pesHmo 
nplo  fenerwrtiU,  nuUiu$  pone  fU\famiAia9  honum  nomcn  tacpeeUOa  patria  morte 
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if  the  obligations  so  arising  were  changed  into  a  loan  (muttmm\ 
it  was  still  valid  (D.  14,  6,  3,  3),  unless  the  sale  or  hiring  were 
merely  a  pretext  to  evade  the  statute.    (D.  14,  6,  7,  3.) 

Exceptiom. 

(L)  A  son  {Jiliu$familia8)  could  borrow  upon  his  pecuUwn, 
and  to  the  extent  of  it,  without  exposing  himself  to  the  dis- 
abilities of  the  statute.  The  statute  prevented  him  borrowing 
upon  the  strength  of  his  expectations  from  his  father.  (D.  U, 
6, 1,  3 ;  a  14,  6,  2.) 

(2.)  The  loan  was  valid  if  it  were  contracted  with  the  father's 
consent  (D.  14,  6,  12 ;  GL  4,  28,  4),  or  received  his  subsequent 
ratification.  (C.  4,  28,  7.)  If  the  father  paid  any  portion  of 
the  loan,  his  consent  was  conclusively  presumed.  (D.  14,  6, 
7,  15.) 

(3.)  When  the  loan  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  fathers 
estate ;  t.«.,  if  it  was  made  by  the  sou  with  the  intention  of 
making  his  father  the  real  debtor.     (D.  14.  6,  7,  12.) 

(4.)  When  the  loan  was  proper  or  necessary. 

A  Bon,  being  abroad,  could  borrow  to  pay  siicb  tkiags  ma  hw  father  was  aocostoowd 
to  allow  him  for  kis  edacatioA  or  official  duties.     (0.  4,  28,  6.) 
A  son  might  aIbo  borrow  to  pay  a  legal  debt     <D.  14,  6,  7,  14.) 

(5.)  The  loan  was  valid  also  when  the  lender  was  mistaken 
or  misled  as  to  the  status  of  the  borrower,  provided  the 
mistake  was  such  as  a  reasonably  careful  man  might  make, 
and  was  not  an  error  in  law.  (D.  14,  6,  3.)  If  the  borrower 
declared  he  was  a  paterfamilias,  it  was  enough  (C.  4,  28,  1), 
unless  the  lender  either  knew  or  might  have  known  that  he 
was  not.     (D.  14,  6,  19.) 

RSMSDT. — The  condictio  eerti,  Bonetimes  called  aUio  mutui  (C.  7,  35. 5),  or  eondietio 
ex  mutuo,  was  the  remedy. 

Maritime  or  Commercial  Loans. 

Definition. — Pecunia  trajectitia  is  money  lent  at  interest  (nautiro 
foenore)  with  which  merchandise  is  bought  and  shipped  at  the 
risk  of  the  lender,  until  the  goods  arrive  at  the  port  of  destina- 
tion. (D.  22,  2,  1.)  It  is  a  loan  of  money  (1)  to  be  converted 
intp  goods  (2)  that  are  to  be  sent  across  sea  (3)  at  the  risk  of 
the  lender. 

Rights  op  Borrower. — 1.  The  borrower  was  not  bound  to 
repay  the  loan,  unless  the  goods  arrived  safely  at  their  destina- 
tion (D.  22,  2,  3 ;  C.  4,  33,  4)  ;  or  unless  they  were  lost  bj 
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other  perils  than  the  perils  of  the  sea;  as,  e,g.^  if  they  were 
seized  by  the  exchequer  as  illicit     (C.  4,  33,  3.) 

2.  The  interest  was  not  limited-  (Paul,  Sent.  2,  14,  3.) 
Latterly,  however,  Justinian  fixed  a  maximum  of  12  per  cent, 
per  annum.     (C.  4,  32,  26, 1.) 

3.  Usually  the  borrower  was,  by  special  agreement,  bound  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  a  slave  sent  to  collect  the  money  if  it  were 
not  repaid  within  the  fixed  time.  To  prevent  disputes,  it  was 
usual  to  fix  the  sum  per  diem  to  be  paid  to  the  slave.  (D.  22, 
2,  4,  1.) 

II.— COMMODATUM  (GRATUnOUS  LOAN). 

Definition. 

Again  he  to  whom  anything  is  given  to  be  used,  that  is  lent  free,  comes 
under  an  obligatio  re^  and  is  liable  to  an  mHo  commodati.  But  he  differs 
widely  from  a  man  that  has  received  a  loan  {mutuum)  ;  for  the  thing  is  not 
so  given  him  as  to  become  his,  and  therefore  he  is  bound  to  restore  the  actual 

thing  itself. A  thing  is  understood  to  be  lent  free  strictly  only  if  the 

thing  is  given  you  to  be  used  without  any  reward  being  received  or  fixed. 
But  if  it  is  otherwise,  and  a  reward  comes  in,  then  the  use  of  the  thing  is  let 
out  to  you  {locaiur) ;  for  a  free  loan  {commodatunC)  ought  to  be  gratuitous. 

(J.  3.  Ml  2.) 

CommodniM  or  eommodxsioT  is  the  person  that  lends  the  thing. 

CommoiaJUi'nui  is  the  borrower. 

The  commodfAum  is  of  Praetorian  origiB.  The  edict  runs  thus :  ^ — *'The  Preetor 
says,  If  it  is  alleged  that  a  man  has  lent  another  anything  free,  I  will  give  him  a 
remedy  therefor." 

As  commodaJtwm  consists  in  the  tise  of  a  thing,  fbera  oould  with  propriety  be  no 
tofmrnodainm  of  things  consumed  in  the  use.  But  such  articles  might  be  given  for  the 
sake  of  show,  not  to  be  used  and  consumed  (D.  18,  6,  8,  6) ;  and  even  money  might 
be  lent  for  the  pyrpose  of  a  sham  payment.     (D.  18,  <$,  4.) 

2/#«f  and  Commodatovuk, — In  what  respect  does  commodiatttm,  which  here  appears 
among  contracts,  differ  from  «ffu«  t  In  one  respect  they  resemble  each  other.  Both 
are  gratuitous ;  both  imply  the  absence  of  consideration  for  the  use.  But  the  differ- 
ences between  them  are  sufficiently  marked  to  justify  the  arrangement  of  the  Institutes. 

We  may,  however,  premise  what  is  not  the  difference.  The  term  of  the  edict  was 
not  **  «(ti,"  but  "  comtfiodare.'*  Labeo  said  use  ^U9ui)  was  the  genus  of  which  com* 
joodatum  was  the  spedes  :  that  use  applied  both  to  movenbles  and  inunoveables,  while 
comiautdaJbam  applied  only  to  moveables.  But  this  distinction  Cassius  denied ;  and 
TJlpian  agrees  with  him  ;  adding  that  even  a  dwelling-house  might  be  the  object  of 
a  eominkJodfOwm,     (D.  18,  6,  1,  1.) 

Both  iMtM  and  ewMMdcAum  effect  a  separation  between  the  ownership  and  the 
actual  enjoyment  of  property  ;  but  in  utva  the  separation  is  serious,  and  lasts  generally 
for  the  life  of  the  usuary ;  in  the  case  of  cmMMdoAum  the  use  is  more  limited  and  tem- 
porazy.  The  usuary  had  rights  in  rem;  he  could  sue  the  thief,  or  anyone  that  did 
damage.  A  borrower  (eommo<£atortii«)  could  not  sue  Ihe  person  that  damaged  the 
article  borrowed  (D.  9,  2,  11,  9) ;  and  although  he  could  sue  the  thief  that  stole  it  yet 


1 A^  PrcUar :  "  Quod  quit  cotnmodaue  dieetur,  de  eo  judicium  daho."    (D.  18,  6.  1* 
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nnder  Justinian,  this  was  entirely  in  the  option  of  the  owner.  The  ummmlafnriiu 
bad  not  even  interdict  possession.     (D.  13,  6,  8.) 

Still  more  striking  is  the  di£Ference  in  the  investitive  facts.  Utut  was  crested  by 
testament,  by  mancipatio,  by  in  jure  cessio — all  recognised  modes  of  creating  owner- 
ship. But  una  could  also,  as  we  have  seen,  in  certain  cases  originate  in  contract  h 
it  not  the  same  with  eommodatum  f  There  is  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  ooatnct 
Whether  the  uaus  arose  from  stipulation  or  not,  it  certainly  arose  froma  promtK;  but 
the  right  of  the  commodataritu  begins  from  the  ddivery  of  the  thing ;  until  that  time 
he  lias  no  right  whatever. 

The  external  marks  correspond  with  a  more  essential  difference ;  in  luvt,  the  law 
looks  to  the  interest  of  the  usuary ;  in  cotiimodatumt  to  the  interest  of  the  lender. 
There  could  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  law  interfered  on  bebsif 
of  the  borrower  {ctymmodaiariui).  It  did  not  compel  a  man  to  give  a  loan  of  any- 
thing he  had  promised  :  it  had  no  intention  of  beneficence  towards  the  borrower  (al- 
though it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  the  eommodatum  is  gratuitous) ;  but  when  a  lender 
entrusted  anything  to  a  borrower,  the  Prsstor  required  that  he  should  not  abuse  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  but  that  he  should  return  the  property  safe  and  sound. 
This  was  the  primary  object  of  the  intervention.  The  eommodaJtum  is,  therefore,  in 
its  original  scope,  a  unilateral  contract ;  it  imposes  duties  on  the  borrower,  but  none, 
in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  lender.  But  the  Pnstor  having  once  intervened,  cooM 
not  stop  there.  The  borrower  might  have  be^n  put  to  great  and  unexpected  expense, 
and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  compel  him  to  return  the  property  without  giving  him  com- 
pensation. The  lender  must  not  expect  the  equitable  intervention  of  the  Pnetor, 
tmless  he  was  prepared  to  "  do  equity  "  as  well  as  to  receive  it.  Thus,  incidentally, 
the  lender  migl<t  be  subject  to  duties  as  well  as  the  borrower  ;  but  the  duties  of  the 
borrower  exist  in  every  case ;  the  duties  of  the  lender  are  occasional,  accidental,  sod 
indirect.  This,  then,  is  the  first  example  of  a  departure  from  the  strict  unilateral 
contracts  of  the  civil  law  ;  for  even  the  "  mutuum  "  was  purely  unilateral  It  is  a 
contract  unilateral  in  its  origin  and  scope,  but  which  may,  in  oonsequenoe  of  ctrcom- 
stances  that  arise,  become  bUateraL 

Bights  and  Duties. 

I.  Duties  of  the  commodatariu8=:  Rights  in  personam  of 
commodator, 

1.  To  return  the  thing  lent  in  as  good  condition  as  he  re- 
ceived it,  excepting  ordinary  tear  and  wear. 

2.  To  use  the  thing  for  the  use  agreed  upon.  It  is  theft,  as 
already  explained,  if  the  borrower  fraudulently  procures  the 
loan  of  a  thing  for  one  purpose  intending  to  use  it  for  a  different 
one,  or  to  use  it  in  a  manner  that  he  knows  the  lender  would 
never  have  permitted.     (J.  4, 1,  6.) 

A  horse  is  lent  for  a  journey,  the  length  of  which  is  known  to  the  lender  {eommo- 
daru).  The  distance  is  too  great,  and  the  horse  is  hurt  The  loss  falls  on  the  lendsr. 
(D.  18,6,23.) 

A  horse  is  lent  to  go  to  battle,  and  is  killed.  The  owner  baa  no  datm  agMBSt  the 
borrower  {eommodatariuB),     (D.  18,  6,  5,  7.) 

3.  The  borrower  must  take  as  good  care  of  the  thing  lent  as 
a  good  paterfamilias,  if  there  is  no  special  agreement  (C  6, 
43, 1  ;  D.  13,  6,  5,  7  ;  D,  13,  6,  23.) 
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He  that  has  received  a  loan,  if  by  any  chance  mishap  he  loses  what  he 
received — by  fire,  for  instance,  or  the  fall  of  a  house,  or  shipwreck,  or  the 
onset  of  robbers  or  foes — none  the  less  still  reniains  under  the  obligation. 
But  he  that  has  received  a  thing  to  use  is  in  a  different  position.  Undoubt- 
edly, indeed,  he  is  compelled  to  show  all  possible  diligence  in  guarding  it ; 
and  it  is  not  enough  for  him  to  employ  all  the  diligence  he  usually  employs 
in  regard  to  things  of  his  own,  if  another  person  of  greater  diligence  could 
guard  the  thing  safely.  But  for  force  too  great  for  him,  or  for  the  like  mis- 
haps, he  is  not  liable,  if  only  it  was  not  by  any  fault  of  his  the  mishap 
occurred.  But  otherwise,  as  if  you  choose  to  take  what  is  lent  you  free  from 
home  with  you  and  then  lose  it  by  the  onset  of  foes  or  robbers  or  by  ship- 
wreck, there  is  no  doubt  you  are  bound  to  restore  it.    (J.  3,  14,  2.) 

The  borrower,  in  the  case  of  mtttuum,  became  owner  of  the  thmg  lent.  He  was 
bound  to  restore  not  what  he  received,  but  only  the  same  kind  of  thing  in  quantity 
and  quality.  His  obligation,  therefore,  did  not  depend  on  the  fate  of  the  things  com- 
mitted  to  him.  These  he  could  use  or  destroy  as  he  pleased.  But  the  eommodatarius 
is  not  owner  of  the  thing  lent  to  him ;  he  has  only  the  custody  and  the  nse  of  it,  and 
according  to  the  usual  rule,  accidental  loss  should  not  fall  upon  him,  but  upon  the 
owner. 

Titius  horrows  plate  from  Gaius,  saying  he  means  to  use  it  for  a  supper  to  be  given 
to  his  friends.  He  takes  it  on  a  journey.  The  plate  is  stolen  by  robbers.  Titius 
must  pay  Gains  the  value  of  the  plate.     (D.  44,  7>  1,  4.) 

Xioes  by  theft  was  considered  to  show  a  want  of  due  diligence ;  and  accordingly  if 
the  thing  lost  were  stolen  (even  if  by  the  slave  of  the  lender),  the  borrower  was 
obliged  to  make  good  the  loss.     (D.  13,  6,  21,  1.) 

Was  the  borrower  of  a  slave  liable  if  the  slave  ran  away  t  This  question,  we 
are  told,  gave  rise  to  much  controversy.  In  some  cases  the  Uubility  of  the  borrower 
wflbS  beyond  dispute,  as  when  the  slave  was  kept  in  chains,  or  so  young  as  to  require 
looking  after,  or  the  borrower  had  specially  agreed  to  watch  him.     (D.  13,  6,  5,  6.) 

Exception, — The  borrower  was  required  to  take  good  care,  as 
nothing  more  than  a  jnst  return  for  the  gratuitous  benefit  con- 
ferred upon  him.  (D.  13,  6,  5,  2.)  Accordingly,  when  the 
lender  also  derived  a  benefit  from  the  contract,  a  less  degree  of 
care  was  required. 

Two  friends  agree  to  give  a  joint  supper— one  taking  the  charge,  and  the  other 
supplying  the  plate.  Gaius  says  in  this  case  it  was  an  opinion  of  some  jurists  that  the 
friend  in  charge  was  responsible  only  for  wilful  misconduct  {ddu9\  not  for  the  want  of 
ordinary  care  (euZjNx) ;  but  Gaius  thinks  that  he  might  be  made  liable  as  far  at  least 
as  a  husband  was  for  his  wife's  do$  ;  i.e.,  not  for  the  care  of  a  prudent  fnan  {good  pater' 
famUioM),  but  only  for  such  as  he  took  of  his  own  afifairs.     (D.  13,  6, 18,  pr. ) 

A  man  gives  dresses  to  his  betrothed  in  order  that  her  appearance  may  be  credit- 
able to  him.  In  this  case,  if  the  match  goes  off,  and  the  dresses  have  to  be  returned, 
the  betrothed  is  responsible  only  for  wilful  mischief  {dolus)^  because  the  dresses  are 
given  as  much  for  the  glory  of  the  intending  husband  as  for  her  gratification.  (D.  18, 
6,  5,  10.) 

11.  Duties  of  Co7nmodatar=s  RightB  in  personam  of  Commo- 
datarius, 

1.  The  lender  is  bound  to  suffer  the  borrower  {commodatariv^ 
to  enjoy  the  use  of  the  thing  according  to  the  terms  of  agr 
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ment.    This  obligation,  it  must  be  remembered,  arises  only 
when  the  thing  has  been  delivered  to  the  borrower. 

Titius  lends  to  Gaius  tablets:  {pupiUare$  er  coda^  m  order  that  a  debtor  of  Gain' 
may  give  him  a  written  securitj.  Titius  eannnt  demand  back  the  tablets  until  the 
security  is  discharged.  The  reason  is  that  it  woiild  be  inequitable.  If  Titius  hsd 
refused  the  tablets,  another  might  ha^e  given  them^  or  vdtnesses  might  have  been 
procured.     (D.  13,  6,  6,  8.) 

Upon  the  same  principle,  M  Titius  gave  Gains  m  loan  of  wood  to  repair  his  booe, 
he  cannot  take  it  away  until  the  house  falls  down*     (D.  13,  6,  17,  8*) 

2.  The  lender  must  pay  any  extraordinary  expenses  incurred 
in  preserving  the  thing  lent.  Thus  tbe  money  spent  on  a  sick 
slave,  or  to  catch  a  runaway  slave,  m.ust  be  paid  by  the  lender. 
(Paul,  Sent.  2,  4,  1.)  But  ordinary  expense,  which  is  the 
natural  equivalent  for  the  use  of  the  thing,  must  be  borne  by 
the  borrower.  The  borrower  must,  therefore,  pay  the  food  of 
the  slaves,  and  even  expenses  for  illness,  if  they  are  small  in 
amount.  (D.  13,  6,  18,  2  ;  Mos.  et  Rom.  Legum  Collat  10, 
2,  5.) 

3.  If  the  lender  has  knowingly  given  in  loan,  and  tie 
borrower  unwittingly  received,  things  mischievous  or  unsuited 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  lent,  he  must  pay  any 
damage  that  n>ay  result. 

Titius  supplies  Gams  witb  rotten  wood  to  repair  Us  house,  and  the  house  £illi 
down.     Titius  must  make  good  the  loss.     (D.  13,  6,  17,  3.) 

Julius  lends  vessels  to  hold  wine  or  oil,  knowing  that  they  are  leaky  or  will  spoil 
the  liquor.  Julius  must  pay  the  value  ef  the  wine  or  oil  ao'destxoyed  <Kr  lost.  (D.  IS, 
6,  18.  3.) 

Maevius  gives  to  Sempronius  the-  lean  «l  a  dishonest  slave,  who  steals  from  Sem- 
pronius.  Maevius  must  make  good  the  loss  if  he  knew,  and  Sempronius  did  not 
know,  the  slave's  character.  If  Maevius  did  not  kncw^  he  may  still  be  sued  by  a 
noxalia  actio  furtu     (D*  13,  6,  22.| 

Investitive  Facts. 

As  itt  mutuurriy  the  righrt;»  and  duties  of  commodatum  anse 
from  the  delivery  of  the  thing  to  the  borrower^  The  bor- 
rower IB  not  owner,  and  has  not  even  possessio.  (D.  13,  6,  8 ; 
D.  13,  6,  9.)  Hence  a  person  not  owner — even  a  thief  or 
robber — can  give  a  thing  in  commodattmK  (D.  13,  6,  15 ;  D. 
13,  6,  16.) 

Remedies. 

I.  To  enforce  the  duties  of  the  eommodatariuM, 
1.  Actio  eommodati  directa. 

This  is  an  action  hcfnatfidei,    (See  Book  IV.  as  to  meaning  of  actio  himatjii/ti) 
If  the  defendant  has  lost  the  thing  without  blame,  ho  may  be  required  to  give 
security  to  deliver  it  up  if  it  should  again  come  into  his  possession.     (D.  18,  %  19^  pr.) 
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IL  To  enforce  the  dnttes  of  the  eommodator^ 

1.  Actio  eommodati  andraria. 

At  preaent  no  mere  need  be  said  upon  thu^  than  that  everything  that  forms  a 
ground  for  the  actio  contraria  is  a  good  defence  to  the  actio  directa  (D.  18,  6,  18,  4) ; 
and  that»  like  other  conlhiriae  actiones,  it  can  be  brought,  although  the  actio  directa 
may  not  have  been  called  into  exercise.     (D.  13»  6>  17,  l.> 

2.  Actio  utUit  eommodati  comiirmrick. 

This  is  to  enforce  restitution  when  the  lender  has  carried  off  the  thing  lent  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  borrower,  and  has  sued  the  borrower  and  made  him  pay  the 
value  of  it.  Thia  action  is  t»  oompel  the  lender  to  restore  the  price  so  unjustly 
obtained.    (D.  18,  6,  21.) 

m.— DEPOSITUM  (Deposit). 

Definitiw. 

This  18  a  contract  in  which  one  person  {depositor)  gives 
another  {depositariua)  a  thing  to  keep  for  him  gratis,  and  to 
return  it  on  demand.     (D.  16,  3,  1,  ft;  D,  16,  3,  1,  45.) 

This  contract  is  distinguished  from  mutuum,  because  the 
ownership  of  the  thing  is  not  transferred,  but  both  ownership 
and  possession  remain  with  the  depositor.  (D.  16,  3,  17,  1.) 
It  is  distinguished  from  commodcUum  because  the  receiver  is  not 
allowed  to  use  it. 

Titios  deposits  with  Gams  10  aurei,  giving  him  permission  to  use  them  if  he 
pleased-  ITatil  Gains  actually  did  use  the  money,  the  contract  remained  one  of  deposit 
nmply.    (D- 12,  1,  10  ;  IX  16,.  3,  1,  84.) 

Julius  deposits  with  Maevius  10  aurei,  and  afterwards  gave  Maevius  permission  to 
use  tbes^  If  Maevius  accepts-  this  permisnon^  the  contract  is-  changed  at  once  into 
miuttmm,  although  he  does  net  actually  use  the  money.  (D*.  12,  1,  9,  9.)  The  consent 
of  both  parUes  is  required  t»  make  a  contract.  If,  then^  Gaius  accepts  a  thing  on 
deposit,,  om  the  condition  thai  if  he  should  wish  to  use  it  he  may  do  so,  the  agreement 
is  midttstood  as  simply  giving  him  power  t»  convert  the  contract  into  loan  at  his  own 
[deasare.  On  the  other  hand,  when  permission  is  afterwards  given  and  accepted,  the 
contract  i*  at  enoe  changed,,  because  an  agreement  for  use^  without  actual  use,  suffices 
to  maJc»  a  commodatum. 

The  eentract  of  deposit  belongs  to  the  Ju$  Qentium.  The  words  of  the  edict  are  : — 
**  If  a  deposit  is  made  not  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  outbreak,  or  fire,  or  faU  of  house, 
or  ahipwredc,  the  remedy  shall  be  for  the  loss  simply*  But  if  in  consequence  of  the 
event*  above  named,  double,  if  the  action  is  brought  against  the  depositee  in  person. 
If  it  is  brought  against  his  heir,  and  it  is  affirmed  thaft  the  loss  was  due  to  wilful 
wrongdoing  of  the  deceased,  the  remedy  shall  be  for  the  loss  simply ;.  but  if  of  the 
heir,  for  double  the  amount*''  ^ 

When  the  deposit  waa  made  in  consequence  of  fire  and  shipwreck,  etc^  it  was  said 
to  b«  made  from  eompulsion  or  distress  {neeeasarium^  miaerabiU), 

^  PrcBtor  ait :  "  Q^od  neque  tumvUtu  neque  ineet%dii  neque  ruinae  neque  naufragii 
causa  dqtositum  tit,  in  aimplum  [ex]  earum  autem  rerumf  quae  mpra  eomprehensar 
m^nl,  i»  iptum  in  duphin,  in  keredem  ejut,  quod  doLo  malo  ^8  factum  ene  dicebur 
mortiHa  tiitt  in  timplmm^  quod  ip9ku,  in  duplum  judicium  dabo"     (D.  16,  S,  1,  1. ' 
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Rights  and  Duties. 

I.  Duties  of  Depontarius  =  Rights  in  personam  of  depositor. 
A.  In  the  Absence  of  Special  Agreement. 

1.  To  keep  the  thing  safe. 

He  is  liable  only  for  acts  of  wilful  fraud  ;  but  on  the  score  of  fault — that  is, 
of  sloth  or  negligence — lie  is  not  liable.  He  is  not  answerable,  therefore, 
although,  through  his  want  of  diligence  in  guarding  it,  the  thing  is  lost  by 
theft.  For  he  that  gave  a  negligent  friend  a  thing  to  guard,  ought  to  ascribe 
the  loss  to  his  own  easy-going  ways.     (J.  3,  14, 3.) 

The  contract  of  deposit  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  depositor 
alone,  and  therefore  the  depositarius  is  responsible  only  for 
wilful  destruction  of  the  thing  or  extreme  negligence.  The 
reason  mentioned  by  Justinian  can  hardly  be  supported,  because 
in  mandatum,  which  was  a  gratuitous  contract,  and  in  some 
respects  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  deposit,  a  higher 
degree  of  care  was  exacted.  The  contrast  is  with  eommodatum, 
where  the  benefit  of  the  contract  was  entirely  for  the  borrower, 
although  the  lender  also  might  have  an  advantage,  if  he  gave 
the  use  of  the  thing  in  order  to  induce  some  one  to  take  better 
care  of  it.  (Mos.  et  Rom.  Legum  Collat.,  10,  2, 1 ;  10,  2,  2  ;  D. 
13,  6,  5,  2.) 

A  slave  deposits  plate  with  Gaios.  Gaius,  thinking  Titius  to  be  the  master  of  the 
slave,  gives  it  up  to  him.  The  true  owner  has  no  remedy  against  Gaius,  who  sMsted 
honestly,  although  in  mistake.     (D.  16,  3,  1,  32.) 

Titius  deposits  some  plate  with  Gaius,  and  dies,  leaving  several  heirs.  Certaia  of 
the  heirs  demand  the  plate.  Gaius  was  advised  that  the  best  course  was  to  go  before 
the  Praetor  and  obtain  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  the  plate.  But  even  if  Gaiua  did 
not  take  that  precaution,  and  gave  up  the  plate  to  the  demandants  without  any  inten- 
tion of  prejudicing  the  other  heirs,  he  was  not  liable  to  them.    (D.  46,  3,  81,  1.) 

A  testament  is  deposited  for  safe  custody  with  Titius,  who  reads  the  contents  aloud 
to  his  neighbours.  This  is  gross  negligence  {aUpa  lata) ;  or,  if  done  maliciously,  dolus  ; 
and  in  the  latter  case  the  depontariua  was  exposed  to  the  actio  injuriarum  as  well. 
(D.  16,3,1,38.) 

Sempronius  deposits  plate  with  Gains,  and  Gaius  deposits  it  with  l^tius.  Titiiia 
by  his  dcHut  catises  the  loss  of  the  plate.  Gaius  is  not  responsible  for  the  loss,  hut  13 
bound  to  give  Sempronius  his  right  of  action  against  Titius.     (D.  16,  3,  16.) 

A  slave  belonging  to  Titius  gives  Gaius  money  to  pay  to  Titius  for  his  manumianon. 
Grains  pays  the  money.  Is  he  liable  to  Titius  to  restore  the  money  deposited,  because 
a  deposit  by  the  slave  is,  in  law,  a  deposit  by  the  master  ?  If  Gaius  informed  Titius 
with  what  purpose  the  money  was  deposited  with  him,  Titius  has  of  course  no  gnyozad 
of  complaint.  But  if  Gains  paid  the  money  as  if  it  were  his  own,  he  is  liable  to  nualce 
good  the  deposit ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  he  has  not  returned  it ;  it  is  one  thing  to  return 
a  deposit,  and  another  to  give  a  thing  as  from  oneself.     (D.  16,  8,  1,  83.) 

2.  The  depositarius  must  not  use  the  thing.  Such  a  use  mst^ 
amount  to  a  theft  of  the  use,  or  may  merely  subject  the  depon-^ 
tarius  to  payment  of  interest.     (C.  4,  34,  3  ;  C.  4,  34,  4.) 
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3.  If  withont  his  fault  the  depositariua  losefi  the  thing  de- 
posited, he  must  give  the  depositor  all  his  rights  of  action 
against  the  person  by  whom  the  loss  was  caused.  (D.  16,  3, 16; 
a  16,3, 1,47;  D.  16,  3,2-4.) 

4.  To  return  the  thing  on  demand,  with  all  its  produce  and 
accessions,  and  without  making  any  charge.  (D.  16,  3, 1,  45; 
D.  16,3,  1,24;  D.  16,  3,  34.) 

Further,  he  with  whom  anything  is  deposited  incurs  an  obligaiio  re^  and 
is  liable  to  an  actio  eUpositi,  For  by  it  he  is  bound  to  restore  the  thing  he 
received.     (J.  3,  14,  3.) 

If  the  depositarius  is  in  a  position  to  return  the  thing  on 
demand,  and  refuses,  he  must  pay  interest.  (Paul,  Sent.  2,  12, 
7 ;  C.  4,  34,  2.) 

B.  By  Special  Agreement. 

I.  It  was  not  unusual  to  make  an  agreement  that  the  deposi- 
tarius should  take  as  much  care  of  the  thing  deposited  as  a 
good  paterfamilias.  (D.  16,  3, 1,  35 ;  D.  16,  3,  1,  6.)  In  some 
cases  the  depositarius  might  be  responsible  even  for  accidental 
hea. 

Titins  wishes  to  buy  an  estate  with  borrowed  money,  but  does  not  wish  to  raise 
the  money  until  the  sale  Is  accomplished.  Gaius,  who  wants  to  lend,  and  is  obliged  to 
go  abroad,  leayes  him  the  money  on  condition  that  if  the  purchase  is  made,  the  money 
BhaU  be  a  loan.  In  this  case,  accidental  loss  of  the  money  falls  on  Titius.  (D.  12, 
If  4,  pr.) 

11.  Duties  of  depositor  =  Rights  in  personam  of  depositarius, 

1.  The  depositor  must  pay  all  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
custody  of  the  thing,  as  the  food  of  slaves  (D.  16,  8,  23 ;  Mos. 
Bt  Rom.  Legum  Collat.,  10,  2,  5),  or  the  expense  of  carrying 
mything  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  delivered.  (D.  16,  3, 
12,  pr.;   D.  16,3,  12,1.) 

2.  He  must  make  good  all  damage  caused  by  the  thing 
leposited,  if  he  knew  that  it  was  likely  to  cause  damage ;  as, 
VT  example,  a  slave  given  to  stealing.     (D.  13,  7,  31.) 

Investitive  Facts.  —  As  in  the  other  contracts  re,  the 
nvestitive  fact  is  the  delivery  of  a  thing,  not  mere  consent, 
lence  a  ivritten  instiiiment  attesting  a  deposit  has  no  value 
r  the  thing  has  not  actually  been  delivered.     (D.  16,  3,  26,  2.) 

RSMEDIEa 

I.  To  enforce  the  duties  of  the  d^potitariut, 
1.  Actio  deponti  direeta, 

V.  Dftma^es.  By  the  law  of  the  XII.  Tables,  a  penalty  of  twofold  the  value  of 
j«  thing  waa  given  against  a  depository  who  did  not  return  the  thing  deposited  ; 

2  H 
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liut  by  the  Pnetor,  the  doable  penalty  was  retained  only  when  the  deposit  waseom|ml- 
■017.     (Paul,  Sent  2,  12,  ll ;  D.  16,  8, 18.) 

3*.  Condemnation  brought  infamy  (i^famia)  on  the  d^potitarnu,  (C.  4, 84, 10 ; 
Mos.  et  Rom.  Legum  Collat,  10,  2,  4.)     (See  aa  to  TnfamiOf  pp.  4Zl-iZ2.) 

8".  It  is  an  action  honae  fideu  (D.  16,  3,  1,  28.)  But  no  setoff  was  allowed  (ex- 
cept probably  in  respect  of  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  the  thing  depotited) :  the 
depo»itariu9  must  restore  the  thing  without  deduction  of  what  the  deposiior  may  owe 
him.     (Paul,  Sent  2,  12,  12  ;  G.  4,  84,  11.) 

4**.  The  oath  of  the  plaintiff  as  to  the  value  of  the  thing  deposited  is  taken.  (D.  16, 
8,  1,  26.) 

6^  Although  this  action  is  of  Prsetorian  origin,  the  contract  of  deposit  is  of  older 
date,  and  was  enforced  by  an  action  of  the  civil  law ;  and  hence  this  action  ii  not 
limited  to  one  year,  but  is  perpetual,  subject  to  the  general  rules  of  prescription. 

2.  Actio  tUilit  depatUi  directa. 

This  is  the  action  brought  by  a  person  to  whom  the  depositor  has  given  his  light 
of  restitution  (C.  8,  42,  8) ;  or  by  the  depositor  against  a  person  with  whom  the  di- 
pontariut  has  deposited  the  thing.     (Paul,  Sent.  2,  12,  8.) 

n.  To  enforce  the  duties  of  depontor, 

1.  Actio  depotiti  coiUraria,  regarding  which  nothing  special  is  to  be  noted. 

PlGNUS.^^Jn  the  Institutes,  pledge  (pignus)  is  included  among 
Contracts  re.  But  in  this  work  it  has  been  placed  along  with 
the  other  forms  of  mortgage. 

lY.—MANDATUM. 
Defdotion. 

Mandate  is  a  contract  in  which  one  person  (is  qui  maiuiatuni 
8nscipit,  mandatarius)  promises  to  do  or  to  give  something,  with 
out  remuneration,  at  the  request  of  another  (mandator  or  fi¥iii 
dani),  who,  on  his  part,  undertakes  to  save  him  harmless  froii 
all  loss. 

Lastly,  we  must  know  that  a  mandate  (mandafum),  unless  gratuitai:^ 
ceases  to  be  a  mandate,  and  passes  into  business  of  another  kind.  Por 
payment  is  settled  on,  it  is  at  once  a  case  of  letting  and  hiring.  And  ( 
speak  generally)  in  all  cases  where  the  business  contract  is  one  of  maivd^ 
or  deposit,  if  the  duty  is  undertaken  without  payment,  the  fact  that  paym^ 
comes  in  transforms  the  contract  into  one  of  letting  and  hiring.  If,  thei 
fore,  you  give  clothes  to  a  fuller  to  clean  and  do  up,  or  to  a  tailor  to  me] 
D^ithout  settling  on  or  promising  a  payment,  the  ac^io  mandaii  is  openl 
you.    (J.  3,  26,  13  ;  G.  3,  162.) 


Mandate  is  the  only  gratuitous  oonsensual  contract.  In  no  other  nrniffniwiml  i 
tract  was  a  promise  without  consideration  binding ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  w.^ 
is,  that  it  exists  only  when  there  is  no  consideration. 

The  gratnitous  nature  of  the  contract  began  to  be  felt  as  an  inoonwiiiesxn^  « 
although,  strictly,  payment  could  not  be  recognised,  yet  a  sum  might  be  *itii.ts4Lj.  i 
to  be  paid  as  a  Aonorarium  (D.  17,  1,  6) ;  and  even  a  salaiy  might  in  ]a««x>  tlmJ 
paid.  Bat  it  could  be  recovered  only  by  epecial  action,  and  was  not 
element  in  the  mandate.     (C.  I,  35,  17  ;  D.  17, 1,  56,  3.) 
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A  mandate  may  exist  either  for  our  own  sake  or  for  some  third  person's. 
For  I  may  give  you  a  mandate  to  manage  business  either  for  me  or  for  some 
third  person,  and  in  both  cases  there  will  be  an  obligatio  mandatiy  and  we 
shall  be  liable  to  one  another  in  ttiniy — I  foe  your  expenses,  you  to  act  in  all 
good  faith  toward  me.    (G.  3^  155.) 

The  contract  of  mandate  may  be  formed  in  five  ways*  For  the  mandate 
is  given  you  either  for  the  giver's  sake  only,  or  for  his  and  yours,  or  for  that 
of  some  third  person  only,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  giver  and  some  third  person, 
or  for  your  sake  and  that  of  some  third  person.  But  if  it  is  for  your  sake 
only  that  the  mandate  is  given  you,  it  is  superfluous..  [For  what  you  were 
going  to  do  for  yow  own  sake,  and  acting,  on  your  own.  opinion,  you  will  not 
be  regarded  as  doing  as  the  result  of  a  mandate  from  me.]  No  obligation, 
therefore,  arises  out  of  it,  nor  any  actio  mandcUi  between  you.  (J.  3, 26,  pr. ; 
G.  3,  156.) 

It  is  for  your  sake  only  that  a  mandate  comes  in> ;  if,  for  instance,  a  man 
gives  you  a  mandate  to  invest  your  money  in>  the  purchase  of  land  rather 
than  to  put  it  out  at  interest,  or  vice  versa..  Now  a  n»ndate  of  this  sort  is 
rather  a  piece  of  advice  than  a  mandate,  and  therefore  is  not  obligatory ;  for 
no  one  incurs  aa  obligatio  mandaii  by  giving  advice,  even  though  it  turns 
out  ill  for  him  to  whom  it  i&  given.  For  each  man  is  friee  to  search  out  for 
himself  whether  the  advice  is  good.  If,,  therefore,  you  have  money  lying 
idle  by  you  at  home,  and  some*  one  urges  you  to  buy  something  with  it  or 
to  lend  it  oat^  even  tboag)&  such  buying  or  lending  turns  out  ill  for  you,  he 
is  not  liable  to  you  in  an  actio  mandati..  And  so, much  so  that  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  he  that  has  given,  you  a  mandate  to  lend  money  at 
interest  to  Titius  is  liable  to-  aa  actio  mandati.  But  Sabinus'  opinion  has 
prevailed  that  the  mandate  in  this,  case  is  d]}ligatory,  for  [the  mandate  was 
not  a  general  one  to  lend  money  on  interest,  but  a  sp$icial  order  to  lend  it 
to  Titius,  and]  you  would  not  have  lent  it  to  Titius  b^  for  this  mandate. 
(J.  3,  26, 6  ;  G.  ^  1:56,  as  restored^ 

The  obligation  of  a  mandttUyr — xjt,^  of  the  ponon  making  the  reqoest — was  to  sare 
the  oilier  hannleas.  In  giving  g^ieral  advioe^a  person  could  never  be  supposed  to 
undertake  that  obligation.  But  the  ground  of  the  distinction  set  forth  in  the  outset 
may  be  loeked  at  in  another  aspeot.  The  contrast  drawn  by  Gaius  between  gezreral 
advice  to  lend  money  and  a  request  to  lend  money  to  a  particular  person,  correctly 
illustrates  the  principles  of  the  distinction.  It  would  be  absurd  to  infer  an  intention 
to  indemnSy  fron»  loss  when  ne  specific  act  was  recommended,  but  a  mere  general 
preference  of  lending  money  ta  buying  land  was  expressed  ;  but  it  may  be  reasonable 
to  presume  such  an  intention  when  a  particular  aiot  is  recommended  in  respect  of  a 
partieolar  person.  If,  therefore,.  Sempronius  had  advised  Titius  to  buy  the  slave 
StidiQS,  BDstead  of  lending  money  to  Seius,  and  Titius  had  bought  SUchus,  and  been 
evicted  vitlkont  being  able  to  recover  the  price  from  the  seller,  he;  would  doubtless 
bjkve  bad  an  action  against  Sempronius.  The  question  really  turns-  on,  the  intention 
of  the  parties  %  did  the  mamicKor  request  the  mandatariui  in  such  a  manner  a»  to  lead 
the  latter  to  expect  indemnification,  and  therefore  to  make  an  investment,,  or  do  some- 
thing  exposing  himself  ta  loss,  that  he  would  otherwise  have  escaped  ? 

Aorelius  Quietu»  g&ve  a  mandato  to  his  medical  guest  in  these  terms  : — "  At 
your  gardens  near  Havenna  pray  set  up  a  tennis  court,,  warm  baths,  and  whatever 
elaeia  necessary  for  your  health,  At  my  expense."  The  doctor  spent  100  aurti  on 
improvemeuts  cf  this  nature ;  bat  on  selling  his  gardens  found  that  the  price  was 
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enhjuioed  only  to  the  extent  of  40  aurei  in  oonieqnence  of  his  impro^emente,    He 
can  reoover  the  halaaoe  of  60  aurei  in  an  action  of  mandate.     (D.  17,  1,  16.) 

I.  A  mandate  may  come  in  for  the  sake  of  him  that  gives  it, — as  when 
a  man  gives  you  a  mandate  to  manage  his  business,  or  to  buy  a  farm  for 
him,  or  to  undertake  {spondere)  on  his  behalf.    (J.  3,  26,  i). 

Titiui  requests  Seius  to  boy  a  certain  article  for  him  oat  of  his  own  money.  After 
the  thing  is  bought  and  paid  for  by  Seius,  Titius  refuses  to  take  it :  Seins  csn  soe 
him,  not  only  for  the  price  paid,  but  for  interest.    (Paul,  Sent.  2, 15,  2.) 

An  example  of  a  general  power  of  administration  is  given  in  D.  17,  1,  60,  i 
Lucius  Titius  oommitted  the  administration  of  his  property  to  his  nephew  in  tfaeee 
terms  : — ''To  Seius,  my  son,  greeting.  I  indeed  hold  it  according  to  nature  tlut 
a  brother  or  brother's  children  should  act  for  »  brother  without  any  express  authoritj : 
but  still  if  there  should  be  any  necessity  for  your  interference,  I  grant  you  power  to 
act  for  me  in  all  my  ooncems,  if  you  will ;  to  buy,  sell,  contract,  and  in  all  other  vtn 
to  act  as  owner  pf  all  my  property,  I  ftuthorise  all  you  do,  and  refuse  my  saoction  to 
nothing." 


2.  It  may  be  for  the  sake  of  both  you  and  the  giver, — as  when  the  man 
gives  you  a  mandate  to  lend  money  at  interest  to  a  third  person  that  borrovs 
it  for  the  good  of  the  giver's  property  ;  or  when  you  wish  to  bring  an  action 
against  him  as  surety,  gives  you  a  mandate  to  bring  the  action  against  the 
principal  at  his  risk  ;  or  gives  you  a  mandate  to  stipulate  at  his  risk,  with  a 
substitute  for  his  choosing,  for  a  debt  he  had  owed  to  you.    (J.  3,  26,  2.) 

Seius  is  about  to  sue  Titius  as  surety,  and  Titius  requests  him  to  sue  the  prindpil 
debtor  at  his  risk.  After  the  changes  made  by  Justinian,  this  case  could  not  occor, 
as  the  creditor  was  in  every  instance  obliged  to  sue  the  principal  debtor  before  the 
surety. 

Titius  owes  money  to  Seius,  and  Sempronius  to  Titius.  On  being  sued  by  SexTB, 
Titius  requests  Seius  to  accept  from  Sempronius  a  promise  by  stipulation  to  pay  the 
amount,  on  condition  that  if  Sempronius  does  not  pay  the  money  he  will. 

A  dispute  regarding  an  inheritance  took  place,  and  claims  were  advanced  on  the 
part— (1)  of  the  heirs  named  in  the  will ;  (2)  of  a  paternal  uncle,  Maevius  ;  and  (3) 
of  several  paternal  aimts,  sisters  of  Maevius.  Maevius  wrote  to  his  sisters,  saying  be 
would  share  with  them  whatever  he  recovered  in  »  suit  he  was  about  to  institute 
against  the  testamentary  heir.  No  stipulation  followed.  Maevius  compromised  the 
case,  and  got  some  lands  and  other  property.  Could  the  sisters  compel  him  to  chsre 
with  them  T  Yes,  because  a  request  was  implied  on  their  part  to  Maevius  to  take 
legal  proceedings  to  recover  the  property  to  which  they  all  laid  dalm.  (D.  17»  1> 
62,  pr.) 

3.  A  mandate  may  come  in  for  the  sake  of  a  third  person  only, — ^as  when  be 
gives  you  a  mandate  to  manage  Titius*  business,  to  buy  a  farm  for  Titius,  or 
to  become  surety  for  Titius.    (J.  3,  26, 3.) 

In  this  case  the  mundaJUnr  was  simply  a  surety.  In  what  respeets  suretyship  ^ 
constituted  differed  from  the  verbal  contract  of  suretyship  {jid^UMtiot)  will  hereafter  be 
examined.     (See  Accessory  Contracts.) 

4.  It  may  be  for  the  sake  of  the  giver  and  a  third  person, — as  when  he 
gives  you  a  mandate  to  act  in  business  common  to  himself  and  Titius,  or 
to  buy  a  farm  for  Titius  and  himself,  or  to  undertake  for  Titius  and  him. 
(J.  3.  26,  4.) 
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*'  TitioB  to  Sehjg.  6i«etiiig.  —Ton  are  aware  of  the  interest  I  take  in  Sempronia, 
and  sinoe  yoa  are  about  to  marry  her  in  accordance  with  my  wijshes,  I  desire  to  see 
yoa  married  in  a  manner  suitable  to  your  position.  Although  I  know  that  Titia,  the 
mother  of  the  girl,  will  promise  you  a  suitable  dowry,  still  I,  the  more  to  win  your 
attachment  to  my  house,  do  not  hesitate  also  to  pledge  my  word.  Wherefore, 
know  that  for  whatBoe?er  sum  you  stipulate  with  her,  I  wiU  be  surety,  and  will  see 
you  paid." 

This  is  an  example  of  a  letter  of  mandate.     (D.  17,  I,  60,  1.) 

5.  It  may  be  for  your  sake  and  that  of  a  third  person, — as  when  a  man- 
date is  given  you  to  lend  Titius  money  at  interest  But  if  the  mandate  is 
to  lend  him  money  without  interest,  then  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  third 
person  that  the  mandate  comes  in.    (J.  3,  26,  5.) 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Daties  of  Mandatariua  =  Rights  in  personam  of  mandator. 
I.  To  do  what  he  has  promised.     (D.  17, 1,  22,  11.) 

A  mandate  anyone  may  freely  refuse  to  undertake.  But  if  it  is  once  un* 
dertaken,  it  must  be  fulfilled  or  renounced  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  he 
that  g^ve  it  may  carry  out  the  same  matter,  either  in  person  or  through  some 
one  else.  For  unless  the  renunciation  is  so  made  that  the  whole  case  is  kept 
untouched  for  the  giver  of  the  mandate  to  resolve  the  matter  himself,  then 
none  the  less  there  is  room  for  an  ach'o  mandatiy — unless,  indeed,  some 
good  reason  comes  in  for  not  renouncing,  or  for  renouncing  at  an  unreason- 
able time.    (J.  3,  26,  u.) 

Paul  gives  instances  of  "  good  reasons," — sudden  illness,  a  necessary  journey,  enmity 
arising  between  memdaior  and  mandatariu$,  or  a  mandator's  loss  of  credit,  and  in- 
ability to  meet  his  obligations.     (Paul,  Sent.  2, 15,  1.) 

The  obligation  on  the  mandatariuB  is,  therefore,  not  unquali- 
fied. A  person  that  has  gratuitously  undertaken  a  mandate  is 
not  bound  to  execute  it  unless  he  has  the  means  of  doing  so, 
and  has  put  the  mandator  in  a  position  where  he  cannot  have 
the  commission  executed  by  any  one  else.  The  obligation  of 
the  mandatarius  can  therefore  be  got  rid  of  at  any  time,  if  he 
gives  the  mandator  an  opportunity  of  getting  another  to  per- 
form the  mandate.  It  would  be  unfair,  if  after  having  under- 
taken to  do  a  service,  and  having  made  it  impossible  for  any 
one  else  to  do  it,  the  mandatarius  were  at  the  last  moment  to 
refuse.  This  would  be  taking  advantage  of  the  confidence 
reposed  to  him,  to  do  an  injury  to  the  mandator. 

If  a  consideration  has  been  promised  for  a  service  to  be 
rendered,  then  the  person  that  undertakes  it  cannot  renounca 
Suppose  Titius  asks  Seius  to  manage  his  estate  during  his  ab- 
sence on  a  campaign.  K  Titius  agrees  to  pay  Seius  a  salary 
for  his  trouble,  then  Seius  cannot  reftise  the  superintendence 
without  exposing  himself  to  an  action  for  damages.    But  if  no 
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wages  are  to  be  paid,  Seine  can  refuse  up  to  the  time  that  Titins 
goes  away,  provided  he  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  find 
another.  It  would  be  grossly  inequitable  if  Seius  were  allowed, 
just  at  the  moment  when  Titius  was  obliged  to  go,  to  throw  op 
the  management ;  accordingly,  in  the  Roman  law,  Seius  was 
obliged  to  execute  his  promise,  or  else  pay  the  damage  resolt- 
ing  from  his  refusal.  (C.  4,  35,  16  ;  D.  17,  1,  27,  2.)  Hence,  if 
no  loss  is  actually  suffered,  either  because  there  was  no  necessity 
for  doing  what  was  promised,  or  another  did  it,  Seius  has  no- 
thing to  answer  for.    (D.  17,  1,  8,  6.) 

II.  To  execute  the  commiBsion  as  it  was  given,  leaving  no- 
thing undone,  and  doing  nothing  wroug.  (D.  17, 1, 5,  pr.-l.)  If 
the  mandatarius  does  not  execute  his  commission  according  to 
its  terms,  he  is  not  entitled  to  his  counter  claim  against  the 
mandator,     (D.  17,  1,  41.) 

In  the  discharge  of  a  mandate  one  ought  not  to  overstep  its  bounds.  [For 
if  he  does,  the  principal  has  an  actio  mandati  against  him  for  the  amount  g( 
the  principal's  interest  in  its  fulfilment — ^supposing  always  he  could  have 
fulfilled  it ;  while  against  the  principal  he  has  no  action  in  turn.]  If^  iv 
instance,  a  man  gives  you  a  mandate  to  spend  any  sum  not  exceeding  loo 
aurei  in  buying  a  farm,  or  in  undertaking  something  for  Titius,  you  oagfat 
not  to  buy  the  farm  at  a  higher  price,  nor  to  become  surety  for  a  larger  sum. 
If  you  do,  you  will  have  no  actio  mandati  against  him.  Sabinus  aod 
Cassius  indeed  held  that,  even  if  you  are  willing  to  bring  the  action 
for  a  sum  not  exceeding  loo  aurd^  it  will  still  be  in  vain.  But  the  authorities 
of  the  opposing  school  rightly  think  that  you  can  bring  an  action  for  a  sum 
not  exceeding  lOO  aurei;  and  this  opinion  is  certainly  milder.  But  if  yoo 
buy  it  for  a  less  sum,  you  will  have  an  action  against  him.  For  he  that 
gives  you  a  mandate  to  buy  him  a  farm  for  loo  aurei  is  understood  to  give 
you  a  mandate  to  buy  it  for  less  if  you  can.    (J.  3,  26,  8  ;  G.  3,  161.) 

Titius  gives  Seius  a  commifision  to  sell  a  slave  for  10  aitret.  Seius  sells  the  alsvv 
for  9.  The  sale  is  good ;  but  Seius  must  make  up  the  price  to  Titius.  (Paul,  Sent 
2, 15,  8.)    This  view  is  not  borne  out  by  the  following  cases  : — 

Titius  asks  Seiuift  to  seU  his  (Titius')  farm  for  100  awr^  and  Seius  seUs  H  for  90. 
If  Titius  sues  for  his  land,  he  will  recover  it  unless  the  price  ia  made  up  to  10<y. 
(D.  17,  1,  5,  3.) 

Calpumins  requests  Attius  to  buy  the  house  of  Seius  for  100  awreL  Attics 
instead  bought  the  house  of  Titius  for  less,  although  it  was  of  greater  vala&  Ol- 
pumius  is  not  bound  to  accept  it.     (D.  17,  1,  5,  2.) 

Titius  requests  Seius  to  pay  a  sum  that  he  owes  to  Cornelius.  Instead  of  ps^Q^ 
it  to  Cornelius,  Seius  induces  Cornelius  to  accept  him  as  a  substitnte  in  the  pbct^ 
of  Titius,  and  afterwards  has  to  pay  the  money.  Although  Seins  has  not  observed  the 
exact  terms  of  the  mandate,  still  this  is  a  substantial  performance.     (D.  17, 1,  45,  ii 

'*Luoius  Titius  to  his  Gaius.  Greeting. — I  request  and  order  (aomfe)  y<m  to 
become  a  surety  for  Publius  Maevius  to  Sempronius ;  and  whatever  s«a  Pobfits 
shall  fail  to  pay  you,  I  hereby  inform  you  by  this  letter,  written  with  my  own  hsod. 
that  I  will  icstantly  pay  you."    Gains  did  not  become  surety  {fii^uugr^  Imt  he  gave 
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ft  mandftte  to  Sempfoiuna  to  achraDoe  money  to  KaoTiiu.  Inagmioh  m,  la  either  ivay, 
Gaius  made  himaelf  zespoiiBible  if  Maeviua  made  default,  he  had  a  remedy  a^aiiut 
Titias  apon  this  letter.     (D.  17, 1,  62,  1.) 

Titiiis  requeiti  Beine  to  boy  a  farm,  without  statiog  that  he  will  not  accept  a 
part,  but  only  the  whole  of  it.  Seius  boys  a  hall-  Thie  it  a  good  performance, 
p.  17, 1,  36,  80 

IIL  The  mandatariuB  mncit  execute  the  mandate  honestly, 
and  with  as  much  care  as  a  good  paterfamilias.     (C.  4,  35,  13). 

A  numdaiariuB  is  guilty  of  doltts  when  he  refuses  to  give  up 
to  the  mandator  what  he  has  got  through  the  mandate,  and  has 
in  his  power  (D.  17, 1,  8,  9)  ;  or  when  he  refuses  to  sue  when 
it  is  in  his  power  to  sue.  (D.  17,  1,  44.)  But  the  mandatariua 
IB  not  liable  for  accidental  loss  unless  he  specially  undertakes 
that  responsibility.    (D.  17,  1,  39.) 

This  obligation  may  be  contrasted  with  the  parallel  gratnitons  contract  of  deposit. 
In  that  contract  the  deptnUarku  answers  only  for  frand  {doku),  not  for  carelessness. 

The  responsibility  of  the  numdatariui  is  said  to  arise  from  the  contanot  beiof 
originaUy  made  between  friends,  with  no  voucher  but  their  honour,  and  implying  a 
high  d^^ee  of  care.  Whether  this  is  a  satisfactory  reason  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
when  we  consider  that  a  less  amount  of  care  was  required  in  the  non-gratuitous  con- 
tract of  partnenhipu 

Modeetanus  (Mos.  et  Bom.  Leg.  Collat  10,  2,  8)  states  that  I2ie  mandatmnim 
answere  for  elolus  only,  not  for  culpa,  and  in  this  respect  contrasts  him  with  a  tutor. 
The  senrioes  of  mandatarius  and  tutor  are  in  each  case  gratuitous,  yet  in  the  former, 
says  Modestinus,  only  dolut  is  reckoned  ;  in  the  other  both  doUu  and  culpa.  But  the 
statement  of  Modestinus  was  undoubtedly  not  law ;  it  is  interesting,  however,  as 
evidence  that  there  was  not  complete  unanimity  among  the  Roman  jurists  on  the 
subject  of  the  responsibility  of  the  mandcUariui, 

Calpumius  requests  Felix  to  inquire  into  the  value  of  an  inheritance  left  him. 
FeHx  does  so,  and  reports  it  worth  500  aurci.  Upon  this  representation  Calpumius 
sells  the  inheritance  to  FeUz  for  that  sum.  Really  it  was  worth  900  aurei,  Calpur- 
nins  cannot  set  aside  the  sale  on  the  ground  of  inadequacy  of  price,  but  he  can  sue 
Felix  for  400  aurei,  because  he  misled  him  to  that  extent  in  executing  his  mandate. 
(D.  17,  1.  42.) 

Titius  requests  Seius  to  inquire  into  the  resources  of  Piso,  who  has  asked  him  for 
an  advance  of  money.  BMos,  willing  to  do  a  good  turn  to  Piso,  represents  him  as 
perfectly  trustworthy.  Xitius  advances  money  to  Piso,  who  is  really  insolvent.  Seina 
must  make  good  the  loss.     (D.  17,  1,  42.) 

Jolios  being  plaintiff  in  a  suit,  appoints  Licinius  his  procurator,  who,  by  collusion 
with  the  defendant,  allows  the  claim  to  be  defeated.  Idcinius  most  make'  good  the 
loss ;  and  if  he  is  insolvent,  an  action  for  fraud  {actio  de  dolo)  lies  against  the  defend- 
ant    (D.  17,  1,  8,  1.) 

Titiua  requests  Seius  to  buy  Pamphilus  for  him  at  an  auction.  Seius  did  not  bid 
for  the  slave,  from  a  desire  to  please  a  rival  bidder.  Seius  is  answerable  to  Titius  for 
the  loHL  Suppose,  however,  Seius  bought  Pamphilus,  and  the  slave  escaped.  Is 
Seius  liable  T  Only  if  the  escape  was  due  to  his  connivance  (dohu)  or  want  of  care. 
(D.  17,  1,8,10.) 

Semprouius  requests  Gains  to  buy  a  slave,  and  Gaius  in  doing  so  neglects  to  make 
the  aener  warrant  the  absence  of  defect  or  disease.  If  Sempronins  suffers  any  loss  by 
this  nagleet,  Galas  must  make  it  good.     (D.  17, 1,  10, 1.) 
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IV.  The  mandatarius  must  give  np  to  the  mandator  all  the 
produce  of  the  things  committed  to  his  care  (D.  17,  1,  10,  2),— 
the  money  or  other  property  acquired  by  him  as  mandaianuf 
(D.  17,  1,  10,  9)9  and  all  rights  of  action  against  third  parties. 
(D.  17,  1,  43.)  If  the  mandaiariua  is  unable  to  do  so  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  misconduct  or  fault,  he  must  make  good  the 
loss. 

Titius  lends  money  to  Calpnniiiu,  and  afterwards  at  his  request  Seins  Btipolalesfor 
the  amount  from  Calpumius.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  loan  oeaaes  to  exist,  sad 
is  transfonned  into  a  debt  due  by  stipulation.  Titios  dies^  and  his  heirs  demand  from 
Seius  his  right  of  action  against  Calpumius,  because  they  have  no  remedy  upon  tbe 
loan.  If  Titius  did  not  intend  to  make  a  gift  of  the  debt  to  Seius,  Seius  must  sQov 
the  heirs  of  Titius  to  sue  Oalpumius  in  his  name.     (D.  17, 1,  59,  pr.) 

B.  Duties  of  Mandator  or  mandans  =  Rights  in  personam  of 
mandatarius, 

I.  To  pay  the  mandatarius  what  he  has  properly  expended  in 
executing  the  mandate.  (D.  17,  1, 12,  9.)  This  includes  not 
only  the  money  spent  in  obtaining  produce  (Jructus),  but  per- 
sonal expenses  (unless  included  in  salary),  as  for  travelling. 
(D.  17,  1,  10,  9.)  But  luxurious  expenditure  is  not  allowed. 
'Anything,  however,  of  the  nature  of  ornament  added  by  the 
mandataiius  may  be  taken  away  by  him,  if  it  does  not  injure  the 
mandatory  unless  the  latter  is  willing  to  pay  for  it  (D.  17, 1, 
10, 10.) 

Titius  requests  Seius  to  buy  Stichus  for  him.  After  the  purchase,  SlidiuB  steak 
from  Seius.  Can  Seius  sue  Titius  for  damages  or  the  surrender  of  the  slare  \o 
him!  Yes,  if  the  theft  was  not  due  to  his  fault.  If  Titius  knew  the  chancier  of 
Stichus,  and  did  not  forewarn  Seius,  he  is  liable  to  pay  to  Seius  the  total  loss  sbs- 
tained,  even  if  that  exceeds  the  value  of  the  slave.     (D.  17,  1,  26,  7 ;  B.  47,  2,  61,  &) 

II.  To  accept  whatever  the  mandatarius  has  bought,  and  in- 
demnify him  against  all  obligations  that  he  has  undertaken  in 
execution  of  the  mandate.  (D.  17, 1,  45,  pr.;  D.  17,  1,  45,  5.) 
In  a  word,  the  obligation  of  a  mandator  was  to  see  that  the 
mandataHus  suffered  no  loss  from  executing  the  mandate.  As 
the  mandatarius  got  nothing,  so  he  ought  to  lose  nothing.  But 
this  obligation  was  conditional ;  it  depended  upon  whether  he 
properly  performed  the  mandate.  (D.  17,  1,  41.)  If  he  fidth- 
fully  executed  his  commission,  and  spent  money  or  subjected 
himself  to  obUgations,  it  would  have  been  a  manifest  breach  of 
faith,  if  the  mandator  had  refused  to  release  him  from  the  obliga- 
tions, or  to  reimburse  him  what  he  had  spent  The  mandatanus 
acted  for  the  mandator,  not  for  himself.  It  follows  that  until 
the  mandate  was  executed  no  action  lay  against  the 
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(D.  17,  1,  45,  1.)  The  obligation  of  the  mandator  has  thus  an 
aflSnity  with  the  duties  arising  from  contracts  re.  Since  I 
have  acted  for  you,  and  incurred  certain  expenditure,  you  are 
bound  to  indemnify  me.  This  performance  of  the  mandate  is 
analogous  to  the  delivery  of  a  res  in  mutuum  or  depontum.  The 
principle  in  both  cases  is  the  same. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  obligation  of  the  mandatarius  to  exe- 
cute the  contract  is  not  absolute ;  it  is  limited  to  the  case  where 
the  mandator  has,  in  consequence  of  the  promise  of  the  manda* 
iarius^  not  done  something  he  would  otherwise  have  done,  and 
has  thereby  sustained  losa  (D.  17, 1,  8,  6.)  In  this  respect  the 
position  of  the  mandator  is  unique.  He  acquires  a  right  against 
the  mandatarittSf  not  from  any  act  (as  in  the  other  cases  of 
equitable  contracts,  and  the  corresponding  right  of  the  mando' 
iarius  against  the  mandator)^  but  from  a  forbearance  to  do  what 
his  interests  required  him  to  do,  and  what  he  would  have  done 
but  for  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  the  promise  of  the  manda- 
taritts.  Hence  mandate  may,  without  impropriety,  be  assigned 
a  place  in  the  class  of  Equitable  Contracts. 

Investitive  Facts. — ^A  mandate  does  not  require  to  be  made 
in  any  set  form  of  words,  and  it  may  be  implied  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  parties.     (D.  50,  17,  60 ;  D.  17, 1,  62,  pr.) 

Special  Diyestitive  Fact^ 

1.  But  a  mandate,  although  properly  entered  into,  may  be  revoked  so  long 
as  it  had  not  been  acted  on  in  any  way ;  and  thereupon  is  at  an  end.  (J.  3, 
26,9;  G.  3,159.) 

It  would  be  ineqoitftbla  to  allow  a  mandaUr  to  revoke  a  mandate  after  it  had 
been  partially  fulfilled,  ao  as  to  escape  his  obligationB  to  the  mandatarius,     (D.  17, 

2.  Renunciation  of  the  mandatarius.  The  limits  within  which 
this  conld  be  done  have  been  already  mentioned  (p.  485). 

3.  Again,  if  while  a  mandate  has  not  as  yet  been  acted  on  in  any  way,  . 
one  of  the  parties— either  the  principal  or  the  agent — dies,  the  contract  of 
mandate  is  dissolved.  But  for  convenience'  sake  it  is  a  received  opinion  that 
if  your  principal  dies,  and  you  in  ignorance  of  his  death  carry  out  the  man- 
date, then  you  can  bring  an  actto  mandaii.  For  were  it  not  so,  a  lawful  and 
reasonable  ignorance  would  bring  loss  upon  you.  And  similarly  it  is  held 
that  if  Titiu^  steward  is  manumitted,  and  his  debtors  through  ignorance  pay 
the  freedman,  then  they  are  clear ;  although  otherwise,  in  the  strict  account 
of  law,  they  could  not  be  clear,  because  they  paid  another,  and  not  the  person 
they  ought  to  have  paid.    (J.  3,  26,  10 ;  G.  3,  160.) 

Behedcss. 

L  Actio  manciali  (dtrecto).    By  the  fMndator  against  the  maiKiatoniM. 
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CoBdeniiati<m  xnTotveB  wfuny,  if  tfaa  braacfa  of  duty  has  hmai  wilfaL    (D-  % 

3.1.) 

IL  1.  AcHo  mandati  {coniraria).     By  the  mandatariut  against  the  mandobvr, 
^,  PerteeuHo  extra  ordAnem  for  lalary  {Komirwrmm)  promiaed.    (G.  4^  86»  1.) 

T!mBXi.—CONTRAClS  FOR  VALUABLE 
CONSIDERATION. 

The  fourtb  group  of  contracts  enumerated  by  Justinian  is 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  absence  of  any  special 
form ;  they  are  said  to  be  created  by  consent  alone. 

The  contracts  made  by  consent  are  those  of  purchase  and  sale,  letting  and 
hiring,  partnership,  and  mandate.     (J.  3,  22,  pr. ;  G.  3,  135.) 

In  those  forms  the  obligation  is  said  to  be  contracted  by  consent,  because 
neither  a  form  of  words  nor  writing  nor  the  presence  of  the  parties  is  at  aO 
needful ;  nor  need  anything  be  given  to  make  the  obligation  actually  bisdifigi 
but  the  consent  of  those  that  are  doing  the  business  is  enough.    Q.  3i  22, 1; 

G.  3>  136.) 

And  hence  such  business  contracts  are  even  made  between  persons  not 
present,  by  a  letter  for  instance,  or  by  messenger.  [But  in  no  other  way  can  an 
obligaiio  verbis  be  formed  if  the  parties  are  not  present]    (J*  3i  23,  a;  G. 

3,  136.) 

Again,  in  those  contracts  each  incurs  an  obligation  to  the  other  to  render 
what  is  fair  and  just ;  whereas  in  contracts  made  by  words  one  party  stipu- 
lates and  the  other  promises.    (J.  3,  22.  3  ;  G.  3,  i,  37.) 

In  the  case  of  entries,  one  binds  the  other  by  entering  the  money  as  paid 
out,  and  that  other  is  bound  in  turn.  Against  a  man  not  present  an  entry 
of  debt  may  however  be  made,  although  no  verbal  contract  can  be  made 
with  one  not  actually  present.    (G.  3,  138.} 

The  circumstances  dwelt  upon  in  the  text  are  that  the  consensual  oontr»ctB  vt 
bilateral  (not  unilateral,  Uke  stipulation),  that  they  are  howu  fdei  (not  fiirkd  jv%»)t 
and  that  they  may  be  completed  in  the  absence  of  the  parties.  But  mandate  ii  ixDt 
any  more  bilateral  than  deposit ;  the  equitable  contracts  are  bonaejidei;  aod^as  Gua» 
points  out,  the  expensUaiio  does  not  require  the  presence  of  the  parties..  The  mark 
that  distinguishes  this  class  of  contracts  from  all  others — namely,  the  presence  d 
valuable  consideration,  the  Institutes  were  not  at  Uberty  to  mention,  if  for  no  oUi«r 
reason,  on  account  of  the  position  assigned  to  the  gratuitous  contract  of  mandate. 

I. — SALE  {Emptio-Venditio). 
Definition. 

Sale  is  a  contract  in  which  one  person  (venditor^  teller)  pro- 
mises to  deliver  a  thing  to  another  {emptor ^  buyer),  who  on  his 
part  promises  to  pay  a  price  (pretium). 

To  constitute  a  sale,  three  things  were  required : — (1)  a  thing; 
(2)  a  price  ;  and  (3)  an  agreement  between  two  pei'sons  to 
give  one  for  the  other.  In  regard  to  two  of  these  elements— 
the  consent  and  the  thing — there  is  nothing  peculiar  or  distinc- 
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tive,  and  the  obeervations  to  be  made  upon  them  will  find  a 
place  in  the  Second  Subdivision.     The  other  element — ^price — 
requires  some  explanation. 
1.  The  price  must  be  coin. 

And  further,  the  price  ought  to  be  fixed    For  there  can  be  no  sale  with- 
out a  price.     (J.  3,  23,  i  ;  G.  3,  140.) 

Again,  the  price  ought  to  be  in  money.  For  whether  anything  else — a  slave 
for  instance,  a  robe,  or  a  farm — can  be  the  price  of  another  thing,  is  much 
disputed.  Sabinus  and  Caasius  think  it  can  ;  and  hence  the  common  say- 
ing that  barter  is  sale,  and  its  oldest  form.  For  proof  they  used  the  Greek 
poet  Homer,  who  in  one  place  says  that  the  army  of  the  Greeks  got  wine  for 
itself  by  bartering  certain  things.  His  words  are  : — "  And  thence  too  wine 
was  got  by  the  long-haired  Achaeans,  some  bartering  for  it  bronze,  and 
others  the  glistening  steel,  some  bides,  and  some  the  cows  themselves,  and 
some  again  slaves."  But  the  authorities  of  the  opposite  school  thought 
differently,  and  held  that  barter  was  one  thing,  sale  another.  For  how  elset 
said  they,  could  it  be  made  clear  in  a  sale  which  was  the  thing  sold  and 
which  the  price.  And  it  would  be  absurd  to  regard  each  as  at  once  the 
thing  sold  and  the  price  paid.  [Caelius  Sabinus  says  that  if  you  have  a  thing 
for  sale,  say  a  farm,  and  I  come  and  give  a  slave  as  its  price,  then  the  farm 
is  the  thing  sold,  and  the  slave  is  given  as  the  price  for  receiving  the  farm.] 
fiut  the  opinion  of  Proculus,  who  says  that  barter  is  a  kind  of  contract  dis- 
tinct from  sale,  has  deservedly  prevailed.  For  he  both  backs  up  his  view  by 
other  lines  from  Homer,  and  argues  for  it  by  very  strong  reasons.  Former 
Emperors  too  have  allowed  it ;  and  it  is  more  Mly  shown  in  our  Digest. 
0.  3»  23,  2  ;  G.  3,  141.) 

It  is  enough,  however,  if  part  of  the  consideration  is  a  price. 

TitiiiB  sellB  »  house  to  Gaius  for  2  aurei,  and  on  oonnideration  that  Gaius  repairs 
another  houise.  It  was  held  that  an  action  of  eale  {ex  vendUo)  would  lie  against  Gaius 
for  the  repairs  ;  but  not  if  the  only  consideration  was  the  repairs.     (D.  19,  1,  6,  1.) 

Although  the  contract  must  be  for  a  price,  the  payment  may 
be  in  goods.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  seller,  after  the 
contract  is  made,  agreeing  to  take  goods  for  the  price.  (C.  4 
44,  9.) 

2.  The  price  must  be  definite. 

The  price  ought  also  to  be  definite.  But  if  instead  of  this  the  parties 
agree  that  the  thing  is  to  be  bought  at  the  value  to  be  put  upon  it  by 
Titius,  then  among  the  ancients  there  were  debates  enough  and  to  spare 
whether  this  constituted  a  sale  or  not.  [Labeo  said  the  transaction  had  no 
force ;  and  Cassius  approved  of  this  view.  But  Ofilius  declared  it  was  a 
sale  ;  and  his  opinion  was  followed  by  Proculus.]  But  our  decision  has 
settled  the  question  in  this  way  : — Whenever  a  sale  is  agreed  for  at  a  price 
to  be  fixed  by  a  third  person,  the  contract  is  to  stand,  but  under  this  con- 
dition. If  the  person  named  fixes  a  definite  price,  then  in  any  case  his 
valuation  must  be  followed,  the  price  fully  paid,  the  thing  delivered,  and  so 
the  sale  fully  accomplished.  For  the  buyer  can  proceed  by  the  ac/io  ex 
empicj  the  seller  by  the  actio  ex  vendito.    But  if  the  person  named  is  either 
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unwilling  or  unable  to  fix  a  definite  price,  then  the  sale  goes  for  nothing, 
as  if  no  price  had  been  determined  on.  And  since  this  is  held  by  us  to  be 
the  law  in  the  case  of  sales,  it  is  only  consistent  to  extend  it  to  the  case  of 
letting  and  hiring.    (J.  3,  23,  i ;  G.  3,  140.) 

The  constitution  referred  to  is  C.  4,  88, 15. 

There  was  no  contract  if  the  determination  of  the  price  was  left  to  the  pordnaer, 
thus,  "  for  as  much  as  you  think  fit  or  please."     (D.  18,  1,  86,  1.) 

3.  The  price  must  be  real,  and  not  merely  colourable  {imagi' 
naria  venditio.)  (D.  50,  17,  16.)  The  price  may  be  made  leas 
as  a  favour  to  the  buyer  (D.  18,  1,  38),  but  if  it  is  not  intended 
to  be  demanded,  there  is  no  sale.     (C.  4,  38,  3). 

4.  In  the  absence  of  fraud,  the  Praetor  refused  to  cancel  a 
sale  on  the  ground  of  mere  inadequacy  of  price.  (D.  4, 4, 16,4.) 
But  it  is  stated  in  a  rescript  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  that 
when  a  thing  was  sold  for  less  than  half  its  value,  the  seller 
could  recover  the  property,  unless  the  buyer  chose  to  make 
up  the  price  to  the  full  amount.  (C.  4,  44,  2.)  Although  the 
language  of  the  rescript  is  perfectly  general  (rem  majorii 
pretii  si  tu  vel  paier  tuiut  minoris  distraaerit),  some  authors  con- 
tend that  this  rescript  applies  only  to  land,  because  the 
example  mentioned  is  a  farm.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether,  if 
the  price  were  excessive,  the  buyer  could  withdraw  from  his 
bargain,  unless  the  seller  consented  to  take  a  fair  price. 

Rights  and  Duties. 
Duties  of  Seller  (Venditor) ='Riqei:s  in  personam  of  Buisb 

(Emptor), 

A.  Iti  the  Absence  of  Special  Agreement 

The  distinction  here  followed  is  recognised  by  the  Roman 
jurists.  Ulpian  (D.  19,  1,  11,  1)  observes  that  in  a  contract 
bonaejideiy  the  first  principle  is  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of 
the  contracting  parties.  If  the  parties  are  silent,  then  the 
duties  are  such  as  naturally  pertain  to  the  contract.  This 
statement  is  rendered  more  explicit  by  another  text  from 
Ulpian,  which  puts  the  distinction  on  its  proper  basis,  that  the 
parties  when  silent  are  presumed  to  abide  by  the  recognised 
custom.  (Ea  enim  qttae  sunt  moris  et  consuetudinis^  in  bonae  fidfi 
judiciis  debent  venire.)  (D.  21,  1,  31,  20.)  This  point43  to  the 
true  origin  of  the  group  of  duties  now  to  be  described.  \Mien 
the  parties  are  silent,  custom  speaks. 

I.  The  seller  is  botmd  to  deliver  the  thing  sold  {pngstart, 
iradere  rem)  to  the  buyer.    (D.  19, 1, 11,  2.)  If  the  thing  mid  were 
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a  re8  mancipif  the  seller  must  transfer  it  by  mancipatio.     (Paul, 

Sent.  1, 13,  4.)     The  seller  was  not  bound  to  make  a  good  title 

and  vest  the  ownership  in  the  buyer  (D.  18,  1,  25,  1  ;  D.  19, 

4, 1,  pr.),  but  he  must  give  the  buyer  such  possession  as  would 

enable  him  to  triumph  in  a  possessory  suit.     (D.  19,  1,  11,  13.) 

Hence  a  person  could  make  a  valid  contract  of  sale,  although 

he  was  not  the  owner,  if  he  had  possessio.      (D.  18,  1,  28.) 

Indeed,  if  the  vendor,  by  special  agi'eement,  promised  to  make 

the  buyer  owner,  as  well  as  possessor,  it   was  held  that  the 

transaction  was  not  a  contract  of  sale,  but  an  exchange.     (See 

p.  369.     D.  12,  4,  16.)     In  exchange  or  barter,  the  obligation 

on  both   sides   was  to   give  a   good   title  to   the  ownership 

(dominium),  and  not  merely  to  the  possessio.     (D.  19,  4,  1,  3.) 

From  the  circumstance  that  upon  the  sale  of  a  res  mancipi,  the 

vendor  must  convey  the  thing  sold  by  mancipatio,  it  may  be 

inferred,  not  altogether  without  probability,  that  the  rule  in 

Barter  obtained  at  first  in  Sale.     It  is  the  natural  and  the 

reasonable  rule,  since  the  purpose  of  the  contract  of  sale  is  the 

exchange  of  the  ownership  of  a  thing  for  coin. 

The   meagreness  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon   vendors 
was  supplemented  by  an  obligation,  in  later  times  implied  by 
law,  to  warrant  the  buyer  against  eviction.    At  first  this  duty 
arose  only  from  express  stipulation  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
obligation  to  give  a  mere   possessory  title  originated  in  the 
same  ^way  {vacuum  possessionem  tradi),     (D.  19,  1,  3,  1 ;  D.  22, 
1,  4.)     A  probable  explanatioii  of  this  anomaly  has  been  already 
ofifered  (p.  369).    To  the  latest  period,  the  rule  was  strictly 
maintained,  and  the  only  concession  that  appears  to  have  been 
made  is  that,  if  a  person,  other  than  the  vendor,  attacked  the 
title  before  the  price  was  paid  (whether  the  thing  sold  had  been 
delivered  or  not),  the  buyer  was  not  obliged  to  pay  the  price, 
unless  substantial  sureties  were  given  to  guarantee  him  the  res- 
titution  of  his  money,  in  case  he  were  evicted.     (Vat  Frag. 
12  ;  C.  8,  45,  24.) 

An  heir  selli  to  Gains  an  estate  of  which  Titins  has  been  put  in  possession  to  seciue 
a  legacy.      The  heir  cannot  fulfil  his  obligation  although  he  is  owner.     (D.  19,  1,  2,  1.) 

Titias  has  a  usufruct  of  Gains'  farm.  Gaius  sells  the  farm  to  Maevius.  Gains 
must  redeem  the  farm  before  he  can  give  Maevius  free  possession.     (D.  19,  1,  7.) 

Julius  selis  a  fann  over  which  a  right  of  way  exists  to  a  neighbouring  farm.  This 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  delivery  of  the  free  possession.     <D.  18,  1,  59.) 

Titiasy  l>«if  of  Sempronius,  sold  a  farm  to  Septicius  in  these  terms  : — "The  land  of 
Sempronlas,  and  all  his  rights  thereon,  you  will  buy  for  so  much."  The  land  was 
delivered  ;  but  its  boundaries  were  not  pointed  out.  Can  Tititis  be  compelled  to  pro- 
duce the  title-deeds  of  the  inheritance,  and  show  what  rights  Sempronius  had,  and 
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what  are  the  bonxidariee  f  CertaiiUy ;  and  if  do  ntch  title-dcecli  ezut,  THioa  flniit 
still  point  out  the  boundaries,  as  fixed  by  usage.     (D.  19, 1,  48.) 

A  creditor  to  whom  a  farm  was  mortgage<l,  and  who  had  possession  of  the  reoeipte 
of  taxes  {ehiroffrapha  tribiUorum)^  sold  it  to  MaeTins,  with  a  condition  that  Maeriv 
should  pay  any  tribute  that  might  be  due.  The  same  land,  on  aooonnt  of  sUeged 
arrears  of  taxes,  is  sold  by  the  contractor  of  the  district,  and  Bfaevins  bujrs  it  aai 
pays  the  price.  Maevias  can  compel  the  creditor  to  deliver  tip  to  him  the  leceipti  for 
the  taxes  that  have  been  paid.     (D.  19,  1,  52,  pr.) 

In  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to  the  contrary,  a  sale  of  a  house  inclnded  sD  Aat 
was  commonly  regarded  as  part  of  it,  or  was  intended  for  the  permanent  better  en- 
joyment of  the  house.  (D.  19,  1,  13»  81  ;  I>.  19,  1,  17.  7.)  For  details,  see  S.  19, 
1,  88,  2  ;  D.  19,  1,  17,  8 ;  D.  19,  1,  16 ;  D.  19, 1,  18,  1 ;  D.  18, 1,  78;  D,  18, 1,  40, 
6;  D.  18,  1,  76  ;  D.  60.  16,  245,  1. 

The  sale  of  a  farm  included  the  erop  on  the  ground  and  fixtnres  in  the  sail,  bsl 
not  living  awimalB.  aa  fishes  in  a  pond.  (D.  19,  1,  17,  1 ;  D.  S,  1,  14;  D.  19, 
1,  16 1  D.  19,  1, 16.)  It  did  not  include  what  was  ordinarily  called  ruta-caem  (B. 
18,  1,  66,  2),  Le.,  things  dug  up  {eruta),  as  gravel,  lime,  etc  ;  or  cut,  as  trees.  (D. 
W,  1, 17,  6.) 

Tbe  sale  of  slaves  did  not  cany  with  it  the  sUve's  peeuHnm,  nnle»  spaciaBy  agreed 
upon.     (D.  18,  1,  29.) 

The  obligation  to  deliver  was  conditional  «pon  the  payment 
of  the  price.  The  seller  was  not  obliged  to  part  with  the  thing 
sold  until  he  had  got  his  money,  and  the  whole  of  his  money. 
(D.  19,  1,  50;  D.  18,  4,  22.)  The  vendor  keeps  the  thing  qmui 
pignm.     (D.  19,  1,  13,  8.) 

Titius  sells  wheat  to  Gaius  for  10  aureif  and  Gaius,  before  the  wheat  is  defiverad  ti 
him,  dies,  leaving  two  heirs.  One  of  the  heirs  oannot,  by  offering  6  a«rei,  get  the 
half  of  the  wheat.  Titius  is  not  bound  to  part  with  any  of  it  until  he  gets  tbe  whok 
price.     (D.  18,  1,78.  2.) 

II.  Prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  thing  sold  to  tbe  buyer,  the 
seller  must  take  as  much  care  of  it  as  a  good  pcUerfamiKas.  (D. 
18,  1,  35,  4.)  He  is  responsible  for  custodia  and  diligmtia.  (D. 
19,1,36.) 

This  obligation  might  be  diminished  or  enlarged.  It  was 
diminished  if  the  buyer  refused  to  accept  the  thing,  or  neglected 
to  take  it  away  after  he  was  bound  to  do  so.  (D.  18, 6, 17  ;  D, 
18,  6,  12.)  If  no  time  were  agreed  upon,  the  seller  ought,  after 
a  reasonable  time,  to  give  notice  to  the  buyer  to  remoTe  the 
goods.  (D.  18,  6,  4,  2.)  If  both  buyer  and  seller  made  delay 
(mora),  it  was  the  same  as  if  the  buyer  alone  were  in  delay. 
(D.  19,  1,  51.)  When  the  buyer  made  delay  {mQra)y,  the  seller 
was  responsible  only  for  wilful  misconduct  or  extremely  gross 
negligence  (dolua)^  as  in  the  case  of  a  depositee.  (D*  18»  6, 
17.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  seller  refused  to  give  wp  the 
thing  at  the  proper  time,  and  was  thus  in  delay  {taord^  ke  was 
responsible  not  only  for  due  care  {diligentia),  but  for  aecidfintal 
loss. 
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l^Uoi  adli  ft  hoan  to  Quns.  The  •djoiniitg  house  !■  tn  •  rotnocB  OAnditian  and 
tbmtein  to  (alL  TiUni  don  not  nqnira  ths  owner  of  the  dutgerooB  propertji  to  giia 
Rcurity  {aaUio  domnt  infecti),  uiil  before  the  hoate  aold  ii  delirered  to  Gum,  it  i« 
Injured  by  the  fall  of  the  next  bouse.  On  accoant  of  his  negligeace  in  not  requiring 
neurttj',  Titiue  must  pKj  for  the  damage  nutained.     (D.  10,  1,  36.) 

Bemprooiuj  Mill  a  houH  to  Septidui,  but  before  the  time  fur  deliTery.it  bbnmed 
dawn  bj  the  careleHoew  of  a  elave  belonging  to  SemproniuB,  and  employed  to  watch 
the  property.  Doea  the  lo«a  fall  upon  Semprooius  or  Septicini  !  If  Sempronlu* 
■hawed  ordinary  care  in  selcoUng  the  ilare  to  watcii  the  hooH^  he  wM  not  reeponiible. 
(D.  18,  e,  II.) 

ntini  wlb  a  elave  to  Gallna.  After  the  ule,  Titloa  orden  the  elaTe  to  do  lome 
dangerous  work,  and  the  alave  breake  hie  leg.  le  Titiue  reeponeible  for  the  daciage  t 
Labeo  taid  if  Titine  ordered  the  elave  to  do  what  he  was  acciiatomed  to  do  before  the 
eale,  aikd  what  he  would  have  ordered  him  to  do  if  the  sale  bad  not  taken  plao«,  he  is 
not  reeponaible.  Paul  took  a  different  view,  and  aaid  the  qaeetfon  was  whether  the 
work  WBB  H>  daogemuii  that  a  prudent  man  would  not  have  ordered  it  to  be  done  etther 
before  or  after  the  lale.     (D.  19,  1,  64,  pr.) 

III.  The  seller  muet  compenBate  the  buyer  in  the  eveDt  of 
his  being  evicted  by  law  from  the  whole  or  part  of  the  thiug 
bought     (D.  41,  3,  23, 1 ;  a  4,  52,  5  ;  C.  8,  45,  6.) 

This  obligation  vtaa  often  created  by  express  agreement. 
The  technical  phrase  was  habere  Hcere,  that  the  buyer  ehoiild 
have  undisturbed  posseflsion  of  what  he  bought.  To  the 
fftipnlation  a  penalty  was  added,  in  Rome,  generally  of  twice 
the  price  of  the  thing  sold,  elsewhere,  varying  according  to 
local  cnatom.  (D,  21,  2,  6.)  The  etipnlation  was  kept  up  for 
the  sake  of  the  penalty,  long  after  the  obligation  to  pay  for 
eviction  was  recognised  as  a  duty  of  the  seller.  Hence  the 
obligation  to  answer  for  eviction  presents  itself  under  three 
aspects.  (1.)  The  buyer  stipulates  for  a  penalty  in  the  event 
of  his  being  evicted.  (2.)  If  no  penal  stipulation  was  made, 
the  buyer  could  at  any  time,  prior  to  eviction,  call  upon  the 
seller  to  make  it.  (3.)  If  neither  the  stipulation  nor  any 
demand  for  it  was  made,  and  the  buyer  was  evicted,  the  seller 
was  bound  to  give  compensation.  These  three  cases  will  be 
examined  separately. 

1.  A  stipulation  is  made,  on  this  condition,  that  the  seller 
pronoisee  to  the  buyer  twice  the  price  paid  by  him  'f  ^o  'o 
evicted  by  law  from  the  Uiing  sold.  If  the  promise  w 
the  buyer  should  have  undisturbed  possession  {habei 
ths  Betler  was  bound  to  pay  the  penalty  if  the  buyer  was 
by  any  one  ;  i^  however,  the  promise  were  that  the  se 
those  claiming  under  him  would  not  disturb  the  bu; 
penalty  could  not  be  exacted  if  an  eviction  were  made 
other  than  thoss  persoiia.    (D.  19,  1,  11,  18.)    If  an 
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took  place,  the  penalty  became  due  {atipulatio  e&mmiUitur).  lo 
order  that  the  penalty  should  become  due,  five  things  must 
concur. 

1^  The  seller  must  have  promised  absolutely.  Thus,  if  he 
declined  to  guarantee  for  eviction  in  certain  cases,  the  penalty 
-was  not  due. 

In  selling  a  Blave,  the  owner  guaranteed  against  eyietion,  unless  the  evictioD  took 
the  form  of  the  freedom  of  the  slave.  If  the  slave  were  free  at  the  time  of  ale,  or 
were  a  ttaivlibeTf  the  buyer  could  not  recover  the  penalty.     (D.  21,  2,  69,  pr.) 

2°.  The  ground  of  the  eviction  {causa  evicHanU)  must  have 
existed  at  the  date  of  the  sale. 


A  slave  was  sold  without  his  peeulium.  The  sUve  took  away  part  of  his 
to  his  new  master,  who  was  thereupon  sued  for  theft.  The  penalty  for  the  theft 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  slave,  and  the  buyer  surrendered  the  slave  to  his  old  master 
(noam  deditio).  The  buyer  was  nevertheless  bound  to  pay  the  price.  If  the  theft  hid 
occurred  before  the  sale,  and  the  buyer  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  the  slavey  then 
the  penalty  for  eviction  would  have  been  due.     (D.  21,  2,  8.) 

r 

3°.  The  eviction  must  be  by  order  of  a  court  of  law,  and  the 
order  must  not  be  bad  in  law.  (D.  21,  2, 16, 1 ;  D.  21,  2,  51,  pr. ; 
C.  8,  45,  15.) 

If  the  eviction  is  by  force,  the  remedy  of  the  buyer  is  the 
interdicts  to  recover  possession.     (C.  4,  49,  17.) 

If  the  buyer  goes  to  arbitration  and  loses,  he  has  no  redress 
against  the  seller,  because  he  was  not  forced  to  go  to  arbitra- 
tion. (D.  21,  1,  56,  1.)  If  the  judge  that  ordered  the  eviction 
made  a  mistake  through  ignorance  or  stupidity,  the  buyer  had 
no  redress.  He  was  deprived  of  his  property  by  the  blunder  of 
a  judge,  a  calamity  that  ought  to  be  assimilated  to  floods  or 
the  like,  all  of  which  losses  must  be  sustained  by  the  buyer. 
(Vat.  Frag.  10  ;  C.  8,  45,  8  ;  C.  45,  15.) 

4''.  The  eviction  must  not  be  due  to  the  fault  of  the  buyer. 


If  the  buyer,  having  a  good  defence  as  possessor,  but  no  remedy  if  out  of 
allows  the  adversary,  wilfully  or  by  negligence,  to  get  poesesaion,  he  must  suffer  tbe 
loss.    (D.  21,  2,  29, 1 ;  D.  21,  2,  66.  pr. ;  C.  8,  46,  19.) 

5°.  The  buyer  must  give  notice  to  the  seller  of  any  threatened 
eviction,  and  allow  the  seller  to  come  in  and  defend  the  title. 
(D.  21,  2,  53,  1 ;  C.  8,  45,  20 ;  C.  8,  45,  8 ;  C.  8,  45,  17.)  The 
neglect  of  this  precaution  involved  a  forfeiture  of  the  penaltf, 
unless  the  seller  was  out  of  the  way  and  could  not  be  found,  or 
had  expressly  relieved  the  buyer  from  the  necessity  of  giving; 
him  notice.    (D.  21,  2,  63  ;  D.  21,  2,  56,  6 ;  D.  21,  2,  55, 1.) 

If  the  buyer  is  evicted  from  only  a  part  of  the  thing  sold,  ^ 
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from  the  nsufinct  of  it,  the  seller  must  pay  twice  the  proportion 
of  the  price  that  ought  to  be  given  for  what  is  lost,  not  twice 
the  whole  price.    (D.  21,  2,  13  ;  D.  21,  3,  14,) 

2.  If  no  stipulation  were  made  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  the 
seller  was  bound  to  promise  a  penalty  of  double  the  price  by 
Btipulation,  but  not  to  give  sureties  for  the  amount.  (D.  21,  1, 
31,  20 ;  D.  21,  2,  37,  pr. ;  D.  21,  2,  56,  pr.)  This  obligation 
seems  to  have  rested  on  an  edict  of  the  Curule  -3Edile,  the  terms 
of  which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  It  was  confined,  probably 
by  the  terms  of  the  edict,  to  sales  of  articles  of  value — ^as  pearls, 
precious  stones,  silk  garments,  slaves.  (D.  21,  2,  37,  1.)  It 
seems  also  that  the  defendant  was  compelled  to  pay  double  it 
he  refused  to  promise.     (D.  21,  2,  2.) 

3.  If  no  stipulation  were  made,  and  the  buyer  was  evicted, 
the  seller  was  bound  to  give  him  compensation.  (C.  8,  45,  6  ; 
D.  19, 1,  3,  pr. ;  Paul,  Sent.  2, 17,  1 ;  D.  21, 2,  76.)  This  obliga- 
tion  was  imposed  in  the  absence  of  a  penal  stipulation,  and  the 
seller  was  bound  simply  for  compensation,  not  for  a  penalty. 
(D.  21,  2,  60.) 

The  measure  of  damages  was  not  the  price  the  buyer  gave 
for  the  thing,  but  the  loss  he  suflFered  by  the  eviction.  {Quanti 
tua  interest  rem  evictam  non  esse;  non  qtuzntum  pretii  nomine 
dedisti)  (C.  8, 45, 23.)  Hence  the  amount  payable  was  greater 
or  less,  according  as  the  thing  increased  or  lessened  in  value. 
(D.  21,  2,  70 ;  C.  8, 45,  9.)  In  no  case,  however,  where  the  seller 
was  ignorant  of  the  flaw  in  his  title,  could  he  be  compelled  to 
pay  more  than  twice  the  price  as  compensation  for  eviction. 
(D.  19,1,44.) 

The  stipulation  being  for  a  penalty  was  construed  strictly ; 
the  obligation  considered  as  of  the  essence  of  a  contract  in 
giK)d  faith  was  interpreted  more  liberally,  with  less  regard  to 
the  letter  and  more  to  the  spirit  of  the  contract. 

1*  As  regards  the  exception  of  grouuds  of  eviction  (causae 
e^ietionis). 

A  dftv^e  is  sold  by  TititiB,  who  says,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  slave  is  entitled  to 
iibeaty  upon  the  happening  of  an  event,  but  without  disclosing  the  event.  If  the 
I'lyer  did  not  know  the  condition,  he  can  demand  compensation  ;  bat  in  this  case  the 
pesalfey  of  stipulation  oould  not  be  exacted.     (D.  21,  2,  69,  5.) 

2*^,  In  the  penal  stipulation  the  eviction  must  be  by  law ;  but 
in  this  obligation  bonasfideiy  that  is  not  necessary  ;  it  is  enough 
if  the  thiwg  sold  were  not  the  property  of  the  seller.  (D.  21,  2, 
41  1.)      Thus,  if  the  buyer  himself  subsequently  becomes  the 

2  1 
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owner  of  the  thing  sold,  he  can  recover  damages  as  for  eviction. 
(D.  19,  1,  13,  15.) 

A  vase  is  left  to  Titius  as  a  legacy  npon  a  condition.  Titius,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  legacy,  buys  the  vase  from  the  heir.  He  can  recover  the  price  in  an  actiaa  for 
breach  of  contract  of  sale.     (D.  19,  1,  29 ;  D.  30,  1,  84,  5.) 

Gains  sells  a  slave  belonging  to  Sempronius  to  Titins,  and  Sempronius  dies,  letvisg 
Titius  his  heir.    Titius  can  compel  Gaius  to  restorj  the  price  of  the  slave.    (D.  21,  '^  9) 

The  other  conditions  (3^  4%  and  5"*)  apply  equally  to  the 
general  obligation  and  the  penal  stipulation. 

IV.  The  seller  must  suffer  the  sale  to  be  rescinded,  or  give 
compensation  in  the  option  of  the  buyer,  if  the  thing  sold  his 
faults  (unknown  to  the  vendor)  that  interfere  with  the  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  it.  (D.  19, 1, 13, 1.)  If  the  seller  knows 
of  the  faults  and  conceals  them,  he  is  guilty  of  bad  faith  (rfo/itf), 
and  is  liable  even  for  consequential  damage.  (D.  19,  1, 13,  pr.) 
In  speaking  of  this  duty  (IV.),  therefore,  it  is  assumed  through- 
out that  the  seller  was  ignorant  of  any  faults  in  the  thing  soli 

We  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  source  whence  this  obliga- 
tion was  added  to  the  law  of  sale.  At  first,  no  obligatiou  ex- 
isted except  where  there  had  been  an  express  warranty  against 
faults  in  the  thing  sold  by  the  formal  contract  of  stipulatioa 
This  explains  a  curious  restriction  in  the  duty.  The  seller  was 
not  responsible  for  all  faults,  but  only  for  those  that  hinder  the 
free  possession  of  the  thing.  This  limit  is  found  in  the  early 
forms  of  stipulations,  which  are  ascribed  to  M.  Manilius,  who 
was  consul  B.C.  148. 

"  That  those  she-goats  are  to-day  in  good  health  and  able  tn 
drink,  and  that  one  may  lawfully  have  them — all  this  y.u 
undertake  t "  ^ 

"  That  those  swine  are  sound,  and  that  one  mav  lawfuiij 
have  them,  and  be  guaranteed  against  all  damage  done  I5 
them ;  and  that  they  are  not  from  a  tainted  herd  (and  ha^^ 
got  over  the  fever  and  flux) — all  this  you  undertake  t  "* 

These  stipulations  contain  no  penalty  ;  and  it  may  be  interTe-i 
that  they  would  not  have  been  made  if  the  law  had  impIietH 
every  sale  a  warranty  against  undisclosed  faults.     It  would  tht 
appear  thiit  about  B.C.  150  the  obligation  of  warranty  existe 
only  when  it  was  made  expressly  by  stipulation. 

^  lUas  copras  hodie  recU  ewe  et  hibere  paste  habereque  rede  Ueert^  hmtc  tpo^- ' 
(Varro,  de  R.  R.  2,  3,  6  ;  D.  19,  1,  11,  4.) 

^  lUaece  sues  sanas  esse  habereque  recte  licere  noxasque  praestari  neque  df  t'"^ 
morboso,  esse  spondcsnc  f    To  which  some  add—perfunetus  esse  a  febri  d  «  /- 
(Varro,  de  R.  B.  2,  4,  5  ) 
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The  next  step  was  taken  by  the  Curule  iEdile,  who  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  markets,  and  naturally  took  a  special 
interest  in  the  law  of  sale.  The  reason  for  his  intervention  is 
manifest.  The  seller  knows,  or  at  least  has  the  means  of  know- 
ing, what  are  the  faults  in  the  thing  sold,  but  his  interest  is  to 
conceal  them  in  order  to  effect  a  sale  or  enhance  the  price ;  the 
buyer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  strongest  interest  in  knowing 
the  exact  worth  of  the  thing  sold,  but  his  opportunities  of 
knowing  are  very  slender.  (D.  21,  1,  1,  2.)  There  is,  there- 
fore, nothing  unfair  in  throwing  upon  the  seller  the  obligation 
of  disclosing  any  important  defects  in  the  thing  he  wishes  to 
sell.  This  is  especially  important  in  the  sale  of  animals  and 
slaves.  Slaves  were  common  and  valuable  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, and  they  were  liable  to  have  serious  undisclosed 
fault&  It  would  have  been  very  inconvenient  if  it  had  been 
as  dangerous  to  buy  a  slave  in  Kome  as  it  is  to  buy  a  horse  in 
England. 

I.  The  effect  of  the  edict  of  the  Curule  iEdile  was  to  impose 
on  the  seller  an  obligation  to  warrant  the  absence  of  certain 
faults  in  slaves,  animals,  and  other  things,  with  or  without  a 
stipulation.  (D.  21,  1,  31,  20;  C.  4,  49,  14.)  If  the  seller  did 
not  do  so,  and  faults  were  subsequently  disclosed,  then  the  sale 
could  be  rescinded,  or  a  deduction  made  from  the  price,  in  the 
option  of  the  buyer.     (U.  21,  1,  48,  1.) 

"  Those  that  are  selling  slaves  shall  inform  the  buyers  what 
disease  or  defect  each  has  ;  which  is  a  runaway  or  wanderer,  or 
still  liable  to  be  claimed  for  some  wrong.  And  all  those  things 
they  shall,  as  in  duty  bound,  when  the  slave  comes  to  be  actually 
sold,  openly  and  clearly  declare.  If  a  slave  has  been  sold  despite 
the  foregoing,  or  has  been  in  a  state  altogether  different  from 
Tvbat  was  promised,  with  or  without  stipulation,  at  the  sale,  and 
it  is  alleged  that  in  that  respect  a  warranty  ought  to  have  been 
given,  we  shall  give  an  action  to  cancel  the  sale  not  only  to 
the  buyer,  but  to  all  to  whom  the  property  belongs.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  slave  has  been  impaired  in  value  after  the 
sale  and  delivery  by  an  act  of  the  buyer  or  his  agent  or  house- 
hold ;  or  if  any  offspring  of  it  has  been  acquired  after  the  sale ; 
or  if  there  has  been  any  accessory  to  it  in  the  sale,  or  the  buyer 
has  gathered  any  fruit, — all  shall  be  restored. 

•*  Likewise,  if  a  slave  has  committed  a  capital  offence,  or 
attempted  suicide,  or  been  sent  to  the  amphitheatre  to  fight 
with  wild  beasts,  all  these  thiugs  shall  be  mentioned  in  the 
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sale ;  and  if  they  are  not,  the  seller  shall  be  liable  to  an 
action* 

** Still  more:  if  anyone  knowingly  has  offended  in  the 
premises,  he  shall  be  liable  to  an  action.     (D.  21,  1,  1,  1.) 

"The  sellers  of  beasts  of  burden  shall  openly  and  plainly 
declare  what  disease  or  defect  each  has ;  and  as  they  are  sold 
equipped  in  their  best  harness,  so  shall  they  be  delivered  to 
the  buyer.  If  anyone  offends  in  the  foregoing,  we  shall  give 
actions  against  him  as  follows  : — For  the  restitution  of  the 
harness,  or  cancelling  the  sale  because  of  its  non-delivery 
within  sixty  days  ;  for  disease  or  defect,  to  cancel  the  sale, 
within  six  months ;  for  disease  or  defect,  to  obtain  a  dednctioD 
of  the  price,  within  one  year. 

"  If  a  pair  of  beasts  of  burden  are  sold  together,  and  the  sale 
is  liable  to  be  cancelled  for  one,  the  other  may  be  returned" 
(D.  21,  1,  38,  pr.) 

^'In  all  that  herein  relates  to  the  soundness  of  beasts  of 
burden,  the  same  shall  be  observed  in  regard  to  all  other 
cattle."     (D.  21,  1,38,  5.) 

The  terms  of  the  edicts  differ,  but  the  times  mentioned  in  the  edict  relstiog  to 
beasts  of  burden  were  transferred  to  the  sale  of  slaves  (Paul,  Sent  2,  17,  5) ;  aod 
substantially  the  two  edicts  may  be  read  together.  (D.  21,  1,  38,  2.)  In  order  that 
the  edicts  should  apply,  the  foUowing  conditions  must  exist :  (1)  The  fault  most 
exist  at  the  time  of  the  contract  (C.  4,  58,  8) ;  and  (2)  the  buyer  must  be  ignonnt 
of  the  fault,  although  ignorance  of  the  seller  is  no  excuse.  (D.  21,  1,  48,  4 ;  D.  21, 1, 
1,  6  ;  D.  21,  1,  61,  pr.) 

Morbui  (disease). — Sabinus  defines  it  aa  "an  abnormal  condition  of  the  body,  trhidi 
Impairs  its  usefulness  *'  {morbus  eUL  hahitut  cujusque  eorporit  contra  naturamf  qm  iuv« 
ejus  facU  deteriorem),  (D.  21,  1,  1,  7.)  Disease  may  be  in  the  body  genersUy,  v 
fever  ;  or  in  some  part  only,  as  blindness  and  lameness.     (B.  21,  1,  1,  8.) 

The  want  of  teeth  is  not  a  disease,  says  Labeo,  for  then  all  newborn  children  would 
be  diseased.     (D.  21, 1,  11.) 

Labeo  thought  the  sterility  of  a  female  slave  was  a  disease,  within  the  mesoing  of 
the  edict ;  but  Trebatius  said  it  was  not,  if  it  did  not  arise  from  some  special  dise&se. 
(D.  21,  1,  14,  8.) 

VUium  (defect)  is  distinguished  from  disease.  All  disease  is  defect,  but  all  defect 
is  not  disease.  (D.  21,  1,  11.)  Morbus  is  a  temporary,  vUium  is  a  permaneol  tod 
inherent  defect  (D.  50,  16,  101,  2),  as  a  one-eyed  or  stammering  slave,  a  biting  or 
kicking  horse,  an  ox  that  gores.    (D.  21,  1,  1,  7;  D.  21,  1,  4,  3.) 

In  regard  to  both  morbui  and  vitium,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  induded  oolv 
defects  of  the  body,  not  of  the  mind,  unlens  the  mental  defect  clearly  arose  from  ^aae 
bodily  aihnent  (D.  21, 1,  4,  2 ;  D.  21, 1,  4,  3  ;  D.  21, 1,  4,  1) ;  and  even  of  the  bodily 
ailments,  only  those  sufficiently  serious  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  slave  or  ammal. 
(D.  21,  1,  1,  8 ;  D.  21,  1,  4,  6  ;  D.  21,  1,  6,  1 ;  D.  21,  1,  10,  2.) 

Fuffitivut  and  em  (runaway  and  wanderer).  A  runaway  is  one  thai  escapes 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  master,  with  the  intention  of  deserting  his  service.  (D.  21>  1< 
17,  pr.)  There  must  be  an  intention  to  desert  (D.  21,  1,  17,  3),  and  an  actual  «K^w 
beyond  the  control  of  his  master.     (D.  21,  1,  17,  13.) 
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Erro  or  wanderer  is  one  that  is  in  the  habit  of  stayinfr  away  from  home,  wandering 
about  with  no  particular  object,  and  returning  home  after  a  time.     (D.  21,  1, 17,  14.) 

The  edict  mentions  a  runaway,  but  not  a  thief  (/«r).  This  seems  a  curious  incon- 
sistency, a  thief  being  scarcely  less  objectionable  than  a  runaway.  The  reason  assigned 
is  that  a  thief  may  be  peaceably  possessed  ;  but  the  vice  of  numing  away  is  one  incon- 
sistent with  the  possession  of  the  slave  {Jtwhtrt  Ucere).     (D.  19,  1,  13,  1.) 

Vitium  noxa, — In  consequence  of  the  rule  that  the  responsibility  for  a  slave's 
delict  attaches  to  his  master  at  the  time  of  action  brought,  it  was  not  safe  to  buy  a 
slave  without  a  special  warranty  that  no  such  liability  was  attached  to  the  slave. 
(D.  21,1,17,  18.) 

Another  fault  seems  to  have  been  included  in  the  edict ;  not  to  sell  an  old  hand  for 
a  new  {ne  veterator  pro  novido  veneat)  (D.  21,  1,  87) ;  the  temptation  was  of  course  to 
represent  a  slave  as  more  docile,  in  order  to  enhance  the  price.     (D.  21, 1,  65,  2.) 

It  seems  also  that  the  seller  was  bound  to  disclose  the  nationality  of  the  slave, 
otherwise  the  sale  might  be  cancelled  ;  for  the  nationality  was  often  a  most  material 
drcumstanoe  in  the  selection  of  a  slave.     (D.  21,  1,  31,  21.) 

An  extension  was  given  to  the  edict  by  the  interpretation  of 

the  jurists.    The  edict,  in  terms,  specifies  certain  faults  that 

must  be  disclosed,  and  requires  a  warranty  to  be  given  orally, 

with  or  without  stipulation  {dictum  promissumve).     The  jurists 

held  that  a  warranty  in  respect  of  faults  not  specified  in  the 

edict,  given  orally,  with  or  without  stipulation,  should  have  the 

same  effect  as  a  warranty  given  under  the  terms  of  the  edict. 

(D.  21, 1,  18.)    Hence,  if  anyone  afiSrmed  anything  of  a  slave 

that  was  not  true,  or  denied  anything  that  was  true,  as  saying 

that  he  was  not  a  thief  when  he  was,  or  that  he  was  a  skilled 

workman  when  he  was  not,  then  an  action  lay  against  him. 

(D.  21, 1, 17,  20.) 

But  every  recommendation  of  his  goods  by  a  seller  was  not 

construed  into  a  warranty.     Language  of  mere  praise  was 

scrupulously  distinguished  from  promises  intended  to  create  a 

liability.     (D.  21, 1,  19.)     If  a  seller  said  his  slave  was  steady, 

you  were  not  to  expect  the  gravity  and  sobriety  of  a  philosopher ; 

if  he  said  the  slave  was  active  and  vigilant,  it  was  not  to  be 

supposed  that  he  worked  night  and  day.     (D.  21,  1,  18,  pr.) 

So,  if  the  slave  was  said  to  be  an  artificer,  you  must  only  expect 

what  was  ordinarily  looked  for  in  an  artificer.     (D.  21, 1,  19,  4.) 

The  edict,  so  far  as  its  exact  terms  have  been  preserved  to 

us,  applies  only  to  slaves  and  cattle  (res  se  moventea),  not  to 

moveables,  and  still   less  to  immoveables.      We  are  assured, 

however,  by  Ulpian,  that  it  included  all  these  classes  of  things. 

(D.    21,  1,  1,  pr. ;  D.  21,  1,  63.)    An  example  is  given  in  the 

Digest  (D.  21,  1,  49)  of  pestilential  land,  the  sale  of  which 

might   be  cancelled,  and  another  in  the  Code  (Q  4,  58,  4) 

of  land  bearing  poisonous  herbs  or  grass. 
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Again,  when  a  vessel  was  sold  there  was  an  implied  warranty 
of  its  soundness.  (D.  19,  1,  (>,  4.)  But  this  decision  was  not 
arrived  at  without  a  conflict  of  opinion  ;  Labeo  and  PomponinB 
held  that  there  was  an  implied  warranty,  Sabinus  that  there 
was  not. 

B.   Duties  imposed  on  the  Seller  by  Special  Agreement 

1.  It  was  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  parties  to  define  the 
quantity  or  extent  of  the  thing  sold,  or  to  reserve  rights  for 
the  seller.  Thus  the  seller  might  reserve  a  usufruct  or  habi- 
tatio.  (D.  19,  1,  53,  2 ;  D.  19,  1,  7.)  On  the  other  hand,  he 
might  warrant  the  absence  of  any  servitude  {uti  optimum  maxim' 
usque  est).  (D.  50,  16,  169  ;  D.  50,  16,  90.)  Again  ruta  caesa, 
which,  unless  specially  mentioned,  are  not  included  in  the  sale, 
might  be  added.  (D.  19,  1,  17,  6.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
seller  might  reserve  all  the  edible  fruit  (pomum)  or  the  quarries 
(lapicidinae)  on  the  land.  (D.  50,  16,  205;  D.  18,  1,  77.)  But 
personal  obligations,  not  falling  within  the  class  of  praedial 
servitudes,  could  not  be  imposed. 

Lacini  Titius  promised  to  give  annually  out  of  his  lands  100,000  modii  of  omu 
to  the  owner  of  the  lands  of  Gaius  Seiiis.  He  sold  the  farm,  with  an  express  daose 
that  the  land  was  sold  subject  to  all  burdens  {quo  jure  quaque  conditione  ta  pratdk 
Lucii  hodie  runt,  iia  vaeneunt  Uaque  Jutbdmntur).  Notwithstanding  tins  agreemoit, 
the  buyer  was  not  bound  to  supply  the  100,000  modii  of  grain  annu&Uy.  This  obli- 
gation is  not  a  servUut.     (D.  18.  1,  81,  1.) 

2.  The  seller  may,  by  agreement,  make  himself  responsible 
for  the  accidental  loss  of  the  thing  sold,  or  liable  only  for 
misconduct  (dolus)^  not  for  due  care  {culpa  and  diligentiay 
(D.  18,  1,  35,  4.) 

3.  Every  seller  was  bound  to  promise  a  penalty  of  double  the 
price  on  eviction,  unless  it  was  part  of  the  bargain  that  he 
should  not  make  that  promise.  (D.  21,  2,  37  ;  D.  21,  2,  56 ; 
D.  21,  2,  4.)  If  the  seller  bargains  that  he  shall  not  pay  com- 
pensation in  the  event  of  the  buyer  being  evicted,  he  is  not 
obliged  to  pay  damages,  but  he  is  bound  to  restore  the  price 
paid  if  the  buyer  is  evicted.  (D.  21,  2,  69,  pr. ;  D.  19,  1, 
11,  18.) 

4.  By  no  agi-eement  between  the  parties  can  the  seller  be 
exempted  from  responsibility  for  cheating  {dolus),  (D.  13, 
6,  17.) 

Titiiss  sells  a  thing  that  he  knows  is  not  his  own  or  is  mortgaged,  and  bafgi^ins  t«:» 
be  exempt  from  responsibility  for  eviction  ;  such  a  bargain  is  void.     (D.  ld»  ^i  ^>  ^-) 

5.  By  express  agreement  the  seller  might  bind  himself  to 
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give  fmreties  against  eviction.    (D.  21,  2,  4,  pr.)    The  surety 
was  said  to  be  auctor  secundtM, 

Duties  of  Buyer  (Emptor)  =  Rights  in  personam 

OF  Seller  ( Venditor). 

A.  Duties  imposed  upon  the  Buyer  without  Special  Agreement 

1.  The  buyer  must  pay  the  price  agreed  upon.  He  is  bound 
not  merely  to  deliver  the  money,  but  to  give  a  good  title  to  it. 
(D.  19,  1,  11,  2.)  Thus  a  payment  of  the  price  with  money 
belonging  to  the  seller  is  no  payment  at  all.     (C.  4,  49,  7.) 

If  the  buyer  does  not  pay  on  delivery  of  the  thing  sold,  and 
has  not  got  credit,  he  must  pay  interest.  (D.  19,  1,  13,  20 ;  D. 
19,  1,  13,  21 ;  Paul,  Sent.  2,  17,  9.)  If  credit  has  been  given, 
interest  is  due  from  the  expiration  of  the  credit.  If,  before  the 
money  is  paid,  the  ownership  of  the  thing  sold  is  called  in 
question,  the  buyer  is  not  Bound  to  pay,  unless  sureties  of  the 
highest  tnistworthiness  are  offered  in  case  of  eviction.  (Vat. 
Frag.  12  ;  D.  18,  6,  18,  1.) 

2.  The  buyer  ought  to  accept  delivery  ;  and  he  may  be  com- 
pelled to  remove  what  he  has  bought  by  the  actio  ex  vendito. 
(D.  19,  1,  9.) 

3.  The  buyer  must  pay  the  expenses  the  seller  is  put  to  in 
keeping  the  thing  sold  prior  to  delivery — as,  e.g,,  repairing  a 
house,  providing  medical  attendance  or  teaching  to  a  slave,  or 
the  expenses  of  burying  a  slave  (D.  19, 1, 13,  22),  and  generally 
expenditure  honestly  and  properly  incurred.  (C.  4,  49,  16.) 
The  seller  must,  however,  furnish  a  slave  sold  with  food,  if  he 
has  the  services  of  the  slave,  and  the  buyer  does  not  make 
delay  in  receiving  the  slave.     (D.  19,  1,  38,  1.) 

B.  Duties  imposed  on  the  Buyer  by  Special  Agreement 

1.  Right  of  pre-emption  to  seller  (pactum  protimiseos).  On  a 
sale,  a  seller  could  bargain  that  the  buyer  should  not  sell  the 
thing  to  anyone  except  himself.     (D.  18,  1,  75  ;  D.  19, 1,  21, 5.) 

2.  The  seller  might  make  it  a  term  pf  the  contract,  that  the 
thing  sold  should  be  let  to  him  at  a  given  rent.     (D.  19, 1, 21, 4.) 

3.  It  might  be  agreed  that  a  female  slave  should  not  be  em- 
ployed for  immoral  purposes.  (C.  4,  56,  3.)  The  seller  could 
not  after  the  sale  withdraw  the  condition  ;  and  a  violation  of 
it  enabled  the  slave  to  claim  her  freedom.     (C.  4,  56,  1.) 

4.  A  slave  might  be  sold  with  the  ondition  that  he  should 
be  removed  from  a  certain  district.     (D.  18,  7,  5  ;  C.  4,  55,  5.) 

5.  A  slave  might  be  sold  on  condition  that  he  should  b^ 
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manumitted.  (C.  4,  57,  6.)  To  these  examples  many  more 
might  be  added  if  it  were  necessary.  Often  these  special 
duties  were  imposed  by  stipulation,  especially  when  a  penalty 
was  added;  but  a  mere  oral  agreement  without  stipulation 
was  perfectly  valid. 

Investitive  Facts. 

The  contract  of  sale  is  made  as  soon  as  the  price  is  agreed  on,  although 
it  is  not  as  yet  paid  over,  nor  even  an  earnest  given  ;  for  what  is  given  as 
an  earnest  is  a  proof  (not  a  part)  of  the  contract  of  sale.  This  ought  to  hold 
only  in  the  case  of  unwritten  contracts  of  sale ;  for  in  such  sales  we  have 
made  no  change.  But  in  those  that  are  made  by  writing,  we  have  deter- 
mined that  the  sale  is  not  complete  unless  instruments  of  sale  are  written 
out  by  the  contracting  parties  ;  or,  if  written  by  another,  signed  by  the 
maker  of  the  contract ;  and  that  if  made  through  a  tabellio  (notar)),  the 
sale  is  not  completed  unless  the  writings  are  fully  finished  in  ever>'  part 
For  as  long  as  any  of  these  conditions  is  wanting  there  is  room  to  draw 
back,  and  either  seller  or  purchaser  can  retire  from  the  purchase  wi:h 
impunity.  But  we  have  allowed  them  so  to  retire  only  if  nothing  has  been 
given  as  earnest.  But  if  this  has  followed  on  the  agreement,  then  whether 
the  sale  has  been  formally  put  in  writing  or  not,  he  that  refuses  to  fulfil  the 
contract,  if  he  is  the  buyer,  loses  what  he  has  given  ;  and  if  the  seller,  is 
forced  to  restore  double,  although  nothing  was  expressly  said  about  the 
earnest.     (J.  3,  23,  pr. ;  G.  3,  139.) 

The  earnest  {arrhn^)^  if  not  part  of  the  price,  was  to  he  returned  on  the  completion 
of  the  sale.  (D.  19, 1,  11,  6  ;  D.  18,  3,  8.)  Often  a  ring  was  given.  (D.  18, 1. 35,  pr. ; 
D.  14,  8,  6,  15.)  The  advantages  of  earnest  were  these  :  (1)  it  marked  off  the  stAce 
of  mere  proposals  from  that  of  a  definite  agreement ;  (2)  the  forfeiture  of  the  earnest 
was  an  inducement  to  the  faithful  performance  of  the  contract. 

The  meaning  of  J.  8,  23,  pr.  seems  clear  enough,  but  it  conflicts  witii  the  con$titxi- 
tion  (C.  4,  21,  17)  referred  to  by  Justinian.  According  to  the  Institutes,  no  chaik.^ 
was  made  in  the  case  of  agreements  that  were  not  to  be  reduced  to  writing.  Tl^ 
earnest  was  merely  proof  of  some  agreement,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  buyer 
should  get  off  from  his  contract  by  forfeiting  the  earnest.  In  the  case  of  sales  to  be 
attested  in  writing,  Justinian  enacted  that  the  agreement  should  not  be  binding  ^t 
the  time  consent  was  given,  but  only  when  the  written  instruments  were  perfected. 
In  the  interval,  either  party  might  withdraw,  but  if  earnest  had  been  given,  only  vitii 
the  loss  of  the  earnest  In  the  Code,  it  is  stated  :  Illud  etiam  adjidentes,  ut  m 
posterum  si  quae  arrae  super  facienda  emptione  cujuscunque  rei  datae  sunt,  Arr  in 
Meriptu  tire  sine  tcriptis  ;  and  then  it  proceeds  as  in  the  Institutes.  According  to  thiN 
the  new  rule  would  appear  to  apply  to  all  sales  whether  to  be  drawn  up  in  writing  or 
not  But  this  can  hardly  be  what  was  meant,  as  the  Institutes  say  explicitly  tha^  do 
change  was  made  in  unwritten  contracts  of  sale  ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  such  a  change 
was  not  called  for. 

Remedied 

A.  To  Enforce  the  duties  of  the  Seller. 

I.  Actio  Empti. — This  was  an  action  by  which  the  seller  could  be  compelled  toper> 
form  his  obligations  or  pay  compensation.  It  was  necessary,  however,  thai  the  buyer 
■hould  have  paid  the  price,  or  at  least  made  a  tender  of  it    (D.  19,  1, 18,  8.) 
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By  this  action  also  were  enforced  all  special  agreements  (pacta)  made  in  the  con- 
tract of  sale.     (D.  19,  1,  11,  1.) 

II.  Actio  Redkibitoria. — This  was  the  action  given  by  the  edict  of  the  iEdile  to 
cancel  a  sale  in  conseqnence  of  faults  in  the  thing  sold.  (D.  21,  1, 23,  7  ;  D.  21,  1, 
60.)  It  could  be  brought  by  the  buyer,  or  by  any  universal  successor.  (D.  21,  1,  28, 
6 ;  D.  60,  16,  171  ;  D.  21,  1,  19,  5.)  The  object  was  twofold— (1)  complete  resti- 
tution to  the  seller  of  the  thing  sold,  with  all  its  produce  and  accessories  ;  and  (2)  to 
give  the  buyer  the  price,  with  interest,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  restitution  of  the  pro- 
duce. (D.  21,  1,  81,  2 ;  D.  21,  1,  23,  9  ;  D.  21,  1,  27  ;  D.  21,  1,  29,  2.)  The  seUer 
was  required  to  restore  the  price  before  the  buyer  delivered  up  the  things  sold.  (D. 
21,1,25,  10;  D.  21,  1,26.) 

The  action  must  be  brought  within  six  months. 

III.  Actio  aettimatoria  »eu  quanti  minorii. — This  action  is  brought  to  reduce  the 
price,  not  to  cancel  the  sale.  When  this  action  was  used,  it  was,  however,  in  the 
power  of  the  judex  to  cancel  the  sale.     (D.  21,  1,  43,  6.) 

This  action  must  be  brought  within  one  year. 

IV.  Actio  ex  stipulcUu  or  condictio  certi:  when  a  promise  has  been  made  by  stipu- 
lation. 

B.  To  Enforce  the  duties  of  the  Buyer. 

L  Actio  VetuUti, — This  was  the  remedy  of  the  seller,  by  which  he  could  compel 
the  buyer  to  observe  lus  duties,  whether  those  were  inherent  in  the  contract,  or  added 
by  special  agreement  as  part  of  the  sale.     (D.  18,  1,  75 ;  D.  19,  1,  11,  1.) 

il— hire  {locatio  conductio). 
Definition. 

In  locatio  conductio  one  person  (locator)  agrees  to  give  to 
another  (conductor)  the  use  of  something,  or  to  do  some  work, 
in  return  for  a  fixed  sum  (merces  certa,)  (D.  19,  2,  1 ;  D.  19,  2, 
22,  1  ;  Paul,  Sent.  2,  18,  1.) 

The  contract  of  letting  on  hire  is  very  like  that  of  sale,  and  rests  on  the 
same  rules  of  law  :  for  as  the  contract  of  sale  is  made  by  agreeing  on  a 
price,  so  there  is  understood  to  be  a  contract  of  letting  on  hire  when  the 
amount  to  be  paid  is  fixed.  The  actio  locaii  is  open  to  the  letter ;  the 
a^tio  canducti  to  the  hirer.    (J.  3,  24  pr. ;  G.  3,  142.) 

Moreover,  just  as  it  was  a  common  question  whether  barter  was  a  con- 
tract of  sale,  so  a  question  used  to  be  raised  with  regard  to  letting  on  hire. 
The  case  put  was  this  : — A  man  gives  you  something  to  use  or  enjoy,  and 
receives  something  else  from  you  in  turn  to  use  or  enjoy.  Now,  it  is  held 
that  this  is  not  a  letting  on  hire,  but  a  distinct  kind  of  contract.  If,  for  in- 
stance, a  man  has  one  ox  and  his  neighbour  too  has  one,  and  they  mutually 
agree  that  each  shall  lend  the  other  his  ox  free  every  ten  days  in  turn,  to  do 
their  work,  and  one  ox  dies  while  not  in  his  owner's  care,  then  no  actio  locaU 
or  conducti  or  commodati  is  open  to  the  owner,  for  the  loan  was  not  gratuitous ; 
but  he  must  bring  an  actio praescriptis  verbis,    (J.  3,  24,  2  ;  G.  3,  144.) 

Part  of  the  Bum  may  be  paid  in  goods,  as  when  the  landlord  agreei  to  accept  so 
much  corn  for  a  portion  of  the  rent.     (D.  19,  2,  19,  8.) 

The  price  must  be  sahstantial.  If  the  payment  were  a  single  coin,  there  would  be 
a  gift  not  a  letting  for  hire.  (D.  19,  2,  46  ;  B.  19,  2,  20,  1.)  Hence  a  letting  to 
a  wife  fotr  a  mere  trifle,  as  a  favour  to  her,  is  void,  as  being  a  prohibited  dona* 
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tion.  (D.  24,  1,  52.)  But  the  amonnt  wm  not  to  be  too  narrowly  MratiniMd 
if  there  was  no  fraud,  and  the  intention  of  the  parties  was  to  have  a  real  letting 
and  not  a  gift     (D.  19,  2,  22,  8  ;  D.  19.  2,  28.) 

All  we  have  said  above  (in  regard  to  sale)  about  leaving  the  price  to 
be  fixed  at  the  discretion  of  a  third  person,  must  be  understood  to  apply 
also  to  letting  on  hire,  if  the  pay  is  left  to  a  third  person's  discretion.  Heoce, 
if  a  man  gives  clothes  to  a  fuller  to  clean,  or  to  a  tailor  to  mend,  and  no  sum 
is  fixed  to  be  paid  at  the  time,  but  he  is  to  give  afterwards  the  sum  they 
agree  on,  then  this  is  not  properly  a  contract  of  letting  on  hire,  but  gives 
rise  to  an  actio praescriptis  verbis,     (J.  3,  24,  i  ;  G.  3,  143.) 

Sale  differs  from  letting,  as  ownership  differs  from  a  tem- 
porary use. 

If  I  deliver  to  you  gladiators  on  these  terms,  that  for  each  roan  that 
comes  out  unhurt  I  shall  be  given  twenty  dentirii  as  the  price  of  his  toil 
{pro  sudore\  and  for  each  man  that  is  killed  or  disabled  one  thousand 
denarii^  it  is  a  question  whether  this  is  a  contract  of  sale  or  of  letting  on 
hire.  The  better  opinion  is,  that  as  regards  those  that  come  out  unhurt 
the  contract  is  one  of  letting  on  hire ;  but  that  as  regards  those  that  are 
killed  or  disabled,  it  is  one  of  sale.  Which  it  is  to  turn  out  in  each  ase 
depends  on  accident,  just  as  if  the  sale  or  letting  on  hire  were  conditional: 
for  there  is  no  doubt  now  that  things  can  be  sold  or  let  out  conditionally. 
(G.  3,  146.) 

Another  disputed  case  is  this  :  If  Titius  agrees  with  a  goldsmith  that  the 
goldsmith  shall,  out  of  his  own  gold,  make  rings  of  a  certain  weight  and  shape 
and  receive  say  ten  aureiy  is  this  a  contract  of  sale  or  of  letting  on  hire? 
Cassius  says  that  it  is,  as  regards  the  materials,  a  contract  of  sale  ;  as  regards 
the  work,  of  letting  on  hire.  But  it  is  now  held  that  it  is  a  contract  of  sale 
alone.  If,  however,  Titius  gave  his  own  gold,  and  a  sum  was  fixed  to  be 
paid  for  the  work,  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  a  case  of  letting  on  hire.  {].% 
24,4;  G.3,  147.) 

This  contract  includes  the  two  antithetical  objects  of  all  contracts — tk\%gt  awl 
servieet.  The  duties  arii^ing  out  of  this  contract  differ  materially,  therefore,  acconfiug 
as  the  object  is  the  use  of  a  thing,  or  the  performance  of  some  service.  This  distinctitiii 
must  be  kept  in  view  with  reference  to  a  question  that  cannot  be  passed  over  witboot 
discussiou.  V/hat  is  the  true  place  of  the  contract  of  hire  ?  In  this  work  it  a  pUcsti 
under  the  category  of  rights  in  pertonam  ;  but  is  not  the  interest  of  a  hirer  of  IsnJ 
such  as  to  require  it  to  be  placed,  along  with  usufruct  and  use,  under  the  law  of  pro- 
perty ?  This  question  does  not  arise  with  reference  to  the  hiring  of  services.  &o<i 
therefore,  even  if  we  were  bound  to  transfer  the  hiring  of  things  to  the  law  of  property, 
we  should  still  be  obliged  to  reserve  a  place  for  the  hiring  of  services  among  contractft. 
Are  we  right  in  placing  the  hire  of  things  under  contract  instead  of  property— oflder 
rights  in  personam^  instead  of  under  rights  in  rem  1 

This  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  hirer  {conductor).  Hm  the 
conductor  of  a  farm  a  right  in  reirif  or  only  a  right  in  personam  against  the  letter 
{loceUor),  the  owner  of  the  land  ?  According  to  the  definition  of  right  in  rm,  it  ^ 
necessary  that  the  conductor  should  have  a  right  as  against  all  the  world  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  land  for  the  time  agreed  upon.  Now,  nothing  is  more  certain  thsn  tbftt 
the  cunductor  had  no  such  right.  In  the  tirst  place,  if  the  l4fcator  sold  the  farm,  tb« 
buyer  cuuld  at  once  evict  the  conductoi',     (C.  4,  65,  9.)     Again,  if  thfi  landlord  be 
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qneathed  the  fann  tm  »  legacy,  the  legatee  could  e^ict  the  eonduetorf  whose  only 
remedy  was  an  action  for  damages  against  the  heir.  (D.  19,  2,  32.)  Bat  even  the 
laodlord  (locator)  himself  was  not  bound  absolutely  to  allow  the  conductor  poBbession, 
for,  if  he  could  show  that  he  wanted  ihe  house  let  for  his  own  accommodation,  he  could 
evict  the  conductor  without  giving  him  any  compensation.  (G.  4,  65,  3.)  But  if  a 
farm  forms  part  of  a  dowry,  and  is  let  out  by  the  husband  for  a  fixed  time,  the  wife 
cannot  reclaim  the  farm  without  giving  security  that  she  will  leave  the  tenant-farmer 
in  quiet  enjoyment,  provided  only  she  receives  the  rents.  (D.  38,  4,  1,  15 ;  D.  24, 
3,  25.  4.) 

The  right  of  a  conductor  may  be  contrasted  with  the  interest  of  a  usufructuary. 
A  conductor  oould  not  bring  an  action  for  theft  against  a  person  that  had  stolen  grow- 
ing crop  (D.  19,  2,  60,  5),  or  had  secretly  dug  for  and  carried  away  minerals.  (D. 
47,  2,  52,  8.)  The  owner  (locator)  was,  however,  bound  to  sue  the  thief,  and  hand 
over  the  proceeds  to  the  conductor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  usufructuary,  although  he 
had  no  right  to  the  crop  before  it  was  gathered,  had,  nevertheless,  such  an  interest  in 
the  land  as  to  enable  him  to  bring  an  action  for  theft.  Hence,  although  he  was  not 
owner  of  the  stolen  produce,  and  therefore  oould  not  bring  the  condictio  furtiva,  he 
was  regarded  as  having  a  right  to  the  possession,  which  was  violated  by  the  theft. 
(I).  7,  1,  12,  5.)  It  is  true  that  the  conductor  of  a  moveable  had  the  cKtio  furti  when 
the  moveable  was  stolen,  but  that  was  in  consequence  of  his  being  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  the  thing.     (J.  4, 1,  15.) 

The  true  position  of  the  conductor  appears  by  contrast  with  the  holder  of  a  tuper- 
Ada  (p.  430).  For  his  protection  a  special  interdict  was  invented  (D.  43,  18, 1,  pr.) ; 
and  also,  if  he  were  not  in  possession,  a  prastorian  action  in  rem.  We  are  told 
that  this  action  was  provided  because  it  was  uncertain  whether  an  action  for  letting 
would  lie — precisely  the  same  eontroversy  that  existed  in  the  analogous  case  of 
Smphfteuns,  and  which  was  settled  by  the  Emperor  Zeno.  (D.  48, 18, 1, 1.)  Another 
text  from  the  same  passage  describes  the  contrast  between  superficies  and  the  contract 
of  looatio'Conductio.  SuperficUs  was  a  right  either  perpetual  or  granted  for  a  very  long 
time  ;  and  Ulpian  goes  on  to  say  that  that  was  the  test  by  which  the  Prsetor  discri- 
minatcd  between  superjicies  aud  a  simple  contract  of  hire.  If,  says  Ulpian,  a  [jerson 
hired  a  superficies  for  a  short  time,  no  action  in  rem  would  be  given  ;  but  if  it  were  for 
a  bng  time,  such  a  remedy  would  be  given.  (D.  43,  18,  1,  3. )  The  letting  of  farms 
was  usually  limited  to  five  years.  (D.  19,  2,  9,  1  ;  D.  19,  2,  24,  2  ;  C  4,  65,  7.) 
Considering  that  it  was  a  disputed  point  whether  the  actio  ex  locato  would  lie  in  the 
case  of  superJteieSt  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  affiiming  that  the  actions  in  rem  were 
given  only  in  the  case  of  a  perpetual  interest  in  the  land,  or  one  lasting  at  least  for  a 
considerable  time. 

Lastly,  the  tenant-farmer  was  not  a  possessor  (p.  341),  and  therefore  could  not  avail 
himself  of  the  Interdicts.  This  fact,  taken  along  with  another,  that  the  farmer  had 
no  utUis  actio  in  rem,  conclusively  proves  that  his  interest  belongs  to  the  class  uf 
rights  in  personam. 

Eights  and  Duties. 

First,  LocatiO'Conductio  OP  THINGS. 

The  following  terms  were  generally  employed  to  designate 
the  parties.  The  hirer  (conductor)  of  a  house  (praedium  urbanum) 
was  called  inquiliniLs,  and  the  rent  he  paid  W|j8  called  pensio. 
The  hirer  {conductor)  of  a  farm  ( praedium  rusttcum)  was  called 
colonuB,  and  the  rent  he  paid  reditua. 
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Duties  op  locator  op  Things  =  Rights  in  personam  of  conductor 

(inquiltnus  or  colonus). 

L  To  deliver  the  thing  to  the  hirer,  and  to  permit  him  to 
keep  it  for  the  time  agreed  upon.  (D.  19,  2,  9  ;  D.  19,2,  15, 1.) 
The  hirer  may  sublet.     (D.  19,  2,  48,  pr. ;  C.  4,  65,  6.) 

The  responsibility  incurred  by  an  owner  (locator)  who  does 
not  perform  this  duty,  varies  according  as  his  non-performance 
arises  from  his  fault  or  not.  If  he  fails  in  consequence  of  his 
own  fault,  he  must  pay  full  compensation  {id  quod  interest). 
(D.  19,  2,  30,  pr.) 

Titios  lets  a  farm  to  Seine  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  two  years  Titias  sells  the 
same  farm  to  Sempronins,  who  turns  Seius  out.  Titius  must  pay  Seios  compensation 
for  the  eviction.  He  could  have  protected  himself,  however,  by  making  it  a  ccmditioD 
of  sale  that  Sempronius  should  allow  Seius  to  remain  for  the  rest  of  his  tenancy. 
(D.  19,  2,25,1.) 

If,  however,  it  is  through  no  fault  of  the  owner  that  the  hirer 
is  evicted,  the  latter  is  entitled  only  to  a  remission  of  the  rent 
(D.  19,  2,  30,  pr.) 

Gallus  buys  a  house  from  a  person  in  possession,  whom  he  has  every  retson  to 
believe  to  be  owner.  He  then  lets  the  house  to  Maevius.  Soon  after,  the  true  owner 
brings  an  action  against  GaUus,  and  succeeding  in  it,  evicts  Maevius.  Maevius  bw 
an  action  against  Gallus ;  but  if  the  latter  offers  Maevius  equally  good  aocommodakioB 
elsewhere,  he  is  entitled  to  be  absolved  from  the  action.     (D.  19,  2,  9,  pr.) 

Titius  lets  a  farm  to  Gains,  and  the  farm  is  confiscated.  Grains  is  entitled  only  to 
a  remission  of  the  rent,  not  to  damages  for  the  non-enjoyment     (D.  19,  2,  33.) 

If  a  house  is  burned  down,  the  tenant  {inquilinus)  is  not  bound  to  pay  any  rent 
after  the  fire.     (D.  19,  2,  30,  1.) 

'  If  the  thing  let  is  carried  off  by  robbers,  the  owner  is  bound  to  remit  payment  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  contract     (D.  19,  2,  34.) 

A  landlord,  during  the  currency  of  a  lease,  resolves  to  pnU  down  the  house  «&<! 
rebuild  it  If  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  step,  he  must  give  the  tenant  compensatioo 
(id  quod  interest) ;  but  if  it  is  necessary,  he  must  allow  simply  a  remission  of  the  ttax, 
(D.  19,  2,  36,  pr.) 

Titius  lets  a  farm  to  Gains  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  two  yean  Titius  dies, 
leaving  Sempronius  his  heir,  and  bequeathing  a  usufruct  of  the  farm  to  Gains.  Gaii^ 
is  absolved  from  the  further  payment  of  rent  (D.  7,  1,  34, 1),  and  the  heir  is  boond  to 
release  Gains  from  the  contract     (D.  33,  2,  30,  1.) 

II.  The  owner  is  bound  to  keep  the  thing  in  a  state  such  that 
the  hirer  can  enjoy  the  use  agreed  upon.  If  the  thing  becomes 
deteriorated,  and  is  not  repaired,  the  hirer  may  demand  a 
reduction  of  the  rent  or  a  release  from  the  contract.  Trifling 
repairs  must,  however,  be  executed  by  the  hirer.  (D.  19, 
2.  27.) 

Titius  lets  a  house  to  Gains,  and  Sempronius,  an  adjoining  proprietor,  builds  aod 
shuts  out  his  light  Gains  may  throw  up  the  contract  So  if  the  doors  and  windows 
decay,  and  are  not  repaired.     (D.  19,  2,  25,  2.) 
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III.  The  responsibility  of  a  landlord  in  respect  of  faults  in 
the  thing  hired  is  similar  to  that  of  a  vendor  in  a  contract  of 
sale.  In  some  cases,  a  warranty  of  fitness  for  the  use  intended 
was  implied.     (D.  19,  2,  19,  1,) 

TiHaB  lets  a  fann  to  Gains  along  with  the  large  jan  or  vats  {doUa)  used  in  wine- 
making.  The  vats  are  rotten,  and  Gains  loses  his  wine.  Titius  must  pay  for  the  wine. 
(D.  19,  2,  19,  1.) 

Titius  lets  pasture-land  that  produces  poisonous  or  injurious  herbs.  If  Titius  is 
not  aware  of  the  fault,  he  is  bound  merely  to  remit  the  rent ;  but  if  he  did  know,  he 
must  pay  all  the  damages  that  may  result.     (D.  19,  2,  19,  1.) 

Gaius  hired  Stichus,  the  slave  of  Titius,  to  drive  his  mules.  By  the  negligence  of 
StichuB  a  mule  was  killed.  Must  Titius  pay  for  the  mule  ?  If  the  contract  was  made 
with  Stichus  and  not  with  Titius,  Titius  must  pay  the  damage  to  the  whole  extent  of 
the  slave's  peeulium^  and  aJso  so  far  as  he  has  drawn  profit  from  the  letting.  But  if 
Titins  himself  let  the  ylave,  he  is  responsible  if  Gains  hired  simply  a  muleteer,  without 
reference  to  any  par^cular  one,  and  Stichus  was  selected  by  TitiuH.  (D.  19,  2,  60,  7.) 
Generally,  however,  in  such  cases,  the  hirer  had  an  action  ex  ddieto.  Thus,  if  a  slave 
was  let  out  to  keep  a  shop  and  stole  anything,  the  hirer  could  sue  his  master  for  the 
theft,  and  ccmpel  him  either  to  pay  him  the  value  of  the  things  stolen,  or  to  surrender 
the  slave  (noxae  deditio),     (D,  19,  2,  45,  1.) 

IV.  The  owner  must  permit  the  hirer  to  carry  away  any 
moveables  he  has  brought  on  the  land  or  house,  and  even 
fixtures,  provided  he  promises  (by  stipulation)  not  to  injure 
the  house,  but  to  leave  it  in  as  good  condition  as  before. 
(D.  19,  2,  19,  4.)     (See  p.  278.) 

Duties  of  Hirer  op  Things  {inquiliniu,  colonw)  =  Rights 

in  personam  of  locator. 

A«  In  the  Absence  of  Special  Agreement. 

1.  To  pay  the  rent  agreed  upon  (pensio»  reditus,  merces)  and 
interest,  if  the  payment  falls  in  arrear.  (D.  22,  1,  17,  4 ;  0.  4, 
65,  17.) 

An  agreement  was  made  between  Titius  and  Seins,  that  during  the  period  of  the 
lemMe,  Seins  should  be  permitted  to  hold  the  farm,  and,  if  he  were  evicted,  Titius 
should  pay  a  penalty  of  10  aurn.  Seiiis  paid  no  rent  for  two  years.  Titius  can  expel 
him  without  making  himself  liable  to  the  penalty.     (D.  19,  2,  54, 1.) 

Xn  certain  cases  the  hirer  was  entitled  to  a  remission  of  rent,  in  whole  or  in  port, 
even  wben  there  was  no  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  locator.     (D.  19,  2,  15,  2.) 

Ilius  vfhen  a  house  needs  repair,  and  the  landlord  requires  the  tenant  to  leave 
fluri"g  the  repairs,  the  tenant  pays  no  rent ;  and  if  the  tenant  is  kept  out  for  more 
^h^tw  ffi-g  months,  he  can  throw  up  his  tenancy.     (D.  19,  2,  60,  pr.) 

In  cflAMST  cases  a  remission  was  allowed  on  account  of  loss  or  damage  to  crops,  but 
only  'vrhen  the  damage  was  serious  (D.  19,  2,  25,  6) ;  and  was  not  compensated  by 
particalarly  good  harvests  in  prior  yeais  of  the  tenancy  (C.  4,  65,  8) ;  and  when  the 
ritfk  -vraa  not  thrown  upon  the  tenant  either  by  the  custom  of  the  place  or  by  special 
a-'ovemeait.  (D.  19,  2,  15,  4 ;  C.  4,  65,  19.)  Subject  to  these  limitations,  the  land- 
lord was  obliged  to  forego  even  the  whole  of  his  rent  when  the  crop  was  lost  or  very 
mocb  destroyed  by  inundations,  tempests,  hostile  invasions,  wind  or  rain.     Allowance 
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was  also  made  for  the  depreciations  of  locusts  (C.  4,  65,  18),  jackdaws,  8tarling^  and 
for  the  blight.     (D.  19,  2,  15,  2.) 

II.  The  hirer  must  keep  possession  of  the  thing  for  the  time 
ngi-eed  upon.  If  without  a  reasonable  excuse  he  leaves  the 
house  or  land,  he  must  nevertheless  continue  to  pay  rent  (D. 
19,  2,  24,  2 ;  D.  19,  2,  55,  2.)  If  the  tenant  has  reason  to  fear 
that  tlie  house  will  fall  down,  he  is  absolved  from  paying  the 
rent.     (D.  19,  2,  27,  1.) 

III.  The  hirer  must  take  all  reasonable  care  of  the  thiDg 
hired,  but  he  is  not  responsible  for  unavoidable  accident.  (C. 
4,  65,  28.)  He  is  responsible  if  the  thing  is  stolen  (J.  4, 1, 15), 
but  not  if  it  is  carried  away  by  robbers.     (D.  19,  2,  9,  4.) 

The  hirer  ought  to  do  everything  according  to  the  terms  of  his  hiring ;  and 
if  anything  is  passed  over  in  the  terms,  he  ought  to  render  in  that  case  what 
is  just  and  fair. 

When  it  is  for  the  use  of  garments,  or  silver,  or  beasts,  that  a  man  has 
made  or  promised  payment,  he  is  required  to  guard  those  with  all  the  care 
that  the  most  diligent  head  of  a  house  employs  in  regard  to  property  of  bis 
own.  If  he  dees  this  and  yet  by  some  mishap  loses  the  property,  he  will 
not  be  bound  to  restore  it.    (J.  3,  24,  5.) 

Gains  hires  from  Titiiis  weights,  which  are  broken  by  the  JEdile  for  being  unfair. 
Must  Gaius  make  good  their  value  ?  If  he  hired  them  for  good  weights,  he  is  released  ; 
but  if  he  knew  they  were  light  weights,  he  must  pay  their  value.     (D.  19,  2,  IS,  8.) 

Titius  lets  two  mules  to  Gaius,  and  guarantees  that  they  will  carry  a  certain  weight. 
Maevius  overloaded  the  mules,  and  they  were  injured.  Gaius  may  be  sued  for  breach 
of  contract,  and  Maevius  for  damrmm  if^uria.     (D.  19,  2,  80,  2.) 

A  shipmaster  proceeds  on  a  river  without  a  rudder.  A  storm  arises,  and  the  boai 
is  lost.  He  is  responsible  to  the  passengeta  for  the  damage  they  Bostain,  upon  the  con- 
tract of  hire.     (D.  19,  2.  13,  2.) 

A  shipowner  has  agreed  to  carry  goods  to  Mintumae,  but  finding  the  river  too 
shallow,  transfers  the  goods  to  a  boat  belonging  to  another  owner.  The  boat  is  lost  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  Which  of  the  owners  is  responsible  ?  Upon  this  point  opoiioai 
did  not  heem  to  l>e  quite  agreed.  Labeo  says  the  owner  of  the  first  vessel  n  not 
mponsible  unless  be  was  in  fault ;  but  he  is,  if  he  transferred  the  goods  witlKmt 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  or  at  a  time  when  he  ought  not,  or  the  second  veoael  is 
unseaworthy.     (D.  19,  2,  13,  1.) 

IV.  The  hirer  must  return  the  thing  at  the  time  agreed  npon, 
The  hirer  was  bound  to  give  up  possession,  even  if  he  claimed 
the  property  as  his  own.  After  surrendering  possession^  b^ 
could,  if  he  liked,  institute  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  it 
(C.  4,  65,  25.)  Zeno  made  it  an  offence  punishable  with  fine  01 
exile  f  r  a  tenant  to  contest  the  title  of  his  landlord  >vitlxoui 
yielding  up  possession.     (C.  4,  66,  82.) 

B.  By  Special  Agreement. 

1.  An  agreement  that  the  hirer  shall  not  keep   fire  (t^te>yn  ?i 
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/iabeto)f  made   him   answerable  when  the   houRe  was  lost  by 
accident,  if  he  kept  a  fire.     (D.  19,  2,  11,  1.) 

2.  An  agreement  that  the  hirer  will  not  fell,  peel,  or  bum 
the  trees,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  done,  imposes  on  him  the  obligation 
not  only  of  stopping  a  person  that  does  it,  but  of  taking  means 
to  prevent  anyone  doing  it.     (D.  19,  2,  29.) 

3.  A  penalty  was  often  added  to  the  obligation  to  keep 
possession  for  the  time  agreed  upon,  corresponding  to  the 
penalty  on  the  locator,  for  eviction.     (D.  19,  2,  54,  1.) 

4.  It  may  be  agi'eed  that  if  a  farm  is  not  cultivated  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  contract,  the  landlord  may  turn  out 
the  tenant  and  let  the  farm  to  another,  and  that  the  tenant  in 
that  case  should  make  up  the  rent  if  the  landlord  could  not  get 
the  same  rent  as  before.  If,  however,  the  land  fetched  more, 
the  tenant  could  not  recover  the  excess,  because  it  was  held 
that  the  agreement  was  meant  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord 
only.     (D.  19,  2,  61,  pr.) 

Second,  Locatio-^onductio  OF  SERVICES  (operarum). 

If  the  material  upon  which  labour  is  to  be  employed  is  contribate<l  by  the  workman, 
the  contract  is  one  of  finle,  not  of  hire.  The  hire  of  services  exists  only  when  the 
workman  gives  his  services,  and  nothing  more,  and  all  the  material  is  contributed  by 
his  employer.  (J.  3,  24,  4.)  But  a  distinction  was  made  among  services.  Sometimes 
a  serrice  consists  in  making  an  article,  as  a  gold  ring  out  of  gold.  Sometimes  a  service 
has  no  reference  to  any  corporeal  thing,  as  the  carrying  of  a  verbal  message.  In  this 
last  case  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  which  is  hirer  and  which  letter.  The  object 
of  the  contract  is  service  ;  the  servant  gives  the  service,  and  the  employer  pays  for  it ; 
the  servant  is  the  letter  {loccUor  operarum),  and  the  employer,  the  hirer  of  the  service, 
in  conductor  operarum.  Thus  a  secretary  was  said  to  let  his  services,  and  his  employer 
to  hire  theoL  (D.  19,  2,  19,  9  ;  D.  19,  2,  38.)  But  a  difficulty  arose  when  the  work 
was  rendered  in  respect  of  a  thing.  Suppose  clothes  are  sent  to  be  washed,  essentially 
the  same  relation  exists  as  in  personal  services  ;  the  laundress  cleans  the  clothes,  and 
the  owner  pays  her.  But  the  Roman  jurists  in  this  case  said  the  laundress  was  the 
hirer  (conductor  or  redemptor  operia),  and  the  owner  was  the  letter  (loccUor  opetis). 
The  usage  of  the  jurists  is  distinct  and  unifonn.'  But  it  proceeds  upon  a  confuBion 
wi^  the  quite  different  case  of  letting  things  for  use.  The  landlord  is  the  letter 
{locator),  and  the  teAant  the  hirer  (conductor).  But  this  resemblance  is  extremely 
soperficiaL  If  the  jurists  had  followed  the  test  of  payment,  it  would  have  kept  them 
right.     The  tenant  pays,  and  is  the  hirer  {conductor) ;  in  like  manner,  a  person  that 

'  The  fuller  (fiiUo)  of  clothes  is  conductor;  the  owner  of  clothes  locator.  (D.  19, 
2,  9,  6  ;  D.  19,  2.  18,  6  ;  I>.  19,  2,  60,  2.) 

The  carrier  is  conductor;  and  the  owner  of  the  goods  carried  is  loeaJtor.  (D.  19, 
2,11,3;  D.  19,2,  25,  7.) 

A  person  that  teaches  a  slave  is  conductor ;  the  owner  is  locator.    (D.  19, 2,  13,  3.) 

A  jeweller  or  builder  that  executes  work  is  a  conductor,  and  the  person  for  whom, 
and  with  whose  material  the  work  is  done  is  locator  operis.  (D.  19,  2, 13,  5  ;  D.  19» 
2,69;  D.  19,2,62.) 
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sends  his  slave  to  be  taught,  pays  for  and  hires  the  senrices  of  the  teacher.  To  avoid 
this  source  of  oonfudoD,  it  is  convenient  to  speak  simply  of  the  employer  sod  (lie 
workman. 

Duties  of  Workman  (locator  operarum^  conductor  (>p«rw) ^RIGHTS 
in  personam  OF  EMPLOYER  {conductor  operafnim^  locator  operis), 
A.  In  the  absence  of  Special  Agreement. 

I.  The  workman  was  bound  to  execute  the  work  properly, 
and  in  the  manner  agreed  upon,  within  a  reasonable  time.  (D. 
19,  2,  51,  1 ;  D.  19,  2,  60,  3 ;  D.  19,  2,  58,  1.) 

From  the  rules  in  locatio  condtictio  of  things,  it  may  be  inferred  that  if  the  work 
man  was  not  in  fault  (as  if  disabled)  he  simply  lost  his  wages ;  but  if  he  were  in  halt, 
he  must  pay  full  compensation  {id  quod  interest), 

II.  The  workman  must  take  good  care  {praestare  diligentxam, 
culpam)  of  the  things  entrusted  to  him  ;  and  he  is  bound  to  pay 
their  value,  if  the  things  are  lost  or  destroyed  through  his 
negligence  or  unskilfulness.  But  generally  he  is  not  answer- 
able for  loss  arising  from  vis  major j  as  robbery ;  or  from  faults 
in  the  thing  upon  which  he  is  working.  (D.  19,  2,  ^2  \  D.  TA 
2,  59  ;  D.  19,  2,  9,  5  ;  D.  19,  2,  13,  6.) 

A  workman  has  agreed  to  take  a  column  from  one  place  and  set  it  up  in  another, 
or  to  remove  casks  of  wine.  If  the  column  or  casks  are  broken,  the  workman  is  not 
bound  to  pay  their  value  imless  he  was  in  fault ;  and  he  was  in  fault  if  he  did  sot 
exercise  the  highest  degree  of  care.     (D.  19,  2,  25,  7.) 

A  builder  undertakes  to  put  up  a  house  with  the  owner's  own  materiaL  After  it 
is  partly  up,  it  is  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  ;  the  loss  falls  on  the  owner.  (D.  1&- 
2,  59.) 

A  precious  stone  is  sent  to  a  lapidary  to  be  cut  or  set.  In  doing  so  the  lapidsrv 
breaks  the  stone.  He  is  bound  to  pay  damages  if  the  fracture  was  due  to  his  unskil- 
fulness, but  not  if  it  was  due  to  a  flaw  in  the  stone.     (D.  19,  2,  13,  5.) 

A  fuller  receives  clothes  to  be  cleaned  ;  the  clothes  are  eaten  by  vermin,  or  stolen, 
or  returned  to  the  wrong  person.  The  fuller  must  pay  their  value.  (D.  19,  2,  13,  6 ; 
D.  19,  2,  25,  8.) 

A  coachman,  in  racing  another,  overturned  his  own  carriage,  and  broke  the  leg  of 
a  slave  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  carry.  He  is  liable  either  in  an  action  on  the 
Aquilian  law  for  negligence,  or  on  the  contract     (D.  19,  2,  13,  pr.) 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  workman  accepts  a  larger 
responsibility. 

1.  When  work  is  let  by  the  job  {per  aversionem\  it  remains 
at  the  risk  of  the  workman  until  approved.     (D.  19,  2,  36.) 

2.  When  work  is  to  be*  paid  for  by  so  many  feet  or  according 
to  measure,  the  risk  is  with  the  workman  until  the  measure  is 
made.     (D.  19,  2,  36.) 

In  both  cases,  however,  the  workman  is  free  from  risk,  if  it 
is  by  the  fault  of  the  employer  that  the  thing  is  not  approved 
or  measured.     Also  if  the   work   requiring  to   be  approved 
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perishes  by  ms  major  before  approval,  the  loss  falls  on  the 
employer,  because  the  workman  is  not  responsible  for  more 
than  his  own  care  and  skill.     (D.  19,  2,  37.) 
B.  By  Special  Agreement. 

1.  The  workman,  by  agreement,  might  undertake  to  bear 
the  loss  resulting  from  accident.     (D.  19,  2,  13.  5.) 

A  warehoQieman  put  up  a  notice  that  he  would  not  accept  gold,  silver,  or  pearli 
at  his  own  xisk.  Soeh  articles  were,  however,  entrusted  to  his  care^  with  his  know- 
ledge.    This  acceptance  was  held  to  be  a  renunciation  of  the  notice.     (D.  19, 2, 60,  6.) 

Warehousemen  (horrearii)  were  bound  to  take  special  care  and  unusual  precautions, 
bat  if  their  utmost  care  failed  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  robbers,  they  were  exonerated. 
(C.  4,  65, 1 ;  0.  4,  65,  4 ;  D.  19,  2,  40.) 

2.  An  agreement  that  the  work  must  be  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  employer  {uti  arbitratu  domini  opus  approbetur)  was  con- 
strued as  if  it  said  according  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  fair  and 
reasonable  man  (viri  boni  (irbitrium).  It  applies  only  to  the 
quality  of  the  work,  and  not  to  the  time  allowed  for  doing  it. 
(D.  19,  2,  24,  pr.) 

An  agreement  was  sometimes  made  that  if  the  work  was  not 
done  by  a  certain  day,  it  might  be  taken  away  and  given  to 
another.  The  employer  cannot  take  it  away  until  the  day 
passes,  and  the  workman  is  not  liable  to  be  sued  until  the 
work  has  actually  been  given  to  another.     (D.  19,  2,  13,  10.) 

Duty  of  the  Employer  (conductor  operarum^  or  locator  opens) 
=  Right  in  personam  OF  WORKMAN  (locator  operarum,  or 
eondttctor  operis). 

To  pay  the  wages  agreed  upon,  unless  through  the  fault  of 
the  -workman  the  services  promised  have  not  been  given.  (D. 
19, 2,  38,  pr.)  If  the  wages  were  not  paid  in  time,  interest  was 
iue.      (C.  4,  65,  17.) 

A  secretary  was  engaged  for  a  year  to  Antonins  Aquilia.  Before  the  end  of  the 
f-eaf  Ajitonius  died.  If  the  secretary  did  not  receive  any  salary  during  the  same 
ear  from  any  other  person,  he  was  entitled  to  his  full  salary  from  the  heir  of  the 
leoeaaed.     (D.  19,  2,  19,  9  ;  D.  19,  2,  19,  10.) 

An  Advocate  was  obliged  to  return  his  fee  (hofUfraHim)^  if,  through  his  own  fault,  he 
^ed  to  s^pear  in  the  cause  for  which  he  was  engaged.     (D.  19,  2,  38, '1.) 

'When  a  ship  was  lost,  the  amount  paid  as  freight  could  be  recovered.     (D.  19,  2, 

5,  6.) 

Special  Divestitive  Facts. 

1.   The  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  the  contract  was  to 

ifit.      (C.  4,  65,  11.) 
If  the  hirer  of  a  farm  (colonus)  is  permitted  by  the  owner  to 

2  K 
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remain  in  possession  after  his  five  years'  lease  is  exhausted, 
there  is  an  implied  re-letting  (relocatio)  to  him  of  the  farm  for 
one  year.  But  in  the  case  of  houses,  if  the  original  contract 
was  in  writing,  a  re-letting  is  not  presumed,  and  cannot  be 
made  except  in  writing.  In  the  absence  of  such  writing  the 
tenant  holds  merely  during  the  pleasure  of  the  owner.  (D.  \% 
2,  13,  11.) 

2.  If  the  interest  of  the  locator  in  the  thing  let  has  expired 
then  the  letting  is  at  an  end.     (D.  19,  2,  9,  1.) 

3.  The  death  of  a  workman  puts  an  end  to  a  hiring  of  service 
or  work  ;  but  the  death  of  a  letter  or  hirer  of  things  does 
not.     (C.  4,  65,  10.) 

If  the  hirer  dies  during  the  time  of  hiring,  his  heir  comes  into  his  place  as 
hirer,  and  has  the  same  rights  and  duties.    (J.  3,  24, 6.) 

4.  The  hirer  may  be  evicted  from  a  farm,  of  which  he  has  been 
in  arrear  of  rent  (D.  19,  2, 54, 1),  or  if  he  has  misconducted  him- 
self in  the  hiring,  or  the  house  let  wants  repairs,  or  the  landlord 
requires  the  house  for  his  own  accommodation*     (C.  4,  65, 3.) 

Remedies. 

I.  To  enforce  the  duties  of  a  landlord  {locator  rerum),  and  employer  {loeator  operuV 
and  workman  {locator  operarum), 

1.  Actio  conducti.     (D.  19,  2,  15.) 

2.  Interdict  de  tnigrando. — This  was  given  only  to  a  hirer  of  houses  ({nfutZtiiw),  to 
enahle  him  to  remove  his  property  from  the  house  on  payment  of  his  rent.  (D.  U 
32,  1,  pr.)  It  includes  also  property  under  his  care.  (D.  43,  32,  2.)  It  is  s  per- 
petual interdict ;  and  is  given  to  and  against  heirs.     (D.  i3,  32,  1,  6.) 

II.  To  enforce  the  duties  of  the  hirer  of  things  {conductor  rtrum),  and  the  (cos- 
ductor  operit  (workman),  and  the  conductor  operarum  (employer). 

1.  Actio  locatL 

2.  Actio  furti  (D.  19,  2,  42),  the  action  on  the  Aquilian  Law,  the  interdict  qwid  n 
autclam,  and  the  actio  arboruinfartim  caesarum,     (D.  19,  2,  25,  5;  D.  19,  2,  43.) 

JETTISON  {Lex  Rhodia  de  Jactu). 

The  Roman  Law  adopted,  so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with 
itself,  the  maritime  law  of  Rhodes.  This  feet  is  brought  out 
very  forcibly  in  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Augustna  I  ani. 
says  he,  indeed,  master  of  the  land,  but  the  law  rules  the  eea. 
The  Maritime  law  of  Rhodes  {lex  Rhodia)  applies  wherever  it  i^ 
not  opposed  to  special  legislation.     (D.  14,  2,  9.) 

If,  in  order  to  save  a  ship,  a  portion  of  its  cargo  is  thrown 
overboard,  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  must  ehare  witL 
the  owners  of  the  goods  thrown  overboard  the  loss  they  sustain. 
(D.  U,  2,  1.) 
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A  captain  of  a  alup,  fearing  that  his  ship  is  overloaded,  catises  a  portion  of  the  cargo 
to  be  put  into  boats.  The  boats  are  capsized.  In  this  case  there  is  clearly  contribu- 
tion. Suppose,  however,  the  boats  are  saved  and  the  ship  is  lost,  is  there  contribution  T 
No,  because  the  goods  in  the  boats  have  not  been  saved  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
the  goods  in  the  ship.     (D.  14,  2,  4,  pr.) 

A  mast  is  cut  and  thrown  overboard.  The  owner  has  a  right  of  contribution,  if  it 
was  done  to  save  the  vessel,  and  the  vessel  was  saved.     (D.  14,  2,  3  ;  B.  14,  2,  5.) 

A  ship  suffered  severely  in  a  storm,  and  was  driven  into  a  port,  where  the  captain 
had  the  damage  repaired.  Ckintinuing  the  voyage,  the  ship  reached  its  destination  in 
safety.  In  this  case  there  is  no  contribution  for  the  expenses  of  repairs,  because  that 
was  a  part  of  the  ordinary  expenditure,  rather  than  a  loss  incurred  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  the  cargo.     (D.  14,  2,  6.) 

Money  paid  for  the  redemption  of  a  ship  from  pirates  gave  rise  to  a  claim  for 
contribution  on  the  cargo,  but  not  if  the  goods  were  stolen  by  robbers.  (D«  14, 
2^.2,8.) 

There  was  no  contribution  for  slaves  drowned  in  a  shipwreck,  any  more  than  if  they 
had  died  on  board  or  thrown  themselves  into  the  sea.     (D.  14,  2,  2,  6.) 

Contribntion  is  required  from  those  whose  property  has  been 
saved  by  the  jettison,  upon  the  equitable  ground  that  the  loss 
was  incurred  to  save  their  goods.  (D.  14,  2,  5.)  No  contribution 
could  be  required  on  account  of  free  persons  saved,  because 
their  lives  constituted  a  value  that  could  not  be  expressed  in 
money.  But  they  must  contribute  on  account  of  their  garments 
and  jewellery  saved  from  shipwreck  ;  not,  however,  for  food  and 
the  like  consumable  articles.  Also  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
most  contribute  because  his  vessel  is  saved.     (D.  14,  2,  2,  2.) 

A  more  difficult  point  is  raised  by  Callistratus.  May  contri- 
bution be  demanded  in  respect  of  goods  which,  although  saved, 
have  been  damaged  by  the  water?  The  answer  was  that  such 
goods  should  contribute  according  to  their  depreciated  value 
only. 

Suppose  the  goods  were  deteriorated  to  the  extent  of  10  au/rei,  and  the  amount  due 
on  contribution  was  less,  say  2  aurei;  is  the  owner  of  the  damaged  goods  not  only  to 
»nSer  the  loss  of  10  aurei,  but  to  pay  2  aurei  for  contribution  ?  or  may  he  not  claim 
oontrilmtion  for  the  damage  done  to  his  own  goods?  Callistratus,  endorsing  the 
opinion  of  Papirius  Fronto,  said  that  contribution  should  be  made  not  merely  for 
jettison,  but,  as  in  the  case  mentioned,  for  dama^^e  done  by  sea  water.  (D.  14,  2, 
4,2.) 

VcJuaiion, — In  measuring  the  value  of  the  goods  lost  and  saved 
for  the  purpose  of  contribution,  a  distinction  was  drawn.  The 
valae  of  the  goods  thrown  overboard  or  damaged  by  sea  water, 
was  held  to  be  the  price  paid  for  them,  not  the  price  that  they 
wuald  probably  fetch  at  the  port  of  destination.  The  reason 
was,  that  although  it  was  fair  that  the  owners  of  the  goods 
^aved  should  pay  for  the  goods  thrown  overboard,  all  that  they 
[^ould  reasonably  be  asked  to  do  was  to  save  the  owner  from 
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loss,  not  to  make  for  him  a  profit.  But  the  goods  saved,  as 
was  but  fair,  were  valued  at  the  price  ihey  would  fetch  at 
the  port  of  destination,  because  that  was  the  true  measure  of 
the  value  of  what  was  saved  from  shipwreck.     (D.  14,  2,  2,  4.) 

RiMEDiBB.— Although  in  Bubstance  the  obligatioii  to  oontribute  for  good*  throwii 
overboard  was  founded  on  equity,  and  not  on  contract,  and  was  therefore  a  real  qmo- 
oontract^  yet  in  form  such  was  not  the  case.  The  owners  of  the  goods  lost  had  no  direct 
action  against  the  owners  whose  goods  were  saved  ;  their  remedy  was  against  the  ship- 
master upon  the  contract  of  letting  on  hire.  (B.  14,  2,  2,  2.)  The  object  of  the 
action  was  to  require  the  shipmaster  to  retain  the  goods  that  were  saved  nntU  the 
amount  due  for  contribution  had  been  paid  (D.  14,  2,  2,  pr.) ;  or  if  the  goods  had 
been  delivered,  to  allow  the  losecB  to  sue  the  owners  of  the  goods  saved  in  the  ship- 
master's name. 

The  shipmaster  may  either  retain  the  goods  saved  mitil  coatribntion  has  been  msde 

D.  14,  2,  2,  pr.)  ;  or  he  may  sue  the  passengers  and  owners  on  the  contract  ol  hire 

actio  ex  loctUo), 

IIL— PARTNERSHIP  {Societas). 
Definition. 

Partnership  is  a  contract  in  which  two  or  more  persons  com- 
bine their  property,  or  one  contributes  property  and  another 
labour,  with  the  object  of  sharing  amongst  themselves  the  gain& 
(C.  4,  37, 1.)      The  share  of  profit  need  not  be  proportional  to 
the  capital  contributed  by  each  partner  (D.  17,  2,  5,  1 ) ;  but  a 
partnership  cannot  be  constituted  in  which  one  partner  con- 
tributes neither  property  nor  labour.     (D.  39,  6,  35,  5  ;  D.  17,  2, 
5,  2.)     A  partnership  could  exist  in  which  one  of  the  parties  was 
to  share  in  the  profit,  but  not  in  the  loss ;  but  a  partnership 
could  not  exist  when  one  of  the  partners  was  to  share  in  the 
loss  only,  and  not  in  the  profit  (Leonina  Societas).     Such  a  con- 
tract could  not  be  made  except  from  a  charitable  motive ;  but 
in  partnership  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  valu- 
able consideration  moving  from  each  of  the  partners.     (D.    17, 
2,  29,  2.) 


A  farm  adjoining  the  lands  of  Lucius  Titius  and  of  his  neighbour  Gaius 
for  sale.  Titius,  desiring  to  have  the  part  adjoining  his  land  added  to  it,  asked  Seica  ! 
to  buy  the  land.  Afterwards*  Titius,  without  informing  Seius  of  his  purpose,  ^r«3it 
and  bought  the  farm  in  his  own  name.  Can  Seius  oompel  Titius  to  share  tbe  ^rmi 
with  him  I  In  other  words,  are  they  partners  t  Julian  said  the  question  was  oi^e  ofi 
fact,  not  of  law.  What  did  Seius  and  Titius  intend  ?  If  the  agreement  was  aJT^pj-J 
that  Seius  should  buy  the  farm,  and  give  Titius  a  part  of  it,  there  was  no  paHnerahixJ 
But  if  the  intention  was  that  the  thing  bought  should  belong  to  them  jointiy  («■«  9«aJ 
commune  negotium  gereretur),  then  Titius  wiU  be  bound  to  give  up  to  Seias  the  portiod 
of  the  farm  set  apart  for  him  by  the  agreement     (D.  17,  2,  52,  pr.) 

Flavius  Victor  and  Belliuus  Asianus  made  an  agreement  to  this  effect : — L^xi«i  \l    ' 
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to  be  boQs^lit  witii  the  money  of  Victor,  on  which  Asiannn  by  his  labour  was  to  raise 
buildings  ;  npon  the  sale  of  these  Victor  was  to  get  back  the  money  with  a  certain 
mm  in  addition,  and  Asianns  was  to  have  the  balance.     This  is  a  partnership.     (D 
17. 2,  52,  7.) 

Titins  gives  Seins  a  pearl  to  sell  on  condition  that  Seins  should  give  Titius  10  aurei 
if  he  sold  the  pearl  for  that  stmi ;  and  if  he  got  more,  should  keep  the  excess  for  him- 
self. If  the  intention  was  to  form  a  partnership,  Titius  contributing  the  pearl  and  Seius 
labour^  and  10  avrti  was  mentioned  merely  as  a  mode  of  determining  the  division  of 
profita,  it  would  be  a  partnership  ;  but  if  Titius  simply  intended  to  trust  Seius  with 
hia  pearl  on  sale,  and  allowed  the  excess  above  10  aurei  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
it  would  be  a  valid  contract,  of  the  nature  of  an  equitable  contract,  but  not  a 
partnenhip.  The  practical  difference  would  be  this  : — If  it  were  a  partnership,  Seius 
could  compel  Titius  to  deliver  the  pearl,  if  he  had  not  done  so,  in  order  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  selling  it ;  or  if  Titius  sold  it,  or  gave  it  to  another  to  sell,  Seius  would 
still  be  entitled  to  his  profit ;  but  if  it  was  not  a  partnership,  Seius  had  no  rights 
sgainst  Titius  until  the  pearl  had  actually  been  delivered  to  him.    (D.  17,  2,  44.) 

Kinds  of  Partnership. — In  some  respect  the  rules  appli- 
cable to  partnership  differed  according  to  the  subject-matter 
of  the  contract. 

The  partnerships  in  which  we  usually  join,  either  extend  to  the  whole  of 
our  goods — this  the  Greeks  call  by  the  special  name  of  Ko/vo^^a^/a — 
or  apply  to  some  one  business  only,  as  buying  and  selling  slaves,  oil,  wine, 
or  com.     (J.  3,  25,  pr. ;  G.  3,  148.) 

L  Trade  or  Professional  Partnership  (Sodetas  universorum 

quae  ex  quaestu  veniunt). 

This  is  the  kind  of  partnership  that  is  understood  to  be  made, 
if  no  other  form  is  specially  agreed  upon.  (D.  1 7,  2,  7.) 
Sometimes  it  is  GSilledaocietas'qiuiestus  et  lucri  or  sodetas  quaestus 
et  eompendii  (D.  17,  2,  13  ;  D.  29,  2,  45,  2) ;  but  these  additional 
terms,  although  they  serve  to  explain  the  scope  of  the  contract, 
add  nothing  to  it.  Quaestus  is  whatever  is  gained  by  the 
exercise  of  skill  or  labour  {qui  ex  opera  cujusque  descendit).  (D. 
17,  2,  8.)  A  partnership  of  two  bankers  or  money-lenders 
(argentarii)  is  an  example  of  a  trade  partnership.  (D.  17,  2, 
52^5.) 

Neither  partner  is  bound  to  contribute  anything  that  does 
not  come  under  the  definition  of  commercial  profit  {quaestus). 
Each  keeps  to  himself  separately  what  he  acquires  by  legacy, 
gift,  or  inheritance.  (D.  17,  2,  9 ;  D.  17,  2,  71,  1 ;  D.  29,  2, 
45,  2.)  In  like  manner,  the  partners  cannot  demand  from  the 
partnership  the  payment  of  debts,  except  those  incurred  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  profit  {quaestus\  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
partnership  to  share.  (D.  17,  2, 12  ;  D.  17,  2,  82.)  Other  ex- 
penditure might,  however,  be  imposed  on  the  partnership  by 
special  agreement. 
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Julius  and  Attius  are  partners.  Julius  has  a  daughter,  Flavia,  and  it  hss  be«% 
agreed  that  the  dowries  of  the  partners'  daughters  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  partnership 
property.  Julius,  on  the  marriage  of  Flavia,  promised  a  dowry,  but  died  before  it 
was  p&iil,  leaving  Flavia  his  heir.  Flavia,  being  her  father's  heir,  was  now  bound  t<> 
pay  to  the  husband  the  amount  of  the  dowry.  A  divorce,  however,  took  place,  sod 
Flavia  was  released  by  her  husband  from  the  obligation  of  paying  the  dowry. 

Can  she,  as  heir  of  her  father,  claim  to  rank  as  a  creditor  against  the  partiiership 
funds  in  respect  of  her  dowry  ?  Papinian  observed  that  the  original  agreement  wu 
valid  if  both  the  partners  were  to  have  a  right  to  charge  the  dowries  of  their  dAugbien 
against  the  partnership  funds,  even  if  one  only  of  the  partners  had  a  daugbt^.  h 
this  case,  if  the  dowry  had  been  paid,  Flavia  could  have  recovered  it  from  her  husb&iui- 
and  would  not  have  been  obliged  to  give  it  back  and  share  it  with  Attius,  because  sbe 
got  the  money  back  from  her  husband  in  her  own  right,  and  not  as  her  father  s  bdr. 
But  as  the  money  was  not  paid,  and  not  demanded  from  the  partnership  funds  before 
the  death  of  Julius,  and  consequent  termination  of  the  partnership,  Papinian  deddec 
that  Flavia  had  no  claim  He  goes  on  to  add  that  if  the  dowry  had  been  paid  bj 
Julius,  and  his  daughter  had  died  leaving  her  husband  surviving,  Julius  would  bAve 
been  bound  to  sue  the  husband  for  the  dowry  and  restore  it  to  the  partnership  fim-i^ 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  wife  had  survived  the  marriage,  Julius  could  take  b&ck  tin 
dowry  only  subject  to  an  obligation  to  return  it  to  Flavia  if  she  re-mairied.  If  tb« 
first  husband's  estate  did  not  suffice  to  restore  the  dowry,  a  second  dowry  could  not  be 
charged  against  the  partnership  funds.     (D.  17,  2,  81.) 

II.  Partnership  for  a  Single  Transaction  {Sodetas  negotia- 

tionts  alicujus). 

The  partnership  may  be  limited,  as  stated  by  Justinian,  to  a 
single  sale  or  other  transaction,  in  which  case  only  what  k 
gained  and  expended  in  connection  with  it  enters  into  the 
partnership.     (D.  17,  2,  5,  pr.) 

Cornelius  has  three  horses,  and  Licinius  one ;  and  they  agree  to  sell  them  m  * 
single  team  {quadriga)^  and  divide  the  proceeds.  Before  the  sale,  the  horse  of  Licinioi 
died.  Was  Cornelius  bound  to  pay  three-fourths  of  the  loss?  This  dspend$  i>& 
the  terms  of  the  agreement.  If  the  partnership  was  only  for  the  sale  of  the  xe^^ 
then  until  the  sale  there  was  no  interchange  of  ownership,  and  the  loss  falls  wholly  ^c 
Licinius.  But  if  the  agreement  was  that  they  would  make  a  team  of  four,  in  wkjc:h 
partnership  Cornelius  had  three  shares  and  Licinius  one,  and  the  hone  of  licuiiis 
died,  the  loss  must  be  divided  between  the  partners,  in  proportion  to  their  sbit^^ 
(D.  17,  2,  68,  pr.) 

III.  A  special  case  of  this  partnership  was  in  the  collection  of 
taxes  {societaa  vectigalium).  It  difiFered  from  the  other  in6tance> 
of  partnership  in  no  respect,  except  one  of  the  divestitive  fact- 
(see  p.  523.)  It  is  generally  ranked  as  a  distinct  kind  ol 
partnership. 

IV.  Socieias  univeraorum  bonorum, — This  is  a  partnership  in- 
cluding all  the  property  of  the  partners,  in  whatsoever  manner 
acquired,  and  providing  for  the  payment  of  all  their  expenses 
(D.  17,  2,  1,  1.)  It  occurs  where  two  persons  agree  to  put  al 
their  money  into  a  common  purse,  out  of  which  all  their 
expenses  are  to  be  paid. 
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As  soon  as  the  contract  is  made,  the  moveable  and  immove- 
able property  of  each  of  the  partners  becomes^  without  any 
mutual  delivery,  at  once  the  joint  property  of  all  the 
partnera  (D.  17,  2,  2.)  Whatever  is  subsequently  acquired 
by  a  partner  does  not  become  joint  property  until  the 
partner  gives  it  in  the  usual  way  to  his  copartners.  (D. 
17,2,74.) 

What  a  partner  acquires  by  legacy,  inheritance,  gift,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  belongs  to  the  partnership.  (D.  17,  2,  3, 1  ; 
D.  17,  2,  73.)  Thus,  even  the  dowry  that  one  of  the  partners 
receives  with  his  wife  must  be  shared  with  the  partners,  subject 
to  the  obligation  of  the  husband  to  return  it  in  certain  events. 
(D.17,  2,  66,  16;  D.  17,2,66.) 

The  sums  due  (nomina)  to  each  partner  can  be  sued  for  only 
in  that  partner's  name,  but  each  partner  is  bound  to  place  his 
right  of  action  at  the  disposal  of  his  copartners.  (D.  17,  2,  3.) 
The  damages  obtained  by  a  partner  for  an  injury  (injuria)  to 
bis  son  must  also  be  given  up  to  the  partnership.  (D.  17, 
2,  52,  16.) 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  lawful  expenses  of  the  partners 
must  be  paid  out  of  the  common  fund  ;  but  not  damages  that 
they  have  to  pay  for  wilful  misconduct.  (D.  17,  2,  73  ;  D.  17, 
2,  52,  18.)  Money  lost  in  gambling  cannot  be  charged  to  the 
common  fund  (D.  17,  2,  59,  1),  unless  the  partners  have  shared 
in  gains  from  the  same  source.     (D.  17,  2,  55.) 

V.  Joint  Ownership  {Sodetas  unius  rei  vel  certarum  rerum). 
(D.  17,  2,  31.) 

The  subject  of  joint  ownership  crops  up  in  this  place  merely 
from  a  peculiarity  of  the  forms  of  action.  If  the  joint-owner- 
ship arose  from  some  act  or  event  other  than  the  will  of  the 
co-owners,  the  proper  remedy  was  the  action  communi  dtvi- 
dtmdo  or  familiae  erciscundae;  but  if  the  joint  ownei-ship  arose 
from  the  act  of  the  co-owners,  the  actio  pro  socio  could  be 
brought  (D.  17,  2,  34) ;  and  in  no  material  respect  was  there 
any  difference  between  them,  unless  perhaps  that  a  partner 
cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  beyond  his  means ;  whereas  there 
was  no  such  restriction  in  the  other  action&  Thus  each  partner 
could  alienate  his  own  share  (C.  4,  52,  3),  but  not  more  than  his 
own  fihare.  (D.  17,  2,  68.)  A  partner  could  not  exercise  any 
right  of  ownership  (as  building  on  the  common  land)  against 
the  wishes  of  the  others.  (D.  17,  2,  39  ;  D.  8,  2,  27,  1 ;  D.  8, 
5, 11,  pr.)     For  when  two  peraons  have  equal  rights,  the  one 
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at  forbida  prevails  (in  re  mim  pari  potiorem  eaatam  ette  pn- 
bentis  conttat). 

PunpbiloB,  a  freedman,  and  his  patrnn  Titiiu,  together  bay  land,  and  ddivny  ■ 
ide  tn  both.  Tbejrare  juint-onuen.  Pamphiliu,  hi>weTer,i»idtI)a  vl]als[inca.  Hr 
1  compel  Titiuib;  the  acftD  pro  lodo  to  pa;  the  hklf.      (C.  i,  37,  S.) 

Two  brothers,  jomt-hain,  agree  to  hold  all  that  tbey  get  from  the  iitberilun  a 
nmou.  Thia  comtitut«s  a  parbierabip  of  the  inheritanee,  bat  doea  not  include  wbl 
>y  acquire  froin  other  sonrcee.     (D.  17,  2,  62,  fl.) 

An  agreenMDt  between  Titiui  aad  Juliua  was  made,  that  whiehsvv  aoqnirtdu 
tentaoce  ehoold  ihajre  it  with  the  other.  Titiuj  af  l«rwarde  became  wie  htir  «f  bii 
Iter.    Thereapon  a  pattnenhip  of  the  inheritance  arisee.     (D.  1 7,  2,  3,  2. ) 

Titiai  and  Seiui  are  co-o<nieri  of  Stichiu.  Titiiu  leave*  a  legacj  to  Stichia  d  tm 
ni.  Seiiu  being  the  lole  owner  ot  StichoB  beoomee  entitled  to  the  legacy,  Cu 
I  heir  of  Titiiu.  aa  the  heir  of  a  partner,  compel  him  to  divide  the  legac; !  Na, 
muse  SeioB  receiv«g  the  l^aoy,  not  in  hii  capacity  ai  partner,  but,  by  the  opcniita 
a  rule  of  the  civil  law,  in  consequence  of  his  being  owner.  But  he  is  obliged  u  giie 
1  heir  half  of  the  value  of  Stichus.     (D.  17,  2,  63,  S.) 

Rights  and  Duties. 
The  rights  and  duties  of  partners  may  be  considered  nnder 
70  heada — (1)  the  duties  partners  owe  to  each  other;  u>d 
)  the  duties  they  owe  to  outsiders  in  consequence  of  the  acts 
forbearances  of  one  of  themselves. 

I,  Duties  of  Partners  inter  te. 

1.  Each  must  contribute  to  the  common  fund  what  has  been 
^eed  upon,  and  also  whatever  each  gets  in  respect  of  the 
.rtnership.  Hence,  if  one  partner  recovers  more  from  a  debtor 
an  the  others,  he  must  share  bis  good  luck  with  his  co- 
irtners.     (D.  17,  2,  63,  5.) 

2.  Each  partner  is  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  all  expeases 
operly  incurred  (D,  17,  2,  i52,  12),  and  to  be  indemnified  ia 
Bpect  of  all  the  duties  to  which  he  subjects  himself  on  beball 
the  partnership.  (D.  17,  2,  27  ;  D.  17,  2,  28 ;  D.  17,  2, 3S.) 
one  of  the  partners  becomes  insolvent,  and  is  unable  to  paf 
s  share,  the  other  partners  must,  in  proportion  to  their  sharw 
ake  good  the  deficiency.     (D,  17,  2,  67,  pr.) 

A  partner,  traveUtng  tor  hia  firm  to  bay  merchandiie,  is  entitled  t>  tnnfflst 
)eneea,  and  the  cost  of  ocuvejinB  himself,  his  ba^age  and  merchandlas.    (D.  17,  - 

15.1 

A  partner.  In  rensting  the  flight  of  slaves  belonging  to  tiis  partnenhip,  it  vMnidfd. 
a  he  recover  the  cost  of  medical  attendance  for  hi*  cure  t  Labeo  held  tbat  be  vxH 
,  and  drew  a  aubtle  distinction  between  eipenae  ineomd  on  belulf  of  the  psftsa- 
p  knd  expense  inoarred  incidentally  in  eoiwequaice  of  being  a  partner.  It  n  ii^ 
I  case  whei«  a  legacy  is  left  to  a  man  in  conaequence  of  being  a  partMr.  He  ii  not 
iged  to  eontribute  that.     (D.  17,  2,  60,  1.]    lUi  subtlety  wsa  njMtod  by  Jalisa. 
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whoM  opinion  had  the  further  Banction  of  Ulpian;  and  n  endorsed  in  the  Digest 
(D.  17,  2,  61.) 

Titiiu  and  Seins  agreed  to  deal  together  in  mantles,  and  Utios  set  ont  on  a  journey 
to  bny  stock.  On  his  way  he  was  met  by  robbers,  who  stole  the  money  he  took  to  pay 
for  the  merchandise,  wounded  his  slaves,  and  stripped  him  of  his  own  private  property. 
Julian  held  that  not  merely  must  the  loss  of  the  partnership  money  be  borne  eqaally 
by  the  two,  but  that  Seius  must  pay  half  the  loss  of  the  private  property  of  Titias,  and 
of  the  other  damage,  including  medical  expenses.     (D.  17, 2,  52,  4.) 

3.  Whether  one  partner  is  liable  to  another  simply  as  such  (by  the  €kIio 
pro  socio)  in  case  of  wilful  wrong,  as  is  a  man  that  has  suffered  anything  to 
be  deposited  with  him,  or  whether  he  is  not  also  liable  for  a  fault  on  the  score 
of  sloth,  that  is,  and  negligence  is  questioned.  The  opinion  has,  however, 
prevailed  that  he  is  liable  even  for  a  fault.  But  everything  that  falls  short 
of  the  utmost  possible  diligence  is  not  therefore  a  fault.  For  it  is  enough 
that  a  partner  display  such  diligence  in  regard  to  the  common  affairs,  as 
he  usually  does  in  regard  to  his  own.  And  the  man  that  has  taken  to 
himself  a  partner  lacking  in  diligence  has  only  himself  to  complain  of;  he 
must  ascribe  his  loss,  in  fact,  to  his  own  want  of  forethought.    (J.  3,  25,  9.) 

A  partnership  is  made  between  Sempronius  and  Titius,  Titius  undertaking  to 
pasture  the  cattle  of  Sempronius,  and  share  the  profits  with  him.  The  cattle  are 
taken  over  by  Titius  at  a  valuation.  Some  of  the  cattle  are  carried  off  by  robbers, 
and  the  rest  stolen.  In  this  case  Titius  must  pay  the  value  of  the  stolen  cattle,  but 
the  loss  of  the  cattle  taken  by  robbers  falls  on  Sempronius.  The  reason  is,  that  with 
due  care  Titius  could  have  prevented  the  theft,  but  he  could  not  withstand  robbery. 
(D.  17,  2,  62,  3). 

A  partner  employed  his  slave  to  work  for  the  partnership;  the  slave  by  his 
negligence  did  some  damage.  The  partner  could  not  set  off  against  this  damage  any 
special  benefit  acquired  through  that  slave.     (D.  17,  2,  28,  1 ;  D.  17,  2,  25.) 

And  the  general  rule  was  that  a  partner  could  not  set  off  what  he  gained  by  unusual 
indtistiy  against  losses  incurred  by  negligence.     (D.  17,  2,  26.) 

U.  Rights  and  Duties  of  Partners  in  relation  to  third  parties. 

In  modern  law,  questions  affecting  partnership  generally  arise 
with  regard  to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  third  parties  against 
the  partners.  Every  partner,  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
partnership,  is  an  implied  agent  in  his  transactions  with  other 
persons  within  the  scope  of  the  partnership.  But  the  contract 
of  partnership  in  Roman  law  dealt  solely  with  the  rights  of 
partners  as  between  themselves ;  and  one  of  the  partners  had 
no  implied  power  to  bind  the  others,  even  in  matters  strictly 
within  the  business  of  the  partnership.  One  of  the  partners 
might,  indeed,  to  a  qualified  extent,  be  an  agent  for  the  others, 
but  only  in  the  same  way  as  a  stranger  to  the  partnership. 
This  peculiarity  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  slow  and  imperfect 
development  of  agency  in  the  creation  of  contracts.  See 
postea^  Agency, 


2         CONTRACTS   FOR  VALUABLE  CONSIDERATION. 

iNTESTmvK  Facts. 
?arti]er8hip  was  formed  by  the  simple  consent  of  the  parties. 
.  17,  2,  4.)  It  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  a  moot  point 
ether  a  partnership  could  be  made  Bubject  to  a  condition. 
t  this  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  hy  Jnstiniau.  (C.  4, 
6;  D.17,  2,  l,pr.) 

If  no  express  agreement  has  been  come  to  as  regards  the  shares  ofprobi 
OSS,  equal  shares  in  both  cases  are  contemplated.  But  if  the  shares  lun 
n  expressed,  then  they  must  be  kept  to.  (J-  3i  'Si  ' :  ^-  3t '  S°-) 
It  is  easily  seen  that  if  the  share  is  expressed  in  one  case  only,  whelhft 
>roSt  or  loss,  but  omitted  in  the  other,  then  in  the  other  case  also  that  ba 
n  passed  over  the  same  share  must  be  kept  ta    (J.  3, 15,  3:0-3,  iji) 

Li  in  the  aae  of  nls  knd  leltjag,  the  determination  of  the  abarei  might  be  IrA  U 
Ird  part;  iarbiter),  (D.  17,  2,  76.)  If  no  dednon  were  given,  th«  oontnct  cuu 
otbing.  (D.  17,  2,  7&. )  If  the  decidon  were  manifeetly  unfair,  it  wunU  tr  Hi 
e.  (D.  17,  S,  79.)  But  die  mere  fact  of  the  arUter  ginng  more  to  ob  tbu 
ther  w4a  not  evideDcs  of  aiif>ini«,  becaaie  one  might  oonBibute  alarga  Aaitii 
.ttl,  industry,  or  credit.     (D.  17,  2,  80.) 

It  never  was  doubtful  that,  if  two  persons  come  to  an  ^reement  betveen 
mselves  that  two-thirds  both  of  profit  and  of  loss  shall  belong  to  one  uid 
r-third  to  the  other,  such  an  agreement  holds  good.  (J.  3,  as,  1.) 
But  certainly  the  following  agreement  has  been  much  disputed. 
If  Titius  and  Seius  agree  between  themselves  that  two-thirds  of  the  proft 
II  belong  to  Titius  and  one-third  of  the  loss,  two-thirds  of  the  loss  to  S«:ui 
I  one-third  of  the  profit,  ought  such  an  agreement  to  be  regarded  asvaJid' 
intus  Mucius  thought  that  such  an  agreement  was  contrary  to  the  vcn 
ure  of  a  partnership,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  v^hi. 
vius  Sulpicius  was  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  his  view  has  prevailed!' 
:  often  there  are  some  men  whose  services  in  a  partnership  are  so  valuable, 
t  it  is  just  that  they  should  be  admitted  into  it  on  better  terms  than  ibt 
ers.  In  support  of  this,  it  may  be  added,  that  no  one  doubts  men 
.  join  in  a  partnership  on  these  terms, — that  one  shall  bring  io  alt  it" 
lital,  the  other  none,  and  yet  that  the  profit  shall  be  shared  in  common; 
often  a  man's  services  are  an  equivalent  for  capital.  So  fully  hcK  u"^ 
nion  opposed  to  that  of  Quintus  Mucius  been  established,  that  it  is  f™ 
epted  that  partners  may  agree  that  one  shall  share  the  profit  vithou: 
ng  liable  for  loss,  as  Servius  consistently  thought.  But  such  an  agreemcn: 
;ht  to  be  understood  to  mean,  that  if  one  part  of  the  business  brings  in  i 
fit,  and  another  a  loss,  then  a  balance  must  be  struck,  and  only  the  eicesi 
>rofit  over  loss  be  regarded  as  profiL  0.  3,  25,  3  i  G.  3,  149.J 
Tkansvestitive  Facts. — No  partner  could  give  sway  ha 
■re,  so  as  to  put  another  in  his  place.  (D.  17,  2,  If.)  Tbe 
e  i8  thus  txpressed:  the  pHrtoer  of  my  partner  is  not  my 
■tuer  {Socii  mei  eociut  men*  socius  turn  eet).     (U.  30, 17,  i'l,  1-) 

Divestitive  Facts. 
I.  A  partnership  lasts  as  long  as  the  partners  continue  their  consent ;  but 
i  the  partnership,  it  is  dissolved.     Clearly,  bovever,  i'  a 
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partner  craftily  renonnces  the  partnership  in  order  to  be  alone  in  having 
some  profit  that  is  falling  in — if,  for  instance,  a  member  of  a  partnership 
that  extends  to  all  the  goods  of  the  partners  is  left  heir  to  some  one,  and 
thereupon  renounces  the  partnership  in  order  to  be  alone  in  profiting  by  the 
inheritance — he  is  compelled  to  share  the  profits.  But  any  other  profit  he 
makes,  without  hunting  after  it,  belongs  to  himself  alone ;  while  all  that  is 
acquired  in  any  way  after  the  partnership  is  renounced,  is  given  up  to  the 
renounced  partner,  and  to  him  alone.    (J.  3)  25,  4;  G.  3,  151.) 

The  power  of  withdrawal  exists  only  when  the  duration  of  the  partnership  has  not 
been  fixed.  If  a  time  has  been  agreed  upon,  a  partner  that  withdraws  divests  himself 
of  all  rights  in  respect  of  the  partnership^  but  remains  liable  for  all  obligations. 
{Soeium  a  te  non  te  a  toeio  ItbertU.)  (D.  17,  2,  65,  6.)  Even  if  no  time  is  fixed,  a 
partner  cannot  withdraw  when  it  is  inconvenient  for  the  partnership ;  as,  for  example, 
to  force  a  sale  of  slaves  at  a  disadvantage.     (D.  17,  2,  65,  6.) 

An  agreement  that  a  partner  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  was  void. 
(D.  17,  2, 14.) 

2.  By  Action.  If  one  of  the  partners  goes  into  court  to 
secure  his  rights,  it  is  understood  that  the  partnership  is  thereby 
dissolved.     (D.  17,  2,  65.) 

3.  A  partnership  is  dissolved,  too,  hy  the  death  of  a  partner  ;  because,  in 
entering  into  a  contract  of  partnership,  a  man  chose  for  himself  a  deter- 
minate person.  Even  if  the  partnership  was  formed  by  more  than  two 
persons  consenting  to  join,  the  death  of  one  dissolves  it  although  several  sur- 
vive, unless  it  was  otherwise  agreed  when  they  joined  in  partnership.    (J.  3, 

25,  5  ;  G.  3,  1 52.) 

The  Socidai  vecttgalium  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  In  this  partnership  the  heir 
of  a  partner  may  by,  but  not  without,  a  special  agreement  succeed  as  a  partner.  (D. 
17,  2,  59  ;  D.  17,  2,  36.) 

If  one  of  the  partners  acts  on  the  assumption  that  a  partner  is  alive,  who  in  point 
of  fact  Is  dead,  the  partnership  is  regarded  as  existing.  This  beneficial  rule  existed 
also  in  mandate.     (D.  17,  2,  65,  10.) 

4.  Therefore  it  is  agreed  that  capitis  deminutio^  too,  dissolves  a  partner- 
ship ;  for,  on  the  principle  of  the  jus  ciidle^  this  is  regarded  as  almost 
equivalent  to  death.  But  if  the  members  agree  to  go  on  still  as  partners,  a 
new  partnership  is  held  to  begin.     (G.  3,  153.) 

This  u  true  only  of  the  greater  and  middle  change  of  status,  not  of  the  smallest 
(mmtma  capitis  demintUio),  Hence  the  arrogation  or  emancipation  of  a  partner  did 
not  dissolve  the  partnership.     (D.  17,  2,  58,  2  ;  D.  17,  2,  65,  11.) 

5.  Again,  if  one  of  the  partners  has  his  goods  sold  off,  either  by  the 
State  or  by  private  creditors,  the  partnership  is  dissolved.  But  in  this  case 
a  new  contract  of  partnership  may  be  entered  into  ;  for  such  a  contract  needs 
only  bare  consent,  and  comes  under  the  J^us  Gentium j  and  all  men,  by 
natural  reason,  can  give  consent.     (G.  3,  1 54.) 

Confiscation  of  goods,  too,  plainly  breaks  up  a  partnership,  if,  that  is,  the 
whole  goods  of  the  partner  are  confiscated ;  for  since  another  comes  into 
his  place,  he  is  regarded  as  dead.    (J.  3,  25,  7.) 

Again,  if  one  of  the  partners,  weighed  down  by  heavy  debts,  yields  up  his 
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goods,  and  has  all  his  substance  sold  for  debts,  public  or  private,  the  partner- 
ship is  dissolved.  But  in  this  case,  if  the  members  agree  to  go  on  still  as 
partners,  a  new  partnership  is  begun.     (J.  3,  25,  8.) 

6.  Again,  if  a  contract  of  partnership  is  made  for  some  special  business, 
when  that  is  ended  the  partnership  is  at  an  end.     (J.  3,  25, 6.) 

7.  The  loss  of  the  partnership  property  also  terminates  the 
partnership.     (D.  17,  2,  63,  10.) 

8.  By  the  lapse  of  the  time  for  which  the  partnership  was 
constituted.     (D.  17,  2,  65,  6.) 

REiaDHEB. 

I.  Actio  pro  Socio, 

1.  This  action  is  brought  to  enforce  the  rights  in  penonam  of  the  partners ;  if  a 
division  of  the  property  is  desired,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  a4:tio  commwu  diti- 
dundo.    It  is,  therefore,  confined  to  the  accounts  between  partners.     (D.  17,  2,  43.) 

2.  If  any  obligations  are  outstanding,  and  cannot  be  settled  on  the  dissc^ution  of 
the  partnership,  security  must  be  given  to  the  burdened  partner.  (D.  17,  2,  27 ;  D. 
17,  2,  88.) 

8.  Partners  have  a  special  benefit  as  between  themselves  ;  they  cannot  be  made  to 
pay  more  than  they  can  afford,  or  have  deprived  themselves  of  the  means  of  paying 
{in  id  quod  facere  postunt  quodve  dolo  malo  fecerint  quominut  po$Knt  condemmari 
cportere),     (D.  17.  2,  63  pr.) 

A  partner,  however,  who  denies  the  existence  of  a  partnership,  does  not  enjoy  this 
benefit     (D.  42,  1,  22,  1 ;  D.  17,  2,  67,  8.) 

If  a  man  brings  an  action  against  his  parent  or  paironusy  or  if  a  partner 
brings  an  action  against  a  partner  in  a  suit  arising  out  of  the  partnership, 
the  plaintiff  cannot  gain  more  than  his  opponent  can  pay.  And  it  is  the 
same  when  a  man  is  sued  for  what  he  has  given  as  a  present.     (J.  4, 6,  58.) 

2.  The  actio  comnmni  dividundo  co-exists  with  the  Actio  pro  tocio, 
8.  The  actio  legit  Aquilitu,  cictiofurti,  and  others,  may  also,  according  to  circum- 
stances, be  invoked  by  an  injured  partner.     (D.  17,  2,  47, 1 ;  D.  17,  2,  49 ;  D.  17,  2, 
60 ;  D.  17,  2,  45 ;  D.  17,  2,  46  ;  D.  17,  2,  51  pr.;  D.  17,  2,  51,  1.) 

YoxjKin.— HISTORY  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF 

ROMAN  CONTRACTS. 

Having  enumerated  and  described  the  Roman  Contracts  as 
they  are  given  in  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and  Justinian,  we  may 
pause  before  proceeding  to  complete  an  outline  of  the  subject 
from  the  corpus  juris,  to  examine  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Roman  contracts  are  based,  and  the  order  of  their  development 
These  two  topics — the  history  and  juridical  principles  of  con- 
tract— are,  at  least  for  the  student  of  Roman  law,  inseparably 
bound  up  together.  The  history  of  contract  affords  the  best 
justification  of  the  arrangement  that  has  been  set  forth,  and  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Roman  Law 
extended  legal  protection  to  contracts  sometimes  furnishes  a 
clue  to  their  history. 
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1.— Formal  Contracts. 


The  fonnal  contracts  of  the  Roman  law,  as  akeady  described, 
are  three  in  number  :  they  are  all  said  to  descend  from  the  jub 
civile ;  and  they  rest  upon  a  simple  principle.  The  obligatory 
force  of  these  contracts  depends  on  the  exact  observance  of 
their  respective  forms. 

The  juridical  principle  of  the  formal  contracts  is  obvious, 
and  requires  no  commentary,  but  the  question  of  their  origin 
is  very  obscure.  According  to  the  opinion  of  some  high 
authorities,  the  three  formal  contracts — Nexum,  StipuUuiOy 
Ejspensilatio — are  not  equally  ancient.  The  Nexum  is  said  to 
be  the  parent-contract  from  which  not  only  the  Stipulatio  and 
Expensilatio^  but  all  the  other  contracts  of  the  Roman  law  are 
lineally  descended. 

The  writer  has  been  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
hypothesis,  although  very  attractive,  is  not  supported  by  the 
evidence ;  and  that  we  must  still  look  upon  the  stipulation  as 
primordial,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  contracts  of  the 
Roman  law.     (See  Note  at  the  end  of  this  section.) 

1.  Anciently  in  Rome  betrothals  were  made  by  stipulation 
(hence  the  terms  sponsus^  sponsa,  from  spondeo).  (D.  23,  1,  2.) 
In  the  classical  period,  the  stipulation  was  not  employed,  and 
no  action  lay  for  breach  of  promise.  We  learn  from  Servius 
Sulpicius,  a  jurist  who  died  B.C.  42,  that  betrothal  was  an 
institution  of  the  Latin  people^  who  kept  up  the  action  for 
breach  of  promise  {dctio  ex  sponau)  until  they  were  incorporated 
with  the  Romans.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  custom.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  that  could  not  fail  to  arise 
as  soon  as  men  gave  up  the  practice  of  stealing  wives,  and 
sought  them  by  purchase.  A  preliminary  bargain  was  necessary 
to  settle  the  price,  and  the  conclusion  of  that  bargain  prior  to 
the  ceremony  of  marriage  was  betrothal.  One  of  the  forms  of 
Ronaan  marriage,  in  olden  times,  was  a  mancipation  of  the  wife 
to  the  husband  {coemptio  in  manum).  Now  it  would  have  been 
impossible  that  the  previous  contract  should  have  been  made 
by  a  mancipation,  even  fictitiously,  because  if  the  woman  had 
really  been  mancipated,  even  for  the  sake  of  form,  to  an  intend- 
ing husband,  she  would  at  once  have  been  subjected  to  his  manus 
beyond  recall.  (G.  1, 115  B.)  Hence,  in  betrothal,  an  extremely 
ancient  institution,  we  find  the  opposition  between  contract 
and  conveyance,  between  promise  and  property.     This  distinc- 
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,  if  Sulpicius  18  viglit,  corresponded  with  that  between 
ilatio  and  mancipatio. 

It  is  impoeeible  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the  prominence 
sn  to  the  stipulation  in  the  Roman  law  of  procedure.  Not 
'  was  it  largely  employed  by  the  Prsetor,  but  in  its  oldeet 
1  ae  a  gponeio  it  figured  in  the  ancient  eondictio  (the  Ifoi' 
'  of  that  uame.  See  Book  IV.,  Proceedings  in  jure.  Lfgi> 
ones).  The  ancient  form  of  suretyship,  called  vadimoniunt, 
iars  also  to  have  been  made  by  spotuio. 

is  easy  to  understand  why  the  stipulation  sbonld  have 
I  so  extensively  employed  in  civil  proCedura  The  obliga- 
i  enforced  in  connection  with  civil  proceedings  took  the 
I  of  requiring  a  person  to  do  or  not  to  do  something.  Now 
:un  hardly  suppose  such  contracts  ever  to  have  been  made 
e.vum.  The  ne.Tum  was  germane  to  contracts  relating  to  the 
sfer  of  property,  but  it  seems  quite  irrelevant  to  contracts 
emed  with  personal  acts  and  forbearances.  But  snch  con- 
ts  fell  naturally  under  the  domain  of  the  stipulation. 
bere  is  nothing  in  Roman  law  to  throw  Hght  on  one  of  the 
actcristics  of  the  stipulation ;  namely,  the  form  of  question 

answer.  It  is  a  unique  form.  But  the  other  essential 
ire  of  the  stipulation  anciently — the  word  apondeo — has 
u  interesting  affinities. 

he  cognate  term  in  Greek — urorJi) — is  a  sacrifice  by  libation 
ine,  oil,  honey,  or  water.  It  is  also  the  name  for  a  simple 
ty  of  peace  as  distinguished  from  atreaty  of  alliance.  This 
at  to  be  taken  along  with  a  statement  of  Gains  (G.  3,  94), 

says  that  in  one  case  only  conid  »p<mdeo  be  used  by  an  alien ; 
ely,  in  making  peace  with  the  Roman  people.  It  may 
laps  be  inferred  that  the  word  gpondeo  carried  a  sanctity 
I  it  beyond  the  confines  of  Rome.  It  would  appear  that 
atones  were  current  among  the  Greek  and  Latin  tribes  as  a 
t  binding  and  sacred  kind  of  promise. 

he  third  formal  contract  is  Expm*ilatio.  Ortolan  contends 
reat  length,  and  with  much,  vigour,  that  this  contract  is 
ved  from  the  Nexum.  He  summons  to  his  aid  the  well- 
nrn  terms  in  which  entries  were  made  in  the  domestic 
■er,  e.tpenta  lata — terms  that  seem  to  imply  originally  a 
filing  out  of  the  money. 

he  Expentiialio  was  rarely,  if  ever,  used  as  a  means  of 
"ing  rights  in  personam ;  it  was  used  as  a  mode  ot  uovatioQ, 
much  that  it  the  text  ot  Gains  were  all  the  information 
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we  had,  we  should  be  bound  to  omit  Expensilatio  from  the  list 
of  contracts,  and  introduce  it  tinder  the  head  of  Transvestitive 
Fact«.  The  juridical  principle  of  the  contract  is  obvioua 
According  to  all  testimony,  the  accounts  of  a  Roman  household 
were  kept  with  extreme  exactness,  and  all  sums  due  to  or  by 
the  head  of  the  house,  when  ascertained,  were  duly  entered.  In 
case  of  dispute,  these  books  formed  the  best  evidence ;  if  the 
books  of  the  creditor  and  debtor  agreed,  the  dispute  was  at  an 
end  ;  if  the  books  of  the  creditor  only  had  the  entry,  the 
question  was  whether  the  entry  was  made  with  the  consent  of 
the  debtor.  If  it  was,  there  could  be  little  hesitation  as  to  the 
judgment  that  ought  to  be  given.  From  the  extreme  care  and 
Bcrupulous  honesty  with  which  the  family  accounts  were  kept, 
they  naturally  attained  a  high  degree  of  value  as  evidence  ;  and 
there  seems  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  at  length  the  debtor 
was  not  allowed  to  go  behind  the  entry  on  the  ledger,  if  it  were 
made  with  his  consent,  to  dispute  his  obligation.  The  literal 
contract  is  in  short,  merely  an  example  of  the  doctrine  of 
estoppel.  A  man  that  had  consented  to  his  name  being  entered 
as  debtor  for  a  given  sum  in  the  books  of  another,  was  not 
permitted  to  deny  that  the  money  was  really  due.  From  the 
wntiugs  of  Cicero  we  learn  that  one  that  entered  what  was  not 
due  to  him,  and  one  that  did  not  enter  as  due  what  he  really 
owed,  were  alike  guilty  of  nefarious  misconduct 

There  is  no  reason  for  limiting  the  effect  of  the  literal  con- 
tract to  debts  arising  from  nexum ;  it  was  equally  applicable  to 
debts  arising  from  stipulation,  or  in  any  other  way.  Nor  is  any 
real  light  thrown  upon  the  expensilcUio  by  connecting  it  with  the 
nexum.  The  words  eapensa  lata,  for  aught  that  appears  to  the 
contrary,  may  have  been  employed  in  as  figurative  a  sense  when 
the  doctrine  of  estoppel  was  first  applied  to  written  entries  in 
the  household  ledger,  as  the  word  ^'  expenditure  "  is  at  the 
present  day. 

IL — Equitable  Contracts. 

1.  Depositum,  Ptffnus,  Mutuum,  Commodaium, 

Of  the  contracts  re  enumerated  by  Gaius  and  Justinian, 
two,  but  two  only,  can  with  absolute  confidence  be  regarded 
a8  derived  from  the  neaum.  These  two  are  pignus  and 
deposilum.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  if  it  be  merely 
accidental,  that  both  Gaius  (G.  2,  60)  and  Boetius  mention  two 
only,  and  these  the  same  examples ;  namely,  pignus  and  depoei^ 
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turn.  There  appears  to  be  do  testimony  in  favour  of  a  similar 
derivation  of  miUuum,  a  contract  that  presents  strong  affinities 
with  the  two  undoubted  derivatives  of  the  nexum;  and  yet 
there  seems  no  reason  why  such  testimony  should  be  wanting, 
if»  indeed,  the  mutuum  had  ever  been  made  per  aes  et  libranu 

When  we  seek,  in  the  absence  of  positive  testimony  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  character  and  limits  of  the  nexuniy  especially 
with  a  view  to  the  claim  advanced  for  it  as  the  parent  form  of 
all  contracts,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  possess  two 
unquestionable  instances  of  derivative  contracts.   By  examining 
the  characteristics  of  the  progeny,  we  may  be  able  to  determine 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  parent,  and  to  specify  what  we 
should  expect  to  find  in  other  members  of  the  family.     The 
relation  of  the  pignus  to  the  neaum  has  been  already  described 
(p.  433).     A  few  words  may  now  be  added  in  respect  of  the 
depositum,    Boethius  (Cic.  Top.  4,  10,  41),  explaining  the  term 
fiducioj  says  it  occurs  when  a  thing  is  given  by  mandpcUio  or 
eessio  injure  to  another,  on  condition  that  upon  the  happening 
of  certain  events  it  should  be  conveyed  back  to  the  owner. 
This  happens  when  a  man,  afraid  of  civil  broils,  mancipates 
his  land  to  a  more  powerful  friend,  who  promises  to  restore 
the  land  when  the  danger  has  passed  away.   From  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  contract  of  fduda  was  of  the  nature  of  a  con* 
dition  or  engagement  annexed  to  the  conveyance  of  property.^ 

The  transaction  per  aes  et  libram  always  admitted  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  elasticity  in  the  language  employed  in 
what  we  may  call  the  '*  operative  part "  of  the  proceeding. 
The  presence  of  the  balance^holder  and  the  bronze  was  indeed 
constant,  but  the  nuneupatio^  the  words  that  determined  the 
legal  character  of  the  ceremony,  varied.  Gains  gives  several 
examples;  as  in  the  conveyance  of  a  slave  (6.  1,  119),  and 
in  the  making  of  a  will.  (6.  2,  104.)  But  in  these  caaes, 
although  the  language  varies,  it  is  within  narrow  Uinite. 
The  words  define  the  legal  efiect  of  the  ceremony,  and 
nothing  more.  But  the  cases  of  deposit  and  mortgage  carry 
us  further.    The  words  employed  do  not  simply  qualify  the  act 

1  An  instanoe  probably  of  the  same  kind  is  narrated  by  Varro  (de  r.  r.  7, 105)  »b 
the  opinion  of  MaTnilina.  **  A  freeman  that  gives  his  senrioes,  as  in  slaTery,  on  aceovmt 
of  the  money  that  he  owes  is,  until  he  discharges  the  debt,  called  ncacaia"  {Cibtr 
qui  8UCU  operas  in  servitude  (m)  pro  peeunia  quam  dMbai  (dat)  dum  solvertt^  meae^gm 
vacatur,  ut  ab  aere  chaeratus.)  This  is  supposed  to  refer  to  an  actual  maneipalio  of 
the  debtor  himself,  on  condition  that  when  the  debt  is  paid  his  creditor  shall  releaae 
him. 
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of  conveyance ;  they  irapoge  on  thn  person  receiving  the  p 
perty  an  obligation  to  return  the  property  on  a  future  <J 
named,  or  on  the  happening  of  some  event.  Theae  caseB,  tli 
iiiraish  an  example  of  the  perversion,  eo  to  speak,  of  the  fo 
of  conveyance  to  the  purpose  of  contract.  But  the  perversi 
is  within  the  very  narrowest  limits.  The  words  creating 
conditional  obligation  to  return  the  property  are  closely  c< 
nected  with  the  conveyance ;  and  without  any  great  strel 
may  be  held  to  be  covered  by  the  ceremony,  and  so  to 
clothed  with  a  legal  sanction.  The  slightness  of  this  perv 
sion  is  made  apparent  when  we  consider  that  it  would  hs 
required  a  distinct  step  in  advance  to  have  got  so  far  as  1 
nmtuunu  In  that  case  the  obligation  was  to  return,  not  1 
things  actually  lent,  but  the  same  quantity  and  quality.  T 
fact  should  be  kept  in  mind,  because  whil»  we  know  tl 
deposit  was  at  first  made  per  aes  et  libram,  we  have  no  evidei 
that  mututim  ever  was. 

The  eoniractui  jidvciee,  or  engngemunt  annexed  to  a  conv< 
ance  per  aes  el  libram,  presents  some  features  deserving 
remark.  It  was  not  introduced  by  the  Praetor,  for  the  fiducii 
deposit  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  XII  Tables;  ueverthelesi 
was  a  contract  in  whicii  good  faith  was  required.  Again 
person  that  broke  an  engagement  of  this  sort  was  punisl 
with  the  civil  and  political  disabilities  of  iuiamy.  This  appe 
strange,  since  it  was  not  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  Repul 
that  a  tlipulatio  could  be  upset  by  the  plea  of  fraud.  (See  Si 
Div.  IL,  Fraud  in  Contract.)  But  it  seems  to  have  been  c< 
sidered  that  the  greater  the  confidence  reposed,  the  mi 
shameful  was  a  breach  of  faith,  and  thus  infamy  might  attt 
to  a  aiinple  breach  of  contract.  The  reason  why  infamy  v 
fixed  to  a  deliuqueut  depositee  or  mortgagee  la  manift 
The  owner  divested  himself  of  his  ownership  ;  he  gave 
hts  right  i»  rem  against  all  the  world,  and  accepted  insteai 
right  in  pertonam  against  the  peison  to  whom  he  convey 
(lie  property.  The  infliction  of  infamy  wae  an  attempt 
xtrengtbeu  what  Bentham  calls  the  social  sanction  in  consequei 
of  the  weakness  of  the  legal  sauctioa.  Under  the  head 
Mortgage  an  account  has  been  given  of  the  manner  in  wh 
[he  Prsetor  dexterously  superseded  the  clumsy  and  inci 
venient  mortgage  of  the  jue  civile.  His  action  in  the  case 
Itiposit  was  similar.  He  f^ave  effe'jt  to  a  deposit  made  withi 
:iiti  ceremony  per  aes  et  libram,  dopiived  the  depositee  of 
2  L 
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right  in  rem^  and  thus  disabled  him  from  alienating  the  pro- 
perty. Having  thus  given  complete  security  to  the  owner, 
who  now,  in  spite  of  the  deposit,  continued  to  have  all  the 
rights  and  remedies  of  an  owner,  the  Praetor  was  at  liberty  to 
remove  the  penal  action  to  which  a  depositee  was  exposed. 
Except,  therefore,  when  the  deposit  was  made  under  stress  of 
shipwreck,  fire,  or  the  like,  a  depositee  was  not  liable  to  pay 
double  the  value  of  the  thing  in  the  event  of  his  being  con- 
demned for  breach  of  contract. 

There  appears  to  be  no  evidence  to  connect  the  contract  of 
mutuum  with  nexum^  but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  ranked  in  the 
Praetor's  Edicts  along  with  commodaium  and  pignus,     (D.  12, 1, 
1,  1 ;  D.  12,  1,  2,  3  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  Inst.  3,  1.)     Commodatum,  in  the 
form  we  know  it,  was  of  Praetorian  origin.     (D.  13, 6, 1.)    These 
two  contracts  naturally  go  together.     Mutuxim  is  the  loan  of 
things  that  are  consumed  in  the  use ;  commodatum  is  the  loan  of 
things  that  are  not  consumed  in  the  use.  In  mutuum  the  borrower 
necessarily  becomes  owner  of  the  things  lent,  and  is  bound  to  re- 
turn simply  the  same  quantity  and  quality  :  in  commodatwn  the 
borrower  acquires  no  right  in  rem  to  the  thing,  and  must  return 
the  identical  article  he  has  borrowed.  In  regard  to  both  contracts 
the  evidence,  although  not  conclusive,  tends  to  show  that  the 
Praetorian  contract  was  a  substitute,  not  for  the  nexum^  but  for 
the  stipulatio.     Thus,  although  in  the  absence  of  a  stipulaiio  the 
Praetor  compelled  a  borrower  to  return  the  money,  wine,  corn* 
or  whatever  els©  he  borrowed,  he  did  not  require  him  to  pay 
interest.  For  that  there  must  be  a  distinct  and  special  stipulation^ 
The  utmost  extent  to  which  the  Praetor  relaxed  this  rule,  was 
to  permit — and  that  only  in  a  few  cases — interest  to  be  attached 
to  the  loan  by  mere  oral  or  written  agreement  (pactum)  withoid 
the  interrogative  form  (stipulatio).    If  we  suppose  that,  prior 
the  intervention  of  the  Prietor,  a  borrower  could  not  be  foro 
to  return  what  he  borrowed  unless  he  had  bound  himself 
stipulaiio^  we  may  take  it  that  loans  were  seldom  made  i^vith 
stipulaiio,  and  that  the  promise  of  the  sHpulatio  included  b 
principal  and  interest.     If,  however,  a  lender  neglected    t1 
precaution,  upon  what  ground  could  he  aak  the  assistance  of  i 
Praetor?    The  Praetor  could  not  be  asked  to  give  effect  to 
informal  promise  as  such,  but  he  might  go  so  far  as  to  requ 
the  borrower  to  return  the  principal,  for  the  borroiver    J 
taking  advantage  of  the  forms  of  the  jus  civile  to  cheat  1 
lender  of  his  money.    Equity  required  so  much,  but  it  requJ 
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nothing  more.  Interest  was  always  regarded  iu  the  Roman 
law  as  arising  exclusively  from  contract ;  it  did  not  bear  the 
same  relation  to  money  lent  that  the  rent  of  a  farm  did  to  the 
ownership  of  the  farm.  (D.  50,  16,  121.)  Since,  therefore, 
equity  did  not  demand  that  the  borrower  should  pay  interest, 
and  there  was  no  stipulation  the  Praetor  limited  his  interference 
to  the  return  of  the  principal  borrowed. 

CommodcUum  was  introduced  by  the  Praetor,  whether  as  a 

new  form  of  contract  invented  by  him  or  not,  it  would  be  rash 

to  say.     It  occupies  a  peculiar  position ;  on  the  one  side  of  it 

ifl  vnM  or  usus/ructus,  gratuitous  like  commodatum^  but  belonging 

to  the  class  of  rights  in  rem ;  on  the  other  side  is  locatio^conduetio^ 

belonging,  like  eommodatum^  to  the  class  of  rights  in  peraonam^ 

but  not  gratuitous.     There  is  again  a  contrast  with  mutuum. 

Interest  is  a  valuable  consideration  for  a  loan,  and  the  contract 

of  muiuum  might  be  either  with  or  without  interest.     Commo- 

datum  exists  only  when  there  is  no  valuable  consideration,  and 

when  there  is  no  right  in  rem. 

Of  the  four  contracts  re  mentioned  in  the  Institutes,  two 
certainly,  pignua  and  depoeiium^  and  two  probably,  mutuum  and 
eommodatum,  were  derived  from  formal  contracts.     The  author 
of  the  change  was  the  Praetor.     The  object  of  the  change  was 
to  prevent  the  forms  of  the  civil  law  being  used  as  means  to 
deiraud  a  person  of  his  property.     Suppose  a  deposit  is  made 
without  the  ceremony  per  aea  et  libram^  and  the  depositee  refuses 
to  return  the  property,  what  remedy  had   the  owner?   'He 
could  not  sue  on  the  contracttie  fiduciae^  for  there  was  no  such 
contract ;  could  he  sue  as  owner  by  the  vindicatio  ?    The  pro- 
bability 18  that  he  could  not,  because  he  had  of  his  own  volition 
parted  with  his  property,  trusting  to  the  honour  of  his  friend. 
At  all  events  there  was  an  injustice  in  driving  the  owner  to 
the  vindication  because  as  the  depositee  was  in  possession,  the 
owner  was  required  to  prove  his  title.     However  that  may  be, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  the  Prsdtor  would  not  have  introduced 
the   actio    depositi  if  the   owner  had  had  any  other  suitable 
remedy.     The  principle  he  adopted  was  that  it  would  be  unjust 
to  allow  an  owner  to  be  deprived  of  his  property  merely  because 
of  his  neglect  to  use  a  legal  ceremony. 

The  main  object  of  the  Praetor's  interference,  therefore,  was 
l.twtitation*      He  interfered  not  to  give  effect  to  an  informal 
^mise,  but  rather  to  redress  a  wrong ;  not  so  much  to  compel 
depositee)  to  fulfil  his  promise,  as  to  make  him  give  back  to 
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right  in  rem^  and  thus  disabled  him  from  alienating  the  pro- 
perty. Having  thus  given  complete  security  to  the  owner, 
who  now,  in  spite  of  the  deposit,  continued  to  have  all  the 
rights  and  remedies  of  an  owner,  the  Prsetor  was  at  liberty  to 
remove  the  penal  action  to  which  a  depositee  was  exposed 
Except,  therefore,  when  the  deposit  was  made  under  stress  of 
shipwreck,  fire,  or  the  like,  a  depositee  was  not  liable  to  pav 
double  the  value  of  the  thing  in  the  event  of  his  being  con- 
demned for  breach  of  contract. 

There  appears  to  be  no  evidence  to  connect  the  contract  of 
mutuum  with  7texum,  but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  ranked  in  the 
Prfietor*s  Edicts  along  with  commodaium  and  pignus,  (D.  12, 1, 
1,  1 ;  D.  12,  1,  2,  3  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  Inst.  3,  1.)  Commodaium^  in  the 
form  we  know  it,  was  of  Praetorian  origin.  (D.  13, 6, 1.)  These 
two  contracts  naturally  go  together.  Mutuum  is  the  loan  of 
things  that  are  consumed  in  the  use  ;  commodaium  is  the  loan  of 
things  that  are  not  consumed  in  the  use.  In  mutuum  the  borrower 
necessarily  becomes  owner  of  the  things  lent,  and  is  bound  to  re- 
turn simply  the  same  quantity  and  quality  :  in  commodatum  the 
borrower  acquires  no  right  in  rem  to  the  thing,  and  must  return 
the  identical  article  he  has  borrowed.  In  regard  to  both  contracts 
the  evidence,  although  not  conclusive,  tends  to  show  that  the 
Preetorian  contract  was  a  substitute,  not  for  the  ne^cwn^  but  for 
the  stipulatio.  Thus,  although  in  the  absence  of  a  sHpulatio  the 
Prcetor  compelled  a  borrower  to  return  the  money,  wine,  corn, 
or  whatever  else  he  borrowed,  he  did  not  require  him  to  pay 
interests  For  that  there  must  be  a  distinct  and  special  stipulation. 
The  utmost  extent  to  which  the  Praetor  relaxed  this  rule,  wa5 
to  permit — and  that  only  in  a  few  cases — interest  to  be  attached 
to  the  loan  by  mere  oral  or  written  agreement  (pactum)  without 
the  interrogative  form  (stipulatio).  If  we  suppose  that,  prior  to 
the  intervention  of  the  Pnetor,  a  borrower  could  not  be  forceJ 
to  return  what  he  borrowed  unless  he  had  bound  himself  bv 
stipulatioy  we  may  take  it  that  loans  were  seldom  made  without 
stipulation  and  that  the  promise  of  the  stipulatio  included  both 
principal  and  interest.  If,  however,  a  lender  neglected  that 
precaution,  upon  what  ground  could  he  ask  the  assistance  of  th^ 
Praetor  t  The  Praetor  could  not  be  asked  to  give  effect  to  an 
informal  promise  as  such,  but  he  might  go  so  far  as  to  require 
the  borrower  to  return  the  principal,  for  the  borrower  wa« 
taking  advantage  of  the  forms  of  the  jus  civUt  to  cheat  tht} 
lender  of  his  money.     Equity  required  so  much,  but  it  require 
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nothing  more.  Interest  was  always  regarded  in  the  Roman 
law  as  arising  exclusively  from  contract ;  it  did  not  bear  the 
same  relation  to  money  lent  that  the  rent  of  a  farm  did  to  the 
ownership  of  the  farm.  (D.  50,  16,  121.)  Since,  therefore, 
equity  did  not  demand  that  the  borrower  should  pay  interest, 
and  there  was  no  stipulation  the  Praetor  limited  his  interference 
to  the  return  of  the  principal  borrowed. 

Commodatum  was  introduced  by  the  Praetor,  whether  as  a 
new  form  of  contract  invented  by  him  or  not,  it  would  be  rash 
to  say.  It  occupies  a  peculiar  position ;  on  the  one  side  of  it 
is  U8ii8  or  ususfructuSf  gratuitous  like  commodatum,  but  belonging 
to  the  class  of  rights  in  rem ;  on  the  other  side  is  locatio^condiictio^ 
belonging,  lilte  commodattim^  to  the  class  of  rights  in  personam, 
but  not  gratuitous.  There  is  again  a  contrast  with  mutuum. 
Interest  is  a  valuable  consideration  for  a  loan,  and  the  contract 
of  mutuum  might  be  either  with  or  without  interest.  Commo- 
datum exists  only  when  there  is  no  valuable  consideration,  and 
when  there  is  no  right  in  rem. 

Of  the  four   contracts  re  mentioned  in  the  Institutes,  two 
certainly,  pignus  and  depoeitum,  and  two  probably,  mutuum  and 
commodatum,  were  derived  from  formal  contracts.     The  author 
of  the  change  was  the  Praetor.     The  object  of  the  change  was 
to  prevent  the  forms  of  the  civil  law  being  used  as  means  to 
defraud  a  person  of  his  property.     Suppose  a  deposit  is  made 
without  the  ceremony  per  aee  et  lihram,  and  the  depositee  refuses 
to   return  the  property,  what  remedy  had   the  owner?    '  He 
could  not  sue  on  the  contractus  fidudaCy  for  there  was  no  such 
contract ;  could  he  sue  as  owner  by  the  vindicatio  ?     The  pro- 
bability is  that  he  could  not,  because  he  had  of  his  own  volition 
parted  with  his  property,  trusting  to  the  honour  of  his  friend. 
At  all  events  there  was  an  injustice  in  driving  the  owner  to 
the  vindication  because  as  the  depositee  was  in  possession,  the 
owner  was  required  to  prove  his  title.     However  that  may  be, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  the  Praetor  would  not  have  introduced 
the    cLciio   depositi  if  the   owner   had   had   any  other  suitable 
remedy.    The  principle  he  adopted  was  that  it  would  be  unjust 
to  alloirV  an  owner  to  be  deprived  of  his  property  merely  because 
of  his  neglect  to  use  a  legal  ceremony. 

The  main  object  of  the  Praetor's  interference,  therefore,  was 
restitution.  He  interfered  not  to  give  effect  to  an  informal 
promiset  but  rather  to  redress  a  wrong ;  not  so  much  to  compel 
the  depositeti  to  fulfil  his  promise,  as  to  make  him  give  back  to 
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between  saying,  **  I  have  done  something  at  yonr  request,  in 
order  that  you  may  do  something  to  me,"  and  **  I  have  ab- 
stained from  doing  something  at  your  request,  because  you 
have  undertaken  to  do  it  for  me." 

It  is  easier  to  assign  mandate  to  its  true  place  among  con- 
tracts than  to  determine  its  origin.      Is  mandate  an  ancient, 
independent  contract,  or  is  it  derived,  and  if  so,  from  what 
other  form,  nexum  or  stipulatio  t    A  contract  in  respect  of  the 
use  of  a  thing  or  the  services  of  a  person  might  be  made  with 
or  without  valuable  consideration;  and  if  with  valuable  con- 
sideration, either  in  money  or  not.     A  contract  for  the  use  of 
a  thing  without  consideration  was  commodatum :  a  contract  for 
a  personal  service  without  consideration  was  mandatum:  a  con- 
tract for   the  use   of  a  thing,  or  a  personal   service  with  a 
consideration  in  money,  was  locatio  conductio :  a  contract  for  the 
use  of  a  thing,  or  a  personal  service  with  a  consideration,  but 
not  in  money,  was  an  innominate  contract  re,  and  was  enforced 
by  the  actio  in  factum  praescriptis  verbis.      Commodatum  and 
mandatum  thus  naturally  go  together.     They  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  locatio-conductio ;  and  probably  they  originated  in 
the  same  way.    The  actions  of  co7nm^datum  or  mandcUum  could 
never  be  employed  unless  when  there  was  an  absence  both  of 
a  stipulation  and  of  a  pecuniary  consideration.     Occasionally 
this  view  is  taken  by  the  jurists.     Thus  in  stating  a  case  for 
mandate  where  there  was  no  valuable  consideration,  Scaevola 
is  at  pains  to  add,  "  and  there  was  no  stipulation."     (D.  17, 1, 
62,  pr.)     Thus  the  equitable  contract  of  mandatum^  like  the 
equitable  contract  of  commodatum,  may  have  been  introduced 
where  the  parties  had  neglected  to  employ  the  stipulatio ;  but 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  upon  which  to  base  any  certain 
opinion. 

III.— Contracts  for  Valuable  Consideration. 

In  all  the  so-called  consensual  contracts  (except  mandaiumy 
a  pecuniary,  or  at  least  a  valuable,  consideration  was  essential 

1.  Sale. — The  contract  of  sale,  as  it  was  interpreted  during 
the  Empire,  contained  three  main  points : — (1)  The  duty  of 
the  seller  was  simply  to  deliver,  not  to  make  a  good  title ;  (2) 
he  was  bound  to  warrant  against  eviction  ;  and  (3)  against- 
faults  in  the  thing  sold.  But  the  evidence  is  coucluaive  that 
these  obligations  were  at  first  made  by  stipulation,  and  that 
they  became  part  of  the  law  of  sale  only  through  the  edict  of  the 
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Cumie  Aedile.  The  effect  of  the  Aedilitian  Edicts  wns  partly 
to  inipoBe  on  sellers  a  daty  to  disclose  faults,  and  partly  to 
enable  warranties  to  be  given  without  stipulation.  A  mere 
verbal  warranty  was  to  have  the  effect  of  a  stipulation.  The 
executory  contract  of  sale  was  thus  built  up  partly  by  admitting 
pacts  for  stipulations — u€,y  informal  for  formal  verbal  promises  ; 
and  partly  by  imposing  as  a  legal  duty  that  which  previously 
could  arise  only  from  express  stipulation. 

The  account  given  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  traces  the  executory 
contract  of  sale  up  to  the  nexum.  If  there  were  no  positive 
evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  that  contract  was  developed 
in  the  Roman  law,  there  would  be  some  plausibility  in  ascribing 
the  origin  of  the  contract  of  sale  to  a  process  by  which  property 
was  actually  conveyed  for  a  price.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  duties  of  the  seller,  in  the  mature  law,  arose 
from  dropping  stipulations,  not  from  lopping  off  the  ceremonial 
part  of  the  mancipatio.  It  was  stipulation  not  the  neaum,  that 
was  the  parent-form  of  the  executory  contract  of  sale.  There 
is  an  analogy  between  the  executory  contract  of  sale  and  be- 
trothal— the  executory  contract  of  marriage.  Betrothal  was  in 
the  most  ancient  times  made  by  stipulatioy  while  the  marriage 
itself  was  effected  per  aes  et  libram. 

2.  Hire  (Locatio-condiictio), — ^There  is  nothing  to  show  any 
connection  between  hire  and  stipulation  such  as  subsisted 
between  sale  and  stipulation. 

3.  Partnership  (Sodetas), — There  appears  to  be  no  evidence 
to  connect  partnership  with  either  nexum  or  stipulation  as  indeed 
froni  the  nature  of  the  contract  could  scarcely  be  expected. 

In  these  three  cases  the  principle  of  valuable  consideration  is 
found.  In  a  subsequent  place,  some  other  instances  will  be 
cited  of  contracts  based  on  valuable  consideration,  but  these 
are  few  in  number.  The  Roman  law  never  attained  the  point 
of  generalising  the  principle  of  valuable  consideration.  That 
was  the  reason,  probably,  even  more  than  the  mistake  with 
regard  to  mandatum^  that  induced  the  jurists  to  describe  certain 
contracts  as  founded  on  consent,  whereas  when  they  came  to 
describe  the  contracts  individually,  they  stated  that  the  very 
essence  of  them  was  a  pecuniary  consideration. 

The  three  classes  into  which  contracts  have  been  divided 
may  now  be  defined  from  a  new  standpoint,  as  unilateral  or 
bilateral,  executed  or  executory. 

A  contract  is  unilateral  when  it  consists  wholly  of  promises 
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by  one  pei-son.  It  is  bilateral  when  it  coneists  of  promises  made 
by  two  persons,  which  promises  are  the  consideration  for  each 
other.  Again,  there  is  a  distinction  between  execnted  and 
executory  contracts.  If  a  unilateral  contract  is  executed,  there 
is  an  end  of  it.  But  a  bilateral  contract  may  be  executed  aa 
respects  the  promise  of  one  party,  and  be  executory  as  regards 
the  promise  of  the  other.  Such  a  contract  may  be  said  to  be 
part  executed.  If  neither  party  has  performed  his  promise,  the 
contract  is  executory. 

1.  The  formal  contracts  are  unilateral  and  executory.  This  is 
obviously  true  of  the  stipulatio ;  and  it  was  true  of  the  expensi- 
latio.  The  neaum  also  was  unilateral,  for  it  imposed  an  obliga* 
tion  solely  on  the  person  receiving  property  by  conveyance. 

2.  The  equitable  contracts  are  bilateral  agreements,  pari 
executed.  Before  either  party  has  executed  his  promise,  there 
is  an  executory  agreement,  but  one  that  cannot  be  enforced  by 
law.  As  soon  as  one  has  performed  his  agreement,  the  other  i? 
subjected  to  a  legal  obligation  in  respect  of  his  promisea  The 
equitable  contracts  are  thus  not  executory. 

3.  The  bilateral  executory  contracts  of  the  Roman  lav  are 
based  on  valuable  consideration. 

Debivatxve  THEoam  of  the  STiPULATioir. 

The  following  passage  from  "  Ancient  Law  '*  gives  a  concise  acconnt  of  the  riewof 
those  that  maintain  not  merely  that  the  stipulation  was  produced  from  the  fieaciMi»biit 
that  the  nexum  itself,  as  a  ooutract,  was  an  extension  or  perrersion  of  the  andent 
conveyance  per  aes  et  libram : — 

'*  There  is  some,  but  not  very  violent,  conjecture  in  the  following  delineation  of  the 
process.     Let  us  conceive  a  sale  for  ready  money  as  the  taormal  type  of  the  nexuwL. 
The  seller  brought  the  property  of  which  he  intended  to  dispose — a  slave,  for  example 
— the  purchaser  attended  with  the  rough  ingots  of  copper  which  served  for  money,  and 
an  indispensable  assistant,  the  Ubripens,  presented  himself  with  a  pair  of  scales.    The 
slave,  with  certain  fixed  formalities,  was  handed  over  to  the  vendee — ^the  copper  was 
weighed  by  the  Ubripens  and  passed  to  the  vendor.     So  long  as  the  business  lasted  it 
was  a  nexum,  and  the  parties  were  nexi;  but  the  moment  it  was  completed  the  nenoM 
ended,  and  the  vendor  and  piurchaser  ceased  to  bear  the  name  derived  from  their 
momentary  relation.     But  now,  let  us  move  a  step  onward  in  conomercial  history. 
Suppose  the  slave  transferred,  but  the  money  not  paid.     In  UuU  case  the  nexum  is 
finished  so  far  as  the  seller  Ib  concerned,  and  when  he  has  once  handed  over  his 
property,  he  is  no  longer  nexus  ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  purchaser,  the  nexum  continues. 
The  transaction,  as  to  his  part  of  it,  is  incomplete,  and  he  is  still  considered  to  be 
nexus.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  same  term  described  the  conveyance  by  which 
the  right  of  property  was  transmitted,  and  the  personal  obligation  of  the  debtor  for 
the  unpaid  purchase-money.    We  may  still  go  forward,  and  picture  to  ourselves  a  pro- 
ceeding wholly  formal,  in  which  nothing  is  handed  over  and  nothing  paid ;  we  are 
brought  at  once  to  a  transaction  indicative  of  much  higher  commercial  activity,  an 
executory  Contract  of  Sale,** — Ancient  Law,  p.  820. 

According  to  thb  statement,  the  nexum  would  be  the  earliest  contract  known  to 
the  Roman  law  ;  the  stipulation  would  probably  be  its  first  offshoot,  while  the  expa^ 
aiiatio  would  be  later.  Does  this  represent  the  true  genesis  of  the  Roman  contracts  ! 
The  question  Is  important,  because  the  answer  must  affoct  aU  the  other  oontracta  of 
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the  Roman  latr.  The  conelnnon  to  which  the  present  writer  htt  heen  driven  is  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  eyidence  to  connect  the  stipnlation  by  way  of  descent  with  the 
nexum,  but  that  snch  evidence  as  exists  points  rather  to  the  stipulation  as  representing 
an  element  in  law  equally  primordial  with  the  notion  of  property  itsell  Considering 
the  high  authority  in  favour  of  the  derivation  of  the  stipulation,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  arguments  at  some  length. 

The  derivative  theory  has  appeared  in  two  principal  forms,  the  first  published  by 
Savigny,  the  second  l^  M.  Ortolan,  and  in  this  country  by  Sir  Henry  Maine. 
Savigny  considers  the  itiputoHo  to  be  derived  from  the  ntxum ;  but  the  nexum  itself 
he  regards  as  by  no  means  the  primary  form  of  contract.  The  oldest  contract  in  his 
view  is  the  muUvum;  the  nexum  was  merely  a  fiction  employed  to  bring  other 
contracts  within  the  scope  of  the  remedy  provided  by  law  for  the  mutuum.  The 
reasoning  that  led  Savigny  to  this  conclusion  may  be  briefly  stated.  He  observes 
thai  the  object  that  first  demands  the  attention  of  the  legifdator  is  the  protection  of 
property.  To  secure  to  every  man  the  enjoyment  of  his  own,  is  the  first  imperiona 
duty  of  the  lawgiver.  To  enforce  promisee  is  not  so  uigent ;  and  accordingly  Savigny 
thinks  that  legal  remedies  were  prorided  for  property  at  a  time  when  the  fulfilment  of 
promises  had  no  other  guarantee  than  the  good  faith  {bonajidet)  of  the  promiser.  lie 
thinks  that  the  first  application  of  actions  to  promises  was  in  the  case  of  loan — a  case 
that  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  the  necessity  for  legal  protection.  He  thus 
contrasts  hiring  with  loan.  I  let  a  house  to  another  person  for  a  term,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  he  refuses  both  to  deliver  up  the  house  and  to  pay  the  rent.  Now 
I  can  recover  my  house  without  going  upon  the  contract,  simply  as  my  property ; 
I  cannot  however,  recover  the  rent,  unless  the  contract  is  enforced  by  law.  But 
suppose  I  give  him  a  loan  of  money,  thereby  making  him  owner  of  the  money  lent. 
Here,  in  consequence  of  my  trusting  him  more,  I  have  no  legal  remedy  at  all,  because 
the  ownership  of  the  money  is  changed.  Surely,  then,  this  is  a  ease  that  loudly  calls 
for  the  assistance  of  law ;  and  accordingly  it  is  at  this  point,  Savigny  believes,  the 
law  of  Rome  first  gave  protection  to  contracts.  If  the  borrower  were  permitted  to 
retain  what  he  had  borrowed,  he  would  have  enriched  himself  unjustly  by  defrauding 
the  lender ;  and  it  was  a  principle  of  the  old  jua  civile  to  give  a  eondictio  against  every 
one  that  unjustly  enriched  himself  at  the  expense  of  another.  This  he  holds  to  have 
been  the  principle  on  which  the  eondietto  was  founded,  and  the  only  principle  at  first 
recognised  by  the  Roman  law.  He  considers  that  the  fictitious  sale  {nexum)  was 
resorted  to  in  order  to  bring  other  contracts  within  the  scope  and  remedy  of  loans. 
Tlie  nexum  was  in  fact  a  fictitious  loan,  and  in  that  capacity  it  obtained  legal  recogni- 
tion. His  difficulty  becomes  greater  with  the  sUptdaUo  and  expennUUio,  which  in  their 
mature  form  had  no  special  reference  to  loan.  Nevertheless,  Savigny  believes  that 
both  the  ttipulatio  and  expenailatio  had  no  other  basis  in  law  than  as  fictitious  loans  of 
money. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  contracts  not  enforced  by  eondictio  (the  remedy 
for  fttuhium,  ttipulatio,  and  expensiUUio),  but  by  aetiones  honae  fidei,  Savigny  holds 
that  contracts  resting  solely  upon  good  faith  do  not  call  so  earnestly  for  protection 
from  the  law.  The  parties,  he  contends,  did  not  even  go  before  a  judge  {judex)  pro- 
perly  so  called ;  they  went  before  arbitrators  {arbitri).  If  there  was  any  dispute^  as 
escfa  professed  to  act  in  good  faith,  there  could  be  no  pretence  for  refusing  to  submit 
to  the  decision  of  an  impartial  person.  The  arbitrator,  chosen  in  such  a  spirit,  was 
not  confined  to  the  strict  rules  of  law,  but  was  at  liberty  to  decide  according  to  the 
dictates  of  natural  honesty  and  fairness.  Such,  according  to  Savigny,  is  the  import  of 
the  distinction  between  actions  ttrictijuria  and  actions  honae  fideL 

In  support  of  his  views,  Savigny  refers  to  what  he  considers  the  probaMe  origin  of 
the  stipulation.  In  the  first  place,  he  remarks  that  the  word  itself  bears  testimony  in 
his  favour.  The  most  ancient  and  approved  derivation  traces  it  to  the  same  root  as 
i(i|>eiic{tviii~namely,  §tips^  signifying  money  ;  and  he  thinks  the  stipulation  rested  on 
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the  fiction  of  a  loan  of  money.  Bat  apart  from  the  danger  of  building  a  theory  on  i 
supposed  derivation  of  a  word,  it  is  not  certain  that  tUpiUatio  was  the  original  name 
of  the  contract  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  original  name  of  the  contnd 
was  aponaio.     (D.  60,  16,  7.) 

It  is  a  necessary  part  of  Savigny's  theory  that  the  stipulation  did  not  oome  into 
existence  for  Roman  citizens  until  the  abolition  of  the  noBum  by  the  Ltx  Poelelia  (b.c. 
326,  824,  or  318).  Inasmuch  as  the  nexum  and  itipulaHo,  according  to  his  Tiews,  were 
both  fictitious  modes  of  accomplishing  one  end,  there  could  have  been  no  neces- 
sity for  the  stipulation  so  long  as  the  nexum  was  in  existence.  Savigny  says,  in* 
deed,  that  even  l)efore  that  time  aliens  living  in  Rome,  who  could  not  use  tlie 
nexum,  may  have  introduced  the  practice  of  dropping  the  fictitious  sale  and  tnnfe- 
ing  to  a  solemn  form  of  words.  At  all  events,  he  thinks  that  after  the  ltx  Poetdia, 
all,  both  citizens  and  aliens,  adopted  the  stipulation  as  the  solenm  form  of  authenti- 
cating contracts  in  place  of  the  superseded  nexum.  Now,  as  will  appear  presently, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  HipuUUio  existed  long  before  the  Ux  PoeteUa; 
that  it  was  in  vigour  at  least  as  early  as  the  XII  Tables,  and  in  all  probability  is 
of  much  greater  antiquity.  This  completely  disposes  of  Savigny*s  theory,  even  if  it 
were  relieved  from  other  and  insuperable  objections. 

Ortolan  and  Sir  H.  Maine  accept  so  much  of  Savigny's  views  as  relate  to  the 
derivative  origin  of  the  stipulation  ;  but  they  look  upon  the  nexum  as  being  at  first  the 
only  contract  from  which  subsequently  all  the  rest  descended.  The  nexum  admitted 
of  analysis  into  two  parts  -the  ceremony  of  the  balance  and  bronae,  and  the  oral  or 
nuncupative  part^  specifying  the  object  of  the  ceremony,  and  determining  the  nature 
of  the  obligation.  By  dropping  the  ceremonial  part,  Ortolan  says,  the  oral  or  ferbal 
contract  of  stipulation  was  obtained. 

Sir  H.  Maine  carries  the  derivative  hypothesis  to  its  extreme  issue,  and  if  Ins  view 
could  be  supported,  it  would  reduce  very  much  the  primitive  elementa  of  law.  His 
general  point  of  view  may  be  thus  stated.  Nearly  the  whole  civil  law  may  be  gnniped 
round  three  ideas, — Property,  Contract,  and  Testament.  Property  comes  first ;  testa- 
ment  is  derived  from  it.  This  is  so  far  true  that  the  Roman  Will  was  derived  from 
the  solemn  form  of  conveying  property — namely,  the  maneipatio ;  but  this  most  be 
taken  subject  to  the  qualification  that  a  Will  could  be  made  in  Rome  independently 
of  the  testamenHim  per  act  et  liJbram.  If  new  contract  also  could  be  shown  to  be 
derived  from  Property,  then  the  three  great  departments  would  be  reduced  to  one» 
and  Property  would  rank  as  the  only  primitive  element.  The  bond  uniting  the  two 
ideas  is  the  nexum^  which  was  simply  the  name  for  a  maneipatio,  when  that  antique 
form  was  resorted  to,  not  for  the  conveyance  of  property,  but  for  sanctioning  a  oon- 
tract.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  same  form  used  in  the  oonveyance  of  property 
and  in  making  wills  was  also  employed  to  give  legal  effect  to  some  contracts.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  certain  contracts — such  as  depositum  and  pignut — were  derived  from 
the  ancient  nexum.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evidence,  it  is  contended,  falls 
completely  short  in  regard  to  the  m«ist  important  contract  of  all — ^the  stipulation. 

Sir  Henry  Maine  lays  chief  stress  upon  the  analogy  of  the  Roman  WilL  The 
alignment  may  be  thus  stated.  The  Roman  Will  in  its  mature  form  waa,  although 
unquestionably  derived  from  the  nexum,  unlike  its  parent  in  every  important  particulsr. 
In  its  final  shape  it  was  a  secret  document,  revocable  up  to  the  death  of  the  testator, 
until  which  event  it  had  no  force  whatever.  Now  the  instrument  from  which  it  was 
derived  was,  in  all  these  particulars,  exactly  the  reverse.  It  was  inevocaUe,  it  waf> 
made  in  the  presence  of  five  witnesses,  and  it  took  effect  at  once.  Sorely,  then,  thv 
transformation  is  as  great  as  was  requii^  to  evolve  contracts  out  of  the  nexum^  The 
force  of  the  analogy  is,  however,  weakened  by  the  following  conniderations. 

1.  The  things  compared  are  not  similar.  There  is  no  antecedent  improbabiUty  in 
the  derivation  of  testaments  from  conveyance.  For  what  is  a  testament  T  In  fonn. 
doubtless,  in  the  Roman  Law,  it  was  the  nomination  of  an  heir,  but  in  sulkitance  i; 
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WM  A  means  of  proyiding  for  the  posthumons  diBtribiition  of  property.  Now,  there 
ia  nothing  unlikely  in  the  derivation  of  the  mode  of  conveying  property  after  death 
from  the  mode  of  conveying  it  during  life,  and  a  testament  was  substantially  a  con- 
veyance of  property  to  survivors.  But  contract  difiers  toto  eodo  from  conveyance ;  it 
is  at  the  opposite  pole  of  juridical  ideas.  It  u  the  standing  contrast  between  jnt  in 
rem  and  jui  in  permmam. 

2.  There  is  positive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  derivative  character  of  the  Roman 
Will ;  there  is  no  evidence,  so  far  as  known  to  the  writer,  of  the  derivation  of  the 
stipulation  from  the  nexum.  We  are  told  in  the  Digest  not  merely  that  the  maneipiUio 
gave  birth  to  the  form  of  the  testament,  but  also  by  whom  and  by  what  authority  the 
change  was  effected.  No  such  evidence,  either  from  Cicero  or  from  Gaius,  is  forth- 
coming in  the  case  of  stipulation.  The  absence  of  testimony  ia  not  conclusive,  but  it 
falls  short  of  conclusiveness  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  change  from  nexum  to 
stipulation  was  effected  by  an  agency  earlier  than  the  Prastorian.  Indeed,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  change,  if  effected  at  all,  was  not  made  by  the  Pnetor. 

The  force  of  this  argument  is  increased  when  we  remember  the  characteristics  of 
those  contracts  that  have  undoubtedly  arisen  from  the  nexum.  The  difference  between 
them  and  the  stipulation  is  so  marked  as  in  itself  almost  to  compel  us  to  assign 
another  origin  to  the  stipulation.  The  pignus  and  depotUum  are  equitable  contracts  ; 
the  stipulation  is  a  formal  contract :  the  equitable  contracts  were  established  by  the 
Prstor  ;  the  stipulation  is  older  than  the  Pnetors  :  these  contracts  are  but  slight 
deviations  from  the  conveyance  of  property  ;  the  stipulation  may  have  acts  and  for- 
bearances for  its  object :  the  equitable  contracts  are  all  bilateral  engagements,  where 
one  of  the  parties  has  performed  his  promise ;  the  stipulation  la  a  purely  unilateral 
contract.  The  development  of  contracts  re  from  nexum  offers  a  much  closer  analogy 
to  the  case  of  stipulation  than  the  genesis  of  the  Roman  Will  from  mancipatiOf  and  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  the  characteristics  of  the  equitable  contracts  add  probability 
to  the  theory  of  the  derivation  of  the  stipulation  from  the  nexum, 

3.  What  M.  Ortolan  asks  us  to  believe  is  that  at  some  time  or  other,  through  some 
agency  or  other,  the  nexum  was  divested  of  all  the  dramatic  and  solemn  part — ^the 
fictitious  sale  per  <u»  ei  Wbram — and  that  an  equal  legal  sanction  was  given  to  the  bare 
words,  being  the  informal  part  of  the  transaction.  You  have  but  to  leave  out  the 
ceremony,  the  five  witnesses,  the  balance -holder,  the  symbolic  transfer  of  the  bronze, 
and  there  remains  the  oral  or  nuncupative  part ;  that  is,  the  stipulation.  This  is 
asking  ns  to  make  a  very  clean  sweep  of  the  nexum;  a  demand  certainly  not  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  testaments.  When  the  Pretor  extended  the  testament 
made  by  mancipation,  he  retained  seven  witnesseM,  five  of  whom  represented  the 
old  five  witnesses,  one  represented  the  balance-holder,  and  the  other  the  familiae 
emptor.  To  a  stipulation,  however,  no  witnesses  were  necessary.  This  was  a  real 
defect^  for  which  not  even  an  imperfect  remedy  was  provided,  until  the  habit  of  com- 
mittii^  stipulations  to  writing  became  generaL 

But  there  is  a  stronger  answer  to  M.  Ortolan.  Drop  the  ceremonial  part  of  the 
nexum,  he  says,  and  there  remains  the  nuncupation  ;  that  is,  the  stipulation.  There 
could  not  be  a  greater  fallacy.  The  nuncupation  is  not  the  stipulation.  It  is  a  mere 
verbal  statement.  But  a  verbal  statement  (unless  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer) 
i«  a  poef,  not  a  stipulation.  There  is  no  greater  opposition  within  the  law  of  cuntraot 
than  that  between  a  pact  and  a  stipulation.  A  pact  was  not  supported  by  action;  a 
Btipolation  was  a  contract  Juris  eivilis.  We  might  be  tempted  to  listen  to  the 
hypothesis,  unsupported  as  it  is  by  positive  evidence,  if  it  explained  the  facts,  but  that 
is  exactly  what  the  hypothesis  in  question  does  not  do. 

Two  things  in  the  beginning,  one  thing  always,  characterised  the  stipulation.  In 
the  beginning,  the  word  tpondeo  alone  could  be  used — alone  had  any  legal  effect ;  from 
the  first  and  always,  the  verbal  statement  must  be  in  the  interrogative  form.  Does 
the  nexum  throw  any  light  on  the  exclusive  value  of  the  word«  pondeo  f    None  what- 
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ever,  for  there  is  no  evidence  connecting  thftt  word  with  the  mancipation.  Does  it 
explain  the  interrogative  form,  which,  looking  at  the  subject  historically,  maj  be 
called  the  essence  of  the  contract  ?  Not  any  more,  for  every  formula  handed  down  to 
us  as  belonging  to  the  transaction  per  aet  et  libran  is  direct  and  categorical,  not 
interrogative.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  evidence  is  worth  anything,  it  tells  the  other 
way.  Perhaps  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  interrogative  form  was  adopted  in  pbce 
of  the  fictitious  nale  per  aes  et  libram.  But  that  again  is  mere  conjecture ;  itaelf  a 
hypothesis  to  support  a  hypothesis.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  unavoidable, 
that  the  hypothesis  of  the  derivation  of  contract  from  conveyance,  through  the  nexnB, 
is  not  supported  by  evidence. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  stipulation  was  derived  from  the  nexum  it  must  have  been 
prior  to  the  XII  Tables,  and  that  means  really  in  the  prehistoric  age  of  Roman  Lav. 
The  burden  of  proof  rests  with  those  that  affirm  a  connection  between  the  stipulation 
and  the  nexum.  The  absence  of  positive  testimony  would  not  be  conclusive  ;  for 
although  the  stipulation  may  have  been  carved  out  of  the  nexum  in  prehistoric  times, 
traces  of  the  operation  might  continue  until  within  the  historic  period.  But  no  such 
traces  have  been  indicated.  The  nexum  had  five  witnesses ;  the  stipulation  required 
none.  In  the  examples  of  nexum  that  we  know  the  action  was  bonae  fidei ;  in 
stipulation,  the  remedy  was  stricU  juris.  So  far,  then,  as  the  records  of  Roman  Uv 
help  us  to  a  conclusion,  the  suggestion  that  **  contract "  is  the  offspring  of  **  propertj  " 
seems  really  to  have  no  other  support  than  its  own  inherent  faacinatioo. 

The  circumstance  that  we  know  very  little,  indeed  almost  nothing,  of  the  nexum, 
but  that  the  materials  for  a  history  of  the  stipulation  are  tolerably  abundant,  may  be 
explained  by  saying  that  the  nexum  belongs  to  a  hoary  antiquity,  and  was  supened^i 
by  its  more  versatile  and  useful  child,  the  stipulation.  But  it  may  also  be  explaineii 
by  the  suggestion  that  the  mancipatio  was  never  perverted  for  the  purpose  of  contrKt 
except  in  a  very  few  cases,  and  that  these  lost  nearly  all  their  importance  as  soon  si 
the  Praetor  introduced  equitable  actions. 

Finn.— EXTENSION  OF  EQUITABLE  CONTRACTS. 

I. — Innominate  Real  Contracts. 

Paul,  in  a  well-known  formula,  sums  up  all  the  cases  of  in- 
nominate contract.  Either,  says  he,  I  give  something  to  you 
in  order  that  you  may  give  something  to  me,  or  I  give  some- 
thing to  you  in  order  that  you  may  do  something  for  me;  or  I 
do  something  for  you  in  order  that  you  may  give  something  to 
me,  or  I  do  something  for  you  that  you  may  do  something  for 
me.  {Do  tibi  ut  des  ;  do  ut  facias  ;  facio  ut  des ;  facto  ut  facias,)  (D. 
19,  5,  5,  pr.)  This  classification  proceeds  upon  the  distinction 
between  a  promise  to  do  and  a  promise  to  give,  so  familiar  t^ 
Roman  lawyers,  owing  to  the  difference  between  a  definite  and 
an  indefinite  demand  {certa  and  incerta  intentio).  In  itself, 
however,  it  is  a  distinction  without  much  logical  value — the 
general  word  "  to  do  "  including  "  to  give."  It  omits, moreover, 
the  negative  form  "  not  to  do,"  for  that  may  equally,  with  the 
positive  form,  be  the  object  of  a  promise.  Paul's  formula  ought 
to  be  co-extensive  with  every  kind  of  contract,  and  had  bett^ 
be  expressed  thus : — 
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I  do  Bomething  in  order  that  you  may  do  something.  Facia 
utfaeicu. 

I  do  something  in  order  that  you  may  not  do  something. 
Fado  lit  nan  facias. 

I  abstain  from  doing  something  in  order  that  you  may  do 
something.     Non  fado  ut  facias. 

I  abstain  from  doing  something  in  order  that  you  may  not 
do  something.     Non  fado  ne  facias. 

It  will  be  convenient,  however,  to  ai*range  the  illustrations 
according  to  the  formula  of  Paul,  in  order  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  analogies  between  the  innominate  and  the  other 
contracts. 

I.  Dout  des.    I  give  that  you  may  give. 
1.  Analogy  to  sale.     Exchange  (Pennutatio). 
The  comparison  of  sale — the  giving  of  a  thing  for  money, 
with  exchange — ^the  giving  of  one  thing  for  another,  is  instruc- 
tive.    Sale  is  a  consensual  contract,   but  exchange  is  not. 
Hence  a  mere  agreement  to  exchange  was  without  obligatory 
force  until  one  of  the  parties  had  given  what  he  promised. 
(D.  19,  4,  1,  pr. ;  D.  19,  4,  1,  2 ;  C.  4,  64,  5.)    Moreover,  the 
duty  of  exchange  was  different  from  sale.     The  seller  was  not 
bound  to  make  out  a  good  title  ;  even  if  he  sold  what  was  not 
his   own,  the  contract  of  sale  was  good,  and  he  was  bound 
simply  to  compensate  the  buyer  when  evicted.     But  in  exchange 
both  parties  were  bound  to  make  a  good  title  ;  and  hence  if 
one  delivered  what  was  not  his  own,  the  contract  was  wholly 
void.     (D.  19,  4, 1,  3.) 

A.  gives  B.  a  Tue,  B.  promising  to  give  A.  in  exchange  a  horse.  B.  refuses  to  do 
so.  What  is  A.'b  right  ?  To  the  horse,  or  only  to  the  return  of  the  vase  ?  In  one 
pasaagv,  Paul  is  made  to  say  that  A.'s  right  is  merely  to  the  restitution  of  his  vase 
(D  19,  4,  1,  4) ;  but  in  another  passage  he  says  that  A.  has  an  option,  and  may, 
in  his  own  discretion,  demand  either  the  restitution  of  the  vase,  or  damages  for  the 
non-deUvery  of  the  horse.     (D.  19,  5,  6,  1.) 

In  exchange,  as  in  sale,  pending  delivery  the  thing  remained 
at  the  risk  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  to  belong,  and  he  that 
was  bound  to  deliver  was  responsible  only  for  reasonable  care. 
(D.  19,6,5,1.) 

2.  Analogy  to  sale.  Variations,  by  agreement,  in  the  essence 
of  the  contract. 

Changes  could  be  made  in  the  contract  of  sale  within  very 
extensive  limits.  But  no  variations  were  permitted  in  the 
essential  characteiistics.     It  a  contract  were  made  resembling 
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sale,  but  differing  in  an  essential  feature,  it  would  not  be  a 
consensual  contract,  but  could  be  enforced  only  as  an  equitable 
contract. 

JnliuB  gave  Attius  5  aurei^  Attins  aiulertaking  to  give  Juliiu  the  ownership  of  the 
shive  StichnR.  Before  being  delivered,  Stichua  died.  Could  Julius  demand  back  his 
money  ?  If  it  were  a  sale  he  could  not,  because  the  risk  attached  to  the  buyer  from 
the  moment  of  the  sale.  But  the  obligation  in  sale  was  not  to  make  out  a  good  title  ; 
it  was  simply  to  deliver.  This  case,  therefore,  is  not  a  sale,  and  Attius  being  unable 
to  give  Stichus,  who  has  died,  must  refund  the  money.     (D.  12,  4,  16.) 

Lucius  Titius  agrees  to  give  Gains  Seiu8  a  pearl,  to  be  returned  within  two  months, 
or  its  value,  estimated  at  10  atcm,  paid.  This  was  not  sale,  because  Gaius  Seius  had 
the.  option  of  returning  the  pearl :  nor  letting  on  hire,  because  there  was  no  considera- 
tion, no  sum  agreed  on  for  the  use  of  the  pearl :  nor  mandate,  because  if  Gaius  Seius 
could  sell  the  pearl  within  two  months  for  more  than  10  aureif  he  was  to  keep  the 
balance  :  nor  partnership,  because  if  there  was  any  profit,  it  all  went  to  Gaius  Seius. 
(D.  19,  3,  1,  pr. ;  D.  19,  5,  13,  pr.)  As  such  an  agreement  did  not  fall  within  any 
iif  the  consensual  contracts,  Gaius  Seius  could  not  compel  Lucius  Titius  to  give  him 
the  pearl ;  but  if  Titius  had  done  so.  he  could  by  an  action  in  factum  compel 
Gaius  Seius  to  restore  the  pearl  within  two  months,  or  pay  its  value.  (D.  19,  S, 
1,  pr.)     From  its  special  character  this  was  sometimes  called  the  adio  de  aettimaUk 

Suppose  now,  before  Gaius  Seius  has  sold  the  pearls,  or  the  two  months  have 
expired,  the  pearls  have,  without  his  fault,  been  lost,  who  is  to  bear  the  loss  ?  Ulpian, 
repeating  the  opinion  of  Labeo  and  Pomponius,  says  that  if  Titius  asked  Seius,  Titius 
must  bear  the  loss  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  Siius  asked  Titius,  Seius  must  bear  the  loss  ; 
.if  neither  specially  was  responsible  for  the  negotiation,  then  Seius  wss  to  answer  only 
for  reasonable  care.  (D.  19,  5,  17,  1.)  This  is  an  example  of  the  general  rule  de- 
termining the  amount  of  care  exigible  in  contracts.  If  Titius  made  the  request^ 
then  presumably  Seius  acted  out  of  favour ;  if  Seius  made  the  request,  presumably 
it  was  for  bis  own  profit ;  if  neither  specially,  then  presumably  it  was  for  the  benefit  of 
both ;  in  which  case  both  parties  answer  for  due  diligence,  but  not  for  accidental  loss. 

3.  Analogy  to  Letting  on  Hire. 

Titius  gives  the  loan  of  his  slave  Stichus,  who  is  a  carpenter,  for  a  month  to  Gaius, 
Gaius  agreeing  to  give  him  in  return  an  equal  time  of  Pamphilus,  also  a  carpenter. 
Gaius  refuses  to  do  so  after  Stichus  has  been  with  him  for  a  month.  Titius  cannot 
sue  for  hire,  because  an  exchange  of  the  use  of  slaves  is  not  a  price  (mercet  eerta). 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  he  has  actually  lent  Stichus,  he  can  by  the  actio  in  factum 
compel  Gaius  to  give  him  the  use  of  Pamphilus.     (D.  19,  5,  25.) 

4.  Analogy  to  Mutuum  or  Mandatnm, 

Licinius  asked  Victor  for  a  loan  of  money.  Victor  having  no  money,  gave  him  a 
vase  to  sell,  and  to  take  the  price  of  it  as  a  loan.  Licinius  sold  the  vase,  but  did  not 
use  the  money.  By  what  action  can  Victor  recover  it  ?  He  cannot  sue  for  it  as  a 
l(»an,  because  until  Licinius  has  used  the  money  there  is  no  mutuum.  Neither  is  this 
a  mandate,  because  it  was  not  the  intention  of  either  party  that  Licinius  should  be  the 
agent  of  Victor.  But  as  Victor  had  delivered  the  vase,  he  could  recover  the  price  of 
it  by  the  actio  in  factum.     (D.  19,  6,  19,  pr. ) 

'ntius  gave  Sempronius  30  aurn^  to  be  let  out  at  interest  by  the  latter.  Sem- 
pronius  undertook  to  pay  the  tribute  due  by  Titius,  Sempronius  being  charged  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum.  If  that  allowance  of  interest  exceeded 
the  tribate,  the  excess  was  to  belong  to  Titius ;  if  it  was  less,  the  deficit  was  to 
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tliminlsh  the  principal :  if  the  tribute  swallowed  up  more  than  the  principal  and 
interest,  Titios  must  refund  the  excess  to  Sempronius.  No  stipulation  was  made. 
The  interest,  taking  it  at  six  per  cent,  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  tribute.  By  what 
action  could  Titius  recover  the  surplus?  Not  by  the  actio  ex  mutuo,  because  as 
Sempronius  was  not  bound  to  return  the  principal  in  the  event  of  its  being  lost  with- 
out his  fault,  the  transaction  was  not  a  loan.  Nor  was  the  contract  a  mandate,  for  if 
Sempronius  got  more  for  the  money  than  six  per  cent.,  he  kept  the  excess  to  himself. 
The  remedy,  then,  was  by  actio  in  factum.     (D.  19,  5,  24.) 

5.  Analogy  to  Deposit. 

Titius  and  Seius  make  a  wager  {tpontio)^  and  each  deposits  a  ring  with  Sempronius, 
who  engages  to  give  both  to  the  wizmer.  Titius  wins.  Sempronius  refuses  to  give  up 
either  ring.  Titius  can  sue  him  by  the  actio  in  factum  praetcriptis  verbis;  not-  for 
deposit,  because  he  did  not  deposit  Seius'  ring.     (D.  19,  5,  17,  5.) 

Cornelius  gives  money  to  Seius  to  give  to  Titius,  if  he  succeeds  in  bringing  back 
the -fugitive  slave  of  Cornelius.  Titius  fails,  and  Seius  refuses  to  restore  the  money. 
This  is  not  a  case  of  deposit,  because  Seius  undertakes  not  merely  the  custody  of  the 
money,  which  is  all  that  is  involved  in  deposit,  but  also  a  special  trust  to  give  the 
money  to  Titius  in  a  certain  event.  Cornelius  will,  therefore,  recover  his  money  by 
the  actio  infadum  prtuncripiia  verbis.     (D.  19,  5,  18.) 

6.  Analogy  to  Commodatum, 

Titius  and  Gains  are  walking  by  the  Tiber,  when  Titius  asks  to  see  Gains'  ring. 
While  looking  at  it,  he  lets  it  fall,  and  it  mils  into  the  Tiber,  and  is  lost  Merely 
looking  at  a  ring  hardly  constitutes  a  use  within  the  meaning  of  comm^idAtumy  but 
Titius  could  be  sued  by  the  <ictio  in  factum  for  failing  to  return  the  ring  after  he  had 
looked  at  it.  (D.  19,  5,  23.)  If  the  ring  had  been  struck  out  of  his  hand  without 
any  fault  on  his  part,  Titius  would  not  have  been  responsible.     (D.  19,  6,  17,  2.) 

Seia  shows  a  ring  to  Julius,  who  undertakes  to  ascertain  its  value.  This  is  neither 
a  deposit  nor  a  loan  {commodatum)  of  the  ring.  Suppose,  then,  Julius  refuses  to  give 
it  back,  or  by  his  negligence  loses  it,  what  remedy  has  Seia)  Or  suppose  Julias 
sends  it  by  a  careless  servant,  who  loses  it  on  the  way.  If  Seia  wished  to  sell  the 
ring,  and  Julius  gratuitously  undertook  to  make  inquiries  for  her,  he  is  not  answer- 
able merely  for  his  own  or  the  messenger's  negligence  ;  but  if  Julius  for  his  own 
purposes  procured  the  custody  of  the  ring,  he  was  bound  to  answer  for  his  own 
negligence,  and  also  for  the  messenger's,  if  the  latter  was  not  a  trustworthy  person. 
(D.  18,  6,  10,  1 ;  D.  13,  6,  11 ;  D.  18,  6,  12  ;  D.  19,  5,  1,  2.) 

Calpumins  vrished  to  buy  plate,  and  Titius,  a  goldsmith,  sent  some  for  inspection. 
This  is  evidently  neither  deposit  nor  loan.  Calpurnius  did  not  approve  the  spedmens, 
and  sent  them  back  by  his  slave  Stichus.  On  the  way  Stichus  was  beaten  and 
robbed  of  the  plate.  The  loes  falls  on  Titius.  If,  however,  it  had  been  stolen  from 
Stichus,  hiB  master  would  have  had  to  pay  for  his  negligence.  (D.  19,  6,  20,  2 ;  D. 
19,  5, 17,  i.) 

Titius  gives  Seius  some  cups,  Seius  undertaking  to  return  either  the  cups  or  their 
weight  of  equally  good  silver.  This  is  not  commodatum^  because  the  obligation  is  not 
to  return  the  identical  cups*  and  the  remedy  is  by  the  actio  in  factum.  (D.  19, 
5,  26.) 

Titius  owes  money  to  Maevius,  and  Maevius  to  Sempronius.  Titius,  in  order  to 
procure  delay  from  Maevius,  gave  him  some  golden  vessels  that  he  might  give  them 
as  a  pledge  to  Sempronius.  This  is  not  a  commodatum  with  Maevius,  because  there 
is  a  consideration  for  the  use  ;  nor  is  it  locatio  conduetio,  because  the  consideration 
— the  granting  a  respite  to  Titioa — iB  not  a  pecuniary  one.    (D.  18,  7»  27.) 
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IL—DO  UT  FACIAS. 

1.  Analogy  to  Letting  on  Hire. 

TiUus  repairs  the  house  of  GaiuB  on  condition  that  Gaiaa  shall  repair  a  hooM  of 
^tius.  This  is  not  loeatio  c&nductio,  because  it  is  an  exchange  of  services  for  service^ 
not  of  services  for  money.  Gaius  must^  however,  repair  the  house  of  Titios,  or  be 
amerced  in  damages  by  the  actio  in  factum.     (D.  19,  5,  5,  2.) 

Julius  allows  Attius  to  dig  for  chalk  in  his  land,  Attius  agreeing  to  fill  up  the 
excavations.  Attius  does  not  do  sa  He  may  be  sued  by  Julius  by  the  a^tio  in  factum. 
(D.  19,  5, 16,  pr.)  The  actio  loeati  would  not  lie^  because  no  rent  was  paid  for  the  use 
of  the  land. 

SemprouiuB  gives  his  slave  Stichus  to  Maevius,  who  undertakes  to  manumit  him. 
After  the  time  agreed  upon,  or  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed,  Maevius  fails  to 
manumit  Stichus.  Sempronius  can  either  reclaim  the  slave  (by  a  eondictio),  or  ask 
damages  for  non-performance  of  the  agreement  if  the  slave  has  been  injured  or  made 
away  with.     (D.  19,  6,  5,  2.) 

Sempronius  gives  Maevius  10  aurd  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  manumit  his 
slave  Pamphilus.  Maevius  delays  the  manumission.  Sempronius  can  then  sue 
Maevius  for  damages  if  he  would  have  derived  any  benefit  from  the  manumission  of 
Pamphilus.  If,  however,  Sempronius  derives  no  benefit  from  the  manumission,  he 
can  reclaim  his  money.     (D.  19,  6,  7.) 

Sempronius  gives  his  slave  Stichus  to  Maevius  on  condition  that  Maevius  shall 
manumit  his  slave  Arethusa.  Maevius  mantmiits  Arethusa,  and  afterwards  is  evicted 
from  Stichus,'  who  is  taken  from  him  in  a  lawsuit  at  the  instance  of  the  true  owner. 
If  Sempronius  knew  that  he  was  not  owner  his  conduct  is  fraudulent,  and  he  would  be 
amenable  to  the  acUo  dc  dolo;  if  he  were  a  hona  fide  possessor,  he  is  still  liable  in 
damages  by  an  actio  in  factum.    (D.  2,  14,  7,  2.) 

III.— FaCIO  UT  DBS. 

At  this  point  the  analogy,  with  the  nominate  contracts, 
becomes  weak,  and  considerable  doubt  prevailed,  even  in  the 
time  of  Paul,  whether  in  the  absence  of  fraud  such  contracts 
could  be  enforced.  But  the  texts  are  quite  clear  that  in  this 
case  also  the  principle  of  the  equitable  contracts  should  apply. 

Titius  having  lost  a  slave,  offers  a  reward  to  the  finder.  Gaius  pursues  and  restores 
the  slave.  Has  Gaius  any  right  to  recover  the  promised  reward  f  Ulpian  observes 
that  such  a  promise  could  not  be  called  a  nude  pact,  incapable  of  supporting  an  action ; 
what  it  was,  however,  he  felt  some  difficulty  in  stating  {habet  in  te  neffoiium  aUquod). 
(Jipian  at  this  point  nearly  struck  upon  the  principle  of  valuable  consideration ;  but 
he  goes  off  without  making  the  discovery,  and  says  the  remedy  is  the  actio  in  factum, 
unless  perhaps  the  action  for  fraud  would  lie  {actio  de  dolo).     (D.  19,  5, 15.) 

Seia  wrote  a  letter  to  Lucius  Titius,  saying  that  if  he  still  had  the  affection  for  her 
that  he  once  had,  he  was,  on  receipt  of  the  letter,  to  sell  his  property  and  go  to  her ; 
and  she  promised  him  a  salary  of  10  aurei  a  year  during  her  life.  Titius  sold  off  his 
property  and  went.  If  there  was  nothing  improper  {contra  bonoi  mores)  in  the 
arrangement,  he  could  recover  the  salary.    (D.  44,  7,  61,  1.) 

IV.—FaCIO  UT  FACIAS. 

Titios  has  a  slave  Stichus,  the  son  of  Gaius,  and  Gaius  has  a  slave  Pamphilus,  the 
■on  of  Titios.  Titius  agrees  to  manumit  Stichus,  and  Graius  to  manumit  Pamphilus. 
Titius  does  so ;  but  Gaius  refuses.    Titius  has  an  action  {in  factum  practcripUs  verbis) 
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Against  Qaifu  to  recover  the  valae  of  Stichns,  whom  he  has  manumitted.  (D.  19,  5, 
6.  5.) 

Titias  has  a  debtor  in  Carthage,  and  Gains  a  debtor  in  Rome.  Titins  and  Gains 
agree  that  Titins  shall  collect  and  keep  the  debt  in  Rome,  aod  Gains  collect  and 
keep  the  debt  in  Carthage.  This  resembles  mandate,  but  differs  from  it  in  a  material 
point.  If  each  collected  the  debt  as  agent  at  the  cost  and  risk  of  the  principal,  it 
would  be  mandate  ;  but  in  this  contract  they  exchange  debts,  and  each  takes  upon 
himself  the  whole  cost  and  risk  of  collection.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  expense  incurred  by  one  is  a  set>off  to  the  expense  incurred  by  the  other ;  and  it 
might  be  argued  that  in  collecting  the  debt  each  acts  as  an  agent,  but  that  the 
responsibility  of  each  as  principal  has  been  compounded  by  special  agreement.  Paul, 
however,  considers  it  the  safer  course  to  treat  the  case  not  as  mandate,  but  by  the 
<ietio  in  factum  praeseriptis  verbis,     (D.  19,  6,  5,  4.) 

Sempronius  and  Maevius  mutually  agree  that  Sempronius  shall  put  up  a  building 
on  the  land  of  Maevius,  and  Maevius  build  on  the  land  of  Sempronius.  In  this  case, 
also,  the  safest  remedy,  if  Sempronius  has  built  and  Maevius  refuses,  is  the  actio  in 
factum  praetcriptit  verbis,    (D.  19,  5,  5,  4.) 

SiXTR.— EXTENSION  OF  CONTRACTS  FOR  VALU^ 

ABLE  CONSIDERATION. 

Agreements  (Pacta). 

The  class  of  consensual  contracts,  like  that  of  equitable  con- 
tracts, was  at  first  limited  to  a  small  number  of  specified  agree- 
ments. But  just  as  the  principle  of  the  equitable  contracts 
suggested  and  necessitated  the  class  of  innominate  real  con- 
tracts, so  the  principle  of  the  consensual  contracts  would  seem 
to  justify  a  wide  extension  of  the  class  of  contracts  in  which 
consent  alone  should  give  rise  to  actions. 

But  this  step  was  not  taken.  The  jurists  failed  to  extract 
the  principle  of  valuable  consideration  from  the  contracts  where 
it  was  implicitly  admitted.  The  Boman  law  refused  to  enforce 
any  promise  the  value  of  which  could  not  be  measured  in 
money ;  if  it  had  gone  so  far  as  to  proclaim  that  there  must  be 
a  consideration  also  of  money  or  money's  worth,  it  would  have 
attained  the  goal  to  which  it  was  constantly  and  unconsciously 
tending,  but  which  it  never  actually  reached.  We  have  now 
to  consider  how  far  the  Romans  succeeded  in  filling  up  the 
blank  in  their  system  due  to  their  failure  to  apprehend  and 
apply  the  principle  of  valuable  consideration. 

With  regard  to  an  agreement  between  any  two  persons  con- 
taining any  unfulfilled  promise,  the  law  may  take  one  of  several 
courses.  (1)  It  may  regard  the  promise  as  wholly  void,  so  that 
even  if  it  is  fulfilled,  it  will  order  restitution.  (2)  It  may  not  go 
so  far  as  to  order  restitution,  but  it  may  refuse  in  any  way  to 
give  effect  to  the  promise,  if  the  promiser  declines  to  fulfil  it.  (3) 
If  there  are  reciprocal  promises,  it  may  recognise  the  agreement 

2  M 
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80  far  as  to  refuse  its  assistance  to  a  promisee,  with  reference  to 
that  agreement,  unless  he  also  performs  his  promise.  (4)  It  may 
compel  the  promiser  to  fulfil  his  promise,  or  answer  in  damages 
for  non-performance.  In  respect  of  the  two  first-mentioned 
courses,  we  may  briefly  say  that  the  agreement  in  law  is  void. 
The  last  two  courses  indicate  a  difference  of  treatment  adopted 
by  the  Roman  law.  Those  agreements  (with  the  limitation 
presently  to  be  noted)  that  the  law  does  not  directly  enforce, 
but  which  it  recognises  only  as  a  valid  ground  of  defence,  are 
called  Pacts  {Pacta),  Those  agreements  that  are  enforced — ^in 
other  words,  are  supported  by  actions — are  called  Contracts 
{Contractus).  These  terms  are  ancient.  Pactum  is  found,  as 
a  verb,  in  the  XII  Tables.  The  thing,  if  not  the  name  of  con- 
tract, is  still  more  ancient.  Contractus  was  the  name  for  all 
those  conventions  or  agreements  that  were  recognised  and 
enforced  by  actions.  The  exceptions  are  few,  beloug  to  a  late 
period,  and  will  be  duly  signalised. 

History  of  Paots. 

1.  Pacts  in  relation  to  Delicts. 

In  the  XII  Tables  a  provision  is  made  that  if  one  breaks  the 
limb  of  another,  unless  he  is  forgiven,  he  must  submit  to  liis  own 
being  broken.  {Si  membrwn  rupsit  ni  cum  eo  pacit  talio  esto,) 
The  punishment  of  retaliation  could  not  be  avoided  except  by 
coming  to  terms  with  the  injured  person.  This  is  an  example 
of  the  rule  that  an  agreement  to  waive  an  action  for  a  delict 
is  binding,  and  a  good  answer  to  the  action.  (D.  2, 14,  7,  14.) 
The  effect  of  such  a  pact  was  entirely  to  take  away  the 
sufferer's  right  of  action.  A  special  defence  was  not  necessary, 
but  if  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  sufferer  had  agreed  not 
to  sue  the  wrong-doer,  he  was  defeated.     (D.  2, 14, 17,  1.) 

2.  Pacts  in  relation  to  the  Divestitive  Facts  of  Contract 

At  some  period,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  but 
which  was  certainly  before  the  time  of  Cicero  {De  Orat.  2,  24  ; 
Pro  Puhlio  Quintio,  5),  the  Praetor  inserted  a  provision  in  his 
edict,  making  a  pact  a  good  defence  to  an  action  on  contract,  as 
well  as  to  an  action  on  a  delict.  He  said  (D.  2, 14, 7, 7),  "  I  will 
support  all  pacts  that  do  not  sin  against  good  faitli  or  any 
Statute,  PlelAsdtnm^  Senatus  Consultum,  or  Imperial  Constitution, 
and  which  are  not  an  evasion  of  these."  ^ 


1  Pacta  conventa^  quae  neque  dolo  malo^  neque  adveraud  Uges^  PlebucUa,  SentUiu 
ContuUa,  edicta  prineipum,  neque  quofraus  cui  eotMrnfaU,  facia  trunt,  tervabo. 
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The  pact  speciallj  in  view  of  the  Praator  was  doubtless  the 
pact  of  release  {de  non  petendo).  Each  contract  had  its  special 
divestitive  as  it  had  its  special  investitive  facts.  A  contract 
per  ae9  et  libram  could  be  dissolved  only  per  aes  et  libram.  A 
literal  contract  was  terminated  by  writing ;  a  stipulation  by  a 
stipulatioru  A  mere  verbal  release  from  a  formal  contract  had 
no  effect.  But  it  would  have  been  against  good  conscience  to 
allow  a  person  to  reimpose  upon  another,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  forms  of  law,  an  obligation  that  he  had  deliberately^ 
though  informally,  cancelled.  The  PrcBtor,  therefore,  by  in- 
serting an  eaeeptio  in  the  pleadings,  practically  enabled  any 
contract  to  be  dissolved  by  mere  consent,  without  any  formality. 
A  technical  distinction  was  still  preserved.  When  a  contract 
was  dissolved  by  its  appropriate  divestitive  fact,  it  was  said  to 
be  extinguished  ipso  jure^  so  that  it  could  no  longer  support  an 
action.  But  when  the  release  was  made  by  a  pact,  the  contracts 
of  etipulatio  and  expensUatio  were  not  held  to  be  dissolved ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  still  in  contemplation  of  law  sub- 
sisting, btit  if  attempted  to  be  enforced  would  be  defeated  by 
the  insertion  of  a  special  defence  in  the  pleading  {exeeptio  pacti). 

Moreover,  if  a  debtor  has  agreed  with  his  creditor  that  he  shall  not  be 
saed  for  payment,  still  none  the  less  he  remains  under  the  obligation.  For 
by  a  mere  agreement  obligations  are  not  in  every  case  dissolved.  The 
action  is  therefore  available  against  him  in  which  the  plaintiff  uses  as 
his  intentio  Si  paret  eum  dare  oporters  (if  it  appears  that  he  ought  to 
give).  But  it  is  unfair  that,  despite  his  agreement,  he  should  be  condemned ; 
and  therefore  he  can  defend  himself  by  the  exeeptio  pacti  conventi^    (J. 

4,  13,  3) 

Thus,  in  effect,  although  not  in  form,  the  Praetor,  by  sanc- 
tioning informal  releases,  took  away  all  necessity  for  resorting 
to  the  formal  releases.  In  other  words,  the  pact  of  release 
superseded  the  formal  divestitive  facts. 

3.  PajoU  in  relation  to  the  Investitive  Facts  of  Contract. 

In  describing  the  consensual  contracts,  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  distinction  between  those  rights  and  duties  that  were 
annexed  to  each  contract  by  law,  and  those  that  were  added 
by  special  agreement  of  the  parties.  Such  a  special  agreement 
was  called  "  added  pact "  (pactum  adjectum).  (D,  2, 14, 7, 5.)  The 
effect  of  such  a  pact  differed  according  as  the  contract  was 
stricti  juris  or  honaefidei.  The  stipulation  expensilatio^  and  mutuutn 
are  contracts  stricti  juris;  all  others  are  bonaejidei, 

(1.)  In  contracts  boftae  fidei  a  pact  had  a  difierent  effect. 
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according  as  it  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  contract  and  as 
part  of  it,  or  subsequently.  Those  made  at  the  time  of  the 
contract,  and  as  part  of  it  (in  continenti),  were  of  equal  validity 
with  the  contract  itself  (pacta  conventa  inesse  bonae  fidei  judiciUy 
(D.  2,  14,  7,  5.)  This  would  seem  to  be  a  plain  dictate  of 
common  sense.  In  a  consensual  contract,  for  example,  where  no 
form  was  required,  what  could  be  more  reasonable  than  to  give 
effect  to  the  pacts  or  agreements  made  by  the  parties  f  And 
yet,  as  we  have  seen  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  contract  of 
sale,  that  view  was  by  no  means  at  first  accepted  by  the  Roman 
law.  Variations  or  additions  to  the  primitive  or  naked  contract 
of  sale  could  at  first  be  made  only  by  the  solemn  form  of  stipu- 
lation, and  were  enforced  by  the  action  given  to  stipulation.  At 
length,  however,  the  liberal  opinion  of  Sabinus  triumphed,  and 
it  was  held  that  all  terms  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  a  con- 
tract bonae  fidei  as  part  of  the  contract  were  to  be  enforced  by 
the  same  action  as  the  contract  itself.  (D.  18,  5,  6 ;  D.  18,  1, 
6, 1 ;  D.  19, 1, 11,  6 ;  D.  19,  1,  11,  8 ;  D.  18,  3,  4,  pr.) 

Pacts  made  not  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  but  subsequently 
(ex  tntervallo),  either  varying  the  terms  of  the  contract,  or 
wholly  or  partially  dissolving  it,  could  be  used  as  a  defence 
(exceptio)  to  an  action  on  the  contract.  But  it  did  not  follow 
that  such  a  pact  would  support  an  action.  For  the  rule  here 
applied,  that  a  nude  pact  was  available  as  a  plea  in  defence, 
but  could  not  be  enforced  by  action.^  The  distinction  is  not 
without  reason.  A  pact  made  at  the  time  of  the  contract  is 
within  the  consideration  of  the  contract ;  but  a  pact  made  sub- 
sequently is  either  gratuitous  or  supported  by  a  new  consid- 
eration. It  would,  therefore,  be  quite  logical  and  consistent  to 
refuse  to  subsequent  pacts  any  effect  except  byway  of  defence. 

The  rules  adopted  by  the  Roman  jurists  were  as  follows : — 
If  the  subsequent  pact  affects  the  essence  of  the  contract 
{natura  or  substantia  contractus)^  such  as  the  price  in  a  contract 
of  sale,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  new  contract  relating  to  the  same  subject- 
matter  as  the  old,  and  superseding  it.  It  therefore  gave  rise 
to  an  action.  If,  however,  the  pact  does  not  vary  the  essence 
of  the  contract,  but  only  such  collateral  rights  and  duties  as 
could  have  been  inserted  at  the  making  of  the  contract,  it 
cannot  be  enforced  by  action,  but  is,  as  in  other  cases,  avail- 
able only  as  a  plea  in  defence.     (D.  18, 1,  72,  pr. ;  D.  2,  14, 7,  5.) 

*  Nuda  paetio  obligationem  non  parit,  ted  parU  excepttanem,     (D.  2, 14,  7,  4.) 
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Titiun  buys  a  slave  from  Maevius  ;  and  after  the  sale  it  was  agreed  that  Maevius 
should  give  the  usual  security  against  eviction  with  sureties.  If,  now,  Maevius 
refuses  to  give  sureties,  he  cannot  be  sued  upon  the  pact ;  but  if  he  has  not  got  his 
price,  he  will  be  repelled  in  suing  for  it  if  he  does  not  give  the  sureties  according  to 
his  promise.  If  he  has  actually  received  his  price,  the  buyer  has  no  remedy.  (D.  18, 
1,  72,  pr.) 

(2.)  In  contracts  atricti  juris  the  rule  was  somewhat  diflFerent. 
A  subsequent  pact  (pactum  ex  intervallo)  relating  to  a  stipulation 
expensilatioy  or  miUuumy  has  no  other  effect,  in  any  case,  than  as 
a  defence  (exceptio).  It  is  even  a  question  whether  a  pact 
made  at  the  same  time  as  the  contract,  with  the  view  of  modi- 
fying it,  could  be  treated  as  part  of  the  contract.  In  the  case 
of  siipulaiio  and  mutuuniy  however,  to  some  extent  this  was 
admitted.  Thus,  if  all  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  not  em- 
braced in  the  stipulation,  but  some  were  omitted,  these  were 
regarded  as  contained  in  the  stipulation.     (D.  12, 1,  40.) 

An  agreement  was  made  for  a  loan,  and  that  so  long  as  interest  was  paid  the 
principal  should  not  be  demanded.  The  return  of  the  money  was  promised  by  stipula- 
tion, without  any  reference  to  the  agreement  about  the  return  of  the  principaL  It 
was  held  that  the  condition  must  be  regarded  as  if  it  had  been  part  of  the  stipulation, 
p.  2, 14,  4,  3.) 

I  give  you  10  attrei,  and  you  agree  to  repay  20.  The  debtor  is  not  bound  to 
restore  more  than  10.    (D.  2,  14,  17,  pr.) 

I  give  you  10  aurei,  and  you  agree  to  repay  9.  The  debtor  is  bound  to  repay  9, 
and  not  more.     (D.  12, 1,  11,  1.) 

Pacts  enforced  by  Action. 

A  simple  agreement  {pactum)  could  not  originate  a  contract. 
It  was  used  to  dissolve  a  contract,  or  to  vary  and  amplify  the 
usual  terms  of  a  contract,  but  not  to  create  one.  Pact49  were 
auxiliary  to  contracts.  But  in  a  very  few  cases,  pacts  were,  to 
employ  a  common  metaphor,  clothed  with  actions,  and  thus 
practically  elevated  to  the  position  of  the  consensual  contracta 
The  cases  are,  indeed,  fewer  than  is  sometimes  stated.  Thus, 
an  agreement  of  compromise  (transactio)^  unless  there  was  a 
stipulation,  or  something  given  or  retained  (that  is,  unless 
there  were  a  contract  re  or  verbis),  did  not  support  an  action. 
(D.  2,  15,  2  ;  C.  2,  4,  38.)  But  in  two  cases  the  Prastors,  and 
in  two  others  the  Emperors,  did  undoubtedly  raise  certain 
pacts  to  the  level  of  contracts.  To  the  Prsetor  is  due  the 
pact  of  hypotheca,  which  has  been  already  described.  Even 
more  ancient  than  hypotheca  is  the  pactum  de  constituto,  which, 
as  mainly  a  form  of  suretyship,  will  be  discussed  under  the 
head  of  Accessory  Contracts. 
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The  Emperors  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  enacted  in  AJ). 
428,  that  a  mere  agreement  to  give  a  dowry  should  be  binding 
without  any  atipulatio,  (C.  5,  11,  6.)  Thus  was  added  to  the 
investitive  facts  of  the  dos  the  pactum  de  constituenda  dote. 

Finally,  Justinian  sanctioned  the  greatest  change  of  all — 
the  pactum  danationis.  Before  this,  a  promise  without  considera- 
tion was  not  valid,  unless  made  by  stipulation.  (Vat.  Frag. 
264^:  263:  310.)  Justinian  put  a  promise  to  give  a  thing 
gratuitously  on  the  same  footing  as  if  a  price  had  been  agreed 
upon.  Up  to  this  time  an  agreement,  not  involving  a  valuable 
consideration,  required  either  to  be  invested  with  a  solemn 
form  (nexum,  stipulation  expensilaHo)^  or  to  have  been  performed 
by  one  of  the  parties,  to  give  it  legal  validity.  By  giving  an 
action  to  support  a  mere  informal  promise  of  a  gift,  Justinian 
departed  from  the  unbroken  tradition  of  Roman  law.  He  may 
have  been  led  to  adopt  this  course  by  one  of  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  the  formal  contract — the  stipulatio — ^had  lost 
much  of  its  solemnity ;  it  was  divided  by  a  very  thin  line  in- 
deed from  a  pact.  The  stipulation  was  in  the  form  of  question 
and  answer  ;  the  pact  was  not.  Even  this  thin  partition  was 
removed  if  the  agreement  were  put  in  writing,  for  an  allegn- 
tion  in  writing  that  the  form  of  stipulation  had  been  observed, 
could  not  be  overthrown  by  calling  evidence  to  prove  that  it 
had  not.  But,  in  the  second  place,  Justinian  had  mainly  in  his 
eye  gifts  for  pious  purposes.  He  declares  with  warmth,  that 
when  gifts  are  promised  to  religious  persons  or  for  pious  uses, 
to  refuse  fulfilment  merely  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  legal 
formality  showed  not  only  a  want  of  moral  principle,  but  en- 
dangered the  salvation  of  the  promise-breaker — provoked  not 
merely  an  action  at  law,  but  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  Justinian, 
therefore,  enacted  that  all  promises  of  gifts  should  bind,  not 
only  the  promisor  but  his  heirs,  as  well  as  be  executed  even  to 
the  heirs  of  the  promisee.     (C.  8,  54,  35,  5.) 
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CORREALITY— JOINT  OBLIGATIONS. 


(IN  80LIDUM  OBLIQARI-CORREL) 

Hitherto  it  has  been  assumed  that  there  were  only  two 
parties  to  a  contract — a  debtor  and  a  creditor.  We  must  now 
consider  the  effect  of  adding  one  or  more  persons ;  for  there 
may  be  several  creditors  and  one  debtor,  or  several  debtors  and 
one  creditor,  or  several  debtors  and  several  (creditors. 

The  multiplication  of  parties  in  a  legal  relation  is  not  peculiar 
to  contract.  In  almost  every  legal  transaction  there  may  be 
more  than  two  parties ;  and  when  that  happens,  modifications 
in  the  legal  relation  necessarily  follow.  The  character  of  those 
modifications  must  necessarily  be  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  subject-matter ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  law,  we  find  a  corresponding  difference  of  treatment. 

"When  a  Delict  was  committed  by  several  persons,  their 
liability  differed  according  as  the  delict  descended  from  the 
old  jxis  civile^  or  owed  its  introduction  to  the  Preetor,  In 
the  first  category  are  injuria,  fuTium,  m  bonorum  raptorum,  and 
damnum  injuria.  (D.  47,  10,  34 ;  J.  4,  1,  11  ;  D.  47,  8,  2,  16  ; 
D.  9,  2, 11, 2.)  The  rule  was  that  each  of  several  persons  com- 
mitting one  of  those  delicts  was  separately  liable  to  pay  the 
full  penalties  or  compensation  incurred,  as  if  he  alone  had  com- 
mitted the  offence ;  and  thus  the  person  injured  could  recover 
as  many  penalties  or  compensations  as  there  were  delinquents. 
The  explanation  of  the  rule  given  by  Ulpian  is  stated  too 
broadly.!  It  is  true  that  by  the  XII  Tables,  injuria  (D.  9, 2, 2, 1) 
was  a  penal  action,  and  so  was  the  action  on  the  lea  Aquilia^ 
when  the  defendant  disputed  his  liability ;  but  penal  actions 
introduced  by  the  Praetor,   as  we  shall  see  presently,  were 

^  Nunquam  aetiones  poenaUs  de  eadcm  pecunia  concurrentet  alia  aliam  consumiL 
(D.  44,  7,  60.) 
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governed  by  a  different  rule.  The  reason  of  the  rule  is  that 
the  actions  for  delict  were  quasi-criminal,  and  the  rule  of 
criminal  law  was  applied,  that  when  several  join  in  a  crime, 
each  is  punished  separately,  and  does  not  escape  by  the  punish- 
ment of  the  others.  It  would  have  been  absurd  in  the  case  of 
such  joint  offences  to  lighten  the  penalties  by  dividing  them 
among  the  delinquents.  Accordingly,  when  the  action  did  not 
partake  of  a  quasi-criminal  character,  but  was  simply  for  the 
recovery  of  stolen  property  or  its  value  (condictio  furtivct),  a 
different  rule  was  followed.  Each  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
theft  was  liable  to  be  sued,  even  although  the  property  might 
be  in  the  possession  of  some  of  the  others  ;  but  if  one  paid  the 
amount,  all  the  rest  were  released.  (C.  4,  8,  1.)  On  the  other 
hand,  if  an  injury  was  done  by  one  person  to  property  belong- 
ing to  several  persons,  each  of  those,  but  not  more  than  one, 
could  sue  the  delinquent  for  penalties.  (D.  44,  7,  53,  pr.)  In 
this  case,  the  amount  recovered  must  be  divided  among  the 
joint  owners. 

The  rule  adopted  in  the  condictio  furtiva  was  applied  by  the 
PrsBtor  to  all  offences  established  by  his  edict,  whether  a 
penalty  was  imposed  or  compensation  only  was  allowed.  The 
delicts  introduced  by  the  Praetor  partook  of  the  character  of 
civil  wrongs  rather  than  of  crimes ;  and  if  the  sufferer  obtained 
full  satisfaction,  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  allow  him 
to  recover  as  many  sets  of  damages  as  there  were  wrongdoers. 
Therefore,  while  any  one  of  the  co-delinquents  might  be  sued, 
or  all  in  succession,  if  need  be,  if  the  penalty  or  adequate  com- 
pensation was  paid  by  one,  the  others  were  released.  This 
rule  applied  to  persons  responsible  for  things  thrown  or  poured 
out  of  a  room  into  the  street  (de  effusis  et  dejectis)  (D.  9,  3, 
1,  10 ;  D.  9,  3,  8)  ;  to  forcible  interference  with  in  jus  vocaiio 
(D.  2,  7,  5,  3)  ;  to  interference  with  appearance  in  judido 
(D.  2,  10,  1,  4) ;  to  the  actio  de  dolo  (D.  4,  3,  17,  pr.) ;  to  the 
action  for  metus  (D,  4,  2,  14,  15  ;  D.  4,  2,  15).  The  delinquent 
compelled  to  pay  bad  no  right  of  contribution  against  his  co- 
delinquents,  if  it  was  a  case  of  wilful  wrong-doing.*  But  if 
not,  as  in  things  effusa  or  ejecta^  the  one  compelled  to  pay 
could  recover  a  proportion  of  the  penalty  from  those  jointly 
liable  with  him,  by  the  €u:iio  pro  socio,  if  they  were  partners ; 
and  if  not,  then  by  an  actio  utilis,     (D.  9,  3,  4.) 

^  Nee  enim  iUla  tociet<u  mal^cionim  vd  communicatio  jtuta  damni  vx  ma.lfjicio. 
(D.  -27.  8,  1, 14.) 
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In  the  case  of  Property  a  different  class  of  considerations 
comes  into  play.  The  relation  of  joint  owners  is  determined 
by  the  maxim,  ubi  emolumentum,  ibi  senttt  et  onus.  If  a  slave 
or  animal,  belonging  to  several  persons,  does  harm,  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  require  the  sufferer  to  divide  his  claim  and  pro- 
ceed separately  against  each  owner.  Co-owners  are  jointly 
liable  to  third  parties,  and  any  one  of  them  may  be  sued  for 
the  whole  damaga  (D.  9,  4,  5,  pr. ;  D.  10,  3,  8,  4.)  But,  as 
between  themselves,  all  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  the 
joint  property  must  be  divided  in  proportion  to  their  shares. 

The  law  of  Inheritance  presents  us  with  an  instructive 
example  of  the  application  of  opposite  rules  in  the  same  case. 
In  so  far  as  an  inheritance  consisted  of  property,  all  the  co- 
heirs were  joint  owners.  But  debts  due  to  or  by  the  deceased 
were  divided  in  proportion  to  the  several  shares  of  the  co-heirs. 
Thus,  if  100  aurei  were  due  to  a  testator  and  he  had  four  heirs 
entitled  in  equal  shares,  each  of  the  heirs  can  sue  for  25  aurei, 
and  cannot  sue  for  more.  In  like  manner,  if  a  testator  owed 
100  aurei,  and  lefb  three  heirs,  one-half  to  one  heir,  and  the 
other  half  equally  between  the  other  two  heirs,  the  first  heir 
can  be  sued  for  50  aurei  only,  and  the  other  two  for  25  aurei  each. 
This  rule  was  a  hardship  to  the  debtors  or  creditors  of  the 
deceased,  for  it  might  involve  them  in  as  many  lawsuits  as 
there  were  heirs.  But  this  hardship  was  ignored,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  still  greater  hardship  that  the  rule  of  joint  obligation 
would  have  inflicted  upon  the  co-heirs.  Each  heir  was  bound 
to  pay  the  whole  debts  of  the  deceased,  even  if  no  property  or 
insufficient  property  were  left  to  pay  them ;  and  if,  in  addition  to 
this  liability,  each  heir  had  been  made  a  surety  for  his  co-heirs, 
there  would  have  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  reluctance 
of  nominated  heirs  to  accept  inheritances,  and  an  aggravation 
of  the  evil  that  legislation  persistently  attempted  to  remove. 

But  these  considerations  do  not  apply  where  a  joint  obliga- 
tion is  imposed  upon  two  or  more  heirs  by  a  testator.  Hero 
the  duties  of  the  co-heirs  are  determined  solely  by  the  intention 
of  their  testator.  His  will  is  the  sole  law.  Thus,  if  A.  or  B. 
or  A.  and  B.  (co-heirs)  are  required  to  give  10  aurei  to  C,  C.  may 
sue  either  A.  or  B.,  or  both ;  but  if  one  pays,  the  other  is  released.^ 
(D.  45,  2,  9,  pr. ;  D.  30,  8,  1 ;  D.  82,  25.)     Whether  if  A.  paid 

*  Si  cum  ano  actum  sit  et  tdutum,  alter  liberetur.  (D.  30,  8, 1.)  Mr  Posta  Bayn 
the  words  in  italios  are  an  interpolation,  and  were  not  true  in  the  time  of  Pomponiua, 
who  wrote  the  passage.    There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  necessity  for  this  suggestion. 
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the  whole,  he  could  compel  B.  to  pay  half,  depends  upon  the 
view  that  would  be  takeu  of  the  intention  of  the  testator. 

The  obligations  of  Co-Tutors  were  the  result  of  conflicting 
considerationa  On  the  one  hand,  children  were  so  much  at  the 
mercy  of  their  tutors,  tliat  it  was  necessary  to  hold  tutors  with 
a  very  tight  hand,  and  especially  to  prevent  fraud  by  permitting 
them  to  dispute  the  blame  among  themselves,  when  the  pro- 
perty of  the  pupil  was  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  office  of  tutor 
was  the  most  thankless  task  a  Roman  could  undertake.  He  re* 
ceived  no  payment,  he  could  not  refuse  the  office,  and  he  had  no 
choice  whatever  in  regard  to  the  persons  that  were  chosen  as  his 
colleagues.  These  considerations  were  made  to  yield  to  the 
imperious  necessity  of  protecting  helpless  in&nts.  In  reject 
of  the  pupil,  co-tutors  were  reciprocally  sureties  for  each  other, 
and  each  was  liable  for  the  delinquency  of  the  rest  (0.  5^ 
52,  2) ;  but  the  pupil  could  not  recover  compensation  twice 
over  by  suing  the  tutors  separately.  (D.  27,  3,  15 ;  D.  16,  3, 
1,  43.)  The  hardship  of  the  tutor's  lot  was  mitigated,  in  some 
cases,  by  the  beneficium  excussianU  (D.  26,  7,  3,  2) ;  the  bme^ 
ficium  cedendarum  actionum  (D.  46,  3,  95,  10 ;  C.  5,  52,  2),  and 
the  beneficium  divisionia  (D.  27,  3,  1,  11-13.)  (For  an  explana- 
tion of  these  terms,  see  pp.  568,  578.) 

The  question  of  joint-obligation  in  Contract  presents  a  con- 
trast to  the  instances  cited.  In  those  instances,  the  law  is 
varied  according  to  the  requirements  of  justice  or  policy,  in 
accordance  with  varying  circumstances.  But  in  contract^ 
joint-obligation,  like  every  other  question  arising  out  of  con- 
tract, is  deteimined  by  the  intention  of  the  parties.  The  rights 
and  liabilities  of  the  parties  are  determined  by  themselves. 
(C.  8,  40,  1 ;  C.  8,  40,  3.)  There  was,  however,  a  presumption 
in  favour  of  separate  as  against  joint-obligation.  Thus,  if  A. 
and  B.  promise  100  aurei  to  C,  and  the  intention  is  that  each 
shall  owe  50  aurei  to  C,  there  is  no  kind  of  joint-obligation, 
and  C.  can  sue  each  only  for  50  aurei  In  the  same  way,  A.  may 
promise  100  aurei  to  B.  and  C,  meaning  50  to  each.  A.  owes 
two  debts  of  50  aurei^  and  not  one  debt  of  100 ;  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  Digest,  A.  does  not  owe  100  aurei  in  solidum^  but 
a  pars  virilis  to  each.  Unless  by  express  terms,  or  from  the 
very  mode  of  contracting,  a  joint-obligation  was  shown  to  be 
contracted,  it  was  held,  as  in  the  above  cases,  that  the  debts 
were  divided.     (D.  45,  2,  11,  1 ;  D.  45,  2,  11,  2.) 
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But  if  the  intention  were  that  either  (bnt  not  both)  of  two 
creditors  shonld  be  entitled  to  eue  for  the  whole  100  aurei^  or 
that  either  (bnt  not  both)  of  two  debtors  should  be  liable  to 
pay  the  whole  100  aurei^  then  the  obligatiour  was  joint.  A  joint- 
obligation  exists  when  the  whole  debt  or  other  object  of  a  con* 
tract  maj  be  sued  for  bj  any  one  of  several  creditors,  or  may 
be  recovered  ftom  any  one  of  several  debtors.  Such  debtors 
are  said  to  be  bound  in  solidum  (that  is  for  the  whole),  and  they 
are  called  either  correi  promittendi  or  debendi  (D.  45,  2,  1),  or 
more  commonly  duo  rei  promittendi  (diu)  being  used  merely  by 
way  of  example).  Similarly ,  joint-creditors  are  called  correi 
etipulandi  or  credendi^  or  more  commOnly  duo  rei  stipulandi 
(D.  45,  2.) 

Definition. 

Obligations  of  tbis  sort  make  the  whole  due  to  each  stipulator,  and  bind 
each  promiser  for  the  whole.  And  yet  though  there  are  two  obligations  one 
thing  only  turns  on  them.  If,  therefore,  on  either  side  any  one  receives 
what  is  due  or  pays  it,  he  puts  an  end  to  the  obligation  of  all,  and  sets  all 
free.    (J.  3, 16,  I.) 

Some  writen  consider  that  thii  passage  does  not  oorrectly  or  fully  describe  cor- 
reality ;  It  is  a  description,  in  their  view,  of  solidarity  and  not  of  correal! ty.  As  to 
the  alleged  difference  between  solidarity  and  correality,  see  note  at  end  of  this  section. 
The  passage  is  intended  to  explain  the  form  of  joint-obligation  known  to  the  Roman 
law,  and  is  one  among  many  that  may  be  cited  in  disproof  of  the  alleged  distinction. 

Eights  and  Duties. 

A.  Duties  of  correi  promittendi  to  the  creditor,  and  rights  of 
correi  Btipulandi  against  the  debtor. 

1.  Each  of  several  joint-debtors  may  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  debt.  The  creditor  may  sue  any  one 
of  the  joint-debtora  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  debt 
(C.  8,  40,  3;  C.  8,  40,  2  ;  D.  45,  2,  3, 1 ;  D.  30,  8,  1)  ;  but  he 
cannot  be  compelled  so  to  divide  his  claim,  even  if  all  the  joint- 
debtors  are  solvent.  (D.  45,  2, 11,  pr.;  D.  19,  2,  47;  D.  46,  1, 
15,  1.) 

2.  Payment  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  one  of  several  joint- 
debtors,  is  a  discharge  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  other  joint- 
debtors.    (D.  46,  2,  31,  1 ;  D.  46,  3,  34,  1.) 

B.  Rights  of  coi'rei  as  between  themselvea 
(a)  Joint-creditors. 

If  one  of  several  joint-creditors  obtains  payment  of  the  whole 
debt,  must  he  share  it  with  the  other  creditors  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  intention  of  the  parties.    The 
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mere  fact  of  correality  is  not  conclusive.  The  mere  fact  that 
two  persons  have  each  separately  a  right  to  recover  a  sum, 
does  not  throw  light  on  the  question,  whether  the  sum,  when 
recovered,  is  to  be  retained  by  one,  or  divided  between  the 
two ;  or,  if  divided,  in  what  proportions.  If,  therefore,  a  credi- 
tor sought  to  obtain  a  share  from  his  co-creditor,  to  whom  the 
entire  debt  had  been  paid,  he  must  prove  aliunde  that  the  joint- 
obligation  was  entered  into  with  the  intention  that  the  proceeds 
should  be  divided  between  them  in  definite  sharea  The  action 
would  be  either  pro  socio  or  mandati. 

(B.)  Joint-debtors. 

Has  a  debtor,  who  has  paid  the  whole  debt,  any  right  of 
contribution  against  his  co-debtors  t  The  answer  must  again 
be,  that  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  agreement  of  the  parties. 
The  mere  fact,  however,  that  several  debtors  were  bound  in 
solidum,  did  not,  in  itself,  create  a  presumption  that  the  burden 
was  to  be  divided  in  definite  shares  between  them.  In  other 
words,  the  right  of  contribution  rests  not  upon  equity  (as  among 
co-sureties  it  does  in  English  law),  but,  where  it  exists,  upon 
contract.  All  that  the  joint-obligation  implies,  is  the  liability 
of  each  to  the  creditor  for  the  whole  debt ;  and  it  establishes  no 
presumption  as  to  the  manner  in  which  those  who  are  not  com- 
pelled to  pay,  should  assist  the  co-debtor  that  pays  for  all, 
although  co-debtors  were  in  substance  reciprocal  sureties  {reos 
promittendi  vice  mutua /idejussores).    (D.  45,  2,  11,  pr.) 

It  must  be  remembered  that  debtors  were  aided  by  the  pre- 
sumption of  law,  that  an  obligation  of  A.,  B.  and  C.  to  pay  a 
given  sum  was  divisible,  and  it  was  only  when  a  clear  intention 
to  the  contrary  was  proved,  that  A.,  or  B.  or  C.  could  separately 
be  sued  for  the  whole.  Persons  before  accepting  such  a  respon- 
sibility could  arrange,  that  although  the  debt  was  to  be  in 
solidunif  so  far  as  the  creditor  was  concerned,  it  should,  as 
between  themselves,  be  treated  as  divisible,  in  any  proportions 
they  might  fix.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  enforced  by 
an  actio  mandati.  But,  if  no  such  agreement  existed,  and  the 
co-debtors  were  not  partners,  one  who  was  called  upon  to  pay 
the  whole  had  no  action  against  his  co-debtors  to  compel  them 
to  contribute,  especially  when  the  joint-obligation  was  con- 
tracted by  stipulatio.  If,  however,  the  co-debtors  were  co- 
sureties, the  commonest  case  of  all,  the  transaction  itself 
afforded  a  presumption  that  the  intention  of  the  co-debtors  was 
to  share  the  burden  among  themselves,  although,  for  the  better 
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security  of  the  creditor,  they  were  each  liable  to  him  for  the 
whole.  But,  undoubtedly,  that  presumption  was  not  considered 
sufficient  to  support  an  actio  mandaii^  at  the  instance  of  the 
surety  that  paid  the  whole. 

The  jurists,  however,  met  the  surety  half  way.  He  could 
resist  an  action  brought  against  himself  alone,  unless  the 
creditor  first  transferred  to  him  his  right  to  sue  the  other 
debtors  {bmieficium  cedendarum  acHonum)  (p.  578).  Finally,  if 
the  surety  required  it,  a  creditor  was  compelled  by  a  rescript 
of  Hadrian  to  sue  all  the  solvent  co-sureties  (p.  578).  But  if  a 
surety  paid  voluntarily,  or  did  not  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
rescript,  he  had  no  claim  against  his  co-sureties.  (D.  46, 1,  39.) 
A  fortiori^  this  was  the  rule  when  the  co-debtors  were  not  co- 
sureties, and  when  consequently  no  inference  whatever  could 
be  drawn  from  the  mere  fact  of  a  joint-obligation. 

But  where  the  joint-obligation  did  not  arise  from  stipulaHo^ 
the  jurists  showed  a  strong  disposition  to  assist  one  of  several 
co-promisers  who  was  made  to  pay  the  whole.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  joint-sale  or  joint-hiring  (D,  19,  2,  47),  if  one  of  the  co- 
debtors  were  sued,  he  could  resist  payment  unless  the  creditor 
first  transferred  to  him  his  right  of  action  against  the  other 
debtors.  In  the  case  of  joint-mandate,  even  after  one  of  the 
co-mandators  had  been  sued  and  judgment  given  against  him 
for  the  whole  debt,  he  could  require  that  the  actions  of  the 
creditor  against  his  co-mandators  should  be  assigned  to  him. 
(D.  46, 1, 41, 1.)  Sometimes,  however,  the  nature  of  the  contract 
created  a  strong  presumption  of  the  divisibility  of  the  obliga- 
tion as  between  the  co-debtors.  Thus,  if  one  sum  of  money 
were  lent  to  two  persons,  so  that  each  should  be  liable  to  the 
creditor  for  the  whole,  and  one  of  them  was  obliged  to  pay  the 
whole^  he  had  an  action  against  the  other  to  compel  him  to 
contribute  his  share.  In  such  a  transaction  the  co-debtors  were 
in  substance  sureties  for  each  other  as  well  as  borrowers.  (C.  8, 
40,2.) 

Investitive  Facts. 

The  presumption  of  law  was  against  correal  or  joint-obliga- 
tion, but  the  question  is  one  simply  of  the  intention  of  the 
parties.     (D.  45,  2,  9,  pr.) 

Both  in  stipulating  and  in  promising  two  or  more  may  become  parties. 
In  stipulating,  as  when  to  the  question  put  by  all  the  promiser  answers,  *'  I 
undertake  to  "  {spondeo).  For  instance,  if  two  persons  stipulate  severally,  and 
the  promiser  answers,  *^  To  both  of  you  I  undertake  to  give  it."    But  if  he 
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had  first  undertaken  to  give  it  to  Titius,  and  afterwards,  when  another  asked 
him,  had  undertaken  again,  there  would  be  two  distinct  obligations,  and  it 
would  not  be  held  that  two  parties  joined  in  the  stipulation.  In  proniising 
again,  two  or  more  may  become  parties,  as  when  after  Titius  puts  the 
question,  "  Maevius,  do  you  undertake  to  give  five  aureif*  "  Seius,  do  you 
undertake  to  gfive  the  same  five  aurei  f  "  each  severally  answers,  "  I  under- 
take to."    (J.  3,  16,  pr.) 

In  a  written  inatrument  it  wai  stated  that  *'  Gaius  and  Titius  atipalated  for  100 
auret,"  bat  it  was  not  said  tkat  they  were  joint-crediton  (cfuo  rti  ^Ctptilofidi).  Each, 
then,  is  creditor  for  50  aiim.     (D.  46,  2,  11,  1.) 

In  another  case  it  was  written,  "  Julius  Carpus  has  stipulated  that  so  many  ourti 
shall  be  given  to  him.  We,  Antoninus  Achilleus  and  Cornelius  Dius,  have  promised 
it"  Dius  and  Achilleus  each  owe  one-half  of  the  aum,  because  it  is  not  added  that 
they  made  a  joint  promise  [jninQyilM  ta  #o2if2tt8i  fpopoiuftMe),  so  as  to  bind  each  for  the 
whole.     (D.  45,  2,  11,  2.) 

Titius  and  Seius  stipulate  for  10  aurti^  or  Stichus,  a  slave  of  Titius.  As  Titius 
cannot  stipulate  for  his  own  slave,  the  stipulation  is  good  to  him  for  10  <iurei  only ; 
>>ut  it  is  good  to  Seios  for  the  alternative  promise.  As,  therefore,  the  promisee  to 
Titius  and  Seius  are  not  identical,  they  cannot  be  joint-creditors  (oorrei^    (D.  45, 

2,  16.) 

Correality  may  exist  in  the  contract  of  service  {fojciendx)  as  well  as  in  contracts 
relating  to  property  (cfcNicit).  Thus,  a  workman  may  promiBe  to  work  for  two 
employers,  each  of  whom  would  be  entitled  to  exact  his  service ;  but  performaiice 
to  one  discharged  the  obligation  :  or  two  workmen  of  equal  parts  or  skill  may  pro- 
mise their  services,  one  or  other  of  them,  to  a  single  gtipulator.     (D.  46,  2,  6.) 

SemproniuB  deposits  a  slave  in  the  custody  of  Gaius  and  Maevius.  Maevius  agrees 
to  guard  the  slave  with  the  care  of  a  good  paterfafmUioi,  Gains  promises  nothing; 
As  the  promises  are  not  for  the  same  thing.  Gains  and  Maevius  are  not  joint^debtors 
[eorret).     (D.  45,  2,  9,  1.) 

Titius  and  Seius  request  Maevius  to  lend  100  aurei  to  Sempronius.  Sempronius 
fails  to  pay.  Maevius  can  sue  either  Titius  or  Seius  for  the  100  aurei,  as  they  are 
co-sureties.     (D.  17,  1, 21.) 

A.  requests  B.  and  C.  to  act  as  his  agents  in  the  management  of  his  busineaiL  B.  or 
C.  may  be  sued  separately  for  the  whole  loss  caused  by  the  acts  of  either ;  but  if  one 
pays,  the  other  is  released.     (D.  17,  1,  60,  2  ;  D.  46, 1,  52,  S.) 

A.  and  B.  deposit  a  bag  of  money  with  C.  If  the  intention  of  the  parties  was  that 
either  A.  or  B.  might  sue  for  the  whole  (in  $olidun  agere)  they  are  correi  credauU  ;  bat 
if  the  intention  was  that  each  should  be  entitled  to  recover  half,  there  is  no  correality, 
and  one  cannot  sue  for  the  whole.     (D.  16,  3,  1,  44.) 

A.  deposits  a  thing  with  B.  and  C  The  presumption  here  is  that  both  are  liable  in 
toUdum,  If  B.  is  sued  for  the  whole  and  pays,  C.  ia  released.  If  B.,  however,  pays 
nothing,  or  only  a  part,  A.  can  sue  C.  for  the  balsnce.  If  one  has  been  guilty  of  dolu§ 
and  not  the  other,  the  delinquent  alone  must  be  sued.  If  both  are  guilty  of  dolus, 
either  may  be  sued,  but  payment  of  damages  by  one  releases  the  other.     (D.  16, 

3,  1,  43.) 

A.  deposits  money  in  a  sealed  bag  with  B.  A.  dies  leaving  three  heirs,  C,  D.  and 
E.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  claims  arising  from  contract  ore  divided  between  the 
heirs.  Therefore  C,  D.  and  K.  together  can  sue  for  the  bag ;  b\it  what  happens  if  C. 
alone  sues,  seeing  that  the  bag  is  sealed  I  If  the  bag  were  not  sealed,  B.  could  easily 
pay  C.  his  share.  It  was  decided  that  the  bag  could  be  opened  either  in  court  or  in 
presence  of  irreproachable  witnesses,  and  C.  's  share  taken  out ;  and  the  bag  must  be 
re-sealed  with  the  seals  of  the  witnesses.  But  for  this  precaution,  breaking  the  seals 
would  have  been  a  wilful  \dulo  malo)  breach  of  contract.     (D.  16,  3,  1,  36.) 
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A  carriage  is  lent  free  {commodatum)  or  for  payment  {locatio  eondueiio)  to  two 
penons.  They  are  in  one  sense  joint-debtors  {quodammodo  rei).  If  one  is  sued  and 
pays  for  any  damage,  the  other  is  released.  (D.  13,  6,  5,  15.)  Either  can  bring  the 
ocHofurH  if  the  carriage  is  stolen  ;  but  if  one  sues,  the  claim  of  the  other  is  extin- 
guished. (D.  18,  0,  (^.)  If  the  owner  sues  the  one  that  did  not  bring  the  actio  furti, 
he  may  be  required  to  sue  the  one  that  did  at^  although  only  at  the  risk  of  the  one 
that  did  not     (D.  18,  6,  7,  pr.) 

Two  sureties  bind  themselves  t»  aolidum  et  partes  virtles.  Each  is  liable  for  the 
whole.  But  if  they  bind  themselves  t»  aolidum  aut  partem  vvrU,em,  each  is  liable  only 
for  hb  share,  according  to  the  general  rule  that  when  a  man  promises  a  greater  or 
a  lesser  sum,  he  is  liable  only  for  the  lesser.     (D.  46»  1,  51,  pr.) 

It  was  uot  necessary,  however,  that  the  two  correi  should  be 
made  at  the  same  moment.  Thus  a  surety  might  be  made 
l)etween  the  first  and  the  second  debtor  without  preventing 
the  debt  from  being  joint  The  interval  must  not,  however,  be 
great  (D.  45»  2,  6^  3),  as  if  a  whole  day  intervened.  (D.  45, 
Si,  12,  pr.) 

Of  two  parties  to  a  promise,  one  can  bind  himself  simply,  the  other  for  a 
particular  day  or  conditionally.  The  introduction  of  that  day  or  that  con- 
dition will  be  no  hindrance  to  claiming  performance  from  him  that  bound 
himself  simply.    (J.  3,  16,  2.) 

So  a  creditor  may  accept  a  surety  from  one  of  two  joint  debtors,  without  also 
taking  one  from  the  other.    (D.  45,  2,  6,  1.) 

DivBSTmvE  Facts. 

Performance  or  payment  is  the  usual  way  of  putting  an  end 
to  a  contract.  If,  therefore,  one  of  several  joint-debtors  per- 
formed or  paid,  the  others  were  released.  There  were,  how- 
ever»  other  ways  in  which  a  contract  might  be  terminated, 
besides  performance  or  its  equivalents,  and  some  of  the  most 
difficult  points  in  the  law  of  correality  arise  with  regard  to 
these  modes  of  extinguishing  an  obligation.  They  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows : — eonfusio^  prescription,  capitis  deminutio 
of  creditor  or  debtor,  acceptilatio^  novcstiOf  and  liHa  contestatio. 
(See  Subdivision  IL,  Divestitive  Facts.) 

Confuno  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  parties  to  a  joint-obligation, 
did  not  affect  the  obligation.  (D.  46,  1,  71 ;  D.  34,  3,  3,  3.) 
In  the  same  way,  capitis  deminutio  of  one  of  the  parties  did  not 
extinguish  the  obligation,  (D.  45,  2,  19.)  But  when  any  one 
of  the  several  co-debtors  paid  part  or  made  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  debt,  or  did  anything  to  break  prescription,  the 
obligation  is  kept  alive  as  against  all  the  parties  to  it.  (C. 
8,  40,  5.) 

Acceptilatio  was  a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  payment  by 
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a  creditor,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  deny,  even  if  no 
payment  had  actually  taken  place.  It  applied  only  to 
joint-stipulations.  An  acceptilatio  by  one  of  several  creditors 
with  a  debtor,  or  by  one  of  several  debtors  with  a  creditor, 
destroyed  the  rights  of  the  co-creditors  and  extinguished  the 
liability  of  the  co-debtors.  This  was  an  incident,  not  of 
correality,  but  of  stipulation.  Only  verbal  contracts  could  be 
put  an  end  to  by  acceptilatio, 

Novatio  resembles  acceptilatio,  and  Venuleius  argues  that  if 
one  of  two  creditors  can  extinguish  the  joint  debt  by  cLCceptHaHo, 
why  should  he  not  be  allowed  to  achieve  the  same  result  by 
novatio  f  (D.  46,  2,  31,  1.)  Novatio  would  appear  to  be  in- 
cidental to  joint-stipulations,  rather  than  to  joint-obligations. 
Thus,  if  several  argentarii  lent  a  sum  of  money  to  a  debtor,  one 
of  them  cannot  by  agreement  with  the  debtor,  or  by  novation, 
prejudice  or  affect  the  rights  of  the  other  argentarii.  (D.  2, 
14,27,pr.) 

Their  remains  litis  eontestatiof  the  novation  of  a  contract  by 
obtaining  a  formttla  from  the  Praator  to  recover  the  object  of 
the  contract  before  a  judex.  There  appears  to  be  no  instance, 
among  contracts,  of  the  extinction  of  the  joint-obligation  by  a 
litis  contestatio  with  one  of  the  parties,  except  stipulation.  It 
is  clear  that  in  joint-obligations  arising  from  mandate  (D.  46, 
1,  52,  8)  deposit  (D.  16,  3,  1,  43),  commodatum  or  locatio  con- 
ductio  (D.  13,  6,  5,  15),  only  performance  or  its  equivalents,  and 
not  litis  contestation  put  an  end  to  the  joint-obligation.  The 
liability  of  a  correal  or  joint-obligation  to  be  extinguished  by 
litis  contestatio  is,  like  acceptilatio,  an  incident  of  stipulaiioy  and 
not  of  correality.  Even  in  the  case  of  stipulation  the  contract 
might  be  so  framed  as  to  avoid  that  inconvenient  result.^ 
Finally,  Justinian  enacted  that  even  in  the  case  of  stipulation 
a  litis  contestatio  should  have  no  effect  upon  the  obligation  (0. 
8,  41,  20.)  Justinian's  constitution  applies  to  co-debtors ;  and 
there  was  no  very,  strong  reason  for  altering  the  law  in  the 
case  of  co-creditors.  It  was  enough  that  the  debtor  should  be 
liable  to  one  suit.  Thus  we  read,  that  if  an  action  was  begun 
by  one  co-creditor,  the  debtor  could  not  release  himself  by 
tendering  the  amount  to. the  other  creditor.  (D.  45,  2,  16.) 
Each  co-creditor  was,  in  fact,  considered  to  be  a  sole  creditor, 


1  Decern  stipalatus  a  Titio,  poetea  quanta  minut  ab  eo  conte^i  poueSf  si  a  Maevio 
•feipularis.     (D.  45,  1,  116.) 
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except  for  the  circnmstance  that  hie  rights  might  be  affected 
by  the  acts  of  his  co-creditoi*s.     (D.  46,  2,  31,  1.) 

COBBSALITT  AHB  SOLIDABITT. 

AcooidiDg  toioine  writers,  a  distmetion  ib  to  be  drawn  between  solidarity  {in  <oZt- 
dum  obUgari)  and  oorreality  (duo  rei  ttipulandi  or  promUtendi).  This  opinion  is  clearly 
stated  by  Mr  Poste  (Gains,  2d  edit,  p.  896).  '*  Correality  and  solidarity  agree  in  this, 
that  in  both  of  them  every  creditor  is  severally  entitled  to  receive  the  whole  object  of 
the  active  obligation,  and  every  debtor  is  bound  to  discharge  the  whole  object  of  the 
passive  obligation ;  but  differ  in  this,  that  whereas  oorreality  implies  the  unity  or 
identity  of  the  obligation  by  which  the  oo-creditors  are  entitled  or  the  co-debtors  are 
bound  ;  solidarity  implies  that  they  are  entitled  or  bound  by  a  plurality  or  diversity 
of  obligations.*'  The  consequence  of  this  dbtinction  is  that  in  solidarity  the  right  of 
action  was  not  extinguished  by  anything  except  performance  or  its  equivalents; 
whereas  correality  was  destroyed  by  lUis  corUettctUo,  by  the  mere  briziging  of  an  action, 
whatever  its  result ;  and  also  that  in  solidary  obligations,  a  debtor  that  paid  had  a 
right  of  contribution  against  his  co-debtors,  whereas  in  correal  obligations,  notwith* 
standing  the  arguments  of  Savigny,  there  was  no  such  right.  Another  writer,  Mr 
Moyle  (Inst.  Just.  L  475,)  puts  the  case  shortly  thus  :  "  Every  correal  includes  in  it- 
self a  solidary  obligation.  .  .  .  but  it  differs  in  that  there  is  not  only  one  obligation — 
object,  but  only  one  dbligtUion," 

The  conclusion  to  which  a  consideration  of  the  texts  has  led  the  present  writer  is 
(1)  that  the  alleged  distinction  is  not  tenable,  and  there  is  only  one  kind  of  joint- 
obligation  in  the  law  of  contract ;  (2)  that  the  right  of  contribution  {regresnti)  in  the 
law  of  contract  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  oorreality ;  but  where  it  exists 
arises  from  a  separate  and  distinct  contract,  either  express  or  implied ;  (8)  that  ex- 
tinction of  a  correal  obligation  by  lUia  eonUtUUio  is  an  incident  merely  of  iUptdatio, 
and  does  not  depend  upon  correality. 

1.  The  jurists  in  several  places  affirm  that  there  is  not  one  obligation,  but  as  many 
obligations  as  there  are  parties  in  correality.  (D.  45,  2, 18  ;  D.  46, 1,  5  ;  B.  46,  8, 
93,  pr.)  As  we  have  seen,  one  of  two  eorrei  might  be  bound  conditionally,  and  the 
other  unconditionally  (D.  45,  2,  7),  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand,  if  there  be 
only  one  obligation,  how  that  obligation  can  be  at  the  same  time  both  conditional  and 
unconditional.  Again,  let  us  suppose  that  of  two  co-creditors  {duo  rei  ttiptdandi) 
Lucius  Titius  and  Gains,  Gains  dies,  and  Lucius  Titus  becomes  his  sole  heir.  Is  the 
right  of  Titius  merged  in  his  right  as  heir  7  The  very  question  implies  that  there 
are  two  obligations,  and  we  are  told  that  there  is  no  merger  ;  but  the  heir  can  sue  in 
his  own  right  (qua  Lucius  Titius)  ;  or  he  can  sue  in  his  right  as  heir  (qua  herea  Oaii). 
Scaevola  points  out  that  the  difference  is  materiaL  Suppose  Titius  had  agreed  not  to 
sue  the  debtor  for  a  given  time.  He  can  now  as  heir  sue  him  at  onoe  before  the  time 
elapses,  if  Gains  had  not  joined  in  the  agreement.  (D.  46,  8,  98,  pr.)  In  the  same 
way  if  one  of  two  co-debtors  succeeds  the  other  as  heir,  he  b  bound  by  two  obliga- 
tions (duae  oibiigitUonet  eum  euetinere  dieendum  est),  (D.  45,%,  18.)  The  reasoning 
by  which  this  result  was  arrived  at  is  sufficiently  curious  to  deserve  notice,  for  it 
involves,  on  the  part  at  least  of  one  of  the  jurists  (XJlpian),  an  odd  anticipation  of  the 
Leibnitian  principle  of  the  Sufficient  Beason.  Ulpian  begins  by  observing  that  if  a 
Jtd^ut$or  becomes  heir  to  the  principal  debtor,  his  obligation  quafdefutior  is 
extinguished,  and  he  can  be  sued  only  as  principal  debtor.  (But  see  D.  46,  8,  95,  8.) 
He  contrasts  this  with  the  case  above  mentioned  of  one  reut  succeeding  to  another  reus. 
Why  this  difference  f  Because  the  obligation  of  the  principal  is  plenior,  and  the 
lesser  obligation  of  the  surety  may  well  be  swallowed  up  in  the  greater ;  but  in  the 
case  of  eorrei  the  two  obligations  are  of  equal  potency  (duae  ejuedetn  tint  potettatis), 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  one  rather  than  the  other  should  be  merged.     There- 
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lore,  if  a  eo-oreditor  sacoMdi  his  00-creditor,  he  hu  the  benefit  of  two  obUgatioa 
{duae  obligationea  in  imiuB  persona  cononrrant)^  Thii  conduiion  landt  XJlpiiin  in  a 
diificulty.  If  there  are  two  obligations,  whj  cannot  the  sarviying  creditor  sue  upon 
both  ?  The  answer  is  characteristio.  Because  the  nature  of  the  two  obligations  is 
anch  that  if  one  is  sued  upon,  the  other  is  extinguished.  This  is  a  somewhat  meta> 
physical  way  of  saying  that  however  numerous  the  obligations,  they  hare  one  common 
object,  quia  unum  debUum  t$t  (D.  2, 14,  9,pr.;  D.  45,  2,  2),  and,  if  that  object  is 
gained  through  one  of  the  obligations,  there  is  no  necessity  or  room  for  the  others. 

The  absolute  distinctness  of  the  obligations  of  several  correi  in  contrast  with  t2ie 
identity  of  the  object  of  the  obligation  is  brought  out  in  a  passage  from  Ulpian. 
(D.  45,  2,  3,  pr.)  It  appears  that  so  distinct  were  the  obligations  held  to  be  that  if 
the  promises  were  not  simultaneous,  some  thought  there  could  not  be  a  true  correal 
obligation,  for  the  first  would  be  merged  (by  novatio)  in  the  last.  Ulpian  says  nothing 
depends  upon  the  simultaneity  of  the  promises,  but  everything  upon  the  intention  of 
the  parties.  Accordingly,  if  their  intention  was  that  each  eorreuM  should  be  bound, 
the  first  obligation  is  not  merged,  but  both  remain  intact.     (D.  45, 2,  3,  pr.) 

2.  Extinction  of  the  obligation  by  litit  eonteitaUo  is  not  an  incident  of  oorreaHty, 
but  only  of  joint  stipulations.  It  is  clearly  laid  down  by  Papinian  that  correality  may 
exist  in  deposit,  commodatum,  and  other  contracts.  (D.  45,  2,  9,  pr.)  But  in  these 
cases  the  joint  obligation  was  extinguished  by  performance  only  or  its  equivalents,  and 
not  by  litis  eonie^atio,  (D.  16,  3,  1,  48  ;  B.  18,  6,  5,  15.)  Mandate  was  in  the  same 
position,  and  it  was  dear  law  that  a  litit  eorUettatio  with  one  of  two  joint  maodatorB 
did  not  release  the  other  mandators.     (C.  8,  41,  20.) 

8.  "  Solidarity,"  as  the  name  of  a  distinct  species  of  joint-obligation,  is  not  felicit- 
ous. In  iolidum  means  "  for  the  whole  '*  of  a  given  object,  as  distinguished  from  a 
part  {pro  parte,  virilis  para).  In  this  sense  it  u  used  very  frequently  in  relation  to 
obligations  when  there  is  only  one  creditor  and  one  debtor.  Solidarity,  if  an  abstract 
word  is  to  be  coined  from  iUiduin,  cannot  conveniently  be  confined  to  joint-obligations. 
Moreover,  instead  of  using  in  aolidum  in  contrast  to  oorra,  the  jurists  commonly  employ 
in  aclidum  to  designate  a  correal  obligation.  <*  Cam  duo  eandem  pecuniam,  aut  pro- 
miserint,  aut  stipulati  sunt,  ipso  jure  et  singuli  in  wUdum  debentur  et  ainguli  debent.'* 
(D.  45,  2,  2.)  The  context  shows  that  Javolenus  is  speaking  of  what  Mr  Poste  calls 
correality  in  contradistinction  to  solidarity.  Again,  Papinian  says:  "Eandem  rem 
apud  duos  pariter  deposui,  utriusque  fidem  in  aolidum  secutus,  ....  fiunt  duo 
rei  promiUendi."  (D.  45,  2,  9,  pr.)  So  in  a  constitution  of  Diocletian  and  Ma-ritini>^i 
we  find  the  following  test  question: — '^Exprimere  debueraa  tuis  precibus,  utrumne 
in  partem  an  in  aolidum  singuli  vos  obligaveritis,  ac  duo  rei  promittendi  extiteritis." 
(0.  8,  40,  3.)  It  is  singular,  if  in  aolidum  be  a  proper  contrast  to  correality,  that  the 
distinction  should  not  have  been  known  to  the  jurists ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
should  have  used  the  phrases  as  equivalent  to  each  other. 
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ACCESSOEY  CONTRACTS- 
SURETYSHIP  is  the  counterpart  of  mortgage.  The  object  of 
mortgage  was  to  strengthen  the  weak  point  of  rights  in  per- 
sonam by  the  addition  of  rights  in  rem;  the  object  of  surety- 
ship is  the  same,  by  giving  the  creditor  an  action  against 
two  persons  instead  of  one.  Suretyship,  then,  is  the  creation 
of  dependent  rights  in  per$onam  ;  that  is,  as  security  for  other 
rights  in  personam. 

But  the  early  Roman  law  furnishes  us  with  a  different  and 
unique  species  of  accessory  contract ;  namely,  the  adstipulatiOf 
by  which  a  subsidiary  creditor  is  added. 

FirBt—ADSTiPUiA  no. 
Definition. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  another  person  not  subject  to  our  power 
stipulates  for  us  in  vain,  yet  we  can  employ  another  person  for  that  purpose^ 
who  must  make  the  same  stipulation  as  we  do ;  and  him  we  conunonly  call 
an  adstipuUUor.    (G.  3,  i  lo,  as  restored.) 

Under  the  flfyBtem  of  ancient  procedure,  called  Le^  Actiones,  no  one  could  aue 
except  the  creditor  himself  in  person.  Agents  could  not  be  employed  until  the 
formulary  procedure  was  introduced.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the  lawyen  opened  a  way 
of  esoi^  from  this  inoonvenienoe.  A  person  was  added  in  the  stipulation,  to  whom, 
aa  well  as  to  the  itipvlator,  the  promise  was  made ;  and  who,  therefore,  had  a  right  to 
sue  without  the  concurrence  of  the  atijmltttor.  The  adttipukUor  was  thus  practically 
a  procurator,  agent,  or  attorney,  with  this  great  drawback,  however,  that  he  waa 
appointed  not  at  the  time  the  action  was  brought,  but  at  the  making  of  the  contract. 
In  the  time  of  Gaius,  procurators  were  allowed,  and  the  chief  reason  for  iidtUpitUUio 
had  ceased.     But  another  still  existed. 

An  adstipulator  is  usually  employed  only  when  we  are  stipulating  that 
something  is  to  be  given  after  our  death.  A  stipula.tion  by  us  is  in  that 
case  idle,  and  therefore  an  adstipulator  is  employed  to  act  after  our  death. 
All  he  obtains  he  is  bound  to  restore  to  our  heir,  and  he  may  be  forced  to 
by  the  actio  ntandati,     (G.  3,  117.) 

A  man  could  not  make  a  promise  to  take  effect  after  his  death,  because  that  would 
virtually  have  been  to  make  himself  agent  for  his  heirs ;  and  it  was  a  stringent  rule  of 
the  JIM  dvHt  that  one  freeman  could  not  represent  another  in  any  legal  transaction. 
This  rule  was  evaded  by  adding  an  adgtipukUor,  who,  if  he  survived  the  ttipulatOTf 
could  sue  on  the  promise.  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  as  will  appear  further  on,  a  man 
might  make  a  contract  to  take  effect  after  his  death ;  and  thus  the  sole  remaining 
reason  for  the  adttipulatio  was  taken  away.     Justinian  does  not  refer  to  adsiipidatia. 
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Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Duty  of  the  Promiser  (reus  promittendi)  to  the  Adsttpulator. 
On  demand  by  the  adstipulator,  without  the  concurrence  of 

the  stipulator^  the  promiser  must  perform  his  promise ;  but  such 
performance  at  the  same  time  releases  him  from  his  obligation 
towards  the  stipulator. 

B.  Duties  of  the  Adstipulator  to  the  Stipulator. 

I.  By  him  too,  just  as  by  us,  an  action  may  be  brought  and  payment  may 
be  rightly  made  to  him  as  well  as  to  us.  But  all  he  obtains  he  will  be  forced 
to  restore  to  us  by  the  actio  mandati,    (G.  3,  1 1 1.) 

IL  The  adstipulator  ought  not  to  release  the  promiser  {reus 
promittendi)  gratuitously.  The  adstipulator  had  precisely  the 
same  power  as  the  stipulator  to  discharge  the  promiser ;  and  if 
he  did  so  gratuitously,  the  stipulator  would  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  the  contract. 

By  the  second  chapter  (of  the  Ux  Aquilia)  an  action  may  be  brought 
against  an  adstipulator  that  has  defrauded  the  stipulator  by  entering  the 
money  as  paid,  for  the  value  of  the  property.    (G.  3,  215.) 

In  that  part  of  the  statute  the  action  is  brought  in  evidently  as  an  action 
on  account  of  damage.  But  that  provision  was  unnecessary,  since  the  actio 
mandati  was  enough  for  the  purpose, — ^unless,  indeed,  that  by  that  statute  an 
action  for  double  the  amount  is  given  against  a  man  that  denies  liability* 
(G.  3,  2x6.) 

Investitive  Fa.ots. 

The  adstipulator  must  stipulate  for  the  same  thing  as  the 
stipulator^  and  from  the  same  person. 

But  the  adstipulator  can  use  other  words  as  well,  and  not  those  we  use. 
If,  for  instance,  I  have  stipulated  in  these  words,  ^  Do  you  undertake  that  it 
shall  be  given  ? "  then  he  can  make  the  further  stipulation  thus,  ^  Do  you 
pledge  your  credit?''  or,  "Do  you  become  surety  for  the  same?"  or  vice 
versa,    (G.  3,  112.} 

Again,  he  can  stipulate  for  less,  but  not  for  more.  Therefore  if  I  stipulate 
for  ten  sestertii^  he  can  stipulate  for  five ;  but  not  for  more  than  ten.  And 
if  I  stipulate  simply,  he  may  stipulate  conditionally;  but  not  vice  versa. 
Less  and  more  must  be  understood  not  only  of  amount  but  of  time ;  for 
to  give  anything  at  once  is  to  give  more,  but  after  a  time  less.    (G.  3, 113.) 

Remedies. 

A.  To  enforce  Dntxee  of  Promiser. 

L  OmdiiiM)  wrU  and  atiio  ex  ff^pu^ofu. 

In  this  branch  of  law  there  are  some  peculiar  rules  ;  for  the  heir  to  an 
adstipulator  has  no  right  of  action.     (G.  3,  04.) 

The  object  of  the  ttipuUUor — namely,  to  Becore  a  particular  individual  as  agent — 
would  have  been  completely  frustrated  if  the  rights  of  the  adtUpuUUor  had  been 
transferred  to  his  heir  or  other  persons 
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B.  To  enforce  Dutien  of  AdttipuUUor, 
I.  Actio  numdaU.     (O.  8,  216.) 

IL  Actio  legii  AquUiae,  with  penalty  of  double  if  the  gratoitouB  release  were  denied. 
(O.  8,  216.) 

Second — Sttreties. 
First  CiM«— When  there  is  only  One  Surety. 

The  most  general  term  in  the  Roman  law  for  the  substitution 
or  addition  of  a  new  debtor  is  intercesaio,  (Nov.  4,  1 ;  C.  8, 
41, 19.)  When  the  original  debtor  is  released,  and  the  new 
debtor  takes  his  place,  the  name  is  expromisaio.  This  will  be 
considered  under  the  head  of  Transvestitive  Facts.  If  the 
original  debtor  continues  bound  as  well  as  the  new  debtor,  the 
contract  of  suretyship  exists  (adpromissio).    (D.  13,  5,  28.) 

The  Roman  law  possessed  no  fewer  than  five  different  forms 
of  contracts  of  suretyship ;  some  of  these  are  named  by  Gaius, 
one  by  Justinian. 

For  the  promiser  also  others  usually  bind  themselves.  They  are  called 
sureties  \sponsores^  fidepromissores^  fidejussores  \  and  creditors  usually  re- 
ceive them  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  themselves  more  carefully.  Q.  3,  20, 
pr.;G.  3,  115,  117.) 

To  these  must  be  added  mandatumy  and  the  pactum  de  con- 
$tituto.  The  three  forms  mentioned  by  Gains  are  made  by 
stipulation.  Probably  these  forms  represent  successive  stages  ; 
sponsion  the  earliest  of  all,  is  confined  to  Roman  citizens ;  the 
fidepromiaaio  is  like  the  spansiOf  but  available  for  aliens  (pere^ 
grini)  ;  and  the  JidejtMsio  seems  to  be  latest,  as  it  was  not  dealt 
with  by  the  early  statutes  affecting  sureties. 

Definition. 

L  Sponsio  is  a  contract  of  suretyship  by  stipulation.  It  can 
be  attached  only  to  a  verbal  contract,  and  can  be  made  by 
Roman  citizens  only.     (G.  3,  93.) 

n.  Fidepromissio  is  a  contract  of  suretyship  by  stipulation. 
It  can  be  attached  only  to  a  verbal  contract.  It  may  be  made 
by  an  alien.     (G.  3,  98.) 

The  sponsor  and  fidepromissor  are  in  much  the  same  position ;  but  the 
position  of  Uta^ fidejussor  is  very  unlike  theirs.    (G.  3,  118.} 

For  they  can  join  in  no  obligations  that  are  not  verbal,  though  sometimes 
the  principal  that  promised  is  not  bound  himself,  as  when  a  woman  or  a 
pupillus  acts  without  authority  from  the  tutor^  or  when  anyone  promises 
that  something  shall  be  given  after  his  death.  It  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  when  a  slave  or  an  alien  has  undertaken  {spoponderif)  to  do  some- 
thing, a  sponsor  qt  fidepromissor  can  bind  himself  on  his  behalf.    (G.  3, 1 19.) 

IIL  Fidejiuaio  is  a  contract  ot  suretyship  by  stipulation.    It 
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may  be  attached  to  any  contract  or  obligation  whether  civil  or 
only  natural 

"But  fidejussores  may  be  taken  in  as  parties  to  every  obligation,  whether 
contracted  re^  by  words,  by  writing,  or  by  consent  Nor  does  it  matter 
whether  the  obligation  is  part  of  the  jus  civile  or  of  the  jus  ntUuraU,  So 
entirely  is  this  the  case  that  a  man  can  bind  himself  on  behalf  of  a  slave, 
whether  it  is  an  outsider  that  accepts  him  from  the  slave  9s^fid^ussor^oxi^ 
slave's  master  for  what  is  naturally  due  to  him.    (J.  3,  20,  i ;  G.  3,  I19>) 

ThiB  eztensiye  application  of  Jid^u$tio  distizignisheB  it  broadly  from  tymmo  toA 
fidepromisHo  and  ptito  it  on  the  same  footing  as  pignua  or  hj^potheem.  A  civil  oontraei 
or  obKgacion,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Institates,  Is  any  contract  or  delict  apon 
which  an  action  may  be  bron^^t.  A  natoml  obligation  {mUuraiii  obligaii6)  hm  been 
already  defined. 

IV.  Mandatum.'^When  A,  at  the  request  of  B.  lends  monej 
to  C,  the  Roman  law  imposed  on  B.  an  obligation  to  save  A. 
harmless  from  all  loss  sustained  bj  the  delieiult  of  C.  to  repay 
the  money.  B.  is  surety  (mandator)^  A.  is  creditor  (mandatariiu)^ 
and  C.  the  principal  debtor.  Two  peculiarities  distinguish  this 
oase  from  fidejtissio. 

L  After  the  jftdepusor  has  given  Us  word,  he  is  absolutely 
bound,  and  cannot  be  released  without  the  consent  of  the 
creditor.  After  B.  has  requested  A.  to  lend  money  to  C,  B.  can 
at  any  time  withdraw  before  A.  has  actually  advanced  the 
money.  A.  has  no  claim  for  indemnity  against  B.  until  he  has 
executed  the  mandate. 

2.  Kfideju9sio  could  be  made  at  any  time  after  the  obligation 
to  which  it  was  attached  (D.  46,  1,  6,  pr.)  ;  a  mandate  must 
necessarily  precede  the  contract  to  which  it  is  really  subsidiary. 
Thus,  if  A.,  without  the  request  of  B.,  had  lent  money  to  C,  and 
B.  afterwards  said  he  would  answer  for  any  loss,  A.  would  have 
no  action  against  B.  A  man  cannot  give  an  authority  to  do 
that  which  is  already  done.  If,  however,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, B.  by  stipulation  promised  to  answer  for  C,  B.  would  be 
B.  Jidyussor^  and  would  be  compelled  to  make  good  the  loan. 

y.  Pactum  de  cofiBtituto^  Conatituta  Pecunia, 

Actions  in  personam,  too,  have  been  put  forth  by  the  Prxtor  in  the 
exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  depecunia  a?»r/r'/tfAz,  which 
the  receptitia  closely  resembled.  But  by  a  constitution  of  ours^  all  the 
advantages  of  the  latter  have  been  transferred  to  the  former ;  and  die  latter 
having  thus  become  superfluous,  has  by  our  orders  disappeared  with  all  its 
influence  from  our  statutes.    (J.  4,  6,  8.) 

The  acHo  de  fiecunia  constituta  may  be  brought  against  anyone  that  has 
engaged  to  pay  money,  either  for  himself  or  for  another,  without  any  stipula- 
tion coming  in.  For  if  not — ^that  is,  if  he  has  promised  to  a  stipulator— -he 
is  liable  under  theyW  civile.    (J.  4,  6,  9.) 
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Tbeophilni,  hr  hii  ComiAMitMy  on  the  »bot»  pMMgw,  gIvM  t2i8  following  ■oooonl 
of  thie  introdiiction  of  thb  Pnetorian  Pad.  Suppose  A.  owes  B.  100  aureif  and  is  sued 
by  B.  for  tlio  amonnl  The  proceedings  go  on  ontil  the  parties  leave  the  Pretor's 
Court  {litU  cotUakaio) ;  bat  before  going  to  trial  by  the/tufege,  A»  admits  B/s  clafan,  and 
prasuses,  ff  he  will  soi  further  preii  tb»8ult»  to  psj  him  the  amount  by  a  day  named. 
The  effect  d  withdxawing  at  this  stage  was  that  the  original  demand  was  extinguished! 
When  the  day  amyes,  A.  refuses  to  pay.  What  is  B.*s  remedy  ?  If  there  had  been 
a  ftipolstioii,  B.  would  hare  had  an  action ;  but  ai  It  is,  he  is  left  without  remedy. 
TUb  is  ki  cooseqaenoe  6t  hh  own  Iberafity  and  A.'s  want  of  faith  (fWoiMoai  grave 
atfitmfaUerti^,  (IX  19;  6>  1,  pr.)  A  stronger  case  for  dlspensfaig  wUh  the  form 
of  stipulation  oould  scarcely  be  oonoeiTed.  Aooordiagly,  before  the  time  of  Cicero^ 
tbe  "Fnetot  intmduoed  the  remedy  by  the  actio  de  petunia  eonHUuta, 

Prior  to  jQBtiman,  the  pachtm  de  eonttiMOf  as  a  mode  of  ooastitiiting  suretyshxpi 
liboand  mnkr  se^Mral  disudvwrtages  that  may  be  trved  to  Its  origin.  It  was  con- 
fined ta  promises  rcspeotlng  fungible  things'^lbat  is,  things  dealt  with  by  number^ 
voght,  or  measure.  At  first  also  it  appears  that  the  obligation  concerning  which  the 
pset  was  made  mmrt;  be  actually  vested )  that  Is  to  eay,  It  must  not  be  conditional 
« Bsspsoded  for  atlmo  {ettb  eondUtone  or  ^  (Man).  (CX  4, 18,  2,  pr.)  A  day  also  must 
hwe  been  orighially  named  fer  payment^  but  Paul  held  that  if  no  time  were  fixed,  ten 
<isjs'  grace  should  be  allowed  before  an  action  oould  be  brought.  (D.  13,  5,  21, 1.) 
lastly,  in  many  casfti  the  action  must  be  brought  within  a  year. 

Jnstwihift  fused,  as  he  states  in  the  text,  the  actio  de  peCunia  eonetihUtt  and  the 
eOh  reeepHtSom  Thelattsr  was  the  remedy  lor  an  ancient  contract,  coached  in  oeitaln 
UxBul  terma  {eeHewmihue  iwr&tt  eompotita),  and  confined  exclusively  to  contracts  with 
bsnkers  {argentarii).  It  oould  be  brought  against  a  banker  when  he  had  promised  to 
pay  a  sum  on  behalf  of  a  customer  on  a  day  named.  (Theoph.  Inst.  4,  9,  8.)  This 
Mofeset  was  not  oonflned  to  fungible  things,  btit  was  as  extensive  ae  stipulation. 
Justiaiaii  aboUriied  this  speeial  aetioo,  and  ganre  against  the  banker  the  ordinary  aotio 
de  comeHtuia  peeunia  as  amended  by  him.  His  alterations  had  the  effect  of  putting 
the  paettoH,  de  constUuto  on  as  wide  a  basis  as  fdejuseio  or  mamdatum  as  a  mode  of 
sppoiuting  sureties.  Diere  must  be  a  prior  debt,  but  it  may  be  a  natural  obligation 
only  fix  13,  6»  1,  6  ^  D.  18,  5,  1,  7),  and  the  promise  may  refer  to  anything  that 
osold  be  the  object  of  a  stipulation.  (G.  A$  18,  2,  pr.)  The  short  term  of  prsserip* 
tion  was  entirely  taken  away* 

The  pactum  de  eomtituto  msj  now  he  defined  aa  a  promise 
made  by  anyone  to  discharge  an  existing  obligation  of  another 
on  a  day  named,  or  to  give  security  for  its  ftdfilment.  (D»  13« 
5,  28:  D.  13,  5,  21,  2.)  In  what  respect^  then,  does  this 
informal  agreement  (pact)  differ  from  the  stipulation  (Jtds* 
ptnio)  ?  Both  Juiejusno  and  conBtituhan  are  accessoiy  to  an 
existing  obligation,'  and  in  this  respect  are  both  contrasted 
with  moftdahinu  In  form  the  difference  between  them  is  simply 
that  one  is  made  by  interrogation  of  the  surety,  the  other 
withoat.  Apparently,  then,  the  only  distinction  is  thsktjidgjuasio 
contemplated  as  possible  an  immediate  liability  of  the  surety ; 
whereas  the  pactum  de  emietltuto  postponed  the  liability  of  the 
surety  to  a  future  day.  This  difference,  apparently  trivial, 
rests  upon  a  sound  basis.  In  fidquseio  there  need  be  no 
valuable    consideration :    but  in   the  pact  there  was  a  con- 
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sideration — ^namely,  the  forbearance  of  the  creditor  to  sue; 
for  the  essence  of  the  contract  was  to  give  time  to  the 
debtor. 

If  this  be  the  trae  account  of  the  difference  between  Jideju98io 
and  the  pactum  de  constitutor  it  throws  light  on  a  somewhat 
remarkable  rule.  It  was  held  that  i^  through  some  formal 
defect^  dkfidejusno  failed,  it  was  not  to  be  construed  as  a  pactum 
de  constUuto ;  for,  says  the  Jurist,  the  intention  of  the  parties 
was  to  make  the  stipulation,  not  the  pact  {quoniam  non  animo 
constituentis  sed  promittentia  factum  eat).  .(D.  13,  5, 1,  4.)  In  itself 
this  declaration  would  not  be  strange,  but  the  peculiarity  of  it 
appears  when  it  is  compared  with  the  analogous  case  of  formal 
and  informal  release.  The  formal  release  by  stipulation  {Accept 
tilaiio)  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  a  simple  pact  of  release 
(pactum  de  non  petendo\  thsA,  fidejueeio  did  to  the  simple  pact  of 
suretyship.  Now  it  was  held  that  if  an  acceptilatio  should  £skil 
through  some  formal  defect,  it  should  be  construed  as  an  agree- 
ment not  to  sue.  (D.  2,  14,  27,  9.)  A  release  did  not  require 
to  be  supported  by  any  consideration.  If,  however,  we  suppose 
that  a  consideration  was  necessary  to  support  a  contract  of 
suretyship,  the  different  decision  in  the  case  of  fidejwsio  would 
be  explained.  If  a  person  intended  to  bind  himself  by  a  form 
that  dispensed  with  the  necessity  for  a  consideration,  and  the 
stipulation  was  ineffective,  he  could  not  be  bound  because 
there  happened  accidentally  to  be  a  consideration.  Thus  an 
ineffective  yk2e;t«no  was  not  held  to  be  an  eSectiye  pactum  de 
constUuto. 

Bights  and  Duties 

A.  Duty  of  Surety  to  Creditor. 

1.  To  pay  in  default  of  the  principal  debtor.  Beneficium 
ordinis  aeu  excueeionie. 

The  true  idea  of  an  accessory  contract  is  that  it  is  enforced 
only  in  default  of  the  principal  contract.  If  the  surety  is  liable 
to  pay  before  the  principal  has  made  default,  he  is  scarcely  a 
surety ;  he  is  rather  a  co-promiser.  According  to  the  ancient 
law,  Justinian  tells  us  (Nov.  4, 1),  if  a  creditor  accepted  a  surety 
he  was  required  to  proceed  first  against  the  principal  debtor. 
If,  however,  the  creditor  failed  to  recover  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  the  principal  debtor,  he  could  then  sue  the  surety.  A 
somewhat  harsh  straining  of  this  rule  deprived  the  creditor  of 
his  remedy  against  the  surety,  when  the  principal  debtor  was 
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beyond  the  juriBdiction,  and  incapable  of  being  sued.  Papinian 
seems  to  have  helped  to  change  the  rule,  and  we  find  from  the 
constitutions  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  proceed  against  the  principal 
debtor  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  creditor  could  sue  which- 
ever he  pleased,  the  principal  or  surety.  (0.  8,  41,  5  ;  C.  8, 
41, 19.)  Justinian,  in  the  Novel  quoted  above,  restored  the 
ancient  rule,  freeing  it,  however,  from  its  narrownesa  He 
enacted  that  when  both  principal  and  siu*ety  were  within  the 
same  jurisdiction,  the  surety  should  in  no  case  be  called  upon 
to  pay  unless  the  principal  debtor  had  been  first  sued,  or  had 
made  default.  If  the  principal  debtor  was  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion, the  surety  could  be  sued,  but  he  might  petition  the  judge 
for  time  to  produce  the  principal  debtor.  K  he  succeeded  in 
producing  the  principal,  he  was  meanwhile  released  firom  the 
suit ;  but  if,  after  the  time  granted  by  the  judge,  he  did  not,  he 
must  discharge  the  obligation  himself.  (Nov.  4, 1.)  Justinian 
afterwards  introduced  an  exception  for  the  convenient  trans- 
action of  business,  and  allowed  bankers  {argefitarii),  at  their 
option,  to  sue  the  surety  without  first  suing  the  principal 
(Nov.  136, 1.) 

It  was  also  the  rule,  as  stated  by  Papinian,  that  when  the 
creditor  had  rights  in  rem  in  security  (pigtwra,  hypotheccu)^  he 
was  not  obliged  to  realise  their  value  before  suing  the  surety. 
(D.  46, 1,  51,  3 ;  D.  46,  1,  62.)  Even  if  the  creditor  sold  the 
pledges,  and  was  afterwards  obliged  to  give  up  the  price 
because  of  the  eviction  of  the  purchaser,  he  had  his  remedy 
against  the  surety.  (D.  17, 1,  59,  4.)  But  if  the  agreement 
were  that  the  surety  should  answer  only  for  the  deficiency 
after  the  sale  of  the  pledges,  he  could  not  be  sued  first.  (0.  8, 
41,  17.) 

R  Duty  of  Creditor  to  Surety.  If  a  surety  is  compelled  to 
pay  the  debt  of  the  principal,  the  creditor  must  surrender  to 
him  all  the  rights  in  rem  (pignora^  hypotheeae)  that  he  has  over 
property  belonging  to  the  debtor  or  others  in  respect  of  the 
debt  (C.  8,  41,  21 ;  D.  49, 14, 45, 9.)  I^  however,  the  creditor 
holds  those  rights  in  rem  in  security  for  other  debts  as  well,  he 
cannot  be  compelled  to  surrender  them  until  all  the  debts  are 
discharged.     (C.  8,  41,  2.) 

0.  Duty  of  Debtor  to  Surety. 

In  this  respect  also,  all  are  on  the  same  footing, — that  if  anyone  pays  for 
his  principal,  he  can  recover  his  money  from  him  by  the  actio  fnandatL 
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Sponsons  have  this  further  advantage  imder  ^  Ux  PubUUa  (ac.  3S3),  that 
they  have  an  action  for  double  the  amount  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  called 
depensi.    (G.  5,  127.} 

If  the  debtor  pftjs  the  creditor,  it  U  his  Antj  to  inf onn  the  aurety.  If  he  does 
not,  sod  the  surety  also  pays,  he  must  indemnify  the  surety.     (D.  17, 1,  29,  2.) 

If  the  surety  pays  first,  and  does  not  inform  the  debtor,  and  the  debtor  pays; 
the  ebetio  mamdtUi  wiU  not  lie,  but  the  debtor  must  osde  to  the  torelgr  his  right  to 
recover  the  money  from  the  creditor.    (D.  17, 1,  20,  3.) 

Investitive  Facts. 

I.  A  surety  binds  himself  to  answer  for  the  debt  of  another. 
The  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  debtor  is  unnecessary.  (D.  46, 
1,30;  D.  13,  5,27.) 

If  A.  asserts  not  that  he  wUl  pay  B.*8  debt  on  a  particular  day,  bat  that  K  will 
do  so^  A.  h  not  bound  as  surety.    (D,  13;  6,  6,  4  ;  D.  48, 1,  0fi.) 

Lucius  Titius,  a  debtor  of  the  Seii,  died.  The  Seii  persuaded  Publius  Maeyius, 
the  nephew  of  Titius,  that  he  was  his  uncle's  heir,  and  therefore  bound  to  pay  his 
uncle's  debts.  They  procured  from  him  a  letter  acknowledging  that  he  was  heir, 
and  that  he  owed  the  money  in  question.  Maevius  was  not  heir.  It  was  held 
that  his  letter  did  not  amonnt  to  a  pattum  de  wnaiiMo,  because  Maevius  intended 
not  to  answer  for  another,  but  to  answer  for  himself,  and  he  himself  owed  nothing. 
(D.  18,  5,  81.) 

II.  Modes  of  constituting  sureties. 
Sponsio,  Fidepromisaioy  Fidejuaaio* 

To  a  sponsor  the  question  is  put  thus***Do  you  undertake  that  the  sane 
shall  be  given  ?  to  ^fideprondssor^'DQ  you  pl^e  your  credit  to  the  same? 
to  2i  fidejussor — Do  you  become  surety  for  the  same  ?  But  we  shall  see  what 
is  the  proper  name  for  those  to  whom  the  question  is  put  thus — Will  you 
give  the  same  ?  Do  you  promise  the  same  ?  Will  you  do  the  same  ? 
(G.  3,  116.) 

When  Greek  is  used,  9l  fidejussor  is  generally  accepted  by  his  sajangv  On 
my  honour  I  bid  you,  I  say  it,  I  will  do  it,  or  I  desire  it.  But  whichever 
Greek  word  he  uses  for  "  I  say,"  it  makes  no  difference.    (J.  3,  20,  7.) 

A  fidejussor  may  come  in  either  before  or  after  the  obligation  is  entered 
into.    (J.  3»2o,  3.) 

In  stipulations  by  fidejussores  we  must  know  that  it  Is  a  received  prin- 
ciple that  whatever  the  writing  bears  on  its  face  as  done,  must  be  held  to 
have  been  done.  It  is  agreed,  therefore,  that  if  a  man  writes  himself  down 
as  fidejussor^  all  the  formalities  will  be  held  to  have  been  duly  observed. 
(J.  3,  20,  8.) 

Mandatum, — ^A  person  made  himself  surety  by  requesting 
another  to  advance  money  to  a  third  party,  if  that  other  lent 
the  money.  "  Lend  the  money  at  my  risk  "  is  a  mandate. 
(D.  17,  1, 12,  13.) 

Pactum  de  Constituto,  —  As  the  name  (pdctum)  indicates, 
nothing  more  was  necessary  than  an  expression  of  intention. 
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TUhu  wrote  to  MaevioB  tt  follows :— **I  hvre  wiitten  that  in  tenns  of  the 
mandate  of  SexuBy  I  will  giTo  aeoiirity,  and  pay  without  dxspate  whatever  ram  ie 
proved  to  be  due  to  you/*    Titloi  te  a  enrety.    (D.  18,  5,  6,  8.) 

One  wrote  to  a  lender  in  theaetenna  t-^^  The  10  amrti  that  Lndiu  TittoB  borrowed 
from  yon,  I  shall  pay  yon  with  the  proper  interest,"  This  is  a  binding  contract.  (D. 
18,  6,  26.) 

Satii  tihi  faciOf  I  will  give  yon  seoority.     Hiib  binds  me. 

Fiet  Hbi  iotii  ameetabUloet  Ulo,  **  So>and-BO  and  myself  will  give  yon  security.*' 
Does  not  bind  So-and-so,  and  binds  me  only  in  one-third. 

.^ie<  l»6»«a<u  a  me  au<  06  i22o  0<  t^ '*  So-and-so  or  I  will  give  yon  seeurity.**  Binds 
me  to  pay  all. 

Fiet  tibi  $aHt,  Let  seenilty  be  given  you.    This  binds  no  one.    (Nov.  115,  6.) 

in.  Restrictiona 

1.  The  accessory  contract  must  be  of  the  same  nature,  in 
some  caaes,  as  the  principal. 

A.  lent  10  aurei  to  B.,  and  0.  became /i^fwjorfor  1000  pedes  of  wheat  O.  is  not 
bound,  because  he  promises  wheat,  while  his  principal  (B.)  owes  money.  (D.  46, 
1,42.) 

A.  lends  100  aurei  to  B.,  and  C  "  constitutes  **  for  grain  of  equal  value.  This 
is  good,  as  pecunia  conttUtOa  differs  itomfid^uMvo,     (D.  18,  5,  1,  5.) 

A.  lends  money  to  B*,  and  O.  promises  to  give  a  pledge  in  security.  This  binds 
a  to  give  the  pledge.    (D.  18,  5, 14,.  1.) 

2.  The  aocessorj  contract,  as  a  rule,  must  not  be  for  more 
than  the  principal  contract,  but  it  may  be  for  less. 

[In  one  respect  the  legal  position  of  all  is  the  same, — that  all  alike,  spon- 
sores^  fidepromissores  ^si.^  fidejussoreSy  cannot  bind  themselves  for  a  debt 
greater  than  that  of  the  principal  for  whom  they  are  bound.  For  their 
obligation  is  [like  that  of  the  adstipulator\  only  accessory  to  the  principal 
obligation ;  and  there  cannot  be  more  in  the  accessory  than  there  is  in  the 
principal.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  can  bind  themselves  for  a  less  debt. 
Therefore  if  the  principal  promises  ten  aurei^  the  fidejussor  may  rightly  bind 
himself  for  five ;  but  not  vUe  versa.  Again,  if  the  principal  makes  a 
simple  promise,  Xh^  fidejussor  may  promise  conditionally ;  but  not  vice  versa. 
And  more  or  less  must  be  understood  to  apply  not  only  to  amount  but  to 
time.  For  to  give  anything  at  once  is  to  give  more,  but  after  a  time  less. 
0-  3,  30,  5  ;  G.  3,  126.) 

This  rale  was  construed  more  strictly  in  fidejusaio  than  in 
pactum  de  constituto. 

A.  is  bound  to  give  B.  alarm.  0.  may  be  surety  for  the  delivery  only  of  a  nsufruot^ 
that  being,  in  one  sense,  part  of  the  ownership.     (D.  46,  1,  70,  2.) 

A.  owes  100  aurti  to  B.  0.  *<  constitutes  "  for  200.  G.  is  bound  only  for  100.  (D. 
18,  5,  11,  1.) 

A.  owes  10  aiMvi  to  B.  O.  "eonstltntes  "  for  the  same  amennt  and  interests  The 
contract  will  not  hold  for  the  faiterest.    (D.  18,  6, 11, 1 ;  D.  18,  5,  24.) 

A.  owes  10  awrei  to  B.  C.  pledges  his  word  {Jid^ju$»or)  for  the  10  a/urei  to  be  paid 
at  Ephesus.  This  is  bad,  because  C.*s  position  is  harder  than  A.'s.  p.  46,  1, 
16, 1.) 
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A.  owes  10  aurei  to  B.  0.  "  coiutitatei "  to  pfty  It  at  Ephetni,  or  on  the  Um  of 
March.     This  is  good.     (D.  18,  5,  16, 1.) 

A  debtor  has  promised  to  pay  me ;  his  mn/ty  {Jtdgui9or)  to  pay  me  or  TItiai. 
The  contract  is  binding,  because  it  is  easier  for  the  surety ;  he  has  the  altemstive  of 
paying  Titius,  and  therefore  a  cfaanoe  of  being  released  by  him.  But  if  the  debtor 
promises  to  pay  me  or  Titius,  and  the  surety  to  pay  me  only,  the  contract  of  tlw 
surety  is  more  onerous.     (D.  46, 1,  34.) 

A.  promises  the  slave  Stichus  to  B.  C.  becomes  surety  {Jid^jusmtr)  for  StiefaQB  or 
10  aureu  This  is  bad,  either  because  C.*s  promise  is  harder  than  A.'s,  or  is  of  adifferant 
nature.     (D.  46,  1,  8,  8.) 

A.  promises  Stichus  or  10  amrei  to  B.  C.  promises  (by  stipulation)  Stichus  or  10 
aurei,  whichever  B.  shall  choose.  This  is  bad,  because  the  principal  obligation  lesvei 
the  option  with  the  promisor,  the  accessoiy  with  the  promisee.     (D.  46, 1,  8,  9.) 

A.  promises  Stichus  or  10  aurd  to  B.,  in  the  option  of  B.  C.  promisea  Stidiiii  or 
10  awrei  (by  stipulation)  in  his  own  option.  He  is  bound,  because  his  oontnct  ii 
less  onerous  than  A.'s.     (D.  46,  1,  8, 10.) 

A.  promises  Stichus  or  Pamphilus  to  B.,  in  A.'s  option.  C.  promises  the  ssmehy 
stipulation,  in  his  own  (C's)  option.  This  is  equally  easy  for  C.  and  A.  ;  but  ai  CI 
may  choose  to  give  Stichus,  and  A.  to  give  Pamphilus,  there  is  no  certainty  that  tbey 
will  give  the  same  object,  and  so  the  suretyship  falls  through,  in  consequence  of  the 
rule  that  the  accessory  contract  must  be  for  the  same  thing  in  Jid^uuio  as  in  the 
principal  contracts 

3.  A  special  restriction  applicable  to  sureties  by  stipulation 
was  introduced  by  the  lex  Cornelia  (B.O.  81,  but  see  p.  64).  It 
seems  not  to  have  applied  to  mandate  or  pecunia  eansiituta. 

But  the  benefit  of  the  Ux  Cornelia  is  shared  by  all  alike.  That  statute 
forbids  the  same  person  to  bind  himself  for  the  same  debtor  to  the  same 
creditor  in  the  same  year  for  any  amount  of  money  lent  exceeding  twenty 
thousand  sestertii.  And  although  a  sponsor  or  fidepromissor  (or  fidejussor) 
should  bind  himself  for  a  greater  sum,  say  one  hundred  thousand,  he  is  con- 
demned to  pay  only  twenty.  By  money  lent  {pecunia  credited  we  mean 
not  only  that  directly  given  on  loan,  but  all  that  at  the  time  the  obligation 
is  contracted  is  certain  to  become  due ;  that  is,  for  which  the  debtor  has 
come  to  be  bound  unconditionaUy.  And  so  money  that  we  stipulate  shall 
be  paid  on  a  fixed  day,  is  reckoned  therewith ;  for  it  is  certain  that  it  wUlM 
due,  although  it  is  only  after  a  time  that  it  can  be  demanded.  Further,  the 
name  money  in  that  statute  embraces  property  of  every  kind  ;  if,  therefore, 
we  stipulate  for  wine  or  com,  or  land,  or  a  slave,  this  statute  must  be  ob- 
served. But  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  the  law  allows  unlimited 
suretyship — on  account  of  dowry,  for  instance,  or  of  money  due  to  you  under 
a  will,  or  when  sureties  are  taken  by  order  of  a  judex.  Besides,  Uie  statute 
levying  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  inheritances  provides  that  to  the  surety- 
ships put  forth  under  that  statute  the  lex  Cornelia  shall  not  apply.  (G.  3, 
124-125.) 

4.  A  restriction  specially  bearing  on  suretyship,  although  of 
wider  extent,  is  derived  from  the  Semaluie  Cansukum  Vetleianunu 
In  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Claudius,  enactments  had  been 
made  preyenting  wives  incurring  obligations  for  their  husbands. 
(D.  16, 1,  2,  pr.)      Afterwards,  but  not  later  than  the  time  of 
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Vespasian,  the  SenahM  Consultum  in  question  was  passed  in  the 
consulship  of  Marcus  Silanus  and  Yelleius  Tutor.     (D.  16,  1, 

2.  1.) 

The  policy  of  the  enactment  is  thus  stated  by  Paul  Custom 
refuses  to  women  not  only  offices  of  state  {ptiblica  munera\  but 
business  duties  (eiviUa  offieia)^  that  is,  which  imply  their  going 
into  the  company  of  men,  away  from  their  own  homes.  It  was, 
therefore,  fit  that  they  should  be  prohibited  from  underta.king 
business  responsibilities  and  exposing  their  property  to  danger. 
(D.  16,  1,  1,  1.)  The  Senatua  CansttUum^  with  this  object  in 
view,  was  made  sweeping.  It  forbad  every  woman  to  make 
any  contract  (D.  16,  1,  2,  4),  or  give  any  of  her  property  as 
security  (D.  6,  1,  40 ;  D.  16,  1,  32,  1)  on  behalf  of  any  person 
(husband,  son,  or  father)  (D.  16,  1,  2,  5),  to  any  creditor.  (D. 
16, 1,  27, 1.) 

Exceptions. — ^To  thiB  at  first  no  exception  wbs  aUowed,  except  where  the  creditor 
was  deoeiTed.  Thus  %  hnsband  pledged  hii  wife's  goods,  with  her  knowledge.  Thb 
creditor  did  not  know  that  the  goods  belonged  to  the  wife.  She  cannot  plead  the 
defence  of  the  Act.  (C.  4, 29, 5.)  Justinian  allowed  a  few  other  exceptions ;  as  when 
h  woman  promised  a  dowry  {dot)  (C.  4,  29,  25) ;  or  when  a  woman  became  a  snrety 
for  the  mannmiasion  d  a  slave,  and  the  sUve  was  manumitted  (0.  4,  29,  24) ;  or  when 
the  woman  reoeiyed  a  consideration  {aliquid  aeeipient)  (C.  4,  29,  23) ;  or  when  after 
two  years  she  renewed  her  obligation.  (G.  i,  29,  22.)  But  in  no  case  was  she  to 
bind  herself  for  her  husband  (Nov.  184,  8),  in  conformity  with  the  general  rule  that 
gifts  were  prohibited  between  husband  and  wif e^ 

An  intercesno  by  a  woman  was  treated  as  wholly  and 
absolutely  void. 

If  a  woman  gave  part  of  her  property  In  pledge,  and  the  creditor  sold  it  to  a  person 
ignorant  of  the  yiolatlon  of  the  law,  the  woman  could  reclaim  it  after  the  sale.  (D. 
16, 1,  82, 1 ;  D.  6, 1,  89, 1.) 

Her  heirs  and  sureties  were  no  more  bound  than  herself  (C.  4,  29,  20) ;  and  if  as 
Boxety  she  paid  without  oompuldon,  she  could  afterwards  recover  it  as  money  not 
due.    (D.  16, 1,  8,  9.) 

Intercessio  includes  any  contract  or  pledge  that  a  woman 
undertakes  on  behalf  of  another,  whether  that  other  person 
remains  bound  or  not;  in  other  words,  whether  she  becomes 
surety  {adpramUsor)^  or  a  substitute  {expromUsar)  for  the 
debtor.    (D.  16,1,8,8.) 

A  woman  pays  %  debt  due  by  6.  to  0.  This  is  not  void,  because  it  is  a  gift,  and 
she  does  not  herself  become  subjected  to  any  obligation.     (D.  16, 1,  4, 1.) 

A.,  a  woman,  in  order  to  release  B.  from  a  debt  that  he  owes  to  0.,  o£Fers  C,  in 
substitution  for  B.,  her  own  debtor  D.  This  also  is  good,  because  the  woman  does 
not  thereby  bind  hefself  for  B.     (D.  16, 1,  8,  6). 

A.,  a  mother,  persuaded  B.,  the  tutor  of  her  child  0.,  to  allow  her  to  manage  C.*s 
property,  and  to  indemnify  B.  gave  him  sureties  and  pledges.     Here  A.  bound  herself 
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to  B.,  but  it  WM  not  for  tha  debt  of  tmothtr,  it  wm,  in  » toue,  for  ber  own  firojecti. 
The  Buretiet  and  pledges  ftre,  therefore^  good.    (C.  4,  29, 6  ;  Paul,  Sent  2,  11,  2.) 

The  tutor  of  a  pupil  died,  leaving  TitiuB  his  heir.  Titius  hesitated  to  enter  on  the 
inheritance,  and  so  make  himself  responsible  for  the  suspected  maladministration  of 
the  tutor.  Tlie  mother  of  the  pupil,  to  induce  him  to  enter,  promised  by  stipulation 
to  save  him  hannless.  Titius  entered,  and  was  compelled  to  pay  a  sun  to  the  pupil, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  recover  in  an  action  against  the  mother  of  the  pupiL  In 
this  case  Titius  was  creditor,  the  mother  was  his  debtor.  If  she  was  a  debtor  on 
behalf  of  anyone  else,  who  was  that  person  ?  Not  the  tutor,  because  he  was  dead. 
Then  it  could  only  be  Tltiua  But  how  could  a  distinction  be  mads  between  the 
man  Titius  and  the  heir  Titius  ?  Could  the  man  Titius  be  creditor,  and  the  heir  Titius 
be  the  principal  debtor,  for  whom  the  mother  intervened  ?  That  seemed  absurd,  and 
accordingly  Titius  was  entitled  to  the  indemnity.     (D.  16,  1, 19,  pr.) 

If  in  this  case  Titius  had  refused  to  enter,  not  because  he  suspeoted  that  the 
tutor  had  incuned  liabilities,  but  because  he  doubted  the  solvency  of  the  tutor's 
debtors,  then  the  woman  would  not  be  bound,  because  she  would  be  in  effect  making 
herself  surety  for  the  debtors  of  the  inheritance.     (D.  16, 1,  19,  4 ;  D.  16,  1, 19.  2.) 

A  Pnetorian  died  leaving  two  sons,  one  aged  seven,  the  other  his  statutory  tutor  {UgUi' 
mu9  tutor).  At  the  request  of  the  wife  of  the  deceased,  the  mother  of  the  pupil,  the 
tutor  entered  on  his  father's  inheritance,  but  did  not  give  his  authority  to  enable  his 
brother  also  to  enter.  In  consequence  of  this  the  pupil  sustained  a  loss  of  1000  aurei, 
which  he  recovered  in  an  action  against  his  brother.  Gould  the  brother  sue  the  mother 
OD  her  mandate?  Yes,  sidd  Julian.  Here,  again,  the  liability  of  the  mother  was 
undertaken  for  her  own  projects,  and  not  on  behi^  of  any  third  person.  (I>.  16, 
1.  19, 1.) 

If  a  woman  herself  entered  on  an  inheritance  with  the  distinct  object  of  paying  the 
creditors  of  the  inheritance  in  full,  she  could  not  defend  herself  under  the  SenatuM 
CoMultum,  She  had  resolved  rather  to  alienate  her  property  than  bind  herself. 
(D.  16, 1,  82,  pr.) 

A.,  a  woman,  instead  of  becoming  surety  for  0.,  gave  B.  a  mandate  to  become 
surety.  A.  is  thus  a  surety  of  a  surety.  If  the  creditor  did  not  know  that  B.  had  a 
mandate  from  A.,  he  can  sue  B.,  and  B.  cannot  sue  A.,  but  if  he  knew,  he  cannot  sue 
B.    (D.  16,  ],  82,  8.) 

A»,  a  woman,  who  really  intends  to  become  surety  for  B.  to  C.  in  respect  of  a  loan, 
herself  borrows  from  C.  and  hands  over  the  money  to  B.,  who  appears  merely  as  her 
surety.  If  the  creditor  C.  does  not  know  the  object  of  the  loan,  he  is  not  deprived  of 
his  remedy.     (D.  16, 1,  1M2  ;  D.  16,  1,  19,  6). 

5.  Another  restraint  Tvas  in  the  ease  of  dowries.  In  A.D.  381, 
Gratian,  Valentiniany  and  Theodosius  introduced  a  rule,  subse- 
quently extended  by  Justinian,  to  the  effect  that  neither  the 
husband,  nor  his  father,  nor  any  one  receiving  a  dovrry,  should 
be  required  or  permitted  to  give  any  sureties  for  the  restitution 
of  the  dowry.  For,  says  Justinian,  if  the  woman  can  intrust 
herself  and  her  dowry  to  her  hus'band,  why  should  a  surety  be 
required,  thus  introducing  an  element  of  distrust  and  disoord 
into  the  famUy  t     (C.  5,  20,  1 ;  C.  6,  20,  2.) 

DivEsrrriVB  Facts. 

How  far  did  the  extinction  of  the  principal  obligation  release 
the  surety,  or  the  release  of  the  surety  extinguish  the  obliga- 
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tion  of  the  principal  debtor!     The  answer  varieei  to  some 
extent  with  the  form  of  contract. 

1.  Formal  contract  of  suretyship  {^cnaioyfideprcfmisrio^jide^ 
jtueio). 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  was  a  distinction  in  the 
Roman  law  between  a  formal  release  and  an  agreement  not  to 
sue  {pactum  de  nonpetmdo).  (See  further,  Subdiv.  IL,  Divest. 
Fac1^«)  K  the  principal  obligation  were  extinguished  by  its 
appropriate  divestitive  fact,  the  surety  was  at  once  released. 
(D.  46, 1,  60  ;  D.  46, 1,  68,  2  ;  Paul,  Sent  2,  17,  15.)  But  if  the 
proper  divestitive  fact  were  not  employed,  and  the  creditor  had 
informally  agreed  not  to  sue,  it  depended  altogether  on  the 
intention  of  the  creditor  whether  the  surety  would  be  released. 
Unless  a  contrary  intention  was  indicated,  an  agreement  not  to 
sue  the  principal  debtor  was  construed  as  an  agreement  not  to 
sue  the  surety  ;  because  if  the  surety  were  obliged  to  pay,  he 
could  compel  the  debtor  to  indemnify  him,  and  thus  the  debtor 
would  gain  nothing  by  the  release.  (D.  2, 14,  21,  5.)  But  if  it 
were  specially  agreed  that  the  debtor  alone  should  not  be  sued, 
the  creditor  still  had  his  remedy  against  the  surety.  (D.  2, 
14,  22.) 

An  inconvenience  of  a  similar  character  occurred  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  creditor.  When  a  creditor  sued  the  principal 
debtor,  or  the  surety,  and  went  so  far  in  the  proceedings  as  to 
obtain  a  formula  from  the  Prastor,  it  was  held  that  the  obliga- 
tion upon  which  the  action  was  brought  was  extinguished,  and 
that  a  new  one  was  created  by  the  formulcu  (Paul,  Sent.  2, 17, 
15  (16)  ).  The  surety  was  thus  released,  even  if  the  creditor, 
after  obtaining  judgment,  failed  to  recover  his  money  jfrom  the 
debtor.  Justinian  altered  this  rule,  and  allowed  the  creditor, 
in  the  case  stated,  to  sue  the  surety,  and  recover  from  him  the 
balance  of  the  debt.     (C.  8,  41,  28.) 

2.  Mandate.  When  suretyship  was  contracted  by  mandate, 
the  technical  di£Sculty  arising  from  the  forms  of  extinguishing 
obligations  did  not  exist. 

Titina  requests  Gains  to  gi^e  a  loan  to  Maevius  of  100  aurd,  Gaius  advances  the 
money.  Gaius  afterwards  sues  Maevius  and  recovers  50  aureU  Can  be  sue  Titius 
lor  the  balance  ?  That  he  should  be  able  to  do  so  is  the  very  essence  and  object  of 
the  contract.  Nothing  relieves  Titius  except  the  repayment  of  the  whole  100  attrn 
by  Maevius.     (D.  17, 1,  27,  5 ;  B.  46, 1, 13.) 

3.  ConstUutum, — When  one  person  agreed  to  answer  for  an- 
other, that  other  remained  bonnd.     (D.   13,   5,  28.)     If  the 
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surety  (qui  etmatituit)  wero  sued,  it  was  held  that  the  principal 
was  not  released  except  to  the  extent  to  which  the  debt  was 
actually  paid.  We  are  at  the  same  time  told  that  anciently 
it  was  a  moot  point  whether  the  action  against  the  surety 
took  away  the  obligation  of  the  principal  debtor.  (D.  13,  5, 
18,  3.) 

Rkmedies. 

A.  By  Creditor  Against  Stoety.  If  the  toretyahip  were  formal,  the  sinety  waa  sued 
upon  hia  stipulation ;  if  by  mandate,  then  by  the  o^to  manciali  ;  aadiihyeonttUuium, 
by  the  aeUo  de  pecunia  eofuMuta, 

1.  Generally,  what  would  be  a  defence  if  the  principal  debtor  were  sued,  was  a 
defence  for  the  surety. 

The  exceptionesy  moreover,  by  which  the  debtor  defends  himself,  are  for 
the  most  part  usually  allowed  to  his  JSdejussares  too.  And  rightly ;  for  what 
is  demanded  from  them  is  demanded  firom  the  debtor  himself,  seeing  he  may 
be  forced  by  an  adio  matuUUi  to  give  them  back  what  they  have  paid 
for  him.  If,  therefore,  a  creditor  agrees  with  his  debtor  not  to  demand  the 
money,  it  is  held  that  to  the  aid  of  the  exceptio  pacH  convenH  those  too  may 
have  recourse  that  are  bound  for  the  debtor,  just  as  if  the  agreement  had 
been  made  with  them  that  the  money  should  not  be  demanded  from  them. 
Some  excepttoneSy  however,  assuredly,  are  not  usually  allowed  them.  For 
example,  if  a  debtor  yields  up  all  his  goods,  and  his  creditor  thereafter  takes 
proceedings  against  him,  he  defends  himself  by  the  exceptio  nisi  bonis 
CESSERIT.  But  this  exceptio  is  not  granted  to  fidejussores;  simply  because 
the  creditor  in  binding  others  for  the  debtor  has  this  chiefly  in  view,  that 
after  the  debtor  fails  and  loses  all  his  means,  he  may  be  able  to  obtain  from 
those  that  he  has  bound  for  the  debtor  what  is  his.    (J.  4,  14,  4.) 

2.  [Moreover,  the  heir  of  a  sponsor  xxt  fidepromissor  is  not  bound,  unless  we 
are  asking  about  an  sXxesi  ^fidepromissor  in  whose  State  another  law  is  in  use.] 
But  not  only  is  the  fidejussor  himself  under  obligation :  he  leaves  his  heir 
bound  too.    (J.  3,  20,  2  ;  G.  3,  120.) 

In  mandaium  and  conttUitium  the  heir  of  the  surety  also  is  bound.  (D.  18, 5, 18, 2 ; 
C.  4, 18, 1.) 

3.  Prescription. 

Again,  a  sponsor  and  ^ifidepronUssor  are,  by  the  hxFuria^  freed  after  two 
years.    (G.  3,  121.) 

Until  the  change  effected  by  Justinian,  the  wXw  de  eonttUuta  pecunia  oould  not  be 
brought  after  a  year.    (C.  4,  18,  2,  pr.) 

B.  By  Surety  against  the  Principal  Debtor. 

1.  For  tponaoret  the  lex  PuUilia  allowed  the  fuHo  dqpemi  for  double  the  sum  paid. 
(Q.  8,  127.) 

2.  If  ^fidejussor  has  paid  anything  for  a  debtor,  he  has,  to  recover  it,  an 
actio  mandati  against  him.    (J.  3,  20,  6.) 

This  applies  also  Xa  fideipromiumt»  and  wponeort^  and  to  oofwCthcfum.  > 
8.  In  Mandate.     The  tMindaltar  must  procure  a  transfer  from  the  creditor  (iiiaii<2a- 
tortttt)  of  Ms  action  against  the  principal  debtor ;  and  thus  the  mamdaJtOf  can  sue  at 
the  agent  of  the  creditor  (jMvcurator  in  Yem.  ntom).    (D.  46, 1,  41, 1.) 
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Second  Ceue — Co-SURETIES. 
Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  In  the  case  of  Sponsores  and  FidepromisBores^ 

L  Duty  of  each  eurety  to  the  creditor. 

When  several  persons  became  sureties  for  the  same  debt, 
each  was  liable  to  pay  the  whole  {in  aolidum  obligatur).  But 
for  Italy,  in  B«a  95  (p.  63),  the  lex  Furia  (de  spcnBu)  provided 
an  awkward  remedy. 

When  the  moncf  can  be  demanded,  the  obligation  is  divided  into  as 
many  parts  as  there  are  sponsores  ox  fidepromissores  at  the  time,  and  each  is 
ordered  to  pay  his  share*    (G.  3i  121.) 

This  w»8  ftn  effeotnal  proteotion  to  the  snroty,  bat  at  tber  oost  of  diminishing  the 
seoarity  of  the  creditor ;  and  as  the  seooritj  of  the  creditor  was  the  sole  pnxpose  of 
the  Buretyehip,  the  Ux  Furia  was  not  a  saccess. 

II.  Duty  of  surety  to  his  co-suretieft 

When  one  surety  paid,  were  the  others  bound  to  contribute  t 
In  Italy,  after  the  leas  Furia  this  point  could  not  arise,  because 
no  surety  was  bound  to  pay  more  than  his  own  fraction  of  the 
debt ;  but  in  Italy,  before  that  statute,  and  in  the  provinces 
afterwards,  the  necessity  for  contribution  existed. 

Besides,  the  lex  Apuleia  brought  in  a  kind  of  partnership  between 
sponsores  ^xA  fidepromissores.  For  if  any  one  of  them  pays  more  than  his 
share,  for  the  excess  he  has  an  action  against  the  rest  under  that  statute. 
It  was  passed  before  the  lex  Furia^  at  a  time  when  they  were  bound  each 
for  the  whole  amount  Hence  it  is  questioned  whether  after  the  lex  Furia 
the  benefit  of  the  lex  Apuleia  still  remains.  Beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy  it 
does  ;  for  the  lex  Furia  holds  good  in  Italy  only,  bat  the  lex  Apuleia  in  the 
other  regions  beyond.    (G.  3,  122.) 

in.  Duty  of  the  debtor  to  the  surety. 

Besides,  the  Ux  Pompeia  provided  that  a  creditor  on  receiving  sponsores 
OT  fidepromissores  should  first  state  and  declare  openly  both  the  amount  to 
be  assured  and  the  number  oi  sponsores  or  fidepromissores  he  is  to  receive  as 
undertaking  that  obligation.  Unless  he  first  states  this,  the  sponsores  or 
fidepromissores  are  allowed  to  demand  within  thnrty  days  a  preliminary  trial 
of  die  question  whether  such  a  statement  was  first  made  in  accordance  with 
that  statute.  And  if  it  is  decided  that  it  was  not  made,  they  are  freed. 
(G.  3, 123.) 

B.  Fidejuegoref,  Mandaioree^  Qui  conetitutait, 

L  Duty  of  surety  to  creditor.  Until  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
the  creditor  could  require  any  one  coHSurety  to  pay  the  whole 
debt.  The  only  remedy  of  the  surety  was  to  require  the 
creditor,  before  paying  him,  to  transfer  his  rights  of  action 

20 
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against  the  other  suretiea  (D.  46,  3,  76;  D.  46, 1,  41,  1.)  If 
this  were  done,  the  surety  could,  in  the  name  of  the  creditor, 
sue  the  co-sureties,  and  compel  them  to  share  the  loss, 

1.  Benefidum  cedendarum  actionum. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  creditor  must  surrender  to 
a  surety,  on  paying  the  principal  debt,  all  his  rights  against  the 
principal,  as  also  all  mortgages.  (D,  46,  1,  13  ;  C.  8,  41,  21.) 
The  creditor  must  equally  surrender  his  action  against  the 
co-sureties.  But  here  a  difficulty  arisea  The  debt  for  which 
the  sureties  are  liable  is  one  debt,  and  according  to  the  general 
rule,  an  obligation  in  tolidum  was  extinguished  if  only  one  of  the 
co-creditors  paid  it.  When,  therefore,  a  surety  was  compelled 
to  pay,  was  not  the  right  of  the  creditor  against  the  other 
parties  destroyed  t  If  so,  how  could  he  assign  to  the  surety 
against  his  co-sureties  a  right  that,  ex  hypothesis  was  an- 
nihilated! This  technical  difficulty  was  got  over  by  a 
technical  subtlety.  It  was  held  that  another  interpretation 
might  be  put  upon  the  transaction.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
creditor  did  not  ask  the  surety  to  discharge  the  obligation,  but 
rather  to  buy  his  (the  creditor's)  right  against  the  coHSureties. 
For  this  view  it  was  urged  that  the  creditor  could  not  require 
the  surety  to  pay  without  surrender.  (D.  46,  1,  36.)  This 
view  was  not  without  its  influence  on  practice.  The  transfer, 
or  an  agreement  for  the  transfer,  of  the  action  must  take  place 
before  the  payment,  otherwise  the  obligation  was  extinguished. 
(D.  46,  3,  76.)  But  if  the  creditor  by  his  own  fault  was  not  in 
a  position  to  transfer  his  right  of  action  against  the  co-sureties, 
could  he  then  compel  one  surety  to  pay  the  whole?  Papinian 
answered  the  question  in  the  negative.     (D.  46,  3,  95,  11.) 

2.  Benefidum  IKvisionis^  in  favour  of  fidejuseoreSf  mandatarea^ 
and  qui  constituunt     (C.  4,  18,  3.) 

Fidcjussores  [are  bound  for  ever,  and]  if  more  than  one,  no  matter  what 
their  number,  are  liable  each  for  the  whole,  and  the  creditor  is  free  to 
demand  the  whole  from  whom  he  will.  But  by  a  letter  of  the  late  Emperor 
Hadrian  the  creditor  is  forced  to  demand  only  a  fair  share  from  each  fide- 
jussor that  is  solvent  at  the  time  issue  is  joined  {litis  contestatio\  and  there- 
fore, if  any  of  them  is  at  that  time  insolvent,  this  increases  the  burden  of  the 
rest.  [In  this  respect,  then,  this  letter  differs  from  the  lex  Furia^  that  if  any 
of  the  sponsores  ot  fidepromissores  is  insolvent,  more  cannot,  for  this  reason, 
be  demanded  from  the  rest.  But  since  the  Ux  Furia  applies  to  Italy  only, 
it  follows  that  in  the  provinces  sponsores  also,  and  fidepromissores^  just  like 
fidejussores,  would  be  bound  for  ever,  and  each  for  the  whole  amount,  were  it 
not  for  the  letter  ot  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian,  which  seems  to  give  relief  to 
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them  alsa  But  the  position  elifidejussores  is  differenti  for  to  them  the  lex 
Apuleia  does  not  apply.]  If,  therefore,  the  creditor  obtains  the  whole  amount 
from  one,  that  one  alone  will  bear  the  loss,  if  (that  is)  his  principal  is  insolv- 
ent. But  he  has  himself  to  blame ;  for  as  appears  from  what  is  said  above, 
if  the  creditor  demands  the  whole  from  anyone,  he  may,  under  the  letter 
of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian,  desire  that  an  action  be  given  against  him 
for  his  fair  share  only.    (J.  3,  20,  4 ;  G.  3,  121-122.) 

The  form  of  defence  wm,  ''SinonetiUi  tdlvendo  tinlT    (D.  46,  1,  28.) 

When  two  debtors  (eorrei)  eeparately  gave  Jid^fuuorei,  the  creditor  oonld  not  be 

f ovoed  to  divide  hie  claim  among  all,  but  only  among  those  that  were  bound  for  the 

same  debtor.     (D.  46, 1,  61,  2.) 

A  surety  of  a  surety  oannot  require  division  between  them,  because  his  surety  is  in 

the  dtoation  of  a  principal  debtor.    (D.  46, 1,  27,  4.) 

n.  Duty  of  debtor  to  surety. 

In  that  statute  [lex  Pompeta]  no  mention  of  Jldefussores  is  made.    But  it 
is  usual,  in  accepting  them  also,  to  first  make  such  a  statement    (G.  3, 123.) 


SUBDIVISION  II. 

BTTLES  APPLICABLE  TO  CONTRACTS  OElSrERALLY. 

Rights  and  Dxttibs. 

Under  this  head  little  has  to  be  added.  The  several  duties 
arising  from  the  several  contracts  will  be  found  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  those  contracts ;  and  there  remain  only  a  very  few 
general  remarks. 

L  Interpretation  of  Rights  and  Duties. 

To  the  man  that  is  understood  to  claim  too  much  in  respect  of  place, 
he  comes  very  near  that  claims  more  than  he  has  any  ground  (causa)  for 
claiming.  A  man  may,  for  instance,  have  stipulated  with  you  thus:  **  Do  you 
undertake  to  give  me  the  slave  Stichus  or  10  aurety "  and  then  claim  either 
the  one  or  the  other — the  slave  alone,  or  the  10  aurei  alone,  for  instance. 
He  therefore  is  understood  to  claim  too  much  ;  because  in  that  sort  of  stipu- 
lation the  promiser  is  allowed  to  elect  whether  he  prefers  to  pay  the  money 
or  give  the  slave.  If,  then,  the  claimant  sets  forth  in  his  intentio  that  the 
money  only,  or  the  slave  only,  ought  to  be  given  him,  he  snatches  from  his 
adversary  this  right  of  election,  and  in  that  way  makes  his  own  condition 
better,  but  his  adversary's  worse.  In  that  case,  therefore,  a  special  form  of 
action  is  set  forth,  in  which  the  claimant  states  in  his  intentio  that  the  slave 
Stichus  or  10  aurei  ought  to  be  given  him,  so  that  he  claims  in  the  same 
way  in  which  he  stipulated.    (J.  4»  6b  33  d.) 
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For  the  moMning  of  '*tnteii/io,"  aee  Book  lY.,  Prooeodingi  tii  Juirt. 

GftloB  hai  promised  to  Titius,  by  ttipalfttioii,  Stidhus  or  10  aiMvi.  Oaios  maj  duuige 
bit  mind  m  often  m  he  pleasee  nntU  he  eetually  gives  one  of  the  twa    (D.  46, 1, 188, 1.) 

TltiuB  has  teTeraLfsmu called  "Coxneliaa."  Gains  stipnlateefor his  *'ConieUaii" 
farm  without  saying  which.  Titius  has  the  option  of  giving  any  of  his  "  Gonialian  " 
farms,  whichever  he  pleases,    (D.  45, 1, 106.) 

Titins  sold  a  house  to  Gains,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  habitation  {kabiMtio) 
during  his  life,  or  10  aurei  a  year.  Gaius,  exercising  his  option  for  the  fint  year, 
paid  10  awrei,  but  the  second  year  desired  to  give  Titius  the  poawsdlan  {kabiMio), 
Gains  was  safe  against  an  action  at  the  instance  of  Titius  so  long  as  in  any  year  he 
either  paid  the  rent  or  offered  him  the  alternative  of  dwelling  in  the  house,  (D.  li^*  1, 
21,  6.) 

Titius  has  stipulated  for  10  or  6  ovrei ;  5  only  are  due,    (D.  45, 1, 12.) 

Titius  has  stipulated  for  a  thing  to  be  given  him  in  one  or  two  years.  The  thing 
is  due  only  in  two  years.    (D.  45,  1, 109  ;  D.  45, 1, 12.) 

Titius  has  stipulated  for  Stichus  or  IQ  aum,  <'  whichever/'  he  said,  <«  I  please." 
Tittns  can  sue  for  dther  in  his  option.    (D.  45, 1,  7^  8.) 

2.  Oenua  and  species. 

Again,  if  one  stipulates  for  a  slave  in  general,  and  demands  Stichus 
specially,  or  stipulates  for  wine  in  general,  and  demands  Campanian  wine 
specially,  or  for  purple  in  general,  and  demands  Tyrian  purple  specially, 
then  he  is  understood  to  claim  too  much.  For  he  takes  away  from  his 
adversary  his  free  choice,  secured  him  by  the  stipulation  of  paying  something 
else  than  what  was  demanded.    (J.  4, 6,  33  D.) 

8.  Qualitj. 

If  DO  Special  quality  of  an  article  is  promised,  any  quality 
may  be  given  in  performance.  (D.  17, 1,  52.)  In  the  contract 
of  mutixum^  the  same  quality  must  be  returned  that  is  lent  (D. 
12,1,3.) 

iNVESTinvB  Facts. 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  the  investitive  fact4Ei  peculiar  to 
each  separate  contract ;  we  have  now  to  consider  in  what  points 
all  contracts  agree.  This  discussion  will  £gJ1  under  the  follow- 
ing divisions : — 

I.  Ck>NBBfT — BbBOB. 

II.  MoDALFiT,  the  modification  of  an  agreement  hy  time,  place^  or  condition. 

III.  BBBTKIOnONB  ON  THS  IWISTinVI  FaOTB. 

L  In  reepeot  of  their  origin  :  Force,  Fraud,  and  Bad  Gonalderation. 

Fw,  DokUf  tn/iMto  cama, 
TL  In  respect  of  the  object  of  the  promiae.    Illegal  oontractn. 
nL  In  respect  of  the  persons  incapable  of  entering  into  contracts. 

IV.  EXTXHBIOH  OT  iMVZSTITiyB  FaOTS.     AQXNOT. 

First — Consent— Error. 
Two  or  more  persons  are  said  to  consent  when  they  agree 
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upon  the  same  thing  in  the  same  senee.^  All  contracts  imply 
consent.  (D.  44,  7,  3,  1.)  In  order  to  establish  a  promise,  a 
proposal  must  be  accepted  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is 
made.  This  is  the  meaning  and  essence  of  contract ;  for,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  obligation  from  contract  is  enforced 
by  law,  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  parties 

Intentiony  however,  is  a  mental  act,  and  can  be  discovered 
only  through  the  medium  of  language.  This  medium  is  a 
source  of  error.  Such  error  may  be  of  two  kinds,  essential  and 
non-essential. 

1.  Essential  Error  {error  in  corpore). — An  error  is  essential 

when  it  is  such  as  prevents  the  two  conlaracting  parties  agreeing 

upon  the  same  thing  in  the  same  sense.     Such  an  error  is 

inconsistent  with  the  nature   of  the  consent,  that  is   of  the 

essence  of  contract.    It  is  in  this  sense  that  error  is  said  to 

vitiate  consent.*    Essential  error  may  occur  in  any  one  of  three 

forms.    A.  may  promise  a  thing  to  B.,  B.  meaning  to  accept  a 

different  thing ;  or  they  may  agree  on  the  things  but  A.  may 

undertake  one  kind  of  duty,  and  B.  understand  another ;   or, 

finally,  A.  may  intend  to  bind  himself  to  B.,  and  discover  that  he 

has  really  promised  to  C.     In  technical  language,  the  error 

may  be  in  the  corpus^  or  thing  promised,  or  in  the  nature  of 

the  obligation,  or  in  the  person  of  the  promisee. 

If  the  stipulator  is  thinking  of  one  thing,  the  promiser  of  another,  no  obli- 
gation is  contracted,  any  more  than  if  no  answer  had  been  given  to  the  ques- 
tion. An  example  would  be,  if  anyone  were  to  stipulate  with  you  for  the 
slave  Stichus,  and  you  were  thinking  of  Pamphilus,  whose  name  you  believed 
to  be  Stichus.    (J.  3,  19,  23.) 

Titiiia  sells  to  GaiuB  for  100  aurei  the  fundus  Sempronianus,  That  is  the  correct 
nsme ;  but  Gains,  being  in  erxor  as  to  the  name,  intended  to  buy  quite  adifferent  fann. 
There  ia  no  contract  of  sale,  because  what  the  one  intends  to  seJl  the  other  does  not 
intend  to  buy  {quia  tn  corpore  dineMkMu),  (D.  18, 1,  9,  pr.)  But  if  both  mean  the 
same  farm,  although  they  know  it  by  difierent  names,  the  contract  is  good.  A 
mistake  in  the  name  is  nothing  if  there  is  an  agreement  as  to  the  thing.' 

Tittua  lets  a  farm  to  Gains  at  a  rent  of  10  aureL  Gaius  understood  the  rent  to  be 
5  aurei.  There  is  no  contract.  But  if  the  mistake  were  the  other  way,  and  TiliuB 
was  disposed  to  let  it  for  5,  then  the  contract  is  good,  and  the  rent  is  5  aurei, 
(D.  19,  2,  52.) 

Maevius  agreed  to  let  a  fann  to  Sempronius  for  forty  years.  Sempronlus,  misun- 
derstanding the  terms  o£fered,  agreed  to  buy  it.  There  is  no  contract,  because  one 
has  in  view  the  duties  belonging  to  sale,  the  other  those  belonging  to  letting  on  hire. 
(D.  44,  7,  67.) 

'  Et  eBtpacHo  duarum  pluriumve  in  idem  pLaciium  eonaentue,    (D.  2, 14, 1,  2.) 
'  Nulla  eiwn  vdurUae  erraaUii  eit     (D.  89,  3,  20.) 

Non  videntur  qui  errant  eontetUire,    (B.  50, 17,  116,  2.) 
'  'Nihil  enimfacii  error  nominii,  eum  de  mrpore  eoneiaL    (D.  18,  1,  9,  1.) 
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ICaeriin  deposited  with  SJemproniuB  a  bag  of  money  for  safe  custody.  8em|ttoliiiis 
thought  it  WM  a  loan,  and  used  the  money.  This  is  not  a  contract  either  of  dqpoaUum 
or  mutuum,  Sempronios,  may,  however,  be  compelled  to  restore  the  money. 
(D.  12,  1,  18. 1.) 

Maevius,  intending  to  make  a  present  to  Bempronins,  gave  him  money,  which  the 
latter  accepted  as  a  loan.  Was  tills  a  gift  or  a  loan  f  Julian  answered  it  was  neidier, 
becanse  the  parties  intended  different  things.  Is  Sempronios  bound  to  restoie  the 
money  ?  Certainly ;  but  if  he  has  spent  the  money  he  can  resist  the  claim  of  Maevios 
to  restitution,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  demand,  after  he  intended  to  make  a 
gift,  is  against  good  conscience  {exeepiio  Mi  mali),  (D.  12,  1,  18,  pr.)  Another 
point  is  suggested  by  this  case,  which  although  not  belonging  to  the  law  of  oontraet, 
may  be  mentioned  here.  What  is  the  effect  of  such  an  error  upon  the  ownership  f 
JuUan  says  (D.  41,  1,  86)  that  an  error  as  to  the  eau$a  does  not  vitiate  the  delivery 
{tradiOo)  as  a  transvestitive  fact  of  ownership.  Henoe,  in  this  case,  Sempronius 
would  be  owner,  and  the  remedy  of  Maevius  is  therefore  not  by  vindicatio,  but  by 
eondictio, 

Julius  agrees  to  advance  money  on  loan  to  Cornelius,  a  respectable  man.  Gains 
brings  to  Julius  another  Cornelius,  a  needy  fellow,  and  induces  Julius  to  pay  him  the 
amount.  There  is  no  loan ;  and  both  Gaius  and  the  false  Cornelius  are  guilty  of 
theft,  because  their  conduct  is  fraudulent    <D.  47,  2,  52,  21 ;  D.  47,  2,  66,  4.) 

Julius  asked  a  loan  from  A.  and  B.  B.  gave  an  order  to  his  debtor  Seius  to  pay 
the  amount  to  Julius.  Seius  promised  the  amount  by  stipulatiou  to  Julius,  and 
Julius  accepted  the  money  under  the  mistaken  belief  that  Seius  was  the  debtor  of  A. 
This  did  not  establish  a  contract  of  loan  between  Julius  and  B.,  because  Julius  had 
no  intention  of  binding  himself  to  B.  ;  but  as  Julius  has  got  B.'s  money,  he  was 
bound,  in  good  conscience,  apart  from  any  contractual  obligation,  to  return  it  to  him. 
(D.  12,  1,  82.) 

2.  NON-ESSENTIAL  ErroR  (error  in  mhstaniia  or  materia)  exiBts 
when  the  parties  agree  upon  the  same  thing,  in  the  same  sense, 
but  one  has,  unknown  to  the  other,  a  wrong  belief  as  to  the 
nature  of  that  thing.  For  example,  a  shopkeeper  agrees  to 
sell  a  vase  to  a  purchaser,  who  imagines  it  to  be  made  of  gold ; 
the.  shopkeeper  knows  it  is  not,  but  is  ignorant  of  the  delusion 
of  his  customer.  In  this  instance  the  shopkeeper  is  free  from 
blame,  and  has  made  a  fair  bargain ;  all  the  essentials  of  a  con- 
tract are  present  But  it  would  be  hard  if  the  customer  should 
be  compelled  to  take  what  he  would  never  have  bought  but  for 
an  erroneous  belief  as  to  its  composition.  How  far  in  such 
cases  should  the  law  give  relief?  On  the  one  side,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  jurists  was  to  support  transactions  ;  on  the  other,  it 
was  a  great  hardship  to  force  upon  a  buyer  a  different  kind  of 
article  from  what  he  intended  to  buy.  Savigny,  who  has  gone 
through  the  cases,  sums  up  those  in  which  relief  was  granted 
under  this  general  statement : — When  the  difference  in  quality 
between  the  thing  bought  and  that  which  the  purchaser  in- 
tended to  buy  is  such  as  to  put  the  one  in  a  different  category 
oi  merchandise  from  the  other,  then  the  error  is  &tal  to  the 
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contract.  The  cases,  however,  do  not  fall  in  with  this  distinc- 
tion, and  the  distinction  itself  is  not  very  precise.  It  would 
probably  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  materiality  of  error  is  not 
capable  of  exact  definition,  but  depends  upon  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case. 

(1.)  A  person  agroM  to  take  an  article,  believing  it  to  be  gold,  wben  in  reality  it 
is  bronze.  The  sale  is  void.  This  result  was  not  reached  without  controversy.  Mar* 
oellns  adhered  to  the  hard  line»  that  if  the  parties  agreed  as  to  the  particular  thing 
sold  (i.e.,  as  to  the  corput),  ahd  there  was  only  an  error  as  to  its  quality  {in  materia), 
the  contract  was  good.  Ulpian,  however,  differed  from  him,  when  the  difierenoe  was 
between  gold  and  bronze.  (B.  18,  1,  9,  2.)  If,  however,  the  article  were  of  gold, 
but  of  inferior  quality,  the  contract  was  good.  (D.  18,  1,  10.)  In  another  case 
co-heirs  sold  a  bracelet  said  to  be  of  gold  to  one  of  themselves.  It  was  found  to  con* 
sist  chiefly  of  bronze.  The  oontract  was  supported  because  the  thing  was  partly  of 
gold.    (D.  18,1^14.) 

(2.)  A  person  takes  an  article  that  he  thinks  is  silver ;  it  U  really  tin  or  lead. 
The  sale  n  void.     (D.  I8,  1,  9,  2.) 

Tou  have  sold  me,  without  intending  to  deceive  me,  » table  oovet«d  only  with 
silver,  which  I  thought  to  be  solid.  The  sale  is  void.  (B.  18,  1,  41, 1.)  But  Ulpian 
seems  to  decide  the  other  way,  in  the  analogous  case  of  a  thing  being  gilt  with  gold. 
(D.  18, 1, 14.) 

(8.)  A  person  buys  wine,  as  he  thinks,  but  it  is  vinegar.  The  sale  is  void.  Here, 
however,  Ulpian  dnws  »  distinction.  If  the  thing  sold  was  wine,  and  became 
vinegar  only  when  sour,  the  sale  is  good  ;  but  if  it  was  vinegar  from  the  fiiit,  then 
there  is  such  a  difference  between  the  things  that  the  error  vitiates  the  contract. 
(D.  18, 1,  9,  2.) 

(4.)  A  person  buys  a  slave  of  one  sex,  thinking  the  slave  to  be  of  the  other  sex. 
The  sale  is  void.  If,  however,  the  error  were  in  buying  a  female  slave  as  a  virgin, 
who  was  not,  the  mistake  did  not  vitiate  the  contract,  (B.  18,  1, 11, 1.)  WhyT 
Savigny  urges  that  in  this,  as  in  the  three  preceding  cases,  male  and  female  slaves 
belonged  to  a  diffisrent  sort  of  merchandise.  Female  slaves  were  employed  in  house- 
work, male  slaves  in  work  out  of  doors ;  a  difference  as  great  as  separates  the  silver- 
smiths from  coppersmiths  or  iron*workers. 

There  are  passages  that  seem  to  carry  relief  in  cases  of  error  further,  but  Savigny 
is  not  disposed  so  to  construe  them. 

l^  The  mistake  of  old  clothes  for  new.  According  to  the  mle  laid  down  by 
Savigny,  this  error  does  not  relate  to  two  different  kinds  of  merchandise,  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  fatal.  An  extract  from  Marcian  (D.  18, 1,  46)  is  not  easily  to 
be  reconciled  with  this  view.  Marcian  quotes  the  opinions  of  Labeo,  Trebatius, 
Pomponius,  and  Julian,  to  the  effect  that  when  old  clothes  furbished  up  for  new 
are  sold  (#»  veatimenUt  interpola  quia  pro  novia  emerit),  the  vendor  must  make  good 
the  difference  in  value.  Savigny  says  in  this  case  the  vendor  must  be  understood  to 
have  warranted  the  dotbes  as  new.  But  there  is  nothing  about  warranty  in  the 
text ;  nor  can  it  be  easily  supposed  that  Marcian  had  in  his  view  a  case  of  warranty. 
If  he  had,  his  proposition  was  to  a  Koman  lawyer  self-evident,  and  the  array  of 
opinion  he  quotes  would  seem  superfluous.  The  distinction  between  this  case  and 
the  others  seems  to  be  that  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  clothes  was  valid,  but  that 
the  vendor  must  indemnify  the  buyer. 

2^  Paul  (D.  19,  1,  21,  2)  qualifies  his  opinion  that  an  error  as  to  the  corpua  alone 
is  fatal,  not  a  mistake  as  to  the  quality,  by  the  important  exception  that  the  vendor, 
if  he  is  ignorant,  ought  to  make  good  to  the  buyer  the  difierence  of  price  between 
what  the  buyer  actually  gave,  and  what  he  would  have  given  if  he  had  known  the 
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Teal  nature  of  the  article  ;  as,  e.g.t  when  he  buys  tables  as  made  of  dtron,  when  ihej 
are  not.  Here  again  Savigny  says  the  vendor  mast  have  sold  them  for  dtron  tables  { 
but  it  may  be  donbted  whether  with  sufficient  reason. 

8**.  Error  in  formal  contract  IMtius  stipulated  with  Gains  for  a  thing  tiiaft  lie 
thought  was  of  gold,  but  was  only  brass.  Gains  is  bound  to  deliver  the  thing  sgned 
upon  without  any  indemnity,  unless  he  cheated  Titius,  after  having  given  an  expns 
promise  not  to  cheat  {Mi  mali  dauitda),  (D.  45, 1,  22.)  The  reason  assigned  is  thil 
the  parties  agreed  on  the  object  of  the  stipulation  {qu<miam  in  eorpore  eontennmut) 

Second — MoDALiTT. 

The  term  **  Modality  "  is  used  to  signify  that  a  promise  iB 
limited  as  to  the  time  or  place  of  performance,  or  is  suspended 
by  a  condition. 

A.  Plage. 

In  the  absence  of  any  express  agreement  as  to  the  place 
where  the  contract  is  to  be  performed,  the  place  is  often  indi- 
cated by  the  nature  of  the  promise.  A  promise  to  deliver  an 
immoveable  must  be  performed  where  the  immoveable  is ;  so  a 
promise  to  repair  a  house  must  be  performed  where  the  house 
is.  But  if  there  is  no  such  indication,  generally  the  creditor  can 
demand  performance  where  he  can  sue,  t.«.,within  the  jurisdiction 
to  which  the  defendant  is  subject.  This  rule  is  subject  to  an 
important  qualification  in  the  case  of  bonctejidei  contracts.  The 
defendant  is  not  obliged  to  carry  a  moveable  from  the  place 
where  it  happens  to  be  at  the  time  he  is  bound  to  deliver  it, 
except  at  the  risk  and  cost  of  the  plaintiff  If,  however,  the 
defendant  has  caused  the  moveable  to  be  kept  purposely  in  an 
inconvenient  place,  he  is  not  entitled  to  this  indnlgenca  (D. 
16,  3,  12,  1.)  It  is  otherwise,  however,  in  a  stipulation  (a  con- 
tract stricti  juris).  When  no  place  is  mentioned  in  a  stipula- 
tion, the  promiser  must  deliver  the  thing  to  the  stipulatoT 
within  the  jurisdiction  to  which  the  promiser  is  subject.  (D. 
45, 1, 137,  4.) 

So  much  as  to  the  place  in  which  the  plaintiff  could  exact 
performance.  Where  could  the  debtor  require  the  creditor  to 
accept  performance  ?  There  is  no  text  quite  applicable  to  this ; 
but  Savigny  thinks  that  a  complete  reciprocity  must  be  admitted 
between  the  two  parties,  and  that  the  debtor  would  have  a 
freedom  of  choice  corresponding  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  creditor. 

Too  much  may  be  claimed  in  respect  of  place, — as  when  a  man  has  sttpa* 
lated  that  something  shall  be  given  him  in  a  certain  place,  and  then  claim? 
It  in  another  place,  without  making  mention  of  the  place  in  which  he  stipu- 
lated it  should  be  given  him.  A  man  may,  for  instance,  have  stipulated 
thus,  **  Do  you  undertake  to  give  it  me  at  Ephesus?"  and  then  at  Rome 
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bring  a  simple  intetUio  that  it  ought  to  be  given  him.  The  reason  why  he  is 
understood  to  claim  too  much  is  this,  that  by  bringing  a  simple  inientio  he 
deprives  the  promiser  of  the  advantage  he  had  if  he  paid  at  Ephesus.  When, 
therefore,  a  claim  is  made  elsewhere,  an  actio  arbitraria  is  given  to  the 
claimant,  in  which  account  is  taken  of  the  advantage  that  would  have  been 
open  to  the  promiser  if  he  paid  at  that  place.  It  is  in  trade  that  the  greatest 
advantage  is  commonly  found — in  wine,  oil,  com,  for  instance,  which  bear  a 
different  price  in  every  single  district ;  but  money,  too,  is  not  let  out  at  the 
same  interest  in  every  district.  If,  however,  the  claim  is  made  at  Ephesus, 
that  is  in  the  place  where  he  stipulated  the  thing  should  be  given  him, 
then  he  rightly  proceeds  by  a  simple  action.  And  that  is  pointed  out  too 
by  the  Praetor,  because  the  promiser  secures  his  advantage  ib  making 
payment.    (J.  4,  6,  33  c.) 

Hie  action  here  referred  to  10  called  oxtia  de  eo  quod  eerio  loeo.  (D.  13, 4, 8.)  The 
sphere  of  its  operation  was  narrow.  In  all  contracts,  except  stipulation  (D,  18,  4, 
7, 1 ;  D.  18,  4,  2, 1),  and  aqpen$UaUo,  an  action  could  be  brought  elsewhere  than  in 
the  place  of  performance,  the  judge  taking  aocotmt  of  the  circamstance.  (B.  18,  4, 
7,  pr.)  Even  in  the  case  of  stipulation  it  was  only  where  the  promise  was  to  give 
{dare),  not  to  do  {facere),  that  recoone  was  necessary  to  the  arbUraria  actio, 
(D.  5, 1,  48.) 

Titius  has  stipulated  for  100  awrei  from  Gains,  to  be  paid  at  Capna,  and  Maevius 
is  surety.  Owing  to  the  fault  of  Gaius  the  money  is  not  paid  at  Capua.  Can  Mae- 
vius be  sued  at  Rome  ?  Maevius  Is  not  excused,  and  must  pay  as  if  he  had  made 
default  himselt     (B.  18,  4,  8.) 

The  judge  had  power  even  to  increase  the  amount  agreed  to  be  paid,  if  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  plaintiff  that  the  money  should  be  paid  elsewhere  than  at  the  place 
where  the  action  was  brou^t.  (D.  18,  4,  2,  8.)  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  acquit 
the  defendant  if  the  latter  preferred  to  pay  at  the  place  agreed  upon,  and  give  proper 
securities.     (D.  18,  4,  4,  1.) 

B.  Time, 

I.  If  no  time  is  mentioned  in  the  contract,  performance  could 
be  immediately  demanded.  (D.  45,  1,  60 ;  D.  45,  1,  41,  1 ;  D. 
50, 17,  14.)  But  a  reasonable  time,  varying  with  the  nature  of 
the  contract,  must  be  allowed  for  performance. 

If  you  stipulate  that  a  farm  shall  be  given  you,  or  a  slave,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  bring  an  action  forthwith,  unless  a  sufficient  space  of  time  for  delivery 
has  elapsed.    (J.  3,  19^  27.) 

Places  too  are  usually  inserted  in  a  stipulation,  as  "  Do  you  undertake 
to  give  it  at  Carthage?"  This  stipulation,  though  it  seems  to  be  made 
simply,  yet  in  truth  has  a  time  thrown  in  for  the  promiser  to  use  in  giving 
the  money  at  Carthage.  Therefore,  if  a  man  stipulates  thus  at  Rome,  ^^  Do 
you  undertake  to  give  it  at  Carthage  to-day  }"  the  stipulation  would  be  void, 
because  the  promise  in  return  is  impossible.    Q.  3,  15,  5.) 

Again,  time  must  be  allowed  when  slaves  not  bom  are  sold,  or  growing  crop^  or  a 
contract  is  made  for  building  a  house.     (D.  45, 1,  78,  pr.) 

What  is  a  reasonable  time  ?  Suppose  Titius,  being  at  Rome,  agrees  to  pay  to  Gaius 
also  dwelling  there,  100  ourei  at  Ephesus^  how  long  time  is  allowed  to  Gaius  for  the 
payment  t    It  is  a  question  for  the  judge,  who  will  consider  how  long  a  prudent  and 
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(airlj  active  man  wonid  take  for  the  diitanee.  On  the  one  hand,  (salni  la  not  to  ba 
required  to  go  through  storm  and  tempest,  and  to  travel  by  night  and  day  ;  nor,  00 
the  other  hand,  is  he  to  dawdle  on  the  way,  hot  to  make  snoh  progress  as,  having 
regard  to  his  age,  and  state  of  healtii,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  might  fairly  be 
expected.  If,  however,  he  actoally  goes  to  Ephesus,  the  money  is  due  from  the 
moment  of  his  arrival,  although  he  has  made  a  quicker  than  average  journey.  (D.  45, 
1, 137,  2.) 

So  in  the  oase  of  a  building,  the  builder  must  be  allowed  the  time  required  by  an 
ordinary  builder.  (D.  46,  1, 187,  8) ;  and  if  any  accident  occurs  to  cause  delay,  as 
fire,  allowauce  must  be  made,  and  a  longer  time  granted.     (D.  45,  1, 15.) 

A  difference  of  opinion  emerges  In  the  Digest  on  the  question  at  what  time  a  breadi 
of  such  a  contract  occurs.  Suppose  a  building  could  be  put  up  in  two  years,  and  one 
year  has  elapsed  without  a  beginning  having  been  made,  cannot  the  builder  be  sned» 
since  it  is  now  impossible  that  the  contract  should  be  performed  within  the  time^  or 
must  the  plaintiff  wait  until  the  last  day  of  the  two  years  has  expired  f 

Ulpian  states  that,  in  the  case  of  a  contract  to  repair,  the  owner  of  the  house  is  not 
obliged  to  wait  until  it  falls  down  ;  nor,  in  a  contract  to  build,  until  a  suflBcient  time 
has  elapsed  to  complete  the  building ;  but  he  may  sue  if  there  is  omreasonable  delay. 
(D.  45,  1,  72,  2.)  Marcellus  says,  no  action  will  lie  unless  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  has  elapsed  in  which  the  repairs  could  have  been  completed.  (D.  45,  1,  98,  1.) 
Pomponius  applies  the  same  rule  to  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  house.  (O. 
45,  1,  14.)  Papinian  says  that  if  there  was  a  stipulation  to  execute  the  work  in 
a  specific  time,  say  two  years,  no  action  could  be  brought  until  the  two  years  had 
elapsed.    (D.  45,  1,  124.) 

II.  When  a  time  for  performance  is  mentioned  in  the 
contract. 

Every  stipulation  is  made  either  simply,  or  for  a  certain  day,  or  condition- 
ally. It  may  be  made  simply,  as  when  the  question  is,  **  Do  you  undertake 
to  give  5  aurei?^  and  that  can  be  claimed  instantly.  It  may  be  made  for 
a  certain  day,  when  a  day  is  thrown  in  on  which  the  money  is  to  be  paid, 
as,  "Do  you  undertake  to  give  10  aurei  on  the  first  kalends  of  March?" 
But  what  we  stipulate  for  against  a  certain  day,  though  due  at  once,  cannot 
be  claimed  before  the  day  comes  ;  and  not  even  on  that  very  day  for  which 
the  stipulation  is  made  can  it  be  claimed,  because  the  whole  of  that  day 
ought  to  be  allowed  the  debtor  for  payment  at  his  discretion.  Indeed  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  money  has  not  been  given  on  that  day  for  which  it  was 
promised,  before  the  day  is  gone.    (J.  3,  15,  2.) 

A  man  that  has  stipulated  that  a  thing  shall  be  given  him  this  year  or 
this  month,  cannot  rightly  claim  until  every  part  of  the  month  or  year  is  gone 
by-    (J-  3>  19'  26.) 

C.  CONDITIGNS. 

I.  Definition. — A  CONDITION  exists  when  the  performance  ot 
a  promise  is  made  to  depend  upon  an  event  future  and  imcer- 
tain.     (D.  12, 1,  39 ;  D.  45,  1, 100.) 

Conditions  referring  to  past  or  present  time,  either  make  the  obligation 
invalid  at  once  or  do  not  put  it  off  at  all. 

If,  for  instance,  one  runs,  ^  Do  you  undertake  to  give  it  if  Titius  was 
consul,  or  if  Maevius  is  alive  ? "  and  neither  of  those  is  so,  the  stipulation  is 
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not  vaKd ;  but  if  they  are  so,  it  is  valid  at  once.  For  what  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  is  certain  Is  no  hindrance  to  an  obligation*  though  to  us  it  is 
uncertain.    (J.  3,  IS,  6.) 

Diei  is  when  » tfane  if  agreed  upon  for  the  performanoe  of  a  promise.  It  is  either 
ex  die,  when  perfonnanoe  cannot  be  demanded  hefore  a  certain  day ;  or  in  diem,  when 
performance  cannot  be  demanded  after  a  certain  day.     (D.  44,  7,  44, 1.) 

Do  you  promise  to  give  on  the  kalends  of  March  T — is  ex  die. 

Do  yon  promise  to  pay  up  to  the  kalends  of  March  t—is  ih  diem. 

Diee  is  definite  when  a  specific  day  is  named ;  it  is  indefinite  (ineertue  diet)  when 
it  is  certain  that  the  day  will  comci  bat  not  when  it  will  come.  (See  Book  IIL, 
Conditions  m  WiUs.) 

IneertuM  dies  differs  from  eondiHo.  "When  aa  tneertut  diee  is  mentioned,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  promise  will  be  dne,  but  not  when  it  will  be  due.  When  a  promhw 
depends  on  a  conditio,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  ever  will  be  due. 

The  Romans  used  certain  terms  with  respect  to  deferred  pro* 
mises.    A  notable  distinction  was  between  dies  eedit  and  dies  venU. 

When  an  obligation  begins  to  exist,  as  when  money  becomes 
due,  it  was  said,  dies  cedit;  when  performance  may  be  de* 
manded,  it  was  said,  dies  veniL 

In  a  simple  unconditional  contract,  both  dies  cedit  and  die$ 
venit  the  moment  the  contract  is  made. 

When  there  is  no  condition,  but  a  time  is  fixed  for  perform- 
ance, the  obligation  at  once  exists  (dies  cedit)^  but  performanoe 
cannot  be  exacted  until  the  time  arrives  {dies  venit). 

If  the  contract  is  conditional,  and  no  time  specified,  no 
obligation  exists  until  the  condition  is  fulfilled ;  and  then  per- 
formance  may  be  at  once  demanded.  (Both  dies  eedit  and  dies 
venit) 

If  the  contract  is  conditional,  and  also  a  time  is  fixed  for 
performance,  the  obligation  exists  {dies  cedit)  when  the  con- 
dition is  fulfilled ;  but  performance  cannot  be  demanded  {dies 
non  venit)  until  the  times  arrives. 

The  distinction  between  dies  cedit  and  dies  venit  is  of  little 
practical  importance  in  the  law  of  Contract ;  but  it  is  a  vital 
one  in  the  law  of  Wills. 

When  a  man  makes  a  stipulation  conditionally,  although  he  dies  before 
the  condition  is  fulfilled,  yet  afterwards,  when  the  condition  exists,  his  heir 
can  bring  the  action.    And  so  too  on  the  side  of  the  promiser.     (J.  3, 19,  25.) 

A  conditional  stipulation  gives  rise  to  a  hope  only  that  there  will  be  a 
debt :  and  that  hope  we  transmit  if  before  the  condition  exists  death  befalls 
us.    0-3ii5>4-) 

But  in  a  conditional  legacy,  if  the  legatee  died  before  the 
condition  was  fulfilled,  he  transmitted  notliing  to  his  heirs. 
The  reasons  for  this  distinction  will  be  afterwards  examined. 
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The  chief  practical  effect  of  a  condition  in  a  contract  was 
that  if  the  promiser  paid  hy  mistake  before  the  condition  was 
fulfilled,  he  could  recover  his  money  as  "  not  due  "  by  the  eon- 
dictio  indebiti.  (D.  12,  6,  16.)  But  for  many  purposes  a  con- 
ditional obligation  was  regarded  as  subsisting  before  the  con- 
dition was  fulfilled.  Thus  a  pledge  might  be  given  to  secure  a 
conditional  obligation.  (D.  20, 1,  13,  5.)  Again,  the  capacity 
of  the  promiser  was  reckoned  from  the  time  of  making  the 
contract,  not  from  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition :  a  slave  could 
not  make  a  contract  to  take  effect  afler  he  was  free.  (D.  45,  3, 
26.)  Moreover,  when  a  condition  was  fulfilled,  it  had  a  retro- 
active effect,  and  the  obligation  was  held  to  subsist  from  the 
moment  the  contract  was  made.  This  was  important,  as  we 
have  seen  (p.  269)  in  questions  of  priority  in  mortgage.  (D. 
20,  4,  11,  1.) 

A  stipulation  is  made  conditionally  when  the  obligation  is  put  off  and 
made  to  depend  on  some  event,  so  that  if  anything  is  done  or  not  done  the 
stipulation  begins  to  be  binding.  For  instance,  *'Do  you  undertake  to 
give  5  aurei  if  Titius  has  been  made  consul?"    (J.  3, 15,  4.) 

Titiiu  itipniates  with  Galus  for  10  anrei  on  demand.  This  is  not  a  condition,  but 
an  admonition  to  the  debtor  to  be  prompt  in  payment  Hence  if  the  creditor  diet 
without  making  a  denumd,  his  heirii  nevertheless  entitled  to  the  money.  (D.  46, 1, 
48;  D.46, 1,185,  1.) 

A  farm  was  mortgaged.  Titius  bought  it  from  the  owner  on  condition  that  the 
latter  should  release  it  from  the  mortgage  before  the  kalends  of  June.  Can  Titius 
sue  the  owner  to  compel  him  to  release  the  farm  and  deliver  it  t  It  depends  on  the 
intention  of  the  parties.  If  Titius  is  right  in  his  demand,  the  sale  was  not  conditional ; 
if  the  sale  was  really  conditional,  the  owner  may  fulfil  it  or  not  as  he  pleases.  (D.  18, 
1,  41,  pr.) 

If  a  man  stipulates  thus,  "  Do  you  undertake  to  give  5  aurei  if  I  do  not 
go  up  into  the  Capitol  ?  ^  it  will  be  just  the  same  as  if  he  had  stipulated  that 
they  should  be  given  him  at  death.    (J.  3,  1 5,  4.) 

When  no  time  was  fixed,  as  in  the  case  stated  by  Justinian,  Fiq^iinian  tells  us  there 
was  a  controvert.  Thus,  "  If  yon  do  not  deliver  Pamphilus,  do  you  promise  100 
aurei  f  "  Pegasus  said  no  action  could  be  brought  until  it  had  become  impossible  to 
deliver  Pamphilus.  Sabinus  took  the  opposite  view,  and  construed  the  condition  as  if 
it  were  stated  thus : — '*  Do  you  promise  to  deliver  Pamphilus,  and,  if  you  do  not^  to  pay 
100  aurei  ?  "     (D.  46,  1, 116,  2.) 

A  negative  condition  was  usually  rendered  definite  by  adding  a  time— as,  if  you  do 
not  go  to  the  Capitol  within  two  years.     (D,  46,  1,  27, 1.) 

If  Lucius  Titius  does  not  arrive  in  Italy  before  the  kalends  of  May,  will  you  pro- 
mise me  10  aurei  t  In  this  case  no  action  can  be  brought  until  (1)  the  kalends  of 
May,  and  (2)  the  non-arrival  of  Titius  in  Italy.     (B.  46, 1, 10.) 

"  If  yon  do  not  go  up  to  the  Capitol  or  go  to  Alexandria,  do  you  promise  100  aurti  f  " 
Papinian  says  in  this  case  no  action  can  be  brought  until  it  is  certain  that  you  cannot 
do  one  uf  the  two  things.    (D.  46, 1, 116, 1.) 
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H  Conditions  may  be  attached  to  all  contracts  except  the 
expensilatio. 

A  mandate  can  be  given  either  for  a  future  day  or  conditionally.  (J.  3, 
26, 12.) 

The  contract  of  sale  can  be  made  either  conditionally  or  simply.  A  case  of 
the  former  is  this, — **  If  Stichus  up  to  a  certain  day  gives  you  satisfaction,  you 
shall  buy  him  for  so  many  aurei."   (J.  3,  23,  4.) 

A  condition  was  usually  inserted  in  the  contract  at  the  time 
of  making  it.  But  conditions,  subsequently  agreed  upon,  could 
be  used  by  way  of  defenca  Thus  if  the  creditor  after  making 
a  contract  agreed  not  to  sue  unless  a  certain  event  occurred, 
and  he  sued  before  that  event  occurred,  he  would  be  defeated 
by  the  exceptio  pacti  convenH  or  doli  tnali.  So  if,  after  the 
contract,  the  creditor  agreed  that  the  debtor  should  be  released 
if  a  certain  event  happened,  and  that  event  did  happen,  the 
creditor  would  be  defeated  if  he  endeavoured  to  recover  the 
money.     (D.  44,  7,  44,  2.) 

III.  Fulfilment  of  Conditions.— A  condition  is  said  to  be 
fulfilled  {siipulcUio  eommittitur)  either  when  the  event  occurs, 
or  when  the  promisor  prevents  its  occurrence.  (D.  45,  1,  85, 
7  ;  D.  50, 17,  174.) 

Gains  has  promiBod  to  Maevios  10  aurd  if  Tltitu  becomes  oonsuL  Gains  dies,  and 
afterwards  Titins  becomes  consoL  The  hein  of  Gains  mnst  pay  the  10  aurei  to 
Maerins.     p.  46,  1,  67.) 

Seia,  in  writing  to  Lndns  Titins,  stated  that  she  had  bonght  gardens  at  his  request ; 
and  that  she  wonld  convey  the  property  to  him  as  soon  as  she  was  paid  the  price  with 
interest ;  and  Ludns  Titins  agreed  to  pay  the  money  and  take  over  the  gardens  before 
the  kalends  of  ApriL  He  failed  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  money  by  that  day,  but 
shortly  afterwards  tendered  the  whole.  Seia  refused.  Gonld  he  compel  her  to  take 
the  money  and  deliver  np  the  gardens,  although  the  time  had  passed  within  which,  in 
strictness,  the  condition  could  be  fulfilled  7  The  judge  had  power  to  allow  him  a  little 
time,  if  it  entailed  no  inconvenience  on  Seia.    (D.  45, 1,  185,  2.) 

Titins  sold  a  library  to  Gains  on  condition  that  the  Vecuriona  of  Campanus  gave 
him  a  site  for  it  GUdus  never  applied  for  a  site.  Gould  Titins  compel  him  to  carry 
ont  the  sale,  as  if  the  condition  had  been  fulfilled  f  Certainly,  when  it  was  the  fault 
of  Gains  that  a  site  was  not  obtained.    (D.  18, 1,  50.) 

IV.  Suspensive  and  Resolutive  Conditions. — A  condition 
suspends  an  **  investitive  fact."  But  some  conditions  do  not 
exactly  bear  that  character ;  they  are  rather  divestitive  facts 
than  limitations  of  investitive  facts.  They  are  called  resolutive 
conditions^  as  apposed  to  the  other  conditions  that  really  sus- 
pend investitive  facts,  and  are  called  suspensive  conditions.  This 
distinction,  although  not  the  terminology,  was  known  to  the 
Boman  jurists.    "  Whether  the  purchase  is  unconditional^  bu^ 
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18  rescinded  subject  to  a  condition,  or  whether  the  pnrchase 
is  rather  conditional?"  is  a  question  propounded  by  Ulpian. 
(D.  18,  2,  2,  pr.)^  It  is  in  the  contract  of  sale  chiefly  that 
examples  of  resolutive  conditions  occur.  Their  importance  is 
confined  to  the  question  of  ownership.  In  a  suspensive  con- 
dition, the  ownership  of  the  thing  sold  cannot  vest  in  the  buyer 
until  the  event  happens ;  in  a  resolutive  condition  the  sale  is 
complete,  and  the  thing  sold,  if  delivered,  becomes  the  property 
of  the  buyer,  subject  to  his  liability  to  be  divested  on  the 
happening  of  the  event.  Thus  a  buyer  under  a  suspensive 
condition  cannot  acquire  by  usucapio,  and  he  is  not  entitled  a» 
owner  to  the  produce.  (D.  18,  2,  4,  pr. ;  C.  4,  5i,  8.)  On  the 
contrary,  a  buyer  under  a  resolutive  condition  acquires  by 
UBucapioy  is  owner  of  all  the  produce,  and  must  bear  the  loss  if 
the  thing  should  wholly  perish,  (D.  18,  2,  2f  1*)  It  must  be 
iob«erved,  however,  that  the  resolutive  condition,  if  the  event 
happens,  does  not  divest  the  buyer  of  the  ownership ;  it  operates 
as  a  divestitive  fact  of  the  contract  of  sale,  not  of  the  owner- 
ship. Hence  the  seller  must  sue  the  buyer,  if  he  reiiises  to 
give  up  the  purchase,  not  as  owner  (by  vindicatio),  but  as 
seller  (by  actio  ex  vendito).  (D.  18,  5,  6 ;  Q.  4>  54,  3 ;  D,  18, 
5,2.) 

A  farm  ia  sold  to  Guns  on  oondStton  that  the  sale  thaU  hold  good  If  no  hotter  offer 
is  made  within  six  weeks.     This  is  a  suspensive  condition.     (D.  18, 2,  2,  pr.) 

A  farm  is  sold  to  Gains  on  oondition  that  if  he  changes  his  mind  within  six  days 
the  sale  wiU  be  off.    This  is  a  resolntive  condition.    (D.  18,  1,  8. ) 

"You  may  have  the  farm  for  100  aurei;  but  if  anyone  before  the  kalends  of 
Jannaiy  next  offers  better  terms  the  sale  is  to  be  o£"  (D.  18,  2, 1.)  Is  this  a  sus- 
pensive or  resolutive  condition  ?  Ulpian  answers  that  it  depends  on  the  intention  of 
the  parties.  If  they  intended  the  sale  to  be  complete,  bnt  to  be  rescinded  if  a  better 
offer  were  made,  it  is  a  resolutive  condition ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  sale  would 
be  completed  only  if  no  better  offer  were  made,  the  condition  is  suspensive.  (D.  18, 
2,  2,  pr.)    This  condition  was  called  in  diem  addicHo. 

In  diem  Addietio, — ^The  sale  was  not  broken  off  unless  within  the  time  agreed  upon 
a  bona  fide  purchaser  was  found  (D.  18,  2,  4,  5)  who  offered  a  hi^er  price,  or  speedier 
payment,  or  payment  at  a  more  convenient  place,  or  better  security  for  payment,  or 
better  terms  in  any  respect  {meHor  condUio  adferri),  (D.  18,  2,  4,  6.)  The  offer 
must  be  accepted  by  the  seller  (D.  18,  2,  9),  and  the  buyer  must  have  declined  to 
make  an  offer  as  good.  (D.  18,  2,  7.)  Hence  the  seller  was  bound  to  give  notioe  to 
the  buyer  of  the  new  offer.  (D.  18»  2,  8.)  If  those  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  buyer 
must  give  up  the  produce  {fructut)  to  the  roller  (D.  18,  2,  6,  pr.),  and  the  thing  sold 
to  the  new  purchaser.  (D.  18,  2,  14,  4.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  buyer  is  entitled  to 
his  expenses  for  aU  beneficial  expenditure  on  the  thing  sold.     (D.  18,  2,  16.)    The 


^  UUmm  pura  empUo  ett,  ted  euh  eonditione  resolvihir,  an  vero  eonditionalii  nt  magit 
tmptio. 
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bojer  hftB,  howeTor,  no  olAim  against  the  new  pnrcliaaer  for  the  restoration  of  what  be 
paid  to  the  seller ;  his  only  remedy  is  against  the  seller.    (D.  18,  2,  20.) 

A  fann  is  sold  on  oonditbn  that  if  the  purchase-money  is  not  paid  within  a  certain 
time,  the  sale  shall  be  o£f.  {Si  ad  diem  pecunia  iohUa  non  $it  utfund%u  inimptu$  tU,) 
This  is  a  resolutive  condition,  and  is  called  Uz  commiuoria,    (D.  18, 8, 2 ;  D.  18,  8, 1.) 

Zex  Committoria. — The  condition  was  that  if  the  price  were  not  pud  within  the 
time  fixed,  the  sale  should  be  rescinded,  and  the  buyer  should  forfeit  the  earnest 
{arrhae),  (D.  18,  3,  8 ;  C.  4,  54,  1.)  Generally,  also,  it  was  agreed  that  if  there 
was  any  loss  on  a  second  sale,  the  buyer  should  make  it  up.  (D.  18,  8,  4,  8.) 
When  such  a  condition  is  made,  a  seller  has  the  choice  of  adhering  to  the  sale,  and 
suing  the  buyer  for  the  residue  of  the  price  (D.  18, 8,  2 ;  Vat.  Frag.  8),  or  of  rescinding 
the  sale.  But  for  this  option  he  would  occasionally  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyer. 
Thus  if  a  house  sold  were  burned  down,  the  buyer,  under  a  resolutive  condition,  muiit 
sustain  the  loss  (D.  18,  2,  2,  1  ;  D.  18,  3,  2) ;  bat  if  by  the  simple  expedient  of  not 
paying  the  residue  of  the  price  he  could  rescind  the  sale,  the  seller  would  be  deprived 
of  his  rights.  Once,  however,  the  seller  has  made  his  election,  he  cannot  afterwards 
alter  lus  choice.  (D.  18,  8,  4,  2 ;  D,  50,  17,  75.)  An  acceptance  of  part  of  the 
purchase  money  after  the  time  fixed  by  the  condition,  was  held  to  imply  an  adherence 
to  the  contract  of  sale.     (D.  18,  8,  6,  2.) 

V.  Impossible  and  Illegal  CSonditions, — ^Suppose  the  event 
making  a  condition  is  one  that  cannot  or  ought  not  to  occur, 
what  is  the  effect  upon  the  contract  t  An  event  physically 
impossible,  and  an  event  forbidden  by  law,  stand,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  question,  on  exactly  the  same  footing.  What  is 
illegality  will  be  considered  hereafter ;  at  present  it  is  enough 
to  point  out  the  effect  of  an  impossible  or  illegal  condition  in  a 
contract. 

If  an  impossible  condition  be  added  to  obligations,  the  stipulation  is  alto- 
gether invalid.  Now  a  condition  is  held  to  be  impossible  if  the  very  nature 
of  things  forbids  its  existence  ;  as  if  a  man  said, "  If  I  touch  the  sky  with  my 
finger,  do  you  undertake  to  give  it  ?  "  But  if  he  stipulates  thus :  "  If  I  do  not 
touch  the  sky  with  my  finger,  do  you  undertake  to  give  it  ?  "  the  obligation  is 
understood  to  be  made  unconditionally,  and  therefore  he  can  claim  fulfilment 
at  once,    (J.  3,  I9»  "  ;  G,  3,  98.) 

But  a  legacy  left  under  an  impossible  condition  the  teachers  of  our  school 
think  just  as  valid  as  if  that  condition  had  not  been  added  The  authorities 
of  the  opposing  school,  however,  think  the  legacy  as  void  as  the  stipulation. 
And  in  truth  it  is  hard  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  making  any  distinc- 
tion.   (G.  3,  98.) 

The  argument  of  the  Sabiniana  was,  that  when  a  man  was  dead  he  conld  not  make 
his  will  anew  so  as  to  avoid  the  evil  consequences  of  having  it  declared  void  ;  but  that 
living  persons  conld,  if  they  pleased,  make  a  new  contract,  and  omit  the  impossible 
or  illegal  condition.  But  the  law  of  legacy  and  contract  rested  upon  the  same  founda- 
tion, the  intention  on  the  one  hand  of  a  testator  to  make  a  gift,  and  the  intention 
on  the  other  of  a  promisor  to.  bind  himself ;  and  there  appears  no  reason  why  a 
different  mle  of  interpretation  should  be  adopted  in  the  two  oases.  Justinian, 
however,  supported  the  rule  of  the  Sabiniana. 

Again,  if  any  one  had  stipulated  thus  :  *'  If  a  ship  comes  from  Asia,  do  you 
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undertake  to  give  to-day  ?  "  the  stipulation  is  void,  because  it  is  framed  so  as 
to  put  what  should  be  first  last.  But  since  Leo,  of  illustrious  memory,  thought 
that  in  the  case  of  dowries  this  same  stipulation,  called  praepostera^  ought 
not  to  be  rejected,  we  have  decided  to  give  it  full  force ;  so  that  not  only  in 
dowries,  but  in  every  case,  a  stipulation  so  framed  is  valid.    (J.  3,  19,  14.) 

Again,  a  mandate  given  me  to  be  carried  out  after  my  death  is  void.  For 
it  is  held  to  be  a  general  principle  that  no  obligation  can  begin  with  the 
person  of  the  heir.    (G.  3,  1 58.) 

PoMibly  this  rule  wm  adopted  to  prevent  evM&onB  of  the  Statutei  that  prevented 
certain  pereone  from  taking  as  legatees,  or  Umited  the  amount  they  could  take.  A 
itipnlation  that  one*!  heir  ihould  pay  a  ■nm  after  one's  death  was  in  effect  a  legacy. 
That  vaiiooa  devices  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  evading  these  Statutes 
iqppean  from  the  Digest.     (B.  22,  8,  27.) 

No  man  can  stipulate  that  a  thing  shall  be  given  him  after  his  death,  nor 
yet  after  the  death  of  him  with  whom  he  makes  the  stipulation.    (J.  3,  19, 

13  f  G-  3»  K»0 

But  a  stipulation  framed  thus,  as  if  Titius  were  to  say,  ^  At  my  death  do 

you  undertake  to  give  it  ?  **  or  *'  at  your  death  ?  ^  was  not  void  among  the 
ancients,  and  is  valid  now.  [It  means  that  the  obligation  is  imposed  at  the 
very  latest  moment  of  the  stipulator's  or  promiser's  life  ;  for  it  seemed  incon- 
sistent that  an  obligation  should  begin  with  the  person  of  the  heir.]  Again, 
we  can  rightly  stipulate  for  a  thing  to  be  given  aifter  the  death  of  some  third 
person.    Q.  3,  19,  15-16;  G.  3, 100.) 

And  not  even  a  man  in  another's  potestas  could  stipulate  for  a  thing  after 
his  death,  because  he  seems  to  speak  with  his  father's  or  master's  voice. 
Again,  if  a  man  stipulated  for  a  thing  *'  to  be  given  the  day  before  I  die  or 
before  you  die,"  the  stipulation  was  void.  [For  the  day  before  a  man's  death 
cannot  be  told  till  death  has  followed.  And  again,  when  death  has  followed, 
the  stipulation  is  reduced  to  one  for  past  time,  and  is  something  of  this  sort : 
*'  Do  you  undertake  that  it  shall  be  given  to  my  heir  ?  "  which  is  certainly 

void.]    (J-  3i  I9»  13 ;  G,  3,  loa) 

Whatever  we  have  said  of  death  must  be  understood  to  be  said  also  of 
capiiis  deminuHo,    (G.  3,  loi.) 

But  since,  as  has  been  said,  all  stipulations  come  to  be  valid  through  the 
consent  of  the  contracting  parties,  we  have  determined  to  introduce  into  this 
branch  of  law  a  necessary  correction.  And  so,  whether  it  is  after  death  or 
the  day  before  the  death  of  either  the  stipulator  or  the  promiser  for  which 
the  stipulation  is  framed,  it  is  a  valid  stipulation.    (J.  3,  I9«  13*) 

The  role  that  a  man  could  not  contract  in  sach  a  way  as  to  benefit  his  heir  only 
and  not  himself,  was  simply  an  instance  of  a  wider  role  that  one  freeman  could  not 
make  a  contract  to  bind  or  benefit  another.  (D.  2,  14,  17,  4.)  (See  Law  of 
Agency.) 

Third — ^RESTRICTIONS  ON  iNVESTmVB  FA0T& 

The  reason  why  the  law  interferes  to  compel  persons  to  per- 
form their  agreements,  is  the  enormous  advantage  to  mankind 
of  the  confidence  that  arises  from  the  legal  enforcement  of  con- 
tracts.   That  reason  ought  also  to  determine  what  contracts 
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flhould,  and  what  should  not,  be  enforced.  In  applying  this 
reason,  the  first  presumption  is  that  every  deliberate  agreement 
should  be  sustained  by  the  law.  As  a  general  proposition,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  every  man  is  a  fair  judge  of  his  own 
interest,  and  the  mere  fact  of  his  making  a  promise  is  a  strong 
reason  for  believing  it  to  be  for  his  advantage.  But  this  rule  is 
not  without  exception. 

In  the  first  place,  a  promise  extorted  by  force  or  fr^ud  will 
no  doubt  be  favourable  to  the  promisee,  but  equally  it  will  be 
prejudicial  to  the  promiser. 

In  the  second  place,  the  nature  of  the  promise  may  show  that 
it  cannot  be  beneficial,  or  that  while  beneficial  to  the  parties 
concerned,  it  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
Thus,  no  State  could  .enforce  an. agreement  to  do  an  act  for- 
bidden by  its  law. 

Lastly,  the  presumption  that  a  contract  m  beneficial,  is 
destroyed  when  it  is  made  by  a  child  or  by  any  one  incapable 
of  estimating. rightly  the  consequences  of  his  acts. 

The  reasons  for  declaring  contracts  in  valid, may  thus  be  con- 
sidered under  three  heads.:  (1)  On  account  of  the  inducements 
by  which  they  were  entered  into ;  (2)  on  account  of  the  pro- 
mises conflicting  with  the  welfare  of  the  parties  to  the  contract 
or  of  the  State;  and  (3)  on  account  of  the  absence  of  judgment 
in  the  persons  binding  themselves. 

A.  Agreements  that  are  void  on  account  of  their  Mode 

OP  Origin.      Vis,  Metua,  Dolus,  Sine  causa,  Injusta  causa. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  force  or  fraud  vitiates  consent,  and 
is  therefore  fatal  to  a  contract ;  but  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  force  is  inconsistent  with  free  consent,  and  that 
consent  should  not  bind  anyone  \jnless  it  is  given  freely.  This 
distinction 'is  taken  by  Paul  with  reference  to  the  acceptance  of 
an  inheritance  by  a  person  appointed  heir.  Such  an  accept- 
ance, even*if  procured'by  force  or  fratid,'Wa8  irrevocably,  until 
at  some  time  the  Praetor  interfered  and  annulled  the  act  {res- 
titutio in  integinim).  For,  says  Pau),  although  if  left  to  my  own 
choice,  I -would  not  have  accepted,  still  I  preferred  thfit  to  the 
threatened  violence.  (D.  4,  2,  21,  5.)  ^  Again,  the  formal  modes 
of  njanumission  were  not  even  to  the  latest  times  vitiated  by 
force  or  fraud  .(p.. 28).  In  like  manne;*,  the  formial  contracts 
were  not  void,  although  procured  by  force  or  fraud.     Cassius,  a 

}  Quia,  quamvit  n  liberum  esset,  nduiitem;  tmmeh  coaetus  vdui, 

2  P 
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Prietor,  whose  year  of  offiee  ib  not  known,  introduced  an  equit- 
able defence  (exceptio  doli)^  which  appears  to  have  been  avail- 
able also  in  cases  of  intimidation  (metus).  Ulpian  says  Cassius 
was  content  with  the  exceptio  doK,  quae  est  generalis.  (D.  44, 
4,  4,  3.)  Cicero  tells  us  that  the  actio  and  exceptio  mettis 
were  introduced  by  a  Preetor,  Octavius  (B.C.  71).  (Cio.  Ver.  2, 
3,  65.)  The  alteration  introduced  ]yy  Octavius  was  that, 
whereas  only  a  party  to  a  contract  could  be  met  by  the  exceptio 
dolt  in  case  of  violence  or  intimidation,  the  exceptio  metus  could 
be  employed  when  the  introduction  had  been  caused  by  a 
person  not  a  party  t6  the  contract,  (D.  44,  4,  4,  3»)  Finally, 
the  rntio  doli  was  introduced  by  the>  Pr»tor  Aquilius,  a  colleague 
of  Cioero. 

Forinstan(ie,*if  yoil,  constrained  t>y  fear  or  led  on  ^by  fraud,  or  falling  into 
a  mistake,  have  promised  to  a  stipulator,  Titius,  what  you  ought  not  to  have 
promised,  it  is  evident  that  by  the  jus  civile  you  are  bound,  and  the  action 
y/hoscinientio  is  '*'that  yt>u  ought  to  give  it ''is  of  full  force.  But  it  is  unfair 
that  you  should  be  condemned  ;  and  therefore  you  are  given  an  exceptio 
grounded  on  that  fear  or  wilful  fraud,  or  one  framed  in  fctctuniy  in  order  to 
resist  his  action.  -  (J.  4|i3i  x.) 

The  non-formal  contracts  or  the  Roman  law  were  said  to 
be  bonaefidei;  in  other  words,  they  were  i/?«o'/acfo  void  if  made 
through  fear  or  fraud. 

I.   14>  (Violence)  and  Metui  (Intimidation). 

1;  Definition  of  Violence  and  Intimklation  (Fi*,  Metusr). 

*' Violence"  is  when  a  ct)ntract  is  made  in  consequence  of 
the  actndl  exercise  of  superior  force.     (D.  4,  2,  2.)  ^ 

*  Intimidation  "  is  a  threat  of  such  present  immediate  evil  as 
would  shake  the*  constancy  of  a-^  mnn  of  ordinary  firmness. 
(D.  4,  2,  5-7.) 

Violence  or*  Intimidation  -  does  not  vitiate  a  contract,  unless 
it  i«  illegal. 

A  itipnl&tion  extorted  by  the' threat  of  death  'or' Ixjidily  torment  is  voidable. 
(C.  2,  20,  7.) 

A  man  is  shut  up  in 'Ik  housei'in  order  to  !nduod  him  to  make  a  promise.  Such  a 
pffomise  eannot  be  enforced.     (D.  4,  2,  22.) 

A  person  compels  me  to  give  him  money  by  threaltenftig  t6  destroy  the  title  deeds 
of  my  freedom,  whieh  are  in  his  'possession^  >  The  money  can-  be  reeovered.  (D.  4,  2, 4 ; 
D.  4,  2,  8,1.) 

A  usurer  retains  an  athlete,  and  prohibits  ^im  from  going  to  the  games  until  the 
master  of  the  athlete  promises  a  sum  not  due  to  the  usurer..  This  psomise  is  void. 
p.  4,  2,  23,  2.) 

'  Fts  at  majoris  rei  impettu  qui  rtpdli  non  poUtL 
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A  penon  tells  his  house  or  gardens  to  a  man  that  threatens  him,  if  he  does  not  do 
■o»  witii  the  loss  of  his  nomination  for  municipal  honours.  The  sale  is  not  vitiated  by 
the  threat    tC.  2,  20,  8.) 

In  the  course  of  an  angry  altercation,  one  of  the  parties  uses  threatening  language 
to  the  other.     This  is  not  intimidation  (dietua),     (G.  2,  20,  9.) 

An  owner  of  land  hearing  that  his  neighbour  is  coming  to  dispossess  him  with  an 
armed  force,  takes  to  flight,  and  his  neighbour  takes  possession.  This  is  not  possession  by 
violence,  because  the  owner  ran  away  from  a  danger  not  immediate.  But  if  the  owner 
remained  until  the  armed  men  had  entered  on  the  land,  then  the  dispossession  was  by 
violence  (rt  et  amis).     (D.  4,  2,  9,  pr.) 

A  Pnetor  requires  a  defendant  to  make  a  stipulation  to  save  his  neighbours  harm- 
less if  his  house  should  fall  down,  and  informs  him  that  if  he  refuses  he  will  give  his 
house  into  the  custody  of  the  complainant.  A  stipulation  made  under  this  threat  is 
valid,  beoause  it  is  in  the  exercise  of  ike  Prsetor's  jurisdiction.     (D.  4,  2»  S,  1.) 

A  magistrate  threatens  to  oondemn  an  innocent  person  to  death,  but  offers  to  let 
him  off  if  he  will  promise  by  stipulation  to  give  him  a  large  sum.  This  promise  b  not 
valid,  because  it  is  extorted  by  the  unlawful  exercise  of  his  power.     (D.  4,  2,  3, 1. ) 

Titius  threatens  to  accuse  Gaius  of  the  crime  of  stealing  his  cattle.  Gaius,  with 
the  hope  of  escaping  prosecution,  offers  a  large  sum  ta  Titius»  This  promise  is  valid. 
(C.  2.  20,  10.) 

A  freedwoman  wrongfully  sued  her  patron,  who  threatened  again  to  reduoe  her  to 
slavery  for  her  ingratitude.  She  induced  him  to  refrain  from  doing  so  by  promising 
him  a  sum  of  money.     The  promise  is  valid.     (D.  4,  2,  21,  pr.) 

A  person  is  caught  committing  a  crime,  as  theft  or  adultery,  and  promises  a  sum 
under  fear  of  assault.  If  the  crhninal  is  afraid  not  of  the  lawful  punishment  tu  which  he 
has  exposed  himself,  but  of  his  life,  which  ouuld  not  lawfully  be  taken,  the  intimidation 
is  illegal.  For  it  was  not  lawful  to  kill  every  one  caught  in  adultery.  (D.  4,  2,  7, 1.) 
Those  who  took  money  to  conceal  a  discovered  adultexy  were  liable  to  punishment  by 
the  lex  Julia  dt  adtdtcriia,    (D.  4,  2,  8,  pr.) 

2.  Violence  and  Intimidation  (Fw,  Mettur)^  whether  caused  by 
the  promisee  or  hj  a  stranger  to  the  contract,  makes  it  void- 
able. The  defence  of  violence  or  intimidation  was  said  to 
be  conceived  in  rem — that  is,  was  available  by  whomsoever 
the  violence  or  intimidation  was  perpetrated.  (D.  4,  2,  9, 1.) 
The  terms  of  the  defence  were,  **  If  there  was  no  intimida- 
tion."    {Si  in  ea  re  nihil  metu$  causa  factum  est) 

II.  Dolus. — Cicero  relates  a  case  whei^  a  Syracnsan  banker, 
Pythius,  induced  a  Roman  knight  of  the  name  of  Canius  to  buy 
gardens  from  hinu  The  price  was  so  exorbitant  that  the  sale 
would  have  been  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  fraud.  Pythius, 
knowing  this,  obtained  the  consent  of  Canius  to  enter  the  price 
in  his  books  as  a  sum  due,  according  to  the  form  of  the  eapensi- 
latio.  By  this  means  the  sale  was  merged  in  the  written  con- 
tract. Canius  was  sued  on  the  written  contract.  Could  he 
plead  fraud  t  No,  says  Qcero,  for  my  colleague  Aquilius  had 
not  then  introduced  the  equitable  defence  of  fraud  in  formal 
contracts.     (Cic.  da  Oflf.  14,  58-60.) 
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1.  Dolus  is  a  word  of  many  meanings.  In  the  law  of  contract 
it  covers  every  act  or  default  against  good  conscience.  The 
definitions  given  in  the  Digest  ^  are  neither  very  precise  nor 
very  accurate.  Dolus  occurs  chiefly  in  two  forms — either  the 
representation  as  a  fact  of  something  that  the  person  making 
the  representation  does  not  believe  to  be  a  fact  (suggestio  falsi), 
or  the  concealment  of  a  fact  by  one  having  knowledge  or  belief 
of  the  fact  (suppressio  vert).  Examples  of  both  kinds  will  be 
found  in  the  following  illustrations.  (IJ.  18,  1,  43,  2  ;  D.  19,  1, 
49,  pr. ;  D.  40,  7,  10.) 

A  seller  telling  a  lie  to  a  buyer  respecting  the  fckill  or  peeulium  of  the  slave  sold, 
must  either  make  good  the  difference  in  vAlue  or  submit  to  have  the  sale  cancelled. 
(Paul,  Sent.  2,17,  6.) 

A  seller  of  land  was  liable  to  a  penalty  of  dotlble  the  value  of  the  object  sold  if  he 
told  a  lie  concerning  it.     (Paul,  Sent.  2,  17,  4.) 

A  seller,  who  sells  a  ttatuliber^  supposing  him  to  be  «  slave,  must  make  good  the 
loss  to  the  buyer  when  the  slave  attains  his  freedom  (D.  21,  2,  39,  4)  ;  but  if  he  knew 
that  the  slave  was  a  ttatuliberf  he  is  bound  to  give  compensation  ^to  the  buyer,  even 
before  he  attains  his  freedom.     (D.  19,  1,  30,  1.) 

Titius  sold  a  slave,  saying  in  a  general  way  that  he  was  a  ataiidiher,  but  concealing 
the  condition  of  his  liberty,  which  he  well  knew.  This  agreement  does  not  diminish 
his  responsibility.     (D.  21,  2,  69,  6.) 

A  creditor  selling  a  pledge  did  not  warrant  against  eviction,  so  far  even  as  to  be 
obliged  to  restore- the  price.  But  if  he  knew  he  had  no  right  of  sale,  or  that  the  pro- 
perty did  not  belong  to'his  debtor,  he  was  liable  f^r  concealing  the  flaw  in  the  title, 
p.  19,  1,11,  16.) 

Titius  sells  an  estate,  of  which  a  c«ctain  part  is  not  in  his  possession,  snd  without 
informing  the  buyer  of  therfact  agrees  to  sell  the  land  within  the  limits  of  his  possesion. 
Titius  must  make  good  the  loss.  (D.  19, 1,  39.)  The«eUer.iB  bound  taset  forth  truly 
the  boundaries  pf  the  land.     (D.  18,  1,  35,  8.) 

Gains  in  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  the  farm  of  Titius  went  out  with  Titius  to  see 
it.  After  the  visit,  and  before  the  contract  of  sale,  a  number  of  trees  are  blown  down 
by  the  wind.  Can  Gains  claim  the  trees  ?  Not  as  buyer,  because  the  trees  were 
severed  frqm  the  land  before  the  dateof  the  contract ;  but  if  Titius  knew,  and  Gaius 
did  not,  that  the  trees  had  been  thrown,  down,  then  Titius  must  pay  the.vfJue  of  the 
trees.     (D.  18,  6,  9.) 

Titius- in  selling  land,  to  Gaius  does  not  inform  him  of  a  rent  on  the  land  {tribtUum), 
Titius  must  give  compensation  if  he  knew  the  fact.     (D.  19,  1,  21,  1.) 

Titius  sells  a  house  in  Rome  to  Gaiwi,  saying  nothing  about  an' annual  sum  payable 
for  an  aqueduct.  In  an  action  for  the  price,  Titius,  having  deceived  the  buyer  by 
concealing  the  fact,  must  submit  to  a  deduction  from  the  price.     (I).  19,  1,  41.) 

A  seller  was  not  responsible  for  servitudes  on  the  land,  unless  he  knew  of  their 
existence,  and  did  not  iilform  the  buyer.    (D.  21, 2, 75  ;  D.  19, 1, 1, 1 ;  D.  18, 1, 66,  pr.) 

Titius,  knowing  that  his  land  was  subject  to  a  particular  servitude,  madJe  a 
special  agreement  that  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  any  servitude  that  might.be 


'  Ddum  malum  Servius  quidem  ita  definit,  maehinaiionem  quandam  alUiius  decipi- 
endi  caiMo,  cum  alivd  nmulatur  et  alivd  at/itur,  liabeo  autem  ...  sic  definit 
amnem  ealliditatemf  fallaciam,'maehinatumtmtui>'eircumveni€ndumffaU€ndumf  decipi' 
erukim  alterum  adhibitam,    Labeonis  definitio  vera  est— (Ulpian.)      (D.  4,  8,  1,  2.) 
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found.  This  agreement,  notwithBtanding,  he  mnst  give  compensation  for  the  servitude. 
(D.  19,  1,  1,  1 ;  D.  21,  2,  69,  6.) 

A  seller  who  did  not  inform  a  buyer  of  servitudes  belonging  to  the  land,  if  he  knew 
of  their  existence,  was  liable  for  damages,  if  the  buyer  lost  them  by  non-use.  (D.  18, 
1.66,1.) 

A  seller  knowingly  sells  a  slave  given  to  stealing.  Although  this  is  not  within  the 
edict  if  the  seller  is  ignorant  of  the  vice,  he  may  be  sued  for  damages,  even  before  the 
slave  has  stolen  anything.     (D.  19,  1,  4,  pr.) 

Titius,  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  Gains,  sells  him  a  female  slave  as 
a  virgin,  she  having  given  birth  to  children.  Although  this  was  not  a  case  where 
the  .^2dile*s  edict  required  a  warranty,. yet  Titius  for  his  fraud  must  submit  to  a 
reduction  of  the  price,  or  to  have  the  slave  returned.     (D.  19,  1,  11,  5.) 

A  person  lets  a  farm  that  he  knows  to'grow  noxious  herbs,  without  informing  the 
farmer  of  the  circumstance.  Some  of  the  cattle  put  upon  the  land  are  poisoned  by 
the  herbs  and  die.     The  landlord  must  make  good  their  value.     (D.  19,  2,  19,  1.) 

Titius  sells  Gains  some  rotten  wood  for  building.  The  result  is  that  the  house  falls 
down.  If  Titius  knew  the  wood  was  rotten,  he  must  pay  for  all  the  damage  caused 
by  the  rotten  wood ;  if  he  did  not  know,  then  the  price  is  reduced  to  the  sum  that  the 
buyer  would  have  given  if  he  had  known  the  state  of  the  timberl     (I).  19, 1, 13,  pr.) 

Titius  sells  an  ox  to  Gains.  The  ox  is  suffering  from  a  contagious  disorder,  which 
affects  and  destroys  all  the  cattle  of  Gaius.  If  Titius  knew  that  the. ox  was  diseased, 
he  must  pay  the  value  of  all  the.  cattle  of  Gaius  ;  if  he  did  n6t  know,  he  can  exact 
only  what  Gaius  would  have  given  if  he  had  known  the  ox  was  diseased.  (D.  19, 
1, 18,  pr.) 

Titius  sells  Gains  a  slave  that  had  a  vice  of  running  away.  The  slave  runs  away 
from  Gaius  with  much  valuable  property.  If  Titius  knew  of  the  slave's  vice,  and' did 
not  mention  it  to  Gaius,  he  must  pay  Gaius  not  only  the  price  of  the  slave,  but  the 
value  of  the  property  carried  away.  If  he  did  not  know,  he  is  bound  to  return  only 
the  price  of  the  slave.     (Paul,  Sent. .2,  lY,  ll.) 

2.  The  defence  of  fraud  was  available  only  >^hen  the  fraud 
of  the  promisee  was  alleged  (Si  in  ea'  re  nihil'  dolo  malo  act  oris 
factum  est)  :  and  when  the  fraud  was  perpetrated  by  a  third 
party,  the  only  remedy  of  the  promiser  was  againet  him  in-  aa 
action  for  fraud  (actio  de  dolo),     (D.  44,  4,  2,  1.) 

The  burden  of  proving  fraud  rested  upon  the  person  alleging 
it.    (C.  2,21,  6.) 

III.  Dolus,  as  want  of  valuable  consideration  (sine  causa\ 
A  formal  contract  did  not  need  a  consideration,, and  prior  to 
Cassius  was  not  vitiated  even  by  fraud.  His  innovation  was 
intended  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  of  the  civil  law,  so  that 
men  should  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  its  strictness  and 
formality  to  act  against  natural  justice.^  This  remedy,  having 
so  wide  a  scope,  applied  where,  although  there  was  no  fraud  in 
the  initiation  of  the  contract,  yet  to  insist  upon  its  performance 
would  have  been  against  g^od  conscience.     This  limit  may  be 

*  Hanc  exeeptionem  [doli  mcUi]  Prater  pnipotuit,  ne  cut  dolus  mus,  per  cccationem 
Juris  civUis,  contra  naturalem  aequUatenh  prosit,     (D.  44,  4,  1,  1.) 
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defined  by  reference  to  the  idea  of  valuable  consideration.  A 
formal  contract  did  not  require  a  consideration  ;  but  if  there 
actually  was  a  consideration  intended,  without  which  the  con- 
tract would  never  have  been  made,  and  such  consideration 
failed,  it  would  have  been  against  good  conscience  to  take 
advantage  of  the  formal  nature  of  the  contract,  and  insist  upon 
its  performance.  This  is  the  meaning  of  saying  that  a  stipula- 
tion made  sine  causa  could  not  be  enforced  ;  that  it  was  dolus  to 
ask  its  performance.  Thus,  in  eflfect,  a  stipulation  was  void- 
able unless  either  it  was  made  gratuitously,  or  for  a  considera- 
tion that  did  not  fail. 

Titius  sgreefi  to  advance  money  to  Gains  on  loan ;  and  Gaius,  before  receiving  the 
money,  promises  by  stipulation  to  give  the  amount  to  Titius  at  a  future  day.  The 
day  arrives,  but  Gains  has  never  received  tlie  loan.  If  Titius  sues  Gaius  on  the 
stipulation,  he  will  be  repelled  by  the  equitable  defence  of  fraud  {exceptio  dolt).  (D. 
44,4,2,3.) 

Maevius,  when  sick,  promised  by  stipulation  100  aurei  to  his  wife^s  cousin,  with 
the  intention  that  his  wife  should  have  the  money  after  his  death.  He,  however, 
recovered,  and  was  sued  by  the  cousin  for  the  100  aureu  The  cousin  could  be 
repelled  by  the  plea  of  fraud.     (D.  44,  4,  4,  1.) 

Gaius,  under  the  false  impression  that  he  owed  money  to  Sempronius,  promised 
him  the  amount  by  stipulation.  Sempronious,  if  he  attempted  to  recover  the  money, 
would  be  defeated  by  the  plea  of  fraud.     (D.  44,  4,  7,  1.) 

A  father  promised  a  dowry  for  his  daughter,  and  agreed  to  support  her  and  her 
servants.  Not  knowing  that  if  he  kept  his  daughter  he  was  not  bound  to  pay  interest 
on  the  amount  promised  as  dowry,  he  wrote  to  the  husband  admitting  that  he  owed 
interest  on  the  dowry.  Cuuld  the  husband  maintain  an  action  on  the  stipulation  or 
chirograph  for  interest  ?  Not  without  fraud,  when  the  promise  was  made  in  error  of 
law.  (D.  44,  4,  17,  pr.)  If  the  promise  were  by  chirograph,  the  promiser  could 
require  the  written  document  to  be  delivered  up  to  him.  (D.  12,  7,  1,  pr.  ;  D.  12, 
7,  8  J  C.  2,  6, 1.) 

IV.— Illegal  Consideration  (Injusta  or  Turpis  Causa). 

No  contract  could  be  enforced  if  it  were  made  for  an  illegal 
consideration,  in  which  the  inducement,  as  distinguished  from 
the  promise,  was  illegal.  (C.  4,  7,  5  ;  C  4,  7,  1.)  The  defence 
is  either  fraud,  or  a  statement  of  the  illegality  (Exceptio  doli 
mali  or  Exceptio  in  factum).     (D.  12,  5,  8;  D.  45,  1,  123.) 

B.  Impossible  and  Illegal  Promises. 

(a.)  Impossible  Promises. 

A  promise  may  be  impossible  to  be  performed  either  becaune 
the  acts  are  physically  impossible  or  legally  impossible.     Of  the 

>  NH  rrfert  utrumne  ab  initio  tine  cauta  qyAd  datum  ni,  an  aiu$a  propter  ^uam 
datum  nt,  tecuta  non  iU.    (D.  12,  7,  4.) 
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latter  Bort,  an  instance  is  when  I  undertake  to  give  the  owner- 
ship of  a  thing  to  another,  when  the  thing  cannot  be  the  object 
of  ownership.  Inipoasibilium  nulla  ohligatio  est  (D«  50,  17, 
186.) 

If  a  man  stipulates  that  something  shall  be  given  him  Which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  does  not  exist  or  cannot  exist, — Stichus,  for  instance,  who  is 
dead,  but  whom  he  believed  to  be  alive  [a  freeman  he  believed  to  be  a 
slave,  a  sacred  or  devoted  spot  he  thought  subject  to  man's  law],  or  a  hippo- 
centaur  that  cannot  exist^— tl^en  the  stipulation  will  be  v.Qid-  (J*  3t  ^9>  i ; 
G-  3,  97,  97A.) 

Titiiu  BflUfl  a  l«e«»i«lig!os98  pro  puiro  to  Mae  vim.  There  is  no  sale,  but  Maevios 
has  ikn4ietio  in  factum  against  Titias  on  account  of  the  misrepresentation.  (D.  11,  7, 
8,1.) 

Julias  agseea  to  deliver  100  tons  of  copper  to  Maevitis.  .Julius  hae  not  got.  jtha 
copper,  and  cannot  perform  his  contract.  The  contract  is  valid.  ImpoasibiUty  exists 
only  when  no  human  being  can  pecform  the  promise.     (D.  45,  ^,  ISJ,  5.) 

Titius  and  Gaias  agree  by  stipulation,  that  Gaius. shall  give  Titius  the  same  d^y 
100  avrei  at  Carthage.  The  oontrapt  is  made  in  Home.  If  «ach  party  had  previously 
notified  to  his  anient  in  Carthage  that  such  a  promise  was  to  be  made,  there  is  do 
impossibility  ii^  the  performance,  aod  i^e  stipulation  is.  valid,    ffi.  45,  1,,  14 J,  1) 

The  rule  of  .law  is  the  same  if  a  man  stipulates  that  there  shall  be  given 
him  an  object  that  is  sacred  or  devoted,  believing  it  to  be  under  man's  law ; 
or  public  and  set  apart  for  ever  to  the  people's  usp,  as  a  forum  or  a  theatre ; 
or  a  freeman  believing  him  to  be  a  slave ;  <n*  a  thing  in  which  he  has  no 
right  to.  trade  {commercium),  or  that  is  his  own.  And  the  stipulation  will  not 
remain  in  suspense,  because  what  is  public  may  become  private,  because  the 
freeman  may  be  made  a  slave;  because  the  stipulator  may  obtain,  a  right  to 
trade,  or  the  thing  that  belongs  to  him  cease  to  be, his  :  but  it^is  from 
that  moment  void.  Again,  conversely,  although  at  first  the  thing  is  made 
the  object  of  a  stipulation  that;  is  valid,  if  afterwards  it  comes  into  the  same 
case  as  those  .above  mentioned,  and  this  not  by  the  promiser's.  doing,  the 
stipulation  is  put.  an,  end  ta  And  not  even  at  the  very  first  will  such  a 
stipulation  as  this  be  valid — "  Do  you  undertake  to  give  me  Lucius  Titius 
when  he  shall  become  a  slave?"  and  the  like.  For  what  by  its  own  nature 
is  outside  o^ynership  by  us,  fran  in  no  way  be  reduced  into  ^n  ol>ligation. 

G.  3.  I9,»20 

Everything  that  is  the  object  of  ownership  can  be. brought  intq  a  stipula- 
tion, whether  it  is  a  moveable  or  landed  property.     (J.  3,  19,  pr.) 

Commerei^m^B  capajnty  to  acquire  or  dispose  of  property  according  to  the  forms  of 
the^Ms^iri^ 

Titius  buys  two  sla^ves  for  one  prioe.  At  the  time  of  the  sale  one  of  the  slaves 
was  dead.    The  sale  is  void  as  to  both.     (D.  18,  1, 44.) 

Stolen  goods,  by  the  XII  Tables,  could  not  he  sold.     (D.  18, 1,  34,  3.) 

A  fugitive  ^ve  also,  by  a  Senaiui  OomtiuUwH,  was  not  capable  of  being  sold.  (D. 
18,  1,  85,  3.) 

Grain  for  public  distribution,  oould  not  be  sold.     fC.  4,  40,  8.^ 

Further,  a  stipulation  is  void  in  which  a  man  through  igaoranoe  th^t 
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a  thing  is  his,  stipulates  that  it  shall  be  given  hini«  For  what  is  a  man's 
cannot  be  given  him.    (G.  3,  99,) 

Again,  if  any  man  stipulates  that  a  thing  that  will  become  his  shall  in 
that  event  be  given  him,  the  stipulation  is  void.     (J.  3,  19,  22.) 

Spots  sacred  or  devoted,  and  also  public  places,  as  a  forum  or  basilica,  it 
is  in.  vain  for  anyone  to  buy  knowingly.  But  if  he  buys  believing  them, 
through  the  vendor's  deceit,  to  be  private  property,  or  profane,  he  will  ha\« 
an  €Uiio  ex  empto,  that  since  he  may  not  have  the  object,  he  may  yet  recover 
what  it  would  have  been  worth  to  him  not  to  be  deceived.  The  rule  of  law 
is  the  same  if  he  buy^  a  freeman  for  a  slave.    (J.  3,  23,  5.] 

Gaius  stipulates  for  »  sword  belonging  to  himself  to  be  given  to  him  if  a  certain 
event  happens.  Before  the  event  happens  the  sword  ceases  to  belong  to  him.  The 
stipulation  is  valid.     (D.'  45,  1,  31.) 

Titius  is  owner  of  an  estate  of  which  h6  haft  not  the  possession.  From  the  person 
in  possession  he  buys  the  right  of  possession,  in  order  that  in  a  suit  for  the  recovery 
of  the  "property  he  should  be  defendant,  and  so  escape  the  Decessity  for  making  out  hiB 
title.  O^he  sale  is  valid,  although,  exr  hifpotfuai,  the  thing  is  his  property.  (D.  18,  1, 
84.4.) 

Gaius  sells  a  Kereditas  to  which  he  has  no  right.  Il  th6  hereditaa  sold  actually 
encists,  he  must  pay  its  value  ;  but  if  nof  hereditas  existv,  he  must  restore  the  price,  and 
pay  any  expenses  the  buyer  has  incurred  or  other  damages.     (D.  18,  4,>8>;  D.  18, 4,  9.) 

TitiQs  buys  Stichus  from  Gains.  Stichus,  however,  is  really  free.  Is  the  sale 
valid  ?  If  both  Titius  and  Gaius  believe  that  Stichus  is  a  slave,  many  hold  that  the 
stkle  is  "valid  ;'so  if  Gaius,  the  vendor,  alone  knows  ;  but  if  Titius,  the  buyer,  knows 
that  Stichus  is  free,  the  contract  is  invalid.  (D.  18,1,  70;  D.  18,  l,'4v  D.  18,  1> 
H  3.)' 

TitiuA  buyk  a  slaVe  that  both 'he  and  the  vendor  belitiVe  to  be  alive.  At  the  time 
of^tbe  sale  the  slave  is  dead.     There  is  no  contract.     (D.  18,  1,  15,pr.) 

Titius  bought  a  house  from  Gaius,  neither  of  them  knowing  that  at  the  time  of 
sale  the  house  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Nerva,  Sabinus,  and  Cassius  hold  that  the 
sale  is  void,  and  the  price,  if  paid,  can  be  recovered.  Neratius  says  that  if  it  is  only 
partially  burned,  so  that  a  half  or  more  of  it  remains,  the  sale  is  good,  and  a  fair  abate- 
ment is  to  be  made  from  the  price  ;  but  if  it  is  more  tlian  half  burnt,  the  sale  is  void. 
Suppose  Gaius,  the  seller,  alone  knew,  and  Titius  did  not.  If  the  whole  house  is 
burnt,  the  sale  is  void  ;  if  any  considerable  part  remains,  the  sale  is  valid,  butr  the 
seller  must  pay  damages.  If  Titius  the  buyer  knew,  but  not  Gaius  the^  vendor,  the 
sale  is  good,  and  the  whole  price  must  be  paid.  If  both  knew  that  it  was  burnt  in 
whole  or  ih  part,  both  have  made  doLut  and  the  contract  is  void.  (D.- 18,.  1,  57, 
pr.-3.) 

(B;)  Illegal  promises: 

Promises  ar^  void  wheu  they  are  made  against  some  law,  or 
public  policy,  or  morality.     (C.  2,  3,  6.).' 

A  promise  for  some  base  end,  as  to  kill  a  marior  to  commit  sacrilege,  is 
not  valid.    (J.  3,  19,  24.) 

No  mandate  is  binding  that  is  contrary  to  good  morals,  as  when  Titius 
gives  you  a  mandate  to  steal,  to  do  harm,  or  to  injure  any  one.  For  although 
you  undergo  punishment  on  account  of  that  very  deed,  yet  against  Titius 
you  have  no  action.     (J.-3,  26,  7  ;   G.  3,^157.). 

A  person  under  twenty  promised  by  stipulation  to  release  his  debtor  if  he  manumitted 
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ft  bUtb.    ThiB  is  void,  ta  ftgftinst  tne  policy,  ftlthough  not  the  precise  terms,  of  the  lex 
^lia  Sentia,    A  person  above  twenty  could  do  so.     (D.  45,  1,  66.) 

An  agreement  that  one  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  should  not  be  responsible  for  his 
wilful  acts  and  defaults  (dolus)  is  void.     (D.  13,  6,  17,  pr. ;  D.  2,  14,  27,  3.) 

An  agreement  not  to  sue  if  any  theft  or  injuria  be  committed  is  void.  But  after 
a  delict  is  committed  (as  theft),  an  agreement  may  be  made  not  to  sue  the  wrongdoer. 
(D.  2, 14,  27,  4.) 

Can  a  vendor  impose  on  a  purchaser  an  obligation  not  to  sell  without  the  consent  of 
his  neighbour,  or  not  to  bury  anyone  on  his  land  ?  He  could  not,  by  mere  pact,  but 
he  could  by  a  stipulation  with  a  penalty,  because  the  prohibition  was  not  illegal  and 
the  penalty  could  be  enforced.  (D.  2, 1 4, 61 ;  D.  11, 7,  1 1. )  But  Justinian  sanctioned 
all  such  pacts  as  had  for  their  object  to  prevent  the  conversion  of  private  property  into 
a  public  or  sacred  thing.     (C.  4,  54,  9.) 

"  If  you  do  not  make  me  your  heir,  do  you  promise  me  100  aurei  f  "  Such  a  stipu- 
lation is  void,  because  it  is  discreditable  (contra  honos  morcB)  to  be  casting  eyes  on  a 
living  man*8  inheritonoe.     (D.  45,  1,61 ;  D.  27,  6,  2,  2.) 

An  agreement  between  two  that  the  survivor  should  have  the  whole  of  the  deceased's 
property  is  void,  unless  between  two  soldiers  taking  the  risk  of  a  coming  battle.  (C. 
2,  8,  19.) 

An  agreement  among  heics  expectant  to  take- the  property  of  the  deceased  in  certain 
shares  is  void,  unless  the  deceased  agreed  to  it,  and  did  not  change  his  intention  up  to 
his  death.     (C.  2,  3,  30.) 

An  agreement  in  tu^mtmiige  settleinent  (pactum  dotale)  that  the  wife  should,  along 
with  her  brother,  take  ber  father's  inheritance  in  equal  shares,  is  void,  as  depriving  the 
father  of  freedom  of  testamentary  bequest.     (C.  2,  3,  15.) 

A  woman  in  marrying  a  man  stipulated  for  200  aurei  with  her  husband,  if  he  should 
renew  his  intercourse  with  a  concubine  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  The  con- 
tract  is  valid.     (D;  45,  1^  121,  1.) 

'*If  I  marry  you,  will  you  give  me  10  aurei  1 "  This  is  void,  unless  the  10  aurei 
are  to  be  a  dowry,  because  it  introduces  a  mercenary  element  into  marriage.  (D.  45, 
1,  97.  2.) 

"  If  by  your  fftult  a  divorce  occmv,  do  you  promise  to  give  10  aurei  t  '*  This  stipu- 
lation is  void,  because  it  interferes  with  the  freedom  of  divorce  (libera  matrimonia  esse 
antiquitus  placuit),  and  because  the  parties  ought  to  be  content  with  the  penalties 
fixed  by  law.  (C.  8,  39,  2.)  But  it  was  valid  if  it  reserved  penalties  not  exceeding 
those  fixed  by  law.     (D.  45,  I,  19:) 

Titia  had  a  son  Maevius  by  her  first  hosband,  and  she  married  Gains  Seius,  who  had 
a  daughter  Cornelia.  Titia  and  Seius  betrothed  Maevius  to  Cornelia,  and  both  Titia 
and  Seius  agreed  to  pay  a  penalty  if  they  obstructed  the  marriage.  Gains  Seius  died, 
and  Cornelia  refused  to  marry  Maevius.  Were  the  heirs  of  Seius  liable  for  the  penalty  ? 
No,  because  it  was  indecent  to  annex  a  penalty  to  the  continuance  even  of  an  existing 
marriage.     (D.  45,  1,  134,  pr.) 

A  person  promises  by  stipulation  to  marry  his  adopted  sister.  The  contract  is 
void,  even  if  the  sister  is  afterwards  emancipated.     (D.  45,  1,  35,  1.) 

An  agreement  by  which  one  person  undertakes  to  conduct  a  lavreuit  of  another, 
receiving  a  certain  share  of  the  proceeds  (pa^um  de  quota  lUit)t  is  void  ;  but  an  agree- 
ment to  advance  money  on  loan  to  support  litigation  is  valid,  if  nothing  but  the  money 
lent  with  lawful  interest  is  to  be  returned.     (C.  4,  35,  20;  D.  2, 14,  53  ;  D.  17,  1,  7.) 

An  agreement  for  the  sale  of  a  poison  that,  even  when  mixed  with  other  ingredients, 
serves  no  useful  purpose,  is  void ;  if  when  so  mixed  it  is  of  use,  the  sale  is  valid. 
(D.  18,  1,  86,  2.) 

The  chief  physicians  (Archiatri)  could  take  a  reward  from  their  patients  when 
recovered,  but  could  not  enforce  any  promise  of  remuneration  made  by  them  when 
sick.     (CIO,  52,  9.) 
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c.  Incapacity  op  Person. 

(a.)  Incapacity  arising  from  the  civil  law. 
I.  Slaves  and  freemen  in  mancipio. 

As  regards  slaves  and  persons  in  mancipio^  the  rule  of  law  is  that  they 
can  come  under  no  obligation,  either  to  the  person  in  whose  potestas  or 
mancipium  they  are,  or  to  anyone  else.     (G.  3,  104,  as  restored.) 

In  eveiy  contract  there  are  a  creditor  and  a  debtor.  A 
person  may  be  incapable  of  being  a  creditor,  bnt  capable  of 
being  a  debtor  ;  or  he  may  be  capable  of  being  a  debtor  without 
being  capable  of  being  a  creditor.  Incapacity  must  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  those  points  separately. 

1.  A  slave  could  not  be  a  creditor,  so  as  to  bring  an  action. 
Even  a  statiiUbery  a  slave  to  whom  freedom  has  been  given 

subject  to  the  happening  of  an  event,  cannot  make  himself  a 
creditor.  (C.  4,  14,  1.)  Nevertheless  in  some  iustauces  effect 
was  given  to  contracts  made  by  slavey. 

A  slave  ia  manumitted  and  institnted  heir,  sohject  to  a  condition  hy  the  will  of  his 
master.  Before  the  condition  was  fulfilled,  he  made  a  compromise  with  the  oreditoTB 
of  the  estate.  Afterwards  the  event  happened,  and  he  entered  on  the  inheritance. 
Could  the  heir  now  meet  the  creditors,  if  they  sued  for  their  whole  debts,  with  the  plea 
that  they  had  by  agreement  waived  their  rights  T  •  {Eaceeptio  pactu )  Ko,  because  a 
slave  was  as  incapable  of  making  a  pact  as  a  contract  But  he  was  not  left  without 
remedy.  He  could  use  the  defence  that  the  demand  of  the  farediton  was  against  good 
conscience  (exceptio  ddi).     (D.  2,  14,  7,  IS.) 

A  master  owes  (as  a  naturalia  obligatio)  a  sum  to  his  slave,  which  <m  the  slave's 
manumission  he  pays  to  him,  thinking  he  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  law.  In 
this  the  master  was  wrong,  but  he  cannot  recover  the  money,  because  the  debt  waa 
'  binding  in  conscience  {quia  ncUurale  agnovit  debUum),     (D..  12,  6,  64c) 

2.  A  slave  cannot  be  a  debtor.  The  promises  made  by  a 
slave  do  not  bind  him,  after  attaining  freedom,  so  as  to  subject 
him  to  any  action.  By  their  contracts,  slaves  cannot  bind 
themselves,  according  to  the  civil  law  ;  but  according  to  the 
law  of  nature  they  can  be  either  creditors  or  debtors.*  (D.  44, 
7,  14.)  In  a  few  other  cases,  also,  as  deposit  and  mandate, 
good  conscience  requires  slaves  who  have  been  freed  to  deliver 
up  that  which  is  not  their  own,  but  is  held  in  confidence. 

A  woman  appointed  her  husband  her  heir,  and  gave  freedom  by  way  of  trust  to  her 
slaves ;  among  others,  to  Stichus,  her  husband's  steward.  She  dies,  and  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband  Stichus  obtains  his  freedom  by  decree.  No  action  lies  at  the  instance 
of  the  husband  against  Stichus  to  make  him  account  for  his  administration.  (D.  40, 
6,  19,  pr.) 

^  Ex  catUractHms  autem  civUiter  quidem  non  oUigatUur  ;  ted  ruUuraliUr  oUigantur 
H  oUigaiU.    (D.  44,  7,  14.) 
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Stichiu  induced  his  master,  Semproniiu,  to  manumit  him,  by  promising  a  sum  of 
money.  After  the  manumission  Sempronius  neglected  to  require  a  stipulation.  He 
has  nevertheless  an  actio  in  factum  against  Stichus,  on  the  equitable  ground  that  he 
has  manumitted  Stichus.  This  is  a  considerable  step,  because  although  Stichus  was  free 
before  he  could  be  called  on  to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract,  yet  he  was  a  slave 
when  the  agreement  was  made.  But  here  the  special  character  of  the  equitable  con- 
tracts came  into  play.  The  duty  imposed  on  Stichus  arises  from  the  performance  of 
Sempronius,  and  it  therefore  does  not  exist  until  Stichus  is  free.     (C.  4,  14,  8.) 

Stichus  receives  a  loan  from  Titius,  and  with  the  money  buys  his  freedonL  Titius 
has  no  action  against  Stichus  to  recover  the  loan  (C.  4,  14,  2),  but  if  Stichus  pays 
Titius,  he  cannot  ask  back  his  money  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  due.  (D.  46, 
3,  83.) 

Stichus  applies  for  a  loon  to  Gains.  Gidus  requires  security.  Stichus  gives  him 
in  pledge  another  slave,  forming  part  of  his  pectdium.  He  also  induces  Titius,  a 
freeman,  to  become  surety  for  the  debt,  and  another  freeman,  Cornelius,  to  mort- 
gage a  small  farm.  What  remedies  has  GaiusT  He  cannot  sue  Stichus,  but  he 
can  keep  the  slave,  compel  Titius  to  pay  the  debt,  and  Cornelius  to  surrender  the 
farm — ^all,  if  necessary,  until  he  has  recovered  the  whole  of  the  money  lost.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  debt  of  Stichus  is  binding  in  conscience  {natundU  ohliff<Uio).  (D. 
12,  6,  13,  pr.) 

A  silver  vase  is  given  to  a  slave  Pamphilus  for  safe  custody.  Pamphilus  is 
manumitted.  The  owner  can  sue  him  for  the  restoration  of  the  vase.  (1>.  16,  3, 
21, 1.) 

A  slave,  Stichus,  in  obedience  to  a  mandate  executes  certain  orders.  For  what  he 
does  in  slavery  he  cannot  be  sued  on  attaining  his  freedom,  unless  he  continues  to  act 
after  gaining  his  freedom  on  the  same  mandate,  and  what  he  does  after  manumission 
is  BO  closely  united  with  what  he  did  before  manumission  as  to  be  inseparable.  Thus 
Stichus  buys  land  and  builds  on  it,  and  the  building  falls  into  decay.  After  manu- 
mission he  lets  the  land.  This  alone  can  be  made  the  subject  of  an  action,  not  the 
purchase  of  the  land,  a  quite  different  transaction,  completed  while  he  was  still  in 
slavery.     (D.  8,  5,  17.) 

3.  The  incapacity  of  a  slave  to  contract  is  thus  on  a  level 
with  his  incapacity  to  own  property.  But  just  as  a  slave  could 
enjoy  quasi  rights  of  property,  so  he  might  have  to  the  extent 
of  his  peculium  a  capacity  for  contract.  We  saw  that  as  between 
the  master  and  the  slave  the  peculium  had  no  substantial  legal 
existence;  as  between  the  slave,  however,  and  third  parties, 
the  peculium  was  treated  as  the  slave's  property.  The  slave, 
indeed,  could  not  appear  either  as  plantiflF  or  defendant  in  a 
court  of  law,  but  when  he  was  creditor  his  master  could  sue, 
and  when  he  was  debtor  his  master  could  be  sued,  and  was 
responsible  to  the  extent  of  the  peculiutn^  Generally,  then,  it 
may  be  said,  that  to  the  extent  of  the  peculium  a  slave  could 
make  contracts,  and  bind  himself  in  every  case  where  a  free- 
man could  do  so.     (D.  15,  1,  29,  1.) 

Thus  if  the  slave  were  under  the  age  of  puberty,  he  was  bound  only  where  a  free 
boy  would  be  bound,  if  he  had  not  obtained  the  consent  of  his  tutores.  (D.  15,  1,  1, 
4.)    There  were,  however,  two  noteworthy  limits  to  the  remedy  of  a  slave's  creditor  j 
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(1)  the  mnster  had  a  right  to  dedact  all  daimi  he  himself  had  agafxut  the  slare 
(D.  16,  I,  9,  2) ;  and  (2)  he  was  not  liable  if  the  slave  gratuitously  undertook  to 
answer  for  the  debt  of  another.  (D.  15,  1,  8,  5.)  A  slave  oould,  however,  be 
a  surety  if  it  was  for  the  sake  of  his  own  peeulium.  (D.  15,  1,  47, 1.)  The  remedy 
of  the  creditor  of  a  slave  was  the  actio  de  peeulio  against  the  master.  It  oould  be 
brought  at  any  time  while  the  slave  was  under  his  master,  and  for  one  year  after  his 
manumission.     (D.  15,  2, 1,  pr.) 

When  the  amount  of  the  peculium  is  in  question,  there  is  first  deducted 
all  that  the  slave  owes  to  his  master,  or  to  anyone  in  bis  potest€u^  and 
what  remains  over  is  alone  understood  to  be  the  peculium.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  slave's  debt  to  a  person  in  his  master's  potesias  is  not  deducted 
from  the  peculium,  as  when  the  debt  is  due  to  a  person  forming  part  of  that 
very  slave's  peculium.  Now  the  bearing  of  this  is,  that  if  a  slave  owes  any- 
thing to  his  7/icarius  that  sum  is  not  deducted  from  his  peculium*  (J.  4, 7, 4 ; 
G.  4,  73-) 

VicariuM  is  a  slave  held  by  another  as  part  of  his  ptcuLium, 

There  are,  besides,  certain  actions  in  which  we  do  not  seek  the  entire  sum 
that  is  owed  us,  but  in  which  we  sometimes  obtain  the  entire  sum,  some- 
times less.  For  example,  if  we  bring  an  action  against  the  peculium  of  a 
son  or  slave,  and  the  peculium  is  not  less  than  we  seek,  then  the  father  or 
master  is  condemned  to  pay  the  entire  sum.  But  if  it  is  less,  then  the 
judex  condemns  him  to  pay  so  far  as  the  peculium  will  go.  How  the 
word  ^^ peculium "  is  to  be  understood  we  will  set  forth  in  its  own  place. 
(J.  4,  6,  36.) 

Merx  Pectdiarts, — When  the  peculhtrti  "^as  employed  by  the 
slave,  with  the  knowledge  of  his  master,  as  capital  in  businesf^, 
the  liability  of  the  master  was  somewhat  increased.     (D.  14,  4, 

1,2.) 

Another  action,  too,  has  been  brought  in  by  the  Praetor,  called  tribuloria. 
[It  lies  against  a  father  or  a  master,  and  was  established  by  the  Praetors 
edict  **  Concerning  retail  trade  and  goods."]  For  if  a  slave  engages  in  some 
special  trade  with  his  master's  knowledge,  and  contracts  any  debts  therein, 
then  the  Praetor  lays  down  the  law  thus  : — All  the  capital  sunk  in  the  trade 
and  the  profits  he  orders  to  be  shared  between  the  master  (if  anything  shall 
be  due  to  him)  and  the  other  creditors  proportionally^  The  master  is 
allowed  to  allot  the  amounts,  and  therefore  if  any  creditor  complains  that 
his  share  is  less  than  it  ought  to  be,  the  Prisetbr  gives  him  this  action,  called 
Iributoria,    (J.  4i  7»  3  ;  G.  4,  72,  as  restored.) 

The  chief  differences  between  the  peculium  simply,  and  when  it  w^as  u$>ed  in  trade 
{merx  peculiarit),  in  addition  to  the  mode  of  distribution,  are  (1)  that  if  the  master 
forbids  the  slave  making  contracts,  as  by  a  notice  in  the  shop,  he  cannot  be  sued  by 
the  actio  tributoria,  although  he  is  still  liable  generally  in  respect  of  the  pectdium. 
(D.  15,  1,  47,  pr.)  (2)  The  actio  de  peeulio  can  be  brought  against  a  purchaser  of  a 
slave,  but  not  the  actio  tributoria  (D.  14, 4,  10).  (3)  The  actio  tributoria  is  not  limited 
to  a  year  after  the  manumission  of  the  slave,  but  is  perpetual.  (D.  14,  4,  7,  5.)  A 
creditor  could  not  bring  both  actions  ;  he  must  elect  between  them.     (B.  14,  4,    12.) 

II.  Persons  under  potestas  or  manus. 
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As  we  have  made  mention  above  of  the  action  that  is  brought  against  the 
Peculium  of  filiifamilias  and  of  slaves,  we  must  needs  call  for  more  careful 
attention  to  this  action  and  to  the  rest  that  are  usually  given  on  the  same 
account  against  parents  or  masters.  Now,  whether  it  is  with  slaves  or  with 
persons  in  Xhtpotestas  of  a  parent  that  business  is  transacted,  the  rules  of 
law  that  are  observed  are  pretty  much  the  same.  To  avoid,  therefore,  a 
wordy  discussion,  let  us  direct  our  remarks  to  the  case  of  slave  and  master, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  same  remarks  apply  also  to  children  tn 
pot  estate  and  their  parents.  If  any  special  rule  is  observed  in  regard  to  the 
latter,  we  will  point  it  out  separately.    (J.  4,  7,  pr. ;  G.  4,  69.) 

Biit  just  as  we  saw,  in  the  case  of  property,  that  a  son  could 
become  a  .time  o.wnQr  to. all  intents  and  purposes  (peculium 
castrense);  so  again,  under  contract,  the  disabilities  of  a  son  are 
not  30  great  as  those  of  a  slave.  One  distinction  is  obvious. 
The  disabilities  of  a  son  under  potestas  were  temporary ;  the 
death  of  his  father  released  him  ;  a  slave  was  a  slave  for  ever, 
unless  4*eleased  by  manumission.  The  distinction  is  brought 
out  in  Adstipulatip^ 

Again,  a  slave  in  becoming  an  adstipulator  acts  in  vain,  although  by  a 
stipulation  in  any  other  case  he  acquires  for  his  master.  The  same  rule 
holds  for  a  person  in  mancipio^  according  to  the  better  opinion  ;  for  he  is  in 
the  position  of  a  slave.  He,  again,  that  is  in  a  father's  potestas^  acts  not  in 
vam,  but  he -acquires  ciothing  fpr  his  parent,  as  he  would  by  stipulation  in 
any  other  case.  And  even  against* himself  an  action  is  available  only  if  he 
goes  out  of  the  potestas  of  his  parent  without  a  capitis  deminutio — by  his 
father's  death,  for  instance,  or  by  being  himself  installed  as  Flamen  Diaiis, 
What  we  have  said  must^be  understood  to  apply  to  a  filiafamilias  and  to  a 
wife  in  manu  as  well.    (G.  3,  U4.) 

1.  A  person  waA&t poie%ta»  canndt  be. either  creditor  or  debtor 
to  \^%  paterfamilias. 

Again,; a  stipulation  is-. void  if  made^by^you  with, a  person  in  your  power; 
or  conversely,  if  made  by  him  with  you.  But  a  slave  can  come  under  no 
obljlgation  either  to  his  master  or  to  anyone  else ;  whereas  filiifamilias  can 
come  und?r  obligation  to  others.     (J.  3,  19,  6  ;  G.  3,  104.) 

2.  In  respect  qf  other  persons,  the  general  rule  is  that  a  son 
cannot  be  a  creditor,  but  may  be  a  debitor^  and  can  be  sued  ou 
bis  contracts.  This  makes  a  marked  difference  between  the 
son  and  the  slave.    •(D.  44,  7,  39.) 

•  (1.)  Filiusfamilias  as  creditor, — The  general  rule  was  that  a 
eon  acquired  for  his  father,  not  for  himself.  We  have  already 
seen  under  wliat  circumstances  a  son  could  sue  for  injuries  done 
to  him  (p.  50).  He  could  also  sue  in  the  action  for  depositum 
(D..16,  3,  .19) ;  commodatum  and  the  interdict  quod  vi  aut  clam 
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(D.  44,  7,  9) ;  and  generally  the  innominate  equitable  contracta 
(D,44,  7,  13.) 

(2.)  Filiusfamilias  as  debitor, — When  a  eon  makes  a  promise, 
he  can  be  sued  exactly  as  if  he  were  a  paterfamilias.  (D.  45, 1, 
141,  2 ;  D.  46,  4,  8,  4.)  If  he  has  a  peculittm,  his  paterfamilias 
may  also  be  sued.     (D.  15,  1,  44 ;  D.  15,  1,  45.) 

GaiuB,  son  of  Titius,  is  a  member  of  a  firm.  Titius  emanclpatea  him.  Does  tlua 
dissolve  the  partnership,  and  against  whom  have  the  other  partners  a  remedy  ?  The 
partnership  is  not  dissolved,  although  it  would  have  been  if  Gaius  had  been  a  slave. 
(D.  17,  2,  58,  3.)  The  partners  have  an  action  against  Titins  (so  far  as  Gains  has  any 
peculium)  for  all  obligations  incurred  before  the  enoancipation.  Also  Gaius  can  be 
sued  in  respect  of  all  his  transactions  with  the  firm  before  or  after  the  emancipation. 
(D.  17,  2,  68,  2.) 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  respect  of  peculium  eastrense 
a  son  was  as  perfectly  capable  of  making  contracts  as  if  he 
were  not  under  potestas. 

It  is  most  probable  that  between  a  son  and  a  daughter  under 
potestas  the  Roman  law  recognised  no  difference  in  respect  of 
the  capacity  to  contract.     (D.  14,  6,  9^  2.) 

III.  Women  in  tutela. 

The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  for  women  tn  iutela,    (G.  3,  108.) 

It  wiU  be  convenient  to  defer  this  head  of  inoapad^  until-  the  "Peipehial 
Tutelage  of  Women  "  is  examined.     (See  Div.  IL.) 

(b.)  Incapacity  arising  from  Mental  Weakness. 
I.  Mental  alienation  {furiosi^  mente  capti)i 

A  madman  can  transact  no  business,  because  he  does  not  ondeistanc} 
what  he  is  doing.     (J.  3,  19,  8  ;  G.  3,  106.) 

The  incapacity  of  the  insane  is  absohite.  They  are  incapable 
of  either  judging  prudently  of  their  own  affairs,  or  of  under- 
standing the  effect  of  their  own  acts.  They  cannot^  therefore, 
acquire  any  rights  that  involve  consent;  they  cannot  be 
creditors  any  more  than  debtors.  (D.  44,  7,  1,  12  ;  D.  50,  17, 
40.)  For  this  purpose,  acute  insanity  (furor)  or  imbecility 
(dementia)  has  the  same  effect.  (C.  5>  4,  25.)  In  the  case,  how- 
ever, of  those  subject  to  paroxysms  of  insanity,  separated  by 
lucid  intervals,  there  was  no  reason  why  their  legal  incapacity 
should  be  sustained ;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  held  that  a 
person,  sometimes  insane,  could,  when  in  a  rational  mood, 
bind  himself  and  others  by  contract.  (C.  4,  38,  2.)  A  question 
arose  in  regard  to  those  under  curators,  whether  in  a  lucid 
interval  the  office  of  curator  was  only  suspended,  or  whether 
the  return  of  the  patient  to  sanity,  although  he  was  not  per- 
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manently  recovered,  made  the  appointment  altogether  void. 
Justinian  enacted  that  the  curator's  oflSce  should  not  be 
affected,  but  that  while  the  lucid  interval  lasted  the  cm-ator 
should  refrain  from  acting.     (C.  5,  70.  6.) 

IL  Persons  under  the  age  of  puberty  (impuberea). 

1.  Could  they  be  creditors!  The  answer  is  clearly  and 
indisputably  in  the  aflfirmative. 

A  pupillus  can  bring  another  under  obligation  to  him  even  without 
authority  from  his  tutor.  But  what  we  have  said  of  pupilli  is  true  only  of 
those  that  already  have  some  understanding.  For  an  infant,  or  very  nearly 
so  {infantiae proximus\  differs  little  from  a  madman,  because  pupi//i  at  such 
an  age  have  no  understanding.  But  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  not 
infants,  but  only  very  nearly  so,  for  their  benefit  the  law  is  interpreted  very 
favourably,  so  that  they  have  the  same  rights  as  those  that  are  very  near 
puberty.    (J.  5,  19,  9-10 ;  G.  3,  107-109.) 

According  to  the  text,  a  child  that  can  speak  can  be  a  stipu- 
lator, but  not  a  promisor;  a  creditor,  but  not  a  debtor.  (D.  26, 
8,  9,  pr.;  C.  8,.39,  h) 

2.  Could  they  be  debtors  ? 

A  pupillus  can  rightly  transact  business  of  any  kind,  if  only  his  tutor  is 
employed,  whenever  his  authority  is  needed,  as  when  the  pupillus  himself 
is  coming  uader  an  obligation.    (J.  3,  19,  9 ;  G.  3,  107.) 

But  a  child  under  puberty  in  his  parent's  potestas  cannot,  even  with  his 
father's  authority,  come  under  an  obligation.    (J.  3,  19,  la) 

What  legal  effect,  if*  any^-  belonged  to  those  promises  made 
by  children,  under*  the  age  of  puberty,  without  the  sanction  of 
a  tutor!  Did  such  promises  give  rise  to  natural  obligations,  or 
were  they  absolutely  void  t  On  this  question  may  be  ranged 
in  controversy  the  clasBical  jurists  as  well  as  their  modern 
commentators. 

Kufinus,  a  jurist  who  seemsto  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Paul  and  Ulpian,  answers  the  question  with  an  unqualified 
negative  (D.  44,  7^  59),  and  Neratius,  who  attained  promotion 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  clenches  his  view  by  the  statement, 
that  even  if  a  pupillus-  pays  a  debt  contracted  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  tuioTy  he  may  recover  the  money,  because  it  is  not  even 
a  debt  due  by  conscience  (qpia  nee  natura  debet),  (D.  12,  6,  41.) 
On  the  other  hand,^the  names  of  three  far  greater  jurists, 
Papinian,  Paul,  and  Ulpian,.  can  be  quoted  on  the  opposite 
side.  (D.  46,3,  95,  4;  D.  46,  2,  1,  1;  D.  35,  2,  21,  pr.;  D.  3, 
5,  3,  4.)  The  weight  of  authority,,  therefore,  rests  with  the 
view  that  a  pupillus  contracts  a  natural  obligation,  when  he 
acts  without  the  sanction  of  his  tutor. 
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III.  Minors  (minores  viginti  quinque  annis). 

The  Roman  law,  which  in  its  earlier  stage  left  women  all 
their  lifetime  either  under  potestas  or  tutela^  was    singularly 
indulgent  to  the  male  sex,  and  a  boy  suflSciently  mature  to 
be  capable  of  marriage  at  once  attained  his  legal  majority.     In 
the  course  of  time  the  inconvenience  of  so  vague  a  standard  led 
to  the  fixing  of  fourteen  years  as  at  once  the  age  of  puberty  and 
of  legal  majority.    Before  B.C.  183,  a  law  (lex  Plaetoria)  was  passed 
deciding  that  those  who  took  fraudulent  advantage  of  minors 
under  twenty-five  should  be  criminally  punishable.    (C.  Th.  8, 
12, 2.)   This  remedy  was  too  severe  to  be  of  much  practical  use, 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  law  was  finally  determined  by 
the  edict  of  the  Praetor,  who  provided  a  remedy  more  suited 
to   the   necessities    of   the    case.      The   intervention   of   the 
PrsBtor  was  guided  and  limited  by  a  spirit  of  equity.     It  was 
his  object  to  prevent  minors  being  taken  advantage  of,  while 
avoiding  the  equally  great  danger  of  nullifying  their  legal  acta, 
and  so  depriving  them  of  the  benefits,  as  well  as  the  snares,  of 
contract     (D.  4,  4,  24,  1.)     We  must  start,  therefore,  with  the 
proposition  that,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Prsetor  interfered,  a 
person  above  the  age  of  puberty  had  full  legal  capacity  for 
every  species  of  contract.     Moreover,  if  a  minor   chooses   to 
have  a  curator,  he  could  not  bind  himself  without  the  consent 
of  his  curator;    but  if  such  consent  was  given,  the  contract 
could  upon  no  pretext  be  upset.     (C.  2,  22,  3.)     If,  however,  no 
curator  was  appointed,  a  minor  could  enter  into  any  contract, 
and  bind  himself  efiectudlly,  even  as  surety  for  another  (D.  4, 
4,  7,  3),  subject  to  this  qualification,  that'if  an  undue  advantage 
had  been  taken  of  his  youth,  or  by  his  own  imprudence,  with- 
out the  fault  of  the  creditoi*,  he  had  unwisely  contracted  an 
obligation,  he  could  apply  to  theTreetor  to  have  the  transaction 
rescinded  {restitutio  in  integrum),     (D.  4,  4, 49  ;  D.  4,  4,  7,  1.)    It 
was  not  necessary  that  the  creditor  should  have  taken  in  the 
minor;    it  was  enough   if  the  minor  by  his  own   folly   had 
contracted  an  obligation  that  would  inflict  upon  him  serious 
loss.     (C.  2,  22,  5,  pr. ;  C.  2,  22,  5,  1 ;  D.  4,  4,  44.)     In  con- 
sidering this   point,  the   Prrotor  was   not  tied  down   to  the 
event;  the  question  was  whether,  having  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances at  the  time,  the  contract  .was  an  imprudent  one. 
(D.  4,  4,   11,  4.)      No  relief  was  given  ^vhen  the  minor  had 
himself  been  guilty  of  fraucj.     (D.  4,  4,  9,  2.)     If  on  attaining 
twenty-five  a  minor  ratified  any   contract  previously  made 
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by  him,  the  contract  could  not  be  called  in  question.  (C.  2, 
4i5,  2.) 

IV.  Spendthrifts  (Prodigi), 

Spendthrifts  interdicted  from  the  management  of  their  pro- 
perty are  at  the  same  time  disabled  from  making  contracts  that 
would  impair  their  estate.     (D,  50,  17,  40.) 

Fourth — Extension  op  Investitive  Facts — Agency. 

A  perfect  type  of  agency  implies  three  things — (1)  that  the 
authority  of  the  agent  is  derived  from  the  consent  of  the 
principal;  (2)  that  the  agent  can  neither  sue  nor  be  sued  in 
respect  of  the  contracts  he  makes  for  his  principal ;  and  (3) 
that  the  principal  alone  can  sue  or  be  sued.  If  A.  acts  for  B. 
without  B.'s  knowledge  or  consent,  he  may  make  himself  re- 
sponsible to  6«,  but  he  is  not  an  agent.  If  the  agent  alone 
can  sue  or  be  fiued,  there  i&  no  real  agency.  Thus  in  an 
ordinary  mandate,  if  A.  asks  B.  to  buy  the  farm  of  C,  and  B.  does 
buy  it,  A.  cannot  sue  C.  on  the  contract ;  he  can  only  compel  B. 
to  sue  C,  or  rather  compel  B.  to  allow  him  to  sue  C.  in  B.'s  name. 
In  like  manner  C.  cannot  sue  A,  the  principal,  but  must  sue  B., 
who  has  in  turn  an  action  against  A.  for  indemnity.  Again  if 
either  the  agent  or  the  principal  may  be  sued,  then  the  agent 
is  personally  responsible  for  the  performance  of  the  contract, 
and  in  effect  is  a  surety.  In  order,  therefore,  to  have  true 
agency,  it  is  necessary  that  the  agent  should  act  by  the 
authority  of  the  principal,  that  the  agent  should  be  entirely 
irresponsible,  and  the  principal  exclusively  responsible. 

The  early  Roman  law  of  Contracts  wa»  absolutely  destitute 
of  the  notion  of  agency.  Two*  reasons  may  be  assigned  for 
this  poverty.  In  the  first  place,  the  rule  that  everything 
acquired  by  a  slave  or  son  under  potesias  belonged  to  the 
paterfamilias^  removed  to  a  certain  extent  any  urgent  necessity 
for  an  elastic  law  of  agency.  But,  in  the  second  place,  it  must 
be  remarked  that  the  absence  oi  agency  characterises  every 
department  of  the  ancient  law.  We  have  seen  that  no  agency 
was  admissible  in  the  formal  modes  of  conveying  property 
(p.  178) ;  we  shall  see  that  under  the  old  forms  of  Civil  Procedure 
(legis  aciiones)  the  principle  was  rigorously  enforced  that  one 
freeman  could  not  represent  another.  In  the  law  of  Property, 
agency  was  admitted  through  the  doctrine  of  possession ;  in 
the  law  of  Procedure  attorneys  or  procurators  were  admitted 
through  the  introduction  of  a  more  flexible  form  of  proceeding 
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{Formulce).  The  prohibition  of  agency  is  thus  directly  connected 
with  the  important  distinction  that  runs  throughout  the  whole 
Roman  law, — the  distinction  between  formal  and  non-formal. 
No  agency  was  ever  admitted  in  the  Roman  law  in  respect  of 
any  formal  transaction ;  and  where  agency  was  introduced,  it 
was  by  superseding  the  formal  by  a  non-formal  element. 

It  is  not  diflScult  to  understand  how  the  idea  of  agency  or 
representation  should  appear  inconginious  in  respect  of  formal 
transactions.  The  old  forms  of  mancipation  cessio  in  jure,  stipu- 
lattOj  legis  actiones,  were  highly  solemn  and  dramatic.  They 
possessed  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  a  species  of  sacramental 
eflScacy.  How,  then,  could  the  benefit  of  one  of  these  cere- 
monies be  given  to  a  person  that  had  taken  no  part  in  them, 
had  repeated  none  of  the  sacred  words,  nor  performed  a  single 
act  in  the  ceremony  ?  We  can  easily  understand  how  to  an 
old  Roman  it  was  absolutely  inconceivable  that  the  duty  or 
right  acquired  through  the  observance  of  the  solemn  forms  of 
law  could  be  transferred  to  a  person  taking  no  share  in  the 
performance.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  steps  by  which 
the  Roman  law  approached — it  never  reached — a  true  law  of 
agency. 

I.  To  what  extent  did  the  old  law  provide,  within  the  circle 
of  the  family,  a  substitute  for  agency? 

For  the  present  purpose  no  distinction  exists  between  slaves, 
persons  under  the  potestas,  wives  in  manu,  and  free  persons  in 
mancipio.  To  all  alike  the  rule  applies,  that  all  rights  they 
acquire  (whether  in  rem  or  in  personam)  belong  to  the  person  in 
whose  power  they  are. 

After  setting  forth  the  kinds  of  obligations  that  arise  from  contract,  or  as 
if  from  contract,  we  must  note  this — that  we  can  acquire  not  only  through 
ourselves  personally,  but  through  those  persons  that  are  in  our  potcstas 
\manus  or  mancipiiaf{\\  our  slaves,  for  instance,  or  sons.  But  between 
those  there  is  a  distinction.  What  we  acquire  through  our  slaves  becomes 
entirely  ours ;  but  what  we  acquire  through  our  children  in  potestate^  as 
the  result  of  an  obligation,  must  be  divided  after  the  fashion  of  the  distinc- 
tion made  by  our  constitution  between  the  ownership  and  the  usufruct  of 
property  ;  so  that  of  all  the  advantages  coming  to  him  from  the  action,  the 
father  may  have  the  usufruct,  while  the  ownership  is  reserved  for  the  son. 
(It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  father  brings  his  action  in  accordance 
with  the  division  made  by  our  recent  constitution.)    (J.  3, 28,  pr, ;  G.  3, 163.) 

In  the  case  of  children  under  the  potestaty  the  disability  in  contracts,  as  it  flows 
from,  BO  it  does  not  go  beyond,  the  disability  in  property.  To  the  extent  to  which  a 
child  is  an  independent  proprietor,  be  can  contract  freely. 
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Whether  it  is  for  his  master  or  for  himself,  or  for  his  fellow-slave,  or 
without  naming  any  person,  that  a  slave  stipulates,  what  he  acquires  goes  to 
his  master.  The  same  rule  of  law  applies  to  children,  too,  in  a  father's 
potestasy  in  the  cases  in  which  they  can  acquire.    Q.  3i  17,  i.) 

Here  there  are  two  of  the  elements  of  agency,  but  the  third 
18  wanting.  The  owner  alone  can  sue,  the  slave  cannot :  so 
far  that  agrees  with  the  correct  idea  of  agency.  But  the 
great  difference  between  this  case  and  agency  is,  that  the 
acquisition  takes  effect  by  operation  of  law,  without  the 
knowledge  or  authority  of  the  master,  and  even  in  opposition 
to  his  express  command.  (D.  45,  1,  62.)  The  slave  is  a 
conduit-pipe,  not  an  agent ;  he  is  a  mechanical  medium  for 
transmitting  rights,  not  an  authorised  agent  to  contract  them. 
The  slave  is  regarded  as  the  mere  voice  of  his  master.  (D.  45. 
1,  45,  pr.)  This  relation  has  sometimes  been  explained  by  the 
terms  **  unity  of  person : "  there  is  a  unity  of  person  between 
slave  and  master,  father  and  son,  such  as  to  make  the  act  of 
the  slave  or  son  the  act  of  the  master  or  father  respectively.^ 
A  more  successful  attempt  at  darkening  counsel  by  words  with- 
out understanding  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  word 
"person"  has  at  least  four  distinct  juridical  meanings,  and 
when  we  add  to  so  equivocal  a  term  the  additional  idea  of 
"  unity,"  ambiguity  attains  a  climax.  We  had  better,  therefore, 
be  content  to  state  the  rule  in  plain  and  intelligible  language, 
as  it  is  stated  in  the  passage  from  the  Institutes. 

A  slaye  belonging  to  Titius,  under  the  false  idea  that  he  belonged  to  Gains,  made 
a  stipulation  for  10  aurei  to  be  paid  to  Gaius.  Neither  Titius  nor  Gains  can  sue  for 
the  money  : — not  Gaius,  because  be  is  not  owner  ;  not  Titius,  because  the  stipulation 
has  been  made  exj/resdy  for  Gains,  to  whom  alone  the  promiser  intended  to  bind  him- 
self.    (D.  45,  3,  30.) 

Stichus  stipulates  with  Pamphilus,  a  freedman  of  his  master  Titius,  for  the  usual 
services  required  from  a  freedman  {operae  libei-torum).  The  stipulation  is  void,  because 
these  services  can  be  due  only  to  the  patron  himself.     (D.  45,  3,  38.) 

Stichns  being  ill,  is  abandoned  by  his  master.  He  recovers  and  stipulates  for 
1  aureut  from  Cornelius.  This  is  void,  for  it  does  not  accrue  to  his  master,  who  has 
given  him  up  ;  nor  can  it  accrue  to  Stichus,  who  still  continues  a  slave.   (D.  45, 3, 36. ) 

Exception. — But  when  some  act  is  one  of  the  points  in  a  stipulation, 
then  in  any  case  the  person  of  the  stipulator  is  a  point  also.  If,  for 
instance,  a  slave  stipulates  that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  on  foot  or  drive, 

^  The  phrase,  indeed,  occurs  in  the  Code  (C.  6,  26,  11,  Cum  et  natura  pater  et 
fiUus  eadem  esse  persona  pene  itUeUigantur— For  by  nature  father  and  son  are  under- 
stood to  be,  one  may  almost  say,  the  same  person),  but  in  a  sense  totally  different.  In 
that  passage,  it  merely  signifies  that  for  certain  purposes  of  substitution  in  Wills, 
father  and  son  were  to  count  as  one  person  only. 
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then  it  is  he  only  that  ought  not  to  be  hindered  from  so  doing,  but  not  his 
master  too.     (J.  3, 17,  2.) 

A  slave  or  JUitufamUias  stipalates  for  10  aiurei  or  Pamphilus,  "  whicheyer  he 
chooses."  The  choice  is  »  fact,  and  must  be  made  by  the  slave  ;  it  camiot  be  made  by 
the  master.     (D.  45,  1,  141,  pr.) 

1.  Separation  of  Bonitarian  and  Quiritarian  ownership  (nudum 
jus  Quiritium,) 

But  he  that  has  the  bare  jus  Quiritium  in  a  slave,  although  he  is  his 
master,  is  yet  understood  to  have  less  right  over  that  property  than  he 
that  has  the  usufruct,  and  than  the  possessor  in  good  faith.  For  it  is  held, 
that  what  the  slave  acquires  can  in  no  case  go  to  him.  So  far  is  this  carried 
that  some  think  that  even  if  the  slave  stipulates  that  a  thing  shall  be  given 
to  him  by  name,  or  accepts  a  thing  conveyed  by  mancipatio  in  his  name,  yet 
nothing  is  acquired  for  him.    (G.  3,  166.) 

In  this  separation  of  the  beneficial  from  the  technical  ownership,  the  slave  acquired 
for  the  beneficial,  not  for  the  technical  owner.  The  distinction  itself,  as  we  have  seen, 
between  the  two  kinds  of  ownership,  was  obsolete  before  the  time  of  Justinian. 

2,  Slave  held  in  joint-ownership. 

It  is  certain  that  a  slave  held  in  joint-ownership  acquires  for  each  master 
according  to  his  share.  But  to  this  there  is  an  exception — when,  namely,  he 
acquires  by  stipulating  for  one  by  name  ;  or  by  receiving  what  is  conveyed 
by  mancipatio  for  him  alone,  as  when  he  stipulates  thus,  "  Do  you  undertake 
that  it  shall  be  given  to  my  master,  Titius  ? "  [or  receives  a  thing  conveyed  by 
mancipatio  thus,  "  This  thing  I  assert  to  be  the  property  ex  jure  Quiritium 
of  my  master,  Lucius  Titius,  and  let  it  be  bought  for  him  with  this  bronze 
and  balance  of  bronze."]    (J.  3,  28,  3  ;  G.  3,  167.) 

It  is  questioned  whether  the  fact  that  an  order  comes  in  from  one  of  his 
masters  has  the  same  effect  as  the  addition  of  the  name  of  one  master.  Our 
teachers  think  that  what  is  acquired  goes  to  him  alone  that  gave  the  order, 
just  as  if  the  slave  had  stipulated  for  him  alone  by  name,  or  had  received  a 
thing  by  mancipatio  for  him  alone.  The  authorities  of  the  opposing  school, 
however,  believe  that  the  acquisitions  go  to  both  masters,  just  as  if  no  one 
had  come  in  to  give  an  order.     (G.  3,  167  A.) 

But  if  by  order  of  one  master  the  slave  makes  a  stipulation,  then  he 
acquires  for  him  alone  that  ordered  him  to  do  this,  as  has  been  said  above. 
The  case  was  formerly  doubtful ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  after  our  decision. 
(J.  3»  28,  3.) 

If  a  slave  held  in  joint-ownership  makes  a  stipulation,  he  acquires  for 
each  of  his  masters  an  amount  proportioned  to  his  share  as  master.  But  if 
he  acted  by  the  orders  of  one,  or  stipulated  for  one  alone  by  name,  then  to 
that  one  alone  what  is  acquired  will  go.  And  when  a  slave  held  in  joint- 
ownership  stipulates  for  something  that  one  of  his  masters  cannot  acquire, 
it  is  acquired  entire  for  the  other, — as  when  the  thing  that  he  stipulates  shall 
be  given  belongs  to  one  master.    (J.  3,  17,  3.) 

Stichus  is  a  slave  of  Lucius  Titius  and  Grains  Seius,  Titiiis  having  one-third  share, 
and  Seins  two-thirds.      Stichos  makes  this  stipulation,   "Do  you  promise  to  giv« 
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12  aurei  to  Lucius  Titius  and  Gaius  Seius?"  In  virtue  of  this  stipulation,  Lucius 
Titius  and  Gaius  Seius,  being  named,  will  each  get  6  aurei. 

StichuB.— "Do  you  promise  to  give  12  aurei  to  my  masters?"  In  this  case,  as 
they  are  not  named,  Lucius  Titius  and  Gaius  Seius  will  take  according  to  their  shares 
— Titius  4  aurei  and  Seius  8. 

Stichus. —  "Do  you  promise  to  give  12  aurei  to  Lucius  Titius  and  Gaius  Seius,  my 
masters  ?  "  Here,  as  tlie  masters  are  named,  the  additional  words,  "  my  masters,"  are 
treated  as  surplusage,  and  the  two  masters  will  divide  the  12  aurei  equally  between 
them.     (D.  45,  8,  37.) 

Stichus  is  a  slave  of  Julian  and  Cornelius.  Julian  allows  Stichus  a  peculium.  Out 
of  that  peculium  Stichus  gives  a  loan  to  Sempronius  ;  and  by  stipulation,  Sempronius 
promises  to  repay  the  amount  to  Cornelius.  Which  is  the  stronger  claim— that  of  Cor- 
nelius, who  is  named  in  the  stipulation,  or  of  Julian,  whose  money  has  been  lent 
out  ¥  Undoubtedly  Cornelius  can  sue  on  the  stipulation  ;  but  he  will  be  repelled  by 
the  plea  that  his  demand  is  against  good  conscience  {exeeptio  doli  mcdi),  that  he  is 
taking  advantage  of  a  technical  right  to  possess  himself  of  money  really  belonging  to 
Julian.     (D.  45,  3,  1,  2.) 

Pamphilus  is  a  slave  of  Titius  and  Maevius.  He  makes  the  following  stipulation : 
"Do  you  promise  to  give  10  aurei  to  Titius  within  twenty  days  ?  If  you  do  not  pay 
that  amount  to  Titius  within  the  time,  do  you  then  promise  20  aurei  to  Maevius  1 " 
These  are  two  stipulations,  the  first  simple  and  unconditional ;  the  second  conditional 
on  the  non-performance  of  the  first.  Therefore  Titius  can  sue  for  the  10  aurei  as  well 
as  Maevius  for  the  20,  after  the  time  has  elapsed.  But  Titius  will  be  repelled  by  the 
exeeptio  doli  malif  and  Maevius  alone  will  be  permitted  to  sue.     (D.  45,  3,  1,  6.) 

Stichus  is  a  slave  of  Titius  and  Maevius,  and  stipulates  thus  : — "Do  you  promise 
to  give  Titius  10  aurei,  or  to  give  a  farm  to  Maevius  ?  "  The  rule  is,  that  a  stipida- 
tion  is  acquired  for  the  master  who  is  named,  but  here  both  are  named  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  determine  which  is  entitled.  The  stipulation  is  therefore 
void  for  uncertainty.     (D.  45,  3,  10  ;  D.  45,  8,  0,  1.) 

A  slave  belonging  to  two  men  stipulates  for  a  right  of  way  or  other  praedial  ser- 
vitude, without  mentioning  the  name  of  either  master.  One  of  the  masters  has  land 
to  which  such  right  of  way  or  other  servitude  can  attach  ;  the  other  has  not.  The 
right  of  way  or  other  servitude  is  acquired  for  the  first  only.     (D.  45,  3,  17.) 

Stichus  belongs  to  Titius  and  Maevius.  Maevius  is  about  to  marry,  and  Stichus 
stipulates  for  a  dowry  {doa).    It  accrues  to  Maevius  alone.     (D.  45,  3,  8.) 

3.  Slave  or  freeman  bona  fide  possessed:  slave  held  in 
usufruct  or  use. 

What  is  acquired  through  freemen  and  slaves  belonging  to  others,  but  in 
good  faith  in  your  possession,  goes  to  you.  But  in  two  cases  only, — when 
they  acquire  by  their  own  toil,  or  by  dealing  with  what  is  yours.  (J.  3,  28, 
I ;  G.  3,  164.) 

What  is  acquired  too  through  a  slave  in  whom  you  have  the  usufruct  or 
the  use  in  like  manner  in  those  same  two  cases,  goes  to  you.  (J*  3,  28,  2  ; 
G.  3,  165.) 

Stichus,  a  slave  having  a  joecuZtum,  falls  into  the  possession  of  Maevius,  who 
thinks  himself  the  heir  of  Stichus'  master.  Maevius  gives  a  loan  to  Titius  of  a  part 
of  the  peculium,  and  Stichus  stipulates  for  repayment  to  Maevius.  Gaius,  the  true 
heir,  can,  notwithstanding  the  stipulation,  recover  the  money  lent  as  his  own  property. 
(D.  45,  3,  1,  1.) 

A  father  died  intestate,  having  in  his  power  a  son  Titius  and  a  daughter  Titia. 
Titia  thought  nothing  was  left  by  her  father.     Titius  got  possession  of  the  whole 
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inberiUncei  including  Arethnsa,  a  slave-girL  Titias  died,  leaving  an  infant  dangliter. 
Her  tutores  sold  the  grandfather's  inheritance,  and  by  their  order  Arethusa  stipulated 
with  the  purchaser  for  the  price.  Could  Titia  claim  any  part  of  the  benefit  of  that 
stipulation,  seeing  that  she  was  jointly  entitled  with  the  infant  daughter  of  Titius  to 
the  slave  ?  Although  Arethusa  was  bona  fide  possessed  by  the  infant  daughter,  still, 
says  Paul,  as  the  property  of  the  grandfather  was  common  to  Titia  and  the  daughter 
of  Titius,  the  whole  price  cannot  accrue  to  the  infant  daughter ;  but  it  must  be  equally 
divided  between  her  and  Titia.     (D.  45,  3,  20,  1.) 

Pamphilus,  a  slave  of  Titius,  is  stolen  by  Calpumius.  Pamphilus  makes  stipulations 
on  behalf  of  Calpumius.  These  are  absolutely  void.  They  cannot  accrue  for  a  thief. 
If,  however,  Pamphilus  makes  stipulations,  not  naming  Calpumius,  Titius,  as  the  owner 
of  Pamphilus,  wUl  have  a  right  to  sue  on  them.     (D.  45,  3,  14.) 

4.  A  slave  beloDging  to  a  vacant  iuheritance.  {Servxu 
hereditatU  jacentis), 

A  slave  in  virtue  of  his  master's  persona  has  the  right  of  making  a  stipu- 
lation. Now  an  inheritance  in  most  respects  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
deceased  person.  Therefore  what  a  slave  belonging  to  the  inheritance 
stipulates  for  before  the  inheritance  is  entered  on,  he  acquires  for  the 
inheritance ;  and  thus  it  is  acquired  also  for  him. that  afterwards  becomes 
heir.    (J.  3>  >7i  pr.) 

The  point  here  settled  in  the  affirmative  by  Justinian  was  disputed  between  tiie 
Proculians  and  Sabinians.  The  Proculians  asserted  that  a  stipulation  made  by  a  slave 
before  the  entry  of  the  heir  was  void,  because  the  heir  was  at  the  time  a  stranger. 
The  Sabinians  got  over  the  difficulty  by  the  fiction,  that  once  an  heir  entered,  he 
must  be  regarded  as  succeeding  his  ancestor  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  The 
stipulation,  to  be  valid,  must  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  "  inheritance  "  or  the  **  future 
heir  ; "  but  if  made  for  the  person  who  afterwards  became  heir  by  ikamt^  the  stipulation 
is  void.     (D.  45,  3,  16.) 

II.  By  the  jus  civile  a  master  could  not  be  bound  bv  the  pro- 
mises of  his  slave.  "  Our  slaves  can  better  our  condition,  but 
cannot  make  it  worse."  ^  The  result  was  that  a  slave  could  not 
make  any  contract  for  his  master,  involving  reciprocal  duties, 
as  a  sale  or  letting  on  hire.  But  he  could  stipulate  or  lend  for 
his  master.  This  was,  however,  a  poor  set-off  to  the  fact  that 
he  could  neither  buy  nor  sell. 

The  disabilities  of  the  slave's  position  were  removed,  partly 
by  treating  him  as  a  principal  having  a  capacity  to  contract 
{actio  de  peculioj  actio  tributoria\  and  partly  by  treating  him  as 
an  agent  to  bind  his  master  {actio  quod  jussuy  actio  de  in  rem 
verso). 

If,  therefore,  it  was  by  the  [father's  or]  master's  orders  that  the  business 
was  transacted  with  the  son  or  slave,  the  Praetor  promises  an  action  against 


1  Mdior  conditio  noHm  per  sei^os  fieri  potest,  cleterior  fieri  non  poteit,     (D.  50,  17, 
133.) 
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the  [father  or]  master  for  the  entire  sum.     For  he  that  contracts  in  such  a 
case  seems  to  look  to  the  master's  credit.     (J.  4,  7,  i  ;  G.  4,  70.) 

Again,  the  Praetor  has  set  forth  an  action  concerning  the  peculium  of 
slaves  and  of  filiifamiliaSy  and  an  action  to  try  whether  the  plaintiff  has 
made  oath,  and  many  others.     (J.  4,  6,  8.) 

The  actio  de  peculio  against  a  father  or  master  has  been  framed  by  the 
Prjetor,  because,  although  by  the  contracts  of  children  and  slaves  the 
parents  and  masters  are  not  actually  bound  by  the  law,  yet  it  would  be  only 
fair  that  they  should  be  condemned  to  pay  as  far  as  the  peculium  will  go  ; 
for  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  patrimony  of  sons  and  daughters,  and  of  slaves  also. 
The  Praetor  too,when  a  man  at  his  adversary's  demand  has  made  oath  that 
the  debt  which  he  demanded  is  due  to  him,  most  rightfully  gives  him  an 
action  to  try  not  whether  the  money  is  due  him,  but  whether  he  has  made 
oath  that  it  is.    (J.  4,  6, 10- 1 1.) 

And  further,  an  action  has  been  brought  in  Concerning  ^t  peculium,  and 
concerning  what  has  been  applied  for  the  master's  good  {de  peculio  deque  eo 
quod  in  rem  domini  versum  erit).  Although,  therefore,  the  business  was 
transacted  without  the  master'ft  wish,  yet  if  anything  has  been  applied  for 
his  good,  for  the  whole  of  that  he  must  answer ;  or  if  it  has  not  been  so 
applied,  he  must  yet  answer  for  it  so  far  as  the  peculium  allows.  The 
term,  "  applied  for  the  master's  good,"  is  understood  to  include  all  that  a 
slave  necessarily  expends  for  his  good,— as  when  he  borrows  money  and 
then  pays  creditors,  or  props  up  falling  buildings,  or  buys  com  for  the  house- 
hold, or  even  purchases  a  farm  err  any  other  necessary.  Therefore,  if  of  (say) 
10  aurei  that  youf  slave  has  received  on  loan  from  Titius  he  has  paid  five 
to  a  creditor  of  yotirs,  and  has  spent  the  remaining  fire  in  any  way  he 
pleased,  then  for  the  first  five  you  must  be  condemned  in  the  entire  amount ; 
for  the  rest,  only  so  far  as  ih^  peculium  will  go.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  if  the 
whole  10  aurei  had  been  applied  for  your  good,  Titius  could  recover  the 
whole  10  aurei.  For  although  the  action  concerning  the  peculium  and  con- 
cerning what  has  been  applied  for  the  master's  good  is  but  one  action,  yet 
it  has  two  clauses  of  condemnation.  Th^judeXf  therefore,  before  whom  the 
action  is  brought,  usually  first  looks  narrowly  whether  the  money  has  been 
applied  for  the  master's  good,  and  passes  on  to  value  Xh^  peculium  only  after 
it  is  understood  that  nothing  was  applied  for  the  master's  good^  or,  at  any 
rate,  not  the  whole.    (J.  4,  7,  4  }  G.  4,  73 — as  restored.) 

Lastly,  our  attention  must  be  called  to  this,  that  when  it  is  by  the  orders 
of  a  father  or  master  that  a  contract  has  been  made,  and  when  the  proceeds 
have  been  applied  for  his  good^  then  a  condictio  may  be  brought  directly 
against  the  father  or  master,  just  as  if  the  business  had  been  transacted  wi:h 
the  principal  in  person.     (J.  4,  7,  8.) 

In  the  actioDS  de  peculio  and  tributoria  the  slave  is  not  really 
agent — he  is  principal  ;  and  themaster  may  be  regarded  as  a 
trustee  for  creditors  to  the  extent  of  the  peculium.  The  master 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  principal,  when  even  if  he  has 
actually  forbidden  a  contract  he  can  still  be  sued  to  the  extent 
of  the  peculium.     (D.  15,  1,  2d,  1.) 

1.  Actio  quod  JU88U, 
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Titius,  who  hfts  a  uRufnict  of  SUchus,  commands  him  to  buy  a  house  from  Sem« 
pronius.  Stichas  does  so.  Titius  and  Sempronius  can  respectively  sue  each  other  oa 
the  contract  of  sale.  The  same  result  would  follow  if  Titius  were  a  bona  fide  posses- 
sor only  of  Stichus.     (D.  15,  i,  I,  8.) 

Sticfaus  belongs  to  Titius  and  Gaius.  They  request  him  to  enter  a  partnership 
with  another.  That  person  can  sue  either  Titius  or  Gains  for  the  whole  debts  dae  by 
Stichus  to  the  firm.     (D.  15,  4,  5,  1.) 

Ratification,  after  the  contract,  by  the  master,  had  the  same  effect  as  a  previous 
command.     (D.  15,  4,  1,  6.) 

2.  Actio  de  in  rem  verso. — The  action  quodjussu  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  mandate  ;  the  action  de  in  rem  verso  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  actio  negotiorum  gestorum.  It,  therefore,  lies  whenever  the 
slave,  an  unauthorised  agent,  has  acted  in  effect  for  the  benefit  of 
his  master's  property.  (D.  15,  3,  3,  2.)  It  includes  all  neces- 
sary or  beneficial  expenditure,  such  as  cultivating  the  master's 
land,  repairing  his  house,  clothing  or  buying  slaves,  paying  the 
master's  debts.  (Paul,  Sent.  2,  9,  1.)  The  ratification  of  the 
master  is  not  necessary ;  it  is  enough  if  the  slave  intended  to 
bind  his  master. 

A  filiwifamUieu  defends  an  action  brought  against  his  father  in  his  absence,  and  ia 
condemned  in  costs.     The  father  may  be  sued  for  the  costs.     (D.  15,  8,  10,  1.) 

A  slave  or  a  filitufamUicu  takes  money  to  buy  himself  food  and  clothes,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  allowance  made  him  by  his  master.  Such  money  is  considered  as  hAving 
been  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  master  or  father.    (D.  15,  8,  8,  8.) 

A  sum  borrowed  by  a  slave  to  clear  off  a  debt  of  his  own  is  not  considered  to  be 
in  rem  versOf  although  the  master  is  thereby  relieved  from  the  action  de  peculio.  The 
reason  is  that  here  the  slave  intends  to  bind  himself,  not  his  master.     (D.  15,  3,  11.) 

Stichus  borrows  money  from  Titius  and  lends  it  to  Gaius.  If  the  transaction  was 
not  done  for  the  slaveys  peculiumf  his  master  must  either  pay  Titius,  or  transfer  to 
Titius  his  right  of  action  against  Gaius.     (D.  15,  3,  3,  5.) 

A  slave  purchases  for  his  master  slaves  who,  he  thinks,  are  required,  but  are  not. 
The  master  m>\y  be  required  to  take  them  at  valuation,  but  not  to  give  the  price 
agreed  upon.     (D.  15,  S,  5,  pr.) 

A  slave  borrows  money  to  repair  his  master's  house.  Before  the  master  returns, 
the  house  is  burned  down.  The  master  must  repay  the  money,  although  in  the  event 
he  got  no  benefit  from  the  expenditure.  It  is  enough  if  the  expenditure  was  calculated 
to  benefit  him,  and  was  actually  incurred  for  that  purpose.     (D.  15,  3,  3«  8.) 

A  slave  ornamented  his  master's  house  with  frescoes  without  liis  order.  His 
master  on  returning  from  abroad  refuses  to  pay  for  them.  The  master  cannot  be 
compelled  to  pay,  but  the  creditor  may  take  away  the  frescoes,  if  he  can  do  so  without 
injuring  the  house.     (D.  15,  3,  3,  4.) 

Titips  gave  his  slave  Pamphilus  a  email  farm  to  cultivate,  and  some  oxen  to  stock 
it.  These  oxen  proved  unsuitable,  and  Titius  ordered  Pamphilus  to  sell  them  and 
buy  new  ones.  The  new  ones  -were  5  aurei  dearer.  Pamphilus  never  paid  the  money, 
but  soon  wasted  all  his  capitaL  The  seller  had  an  action  against  Titius  de  peculio  for 
what  remained  after  the  debts  of  the  master  were  paid  ;  but  could  he  sue  him  de  in 
rem  verao  f  Alfenus  answers,  the  oxen  are  indeed  obtained  on  the  master's  account, 
but  he  must  be  credited  with  payment  of  so  much  as  was  got  for  the  first  oxen  ;  be« 
cause  to  the  extent  of  their  value  he  gains  nothing  by  the  new  purchase.  But  he  is 
liable  for  the  additional  5  aureL    (D.  15,  3,  16.) 
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The  slave  or  son,  in  cases  where  the  actio  quod  jussu  or  actio 
de  in  rem  verso  lies,  is  truly  an  agent ;  he  acts  either  with 
express  authority,  or  by  an  authority  implied  by  law ;  he  is 
irresponsible,  and  the  master  or  father  alone  can  sue  or  be  sued 
on  the  contracts. 

III.  The  next  step  takes  us  out  of  the  family.  In  two 
instances  a  sort  of  agency  was  recognised  in  the  case  of  free- 
men, as  well  as  of  slaves  and  filiifamilias.  These  instances  are 
found  where  the  necessity  of  a  law  of  agency  was  most  acutely 
felt,  namely,  in  commerce. 

1.  The  master  of  a  ship  {master  navis)  (whether  a  freeman 
or  slave)  was  an  agent  to  bind  the  owner  (eaercitor). 

On  the  same  principle  the  Praetor  has  framed  two  other  actions  for  the 
entire  amount,  one  called  exercitorial  the  other  institoria.  The  exercitoria 
may  be  brought  when  a  man  has  set  his  [son  or]  slave  over  a  ship  as  master, 
and  when  some  contract  has  been  made  with  him  relating  to  the  business 
over  which  he  has  been  set.  [For  since  that  business  seems  to  be  contracted 
by  the  wish  of  the  father  or  master,  the  Praetor  thought  it  altogether  fair  to 
give  an  action  for  the  entire  amount.  Nay,  even  although  it  is  an  outsider 
that  one  sets  over  his  ship  as  master,  and  whether  a  slave  or  a  freeman,  yet 
that  Praetorian  action  is  duly  given  against  him.]  The  action  is  called 
exercitorial  because  exercitor  is  the  name  for  him  to  whom  the  daily  profits 
of  a  ship  belong.    (J.  4,  7,  2  ;  G.  4,  71.) 

The  exercitor  need  not  be  owner  of  the  Teasel ;  he  may  be  a  charterer.  (D.  14,  1, 
1, 15.)  The  magister  or  ahipmaBter  is  the  person  placed  in  command  of  the  vessel. 
(D.  14,  1,  1,  1.) 

For  what  contracts  is  the  owner  bound  ?  In  other  words,  to 
what  extent  does  the  authority  of  the  captain  to  contract  for 
the  owner  extend  t  He  may  make  generally  contracts  relating 
to  the  ship,  its  seaworthiness  and  freight.  (D.  14,  1,  1,  7.) 
Sometimes  the  authority  of  the  captain  was  defined  by  the 
terms  of  his  orders.  Thus,  if  he  has  authority  only  to  exact 
the  fares  and  freight,  he  cannot  let  out  the  vessel  on  hire  ; 
so,  vice  versa,  if  he  has  authority  to  let  the  vessel  simply,  he 
cannot  exact  payment  of  the  fares  and  freight.  He  may  be 
ordered  to  take  only  passengers,  in  which  case  he  cannot 
t>ake  goods ;  or  only  goods,  in  which  case  he  bas  no  authority 
to  take  passengers.     (D.  14,  1,  1,  12.) 

Lucius  Titius  made  Stichus  captain  of  his  ship.  Stichus  borrowed  money,  stating 
in  the  written  acknowledgment  of  debt  that  the  money  was  required  to  repair  the 
ship.  Can  the  lender  recover  his  money  from  Titius  without  proof  that  the  money 
was  actually  employed  for  the  puqx>se  alleged  ?  Africanus  says  yes,  if  the  vepsel 
required  to  be  repaired.  To  require  the  lender  to  see  the  repairs  executed,  would  be 
asking  him  to  do  the  work  of  the  owner.    It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
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owner  cannot  be  liable  for  a  Bum  considerably  exceeding  what  is  necessary  for  repair. 
(D.  14,  1,  7.  pr.) 

A  captain  borrowed  money  far  necessary  repairs,  but  spent  the  money  without 
doing  anything  for  his  vessel.  Is  the  owner  liable  for  the  money  borrowed  ?  If  the 
captain  obtained  the  loan  on  the  understanding  that  the  money  was  to  be  applied  to 
repair  the  ship,  and  afterwards,  changing  his  mind,  used  it  for  a  different  purpose,  the 
owner  is  liable.  If,  however,  the  captain  from  the  first  intended  to  embezzle  the 
mouey,  and  there  was  no  express  agreement  that  the  money  should  be  applied  for  the 
ship,  the  owner  is  not  liable.    (D.  14,  1,  1,  9. ) 

If  there  is  more  than  one  owner,  each  is  liable  to  creditors  for  the  whole  debts 
contracted  by  the  captain  (D.  14,  1,  1,  25),  irrespective  of  his  share.     (D.  14,  1,  3.) 

The  actio  exercitoria  fails  to  come  up  to  the  perfect  idea  of 
agency,  in  two  respects  ;  (1)  the  creditors  of  the  magistm*  may 
sue  him  or  the  exercitor  in  their  option.  (D,  14,  1,  1,  17.) 
Thus  the  agent  is  not  irresponsible. 

TitiuB  has  a  slave,  Stichus,  who  is  exereitar  of  a  ship.  Stichus  appoints  Maeviua 
captain.  Gains  lends  money  to  Maevius.  Gaius  can  sue  Maevius  for  the  amounts 
The  effect  ia  that  the  captain  is  to  the  creditor  a  surety  for  the  owner.     (D.  14,  1,  5»  1. ) 

(2)  The  exercitor  cannot  sue  the  debtors  of  the  shipmaster, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  mandate,  has  no  direct  remedy  except 
against  his  own  agent.  To  this  rule  there  was  but  one  excep- 
tion. To  encourage  the  transport  of  grain,  the  owners  of 
vessels  engaged  in  importing  grain  were  allowed  by  the  Preetor, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  extraordinary  jurisdiction,  to  sue  the 
debtors  of  their  captains.     (D.  14, 1,  1,  18.) 

2.  An  institor  was  an  agent  to  bind  his  principal. 

The  actio  institoria  may  be  brought  when  a  man  has  set  his  slave  over  a 
shop,  or  over  a  business  of  any  sort  as  manager,  and  when  some  contract 
has  been  made  with  him  relating  to  the  business  over  which  he  has  been  set. 
It  is  called  institoria,  because  persons  set  over  businesses  are  called  insii- 
tores.  Those  two  actions,  however  {exercitoria  and  institoria),  are  duly  given 
by  the  Prsetor,  even  if  it  is  a  freeman  or  another's  slave  that  is  set  over  the 
shop  or  business  of  any  sort ;  of  course  because  in  that  case  too  the  same 
principle  of  equity  came  in.     (J.  4,  7,  2  ;  G.  4,  71.) 

If  a  man  is  liable  to  an  actio  exercitoria  or  institoria,  it  is  held  that  a 
condictio  can  be  brought  against  him  directly  j  because  the  contract  is 
understood  to  have  been  made  by  his  orders^    (J.  4,  7,  8.) 

The  term  tiu^ttor,  it  is  to  he  remarked,  does  not  correspond  to  exercitor,  hut  to 
fiuufister  navie.  In  the  actio  exercitoria  the  exercitor  is  the  principal ;  but  in  this  case 
the  imtUor  is  the  agent. 

It  was  not  necessary  that  the  agent  should  be  in  a  shop  (D. 
14,  3,  4) :  hawkers  or  pedlars  were  institores  (D.  14,  3,  4,  5)  ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  any  person  was  an  institor  who  was  employed 
to  buy  and  sell.  (D.  14,  3,  3.)  Also  persons  in  charge  of  mules 
might  be  inatitores.    (D.  14,  3,  5,  5.)     To  that  may  be  added  a 
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concierge  {insulariua).  (D.  14,  3,  5,  1.)  A  person  employed  in 
lending  out  money,  or  in  managing  sales  or  letting  of  land, 
is  an  institor.    (D.  14, 3, 6, 2.) 

A  shopkeeper  sendB  his  slave  abroad  to  buy  stock  for  him.  The  slave  is  an  instUor. 
(D.  14,  8,  5,  7.) 

A  baker  was  accnstomed  to  send  his  slave  to  a  certain  locality  to  sell  his  bread. 
The  slave,  getting  payment  in  advance,  embezzled  the  money.  As  he  was  authoiised 
to  receive  payment,  he  is  an  instUor  for  the  purpose  of  dischargUig  the  customer. 
(D.  14,  8,  6,  9.) 

A  fuller,  going  from  home,  left  one  of  his  men  in  charge.  This  man  received  some 
clothes,  and  ran  away  with  them.  Was  the  fuller  responsible  ?  Not  if  the  man  was 
left  as  a  procmtitor  ;  but  he  was,  if  the  man  was  left  as  an  instUor  in  charge  of  the 
business.  If  the  fuller  had  himself  told  the  customers  to  trust  his  workmen,  then  he  is 
directly  responsible  on  the  contract  of  hire.     (D.  14,  8,  5,  10.) 

A  steward  or  bailiff  {vUlicua)  was  not  regarded  as  iiutUor,  because  his  duty  was 
simply  to  take  in  the  crops,  not  to  buy  and  selL  But  if  he,  as  part  of  his  duty,  also 
buys  and  sells,  he  is  treated  as  agent  {exemplo  tTistUorUie  actionis)  for  his  master. 
(D.  14,  8,  16.) 

To  what  extent  was  the  principal  (dominus)  responsible  for 
the  contracts  of  his  institor?  Clearly,  only  when  the  contract 
was  within  the  scope  of  the  business  entrusted  to  him.  Thus 
if  a  person  is  employed  only  to  buy,  he  cannot  sell ;  if  only  to 
sell,  he  cannot  buy.     (D.  14,  3,  5,  12.) 

Titius  assigned  to  his  slave  Stichus  a  sum  of  money  to  deal  in  animals.  Titius  is 
responsible  not  only  by  the  actio  inititoria,  but  for  the  stipulations  of  double  penalty, 
and  also  for  aU  flaws  in  the  things  sold.     (D.  14,  S,  17,  pr.) 

Stichus  sold  oU  for  his  master,  and  took  a  gold  ring  in  earnest  of  the  bargain.  The 
ring  was  not  returned  after  the  sale  was  completed.  The  master  can  be  sued  for  the 
ring,  unless  the  slave  was  fcnrbidden  to  sell  on  credit,  and  so  had  no  right  to  give 
credit  and  take  earnest.     (D.  14,  8,  5, 15.) 

A  slave  in  a  shop,  not  forbidden  to  borrow  money,  did  so  to  buy  stock  and  pay 
the  rent  of  the  shop.  The  lender  can  recover  the  money  from  his  master.  (D.  14, 
3,  5,  13.) 

A  slave  empowered  only  to  lend  money  becomes  surety  for  another's  debt.  This 
contract  does  not  bind  his  master.     (D.  14,  3,  19,  8.) 

Of  several  principals,  each  is  liable  for  the  whole  debts  of  the  institor;  they  have, 
however,  as  against  one  another,  the  rights  of  partners.     (D.  14,  8,  13,  2.) 

The  institor  has  some,  but  not  all  the  marks  of  a  real  agent. 
He  is  one  in  so  far  as  he  must  have  the  authority  of  his  principal. 
Hence  a  notice  in  plain  characters  forbidding  contracts  to  be 
made  with  the  manager  of  a  shop,  completely  exonerated  the 
owner  of  the  shop.  (D.  14,  3,  11,  2.)  If  the  notice  was  legible 
and  in  a  place  where  people  generally  saw  it,  creditors  could 
not  plead  that  they  were  unaware  of  it.  (D.  14,  3,  11,  3.) 
But,  in  the  second  place,  was  the  institor  himself  irrespon- 
sible?    He  could  be  sued  (D.  14,  3,   7,  1),  and  could  also 
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Biie.  Thie  so  far  answers  the  last  question,  Was  the  principal 
directly  responsible  f  That  he  should  be  directly  sued  for  the 
debts  of  his  institor^  was  the  express  object  of  the  Praetorian 
intervention.  Could  he  sue  the  debtors  of  his  institorf  If  his 
slave  were  the  institor,  there  was  no  difficulty.  If  anyone 
else  were  institor,  the  principal  could  compel  him  to  transfer 
his  action  against  the  debtors.  (D.  14,  3,  1.)  Marcellus,  how- 
ever, said  that  when  a  principal  could  not  avoid  loss  unless  by 
direct  action  against  the  debtor,  such  action  would  be  allowed 
(D.  14,  3,  2.) 

These  two  actions  {exercitoria  and  institoria)  seem  at  first  to 
have  been  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  masters  of  slaves.  The 
advantage  of  them  was  to  make  the  slave  in  certain  cases  an 
implied  agent,  where  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  prove 
that  the  contract  was  specially  authorised  {quod  jitsau)  by  the 
master.  The  master  was  bound  to  pay  the  whole  debt,  and 
could  not  escape  by  surrendering  merely  the  peculium.  Never- 
theless, it  often  happened  that  in  the  same  circumstances  one 
of  several  actions  might  be  available  to  a  slave's  creditors. 

No  doubt  a  man  that  has  contracted  by  the  master's  orders,  to  whom, 
therefore,  the  actio  exercitoria  or  institoria  is  open,  may  also  bring  an  action 
depeculio  deque  eo  in  rem  domini  verso.  But  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  pass  by  an  action  in  which  he  can  with  the  greatest  ease  obtain  the  entire 
sum  due  under  the  contract,  and  to  reduce  hims'ilf  to  the  hardship  of  having 
to  prove  that  the  money  has  been  applied  for  the  master's  good,  or  that  the 
slave  has  a  peculium^  and  that  too  so  large  that  he  can  have  the  entire  sum 
paid  him.  A  man,  too,  that  has  the  actio  tributoria  open  to  him,  can  equally 
well  bring  an  action  depeculio  deque  eoin  rem  verso;  and  sometimes,  certainly, 
it  is  for  his  advantage  to  do  so,  sometimes  to  bring  the  actio  tributoria.  To 
bring  the  latter  may  be  advantageous,  because  in  it  the  master  is  not  pre- 
ferred ;  that  is,  what  is  due  to  him  is  not  deducted,  but  he  is  in  the  same 
legal  position  as  the  rest  of  the  creditors  ;  whereas  in  the  action  de  peculio 
what  is  due  to  the  master  is  first  deducted,  and  the  remainder  is  what  the 
master  is  condemned  to  pay  the  creditor.  It  may  be  an  advantage,  again, 
to  bring  the  actio  de  peculio^  because  in  this  action  the  whole  peculium  is 
taken  into  account ;  whereas  in  the  tributoria  that  part  only  is  reckoned 
that  is  employed  in  the  business.  Now  a  man  may  very  well  employ  in 
the  business  a  third  perhaps  of  the  peculium^  or  a  fourth,  or  even  a  mere 
trifle,  and  have  the  greater  part  in  lands  or  bondmen,  or  money  out  at  in- 
terest. According  to  the  advantage  to  be  gained,  therefore,  each  ought  to 
choose  either  this  action  or  that ;  and  undoubtedly  if  a  man  can  prove 
that  the  money  has  been  applied  for  the  master's  good,  he  ought  to  bring 
the  action  de  in  rem  verso.  All  we  have  said  of  slave  and  master  must 
be  understood  also  of  the  son  and  daughter,  grandson  or  granddaughter, 
and  the  father  or  grandfather  in  whose  potestas  they  are.  (J.  4,  7,  5-6 ; 
G.  4,  74.) 
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IV.  It  thus  appears,  that  while  slaves  or  children  under 
potestas  might  be  agents  to  burden  their  masters  or  fathers 
with  duties,  in  two  cases  only  could  freemen  become  partially 
agents.  The  master  of  a  ship  and  the  manager  of  a  shop  were 
agents  to  the  extent  that  the  persons  with  whom  they  made 
contracts  could  sue  their  principals  directly ;  but  their  agency 
went  no  further.  We  find  that  in  a  very  small  number  of 
cases  an  action  was  given  against  a  principal  after  the  analogy 
of  the  actio  institoria, 

Titins,  desirous  of  borrowing  money  from  Sempronius,  sends  Maevias,  who  receives 
the  money,  and  promises  by  stipulation  to  return  it.  In  this  case  Sempronius  may 
sue  Titius,  even  if  Maevias  is  solvent.     (D.  14,  3,  19,  pr.) 

A.  has  lent  money  to  B.*s  agent  (procurator)  to  pay  off  a  creditor  of  B.,  or  to  release 
a  pledge  belonging  to  B.  An  actio  negotiorum  gestorum  lies  against  B.  at  the  instance 
of  A. ;  and  A,  cannot  sue  B.'s  procurator.     (D.  3,  6,  6,  1.) 

A.'s  agent  {procurator)  appoints  an  instUor.  The  actio  institoria  lies  against  A, 
(D.  14,  8,  5,  18.) 

Domitiau  has  given  a  mandate  to  Demetrian  to  accept  a  loan  from  Titius.  Titius 
can  sue  Domitian  on  the  loan  as  if  Demetrian  were  an  inttitor, 

A  procurator  has,  by  order  of  the  owner,  sold  a  house,  and  given  the  usual  promise 
against  eviction.  The  buyer  can  sue  the  owner,  after  the  analogy  of  the  actio  insti- 
toria^ and  so  a  uUlit  actio  is  given  to  the  owner  against  the  buyer.  (D.  19,  1, 13,  25.) 
Nevertheless  the  procwrator  can  be  sued  by  the  buyer  if  he  pleases.    (D.  8,  3,  67.) 

These  examples  show  that  under  the  pressure  of  commercial 
wants,  the  Roman  law  was  gradually  pushing  towards  the  full 
recognition  of  agency  in  contracts,  and  the  question  arises, 
Did  the  Roman  law  ever  come  nearer  to  a  true  doctrine  of 
agency  than  in  the  acHones  exerciioria  and  institoria  f  These 
actions  fall  short  of  true  agency  :  (1)  in  respect  that  they  do 
not  exonerate  the  agent  from  liability ;  and  (2)  that  although 
they  allow  the  principal  to  be  sued  directly,  they  do  not  enable 
him  to  sue  directly  the  persons  contracting  with  his  agent. 
Nevertheless  it  would  appear  that  this  was  the  nearest  ap- 
proach made  by  the  Romans  to  a  law  of  agency. 

Savigny  contends,  that  while  the  old  law  of  non-representation  was  maintained  in 
regard  to  the  formal  contract  of  stipulatio,  yet  that  in  the  later  Roman  law  agency 
was  universally  allowed  in  the  non-formal  contracts.  This  view  has  been  vigorously 
disputed  by  the  German  authorities  that  have  followed  Savigny,  and  indeed  appears 
to  be  merely  an  example  of  overstrained  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  that  distinguished 
author.  The  passage  upon  which  Savigny  rests  is  as  follows* : — "  Things  may  be 
acquired  according  to  either  the  Jiu  civile  or  the  jut  naturale.    In  the  former  case  we 


>  Ea  quae  ctviUter  adquiruntur,  per  toe  qui  in  poteetate  noetra  sunt  adquirimiie, 
vduH  stipuUUionem :  qtuxt  naturaliter  adquiritur^  ticuti  ett  posteeeio,  per  quenUibct 
volentibue  nobis  possidere  adquirimus. 
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acqaiit)  them  through  penons  in  our  polestat,  as  by  ittpulatioii ;  in  the  latter,  as  in 
the  case  of  possession,  through  possession  by  anyone  at  our  wish."    (D.  41,  1,  58.) 

At  the  first  blush  this  passage  bears  out  Savigny's  proposition  to  the  utmost  extent 
he  can  desire ;  but  a  fair  consideration  of  the  passage  and  context  shows  that  the 
author  (Modestinus)  had  in  his  eye  the  law  of  property,  and  not  of  contract  (1.) 
This  passage  occurs  under  the  heading,  "  Concerning  the  Acquisition  of  Property,*' 
not  under  Contract  (2.)  In  interpreting  such  passages  it  is  safer  to  narrow  the 
extent  of  the  proposition  to  the  examples  cited,  rather  than  to  expand  the  examples 
to  the  breadth  of  the  proposition.  (3.)  There  is  a  perfectly  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  text.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Modestinus  wrote  fnaneipaiio,  and  not 
ttiptUatiOf  as  the  example  of  acquisition  by  the  jut  civile.  If  so,  the  passage  would  be 
quite  exact  and  pertinent  in  respect  of  the  law  of  property.  When,  however,  the 
Digest  was  composed,  the  maneipatio  no  longer  existed,  and  the  only  example  of  cavil 
acquisition  that  Tribonian  coidd  insert  was  HipulaHo.  This  would  explain  how  one 
of  the  examples  is  taken  from  the  law  of  contract,  and  the  other  from  the  law  of  pro* 
)>erty.  (4. )  Tliere  are  passages  in  which  it  is  expressly  laid  down  that  "  possession  " 
is  the  only  case  where  an  acquisition  may  be  made  by  a  free  person.  "  Possession," 
it  is  said  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  **  is  the  only  exceptioa  to  the  undoubted  rule 
of  law,  that  nothing  can  be  acquired  through  a  free  person  not  subjected  to  another's 
power."  ^  (C.  4,  27,  1.)  The  passages  (D.  44,  7,  11  ;  D.  50,  17,  73,  4)  may  also  be 
looked  to.  (5.)  If  the  Roman  law  had  really  attained  to  a  true  conception  of 
agency,  the  fact  must  have  been  patent  in  many  texts.  Agency  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest instances  of  contract,  and  there  must  have  been  numerous  passages  illustrating 
different  phases  of  the  disputes  that  arise  respecting  agency,  if  agency  had  ever  been 
universally  recognised. 

Savigny  thinks  that  the  notion  of  agency  made  its  way  into  the  Roman  law  through 
the  consensual  element  in  the  non-formal  contracts.  Thus  all  the  consensual  con- 
tracts could  be  made  by  messenger  {nuntitu),  (D.  18,  1,  1,  2  ;  D.  2,  14,  2,  pr. ;  D. 
29,  2,  25,  4  ;  D.  13,  5,  14,  3.)  Savigny  observes  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  distinguish  between  a  "  meroenger  "  in  these  cases  and  a  true  agent.  Suppose  I 
bargain  with  a  horsedealer,  and  refuse  his  price,  but  afterwards,  when  he  has  gone 
away,  send  a  messenger  to  say  that  I  i^ree  to  the  price,  it  is  obvious  that  I,  and  not 
the  messenger,  will  be  able  to  sue  the  horsedealer  for  the  horse.  Suppose,  again,  I 
send  a  person  to  buy  a  particular  horse,  telling  him  not  to  go  beyond  a  certiun  price, 
ia  that  person  an  agent  or  a  messenger  ?  The  answer  to  Savigny  is,  that  although, 
upon  particular  states  of  fact,  a  doubt  may  arise  whether  a  person  is  an  agent,  yet 
that  there  is  a  broad  distinction  between  a  messenger  {nufUiut)  and  an  agent.  A 
messenger,  like  a  letter,  is  simply  a  medium  of  communication ;  he  exerdses  no 
judgment  of  his  own,  but  merely  repeats  what  is  told  him.  An  agent,  on  the  other 
hand,  acts  on  his  own  judgment,  of  course  within  the  limits  of  his  instructions.  These 
instructions  may  be  minute  and  precise,  leaving  little  to  the  exerdse  of  the  agent's 
judgment,  but  unless  they  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  his  exercising  his  judgment 
altogether,  the  ai,;ent  is  distinguishable  from  a  mere  messenger.  This  distinction  is 
clearly  stated  in  a  text  much  relied  on  by  Savigny.  "  Although  it  is  through  a  free 
person  that  I  have  made  this  cotutitutum  with  you,  the  fact  that  we  are  acquiring 
through  a  free  person  will  be  no  hindrance  ;  because  he  seems  in  this  case  to  be 
acting  only  as  a  servant."  '    (D.  13,  5,  15.)    This  passage  clearly  shows  that  in  the 


^  Excepta  possessionia  causa,  per  liberam  personam  quae  alieriusjure  non  est  subdita, 
nihil  adquiri  posse,  induhitati  juris  est 

*  Et  licet  libera  persona  sit,  per  quern  tibi  constitute  n&n  erit  impedimentum  quod 
per  liberatn  personam  adquirimus;  quia  minitterium  teaUummodo  hoc  earn  praestare 
videtur. 
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^oman  law  a  distinction^  not  to  be  got  over  by  any  IngenionB  refinement,  was  drawn 
between  the  mere  messenger  and  the  true  agent 

The  different  fate  of  the  law  of  agency  in  property  and 
contract  is  worthy  of  remark.  Agency  made  its  way  into  the 
law  of  property  through  "  possession,"  and  it  found  its  way  into 
possession  from  the  necessity  of  allowing  a  possessor  to  retain 
by  another,  as  by  a  tenant.  If  one  could  keep  possession  by  a 
tenant  as  agent,  so  one  could  acquire  possession  by  the  same 
means.  Thus  it  was  that  possession,  and  through  it  property, 
could  be  acquired  or  lost  by  an  agent. 

The  history  of  the  law  of  contract  was  widely  different.  The 
law  of  agency  Avas  created  by  the  Praetor  through  the  expan- 
sion of  a  principle  of  the  jus  civile.  Slaves  and  sons  could 
acquire  for  their  masters  or  fathers  according  to  the  jus  civile^ 
and  by  enabling  them  to  bind  their  masters  or  fathers,  the 
Praetor  established  a  law  of  agency  that  w^as  probably  found  to 
meet  nearly  all  the  necessities  of  the  case.  In  accordance  with 
the  unfailing  tradition  of  Praetorian  innovation,  the  law  of 
agency  never  advanced  far  beyond  the  original  lines.  Free- 
men were  allowed  as  agents  in  respect  of  the  actiones  exercitoria 
and  infititoinaj  but  beyond  that  the  Praetor  did  not  go.  His 
measures  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  for  the  public  wants, 
and  Justinian  found  no  occasion  to  introduce  one  of  those 
glittering  generalisations  of  which  he  was  so  fond,  and  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  convert  the  contract  of  mandate  into  a  true 
agency.  In  respect,  therefore,  of  agency,  the  Roman  law  falls 
conspicuously  short  of  the  systems  of  law  prevailing  in  modern 
Europe. 

Fifth— Cases  analogous  to  Agency. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  effect  of  an  agreement  by  A. 
that  B.  shall  receive  from,  or  pay  something  to  C,  when  A.  has 
no  authority  from  C.  to  make  such  a  bargain. 

Further,  a  stipulation  is  void  if  we  stipulate  that  something  shall  be  given 
to  a  man  to  whose  power  we  are  not  subjected.  And  hence  the  question  has 
l)een  raised,  how  far  a  stipulation  is  valid  in  which  a  man  stipulates  that 
something  shall  be  given  to  himself  and  another  to  whose  power  he  is  not 
subjected.  Our  teachers  think  that  it  is  binding  in  every  point,  and  that 
the  entire  sum  is  due  to  the  stipulator  alone,  just  as  if  he  had  not  added  the 
name  of  an  outsider.  But  the  authorities  of  the  opposing  school  hold  that 
half  only  is  due  him,  and  that  as  regards  the  stranger's  portion  the  stipula- 
tion is  void.  They  cite  the  parallel  case  of  a  legacy  left  to  two  persons 
per  datnnaiionem.    In  that  caise,  if  one  is  wanting,  his  share  is  not  sought 
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for  his  co-legatee,  but  remains  in  the  inheritance  as  not  being  due.  Clearly 
this  is  a  like  case.     (G.  3,  103,  as  restored.) 

If  a  man  undertakes  that  another  shall  give  or  do  anything — as,  for  in- 
stance, that  Titius  will  give  5  aurei — he  comes  under  no  obligation.  But 
he  does  if  he  undertakes  that  he  will  get  Titius  to  give  them.     (J.  3,  19,  3.) 

If  a  man  stipulates  for  a  person  to  whose  power  he  is  not  subjected,  it  is 
in  vain.  Clearly,  however,  payment  can  be  bestowed  even  on  an  outside 
person  ;  as  when  a  man  stipulates  thus  : — "  Do  you  undertake  to  give  me  or 
Seius  ? "  so  that  the  stipulator  acquires  an  obligation.  To  Seius,  however, 
payment  may  rightly  be  made,  even  against  his  will,  so  that  the  debtor 
comes  to  be  actually  freed  at  law  ;  but  the  other  creditor  will  have  against 
Seius  an  actio  mandati.  But  if  a  man  has  stipulated  that  10  aurei  shall  be 
given  to  himself  and  another  to  whose  power  he  is  not  subjected,  the  stipu- 
lation will  indeed  be  valid  ;  but  whether  the  whole  sum  that  was  brought 
into  the  stipulation  is  due,  or  only  half,  has  been  doubted.  It  is  now  held, 
however,  that  not  more  than  half  is  acquired  for  him.  If,  again,  you  have 
stipulated  for  a-  person  subjected  to  your  power,  you  acquire  for  yourself ; 
because  your  voice  is  as  your  son's,  just  as  your  son's  is  as  yours  in  those 
things  that  can  be  acquired  for  you,     (J.  3,  19,  4.) 

No  one,  as  has  been  said  above,  can  stipulate  for  another.  For  obliga- 
tions of  this  sort  came  in  to  enable  each  man  to  acquire  for  himself  what  he 
had  an  interest  in.  But  if  the  thing  is  to  be  given  to  another,  the  stipulator 
has  no  interest.  Evidently,  then,  if  one  wishes  to  do  this,  it  will  be  well  for 
him  to  stipulate  for  a  penalty  ;  for  then,  unless  all  is  done  that  the  terms  of 
the  stipulation  include,  the  stipulation  begins  to  be  binding  for  a  penalty, 
even  though  it  is  to  be  paid  to  a  man  that  has  no  interest.  For  when  one 
stipulates  for  a  penalty,  no  investigation  of  his  interest  is  made,  but  all  that 
is  asked  is  what  is  the  amount  set  down  in  the  condition  of  the  stipulation. 
If,  then,  a  man  stipulates  that  something  shall  be  given  to  Titius,  it  is  in  vain. 
But  if  he  adds  a  penalty,  "  Unless  you  give  it,  do  you  undertake  to  give  so 
many  aurei  1^  then  the  stipulation  begins  to  be  binding.  If,  however,  a  man 
stipulates  for  another  when  he  himself  has  an  interest,  it  is  held  that  the 
stipulation  is  valid.  For  if  he  that  began  to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  pupillus 
as  tutor^  retires  in  favour  of  his  fellow-/i//tfr,  and  stipulates  that  the  property  of 
the  pupillus  shall  be  safe, — then,  since  it  is  the  stipulator's  interest  that  what 
he  has  stipulated  for  should  be  done  (since  he  would  himself  have  been  under 
obligation  to  the  pupillus  if  he  managed  affairs  ill),  the  obligation  binds 
him.  If  therefore  a  man  stipulates  that  something  shall  be  given  to  his 
procurator,  the  stipulation  will  come  into  force.  And  so,  too,  if  he  stipulates 
for  his  creditor,  when  he  himself  has  an  interest — to  avoid  bringing  a  penalty 
into  play,  for  instance,  or  having  his  lands  given  in  pledge  sold  off— the 
stipulation  is  valid.  Conversely,  he  that  has  promised  that  another  will 
do  something,  seems  not  to  be  liable  unless  he  has  himself  promised  to  pay 
a  penalty.    (J.  3,  19,  19-21.) 

I  buy  a  farm  for  myself  and  Titiue.  The  addition  of  Titius  is  treated  as  sur- 
plusage, and  I  am  entitled  to  the  whole  farm.     (D.  18, 1,  64.) 

Seius  stipulates  for  a  farm  to  be  given  to  himself  or  Titius.  The  farm  is  delivered 
to  Titius.  Seius  has  still  an  action  to  obtain  a  promise  against  eviction,  and  he  can 
recover  the  farm  from  Titius  by  otAio  JMandntu  But  if  Seius*  intention  was  to  make  a 
gift  of  the  farm  to  Titius,  the  promiser  is  released  by  delivery  to  Titius.   (D.  45, 1, 1 31 , 1.) 
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TitSus  and  Maevins  jointlj  owe  a  sam  to  Oaios.  At  the  request  of  MaeviiiB, 
Gains  agrees  to  release  both  Titius  and  himself.  Afterwards  Maevins  dies,  and 
Titias  becomes  his  heir.  Titius  cannot^  even  if  he  afterwards  becomes  heir  to 
Maevins,  claim  the  benefit  of  the  release,  because  the  agreement  was  not  made  for 
him.     (D.  2,  14,  17,  4.) 

"  Do  you  promise  for  yourself  and  Titius  your  heir  to  pay  10  aurei  f  "  Titius  is  one 
of  two  heirs.  He  is  not  obliged  to  pay  the  whole,  for  his  name  is  treated  as  surplusage. 
(D.  45,  1,  66, 1.) 

A.  stipulates  that  a  usufruct  of  a  farm  shall  be  given  to  himself  and  hit  heir.  The 
heir  can  claim  the  usufruct  bjf  an  action  on  the  stipulation.     (D.  46,  1,  38, 12.) 

A.  stipulates  that  neither  B.  (the  promiser)  nor  his  heir  Soius  shall  hinder  him  in 
using  a  certain  right  of  way.  This  binds  not  only  Seius  but  his  coheirs.  (D.  46, 
1, 181,  pr.) 

Sempronius  is  surety  for  Galbus  for  100  aureL  Galbus  makes  a  verbal  agreement 
with  the  creditor  to  release  Sempronius.  Can  Sempronius  plead  that  agreement  if  he 
is  sued  by  the  creditor  f  Paul  says  yes.  (D.  3,  14,  27,  1.)  Suppose  Galbus  had 
obtained  a  release  for  himself,  without  mentioniiig  Sempronius.  Unless  there  was  a 
special  exemption,  Sempronius  is  rdeased  alsov  because  otherwise,  if  he  paid,  he  could 
compel  Galbus  to  repay  him,  who  would  thus  be  no  better  for  his  release.  (D.  2, 
14,  22.) 

A  tutor  agrees  with  a  creditor  of  his  pnpiUuri^tiX  the  creditor  shall  waive  a  right 
of  action  against  the  pupUltiB,  This  gives  the  pupiUus  a  good  defence,  if  an  action  ia 
brought.     (D.  2, 14,  15.) 

Titius  promises  a  dot  to  Cornelia,  daughter  of  his  jUiurfamUiat  Gains.  After- 
wards by  verbal  agreement  he  obtained  a  release  for  himself  and  also  for  Gains.  This 
is  valid  for  Gains,  because  the  agreement  was  made  for  him  in  his  capacity  of  heir  to 
Titius.     (D.  2,  14,  83.) 

Maevins  has  agreed  by  stipulation  to  build  a  house  for  Julius.  Maevins  hires 
Titius  to  build  the  house  for  Julius.  This  is  valid,  because  Maevius  had  an  interest 
under  contract  in  the  execution  of  the  work.     (D.  45,  1,  88,  21.) 

Gains  has  promised  to  Titius,  under  a  penalty,  the  fann  of  Maevius.  Gaius  stipu- 
lates with  Maevius  to  deUver  it  to  Titius.    This  is  vaUd.     (D.  45,  1,  88,  21.) 

The  daughter  of  Titius  died  in  marriage,  and  Titius  agreed  with  her  husband  as 
follows  :— One*half  of  the  dowry  to  remain  with  him  as  a  provision  for  the  son  of  the 
marriage ;  the  other  half  to  go  to  the  grandson  of  Titius,  if  he  were  alive,  otherwise 
to  Julian.  Titius  can  sue  the  husband  for  damages  for  not  giving  the  half  to  Julian. 
(C.  8,  89,  8.) 

A.  makes  a  gift  to  B.  of  a  house  for  ten  years^  and  B.  accepts  it  on  the  understanding 
that  at  the  end  of  the  period  he  will  give  it  to  C.  At  first  C.  had  no  right  to  sue,  as 
he  was  not  a  party  to  the  contract ;  but  some  time  before  a«d.  290  a  utUit  actio  was 
given  to  C.  to  recover  the  property  from  B.     (C.  8,  55,  8.) 

A.  deposits  property  with  B.,  and  B.  undertakes  to  give  it  to  C.  on  his  return. 
C.  had  a  vitdit  actio  depotitu     (A.D.  293.) 

Titius  lends  money  of  his  own  on  account  of  Maevius  as  and  for  the  money  of 
Maevius.  Maevius  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  transantion,  Maevius,  nevertheless,  can 
recover  the  money  by  eondietio.    (D.  12, 1,  9,  8.) 

Chrysogonus,  a  slave-steward  of  Flavius  Candidus,  wrote  in  the  presence  of  his 
master,  who  signed  the  writiog  and  added  his  mark,  that  he  had  received  from  Julius- 
Zosas,  agent  for  the  absent  Julius  Quintilianus,  a  loan  of  1000  denarii.  Zosas,  afreed- 
man  of  Quintilian,  and  acting  for  him  in  his  absence,  stipulated  for  the  return  of  the 
loan  to  Quintilian  or  his  heirs  before  the  kalends  of  next  November;  Candidus 
promised.  Julius  Zosas  also  stipulated,  in  the  event  of  non-payment,  for  interest — 
naming  8  denarii.  Candidus  promised,  and  subscribed  his  name.  In  this  case  the 
contract  was  fold,  because  the  stipulation  was  made  by  Zosaa  lor  repayment  to  Qoin* 

.     2  R 
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tilian  ;  hut  as  no  name  WM  mentioned  for  the  interest,  Zosss  ooold  sua  for  ii»  sad  wms 
conipeUable  to  hand  over  the  proceeds  to  Quintilisn.  Why  this  result  f  If  there  had 
been  no  etipuUtion  st  all,  the  agreement  would  hare  been  valid.  Whenever  a  loan  is 
made,  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  returned  to  a  given  person,  whether 
that  person  actually  delivered  that  money  or  not,  or  whether  it  was  his  money  or  not, 
in  any  ease  he  is  entitled  to  repayment.  This  is  easily  understood,  because  the  duty 
of  the  borrower  arises  from  the  actual  receipt  of  the  money,  and  it  is  perfectly  im- 
material to  whom  he  is  directed  to  return  it.  But  unluckily,  in  this  case,  the  equitable 
obligation  was  merged  in  the  stipulation.  For  when  a  loan  is  actually  given,  and  a 
stipulation  made  for  its  return,  only  one  obligation  arises,  namely,  that  upon  the 
stipulation.     (D.  45,  1,  126,  2.) 

TRANS VESTITIVE  FACTS  (Novatio). 

In  contract,  the  transvestitive  facts  present  a  certain  degree 
of  complicatioD.  There  may  be  a  change  in  the  person  of  the 
creditor,  or  in  the  person  of  the  debtor,  or  in  the  nature  of  the 
obUgation.  Suppose  A.  owes  B.  10  aurei  as  the  price  of  a  horse. 
If  now  B.  transfers  to  C  his  right  to  the  10  aureiy  we  have  a 
change  in  one  of  the  elements,  the  two  others  remaining 
constant.  The  creditor  is  changed,  but  the  debtor  and  the 
debt  remain  the  same.  That  is  one  kind  of  transvestitive 
fact.  If,  again,  A.  induces  B.  to  accept  D.  as  his  debtor  by 
stipulation  instead  of  himself,  we  have  another  kind  of  change. 
A  new  debtor  is  substituted,  and  in  substituting  him  the  debt 
is  turned  into  a  stipulation  from  a  sale.  In  this  case  the 
person  of  the  creditor  alone  remains  constant  Lastly,  both 
B.  and  A.  may  remain,  but  the  nature  of  the  obligation  may  be 
altered;  as  if  B.  stipulates  with  A.  for  the  10  aurei,  and  so 
merges  the  contract  of  sale  in  the  stipulation. 

These  three  kinds  of  transvestitive  facts  are  thus  named. 
The  substitution  of  a  new  creditor  is  by  cesaio  nomintim  vel 
actionum.  The  second  change  has  no  other  name  than  novatio 
(D.  4,  4,  27,  3)  ;  but  the  substitution  of  a  new  debtor  has  the 
specific  name  of  expromisaio  or  delegation 

First — Substitution  of  New  Creditor  {Cessio 

nominttm  vel  actionunu) 

Definition. 

The  object  of  a  substitution  of  a  new  creditor  was,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  turn  mere  debts,  as  well  as  property,  into 
marketable  commodities  that  could  be  bought  and  sold.  The 
Roman  law  favoured  this  increase  in  the  value  of  rights  arising 
from  contract,  allowing  a  similar  latitude  in  the  tranufer  of  a 
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mere  action  in  rem  (C.  4,  39,  9),  €tnd  also  of  a  sum  due  by  way 
of  legacy.     (C.  6,  37, 18.) 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Duties  of  Old  Creditor  to  New  Creditor. 

1.  In  the  absence  of  express  agreement,  a  person  selling  a 
right  in  personam  {nomen)  must  transfer  all  his  subsidiary  and 
accessory  rights  against  the  debtor.     (D.  18,  4,  23,  pr.) 

AJUiutfamUiaa  owes  a  smn  to  TitiuB.  TitiuB  transfers  his  right  to  Gaius.  T^tius 
must  also  transfer  his  action  against  the  paUrfamUiaa,     (D.  18,  4, 14,  pr.) 

A  vendor  of  a  nomen  must  transfer  all  mortgages,  even  those  acquired  after  the 
date  of  the  sale.     (D.  18,  4,  6.) 

2.  In  the  absence  of  express  agreement,  a  vendor  of  a  nomen 
does  not  warrant  the  solvency  of  the  debtor,  but  only  that  the 
sum  alleged  to  be  due  is  really  due.     (D.  18,  4,  4.) 

B.  Duties  of  Debtor  to  New  Creditor. 

1.  The  new  creditor,  after  giving  notice  of  the  transfer  to 
the  debtor,  can,  and  the  old  creditor  cannot,  sue  the  debtor.  If, 
however,  notice  has  not  been  given,  the  debtor  must  pay  at  the 
suit  of  the  old  creditor,  but  the  old  creditor  in  that  case  must 
transfer  what  he  gains  to  the  new  creditor.  (C.  8,  17,  4 ;  C. 
8,  42,  3.) 

2.  The  debtor  can  avail  himself  as  against  the  new  creditor 
of  all  the  defences  he  had  against  the  old  creditor. 

Transvestitive  Facts. 

1.   The  Mode  of  Transfer. 

Obligations,  no  matter  how  contracted,  do  not  admit  of  any  form  of 
transfer.  If  I  wish  what  is  due  to  me  to  become  due  to  you,  I  cannot 
bring  it  about  in  any  of  the  ways  by  which  corporeal  things  are  transferred 
to  another.  But  it  is  necessary  that  by  my  orders  you  should  stipulate  with 
him  ;  and  the  result  is  that  he  is  freed  from  liability  to  me,  and  at  once 
becomes  liable  to  you.  This  is  called  novcUio  obligcUionis,  Now,  without 
this  novatio  you  will  not  be  able  to  sue  in  your  own  name,  but  must  take 
proceedings,  like  an  attorney  or  procurator  acting  on  my  behalf  {ex  persona 
ffua),    (G.  2,  38-39.) 

Until  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  a  transfer  could  be  effected 
only  by  novatio,  or  by  the  old  creditor  giving  the  new  creditor 
a  mandate  to  sue  the  debtor  in  his  name.  Suppose  Gaius 
owed  money  to  Titius,  and  Titius  wished  to  transfer  his 
claim  to  Maevius,  he  gave  Maevius  authority  to  sue  Gaius  in 
bis  name  (D.  17,  1,  8,  5 ;  D.  46,  3,  76),  {praestare  vel  mandare 
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actunies).  Under  the  formulary  system  this  was  eiFected  by 
putting  the  name  of  the  transferrer  in  one  part  of  the  formula, 
and  of  the  transferree  in  another ;  thus,  "  if  it  appear  that  Gains 
owes  Titius  10  aurei^  then  let  the  judex  condemn  Gaius  to  pay 
10  aurei  to  Maevius."  (G.  4,  86.)  In  this  case  Maeviusis  called 
attorney  for  himself  (procurator  in  rem  auarn).  (D.  2,  14,  13,  1.) 
This  system  was  necessarily  imperfect,  for  until  the  litis  conies- 
tatio  the  assignee  of  the  claim  (nomen)  had  no  direct  relation 
with  the  debtor.  The  next  step  was  taken  in  the  case  of  a 
sale  of  a  hereditas.  Antoninus  Pius  enacted  that  direct  actions 
{utiles  actiones)  should  be  given  between  the  buyer  of  the  inherit- 
ance and  the  creditors  and  debtors  of  the  estate.  (D.  2,  14, 16 ; 
C.  4,  39,  1.)  Between  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Dio- 
cletian, this  priority  was  extended  to  the  sale  of  any  sum  due 
(nomen),  (C  4,  15,  5 ;  C.  4,  3D,  7) :  and  also  to  actions  in 
rem.     (C.  4,  39,  9.) 

2.  The  Consent  of  the  Debtor  was  not  required  to  make  the 
transfer  valid,  nor  was  it  necessary  that  he  should  even  know 
of  the  transfer.  (C.  4,  39,  3.)  A  debtor  paying  his  creditor 
without  notice  of  the  assignment,  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay 
over  again  to  the  assignee.     (C.  8, 17,  4.) 

3.  Kestrictions  on  Transfer, 

Generally,  there  was  no  impediment  to  a  transfer,  except  in 
the  case  where  the  transfer  was  made  in  order  to  vex  a  debtor 
with  a  more  powerful  creditor.  (C.  2, 14,  2.)  But  Anastasius 
introduced  a  more  effective  protection  to  debtors.  The  evil 
that  he  redressed  was  the  sale  of  debts  for  less  than  their 
amount  to  persons  that  made  a  trade  of  harassing  debtors.  He 
enacted  that  no  transferree  of  a  debt  should  recover  more  from 
the  debtor  than  he  had  paid  to  the  transferrer,  with  lawful 
interest.  The  exception  was  when  coheirs  or  legatees  divided 
debts  among  them,  assigning  to  them  a  value  in  the  division 
below  their  real  amount.  Anastasius  did  not  interfere  with 
transfers  made  by  way  of  gift  (C.  4,  35,  22),  and  this  opened 
the  door  to  evasion.  Part  of  the  debt  was  transferred  for  a 
sum  intended  really  to  be  the  price  of  the  whole,  and  the 
residue  of  the  debt  was  transferred  as  a  gift.  Justinian  put  a 
stop  to  this  evasion  by  enacting  that  if  a  person  meant  to 
transfer  a  debt  as  a  gift,  he  must  give  the  whole,  and  not 
a  part  of  it ;  and  when  anything  was  paid  at  all,  the 
tmnsferree  was  prohibited  from  receiving  any  more.  (C.  4, 
35,  23.) 
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Second — Merger  {Novatio). 
Merger  is  the  eubstitution  of  a  new  obligation  for  an  old-* 

GaioB  gives  Titiui  a  loan  of  100  aurei^  and  as  part  of  the  transaction  requires 
Titias  to  promise  the  return  of  the  money  by  stipulation.  Is  this  a  novation  of  the 
loan  by  the  stipulation  t  If  there  were  no  stipulation,  still  Titius  would  be  bound  to 
restore  the  money  lent  (as  mutuum) :  is  not  this  equitable  obligation  then  merged  in 
the  subsequent  formal  contract  t  Ulpian  and  Fomponius  regard  the  stipulation  as 
the  principal  obligation,  and  the  payment  of  the  money  as  merely  the  performance  of 
the  tacit  condition  upon  which  the  stipulation  is  made.  If  an  interval  of  time 
elapsed,  and  the  parties  at  first  relied  upon  the  equitable  obligation  arising  from  the 
loan,  then  the  making  of  a  stipulation  would  undoubtedly  be  a  novation.  (D.  46,  2, 
6,  1 ;  D.  46,  2,  7.) 

A  slave  receives  a  loan  of  6  awrei,  and  after  being  manumitted  promises  to  the 
borrower  by  stipulation  to  return  the  5  aurei.  This  is  a  novation,  although  the  loan 
created  only  a  natural  obligation  upon  which,  after  manumission,  the  slave  could  not 
have  been  sued.     (D.  46,  2,  1, 1.) 

1.  Forms  of  Novation.  Two  contracts,  and  two  only,  had 
the  effect  of  merging  prior  debts,  namely,  stipulation  and  the 
literal  contract  (eapenstlatio).  As  regards  the  latter,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  Gains.  (G.  3,  128-130.)  When  it  fell  into 
disuse,  the  stipulation  remained  the  only  contract  by  which 
novation  could  be  made. 

Maevius  and  Cornelius  enter  into  a  partnership  to  teach  Grammar  and  share 
the  profits.  The  agreement  was  concluded  in  writing,  in  these  words: — "The 
above-mentioned  things,  it  is  agreed,  shall  be  given  and  done,  and  nothing  contrary 
to  them ;  and  if  anything  is  not  done  according  to  this  agreement,  20,000  tetieriii 
shall  be  paid."  This  is  a  stipulation  as  to  the  penalty  only.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
novation  of  the  agreement,  but  each  can  sue  the  other  by  the  action  for  partnership 
{actio  pro  socio).  If  it  had  been  a  stipulation  to  give  and  do  in  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  tictio  pro  iocio  would  have  been  merged  in  the  action  on  the  stipulation. 
(D.  17,  2,  71,  pr.) 

2.  The  stipulation  of  the  identical  subject-matter  of  a  pre- 
vious contract  had  the  effect  of  novation,  only  when  it  was 
intended  to  have  that  effect.  Before  the  time  of  Justinian 
this  question  was  determined  by  certain  legal  presumptions. 
In  some  cases  such  an  intention  was  inferred;  in  others  the 
presumption  was  rejected. 

If  it  is  the  same  person  with  whom  you  afterwards  stipulate,  novation 
takes  place  only  if  there  is  something  new  in  the  later  stipulation  ;  a  con- 
dition, perhaps,  or  a  day,  or  a  surety  [or  sponsor]  added  or  withdrawn. 
0-  3»  29,  3  ;  G.  3,  177.) 

But  what  I  have  said  about  the  sponsor  is  not  a  settled  point ;  for  the 

^  NovaUo  tit  priorii  debiH  in  aliam  obligationem  vd  civilem  vd  naturalem  tran^fuiio 
atque  trandoHo :  hoc  est,  quwn  ex  praecederUi  eauta  ita  nova  conttituitur  ut  prior 
perimatur.     (D.  46,  2,  1,  pr.) 
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authorities  of  the  opposite  school  hold  that  to  add  or  withdraw  him  does 
nothing  to  make  a  novation.    (G.  3,  178.) 

GaiuB  stipulates  with  Comelim  for  a  cabrriage-road,  and  afterwards  for  a  foot- 
path. The  second  stipulation  is  void.  But  if  he  had  stipulated  first  for  a  foo^i&ih 
{tier),  and  then  for  a  waggon-road  [actus),  there  would  have  heen  a  novation.  (D. 
46,  2.  9,  2.) 

Gains  stipulates  for  the  Cornelian  farm,  and  afterwards  from  the  same  persoQ 
for  its  value  {quanti  fundm  est).  As  the  objects  of  the  first  and  the  second  stipulation 
are  different,  the  one  being  for  a  farm,  the  other  for  its  value,  there  is  no  novation, 
unless  specially  so  intended.     (D.  46,  2,  28.) 

Gains  stipulates  for  a  ship  to  be  built,  and  if  it  be  not  built,  for  100  aureL  If 
these  two  terms  are  taken  as  independent  promises,  then,  supposing  the  ship  was  not 
built,  Gaius  could  sue  for  the  penalty,  and  afterwards  for  the  non -performance  of  the 
contract  to  build.  The  second,  however,  is  taken  as  a  novation  of  the  first,  and  thus 
the  penalty  is  alone  recoverable.     (D.  44,  7,  44,  6.) 

In  saying  that  if  a  condition  be  added  this  makes  a  novation,  we  must 
be  understood  to  mean  that  this  is  so  if  the  condition  is  fulfilled.  If  it  is 
not,  but  fails,  then  the  former  obligation  still  continues.     (J.  3,  29,  3  ;  G.  3, 

179) 
But  let  us  see  whether  he  that  brings  an  action  on  that  score  cannot  be 

repelled  by  an  exceptio  of  fraud  or  of  agreement  {padi  conventi)  \  whether 
in  fact  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  done  between  them  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  thing  should  be  demanded  only  when  the  condition  in  the 
later  stipulation  was  fulfilled.  Servius  Sulpicius,  however,  thought  that 
novation  takes  place  at  once,  even  while  the  condition  is  still  in  suspense, 
and  that  if  the  condition  fails,  no  action  can  be  brought  on  either  ground, 
and  that  thus  the  property  is  lost  As  the  result  of  this  view  he  also  gave  an 
opinion,  that  if  a  man  stipulates  with  a  slave  for  what  Lucius  Titius  owes 
him,  a  novation  takes  place,  and  the  property  is  lost,  because  no  action 
can  be  brought  against  the  slave.  But  in  both  these  cases  the  law  in 
use  is  different.  For  novation  no  more  takes  place  in  these  cases  than  it 
would  if,  for  a  debt  you  owe  me,  I  were  to  stipulate  with  an  alien  by  the 
word  SPONDES  (Do  you  undertake  ?),  though  he  can  take  no  part  in  a 
sponsio.    (G.  3,  179.) 

When  the  obligation  merged  is  conditional  {suh  wnditione),  the  obligation  in  which 
it  is  merged  is  not  binding  until  the  condition  is  fulfilled.  (D.  46, 2, 14, 1.)  So,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  obligation  merged  is  unconditional,  and  the  stipulation  is  condi- 
tional {svh  conditione)  no  novation  takes  place  until  the  condition  is  fulfilled.  (D.  46, 
2,  8,  1  ;  D.  46,  2,  14,  pr.) 

The  ancients  agreed  that  novation  took  place  when  that  was  the  intention 
of  the  parties  in  entering  into  the  second  obligation.  It  was  thus  doubtful 
when  they  did  so  with  that  intention,  and  certain  presumptions  on  this  point 
were  accordingly  brought  in  at  various  times  and  in  various  cases.  For  this 
reason  our  constitution  was  issued,  which  determined  most  clearly  that 
novation  took  place  only  if  it  was  expressly  declared  by  the  contracting 
parties  that  this  was  the  aim  of  their  agreement.  But  if  not,  then  both  the 
original  obligation  remains  and  the  second  comes  in  besides ;  so  that  an 
obligation  remains  on  two  grounds,  as  our  constitution  decides,  and  as  may 
be  more  clearly  learned  by  reading  it.    (J.  3,  29,  3  a.) 

This  constitution  (C.  8, 42,  8)  applies  to  delegatio  or  expi*ommissio  as  well  as  to  wnerger. 
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Third — SUBSTITUTION  OP  A  New  Debtoh. — Novatio,  Delegatio, 

ExproniiasiOy  Intercesaio, 

Jhlegatio  is  when  a  debtor  gives  a  creditor  a  new  debtor  to 
take  his  place.  It  also  applies  to  a  simultaneous  change  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  the  cause  of  obligation  alone  remaining 
the  same.  Thus  it  is  delegation  when  a  debtor  of  B.,  by  the 
order  of  B.,  gives  C.  as  debtor  to  D.     (U.  46.  2,  11,  pr.) 

Further,  novation  takes  away  an  obligation,  as  when  you  are  in  debt  to 
Seius,  and  he  stipulates  with  Titius  for  payment.  For  when  a  new  person 
comes  in  a  new  obligation  arises,  and  the  first  obligation  is  taken  away  and 
passes  into  the  latter, — so  much  so,  that  sometimes,  even  although  the  later 
stipulation  is  useless,  the  first  is  taken  away  by  the  legal  effect  of  novation. 
For  instance,  if  Titius  stipulates  with  a  third  party  after  his  death,  or  with  a 
woman  or  a  pupillus^  acting  without  authority  from  his  tutor y  for  payment  of 
your  debt  to  him,  in  that  case  the  property  is  lost.  For  the  former  debtor  is 
freed,  and  the  later  obligation  is  no  obligation  at  alL  But  the  rule  of  law  is 
not  the  same  if  a  man  stipulates  with  a  slave  ;  for  then  the  earlier  debtor 
remains  bound,  just  as  if  no  stipulation  had  afterwards  been  made.  (J.  3, 
29»  3  ;  G.  3,  176.) 

B.  owes  money  to  A.,  and  C.  to  B.  B.  delegates  C.  to  A.  The 
effects  are,  (1)  B.  is  released  from  his  debt  to  A. ;  (2)  C.  is 
released  from  his  debt  to  B.  (C.  8,  42,  3) ;  (3)  C.  is  debtor  to 
A.  in  place  of  B. 

A.  owes  B.  money.  A.  fraudulently  indaces  C.  to  become  debtor  to  B»  in  his  stead, 
and  accordingly  C.  makes  the  necessary  stipulation.  C.  cannot  plead  the  fraud  com- 
mitted by  A.  when  sued  by  B.     (D.  44,  4,  4,  20.) 

A.  owes  money  to  B.  G.  owes  money  to  A.,  but  can  defeat  A.  by  a  defence  of  fraud. 
C,  however,  allows  himself  to  be  delegated  to  B.  in  place  of  A.  C.  cannot  resist  the 
action  of  B.,  even  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be  delej^ated  by  mistake,  but  he  has  an  ojetia 
numdati  against  A.  for  the  amount.     (D.  46,  2.  12.) 

A.  owes  B.  money.  C.  owes  A.  nothing,  but  wishing  to  oblige  him,  becomes  his 
delegate  by  stipulation.  B.  sues  C.  Can  C,  inasmuch  as  his  intervention  is  gratnitous, 
plead  that  he  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  pay  more  than  he  can  afford  (ut  quatewut 
facere  poUtt  eondemtietur)  T  No,  although  he  could  so  defend  himself  as  against  A. 
(D.  46,  2,  83.) 

A.  thinks  he  owes  money  to  B.,  but  does  not.  C.  thinks  be  owes  money  to  A.,  but 
does  not.  C,  by  the  order  of  A.,  promises  to  pay  to  B.  the  sum  A.  thought  he  owed 
him.  In  this  case  B.  cannot  compel  G.  to  pay,  but  must  on  demand  give  him  a 
formal  release  from  the  stipulation.     (D.  89,  5,  2,  4  ;  D.  44,  4,  7,  pr.) 

A.  owes  money  to  B.  G.  thinks  he  owes  money  to  A .,  but  does  not.  G.  is  delegated 
to  B.  asa  debtor  of  A.  Gan  G.  refuse  to  pay  B.  ?  No  ;  his  only  remedy  is  against  A., 
for  the  money  as  paid  by  mistake.     (D.  46,  2,  13.) 

1.  Novation  or  delegation  was  made  either  by  stipulation  or 
(when  it  existed)  by  eapensilatio^  or  by  litis  eontestatio,  (D.  46, 
2,  11,  1;  D.  13,5,24.) 

Titius  owes  money  to  Seius,  and  Maevius  to  Titius.     Titius  being  pressed  by  Seius. 
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giyea  him  a  mandate  to  sae  MaeWos.  Until  Seitxs  raes  Maeyias,  or  aooepts  payment 
of  part  of  the  debt  from  him,  or  informs  him  of  the  mandate,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
Titias  from  suing  Maevius.  But  if  Maevius  is  delegated  bj  stipulation  to  Seiaa, 
Titius  is  at  once  released  from  Seius,  whether  Seius  reoeives  anything  from  Maeviaa 
or  not.    (G.  8,  42,  3.) 

Titius  asks  Sempronius,  "  Do  you  promise  to  pay  me  what  Gaius  and  Seius  owe 
me  ? "  The  debt  of  Gains  is  quite  unconnected  with  the  debt  of  Seius.  But,  never- 
theless, the  effect  of  the  stipulation  is  to  relieye  Gaius  and  Seius,  and  put  Sempronius 
in  their  place.     (D.  46,  2,  84,  2 ;  D.  46,  2,  32.) 

2.  Although  the  consent  of  a  debtor  was  not  necessary  in 
the  cession  of  actions,  the  consent  of  the  creditor  was  essential 
to  delegation.  (C.  8,  42,  1.)  (Nee  creditoris  creditori  quisquam 
invitus  delegari  potest.)  (C.  8,  42,  6.)  The  reason  is  manifest. 
If  a  new  debtor  could  be  substituted  without  the  consent  of  the 
creditor,  an  insolvent  might  be  foisted  upon  him. 

3.  There  must  be  an  intention  to  make  a  novation. 

Galas  is  a  creditor  of  Titius  for  10,  and  of  Seius  for  15  aurei.  He  stipulates  with 
Attius,  who  promises  to  pay  what  either  Titius  or  Seius  owes  him.  Paul  says  this  is 
a  novation  of  both  debts.  (D.  46,  2,  82,  pr.)  Marcellus  held  that  the  stipulation 
liberated  neither  Titius  nor  Seius,  but  that  Attius  could  choose  for  which  he  would 
pay,  and  so  determine  who  should  be  released.  (D.  46,  2,  8,  4.)  Celsus,  who  so  far 
agrees  with  Marcellus,  put  it,  however,  on  the  right  footing.  He  says  if  the  intention 
was,  as  the  words  seem  to  express,  to  give  Attius  "choice,"  there  is  no  novation ;  but 
if  the  understanding  was  that  Attius  was  to  pay  for  both,  then  both  are  at  once 
released.     (D.  46,  2,  26.) 

Gaius  promises  a  dowry  to  Titia,  the  wife  of  Maevius.  Afterwards  Sempronius,  by 
stipulation  with  Maevius,  promises  a  dowry.  Gaius  is  relieved,  and  Sempronius 
becomes  bound  by  the .  stipulation.  The  presumption  is  against  any  intention  to 
double  the  dowry  of  Titia.  If  another  agree  to  pay  my  debt,  he  releases  me,  if  such 
was  the  intention ;  if  not,  he  becomes  a  surety,  and  releases  me  only  by  payment. 
(D.  46,  2,  8,  5.) 

Calpumius  stipulates  with  Telemachus  for  the  farm  of  Sempronius,  and  afterwards 
with  Licinius,  for  the  same  farm,  reserving  the  usufruct  to  Licinius.  This  is  not  a 
novation,  but  if  Licinius  delivers  the  farm,  keeping  the  usufruct.  Telemachus  must 
give  the  usufruct.  If  Telemachus  gives  the  farm,  Licinius  is  released.  (D.  45,  I, 
66,  7.) 

4.  In  expromissio  the  same  rules  apply  as  in  merger,  when 
either  contract  is  conditional.  (D.  46,  2,  14,  1 ;  D.  46,  2,  5  ;  D. 
46,  2,  8,  1.) 

DIVESTITIVE  FACTS. 

The  divestitive  facts  of  contract  may  be  grouped  in  five 
classes.  The  first  class  is  "  Actual  Performance,  or  its  Equiva- 
lents." The  second  class  consists  of  the  modes  of*'  Release  :** 
the  debtor  has  not  performed  his  duty,  but  the  creditor  waives 
his  right.  The  third  group  is  Prescription,  or  the  extinction  of 
obligations  by  lapse  of  time.     The  fourth  class  is  "  Con/usio,'* 
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or  the  extinction  of  an  obligation  when  creditor  and  debtor 
become  one  and  the  same  person.  This  mode  occurred  in 
inheritance.  Lastly,  an  obligation  was  extinguished  when  an 
action  was  brought  to  enforce  it  {litis  contestatio). 

First — ^Actual  Performance  and  its  Equivalents  {Solutio). 

I.  Actual  Performance  (Solutio). 

Every  obligation  may  be  removed  by  the  discharge  of  what  is  due,  or  if 
the  creditor  consents,  of  something  else  in  its  room.  [But  it  is  a  question 
in  this  case  whether  (as  our  teachers  hold)  the  debtor  is  legally  freed  ;  or 
whether  (according  to  the  view  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the  opposing 
school)  he  is  still  legally  bound  as  before,  but  ought  to  defend  himself  against 
the  claim  by  an  exceptio  doli  mah\]  It  matters  nothing  who  discharges  it, 
whether  the  debtor,  or  some  one  else  for  him  ;  for  he  is  freed  even  if  some 
one  else  discharges  it,  and  that  whether  the  debtor  knew  it  or  not,  and  even 
if  it  was  done  against  his  will.  Again,  if  the  principal  discharges  it,  those 
that  came  in  on  his  behalf  are  thereby  freed.  Conversely,  if  the  surety  dis- 
charges the  obligation,  not  only  is  he  himself  freed,  but  his  principal  as  well. 
(J.  3,  29,  pr. ;  G.  3,  168.) 

(I.)  Payment  of  Whole  Debt. 

The  term  "  solntio  "  is  sometimes  used  in  a  larger  sense,  not 
merely  as  equivalent  to  actual  performance  (D.  50,  16,  176), 
but  to  every  divestitive  fact  {liberatio).  (D.  50,  16,  47  ;  D.  46, 
3,  54.)  The  following  points  in  regard  to  Actual  Performance 
deserve  special  notice. 

1.  Generally,  what  amounts  to  or  falls  short  of  performance. 

l^  When  the  promise  is  of  personal  service,  performance  by 
another  than  the  promiser  is  not  peiformance.  Thus,  if  one 
has  promised  with  his  own  labour  to  build  a  house,  or  make  a 
boat,  or  the  like,  and  has  a  surety,  performance  of  the  work  by 
the  surety,  without  the  consent  of  the  stipulator,  does  not 
acquit  the  promiser.     (D.  46,  3,  31,  pr.) 

'  2^  When  the  contract  is  for  delivery  of  the  ownership  of  a 
thing,  the  promiser  cannot  obtain  release  by  delivering  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  the  undisputed  property  of  the  receiver. 
(D.  50,  17,  167.)  A  creditor  is  entitled  to  the  very  thing 
promised,  and  is  not  bound  to  accept  what  the  debtor  may 
think  a  fair  equivalent.  (D.  46,  3,  99.)  An  exception  was 
introduced  by  Justinian.  In  certain  cases  a  creditor  was 
required  to  take  land,  in  payment  of  his  debt,  at  a  fair  price, 
unless  he  could  find  a  purchaser  for  it.     (Nov.  4,  3.) 

A  lander  ii  not  bound  to  accept  in  Hen  of  payment  a  debt  dne  to  the  borrower  by 
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mnotber  person.  (0.  8,  43,  16.)  If  the  lender,  however,  oonaenta,  the  borrower  U 
released.     (C.  8,  43,  17.) 

Gains  promised  Titius  gold,  and  paid  him  in  bronze.  Gains  is  not  discharged, 
but  be  is  not  bound  to  give  Titius  the  gold,  unless  Titius  is  willing  to  give  him  back 
the  bronze.     (D.  46,  3,  50.) 

Gaius  has  promised  by  stipulation  either  Sticbus  or  Pamphilus.  In  a  fit  of  passion 
he  wounds  Stichus.  The  stipulator  is  not  obliged  to  take  Stichus,  but  may  insist 
upon  obtaining  Pamphilus.     (D.  46,  3,  33,  1.) 

Sempronius  has  agreed  to  give  Eros  to  Titius,  but  Eros  is  hypothecated  to  Maevius 
for  5  aurn.  Titius  receives  Eros  in  ignorance  of  the  hypothea  Can  he,  on  finding  it 
out,  sue  Sempronius  t  Yes,  because  Sempronius  has  not  performed  his  contract. 
(B.  46,  3,  20.) 

Gaius  owes  Maevius  10  awreL  Maevins  agrees  to  accept  Arethusa  in  payment. 
Titius  has,  unknown  to  Maevius,  a  usufruct  of  Arethusa.  Maevius  can  sue  Gaius  for 
the  10  aurei  without  waiting  until  Titius  actually  claims  his  usufruct     (D.  46,  3,  69.) 

Gaius  agrees  to  give  Titius  the  slave  Stichus,  the  property  of  Maevius.  Utias 
aoqtjires  the  ownership  of  Stichus  by  utueapio.    Gaius  is  released.     (D.  46,  3,  60.) 

Julius  has  by  stipulation  promised  to  give  Pamphilus,  who  belongs  to  Sempronius. 
Sempronius  dies,  leaving  to  Pamphilus  his  freedom  conditionally.  Julius  deUvers 
Pamphilus.  Is  this  a  valid  discharge,  when  Pamphilus,  on  the  happening  of  the  con- 
dition, acquires  his  freedom  ¥  Yes,  because  in  this  case,  if  Pamphilus  had  been  freed 
(as  will  be  seen  presently,  p.  688),  Julius  would  have  been  released.  (D.  46,  3,  33  pr. ; 
D.  40,  7,  9,  2.) 

Julius  promises  a  slava  He  gives  Stichus  a  ttahiUber,  This  is  not  a  good  dis- 
charge (D.  46,  3,  72,  5) ;  and  the  creditor,  without  waiting  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
Stichus,  can  sue  Julius.     (D.  46,  3,  38,  3.) 

2.  As  stated  in  the  text,  payment  may  be  made  by  a  stran- 
ger \7ith0ut  the  consent  or  knowledge,  and  even  against  the 
wishes,  of  the  debtor.  This  is  an  example  of  the  principle 
that  without  a  man's  consent  one  may  emich  but  not  impoverish 
him.  (D.  46,  3,  23  ;  D.  46,  3,  53  ;  D.  3,  5,  39.)  The  payment, 
however,  must  be  in  the  name  and  on  account  of  the  debtor. 
(D.  46,  3,  17.) 

3.  Who  can  accept  payment,  and  give  a  valid  discharge  ? 
Throwing  out  of  account  the  case  of  tutores,  curators,  and 

the  like,  we  may  say  generally  that  only  the  creditor,  or,  if  the 
creditor  is  dead,  his  heirs,  or  some  person  authorised  by  them, 
can  accept  payment  (D.  50,  17,  180),  unless  in  the  contract  the 
name  of  some  other  has  been  specially  inserted,  to  whom  pay- 
ment could  be  made.     (D.  46,  3,  12,  1.) 

A  procurator — that  is  to  say,  a  person  specially  authorised  to  accept  payment,  or 
one  to  whom  the  entire  affairs  of  another  have  been  entrusted — can  give  a  valid  dis- 
charge (D.  46,  3,  12,  pr.),  but  not  a  person  engaged  simply  to  conduct  a  lawsuit. 
(D.  46,  3,  86.) 

Gaius  requests  Titius  his  debtor  to  pay  the  amount  of  his  debt  to  Seia,  the  wife  of 
Gaius,  intending  to  make  her  a  gift  of  the  amount.  Although  Seia,  in  consequence 
of  the  rule  prohibiting  gifts  between  husband  and  wife,  did  not  become  owner  of  the 
money,  still  Titius  was  released.     (D.  24,  1,  26,  pr.). 
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Lndtis  Titius  had  a  dium  against  Seius  for  400  aurei  on  2  chirograpKa  ;  one  for  100, 
and  the  other  for  300.  Titius  wrote  to  Seius  asking  him  to  send  the  anioimt  of  one  of 
the  ehirographa  (for  100)  by  Maevius  and  Septicius.  Seius  sent  by  them  al>.o  the  300 
due  on  the  other  ckirographum.  Seius  is  discharged  for  the  100,  but  not  for  the  300, 
unless  Titius  actually  receives  the  money  or  ratifies  the  payment.     (D.  46,  3,  89,  1.) 

Maeviiu  stipulates  for  10  aurei  to  himself  or  a  slave  to  be  given  to  Titius.  If  a 
slave  is  given  to  Titius,  the  prnmiser  is  released  ;  but  until  that  is  done,  Maevius  can 
sue  him  for  the  10  aurei.  (D.  46,  3,  34,  2.)  Titius  cannot  sue  for  the  slave,  neither 
can  he  release  the  promiser,  except  by  actually  receiving  the  slave  promised.  (D.  46, 
8,  10.)  Nor  can  payment  be  made  to  the  heirs  uf  Titius.  (D.  46,  3,  81,  pr. ;  I). 
45, 1,  65.) 

Julius  stipulates  for  the  payment  of  10  aurei  to  himself  or  to  Stichus,  the  slave  of 
Sempronius.  Payment  may  be  made  to  Stichus,  but  not  to  Sempronius,  who  cannot 
give  a  valid  discharge.  Only  the  person  named  can  accept  payment.  (D.  46,  3,  9,  pr.) 
A  stipulation  to  give  10  aurei  to  A.  (the  Hipulator),  or  to  B.,  if  a  certain  event 
happens,  is  good  ;  so  that,  if  the  event  happens,  B.  as  well  as  A.  can  give  a  valid 
discharge.  (D.  46,  39,  8, 4.)  But  a  stipulation  to  give  10  aurei  to  A.  (the  stipulator), 
if  a  certain  event  happens,  or  10  aurei  to  B.,  is  void  unless  the  event  happens.  If  it  does, 
either  A.  or  B.  can  receive  payment ;  if  it  does  not,  neither  can.     (D.  45, 1,  141,  7.) 

"  If  my  ship  comes  from  Africa  within  three  months  will  you  give  me  or  Titius 
100  aurei  /  "  Here  the  condition  is  ascribed  to  both,  and  if  it  is  fulfilled,  either  cau 
give  a  valid  discharge  for  the  money.     (D.  45,  1,  141,  7.) 

(II.)  Payment  of  Part  op  the  Debt. 

Could  a  creditor  be  compelled  to  accept  a  part  only,  and  not 
the  whole  of  his  debt  t  This  question,  we  are  told,  gave  rise 
to  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  it  was  held  to  be  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Praetor  to  diminish  lawsuits,  by  requiring  creditors 
to  accept  part  as  a  discharge  of  part,  of  course  not  of  the  whole 
of  the  obligation.     (D.  12, 1,  21.) 

(III.)  Apportionment  of  Payment  among  Several  Debts. 

When  the  same  debtor  owes  to  the  same  creditor  more  than 
one  sum,  and  pays  less  than  the  whole  amount  due,  which 
debt  is  wiped  off,  or  are  all  the  debts  diminished  pari  passu  f 
The  following  are  the  chief  rules  for  determining  this  question : 

Rule  I. — The  debtor  may  at  the  time  of  payment  state 
which  debt  he  intends  to  discharge.  If  he  does  not  do  so,  the 
creditor  may  apply  the  payment  to  whichever  debt  he  pleases. 
(C.  8,  43, 1.)  But  if  the  creditor  makes  election,  he  must  apply 
the  payment  to  the  debt,  that,  if  he  were  himself  debtor,  he 
would  wish  to  have  discharged.     (D.  46,  3,  1.) 

A.  is  creditor  of  B.  for  two  different  Bums.  For  one  sum  G.  has  become  surety,  for 
the  other  D.  B.  pays  a  snm  to  A.  A.  can  apply  it  to  wipe  off  the  debt  for  which  G. 
is  surety,  or  for  which  D.  is  surety,  wldchever  he  pleases.     (D.  46,  3,  5, 1.) 

A  dispute  arose  between  Titius  and  Gains  as  to  interest  for  a  sum  lent  by  the 
fonner  to  the  Utter.    Gaius  paid  a  certain  amount,  saying  it  was  for  reduction  of  the 
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principal,  bat  TitiuB  held  it  to  be  merely  in  payment  of  interent  When  the  cause  wy 
tried,  the  Court  held  that  the  money  paid  by  Gains  for  interest  could  not  be  recoTered, 
but  that  no  interest  could  in  futnre  be  exacted.  The  question  then  came  to  be  whether 
the  amount  paid  by  Gains  was  for  interest  or  principal  It  was  held  to  be  part  of 
the  principal,  because  Gains  had  paid  it  as  such.     (D.  46,  8,  102,  1.) 

Titius  owed  Maevius  20  aurei,  about  which  there  was  no  dispute,  and  80  onm  if 
the  risk  of  a  slave  who  was  killed  attached  to  him.  Titius  paid  15  aurei  withoxit 
saying  which  debt  he  desired  to  have  discharged.  ^laeTins  must  apply  it  to  the 
discharge  of  the  amount  not  in  dispute.     (D.  46,  3,  1.) 

Coraelius  owed  Julius  10  aurei,  the  price  of  a  young  slave,  and  he  had  also  promised, 
without  stipulation,  to  make  Julius  a  present  of  5  aurei.  Cornelius  pud  6  aiwra 
without  saying  it  was  in  part  payment  of  the  price  of  the  slave.  Could  Julius  applj 
it  to  discharge  the  promise  of  5  aurei  f  Prior  to  Justinian  such  a  promise  oocid  sot 
be  enforced,  but  the  money,  if  paid,  could  not  be  recovered.  Could,  then,  Joliw 
apply  the  money  in  payment  of  the  present  ?  No ;  because  he  was  bound  to  apply 
it  to  the  discharge  of  the  debt  that  the  debtor  would  wish  to  see  released.  (D.  46, 
8,  94,  3.) 

Rule  II. — If  neither  party  has  specifically  assigned  the  pay- 
ment to  any  debt,  and  if  the  debtor  is  in  arrear  for  interest, 
the  interest  must  first  be  paid  off;  but  as  between  principal 
debts,  that  is  to  be  discharged  which  is  most  onerous  for  the 
debtor.     (C.  8,  43,  1.) 

Titius  accepted  a  loan,  and  promised  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  at  which  rate  he  paid 
for  a  few  years.  Afterwards  by  mistake  he  paid  at  the  higher  rate  of  6  per  cent. 
Could  the  excess  paid  as  interest  be  applied  to  reduce  the  principal  debt !  Yes,  if 
paid  by  mistake.     (D.  46,  3,  102,  3.) 

Titius  has  made  several  contracts  with  Seius.  Under  some  of  the  contracts  Titna 
has  already  become  debtor  to  Seius ;  under  othen  he  will  be  debtor  for  given  amounts 
within  a  certain  time  ;  while  others  are  conditional,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
will  ever  take  effect.  If  Titius  pays  anything,  it  must  be  applied  first  to  the  sums 
already  accrued  due,  and  next  to  those  certain  to  be  due,  but  not  yet  matured.  (D.  46, 
8,  8,  1 ;  D.  46,  8,  103.) 

Gaius  owed  Sempronius  20  aurei  for  a  horse.  He  also  owed  him  15  aurei  that 
had  been  deposited  with  him  for  safe  custody,  and  which  he  had,  by  gross  negligence, 
lost.  Gaius  paid  20  aurei.  It  must  be  applied  as  to  16  aurei,  to  pay  the  depodt^  for 
non-payment  of  which  Gaius  is  exposed  to  infamy.    (D.  46,  8»  7.) 

Maevius  owes  Titius  10  aurei,  and  20  aurei  on  a  contract  secured  hy  a  pledge^  He 
pays  10  aureL  In  the  absence  of  any  statement  by  Maevius,  he  is  undentood  to 
discharge  the  secured  debt,  and  thereby  partly  relieve  his  property.     (D.  46,  3,  5,  pr.) 

Galbus  owes  Cornelius  100  aurei;  he  is  also  snrety  for  lltiua  to  Coraeliua  for  SO 
aurei.  Galbus  pays  50  aurei.  It  must  be  employed  to  reduce  his  own  debt»  not  the 
sum  for  which  he  is  only  surety.     (D.  46,  3,  4 ;  D.  46,  8,  97,  pr.) 

A.  is  surety  to  D.  in  behalf  of  B.  for  10,  and  of  C.  for  20  otcm.  A.  paya  D. 
10  aurei.  Whose  debt  is  it  to  be  applied  to  ?  If  A.  has  said  nothing,  it  is  to  be  taken 
in  discharge  of  the  debt  of  longest  standing.     {D.  46,  8,  24.) 

Receipts  {Apochae). 

A  written  acknowledgment  of  payment  of  debt  (apoeha)  -was 
not  conclusivey  but  was  binding  only  in  respect  of  the  sum 
actually  received.     (0.  8,  43,  6.)    It  was,  however,  esteemed 
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a  more  unequivocal  evidence  of  payment  than  the  restoration  of 
a  chirograph,  or  written  obligation  to  the  debtor.     (C.  8, 43, 14.) 

IL — ^Tender  {Oblatio;  Depositio  et  Obaignatio), 

A  distinction  existed  between  a  simple  offer  to  pay  (oblatio) 
and  a  formal  tender.  The  latter  was  made  by  depositing  the 
money  due  in  a  sealed  bag  {depoaitio  et  obsignation  either  in  a 
temple,  or  in  some  place  by  order  of  a  court.  (C.  8,  43,  9 ;  C 
4,  32, 19.)  From  certain  passages  it  might  be  inferred  that  a 
formal  tender  or  deposit  was  unnecessary.  (C.  4,  32,  6 ;  D. 
45, 1, 122,  5.)  Other  passages  seem  to  deny  any  effect  to  such 
offer  unless  followed  by  formal  deposit  (D.  26,  7,  28,  1.)  A 
reconciliation  is  suggested  to  this  effect,  that  an  informal  offer 
is  a  discharge  of  the  debt,  and  stops  the  currency  of  interest, 
when  interest  results  from  the  delay  {mora)  of  the  debtor ;  but 
that  the  accessories  of  the  debt,  pledges,  interest  due  by 
agreement,  etc.,  were  not  released  without  the  formal  tender. 
(C.  4,  32,  9.) 

ntiafl  promiBed  Damft  or  Eros.  Titins  offered  to  deliver  Eros,  but  the  ttipulator 
dsHajed  aooeptance.  Then  Eros  died.  Titiua  was  not  obliged  to  deliver  Dama,  be> 
cause  it  was  not  his  fault  that  the  Hijmlator  did  not  take  Eros.     (D.  45, 1,  106.) 

Gains  owed  Cornelius  10  aurei,  and  visited  him  with  the  money  in  order  to  pay  him. 
Cornelius,  without  any  good  reason,  refused  to  take  it^  and  Gains,  taking  home  the 
money,  accidentally  lost  it.  Gaius  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the  10  aurei, 
(D.  46,8,72,pr.) 

A  tutor  who  offers  and  deposits,  under  seal,  the  amount  he  owes,  is  released  from 
the  obligation  to  pay  interest.     (D.  22, 1,  1,  8.) 

When  money  had  been  so  deposited  the  debtor  was  released, 
and  the  remedy  of  the  creditor  was  only  against  the  person 
with  whom  the  deposit  was  made  in  order  to  recover  what  had 
been  deposited. 

III. — ^Impossibility  op  Performance  is  occasionally  equi- 
valent TO  ACTUAL  Performance.    (Interitua  rei) 

A  promise  to  do  that  which  was  from  the  first  impossible,  is 
void ;  is  it  also  void  if  the  thing  becomes  impossible  only  after 
the  promise  is  made  t  Here  we  do  not  speak  of  the  inability 
of  a  particular  man  to  do  what  he  promised,  as  if  he  becomes 
insolvent,  but  the  impossibility  of  anyone  doing  what  has  been 
promised.  When  the  impossibility  has  arisen  from  no  fault  of 
the  promiser,  as  when  he  has  agreed  to  deliver  a  thing,  and  the 
thing  perishes,  generally  he  is  discharged. 
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TitiuR  promisefl  to  Gains,  by  Btipulation,  so  many  coins  contained  in  a  particular 
chest.  Owing  to  no  fault  of  Titius  the  chest  and  money  are  lost  Titius  ia  not 
obliged  to  pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  siim  lost.     (D.  45,  1,  37.) 

Sticbus  is  promised  to  Maevius  by  Seius.  Stichus  dies.  Is  Seius  released  ?  If  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  Seius  that  Stichus  died,  he  is  released.  (D.  45,  1,  83.)  If  the 
slave,  however,  had  been  asked  for  by  Maevius,  and  refused,  or  if  Seius  killed  him 
without  a  reasonable  excuse,  he  must  pay  the  value  of  Stichus.  (D.  45,  I,  28  ; 
D.  45,  1,  96.) 

Titius  promises  Arethusa  to  Gains.  Arethusa  is  manumitted.  Is  Titius  released  f 
Not  if  Arethusa  belonged  to  Titius.  But  if  Arethusa  did  not  belong  to  Titius,  and 
the  manumission  was  not  due  to  his  fraud  or  fault,  Titius  is  no  longer  bound.     (D.  46, 

1,  61.) 

Maevius  promises  Eros  to  Sempronius.  Eros  is  taken  captive.  Is  Maeyins 
released  ?  If  Eros  did  not  belong  to  him,  certainly.  If  Eros  did,  then  it  would 
Appear  that  Maevius  was  bound  only  in  case  Eros  was  recovered,  or  again  fell  under 
his  control.     (D.  46,  3,  98,  8.) 

Giaius  promised  Pamphilus  to  ComeUna.  Gaius  did  not  give  Pamphilua,  and 
compelled  Cornelius  to  resort  to  legal  proceedings,  pending  which  Pamphilus  died. 
Gaius  in  compelling  Cornelius  to  take  legal  proceedings,  is  guilty  of  undue  dday, 
and  must  pay  the  value  of  Pamphilus.     (D.  45, 1,  82, 1-2.) 

Sempronius  promises  to  give  a  small  plot  of  ground  to  Maevius.  After  doing  8<\ 
he  buries  a  dead  body  in  the  place,  and  thus  makes  the  land  extra  commereiwn.  Sem- 
pronius must  pay  its  value.  If  tiie  land  had  belonged  to  another,  who  had  buried  a 
body  in  it,  he  would  have  been  released.     (D.  45,  1,  91,  1.) 

Julius  promises  to  latins  a  plot  of  building  ground  belonging  to  Gains.  Gaius 
builds  upon  it.  Can  Titius  sue  Julius  on  the  stipulation  for  the  value  of  the  ground  ? 
CelsuB  gives  an  opinion  in  the  negative  (D.  32,  1,  79,  2),  but  Paul  disputes  and  denies 
his  opinion.  (D.  46,  3,  98,  8.)  The  opinion  of  Celsus  was  grounded  on  the  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  thing  being  such  as  to  render  delivery  of  the  ground  without  the 
building  impossible.  Paul  replies  that  the  ground  is  a  part  of  the  house,  and  indeed 
the  principiJ  part,  to  which  the  building  is  in  law  only  accessory,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  value  of  the  land  must  be  paid. 

Seius  promises  a  usufruct  of  his  farm  to  Maevius  for  the  next  ten  years.  By  the 
fault  of  Seius,  Maevius  is  kept  out  of  the  farm  five  years.  Maevius  can,  neverthelesa, 
sue  for  the  ten  years.     (D.  7,  1,  37.) 

Second — Releases — Formal  and  Non-formal. 

Actual  pel  formance  is  called  the  natural  mode  of  dissolving 
an  obligation  {naturalitur  resolvitur)^  in  contrast  with  a  formal 
release  {civilUer  resolvitur)  by  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The 
maxim  was  that  every  contract  had  its  appropriate  divestitive 
fact,  just  as  it  had  its  appropriate  investitive  fact,  and  that 
these  two  classes  of  facts,  the  investitive  and  divestitive,  must 
correspond.^  Hence  a  contract  {ormed  per  aes  et  lihram  must  be 
dissolved  j[?er  a««  et  lihram;  a  contract  by  stipulation  must  be 
dissolved  by  a  contrary  stipulation ;  a  contract  formed  by 
writing  {expeiisum  ferre\  by  written  release  {acceptum  ferre), 

*  /yout  quidque  contractu m  at^  ita  et  solvi  debet  (D.  46,  3,  80)  ;  fiihil  tarn  naturaU 
ett  jtiam  eo  genere  quidque  dUaolvere  quo  coUigatum  eat,     (D.  50,  17,  35.) 
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Sach  was  the  maxim  with  regard  to  formal  releases,  and 
when  the  obligation  was  thereby  taken  away,  all  the  collateral 
securities  (sureties,  pledges,  etc.)  were  at  the  same  time  released. 
The  obligation  was  extinguished  as  if  it  had  never  existed. 

(I.)   F0R3iAL  RELEASEa 

1.  Release  of  stipulation — Acceptilatio, 

V,  This  is  the  mode  of  release  primarily  adapted  to  verbal 
contracts,  and  hence  applies  not  only  to  the  stipulation,  but 
also  to  the  verbal  contract  of  services  of  a  manumitted  slave 
{pbligatio  operarum).     (D.  46,  4,  13.) 

An  obligation  may  be  removed  by  crediting  the  debtor  with  payment 
{acceptiiatio).  This  is  done  by  an  imaginary  payment.  If  Titius  has  a 
debt  due  him  on  a  contract  made  by  words,  and  wishes  to  remit  it,  he  can  do 
so  by  allowing  his  debtor  to  say  these  words  : — '^  What  I  have  promised  you, 
do  you  regard  as  received  ? "  and  by  himself  answering,  "  I  do."  This 
acknowledgment  may  be  in  Greek  as  well,  provided  only  it  be  done  in 
the  same  form  of  words  as  is  usually  employed  in  Latin.  (J.  3,  29,  i  ; 
G.  3,  169.) 

AcetptUatio  is  the  formal  and  solemn  acknowledgmont  by  the  creditor  that  hia 
daun  has  been  satisfied  ;  and  hftving  made  such  an  acknowledgment,  the  creditor  was 
estopped  from  alleging  that  in  point  of  fact  there  was  no  payment.  VeliU  tdviste 
videhtr  is,  qui  aeceptilatione  toLutus  est.  (D.  46,  4,  16,  pr.)  Hence  it  is  called  by 
Gaius  a  fictitious  payment  {imaffinaria  8olutio).  English  lawyers  would  probably 
explain  sach  a  release  as  operating,  like  the  expemiUUio,  by  estoppel. 

Several  stipulations  could  be  dissolved  at  the  same  time  by  an  aeceptHatio.  (I). 
46,  4, 6  ;  D.  46, 4,  IS,  pr.)  It  could  not  be  conditional  or  postponed.  {Sub  condUione 
or  in  diem,)    I).  46,  4,  4  ;  D.  46,  4,  6.) 

2°.  The  AquUian  Stipulation, — A  wide  extension  was  given  to 
acceptilcUio  by  formulae  introduced  by  Aquilius  Gallus,  the 
colleague  of  Cicero,  of  whom  mention  has  been  already  made. 

In  this  fashion,  as  we  have  said,  contracts  by  words  are  dissolved,  and 
these  only,  not  the  rest.  For  it  seemed  fitting  that  an  obligation  made  by 
words  might  be  dissolved  by  words.  But  a  debt  due  on  any  other  ground 
may  be  reduced  to  a  stipulation,  and  dissolved  by  crediting  the  debtor  with 
payment  {flcceptilatio).  As  a  debt  may  properly  be  paid  in  part,  so  a 
debtor  may  be  credited  with  part  payment    (J.  3,  29,  i  ;  G.  3,  170.) 

A  debt  may  be  properly  paid  the  creditor  in  part.  But  whether  a  debtor 
can  be  credited  with  part  payment  is  questioned.     (G.  3,  172.) 

A  form  of  stipulation  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  commonly  called 
Aquiiiana,  by  which  any  obligation  whatever  can  be  reduced  to  a  stipula- 
tion, and  so  taken  away  by  crediting  the  debtor  with  payment  (accepttlaiio). 
It  works  a  novation  on  every  obligation,  and  was  framed  by  Gallus 
Aquilius  as  follows  : — "  Whatever,  on  whatever  ground  you  are,  or  shall 
be  bound  to  give  me  or  do  for  me  now  or  on  some  after  day,  and  all 
for  which  I  may  now  or  hereafter  bring  an  action  or  make  a  claim,  or 
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for  which  I  may  follow  you  up  before  a  magistrate,  and  all  you  have, 
hold,  or  possess  of  mine,  or  which  only  your  wilful  wrongdoing  keeps 
you  from  possessing,  all  this,  according  to  the  value  to  be  set  on  each  item, 
Aulus  Agerius  has  stipulated  shall  be  g^ven  to  him,  and  Numerius  Negidius 
has  undertaken  so  to  do."  Again,  conversely  Numerius  Negidius  put  the 
question  to  Aulus  Agerius,  "  Whatever  I  have  undertaken  for  you  this 
day  by  the  stipulatio  Aquiliana^  do  you  regard  as  received  in  full  ? ''  and 
Aulus  Agerius  answered,  *'  I  regard  it  as  received/'  and,  *'  I  have  entered 
it  as  received."    (J.  3,  29,  2.) 

The  acceptUatiot  even  if  wholly  gratuitous,  extiuguiflhed  the  obligation.  It  waa 
thoB  convenient  even  when  the  obligation  was  discharged  by  payment.  If  the  debtor 
paid  what  he  owed,  and  obtained  a  written  discharge  (apoeha),  he  might  be  troabled 
by  the  allegation  that,  in  point  of  fact,  although  he  had  got  a  receipt,  he  had  not 
paid  the  debt.  If,  however,  the  release  were  by  aecepHlatio,  this  objection  coold 
not  be  raised,  and  henoe  acceptUatio  was  the  safest  form  for  receipts,  (D.  46, 
4, 19, 1.) 

3**.  Acceptilatio  of  part  of  a  debt. 

Ulpian  resolves  the  difiSculty  stated  by  Gaius  in  the  following 
manner :  If  the  obligation  is  divisible,  then  it  may  in  part  be 
released  by  acceptilatio ;  but  if  it  is  indivisible,  the  acceptilatio 
is  void  unless  it  covers  the  whole  obligation.  (D.  46,  4,  13,  1.) 
The  distinction  between  divisible  and  indivisible  obligations 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples : — 

"  Of  the  10  aurti  I  promised  you,  do  you  admit  five  as  received  f "  I  da  This 
releaae  ia  valid  for  5  aureL     (D.  46,  4,  9.) 

Titius  owes  a  dave  to  Sempronius.  He  asks  Sempronius  whether  he  will  relesae 
him  from  giving  Stichu9,  Sempronius  agrees.  Is  the  release  from  Stichus  a  release 
from  the  general  obligation  of  giving  a  slave  ?  Tes  ;  the  question  of  divisibility  does 
not  arise,  for  inasmuch  as  Titius  could  perform  his  obligation  by  giving  Stichus,  the 
release  from  Stichus  is  a  discharge  of  the  whole  obligation.     (D.  46,  4,  IS,  4.) 

Titius  owes  Arethusa  to  Gaius.  Gaius  dies,  leaving  as  heirs  Maevius  and  Julius. 
Can  Maevius  release  Titius  in  respect  of  his  share  of  the  inheritance  f  Tes,  althoun^ 
Arethusa  cannot  be  divided.     (D.  46,  4,  10.) 

Titius  owes  Maevius  a  slave  or  10  aur^  Maevius  releases  him  from  5  ourn. 
What  right  remains  to  Maevius  t  He  can  sue  Titius  for  6  aurei  or  a  share  of  the  slave. 
(D.  46,  4,  17.) 

Titius  owes  an  urbui  or  rural  praedial  servitude.  Can  he  be  released  from  part 
of  the  servitude  ?    No,  because  such  a  servitude  is  indivisible.     (D.  46,  4,  18,  1.) 

Titius  owes  a  usufruct  of  his  estate.  Can  he  get  a  release  in  respect  of  part  of  the 
estate,  while  remaining  bound  to  give  a  usufruct  of  the  remainder  ?  Tea.  (D.  46,  4, 
18, 1.) 

Titius  is  bound  to  give  a  carrisge-way  {via).  The  creditor  releases  him  from  a 
footpath  (Her).  This  is  wholly  invalid  ;  because,  although  a  footpath  is  included  in 
a  roadway,  and  in  a  sense  a  part  thereof,  it  is  a  part  not  of  a  physical  whole,  but  of 
a  legal  or  imaginary  whole  ;  but  if  released  from  iter  and  acta»,  the  debtor  is  released 
from  wu     (D.  46,  4, 18, 1.) 

Titius  has  promised  a  farm  simply,  which,  of  course,  meant  the  ownership  of  it 
He  is  released  from  it  in  respect  only  of  a  usufruct  or  right  of  way.  This  Is 
invalid,  because  a  usufruct  is  not  a  part  of  the  ownership  in  the  sense  required. 
(D.  46,  4,  18,  2.) 
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^tiu8  promises  a  nsufrucfc  of  land,  and  accepts  a  release  of  the  use  {utu»)  of  it  Is 
thiB  valid  T  If  the  creditor  thought  a  use  only  was  dae,  his  release  is  void.  If,  how- 
ever, he  knew  that  the  usufmct  was  due,  and  intended  to  reserve  the  produce  {fructtu)^ 
releasing  only  the  use,  the  release  was  valid.  This  shows  that  the  relation  between 
usufruct  and  use  was  much  closer  than  between  ownership  {dominium)  and  usufruct. 
Usufruct  and  use  are  considered  as  more  readily  interchangeable,  or  rather  they  are 
regarded  less  as  distinct  species  than  as  one  species  varying  in  the  liberality  of  its 
interpretation  according  to  the  terms  of  the  grant.     (D.  46,  4,  18,  3.) 

Titius  has  promised  Stichus.  He  is  released  by  the  same  acceptUatio  from  Stichus, 
and  also  from  Pamphilus,  who  is  not  due.  The  release  is  valid  for  Stichus,  the 
addition  of  Pamphilua  being  treated  as  surplusage.    (Dw  46,  4,  16.) 

4^  Who  can  release  by  aeceptilatio  ? 

Although  we  have  said  that  acaptilatio  is  accompanied  by  an  imaginary 
payment,  yet  a  woman,  without  authority  from  her  iuior^  cannot  credit  a 
debtor  with  payment,  although  payment  can  be  made  her  in  any  other  form 
without  authority  from  the  tutor,    (G.  3,  171.) 

One  of  several  co-creditors  can  release  a  debtor  by  ojocepii- 
lotto  without  the  consent  of  the  rest.  The  Aquilian  law,  as  we 
have  seen,  imposed  a  penalty  on  an  adstipulator  who  took  this 
means  of  defeating  the  stipulator. 

2.  Release  per  aes  et  libram.    Nexi  liberatio. 

There  is,  too,  another  sort  of  imaginary  payment,  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
bronze  and  a  balance.  This  kind  is  received  in  certain  cases  only,  as  when 
the  debt  that  is  due  has  been  so  contracted,  or  is  grounded  on  a  judgment 

(G.  3,  173.) 

There  are  employed  not  less  than  five  witnesses  and  a  balance-holder. 
Then  he  that  is  being  freed  ought  to  speak  thus : — "  Whereas  I  am  con- 
demned to  pay  you  so  many  thousand  sestertii  on  such  and  such  a  ground 
(as  according  to  the  terms  of  the  conveyance),  with  this  bronze  and  balance 
of  bronze  I  pay  and  free  this  balance-  both  first  and  last  in  accordance  with 
public  law."  Then  he  strikes  the  balance  with  an  as,  and  gives  it  him  from 
whom  he  is  freeing  himself,  as  if  by  way  of  payment.    (G.  3,  174.) 

As  a  will  was  made  anciently  per  ties  etlibram,  it  followed  that  a  legacy  also  eonld 
be  discharged  by  this  mode  of  release.  Thus  the  form  applied  to  the  release  (1)  of 
contracts  made  per  oes  et  libram  (nexum) ;  (2)  of  judgment  debts ;  and  (8)  of  legacies. 
Hie  propriety  of  this  mode  of  discharge  is  evident  in  the  case  of  nexum  and  legacies, 
but  is  not  so  clear  in  the  case  of  judgment  debts.  (G.  3,  175.)  Gains,  also,  informs 
us  that  this  mode  of  release  was  confined  to  what  could  be  counted  or  weighed  ;  or, 
as  some  add,  measured.  He  says  nothing,  in  the  text  as  it  remains,  regarding  the 
formation  of  the  contract  of  nexum  ;  and  the  whole  subject,  on  account  of  the  paucity 
of  evidence,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  This  formal  release  seems,  as  in  the  case  of 
aecepHUUiOf  often  to  have  accompanied  actual  payment.    (Livy,  6, 14.) 

8.  The  literal  and  real  contracts  should  be  dissolved  by 
methods  analogous  to  their  investitive  facts.  An  entry  {(zg- 
eeptum  ferre)  wiped  out  a  written  debt,  and  formed,  doubtless, 
the  correct  mode  of  releasa     So,  as  a  contract  re  was  formed 
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by  the  delivery  of  some  article,  it  was  dissolved  by  the  return 
of  the  same  article. 
4.  The  consenaual  contracts. 

Further,  obligations  contracted  by  consent  may  be  dissolved  if  both 
change  their  minds.  If  Titius  and  Seius  mutually  agree  by  mere  con- 
sent that  Seius  shall  have  a  farm  at  Tusculum  on  buying  it  for  one  hundred 
aurei,  and  thereafter,  while  performance  has  not  yet  followed — that  is,  while 
the  price  has  not  been  paid,  and  the  farm  not  delivered — they  determine  to 
depart  from  the  contract  of  sale,  then  mutually  they  are  freed.  It  is  the 
same  with  hiring  and  letting,  and  with  all  the  contracts  that  come  down  from 
consent,  as  has  already  been  said.    (J.  3,  29,  4.) 

(II.)  Non-formal  Releases  {Factum  de  non  petendo). 

The  special  importance  of  pacts  in  reference  to  the  divesti- 
tive facts  of  contract  has  been  already  pointed  out.  The  pact 
not  to  sue  practically  superseded  the  formal  releases.  But, 
nevertheless,  some  diflFerences  remained,  and  it  was  occasionally 
important,  whether  a  formal  contract  was  dissolved  formally 
or  by  mere  pact. 

1.  A  defective  acceptilatio  was  construed  as  a  pact  not  to 
sue,  if  the  intention  of  the  creditor  was  to  release  the  debtor, 
and  the  form  merely  of  the  acceptilatio  was  defective.  (D.  2, 
14,  27,  9.)  If,  however,  the  creditor  did  not  intend  to  release 
the  debtor,  but  went  through  the  form  of  acceptilatio,  knowing 
it  to  be  void,  it  was  held  that  he  could  sue  the  debtor,  as  he 
had  never  really  consented  not  to  sue.  (D.  46,  4,  8,  pr.)  In 
like  manner,  if  a  contract  re  were  dissolved  by  acceptilatio 
simply,  without  resorting  to  the  Aquiliau  stipulation,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  law,  the  acceptilatio  had  no  effect.  But  in  this 
case  also  a  favourable  construction  was  adopted :  the  formal 
release  was  held  to  imply  an  agreement  not  to  sue,  and  an 
action  to  enforce  the  original  contract  would  be  defeated  by 
the  exceptio  doli  mali  or  pacti  conventi, 

2.  A  formal  release  must  be  unconditional ;  an  agreement 
not  to  sue  (pactum  de  non  petendo)  might  be  limited  and  con- 
ditional. 

Titius  owes  Maevins  10  aurti  at  the  end  of  six  months.  Maevius  offers  to  release 
him  if  he  pays  8  aurei  at  the  end  of  the  second  month.  The  agreement  is  not  made 
by  stipulation.  Can  Titius,  by  offering  the  8  aurei  at  the  proper  time,  protect  himself 
from  liability  for  the  10  aurei  at  the  end  of  six  months  ?  Yes.  If  Maeyius  sues  him, 
he  can  plead  the  agreement  as  a  defence.     (D.  2,  14,  41.) 

3.  A  formal  release  either  wholly  extinguishes  the  obligation 
or  does  not  affect  it ;  an  agreement  not  to  sue  may  operate  as 
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a  release  to  some  of  the  parties  bound,  and  not  to  others.  If 
the  pact  is  in  favour  only  of  the  person  making  it,  or  of  some 
definite  person,  it  is  said  to  be  a  pact  in  personam ;  but  if  it 
operates  generally  in  favour  of  all  persons  bound,  it  is  said  to 
be  in  rem.  (D.  2,  14,  7,  8.)  If  the  agreement  is  restricted 
(pactum  in  personam)^  it  avails  only  for  the  persons  in  whose 
favour  it  is  made,  and  not  even  for  their  heirs.     (D.  2, 14, 25, 1.) 

Titius  owes  money  to  Gains.  Gaius  writes  to  Titins,  "IwiUnotsueyou."  Thebeir 
of  Titius  cannot  plead  this  agreement.  Bat  if  Gains  wrote,  **  I  will  release  that  debt,'* 
the  heir  of  Titius  and  aU  others  interested  are  protected.     (D.  2,  14,  17»  3.) 

*'  I  will  not  sne,'*  may  mean  I  will  not,  but  my  heirs  may.  "  You  will  not  be 
sued,"  may  mean  you  will  not,  but  your  heirs  wiU  be  sued.  The  question  is  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  parties  :  the  words  used  ha^e  effect  only  in  so  far  as  they  indicate 
inch  intention.     (D.  2,  14,  67,  1.) 

4.  A  formal  release  of  one  of  several  co-obUgees  releases  all ; 
an  agreement  not  to  sue  may  be  limited  to  the  release  of  one 
only,  the  others  remaining  bound. 

If  one  of  several  co-creditors  {correi  stipulandi)  formally  releases  a  debtor,  the  debt 
is  wholly  extinguished,  and  the  debtor  is  at  the  same  time  released  from  the  claims  of 
the  other  creditors.     (D.  46,  4,  13,  12.) 

If  one  of  several  co-debtors  is  formally  released,  all  the  other  debtors  are  at  the 
same  time  discharged.   This  follows  from  the  nature  of  cuxeptikUio.    (D.  46, 4, 16,  pr.) 

Such  was  the  rule  applicable  to  formal  releases;  but  the 
same  technical  reasoning  wets  not  extended  to  informal  agree- 
ments not  to  sue.  As  such  agreements  were  not  recognised 
except  in  equity,  so  by  equity  must  that  recognition  be  modi- 
fiied  and  interpreted.  The  object  of  the  Prsator  was  to  give 
effect  to  the  intentions  of  the  parties  as  against  the  strictness 
of  the  old  legal  formalities,  and  therefore  the  real  agreement 
between  the  parties  formed  the  law  that  was  made  to  govern 
the  case.  If  the  agreement  were  restricted  to  the  person 
making  the  release,  or  to  whom  release  was  given,  unquestion- 
ably the  others  would  not  be  affected.  But  suppose  the  agree- 
ment were  quite  general,  that  the  creditor  agreed  not  to  sue 
at  all,  was  such  an  agreement  effective  in  regard  to  the  other 
debtors  or  creditors,  who  were  ignorant  of  itf 

(1.)  Does  a  pact  not  to  sue,  made  by  one  of  two  co-creditors, 
release  the  debtor  from  the  other  creditor  ?  It  would  of  course 
be  manifestly  unjust  to  give  a  creditor  the  power  of  destroying 
his  co-creditor's  claim.  With  this  appears  to  agree  a  somewhat 
difficult  text  of  PauL  According  to  the  ingenious  interpreta-^ 
tion  of  Savigny,  the  text  reads  thus  : — "  If  one  of  two  bankers 
in  partnership  makes  a  pact  not  to  sue  a  debtor  of  the  firm,  i' 
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the  defence  accruing  to  the  debtor  from  this  pact  available 
against  his  partner  t  Neratius,  Atilicinus,  and  Proculus  say  it 
is  not,  even  although  the  pact  is  perfectly  general  (pactum  in 
rem) ;  for  all  that  the  imperial  constitutions  have  settled  is 
that  each  partner  can  sue  for  the  whole  debt  [The  same  rule 
holds  in  the  case  of  two  co-creditors.]  Labeo  also  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  for  one  of  them  cannot  make  a  novation,  although 
one  can  give  a  valid  discharge ;  just  as  payment  of  money  that 
has  been  borrowed  from  those  under  our  potestas  may  lawfully 
be  made  to  them,  although  they  cannot  make  a  novation. 
And  that  view  is  correct."  (D.  2, 14,  27,  pr.)  In  the  Digest 
the  sentence  enclosed  in  brackets  comes  after  the  text,  but 
Savigny  thinks  the  writer  meant  to  carry  back  the  proposition 
to  the  place  in  which  it  is  put. 

(2.)  Does  a  pact  not  to  sue  made  to  one  of  two  co-debtors 
release  both?  Here  the  difference  between  a  formal  and 
informal  release  becomes  apparent.  By  acceptilatio  the  legal 
chain  is  broken,  and  hence  both  are  released ;  but  when  there 
is  only  an  agreement  having  no  other  force  than  equity  gives 
to  it,  the  Praetor  applies  a  different  rule.  Generally  speaking, 
the  release  of  one  is  not  the  release  of  the  other.  But  if  they 
are  so  connected  that  the  release  is  not  effective  unless  it 
is  in  favour  of  the  co-debtor  also,  then  both  are  released. 
(D.  2,  14,  21,  5.)  Suppose  A.  and  B.  are  jointly  bound  for  a 
debt,  and  that  each  is  a  surety  for  the  other,  then  neither  of 
them  can  be  effectually  released  unless  both  ara  Here  it 
might  fairly  be  presumed  that  the  creditor  intended  to  release 
both,  for  unless  he  did  so,  his  general  release  had  no  effect 

5.  A  formal  release  of  the  principal  is  a  release  of  the  surety, 
and  a  formal  release  of  the  surety  is  a  release  of  the  principal ; 
but  an  informal  release  of  one  of  them  may  have  no  effect  on 
the  other.     (D.  46,  4,  13,  7.) 

In  the  case  of  pacts  a  technical  difScuIty  arises  that  is  not 
felt  in  acceptilatio,  Acceptilatio  operates  as  an  annihilation  ot 
the  debt,  but  a  pact  only  as  an  equitable  defence.  Now  it  was 
a  rule  of  the  Roman  law  that  one  freeman  could  not  act  for 
another.  How,  then,  could  a  surety  reap  the  benefit  of  a  pact 
made  with  his  principal,  and  not  with  himself,  or  how  could 
a  principal  avail  himself  of  a  pact  made  only  by  his  surety  ? 
The  answer  was  that  such  a  pact  made  by  A.  on  behalf  of  B. 
could  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  B.  only  when  it  was  A.'s  interest, 
and  so  in  effect  the  pact  was  for  A.  solely.     (D.  2, 14,  27,  1.) 
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Generally  speaking,  a  pact  not  to  sue  (in  rem)  made  with  a 
debtor  was  available  as  a  defence  to  the  surety.  The  excep- 
tion was  when  there  was  an  express  or  an  implied  under- 
standing that  the  debtor  alone  should  be  released.  (D.  2,  14, 
22.)  The  reason  is  manifest  K  the  surety  could  be  sued,  he 
could  turn  back  on  the  debtor  and  compel  him  to  make  p[ood 
the  amount  paid  on  his  behalf,  and  so  the  release  of  the  debtor 
would  be  nugatory.  Hence  if  the  surety  had  released  the 
debtor  from  his  obligation  to  refund  what  the  surety  might  be 
compelled  to  pay,  he  could  not  avail  himself  of  any  agreement 
made  with  the  debtor.     (D.  2, 14,  32.) 

Such  reasoning  did  not  apply  when  a  general  agreement  not 
to  sue  was  made  with  the  surety.  It  was  immaterial  to  the 
surety  whether  the  debtor  continued  bound  or  not.  Hence,  as 
a  general  rule,  a  pact  made  with  the  surety  was  no  defence  to 
the  debtor.  (D.  2,  14,  23.)  If,  however,  it  were  understood 
that  the  debtor  also  was  to  be  included  in  the  release,  the  debtor, 
although  he  could  not  directly  plead  the  agreement,  which  had 
not  been  made  with  himself,  could  allege  that  the  action  was 
brought  against  good  conscience,  and  so  under  that  wide  defence 
{excepiio  dolt)  find  shelter.     (D.  2,  14,  25,  2  ;  D.  2,  14,  26.) 

The  rules  may  be  thus  summarised.  A  general  agreement 
not  to  sue  made  with  a  principal  debtor  operated  in  favour  of 
the  surety,  unless  the  contrary  was  proved  to  be  the  intention 
of  the  parties ;  a  general  agreement  not  to  sue  made  with  a 
surety  did  not  operate  in  favour  of  the  principal  debtor,  unless 
it  was  proved  that  the  parties  intended  it  to  have  that  effect. 

Third — PRESCRIPTION. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  prescription,  or  the  extinction 
of  rights  through  lapse  of  time,  a  vital  difference  is  to  be  re- 
marked between  property  and  obligation,  between  rights  in  rem 
and  rights  in  personam.  In  the  case  of  property  the  early 
Roman  law  had  usucapio ;  but  usucapio  operated  directly  as  an 
investitive  fact,  as  a  mode  of  converting  an  imperfect  into  a 
perfect  title ;  it  directly  established  the  possessor,  and  so  only 
indirectly  and  inferentially  disestablished  the  owner.  In  the 
case  of  obligations,  or  rights  in  personam,  which  consist  of  duties 
to  do  or  forbear,  the  debitor,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot 
have  possession.  Presciiption,  therefore,  if  it  exists  at  all, 
must  operate  in  the  first  instance  against  the  creditor,  and  so 
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indirectly  in  favour  of  the  debtor.    Prescription,  as  applied  to 

oUigation,  can  take  no  other  form  than  a  refusal  to  give  the 

creditor  an  action.     It  thus  happened  that  while  the  Roman 

law  had  prescription  in  regard  to  property — ^namely,  ttsucapio 

— ^it  had  no  analogous  provision  for   obligations.     The   first 

dawn  of  a  law  of  prescription  as  applied  to  rights  in  personam 

was  when  the  Praetor,  in  introducing  new  actions,  limited  them 

to  a  fixed  period,  generally  a  year.     This  limit  was  in  perfect 

harmony  with  the  general  principles  of  Preetorian  intervention. 

His  jurisdiction   was    regarded   as   essentially   extraordinary, 

evoked  by  some  clamant   injustice,  and  not  to  be  stretched 

further  than  was  necessaiy.     If,  therefore,  an  aggrieved  person 

did  not  choose  to  apply  for  relief  within  the  year,  the  old  civil 

law  was  simply  allowed  to  take  its  coui-se. 

We  must  here  observe  that  actions  proceeding  from  a  statute  or  senaitts 
consultum^  or  imperial  constitution,  were  available  for  all  time,  until  imperial 
constitutions  fixed  certain  limits  both  for  actions  in  rem  and  actions  in  per- 
sonam; those  that  depend  on  the  Praetor's  peculiar  jurisdiction  live,  for  the 
most  part,  for  a  year  only  (for  the  power  of  the  Praetor  was  for  a  year  only),  but 
sometimes  they  are  extended  to  all  time,  that  is  now  up  to  the  limit  intro- 
duced by  the  constitutions  [copying  the  regular  law].  Of  these  latter  instances 
are  the  actions  given  to  the  bonorum  possessor  and  the  rest  that  stand  in  the 
place  of  the  heir.  The  actio  furti  manifesti  too,  although  proceeding  from 
the  Praetor's  own  jurisdiction,  is  yet  given  for  all  time.  For  the  Praetor 
thought  it  absurd  that  such  an  action  [fixing  a  money  penalty  instead  of  a 
capital  penalty]  should  be  limited  to  a  year.     (J.  4,  12,  pr. ;  G.  4,  iio-iii.) 

Constantino  enacted  that  a  claim  of  ownership  should  be 
barred  after  forty  years  (C.  7,  39,  2),  but  the  first  enactment 
establishing  prescription  for  obligations  generally  was  made  in 
A.D.  424,  by  Theodosius  II.  It  fixed  a  period  ot  thirty  years 
for  the  extinction  of  all  actions,  whether  in  rem  or  in  personam. 
(C.  Th.  4,  14,  1 ;  C.  7,  39,  3.)  Another  law  passed  by  Anas- 
tasius  (a.d.  491)  makes  a  prescription  of  forty  years  for  the 
cases  not  included  in  the  previous  enactment.  (C.  7,  39,  4.) 
It  is  difficult,  considering  the  general  terms  of  the  first  enact- 
ment, to  say  what  these  cases  were.  Finally,  Justinian  made 
the  term  thirty  years  for  all  actions,  except  the  actio  hypothe- 
caria,  which  had  a  special  prescription  of  forty  years ;  but 
claims  for  freedom  were  imprescriptible  (p.  185).  In  order  that 
prescription  should  operate  as  a  divestitive  fact,  the  following 
conditions  were  necessary  : — 

(1.)  A  right  of  action  accrued. 
(2.)  Absence  of  claim  for 
(3.)  A  certain  time. 
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The  effect  of  incapacity  to  sue  on  the  part  of  the  creditor,  and  of  malafide$  of  the 
debtor,  will  be  considered  separately. 

1.  Prescription  begins  to  run  from  the  moment  that  the 
right  of  action  exists,  and  is  not  exercised.  (C.  7,  40,  1,  1 ; 
C.  5,  12,  30.)  Recurring  to  the  technical  language  already  ex- 
plained, it  is  from  the  time  when  dies  venit,  not  from  the  time 
when  dies  cessit  Hence,  if  an  obligation  is  conditional,  pre- 
scription begins  to  run,  not  from  the  date  of  the  agreement,  but 
from  the  moment  when  the  condition  is  fulfilled ;  in  a  deferred 
obligation  (in  diem),  only  when  the  time  has  elapsed,  and  the 
creditor  can  sue-  (C.  7,  39, 8, 4.)  It  is  a  more  difficult  question, 
at  what  moment  prescription  began  to  run  when  no  time  or 
condition  was  fixed  in  the  contract.  The  general  rule  in  con- 
tracts was,  that  if  no  time  was  fixed,  performance  could  be  at 
once  demanded.  (J.  3,  15,  2.)  But  does  a  right  of  action 
arise  before  a  demand  is  made  ?  In  one  passage,  Ulpian  adopts 
the  view  of  the  English  law,  against  which  Austin  argues 
strenuously,  that  the  action  is  itself  a  demand.  (D.  16,  3, 1,  22.) 
From  this  it  follows  that  a  plaintiff  will  not  be  defeated  in  an 
action,  merely  because  he  has  not,  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  made  a  demand  for  performance.  It  would 
therefore  follow  that,  for  the  purpose  of  prescription,  time  be- 
gins to  run  from  the  moment  the  contract  is  made,  unless  either 
the  contract  is  conditional  or  it  fixes  a  time  for  performance. 
Austin's  criticism  of  the  rule  is  quite  justified  from  the  stand- 
point of  theoretical  jurisprudence*  But  the  point  is  one  of 
small  practical  importance,  except  as  affecting  the  question  of 
costs.  A  creditor  who  sues  a  willing  debtor  without  first  ask- 
ing him  to  perform  his  contract,  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  the 
costs  incurred  by  the  debtor. 

A  case  of  special  importance  is  in  obligations  of  periodical  payments.  These  pay- 
ments may  be  either  of  principal  or  of  interest. 

(1.)  Prescription  of  a  principal  debt  through  non-payment  of  interest.  When  a 
debt  bean  interest,  prescription  begins  to  run  from  the  date  of  the  last  payment  of 
interest,  not  from  the  time  that  the  debtor  could  have  brought  an  action  to  recover 
the  principal  debt.  If,  however,  the  loan  is  made  for  a  definite  period,  prescription 
does  not  run  until  that  period  is  expired,  even  although  interest  may  have  been  due 
and  not  paid,  because  prescription  cannot  run  before  the  right  of  action  accrues, 
although  it  need  not  begin  until  afterwards.     (G.  7,  39,  8,  4.) 

(2.)  When  the  periodical  payment  is  nut  of  interest  but  of  principal,  as  when  a 
perpetual  rent  is  imposed  upon  land  by  testament,  prescription  begins  from  the  last 
payment.    (C.  7,  89,  7,  6.) 

2.  The  prescription  must  not  be  interrupted  ;  there  must  be 
a  continuous  non-claim. 
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(1.)  An  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  (agnitio)  by  the  debtor 
interrupts  the  prescription,  and  forms  a  new  point  of  departure, 
from  which  the  prescription  is  to  run.  Giving  a  new  written 
security  (C.  7,  39,  7,  5),  payment  of  part  of  the  debt,  or  "  con- 
stituting "  for  the  payment  (D.  13,  5,  18, 1),  are  such  acts  of 
acknowledgment.  If  there  are  several  creditors  or  debtors, 
acknowledgment  by  one  binds  or  releases  all  the  rest  (C.  8, 
40,  5.)  But  a  mere  demand  of  the  debt,  or  a  transfer  of  the 
debt  to  a  third  party  (eessio  actionie),  did  not  break  or  interrupt 
the  prescription, 

(2.)  Action  brought  by  the  creditor.  Anciently  no  action 
availed  to  interrupt  prescription  until  it  had  reached  the  litis 
contestatio  (see  V.,  Divestitive  Facts),  but  under  the  later  pro- 
cedure, it  was  the  summons  and  transmission  of  the  plaint 
(libellus  conventions)  that  broke  the  prescription.  (C.  7,  40,  3.) 
A  reference  to  arbitration  also  interrupted  the  prescription 
(C.  2,  56,  5,  1)  ;  but  not  a  demand  made  before  the  wrong 
tribunal.     (C.  7,  21,  7.) 

Once  a  case  was  before  the  court,  it  was  subject  to  the  rules 
laid  down  with  reference  to  legitima  judicia  (G.  4,  104-105), 
or  else  was  imprescriptible.  (D.  50,  17,  139,  pr.)  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  thirty  years'  prescription  was  applied; 
(C.  Th.  4,  14,  1,  1),  a  term  changed  by  Justinian  to  forty  years 
from  the  last-brought  action.     (C.  7,  40,  1,  1.) 

3.  The  length  of  time  required. 

(1.)  In  Praetorian  actions,  as  stated  in  the  text,  the  prescrip- 
tion was  generally  for  a  year.  Paul  (D.  44,  7,  35,  pr. ;  D.  25, 2, 
21,  5)  and  Ulpian  (D.  4,  9,  3,  4)  drew  the  line  thus : — Penal 
actions  introduced  by  the  PraBtor  were  confined  to  one  year's 
prescription ;  but  actions  for  the  recovery  of  property,  even 
when  due  entirely  to  the  Prsetor,  were  perpetual,  like  the  actions 
of  the  civil  law.  The  actio  doli  malt  was  penal,  and  at  first  pre- 
scribed in  a  single  year,  but  the  period  was  extended  by  Cou- 
stantine  to  two  years.  (C.  2,  21,  8.)  Praetorian  actions,  if 
originally  unlimited,  fell  under  the  prescription  of  the  next 
class — the  civil  actions. 

(2.)  In  all  other  actions  the  period  was  thirty  years,  with  the 
following  exceptions ; — 

1^.  Justinian  extended  the  prescription  to  100  years  whenj 
the  action  was  by  a  church  or  pious  foundation,  and  related  to 
succession,  legacies,  gifts,  or  contracts  of  sale.  The  same  tici^ 
was  given  when   money  was  left  for  redemption  of  captive^ 
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(C.  1,  2,  23.)  This  privilege  was  extended  (AJ).  535)  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  to  the  whole  Eccleaia  Romano.  (Nov.  9.)  After- 
wards (a.d.  541)  the  time  was  reduced  to  forty  years.  (Nov.  111.) 

2°.  Actions  by  municipalities  were  included  in  the  foregoing, 
but  it  may  be  inferred  from  Nov.  Ill  and  Nov.  131,  6,  that  in 
this  case  the  time  was  reduced  to  thirty  years. 

3**.  Such  actions  as  the  imperial  exchequer  {fiscua)  could 
bring  in  common  with  private  persons  were  subject  to  the  usual 
prescription  of  tljirty  years  (D.  49, 14, 6) ;  but  actions  exclusively 
competent  to  the  exchequer  were  barred  by  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years,  even  when  other  penal  actions  were  not  subject  to 
any  prescription.  (D.  44,  3,  13,  pr. ;  D.  49,  14,  1,  3.)  To  this 
rule  two  exceptions  existed :  (1)  taxes  were  always  impre- 
scriptible (C.  7,  39,  6) ;  and  (2)  the  right  of  succession  to  vacant 
inheritances  was  limited  to  four  years.     (C.  7,  37,  1.) 

The  bona  fides  of  the  debtor  or  capacity  of  the  creditor. 

In  usucapio  there  must  be  bona  fides  of  tJie  possessor ;  and 
when  Justinian  extended  to  the  longi  temporis  possessio  all  the 
incidents  of  usucapio,  he  enacted  a  similar  condition.  (C.  7,  39, 
8,  1.)  But  in  prescription  of  actions  the  condition  of  bona  fides 
was  immaterial ;  the  defence  lies  not  in  the  positive  claim  of  the 
debtor  to  release,  but  in  the  denial  to  the  creditor  of  his  remedy 
for  his  remissness.  Manifestly  the  debtor  need  not  plead  bona 
fides  to  take  advantage  of  the  plea  of  prescription. 

Prescription  ran  against  women  and  persons  who  were  out 
of  the  jurisdiction,  or  engaged  in  military  service  :  but  not 
against  persons  under  the  age  of  puberty,  even  when  they  had 
tutores.     (C.  7,  39,  3.) 

Fourth— CONFUSIO. 

Confusio  occurs  when  a  creditor  becomes  heir  to  a  debtor,  or 
a  debtor  becomes  heir  to  a  creditor.  This  result  arose  from 
the  old  conception  of  inheritance — the  idea,  namely,  that  the 
heir  was  not  a  new  person,  but  continued  the  legal  personality 
of  the  deceased.  It  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  postpone 
what  has  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  confusio  until  the  subject 
of  inheritance  is  approached.  We  may,  however,  observe  that 
by  the  law  as  amended  by  Justinian  (C.  6,  30,  22,  14),  an  heir 
making  an  inventory  escaped  the  operation  of  this  rule,  and 
remained  after  accepting  the  inheritance,  as  regards  sums  due 
by  him  to  the  estate  or  vice  versoj  in  the  same  position  as 
before  acceptance. 
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Fifth— Litis  contestatio. 

In  the  Roman  law,  for  reaBons  to  be  afterwards  stated  (Law 
of  Procedure,  Litis  Contestatio),  taking  a  debtor  into  court 
operated  as  an  extinction  or  abandonment  of  the  debt.  The 
creditor  obtained,  in  lieu  of  his  original  right,  a  new  claim 
against  the  debtor,  which  he  could  prosecute  until  he  obtained 
full  satisfaction.  The  appearance  of  the  parties  before  a  jttcUx 
constituted  a  new  departure.  This  is  shown  in  a  striking  way 
by  the  rule  regarding  penal  actions.  A  penal  action  could  not 
be  brought  against  the  heir  of  the  wrongdoer ;  but  if  the  delin- 
quent were  sued,  and  he  died  after  the  stage  of  litis  contestatio, 
then  the  action  went  on  against  his  heirs.  (D.  44,  7,  26.)  Again, 
a  stipulator  sues  for  a  slave.  After  the  litis  contestatio,  the  slave 
dies,  the  debtor  is  not  relieved,  as  he  would  have  been  if  the 
slave  had  died  before  the  litis  contestatio.     (D.  42,  1,  8.) 

REMEDIES. 

I.  Descent  of  Obligations  to  Heirs. 

The  general  rule  was  that  the  rights  of  a  creditor  descended 
to  his  heirs,  and  the  duties  of  a  debtor  descended  to  his  heirs. 
(J.  3,  24,  6.) 

It  is  not  all  the  actions  against  a  man  available  at  strict  law  or  given  by 
the  Praetor  that  are  equally  available  or  are  usually  given  against  his  heir. 
For  it  is  a  most  certain  rule  of  law  that  penal  actions  arising  from  wrong  (as, 
for  instance,  furti^  vi  bonorum  raptorum,  injuriarum,  damni  injuria)  are 
not  available  against  the  heir.  But  actions  of  this  sort  are  available  by 
heirs,  and  are  never  denied  them — except,  indeed,  the  actio  injuriarum,  and 
any  like  action  that  may  be  found.  Sometimes,  however,  even  an  actio  ex 
contractu  is  not  available  against  an  heir  [nor  to  an  heir,  for  the  heir  of  an 
adstipulator  has  no  action  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heir  of  a  sponsor  or 
fidepromissor'i^  not  liable]  ;  as  when  the  testator  has  acted  fraudulently,  and 
nothing  gained  by  that  fraud  has  come  to  his  heir.  But  the  penal  actions 
of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  if  once  actually  joined  {contestatae)  by  the 
principal  persons,  are  both  given  to  heirs,  and  pass  on  as  against  heirs.  (J. 
4,  12,  I  ;  G.  4,  112-113.) 

Three  exceptions  are  pointed  out  in  the  text.  But  (4)  the  contract  of  letting  on 
hire  of  service  was  necessarily  extinguished  by  the  death  of  the  workman  ;  also  (5) 
partnership  was  regarded  as  so  essentially  personal  that,  except  in  the  case  of  8oeiH<u 
vectigalis,  the  death  of  a  partner  dissolved  the  association  even  among  the  surviving 
partners,  and  the  heir  of  a  partner  could  not  succeed  in  his  place. 

II.  The  Measure  of  Damages 

This  subject  has  been  illustrated  in  detail  elsewhere:  but 
we  may  here  recapitulate  and  bring  together  the  several  stand* 
orris  of  damages  known  to  the  Roman  law.     We  may  reckon 
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three  distinct  kinds  : — (1)  ordinary  damages,  including  conse- 
quential damages;  (2)  sub-ordinary,  or  a  certain  lenient 
measure  adopted  in  a  few  specified  cases  ;  and  (3)  penal  or  con- 
ventional damages,  as  fixed  by  the  parties  in  their  agreement. 

1.  The  ordinary  standard  was  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
complainant  in  consequence  of  breach  of  contract  by  the 
defendant.  This  is  either  verum  rei  preiium  (the  market  value) 
or  quanti  actons  interest  (how  much  the  plaintiff  has  lost),  which 
may  exceed  the  price  of  the  thing.  Quanti  ea  res  est^  in  actiones 
arbitrariae,  means  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  of 
those  measures  of  damage.  (D.  50,  16,  193 ;  D.  39,  2,  4,  7.) 
When  the  breach  of  contract  was  wilful,  the  defendant  was 
responsible  for  much  more  than  if  the  breach  was  due  to  no 
fault  of  his.  Thus  a  person  selling  a  diseased  ox  that  infects  a 
herd  is  liable  for  the  value  of  all  in  the  herd  that  die  if  he 
knew  of  the  disease  at  the  time  of  the  sale  ;  if  he  did  not,  he 
was  liable  only  for  the  difference  in  value  between  a  sound  and 
an  unhealthy  animal. 

2.  A  lower  standard  existed  when  the  damages  were  limited 
to  the  amount  the  defendant  was  able  to  pay.^  This  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  terms  quantum  facere potest ;  and  several  examples 
have  been  already  mentioned,  as  in  the  action  on  partnership. 
The  idea  was,  that  the  relationship  out  of  which  the  action 
sprung  was  not  to  be  governed  by  strict  commercial  considera- 
tions ;  that  it  was  one  of  such  mutual  confidence  and  esteem 
that  even  when  a  party  was  wrong  he  was  not  to  be  pressed 
too  hardly. 

3.  A  third  measure  of  damages  may  be  termed  conventional 
or  penal ;  that  is,  an  amount  may  be  agreed  upon  as  the  equi- 
valent of  the  loss  likely  to  be  sustained  by  entire  breach  of 
contract  This  was  especially  necessary  or  convenient  when 
the  object  of  the  contract  was  not  a  tiling^  the  value  of  which 
could  readily  be  ascertained,  but  acts  the  value  of  which  might 
be  very  much  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Not  only  things  but  acts  may  be  brought  into  a  stipulation,  as  when  we 
stipulate  that  something  shall  be  done  or  not  done.  In  stipulations  oi  this 
sort  it  will  be  best  to  throw  in  a  penalty  at  the  end,  lest  the  amount  of  the 
stipulation  should  be  uncertain  and  the  plaintiff  be  forced  to  prove  what  his 
interest  is.  So,  if  a  man  stipulates  that  anything  shall  be  done,  the  penalty 
ought  to  be  added  ;  thus,  "  If  it  is  not  done,  then  do  you  undertake  to  give  10 

^  Imo  nee  totum,  quod  kabet,  eii  extorquejidum  ptUo,  ted  ti  ipn  ratio  habenda  ut,  ne 
egeaL     (D.  42,  1,  19,  1.) 
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aurei  as  a  penalty  ? "  But  if  the  stipulation  is  so  framed  as  to  require  by 
one  and  the  same  agreement  that  some  things  shall  be  done  and  that 
others  shall  not,  a  little  clause  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  added  :  *^  If  anything 
is  done  against  the  foregoing,  or  if  anything  is  not  so  done,  then  do  you 
undertake  to  give  10  aurei  as  a  penalty  ?"    (J.  5,  13,  7.) 

The  amount  named  as  a  penalty  was  not,  however,  conclusive ; 

for  if  it  were  inadequate,  more  might  be  obtained ;  and  if  it 

were  excessive,  it  might  be  reduced. 

Titius  sold  Gaius  some  land,  and  by  stipulation  it  was  agreed  that  Gains  shonld  do 
something,  subject  to  a  penalty.  If  Titius  sues  first  on  the  sale  and  recovers  less  than 
the  penalty,  he  can  afterwards  sue  on  the  stipulation  for  the  penalty.  But  if  he 
recovers  as  much  as  the  penalty,  and  afterwards  sues  on  it,  he  is  repelled  by  the 
exceptio  doli  malt.  By  proceeding  on  the  honaefidei  action  of  sale,  he  is  not  precluded 
from  going  on  with  the  stipulation  for  the  penalty.  If  Titius  sued  first  on  the  stipula- 
tion, he  could  not  afterwards  sue  on  the  snle,  because  the  stipulation  included  the 
whole  agreement ;  but  if  the  penalty  was  less  than  the  damage  actually  suffered,  he 
was  allowed  to  proceed  with  an  action  on  the  sale,  and  recover  enough  to  give  him 
complete  satisfaction.     (D.  19,  1,  28.) 

Cornelius  compromised  a  claim  against  Maevlus  for  60  aurei,  but  Maevius  incon- 
siderately agreed  to  a  penalty  of  100  aurei  if  he  did  not  keep  the  terms  of  the  com- 
promise. Cornelius  could  not  recover  more  than  was  really  due — namely,  60  aurei  ; 
and  if  he  demanded  more,  could  be  defeated  on  the  ground  of  bad  faith  {exceptio  doU 
mali).    Thus  a  penalty  might  be  reduced.     (D.  44,  4,  4,  3.) 

But  penal  stipulations  in  the  contract  of  sale  were  rigidly  enforced.  They  were 
not  intended  to  be  an  ratimate  of  damages. 

III.  Interest  (usurae^  fenus,  versura),     (Sora,  caput  =  principal). 

Interest,  according  to  the  teaching  of  political  economy,  is  an 
equivalent  for  two  things — first,  for  the  use  of  money  or  any 
other  property  ;  and,  secondly,  for  the  risk  of  losing  the  money 
or  other  property.  The  rate  of  interest,  under  free  competi- 
tion, is  principally  determined  by  these  two  considerations. 
This  analysis  is  so  simple,  and  the  advantages  of  interest  to 
both  borrowers  and  lenders  are  so  obvious,  that  we  can  with 
difiiculty  realise  to  ourselves  the  feelings  of  some  ancient 
nations  upon  the  subject.  Jews  were  forbidden  to  take  usury 
from  Jews,  but  might  lawfully  do  so  from  Gentiles.  The  idea 
evidently  was  that  from  friends  or  fellow-citizens  it  was  mear 
to  exact  a  reward  for  a  loan.  Fot  centuries  the  Christian 
Church  struggled  to  suppress  interest,  but  in  commercial 
nations  without  lasting  success.  Among  the  Romans  we  find 
an  identical  spirit  of  hatred  of  usury  or  usurers  going  the 
length  of  prohibiting  the  acceptance  of  interest  altogether  ;  and 
when  that  was  found  too  much,  of  keeping  it  within  fixed 
limits.  By  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables,  interest  was  limited 
to  12  per  cent,  per  annum  (unciarium  fenua).  In  B.G.  345  or  347 
this  rate  was  reduced  to  one-half  (semiunciaHum  fenua) ;  and  in 
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B.O.  340  it  was  altogether  prohibited  by  the  lex  Genucia,  This 
law  was  confined  to  Rome ;  but  another  statute  extended  the 
prohibition  to  Italy.  Such  legislation,  as  might  be  expected, 
overshot  the  mark,  and  in  spite  of  the  law,  the  recognised 
maximum  in  the  time  of  Cicero  was  12  per  cent  per  annum. 

Justinian  fixed  the  following  rates  for  loans  of  money  (C.  4,  82,  26,  1) : — 

1.  Maritime  loans  {peeunia  trajectUia)^  maximum,     12  per  cent,  per  annum. 

2.  To  merchants  and  business  men,  .  .      8  „ 
8.  To  ordinary  persons — ^not  in  business,    •            .      6               „ 

4.  To  high  personages  {iUuHre»f  etc,),         •  )       j 

5.  To  agriculturists  (Nov.  82),  •  (  " 

It  was  also  a  rule  that  in  no  case  should  the  interest  exigible 
exceed  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  principal  debt. 
(C.  4,  32,  27, 1 ;  C.  4,  32,  29  ;  C.  4,  32,  30.) 

Compound  interest  {usurae  usurarum)  was  prohibited  by  the 
ancient  law ;  but  the  rule  was  evaded  by  an  agreement  to  turn 
interest  into  principal  bearing  interest.  This  evasion  Justinian 
emphatically  prohibited,  and  allowed  only  simple  interest  to  be 
added  to  the  principal.     (C.  4,  32,  28.) 

If  the  interest  charged  or  paid  exceeded  the  legal  rate,  the 
contract  was  not  void  ;  but  the  excess  paid  was  taken  to  reduce 
the  principal,  or  if  that  were  paid,  could  be  recovered  as  money 
not  due.     (D.  22,  1,  20  ;  D.  22,  1,  29.) 

Interest  might  be  due  by  agreement  as  part  of  the  terms  of 
the  contract  In  contracts  bonaejidei  interest  could  be  attached 
by  a  mere  pact  without  stipulation ;  but  this  could  not  be  done 
in  contracts  stricH  juris  {ie,  in  stipulation  and  mutuum).  In  the 
case  of  loan,  a  verbal  promise  to  pay  interest  without  stipula- 
tion amounted  only  to  a  natural  obligation.  To  this  rule,  how- 
ever, exceptions  were  made  in  loans  by  bankers  (Nov.  136,  4), 
in  loans  by  municipalities  (D.  22,  1,  30),  and  in  loans  of  corn  or 
barley  (C.  4,  32,  12). 

IV.  Mara  and  its  consequences  {Laches), 

In  the  opinion  of  the  jurisconsults,  mora  was  a  difficult  term 
to  define.  A  rescript  of  Antoninus  Pius  is  quoted  to  this  efiect : 
— *«  Whether  rnora  exists,  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  any  imperial  constitution  or  response  of  a  juris- 
consult, since  it  is  a  question  of  fact  rather  than  of  law."  A 
person  is  in  mora  generally  when  he  does  not  perform  his 
promise  until  after  the  time  that  he  is  bound  to  do  so,  and 
for  the  most  part  that  time  was  after  a  demand  for  performance 
had  been  properly  made  and  refused.     (D.  22, 1, 32,  pr.)     There 
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was  no  mora  if  the  existence  of  an  obligation  was  in  good 
faith  disputed,  and  the  creditor  challenged  to  his  legal  remedy.^ 
(D.  22,  1,  24,  pr. ;  D.  22,  1,  47.) 

A  husband  bequeathed  to  hia  wife  the  uiafruct,  and,  if  they  had  any  children,  the 
ownership,  of  a  third  of  his  property.  The  heirs  of  the  husband  accused  the  wife  of 
forging  the  will,  and  of  other  crimes.  Until  she  was  acquitted  of  those  charges, 
she  could  not  recover  her  legacy.  The  charges  were  unfounded ;  and  a  child  was 
bom,  thus  giving  her  a  right  to  the  ownership  of  a  third.  It  was  held  that  she  could 
demand  the  income  for  the  period  during  which  she  was  kept  from  her  property  by 
false  charges.     (D.  22,  1,  48. ) 

Gaius  owes  the  slave  Stichus  to  Titius,  but  Titius  agrees  not  to  sue  him  for  a 
certain  period.  After  this  pact,  and  before  the  time  expired,  Stichus  died.  Could 
mora  be  attributed  to  Gaius  ?  No,  because  Titius  by  agreement  divested  himself  of 
his  right  to  demand  Stichus.     (D.  2,  14,  54.) 

Maevius  promises  Eros  after  two  months  to  Sempronius.  At  the  end  of  one 
month  Sempronius  demands  Eros.  Before  the  end  of  the  two  months  Eros  dies. 
Has  Maevius  made  mora  t     No,  because  the  demand  was  premature.     (D.  45, 1,  49, 8.) 

1.  The  eflfiect  of  mora  by  a  debtor. 

(1.)  In  legacieSf  Jideicommisaaf  and  bonae  fidei  contracts,  mx>ra 
by  a  debtor  subjected  hira  to  the  payment  of  interest.  (D.  22, 
1,  32,  2.)  But  no  interest  was  due  from  mora  in  the  formal  con- 
tracts and  mutiium ;  that  is,  in  contracts  stricti  juris.  Interest 
was  due,  however,  not  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  only  of  judicial 
discretion.  If  the  judge  thought  interest  ought  to  be  given,  he 
could  give  it,  but  he  was  not  compelled  in  every  case  of  mora  to 
do  so.  (D.  19,  1,  49,  1.)  The  amount  was  determined  by  the 
rate  of  interest  current  in  the  place  (D.  22,  1,  1,  pr.),  but  must 
in  no  case  exceed  the  limits  fixed  by  law.     (C.  4,  32,  26,  1.) 

(2.)  Mora  throws  on  the  debtor  all  loss  arising  from  the 
destruction  of  the  thing  promised  by  accident  without  the 
fault  of  the  creditor  or  debtor  (periculum  ret)*  (D.  44,  7,  45 ; 
D.  45,  1,  91,  pr. ;  D.  7,  1,  37  ;  D.  45,  1,  91,  3.) 

2.  Efiect  of  mora  by  creditor. 

A  creditor  by  improperly  refusing  to  accept  a  discharge  of 
the  debt,  not  only  releases  the  debtor  from  paying  interest  for 
delay,  but  must  bear  the  loss  of  the  accidental  destruction  of 
the  thing  promised.     (D.  46,  3,  72.) 

Gaius  stipulated  for  Dama  or  Eros.  Titius,  the  debtor,  brought  Dama.  Gun 
refused  to  take  Dama,  who  afterwards  died.  Gains  cannot  then  sue  for  Eros.  (D. 
45, 1,  106.) 

Julius  owed  Cornelius  10  aureif  and  took  the  amount  to  him,  and  he,  without  good 
reason,  refused  to  take  it.  By  mischance  Julius  lost  the  money.  If  Cornelius  suss 
he  can  be  defeated  by  the  exceptio  doli  tnali,     {D,  46,  8,  72,  pr.) 


^  Qui  tine  dailo  malo  ad  jucUcittm  provocat,  non  videtur  moram  faeert.    (D.  50, 
17,  63.) 


^^conti   39ibi«ion. 


QUASI-CONTRACT  AND  STATUS. 

Rights  in  personam  arising  from  the  consent  of  the  persons 
bound  have  now  been  examined.  But  rights  in  personam  may 
exist  without  the  consent  of  the  persons  bound.  Such  rights 
were  said  by  the  Roman  jurists  to  arise  quasi  ex  contractu. 
Rights  in  persofiam  aiising  from  consent  are  contracts ;  rights 
in  personam  arising  by  operation  of  law  are  quasi-contracts. 
It  seems,  however,  desirable  to  subdivide  this  last-mentioned 
class.  Some  quasi-contracts  come  very  near  contract,  and  are 
governed  by  precisely  the  same  considerationa  Others,  such 
as  tutela,  have  very  little  in  common  with  contract.  In  some 
cases  the  relationship  created  by  quasi-contract  is  temporary, 
and  for  a  single  tmnsaction  ;  in  other  cases  it  is  permanent, 
lasting  even  for  the  whole  life  of  the  parties.  It  would  seem 
expedient,  therefore,  to  confine  the  term  quasi-contract  to  those 
cases  where  the  legal  duties  created  by  law  are  closely  analogous 
to  those  of  contract.  The  term  "  status  "  may  be  taken  to  apply 
to  those  cases  where  a  permanent  relationship  is  created  by 
the  law,  where  the  duties  imposed  upon  a  person  are  imposed 
upon  him  as  a  member  of  a  class.  This  group  includes  the 
following  heads : — Patron  and  freedman  ;  Parent  and  child  ; 
Husband  and  wife ;  Tutela ;  Cura. 

QUASI-CONTRACT. 

The  examples  to  be  given  of  quasi-contracts  all  resemble  the 
equitable  contracts.  If  a  bilateral  agreement  not  enforceable 
by  law  is  performed  by  one  of  the  parties,  we  have  seen  that 
by  means  of  the  actio  in  factum  praescriptis  verbis  the  other  party 
could  be  compelled  to  perform  his  promise  or  pay  damages.  But 
in  certain  cases  the  law  did  not  go  quite  so  far,  and  when  the 
performance  took  the  shape  of  delivering  property,  contented 
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itself  with  ordering  restitution.    In  these  cases  the  remedy  was 
by  condieiio. 

Restitution  was  given  in  several  cases,  which  are  thus 
enumerated  by  Paul: — (1)  where  money  not  due  has  been 
paid  by  mistake  (ob  indebitum)  ;  (2)  where  property  has  been 
given  in  terms  of  a  compromise  never  earned  out  (ob  trans^ 
actionem) ;  (3)  or  when  given  under  a  condition  that  has  been 
broken  (ob  eonditionem)  ;  or  (4)  for  a  past  consideration  (ob 
causam)  (D.  12,  6,  65,  pr.)  ;  or  (5)  for  a  future  consideration  (ob 
rem).  (D.  12,  6,  65,  4.)  Generally,  when  a  person  had  given 
anything  in  order  that  something  might  be  done,  and  it  was 
not  done,  or  that  something  might  not  be  done,  and  it  was 
done,  there  was  an  equitable  ground  for  restitution.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase,.  Causa  data  causa  non  secuta. 

Trusts. — One  of  the  most  important  cases  of  restitutory 
procedure  was  in  trusts.  It  was  possible  during  the  Empire, 
by  means  of  Jideicommissa^  to  establish  trusts,  but  at  no  time 
could  trusts  be  created  by  act  inter  vivos.  The  examples 
presently  to  be  cited  will  show  to  what  extent  trusts  were 
recognised,  but  the  leading  facts  may  be  brieiSy  stated. 
Suppose  A.  agreed  to  give  property  to  B.,  which  B.  undertook 
to  sell,  and  to  give  the  proceeds  to  0.  As  between  A.  and  B^ 
all  the  ingredients  of  a  contract  are  present ;  but  neither  could 
A.  force  B.  to  accept  the  property,  nor  could  B.  compel  A.  to 
deliver  it,  if  meanwhile  A.  had  changed  his  mind.  The  trust 
could  not  be  enforced  as  between  A.  and  B.,  and  still  less  at  the 
instance  of  C,  who  was  no  party  to  the  contract. 

But  suppose  A.  has  given  the  money  or  other  property  agreed 
upon  to  B.,  but  B.  has  not  given  the  proceeds  to  G  Here  two 
possibilities  have  to  be  considered.  B.  may  refuse  to  do  any- 
thing, and  simply  keep  the  property  as  it  was  given  to  him ; 
or  A.  may  repent  of  his  intended  liberality,  and  desire  B.  to  give 
him  back  his  money.  In  both  cases  the  remedy  is  the  same. 
Neither  C.  nor  A.  can  compel  B.  to  execute  the  trust,  but  A.  can 
require  B.  to  restore  his  property.  So  if  A.  repents,  B.  must 
give  him  back  the  property ;  and  he  has  no  right,  nor  has  C.  any 
right,  to  enforce  the  trust.  At  what  point  A.  could  intervene 
and  change  his  mind  before  the  trust  was  executed,  depended 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case.    (D.  12,  4,  3,  2.) 

The  father  of  Sempronius  gave  lands  to  his  Bister  Claudia,  on  condition  that  sfas 
■hoold  satisfy  his  creditors.  Claudia  accepted  the  lands,  but  did  not  satisfy  the 
creditors.  Sempronius,  the  father's  heir,  being  liable  for  the  debts,  was  antitlud 
to  have  the  gift  set  aside  and  the  property  returned  to  him.    (C.  4,  6,  2.) 
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Tryphon,  an  heir,  in  ordered  by  his  testator  to  erect  a  monument  according  to  an 
amount  to  be  settled  by  Dama,  a  freedman.  Tryphon  gives  Dama  a  sum  of  money 
to  raise  the  monument,  which  Dama  does  not  apply  for  that  purpose.  Dama  must 
return  the  money  to  Tryphon.     (D.  12,  4,  11.) 

Titius  gives  his  slave  Stichus  to  Gaius  to  manumit  him.  Before  the  manumission 
takes  place,  Titius  sends  a  messenger  to  request  Gaius  not  to  manumit  Stichus,  but  to 
give  him  back.  Gaius  disregards  this  message  and  manumits  Stichus.  What  remedy 
has  Titius?  According  to  Ulpian  (D.  12,  4,  5,  1),  Titius  can  sue  Gaius  for  the  value 
of  the  slave,  as  the  manumission  was  irrevocable.  But  Julian  treats  this  as  a  case  of 
mandate,  and  adds  an  important  qualification  to  the  answer.  If  Stichus  had  been  found 
out  with  some  great  wickedness,  as  falsifying  his  accounts  or  plotting  against  the  life 
of  his  master  Titius,  Gaius  was  bound  to  act  upon  the  message  sent  him  ;  but  if  there 
was  nothing  against  the  character  of  Stichus,  he  was  justified  in  manumitting,  even 
after  the  express  orders  of  Titius  to  the  contrary.     (D.  17,  1,  30.) 

Semprouius  gives  Titius  10  auret  to  buy  a  slave  and  manumit  him.  Titius  buys  a 
slave  for  the  money.  Before  the  manumission  the  slave  runs  away.  Sempronius  now 
sends  a  message  to  Titius  requesting  him  not  t&  manumit  the  slave.  Sempronius  may 
require  Titius  to  promise  to  give  up  the  slave  if  he  should  catch  him.     (D.  12,  4,  5,  2.) 

Calpumius  gives  to-  Julius  a  sum  of  money  to  manumit  his  slave  Pamphilus. 
Julius  accepts  the  money,  and  sets  out  with  Pamphilus  to  go  before  the  Pnetor  to 
manumit  him.  On  their  way  they  are  attacked  by  robbers,  and  Pamphilus  is  kUled. 
Can  CalpurniuB  demand  back  hi&  money  \  No ;  because  the  failure  of  Julius  to  manu- 
mit Pamphilus  was  not  his  fault.^    (D.  12,  4,  3,  8.) 

Titius  gives  Gaiua  money  to  manumit  his  slave  Stichus.  Gaius  accepts  the  money, 
but  before  the  manumission  Stichus  deserts.  Can  Titius  demand  back  his  money  t 
The  answer  depends  on  circumstances.  If  Gaius  intended  to  sell  Stichus,  and  Titius 
paid  the  money  to  stop  the  sale,  he  eannet  ask  back  his  money.  Gaius  must,  however, 
promise  to  return  the  money  if  the  slave  is  caught,  less  his  depreciated  value  in  con- 
sequence of  running  away.  If  Gaius  had  no  intention  of  selling  Stichus,  and  the 
intervention  of  Titius  waff  purely  voluatary,  Gaius:  must  refund  the  money,  unless  he 
can  show  that  the  prospect  of  manumitting  Stichus  made  him  keep  an  insufficient 
watch  over  him.  If  Gaius  refuses  to  manumit  Stichus  on  account  of  his  having 
run  away,  Titius  may  require  him  either  to  give  up  Stichus,  oe  to  rtatore  his  money. 
(D.  12,  4,  5,  3.) 

In  the  case  of  trusts,  there  is  uo  consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  trustee,  or  of  the  beneficiary.  In  other  cases  a  consideration 
may  be  present. 

Titius  gives  Gaius  5  CBwrti  not  to  sue  him.  Gaius  sues  Titius.  TitioB  can  then 
demand  the  restitution  of  his  money.     (D.  12;  4,  3,  pr.) 

Sempronius  givea  Maevius  a  sum.  of  money  to  bnald  a.  house  for  himself  on  his  own 
land.  Maevius  takes  the  money,  but  does  not  build  the  house.  Unless  it  appears 
that  Sempronius  would  not  have  given  the  money  ex<;ept  for  that  purpose,  the  mere 
fact  of  Maeviaa  not  bmlding  will  not  entitle  him  ta  revoke  the  gift.  (B.  24,  1,  13,  2 ; 
C.  4,  6,  8.) 

Money  paid  bt  Mistake. 

The  proper  place  for  this  topic  caused  considerable  perplexity 
to  the  Roman  jurists.  Gaius  makes  out  an  analogy  with  the 
contracts  re. 

'  Pecunia  a  te  datam,  »i  haee  eausa,  pro  qua  data  est,  non  culpa  accipientis,  sed/ortuito 
catu  non  at  secuia,  minime  repeti  poMse  cerium  est,    (0.  4,  6,  IC.) 

2  T 
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The  man,  too,  that  has  received  money  not  due  to  him  from  one  that 
paid  it  by  mistake,  incurs  an  obligatio  re.  And  if  an  action  is  brought 
against  him  to  obtain  repayment,  the  plaintiff  is  given  an  cu:tio  condictttia. 
For  a  condictio  SI  paret  eum  dare  oportere  is  allowed,  just  as  if  the 
money  had  been  received  on  loan.  Hence  [some  think]  that  a  pupil lus 
[or  a  woman]  to  whom  money  not  due  has  been  paid  by  mistake,  without 
the  authority  of  the  tuior^  is  not  liable  to  an  indebiti  condictio  any  more  than 
for  money  given  on  loan.  But  this  kind  of  obligation  does  not  really  arise 
out  of  contract.  For  he  that  gives  the  money  with  the  intention  of  paying  a 
debt,  wishes  to  break  off  old  business  rather  than  to  contract  new.  (J.  3, 
14,  I  ;  G.  3,  91.) 

Justinian  brings  it  under  the  general  head  of  Qua<ii- Contract,  but  also  remarks  on 
the  analogy  with  M%»AuvLm, 

Again,  he  to  whom  a  man  has  by  mistake  paid  money  that  is  not  due,  is 
held  to  owe  the  money  as  if  by  contract.  Strictly,  indeed,  it  is  not  by  con- 
tract that  he  has  incurred  the  obligation ;  so  much  so,  that  if,  as  we  have 
said  above,  we  are  to  follow  out  the  rationale  of  the  case  more  precisely, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  incurred  the  obligation  by  breaking  off  business 
{ex  distractu)  rather  than  by  contracting  it  {ex  contrcu:tu).  For  he  that  gives 
money  with  a  view  to  paying  a  debt,  seems  to  give  it  in  order  to  break  off 
old  business  rather  than  to  contract  new.  And  yet  the  receiver  incurs  an 
obligation  just  as  if  a  loan  were  given  him,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  a 
condictio.    (J.  3,  27,  6.) 

A  right  to  recover  money  paid  by  mistake  existed  when  the 
following  circumstances  concurred : — 

I.  The  thing  given  or  money  paid  must. not  be  for  a  debt, 
either  civil  or  natural. 

II.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  debt  must  have  been 
due  to  a  mistake  of  fact,  and  not  of  law,  except  in  certain 
specified  cases. 

I.  There  must  be  no  real  debt,  either  civil  or  natural. 

Although  performance  of  a  naturalis  ohligatio  will  not  be 
enforced  by  a  court  of  law  on  the  application  of  the  creditor 
(naturalis  creditor)^  yet  if  the  debtor  voluntarily  performs  the 
obligation,  he  cannot  ask  restitution.     (D.12,  6,  51.) 

A  roaster  owes  his  slave  money,  and  after  manumitting  the  slave  pays  him  the 
amoant,  under  the  erroneous  idea  that  he  was  bound  to  do«  so.  He  cannot  recover 
the  money,  because  the  debt  constituted  a  natural  obligation.  Tryphoninua  remarks 
that  the  relation  of  debt  between  master  and  slave  ia  one  recognised  onlj  by  natural 
law  {jua  ruUunde).     (D.  12,  6,  64.) 

A  woman,  nnder  the  erroneous  belief  that  she  is  bound  to  give  a  dot,  settles  some 
of  her  property.  She  cannot  recover  the  money  settled,  because,  throwing  out  cl 
account  her  error,  she  ought  to  adhere  to  the  settlement  out  of  .a  proper  feeling 
{pietaiia  coum).     (D.  12,  6,  32,  2.) 

Titius  thinks  he  has  promised  10  aurei  to  Gaius  when  he  haapiomued  to  Maeviua 
Titins  pays  to  Gains.    Titins  can  recover  the  money  from  Gains,     (D.  12,  6,  22,  pr.) 
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A  legacy  is  paid  under  a  wilL  It  is  afterwards  discovered  that  the  will  is  not 
genuine,  or  that  it  is  void.  The  amount  paid  can  he  recovered  (D.  12,  6,  2,  l),  sub- 
ject to  the  rule  that  the  error  is  one  of  fact  only.     (C.  i,  5,  7.) 

Gaius  buys  his  own  slave  from  Sempronius.  Sempronius  must  restore  the 
price  paid  by  Gaius,  whether  he  knew  that  the  slave  was  *  not  his  own  or  not.  (D. 
12,  6,  87.) 

Two  sureties  promised  10  aurei  for  a  debtor.  The  debtor  paid  three,  and  afterwards 
the  sureties  paid  five  each.  The  surety  who  paid  last  can  recover  three  from  the 
creditor.     (D.  12,  6,  25.) 

Two  sureties  are  jointly  liable  for  10  aurei.     At  the  same  time  they  each  pay  10 
aureU    Each  can  recover  5  aurei  from  the  creditor.     (D.  12,  6,  19,  4.) 

Gaius  bought  land  from  Titius.  Before  delivery.  Gains  died,  leaving  an  injunc- 
tion to  his  heir  that  Titius  should  not  be  required  to  deliver  the  land.  In  ignorance 
of  this,  Titius  delivered  the  land.  He  can  recover  it,  because  the  obligation  to  deliver 
it  was  released  by  the  will  of  Gaius.     (D.  12,  6^  26,  7.) 

An  agreement  has  been  made  between  a  patron  and  his  freedman  of  release  from 
service  {operae).  If  after  that  the  freedmiku  by  mistake  ^renders  service,  he  can 
recover  the  value.     (D.  12,  6,  40,  2.) 

A  debtor  pays  to  a  person  who  falsely  pretends  to  be  the  agent  of  his  creditor. 
He  is  not  released,  but  can  recover  the  money  from  the  false  agent     (G.  4,  6,  8.) 

A  robber  lets  a  house. and  receives  the  rent,  or  lets  a  ship  and  receives  the  freight^ 
or  lets  the  services  of  slaves  and  receives  their  .wages.  In  all  these  cases  payment 
cannot  be  recovered,  and  the  debtor  is  discharged.  But  if  the  owner  let  the  house  or 
the  ship  or  the  slayes,  and  the  robber  merely  took  the  relets,  then  the  debtors  are 
not  discharged,  but  they  can.  sue  the  robber  for  .the  recovery  of  their,  money.  (D. 
12,  6,  66.) 

Titius  thinks  he  owes  either  Stichus  .or  Pamphilus.  He  really  ow/se  Stichus,  but 
delivers  Pamphilus.  He  can  recover  Pamphilus,  for  that  is  not  an  equivalent  for  the 
delivery  of  Stichus.    (D.  12^6,  19,  3.) 

A  vendor  delivers  land  free  from  servi^de,  when,  according  to  agreement^  it  ought 
to  have  been  burdened  with  a  right  of  way  {iter).  The.  vendor  can  sue.  to  have  the 
right  of  way  set  up.     (D.  12,  6,  22,  1 ;  D.  1?,  J,  8,  pr.) 

An  heir  is  bound  to  give  a  part  of  a  house  to  a  legatee  on  a  particular  day.  Before 
the  day  named,  the  house  was  partly  burned,  and  it  was  repaired  by  the  heir.  At  the 
proper  time  he  delivered  the  part  of  the  house  without  reserving  what  he  had  spent  on 
its  restoration.     He  cai^.  sue  the  legatee  for  the  fezpense.     (D.  12,  6,  40,  X,) 

Money  pftid  by  order  of  a  court,  even  when  the  order  is 
wrong,  is  not  money  p^id  by  mistake.  (C.  4,  5,  1.)  So  money 
paid  to  avoid  a  penalty  is  not  considered  as  paid  by  mistake. 

There  are  certain  cases,  however,  in  which  repayment  cannot  be  demanded, 
although  the  money  was  not  due,  but  was-  paid  by  mistake.  The  ancients 
have  determined,  that  this  is  so  in  cases  where  the  amount  to  be  sued  for 
(it's)  increases  if  liability  is  denied,  as  under  the  /ex  Aquilia;  and  also  in  the 
case  of.a  legacy.  This  the  ancients  indeed  wished  to  apply  to  those  legacies 
only  that  are  definite  in.  amount,  and  bequeathed  per  .damnationem.  But 
our  constitution,  since  it  has  allowed  all  legacies  or  trusts  one  and  the  san^e 
nature,  has  extended  this  increase  to  all.  .It  has  not,  however,  granted  this 
right  to  all  legatees,  but  only  in  the  case  of  legacies  or  trusts  left  to  consecrated 
churches,  and  the  other  places  worthy  of  veneration,  that  are  honoured  in 
view  of  their  religion  or  piety.  If  these  legacies  are  paid,  although  not  dup, 
repayment  cannot  be  demanded.    (J.  3i  27,  7.) 
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Ab  to  the  lex  AquUia  and  double  damages.  Bee  p.  8S1.  Legacies  per  damnaHonm 
will  be  explsuied  subsequently.     (Book  III.,  Legatum,) 

II.  The  money  paid  must  be  parted  with  in  ignorance  of 
some  fact,  not  of  law.  (C.  4,  5,  6  ;  C.  1,  18,  10  ;  D.  12,  6,  1, 1.) 
Every  one  was  taken  to  know  the  law.  (C.  1,  18,  12.)  Reffula 
est ^  juris  quidem  ignomntiam  cuique  nocerey  facti  vero  ignorantiam 
von  nocere.  (D.  22,  6,  9,  pf.)  The  reason  assigned  is  that  law 
can  and  ought  to  be  definite  ;  but  the  most  circumspect  canDot 
know  everything.^  Cum  jus  Jinitum  et  possit  esse,  et  debeat ;  faeti 
interpretatio  plerumque  etiam  prudentissimos  fallaL     (D.  22,  6,  2.) 

A.  does  Hot  know  that  B.  is  hiB  cognate.  I»  this  an  error  of  law  iv  fact?  If  A. 
knows  that  both  he  and  B.  are  free/  and  from  whom  they  are  born,  but  is  not  avars 
that  B.  is  thereby  a  cognate,  it  ia  an  error  of  law.  But  if  A.,  waa  expoaed  by  his 
parents,  and  did  not  know  them,  or  served  as  a  slave,  the  error  would  be  one  of  fact. 
(D.  22,  6,  1,  2.) 

He  thai  in  ignorance  tff  his  rights  a»  heir  negleeta  to  claims  tbe  Falcidiaa  fourth, 
and  paya  the  legatees  in  full,  cannot  recover  tbe  excess  from  them..    (D.  22,  6,  9,  5.) 

A  debtor  knowing  facta  that  amount  to  an  absolute  equitable  defenca  {jperftNa 
eaxeptio)  promiseB  a  sum  of  money  as  the  price  of  his  release  fipom  the  debt.  Ht 
cannot  avail  himself  of  the  etmdictio  indtbiti,  (P.  12,  6,  24.)  SeciUf.  if  the  acroc  mta 
of  fast,    (D.  12,  6,  26,  7.) 

Every  error  of  fact  does  not  excuse,  but  only  sacBc  errors  as 
a  man  might  fall  into  notwithstanding  ordinary  care.  If  the 
error  implies  a  want  of  due  diligence,  no  relief  k  given.  A 
man  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  what  eTerybody  but  himself 
well  knows.  The  true  standard  is  not  that  set  by  the  mo&t 
inquisitive  or  the  most  careless  man,  but  hj  the  man  of  ordinary 
diligence.  (1>.  22,  6,  9,  2.)  Sabinus  said,  error  of  tact,,  to  ex- 
cuse^ must  not  be  the  error  of  a  foolhardy  speculator.  (D.  22, 
6,  ff ;  D.  22,  6,  3, 1.) 

ExcBFTiOMet. — Some  persona  obtain  relief  even  from  enron  of  law. 

1.  Minors  (under  twenty-five)  and,  a  fortiori,  those  under  the  age  of  pubtfrty  (acting 
without  tbeir  tutoret),  ttre  not  fastened  with  the  consequence  of  ignorance  of  lav. 
(D.  22,  6,  10  ;  t},  22,  6,  9,pt.)  A  minor  giving'a  loan  toa^t44/«mi^ui»  wa«  velieved 
from  the  effect  of  the  Senatut  ConsuUum  Macedontanium.     (D.  22,  6,  9,  pr.  y, 

2.  Women  are  sometimes  excused^  (Dl  22,  6,  9,  pf.J  Thua  ignoranoe  of  pio- 
oedure — as  in  the  produetiolk  of  documents — did  not'  expose  women  to  tbe  uanal 
penalty,  (D.  2, 13, 1, 5.  f  Leo  (a.d.  469)  confined  the  relief  to  cases  where  woinen  wen 
expressly  exempted  ttbitL  the  provisionB  of  any  statute.     (C  1,  18,  IS.) 

8.  Soldiers.  A  JUiiufamiliaa  soldier  is  made  heir  by  his  comrade,  but  fcmricp  be 
cannot  enter  on  the  inheritance  without  his  fatherV  petuiiasioii^  fie  ii  reliaved  frotn 
the  conBequenee  ef  this  error:'    tD.-22,  6,  9,  1.) 

4.  Generally  a  man  was  exoused  if  he  had  no  oppovtunity  of  taking  tb»  adviee  of  a 
juriseoMuU,  and  waa  net  himself  aoquainted  with  the  la#^    fD;  22,  6,  9,  8.) 

5.  A  peasant  {agriemltor),  or  like  ignorant  person,  waa  excused.     (D.  23,  S,  2S,  1.) 

6.  When  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  greAt  sdiooid 
(Rabioixms  and  Proculians)  on  a  point  of  law,  a  person  was  safe  in  following  eitlter 
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Remedy  {Condktio  Tndehiti). 

1.  The  Burden  of  Proof  .-^li  the  defendant  admits  receiving  the  money  soaghb  to 
be  recovered  by  the  condietio  ind^itij  but  affirms  that  it  was  paid  for  a  subsisting 
debt)  then  the  plaintiff  must  prove  that  the  money,  although  paid,  vas  not  really  due. 
If  the  defendant  denies  receiving  the  money,  and  it  is  proved  to  have  been  given  himi 
the  burden  of  proving  that  the  money  was  due  rests  upon  him.  (D.  22,  3,  25,  pr.) 
When,  however,  the  plaintiff  is  a  minor,  or  woman,  or  other  person  excused  from 
errors  of  law,  the  burden  of  proving  the  fairness  and  legality  of  the  transaction  rests 
wholly  upon  the  defendant.     (D.  22,  3,  25,  1.) 

2.  ThemecLturt  of  damaget  depended  on  the  natiire  of  the  performance  it  was  nought 
to  rescind.  Thus,  if  com  had  been  given  by  mistake,  the<quallty  of  the  grain  must  be 
taken  into  account ;  and  if  it  is  used,  the  price  of  it  must  be  paid.     (D.  12,  6,  65,  6.) 

If  by  mistake  a  house  is  given,  the  measure  of  damages  is  not  what  the  plaintiff 
would  have  let  it  for,  but  jiow  much  the  defendant  nrould  have  given  for  it  (D.  1^ 
6,  65,  7.) 

A.  by  mistake  gives  B.  a  slave.  B.  manumits  the  slave.  If  B.  knew  ihat  the  slave 
was  not  due  to  him,  he  must  pay  the  price  of  the  slave  ;  but  if  he  did  not,  he  is  bound 
only  to  surrender  the  rights  he  has  acquired  as  the  patronut  of  the  slave.  (D.  12,  6, 
65,  8.) 

A  slave  not  due  has  been  given  to  a  num,  who,  ignorant -of  the  mistake,  sold  the 
slave  for  a  trifle.  He  is  liable  ,to  p^y  .only  the  price  he  .actually  obtained.  (D.  \%y  6, 
26,12.) 

When  a  freedman  has  done  work  'from  which  he  was  released,  .the  measure  of 
damages  is  jthe  v:age8  he  w/ould  have  got    (P.  12,  6,  $S6,  120 
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The  negciiorttm  gestor  is  one  that  has  done  something  for 
another  without  being  asked.  He  may  be  compared  with  the 
mandatarkts,  .  (D.  44,  7^  5,  pr.)  The  Actio  negotiorum  gestorum 
was  introduced  by  the  edict  of  the  Praetor.  He  gave  an 
action  to  a  person  tliat  had  acted  for  another,  whether  that 
other  were  alive  or  not  at  the  time  of  the  transaction.* 

Therefore  when  a  man  manages  the  business  of  another  that  is  away,.QS 
both  sides  actions  arise  between  the  parties,  called  aciiones  negotiorum 
gestvrum.  The  owner  of  the  property  managed  may  bring  against  the 
manager  an  actio  directa;  the  manager  in  turn  an  actio  contraria.  These 
actions,  it  is  clear,  do  *not  arise  strictly  from  any  contract,  for  they  arise 
only  when  without  any  mandate  a  man  voluntarily  comes  in  to  manage 
another's  business.  They,  thereforie,  whose  businjess  is  jnanagjed,  incur  an 
obligation,  and  that  without  knowing  it  It  was  for  the  sake  of  expediency 
that  this  was  received  ;  lest  when  men  were  forced  to  hurry  away  suddenly, 
and  went  from  home  without  giving  anyone  .a  mandate  to  administ-er  their 
affairs,  their  business  should  be  neglected.  And  certainly  no  one  would  look 
after  it,  if  he  were  to  have  no  -action  for  what  he  spent.  Again,  as  he  that 
has  managed  the  business  for  the  good  of  its  owner  has  put  the  owner  under 


'  8i  quit  negotia  alteriua^  iwe  quii  negotia^  quae  cvjusque  cum  it  morititr  /ua^int, 
gtuerit;  judicium  eo  nomine  dabo,     (1).  3,  5,  3,  pr.) 
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an  obligation  to  him,  so  he,  too,  in  turn,  is  bound  to  give  an  account  of  his 
administration.  In  this  case  every  man  is  compelled  to  give  an  account 
with  the  utmost  possible  diligence ;  for  it  is  not  enough  to  display  the  same 
diligence  that  he  usually  displays  in  his  own  affairs,  if  anyone  else  of  greater 
diligence  would  have  administered  the  business  to  greater  advantage.  (J.  5t 
27,  i.>. 

Rights  and  DuTiEa 

A.  DutieB  of  the  Negotiorum  Gestor. 

I.  As  in  the  analogous  case  of  mandate,  the  geBtor  must 
account  to  the  person  for  whom  he  acts.    (D.  8,  5,  2.) 

The  gutor  recovers  from  A'  debtor  »•  sum  exceeding  the  debt  He  must  giTe  op 
the  excess^  although  he  could  not  recover  from  the  principal  any  lama  that  he  paid, 
which  the  principal  did  not  really  owe.    (D.  3,  5,  23.) 

The  gestor  must  pay  intereBt  to*  the  principal  for  the  balances  that  he  retaini  in 
llSs  hands.     (D.  3, «,  31,  &) ' 

II.  The  responsibility  of  the  Negotibrum  Gestop. 
1.- Responsibility  for  Omissions. 

The  gestor  was  in  a  lAateiially  different  position  from  a  tutor, 
eutator,' or  Agent.  These  undertook  particular  duties,  the  non- 
performance of  which  exposed  them  to  an  action.  But  the 
gestor  undertakes  nothing,  and  consequently,  prima  facte,  csjinoi 
be  sued  for  omissions.  (C.  2,  19,  20«)  But  this  statement  must  be 
limited  by  the  requirements  of  good  faith  (bonaj/ides);  and  there- 
fbre,  if  he  neglected  tb  sue  a  debtor  of  the  principal,  and  the 
debt  was  lost,  he  must  make  good  the  amount  to  the  principal 
(D.  3,  5,  8,  pr.)  More  particularly  was  this  the  case  when  the 
gestor  himself  owed  anything  to  the  principal.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  to  the  responsibility  of  the  gestor,  that  the  principal 
should  be  in  a  position  to  exact  the  performance  of  the  obliga- 
tion. Thus,  if  the  gestor  has  an  article  belonging  to  the 
principal  in  his  custody  as  a  pledge,  he  was  not  bound  to  give 
it  up  unless  he  had  under  his  control  money  belonging  to  the 
principal  sufficient  to  discharge  the  debt     (D.  3,  5,  35,  1.) 

The  gestor  was  bound  to  discharge  the  creditors  of  the 
principal,  if  it  was  the  interest  of  the  principal  that  they  should 
be  paid. 

A  debtor  of  Gafus  died  owing  him  50  aurei.  Gains,  although  not  the  heir,  under- 
took the  administration,  which  left  him  10  aurei  out  of  pocket.  On  a  sale  of  the 
inheritance,  a  sum  of  100  aurei  wss  deposited  in  a  chest,  and  lost  without  the  fault 
of  Gains.  Can  Gaius  recover  from  Titius  the  heir,  either  the  debt  of  50  aurei,  or  the 
10  aurei  that  were  spent  ?  This  depends  on  whether  it  was  the  duty  of  Gains  to  pay 
himself  out  of  the  100  aurei  procured  by  the  sale.  If  it  was.  then  Gaius  not  only 
loses  his  50  aurei,  but  must  make  good  the  other  50  to  Titius,  leas  the  1 0  aurei  he  ha«l 
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spent.  Bnt  if  there  were  any  outstanding  claims  or  liabilities  that  made  it  judicious 
to  reserve  the  money  instead  of  paying  the  debts,  then  Gaius  can  recover  from  Titius 
lH>th  the  original  debt  of  50  aurei  and  the  10  aurei  that  were  spent.    (D.  3,  5,  IS.) 

2.  RespoDBibility  for  Acta 

The  class  of  negotiorum  gestores  is  based  on  a  negative  rather 
than  a  positive  idea ;  on  the  absence  of  the  authority  of  the 
principal  rather  than  the  character  of  the  agency.  There 
might  accordingly  be  a  most  important  difference  in  the  acts 
a  gestor  might  be  required  to  do,  as  well  as  in  the  degree  of 
responsibility  attached  to  him.  According  to  circumstances  a 
gestor  might  not  be  liable  for  negligence,  or.  he  might  be  answer- 
able even  for  accident. 

A  gestor  was  responsible  for'  ddlus  only,,  and  not  for 
negligence  or  accident  (culpa,  casus)^  i{  he 'acted,  so  to  speak, 
with  reluctance,  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  serious  evil  befalling 
the  principal  Thus,  if  he  interfered  tb' prevent  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  principal.     (D:  3,  5^  3,  9.) 

But  where  a  ^«^or  intervened  without  itrgent  necessity,  he 
was  bound  to  show  due  diligence.  Thus,  if  he  undertook  the 
management  of  money,  he  was  bound  to  lend  the  money  at 
interest  to- solvent  persbns,  although  he'  was  not  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  the  money  if  they  were  afterwards,  through 
unforeseen  circumstances,  unable  to  repay  the  loan.  (D.  3, 
5,  37, 1.) 

As  a  general  rtile,  a  gestor  was  not  compelled  to  make  good 
losses  resulting  from  accident  (C.  2,  19,  22),  unless  his  inter- 
ference- was  uncalled  for.  (Culpa  est,  ifnmiscere  se  rei  ad  se  non 
pertinently  D.  50,  lY,  36.)  A  gestor  v^slb  liable  for  loss  by 
accident  when  he  made  enterprises  foreign  to  the  habits  of  the 
principal.  Thus  if  he  buys  raw  and  unskilled  slaves,  and  they 
do  damage,  he  must  pay  the  loss ;  but  if  some  of  the  enterprises 
yield  a  profit,  others  a  loss,  the  gMor  may  set  off  the  gain 
against  the  loss,  and  must  make  good  only  the  balance  of  loss. 
(D.3,  5, 11.) 

On  the  death  of  the  pi^incipal,  the  gestor  was  not  obliged  to 
begin  any  new  transactions,  but  he  ought  to  complete  those 
already  entered  upon..    (D.  3,  5,.21i  2.) 

B.  Duties  of  the  Principal.. 

I.  He  must  pay  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  gestor  for  his 
benefit.    (D.  3,  5,  45,  pr.) 


Titius  acting  for  the  absent  Sempronius  repaired  a  ruinous  house,  and  hired  medical 
aid  for  a  sick  slaye.    Titius  is  entitled  to  his  expenditure,  although  the  house  sho*- 
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benefit  frwn  the  expeime.    Thto  wm  Hie  opinion  o!  botk  i^»«" 
I'rocnliM  NUrted  ihk  diAcnlty  :    Soppone  fteropronin»  biA  givea 
worth  repftirinff,  or  m  one  that  he  had  no  \»c  for.     In  thia  caa» 
the  expenditnre  ccnild  not  be  called  beneficiaL     (D.  8,  5, 10,  'V.  1 

A  teeUtor  deeirwl  hU  freedman  to  accept  a  cerUdn  uvan.  ^o 
memory.   The  freodman  cannot  recover  more  than  that  amovua.t' 
he  may  have  Npcnt  more.     (D.  8,  5,  81,  4.) 

II.  The  principal  must  pay  interest 
behalf  by  the  gestoVf  when  the  payment 
10,  18.) 

Tltliw  lent  money  to  pay  a  debtor  of  Galui.    If  the 
have  Involved  the  tale  of  a  pledge  or  a  bankruptcy,  G 
U  a  fair  price  to  l>o  paid  for  deliverance  from  a  great  e 
to  ho  govomed  by  the  ouitom  of  the  country.     If,  ft^ 
money,  (Uiun  muKt  rentore  the  amount  of  interest  pr  U^ 
derive  any  equivalent  advantage.     (D.  22,  1,  87.) 

Investitive  F  i 

The   relation   of  necjotiorum  gep  K    "^ 
followinir  facta  co-oxinf  •  \K 
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Julias  raes  and  recovers  &  sam  from  the  debtor  of  the  deceased  Titius,  to  whom  he 
imagines  Gsius  is  heir.  Seius  u  the  trae  heir.  Gaius,  also  by  mistake,  ratified  the 
act  of  Julias.  This  makes  Julias  the  negatiorum  gntor  of  Gains.  The  ratification,  as 
regards  Julius,  puts  Gains  in  the  position  of  heir.     (D.  3,  5,  6,  10.) 

Julius,  thinking  Gaius  to  be  heir,  repairs  the  hereditary  mansion.  Gains  under  the 
same  erroneous  belief  ratifies  the  act.  Julius  cannot  sue  Gaius,  but  must  sue  the  real 
heir,  because  he  alone  is  benefited  by  the  repairs.     (D.  8,  5,  6,  11.) 

IL  There  must  be  no  valid  maodate,  for  the  object  of  intro- 
ducing the  actio  negotiorum  gestorum  was  to  supplement  the 
law  of  mandata     (D.  17,  1,  6,  1.) 

A  remedy  may  thus  be  obtained  where  a  person  has  acted  as 
agent  in  mistake,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  authorised ; 
or  where  the  agent  is  incapable  of  binding  himself  by  a  con- 
tract ;  and  generally,  when  it  is  equitable,  in  the  absence  of 
express  agreement,  that  a  person  should  be  recouped  for 
expenditure  made  with  a  view  to  benefit  another. 

Gaaus,  under  the  mistake  that  he  was  requested  by  Titius,  becomes  his  surety  {Jlde- 
juuor\.  Gaius,  if  he  is  compelled  to  pay,  cannot  sue  on  mandate,  since  Titius  never 
requested  him  4  but  he  can  sue  as  a  negotiorum  gcstor,     (D.  3,  6,  5,  pr.) 

If,  in  the  same  case,  Gaius  Jtheught  he  was  acting  for  Titius,  but  really  for  Sem- 
pronius,  he  has  the  same  remedy  against  Sempronius.     (D.  3,  5,  5,  1.) 

A  person  acts  for  the  joint  property  of  a  husband  and  wife,  with  the  authority  of 
the  husbamd  alone.  He  can  sue  the  husband  on  mandate  and  the  wife  as  a  negotiorum 
gestor,     {C  2,  19,  U..) 

Titius  (a  freeman),  under  ihe  erroneous  belief  that  he  is  a  slave  of  Julius,  acts  on 
behalf  <of  Julius.  Titius  is  a  negotiorum  gedor,  because  with  a  slave  there  could  be  no 
contract  of  mandate.     (D.  3,  5,  36.) 

Sempronius  gave  to  a  freedman  or  friend  a  mandate  to  borrow  money.  The  letter 
was  shown  to  Gains,  who  on  the  faith  of  it  lent  money.  "The  creditor,  although  there 
has  been  no  mandate,  and  no  contract  with  Sempronius,  can  sue  him  for  the  amount 
as  a  negotiorum  gestor.    (D.  3,  6,  31«  pr.) 

IIL  The  gestor  must  not  have  been  forbidden  to  act  by  the 
principal.     (D.  17,1,40.) 

IV.  The  intention  of  the  gestor  must  be  to  bind  the  principal ; 
if  he  acts,  without  expecting  to  be  reimbursed,  from  motives  of 
liberality,  or  simply  in  the  performance  of  a  duty,  he  is  not 
a  gestor. 

He  that  out  of  friendship  to  the  father  of  pupiUi  petitions  for  tutores  to  them^  or  to 
have  tutoret  removed,  has  no  claim  for  expenses  as  a  negotiorum  gestor  (D.  3,  6,  44), 
acconling  to  a  constitution  of  SeTvrus.    {C.  2,  19,  1.) 

In  like  manner,  a  freedman  has  no  claim  against  the  daughters  of  his  patron  for 
the  same  service,  because  it  is  his  duty  {obtequium)  so  to  act.     (C.  2,  19,  5.) 

A  husband  cannot  recover  from  his  wife^s  father  what  he  has  spent  for  her.  But 
if  in  the  expectation  of  being  recouped  he  has  paid  the  cost  of  her  funeral,  he  can  sue 
her  father,  to  whom  the  doa  had  been  given  back.     (C.  2,  19,  13.) 

A  mother  that  has  supported  her  children  cannot  recover  the  cost  of  their ' 
auce  but  money  spent  for  the  preservation  or  improvement  of  their  pror 
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mftj  be  reoovered  by  the  aeiio  neffotiorum  gesiorunL  (C.  2, 19,  It)  Nor  can  an  aDcle 
reooYer  what  he  has  spent  in  maintaining  bis  nieoe.  (D.  3,  5,  27*  1.)  In  such  capcio 
the  prasomption  was  all  bat  overwhelming  that  the  motive  was  liberality,  but  where 
oon<^ii8ive  evidenoe  existed  to  the  contrary,  those  who  were  not  actually  liable  in 
law  for  the  maintenance  of  others  could  recover  the  money  they  had  so  expended. 
(D.  8,  5,  84.) 

A  father  advances  money  to  an  enumoipated  son  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his 
studies  abroad.  Is  the  sum  so  advanced  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  share  of  his 
father's  property  to  which  the  emancipated  son  U  entitled  ?  The  answer  depends  upon 
the  intention  with  which  the  money  was  given.  Was  it  intended  as  an  advancement, 
or  was  it  simply  an  instance  of  paternal  liberality  or  duty  ?  On  whichever  answer  is 
given  depends  the  result.    (D.  10,  2,  50.) 

Remedies. 

I.  By  the  principal  {dominui  rei  ge$Ue)  against  the  negotiorum  gettor,  (Actio 
negotiorum  gestorum  directa,) 

The  object  of  this  action  is  to  make  the  geHor  account,  and  generally  to  enforce 
his  duties. 

II.  By  the  gestor  against  the  domiwus.     [AeHo  negotiorum  geatorum  ooniraria,) 
The  gegtor  could  set  off  his  expenses  if  sued  in  the  actio  direeta,  but  if  he  did  not 

adopt  this  mode,  he  could  bring  the  actio  contraria.  If,  however,  the  question  of  his 
claims  were  raised  on  an  actio  directa,  he  could  not  afterwards  sue  for.  them — as  he 
would  be  met  by  the  plea  of  ret.judicata,    (D.  3,  5,  8,  2.y* 

STATUSr 
I. — Patron  and  Freedman  (Patrdnus^  Lihertm). 

The  relation  of  master  tb  slave  was  one  of  ownership.  When 
the  slave  was  manumitted,,  a  new  relation  was  established 
between  him  and  his  old  master  of  an  interesting' character. 
In  slavery,  no  civil  rights  subsist  between  master'  and  slave. 
A  slave  cannot  do  a  wrong  to  his  master,  nor  a  master  to  his 
slave.  The  rights  of  the  master,  like  all  rights  in^rem,  arise 
from  the  duty  imposed  on  all  men  generally  of  forbearing  to 
interfere  with  him  in  the  possession  and  us<e  of  his  slav<6.  Biit 
the  rights  of  the  patron  are  of  a  wholly  different  character. 
They  are  rights  against  the  freedman  solely.  The  old  master 
is  no  longer  owner^  he  is  creditor  in  respect  of  the  services  due 
by  the  freedman.  These  services,  when  examined,  are  found  to 
constitute  a  prolongation  of  the  master's  former  interest  in  his 
slave;  so  that  a  manumitted  slave,  although  free  as  respects 
men  generally,  was  still  bound  to  his  old  master  by  ties  of  a 
substantial  character.  The  services  due  by  a  freedman  were  a 
return  to  the  master  for  his  generosity  in  raising  him  from 
slavery.  The  obligation  extended  no  further  than  the  children 
of  the  freedman  ;  and  thus,  by  a  natural  and  easy  process,  as 
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the  sense  of  the  benefit  conferred  began  to  fade,  the  resulting 
duties  were  withdrawn,  and  the  descendants  of  a.  manumitted 
slave  took  their  place  among  free-born  citizens. 

During  the  Republic  there  was  but  one  class  of  freedmen — 
Roman  citizens ;  but  after  the  lex  jElia  Sentia  (A.D.  4),  and  the 
lea  Junta  Norbana  (A.D.  19),  two  new  classes  were  introduced 
who  did  not  enjoy  the  rank  of  citizenship — the  Latini  Juniani 
and  Dedititii.  These  two  classes  existed  during  the  Empire 
down  to  Justinian,  who  removed  th^r  disabilities,  and  restored 
the  old  single  class  of  freedmen — ^Roman  citizens. 

Of  freedmen  there  are  three  kinds — Roman  citizens,  Latins,  and  those 
reckoned  among  the  dedititii..  (C.  i,  12.). 

Freedmen— Roman  Citizens. 

Definition. 

Of  freemen  some  'are  bom  free  {tngenut)^  others  made  free  (Jibertini), 
(G.  I,  10.) 

Freedmen  (libertint)  are  persons  that  by  manumission  have  been  set  free 
from  lawful  slavery.    (J.  i,  5,  pr. ;  G.  i,'  n.) 

A  freeborn  man  {inj^enuus)  is  a  man  that  is  free  as  soon  as  he  is  bom  ; 
and  that  whether  he^is  brought  forth  in  wedlock  by  two  freeborn  parents,  or 
whether  his  parents  are  freedmen,  or  one  a  freedman  and  the  other  free- 
bom.  But  if  a  man  is  born  of  a  free  mother  while  his  father  is  a  slave,  none 
the  less  the  child  is  freeborn.  >  So  too  is  the  son  of  a  free  mother  and  a 
father  that  is  uncertain,  because  he  was  conceived  by  a  public  woman. 
(J.  I,  4,  pr.) 

Now  when  a  child  is  freeborn,  the  fact  that  he  has  been  in  slavery,  and 
thereafter  been  manumitted,  never  stands  in  his  way.  For  it  has  been  very 
often  settled   that   manumission  cannot  stand  in  the  way  of  birthright 

(J.  1, 4,  i.)^ 

Rights  AND  Duties. 

A.  Rights  of  Patron  {Pdtronua)  =  Duties  of  Freedman 
{Libertus), 

I.  Reverence  (Obsequtum,  Reverevtia).  A  freedman  was  not 
allowed  to  bring  an  action  against  his  patron  without  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Praetor.  (D.  2,  4,  4,  1.)  If  the  patron  had  in- 
flicted very  grievous  injury  on  his  freedman,  or  whipped 
him  very  severely,  such  consent  was  readily  given  (D.  2,  4,  10, 
12) ;  but  in  other  cases  all  redress  was  peremptorily  refused  if 
the  result  of  the  action  would  be  to  stamp  the  patron  with 
infamy  {infamia).  Hence  the  freedman  could  nut  sue  the 
patron  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  fraud  (D.  37,  15,  5,  1),  or  force. 
(D.  37,  15,  7,  2  ;  D.  37,  15,  2,  pr.)     The  freedman  could  not  sue 
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his  patron  for  comipting  bis  slaves,  even  although  a  judgment 
against  the  patron  would  not  have  made  him  infamous.  Even 
in  the  cases  where  a  freedman  was  allowed  to  sue  his  patron,  he 
could  not  recover  more  than  the  patron  could  afford  to  pay 
{in  quantum  facere  potest),  (D.  87,  15,  7,  1.)  If  the  freedman 
brought  an  action  without  leave  obtained,  or  otherwise  acted 
in  disparagement  of  the  respect  demanded  by  the  law,  he  was 
said  to  be  ungrateful  (incfratus),  and  we  hav«  already  seen 
(p.  170)  what  was  the  punishment  for  that  offence. 

The  interference  of  patrons  with  their  freedmen  seems  to 
have  gone  to  great  lengths,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  preten- 
sions that  were  negatived.  It  was  laid  down  that  a  patron 
had  no  right  to  fix  his  freedman's  place  of  abode  (C.  6,  3,  12), 
or  to  prohibit  him  following  his  professioa  or  occupation  (D. 
37, 15, 11)  ;  but  a  freedman  was  not  allowed  to  follow  the  same 
business  as  hia  patron  in  the  same  place^  if  it  were  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  patron.     (D.  38,  1,  45.) 

II.  If  the  patron  becomes  so  feeble  and  poor  as  to  require 
periodical  supplies  of  food,  his  freedman  is  bound  to  support 
him,  if  he  can  do  so.  <D.  25,  3^  9 ;  D.  25,  3,  5,  19.)  The 
patron  is  not  bound  ahsolutely  to  reciprocate,  but  if  he  re- 
fused to  aid  as  impov^jshed  freedman  he  forfeited  all  his 
rights  to  the  freedman's . services,  if  any  were  promised,  and  all 
his  interest  in  the  freedman's  property  on  Ms  dea^h,  if  at  that 
time  the  freedman  should  have  any. 

III.  The  patron  had  .certain  rights  to  his  freedman's  pro- 
perty on  the  djeath  of  the  jfccedman  (}ura  in  honis).  These 
rights  will  be  considered  under  Inheritance. — (Book  III. — In- 
testate Succession.) 

IV.  Rights  to  the  services  of  the  freedmaji.  (Operae  liher^ 
torum  liheHatis  cauna  impositae ;  operae  ojfficiales,)  As  the  duty  of 
reverence  was  a  prolongation  of  the  legal  disability  of  the 
slave,  so  the  duty  of  rendering  life-long  service  to  the  patron 
was  a  continuation  of  the  material  and  valuable  part  of  the 
master's  interest  in  his  slave.  There  waei,  however,  an  im- 
portant difference  in  the  incidence  of  those  duties.  Every 
manumitted  slave  owed  reverence  to  the  person  that  manu- 
mitted him,  for  the  duty  was  attached  hy  law  to  the  act  of 
manumission ;  but  only  those  freedmen  could  be  compelled  to 
serve  their  patrons  who  had,  in  the  manner  presently  to  be 
described,  expressly  sworn  and  promised  to  do  so  as  the  price 
of  their  freedom. 
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Generally  Bpeakiog,  the  freedman  worked  for  his  master  a 
certain  portion  of  every  day.  {Operae  sunt  diurnum  officiwn,) 
(D.  38,  1, 1.)  If  the  patron  did  not  find  food  and  clothes  for 
the  freedman,  he  must  leave  him  enough  time  to  procure 
sustenance  for  himself.  (D.  38,  1, 19  ;  D.  38,  1,  22,  2.)  When 
the  amount  of  the  work  was  not  agi'eed  upon  at  the  time  of 
manumission  (D.  38,  1^  30,.  pr.),  it  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
relative  age,  health,  position,  and  other  circumstances,  of  the 
parties.  (D.  38, 1,  16,  I.)  The  kind  of  work  was  the  same  as 
the  freedman  had  been  accustomed  as  a  slave  to  perform,  or 
any  trade  he  might  afterwards  learn,  if  it  involved  no  danger 
to  life^  and  uo  dishonour.  (D.  38,  1,  38,  pr.)  The  work  was 
to  be  don&  for  the  patron  alone ;  and  except  in  special 
circumstances  (e.g:,  a  pantomimus,  arvhimimua,  or  medicuSy  whose 
servicer  could  not  be  utilised  except  by  making  them  work  for 
money),  the  patron  was  not  allowed  to  let  the  work  of  his 
freedman  for  hire^  o»  to  require  him  to  render  his  services  to 
any  third  person.  (D.  12,  6,.  26,  12 ;  D.  38,  1,  25,  1.)  The  lex 
JElia  Sentia  prohibited  patrons  from  forcing  their  freedmen  to 
give  up  to  them,  the  wages  of  their  labour. 

The  obligation  of  work  was  contracted  by  a  verbal  promise, 
accompanied  by  oath.  It  was  usual  to  make  the  slave  take  an 
oath  before  manumission,,  although  it  had  no  legal  effect,  in 
order  to  bind  his  conscience,  and  as  a  security  that,  immediately 
on  his  manumission,  he  would  give  the  necessary  legal  promise. 
(D.  40,  12^44,  pr.)  As  soon  as  the  manumission  was  effected, 
the  freedman,  by  making  a  promise  on  oath  to  do  work  for  his 
patron,  effectually  bound  himself  in  law.  (D,  38,  1,  7,  pr.; 
D.  40,  4,  36.) 

The  patron  could  not  avaiT  himself  of  this  obligation  unless 
the  manumission  was  gratuitous  and  volutitary.  (C.  6,  3,  7 ; 
D.  38,  1, 13,  py.)  If  the  slave-  bought  his  liberty,  he  could  not 
be  burdened  with  the  obligation  of  work.  So  if  the  person  that 
manumitted  the  slave  was  not  the  owner  of  the  slave,  but  a  mere 
trustee  for  the  purpose  of  manumission,  although  he  acquired 
the  valuable  rights  of  patronage  already  described,  he  could  not 
require  the  freedman  to  promise  him  service ;  and  a  promise  to 
that  effect  wafr  void,  unless  contracted  by  the  freedman  freely, 
and  with  a  knowledge  that  it  was  not  required  of  him  by  the 
law.  (D.  38, 1, 47  ;  D.  38,  2,  29,  pr.)  An  exception  was,  however, 
made  in  favour  of  a  son  requested  by  his  father  to  manumit  a 
slave  bequeathed  to  him ;  for  the  object  of  such  a  bequest  was 
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to  give  the  son  the  fiill  rights  of  patronage.  (D.  38,  2,  29,  1; 
D.  40,  5,  33,  pr.) 

The  obligation  must  be  contracted  in  good  faith,  as  a  mark 
of  respect  towards  the  patron,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing the  freedman  in  thraldom.  (D.  44,  5,  1,  5.)  The  Praetor 
refused  to  enforce  excessive  work  from  the  freedman.  {Libertaiis 
onerandae  causa,)  (D.  38,  1,  2,  pr.)  Promises  were  regarded  as 
void  if  they  were  imposed  not  with  any  intention  of  exacting 
their  performance,  but  to  hold  them  over  the  head  of  the  freed- 
man as  a  threat,  if  he  should  displease  or  disobey  his  patron. 
(D.  44,  5,  2,  2.) 

The  obligation  to  work  for  the  patron  might  be  extinguished, 
without  affecting  the  other  rights  of  the  patron,  in  the  follow- 
ing ways  : — 1.  When  a  freed  woman  attained  the  age  of  fift}'. 
(D.  38,  1,  35.)  No  such  age  was  fixed  for  fi-eedmen.  2.  If  the 
freedman  or  freedworaan  attained  such  dignity  as  would  render 
the  performance  of  the  work  unbecoming,  they  were  released 
from  the  obligation.  (D.  38, 1,  34.)  3.  The  marriage  of  a  freed- 
womau,  with  the  consent  of  her  patron,  released  her  from  work 
during  the  continuance  of  the  marriage.  (C.  6,  3,  8  ;  C.  6,  6,  2 ; 
D.  38,  1,  14.)  4.  A  freedman  having  two  children  subject  to 
his  paternal  power  (patj-ia  potestas),  was  released  by  the  lex  Julia 
de  maiitandis.     (C.  6,  3,  6,  1 ;  D.  38, 1,  37,  pr.) 

Investitive  Facts. 

The  relation  of  patron  and  freedman  was  created  by  the 
manumission  of  a  person  lawfully  a  slave.     (J.  1,  5,  pr.) 

Divestitive  Facts. 

A.  By  the  Direct  Act  of  the  Patron  and  Freedman. 

I.  The  right  of  wearing  gold  rings.  {Jus  aureorum  annul- 
oruTiu) 

This  privilege  was  obtained  only  by  petition  from  the  Em- 
peror. (C.  6,  8,  1.)  Commodns  (D.  40,.  10,  3)  required  the  con- 
sent of  patrons  to  make  the  grant  valid.  At  no  time,  however, 
did  the  imperial  grant  suffice  wholly  to  take  away  the  patron's 
rights;  it  did  not  affect  his  claim  to  reverence  (D.  2,  4,  10,  3), 
nor  his  hopes  of  succession  to  his  freedman 's  property.  (D.  40, 
10,  6.)  Justinian  (Nov.  78,  1)  gave  to  every  freedman  the  right 
of  wearing  gold  rings,  but  without  depriving  the  patron  of  his 
rights  ;  and  consequently  this  ceased  to  be  a  divestitive  fiict. 
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In  the  earliest  times,  a  consul  enjoying  a  trinmph  wore  an 
iron  ring  on  his  finger.  Afterwards,  as  wealth  increased,  the 
Roman  ambassadors  when  on  a  foreign  mission  wore  gold  rings, 
but  only  in  public  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  right  to  wear 
them  had  not  reached  lower  in  the  social  scale  than  the 
equestrian  order.  Severus  gave  the  privilege  to  his  soldiers, 
and  subsequently,  until  Justinian,  the  privilege  of  wearing 
gold  rings  marked  off  the  freeborn  from  the  manumitted 
class. 

II.  Grant  of  the  privileges  of  freeborn  citizenship.  (Restitutio 
Natalium.) 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  name,  this  petition  was  at  first 

employed  only  by  those  manumitted  slaves  who,  after  their 

escape  from  slavery,  discovered  that  they  were  freeborn,  and 

its  object  was  therefore  the  restoration  of  birthrights.     But  it 

became  the  appointed  means  by  which  the  stain  of  slavery 

.  could  be  wiped  out,  and  the  freedman  to  whom  it  was  gi^anted 

became  as  if  he  had  never  been  a  slave.     (D.  40,  11,  5,  1.)     He 

was  thus  put  on  an  equality  with  freeborn  citizens,  and  all  the 

.rights  of  the  patron  were  taken  away.     (D.  40,  11,  2.)     The 

restitution  of  birthrights  was  obtained  by  petition  from  the 

Emperor,  and  except  in  rare  cases  the  consent  of  the  patron 

and  his  children  was  essential. to  the  success  of  the  petition. 

.(D.40,  11,.4;,D.  40,  11,  5,) 

B-  By  Operation  of  Law. 

I.  If  either  the  patron  or  freedmaafoHeited  his  liberty  or  citizenship,  the  rights 
of  the  patron  'Were  extingui^ed. 

II.  So  if  the  patron  or  his  son  without*  cause  accused  the  freedman  of  a  capital 
crime,  or  gave  false  evidence  against  him.  (D.  88,  2,  14,  5 ;  D.  2,  4,  10,  11.)  A 
capital  crime,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  was  one  punishable  with  death  or  loss 

.  of  citizenship.    ^D.  50,  16,  103  ;  D.  38,  2,  14,  3  ;  D.  37,  14,  10.) 

III.  If  the  patron  or  his  children  brought  an  action  claiming  the  freedman  as  a 
slave,  and  failed,  the.  rights  of  patronage,  were  forfeited.  (D.  38,  2,  14,  pr. ;  D.  88, 
2, 16,  pr.) 

IV.  The  patron's  refusal  or  neglect  to  support  his  freedman  when  in  distress 
according  to  the  lex  jElia  Sentia.     (D.  88,  2,  33  ;  D.  37,  14,  5,  1.) 

V.  If  the  patron  made  his  freedman  swear  not  to  marry,  he  forfeited  his  rights. 
;  (D.  87,  14,  15  ;  D.  2,  4,  8,  2.)    The  object  of  this  oath  was  to  enable  the  patron  on 

the  death  of  his  freedman  to  get  the  whole  of  his  property. 

VI.  The  marriage  of  a  freedman  with  any  female  slave  pr  colona  of  the  Emperor, 
>  with  the  knowledge  of  the  patron,  extinguished  his  rights.     (C.  6,  4».2.) 

Remedies. 

Services.    An  action  was  given  by  the  Praetor  against  •  freedmaii  who  neglected 
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to  perform  the  work  agreed  upon.  (D.  88,  1,  8,  pr.)  The  measure  of  daroage  waa 
the  value  of  the  work  undone,  not  the  loss  sustained  by  the  patron  in  consequence  of 
the  non-performance.     (D.  '6S,  \,  26,  1.) 


FREED]tfEN,  Latins  {Latin i  Juniani). 

These  were  slaves  whose  manumission  did  not  comply  with 
all  the  conditions  necessary  to  confer  on  them  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  who  by  the  lex  Junta  Noricma  were  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  old  Latin  colonists. 

They  are  called  Latini  because  they  are  treated  like  Latin  colonists ; 
Juniani  because  it  was  through  the  lex  Junta  [a.d.  19}  they  received  their 
freedom,  though  formerly  they  were  regarded  as  slaves.     (G.  i,  22.) 

Their  rights  and  duties  are  identical  with  those  mentioned 
as  applicable  to  citizen  freedmen;  but  the  Latins  were  subject 
to  further  disabilities* 

They  are  not  allowed  by  the  iex  Junta  either  to  make  a  will  themselves, 
or  to  take  under  another  man's  will,  or  to  be  appointed  tutores  by  wili. 
(G.  I,  23.) 

But  in  saying,  as  we  have  said,  that  they  cannot  take  tuider  a  will,  we  must 
be  understood  to  mean  that  they  can  take  nothing  directly  as  an  inheritance 
or  as  legacies.  In  another  form,  however,,  that  of  a  trust>  they  can  take. 
(G.  I,  24.) 

Investitive  Facts- 

When  in  a  freedman's  person  these  three  requirements  meet — that  he  is 
over  thirty  years  of  age,  that  his  master  was  owner  ex  jure  Quiriiium,  and 
that  he  was  freed  by  a  lawful  and  regular  manumission  (that  is  by  vindicta^ 
by  entry  in  the  census,  or  by  will^,  then  he  becomes  a  Roman  citizen*  If, 
however,  any  one  of  these  is  wanting,  he  is  a  Latin.    (G.  i,  17.) 

Under  the  lex  jElta  Sentia  a  slave  under  thirty  years  of  age,  if  set  free 
by  will,  becomes  a  Latin, — although  the  statute  itself  did  not  directly  make 
him  a  Latin.    (G.  i,  22,  as  restored.) 

A  slave,  again,  over  that  age,  but  either  mannrnftted  by  one  having  him  in 
bonis  only,  though  in  lawful  form,  or  set  free  before  friends,  but  whose  freedom 
is  based  on  no  other  ground,,  becomes  a  Latin,  All  these,  however,  were  at 
an  earlier  date  protected  as  if  free  ;  although  they  were  slaves  ex  jure  Qui- 
ritium  the  Praetor  protected  their  freedom.  But  now  persons  manumitted 
in  this  way  are  called  Latini  Juniani    (G.  i,  22,  as  restored.) 

Among  Roman  citizens  there  are  two  forms  of  ownership  {d^minium)^  in 
bonis  and  ex  jure  Quiritium;  and  a  slave  may  belong  to  a  master  that 
owns  him  by  either  title  or  by  both.  But  we  say  that  the  slave  is  in  the 
potestas  of  his  master  only  if  the  master  owns  him  in  bofiis^  and  this  even 
although  at  the  same  time  he  belongs  ex  jure  Quiritium  to  a  master  that 
is  not  the  same.  For  he  that  has  the  bare/i^j  Quiritium  in  a  slave,  is  not 
understood  to  hzyt  potestas,     (G.  i,  54.) 
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DiVESTrnYE  Facts. 

The  divestitive  facts  of  Latinitcta  are  investitive  facts  of 
citizenship. 

1.  When  a  freedman  has  a  son  a  year  old  (anniculi  probatio), 

Ib  many  ways  Latins  come  to  reach  Roman  citizenship.  In  fact,  that 
very  /ex  /£/ia  Sentia  provides  that  a  man  under  thirty  years  of  age  that  has 
been  manumitted  and  become  a  Latin  may  gain  the  citizenship  as  follows  : — 
(i.)  He  must  take  to  wife  either  a'  Roman  citizen,  or  a  Latin  colonist,  or  a 
woman  of  the  same  condition  as  himself.  (2.)  He'  must  have  this  attested 
by  not  less  than  scveir  Roman  citizens,  abover  the*  age  of  puberty,  summoned 
as  witnesses.  (5.)  He  must  beget  a  son,  and  th<tt  son  must  be  a  year  old. 
(4.)  He  must  then,  as  allowed  and  indeed  ordained  by  that  statute,  go  before 
the  Praetor  (or  in  the  provinces  before  the  president  of  the  province),  and  fully 
prove  that  he  has  under  the  lex  jElia  Sentia  taken  to  himself  a  wife,  and 
has  by  her  a  son  a  year  old.  (5.)  The  magistrate  before  whom  the  case  is 
proved  must  further  declare  formally  that  it  is  so.  Then  the  Latin  himself, 
and  his  wife,  if  she  too  is  of  the  same  condition,  and  their  son,  if  he  also  is 
of  the  same  condition,  become  Roman  citizens,  a^  the  statute  ordains.  The 
reason  we  have  added  in  the  case  of  their  son>  "  if  he  also  is  of  the  same  con- 
dition,'' is  this,  that  if  the  Latin's  wife  is  a  Roman  citizen,  then  httr  offsprings 
under  a  recent  Senatus  Consultum  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Emperor 
Hadrian,  is  by  6irth  a  Roman  citizen.    (G.  f,  28-30.) 

UlpiAn  ascribes  this  to  the  Ua  Junta  Norbau»  instead  of  the  lex  Mia  Seutia, 
(Dip.  FEBg.  3,  S.> 

This  right  to  gain  Roman  citizenship  was  under  the  /ex  ^/ia  Sentia  pos- 
sessed by  freedmen  only  if  manumitted,  and  thereby  made  Latins,  while  still 
under  thirty  years  of  age.-  But  afterwards,  a  Senatus  Consultum  made  when 
Pegasus  and'  Pusio  were  consuls  allowed  the  same  right  to  freedmen  manu- 
mitted and  made  Latins  when  OVer  thirty  years  of  age.    (G.  i,  31*.) 

Nay;  even  if  the'  Latin  dies  before  proving  the  case  of  his*  son,  now  a  year 
old,  the  mother  can  prove  the  ease.  By  so  doing  both  she  and  her  son  will 
become  Roman  citizens  }>  and  further,  the  son,  just  as  if  he  had  been  begotten 
in  lawful  marriage,  comes  in  as  if  a  posthumous  heir  and  obtains  his  father's 
goods.  If  both  father  and  mother  die,  the  son  in  person  ought  to  prove  the 
case,  as  it  is  his  interest  to  obtain  their  goods,  which  will  come  ta  hin>  along 
with  the  Roman  citizenship.  Of  course,  if  he  is  still,  under  puberty,  a  tutor 
must  conduct  his  case.    (G.  i,  32,  as  restored.) 

We  shall  see  whether  what  we  have  said  of  a  son  a  year  old  can  be  said 
or  not  of  a  daughter  a  year  old.^    (G.^  i,  32  a,  as  irestosed.) 

A  child  was  considered  to  be  a  year  old  on  the  xnoming  of  its  S65th  day.  (D.  50, 
16, 184. )  In  reckoning  time  the  law  took  no  account  of  fractious  of  a  day,  and  thus  in 
cases  of  the  acquisition  of  rigbts,  the  dawn  of  the  last  day  was  regarded  as  completing 
the  year.  Where  rights  were  lost  by  lapse  of  time,  a  different  calculation  was 
adopted  ;  the  rights  were  held  not  to  be  extinguished  until  the  oondusicm  of  the  last 
day.     (D.  44,  7,  6.) 

2  U 
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2.  By  a  Senatua  Conaullum  (probably  TertulHanum)^  a  Latin 
woman  that  had  borne  three  children  became  a  citizen,  (Ulp. 
Frag.  3, 1 ;  Paul,  Sent.  4,  9,  8.) 

3.  Another  mode  of  becoming  a  Roman  citizen  was  by  grant 
from  the  Emperor  {Benefidum  prineipaU),.     (Ulp^  Frag.  3,  2.) 

4.  A  Latin  became  a  citizen  if  his  n^anumissioQ  was  repeated 
with  the  requisite  conditioqs  observed  {itieratio). 

If  a  slave  belongs  to  one  master  in  bonis^  to  another  exjurt  Quiriitum^ 
then  one  of  those  two  masters  can  begip  his  freedoiQ,  the  other  renew  and 
complete  it.    (G.  i^  39  B,  aL$  restore^-) 

If  he  has  gained  freedom  and  the  position  of  a  Latia  from  the  master 
he  belonged  to  in  bonis  only,  ^e  ought  with  his  consent  to  ask  i|  from  his 
master  ex  jure  Quiritium  also.  When  a  slave  belongs  to  one  and  the  same 
master  both  in  bonis  and  egi  jure  Quiriiiumy  he  may,  when  maniimi^te4  by 
him,  both  become  a  Lati;i^  and  gain  the  ;'igh.t$  of  a  citizen  (Jus  Qtfirifyuml. 
(G.  X,  35,  as  r^sto^ed.) 

Again,  if  the  slave  became  a  Latin  because  he  was  under  thirty 
when  manumitted,  he  becomes  a  .citizen  if  on  attaining  that 
age  his  master  repeated  thj^  manun^iss^oo  by  the  inndictt^  (^P^ 
Frag.  3,  4.) 

5.  Further,  any  Latin  gains  the  rights  of  a  citizen  by  building  «  €ihip  to 
carry  ten  t]v>usand  ffiodii,  or  even  by  buying  one  and  carrying  corn  to  Rome 
for  six  yearf,  either  with  that  ship,  or,  if  it  is  lost,  with  another  he  has  got  in 
its  place.  This  is  pointed  out  in  an  edict  by  the  late  Emperor  CUudius. 
(G.  I,  32  C,  .^9  restored.) 

6.  By  a  lex  Vtsellta  six  years'  service  in  the  vigiles  or  nights 
watch  {militia)  raised  a  Latin  to  the  citizenship;  and  the 
number  of  years  was  reduced  to  three  by  a  subsequent  Senatus 
Consultum,  (Ulp.  Frag.  3,  5.)  The  vigiles  were  instituted  by 
Augustus  as  a  body  of  firemen  (D.  1,  15,  1),  but  from  the  duties 
of  their  chief  officer  {Praefectus  Vigilum)  it  may  be  inferred  that 
they  watched  jrobbers  and  4i8turbers  of  th^  p,eape  aja  well, 

7.  Again,  ^n  edict  by  the  Emperor  Nero  provides  that  if  a  Latin  spends 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  his  patrimony  in  finishing  a  building  in  Rome,  he 
shall  obtain  the  rights  of  a  citizen.    (G^  i,  33,  as  restored.) 

8.  Establishing  a  mill  and  bakehouse  (pistrinum).   (Ulp.  Frag. 

3,1.) 

Or  if  he  grinds  daily  not  less  than  100  modii of  com.  (G.  i,  34,  as  restored.) 

9.  By  holding  the  office  of  magistrate  in  a  Latin  colony, 
(G.  1,  95.) 
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Freedmkn  {Dedititil) 

The  dedititii  were  certain  manumitted  slaves,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  grave  misconduct  committed  in  the  state  of  slavery, 
were  subjected  to  certain  perpetual  disabilities. 

Peregrini  dedititii  is  the  name  for  those  aliens  that  once  took  up  arms 
and  fought  against  the  Roman  people,  but  afterwards  gave  themselves  up 
when  beaten.    (G.  i,  14.) 

The  lex  ^lia  Sentia^  accordingly,  provides  that  slaves  whose  masters 
have  put  them  in  chains  as  a  punishment,  or  that  have  been  branded,  or 
examined  under  torture  for  some  wrong-doing  and  convicted  thereof,  or  that 
have  been  given  up  to  fight  with  the  sword  or  with  wild  beasts,  or  that  have 
been  thrown  into  a  school  for  gIadiatoi:3  •or  ioto  prison,  and  have  afterwards 
been  manumitted  either  by  the  same  master  or  by  sonoe  one  else,  shall,  when 
freed,  be  in  the  szxat 'Condxiion  ^s  peregrini  dedititii,    (G.  i,  13.) 

Slaves  therefore  so  debased,  no  matter  how  they  are  manumitted  or  at 
what  age,  and  even  although  their  masters  enjoy  full  rights  over  them,  can 
never,  we  shall  say,  become  Roman  citizens  or  traders  ;  but  in  any  case,  as 
we  shall  understand  it  is  settled,  are  to  he  reckoned  among  the  dedititiL 
(G.  I,  15.) 

But  if  a  slave  is  not  so  debased, -manumission  makes  him,  we  shall  say, 
sometimes  a  Roman  citizen,  sometimes  a  Latin.    (G.  i,  16.) 

Those  that  are  reckoned  among  the  dedititii  cannot  take  tmder  a  will  in 
any  way,  any  more  than  a  free  alien  can ;  and,  according  to  the  general 
opinion,  they  cannot  themselves  make  a  will.    (G.  x.,  2$.) 

Freedom  in  its  worst  form,  therefore,  is  the  lot  of  those  that  are  reckoned 
among  the  dedititii.  To  them  no  statute,  no  Senatus  Consultum^  no 
imperial  (constitution,  ^iv£8  any  way  of  approach  to  Roman  citizenship. 
(G.  1, 36.) 

Nay  they  are  even  forl)idden  to  stay  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  withia 
the  hundredth  milestone  from  the  city.  If  they  break  this  rule,  it  is 
ordained  that  they  and  their  goods  shaU  t»e  sold  by  the  State,  upon  the 
express  condition  that  ithejr  slavery  is  not  to  be  in  Rome,  aor  within  the 
hundredth  anilestone  from  tt^  city,  and  that  they  are  never  to  be  manumitted  ; 
and  if  they  are  manumitted,  it  is  ordained  that  they  shall  become  slaves  of 
the  Roman  people.  AJi  these  regulations  are  included  in  the  l^x  jElia 
Sentia,    (G.  i,  27.) 

The  status  of  freednten  was  formerly  threefold.  Of  the  persons  manu- 
mitted some  gained  a  greater  degree  of  freedom,  as  recognised  by  law,  and 
became  Roman  citizens ;  others  a  less,  and  became  Latins  under  the  lex 
Junia  Norbana ;  and  others  a  lowj^r  still,  and  thus  came  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  dedititii  under  the  leic  ^lia  Sentia,  But  the  worst  of  all  con- 
ditions, that  of  the  dedititii,  has  long  fallen  into  disuse  i  and  the  name  of 
Latins  is  not  <often  heard.  Our  goodness,  therefore,  that  longs  to  raise 
everything^  and  to  bring  Ji  to  a  better  standing,  has  in  two  constitutions 
amended  this,  and  brou^t  it  to  its  earlier  state.  For  in  Rome's  early 
infancy  the  freedom  that  was  open  was  one  and  simple,  the  same  (that  is) 
that  the  manumitter  had,  except  indeed  that  the  manumitted  would  be  a 
freedman,  the  manumitter  freeborn.  The  class  of  dedititii^  therefore,  we  have 
swept  away  by  a  constitution  published  among  our  decisions,  and  in  these, 
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at  the  suggestion  of  Tribonian,  our  distinguished  Quaestor,  we  have  set  at 
rest  the  disputes  arising  under  the  old  law.  The  Latini  Juniani^  too,  we 
have  dealt  with,  and  all  the  rules  observed  with  regard  to  them  we  have 
corrected  in  another  constitution  at  the  suggestion  of  the  same  Quaestor,  a 
constitution  that  shines  out  brightly  among  the  imperial  enactments.  To 
all  freedmen  then,,  with  no  distinctions  as  to  age  when  manumitted,  or  as 
to  the  ownership  of  the  manumitter,  or  as  to*  the  mode  of  manumissioD,i 
such  as  were  formerly  observed,  we  ha^^e  given  Roman  citizenship.  Many 
ways  too  have  been  added  by  which  freedom  with  Roman  citizenship,  the 
only  kind  now  known,  may  be  secured  to  slavesi^    (J.  i,  5^  3.) 

H.-^PareiNT  i!^"D  Child: 

Children  after  emancipatioi^  were  not  entirely  cnt  off  from 
their  parents.     A  relation-  continired  to  anbaiat  between  them 
resembling  that  already  described  as  existing  between  a  manu- 
mitted" slave  and  his  former  master.^     Children  were  emanci- 
pated  by  the  same  form'tbat  was  employed  m  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  slaves^;,  namely,  manumission  by  the  vindieta:    The 
father  thus  acquired  the  rights  of  a  patron.     But  the  Felation 
of  the' father,  as*  patron,  tor  his  aon^  is  nearly  ds  artificial  as  the 
potestaa  itself;'  it  i^  in^  fact  an*  attenuated  prolongation  of  the 
potestas.    IV  brings  us  no  nearer  to  a  natuf&l  relation^  consisting 
of  duties  springing  out  of  the  natural  relation  between  parent 
and:  child.      To  a  very  great   extent,  however,  the  ai^cial 
relation  of  patron  to*  an  emancipated  son  coincided  with  a 
natural  oile.      The  position  of  legifrmiette   children   that  had 
never  been  under  th«  potestas  oi  their  father^  waa  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  position  of  those  that  had  been  under  the  pottstas 
and  had  been  emancipated^    Still  more,  illegitimate  childrei!. 
the  offspring  of  concubinage,  were*  subject  to  nearly  the  same 
duties,  and   enjoyed   nearly  the   saihe   rights.       Lastly,    the 
mother,  as  well  as  the  father,  enjoyed  similar  pateatal  rights 
and  responsibilities.     Thus  the   narrow  relation  of  patron  to 
an  emancipated  child  was  broadened  until  it  was  uearly  co- 
extensive with  that  of  parent  and  child. 

The  following  observations  apply  to  (1)  emancipated  chil- 
dren ;  (2)'  children  liom  in  lawful  wedlock,  but  never  subject  to 
the  potestas-  of  their  father ;  4^)  natural  children  ;  but  not  (after 
Justinian-s  time)  to  Hie  offspring  of  prohibited,,  incestuoua*  or 
infamous  eonneetions.-    (Nov.-  89, 15:) 

RIGHTS'  i^n»  DUTieSir 

A.  Rights  of  Parents  of  both  Sexes  t  Doties  oi  Cbil  Jrezi. 
I.  Children  owe  to  their  parents  reverence  {cbsequiiam^ 
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eniia).  This  reverence  was  the  same  as  was  jexacted  from 
freedmen  towards  their  patrons.     (D.  37,  15,  9.) 

II.  Children  having  the  means  were  bound  to  maintain  their 
parents,  if  necessary^  This  duty  arose  ouly  if  thfd  father  or 
mother  were  in  want  and  the  children  were  able  to  support 
them.  (C.  5,  25,  L)  This  4uty;extended  not  only 'to  parent^ 
but  to  ttll  ascendants,  T)oth  male  and  femaile.     (D.  25,  S,  '5,  2.) 

The  mother  of  illegitimate  children  ba^  a  right  to  mainte- 
nance from  them.    -(D.  25^  3,  4«  4*) 

If  a  parent  was  in  extreme  distress,  even  ihe  heirs  of  his 
children  were  hound  to  perform  the  duty  that  woi:ild  ha.ye  fallen 
upon  them  If  tliey  had  been  ^live.     (D.  25^  3,  .5,  J;7.) 

HI.  Parents  'had  certain  f  ightp  of  -succession  to  the  property 
of  their  children.    -(Book  Ill.^-Iirtestate  ,fiuccee8ion.) 

A  father  emancipating  a  'Son. could  not  >exact.  from  him  any 
promise  of  ^ryices  (operae)  as  the  price  of  the  .emancipation. 
i(D.  37,  J2,  4.)  Nor  if  the  son  promised  such  services  on  oath 
was  the  promise '^binding.  A. son  owes  his  father  reverence 
((pietai),  says  the  'Praetor,  not  work  (eperae).  ^D.  87,  15,  10.;) 
In  this  respect  only  is  there  a  marked  difference  from  the  duties 
«wed  by  a  freedman  to  liis  patron. 

B.  Rights  of  Children  :.t  duties  of  Parents  and  other  Ascendr 
ants  of  both  Sexes. 

I.  Parents,  and,  failing  fliem,  grapdfatherf?,  grandmother^ 
-and  othpr  ascendant^,  are  bound  to  maintain  their  .children. 
^D.  25,  .3,^,  3.)  This  obligation  existed  in  the  absence  of  the 
potestag^  (D.  25,  3^  ,5,  1.)  It  extended  to  illegitiniate -children 
(yulgo  .^oncepti),  the  oflFspring  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  but 
not  to  the  childi^en  pf  prohibited  x)r  incestuous  .connections. 
<a  25.  3,  5,  4.) 

The  obligation  was  measured  -by  the  means  of  the  parents 
and  the  needs  of  the  children.  Xirown-up  men  cQuld  demand 
maintenance  ,^  they  w^re  jin  distress,  or  were  unable  to  work 
through  bad  health.  (D.  25,  ^,  5,  1.)  The  father  was  bound 
to  give  not  merely  foo(^,  but  all  other  reasonable  expenses  (D. 
25,  3,  5, 12) ;  not,  however,  extending , to  the  discharge  of  debt^ 
incurred  by  his  jiecessi  tons  .children.  /(D.  25,  3,^,  IQ.)  The 
obligation  was  regarded  as  very  solemn,  and  the -neglect  to 
provide  for  young  children  is  pla<}ed  by  ,Paul  in  the  same  mqral 
category  with  infanticide.    ^(D.  2^  9,  4.) 

II.  Fathers,  having  means,  were  jequired  *hj  thele.vJ'iLlia.et 
Papia  Poppaea  to  give  dowries  to  their  daughters;   and  the 
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law  Beems  to  have  been  extended  to  the  provinces  by  a  con- 
stitution of  Severus  and  Antoninus.  This  obligation  was 
imposed  on  fathers  even  when  their  daughters  were  not  under 
their  potestas^  but  mothers  were  never  obliged  to  give  dowries. 
(D.  23,  2, 19;  C.  5,  12,  U.) 

III.  The  rights  of  children  to  the  property  of  deceased  parents 
wiU  be  discussed  elsewhera     (Book  III. — Intestate  Succession.) 

IIL— HUSBAND' AND  WiFB. 

DEFmrrioN, 

"Marriage/  says  Modestinus^  "is  a  union  of  a  male  and 
female,  giving  both  a  common  lot  throughout  life ;  a  union  of 
all  their  rights,  both  divine  and  human.'*    (D.  23^  2, 1.) 

In  contemplation  of  law,  the  manus  and  marriage,  although  in 
the  earlier  times  generally  if  not  invariably  conjoined,  were 
considered  to  be  distinct.  Thus  by  means  of  the  interi-uption 
of  the  U8U8  for  three  nights,  the  wife  could  retain  her  position 
as  wife  without  subordinating  herself  to  her  husband  as  his 
daughter. 

Lawful  marriage  is  a'  mutual  conti'act  betweeiT  Romati  citizens,  who  come 
together  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  statutes.    Q.  i,  lo,  pr.) 

Marriage,  or  matrimony,  is  the  union  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  involving 
unbroken  harmony  in  the  habits  of  life.    (J.  i,  9,  i.)* 

The  definition  of  .Fustihiail  is  the  best,  because  it  attempts  the  least  llie  words 
of  Modestinus,  divini  juris,  refer  to  the  rig&t  of  a  wife,  at  least  in  manu,  to  share  the 
sacred  rites  {sacra  prirata)  of  her  husband's  family  Maniage  {jusUu  nuptiae)  may 
be  defined  as  that  particular  union  of  the  sexes  that  gave  the  isXbsx  ftotestas  over  the 
children  bom  to  him  by  his  wife.     Marriage  may  be  compared  with  other  relations. 

Concubinage  {eoncuhinaius)  was  a  relation  of  the  sexes,  resembling  in  many 
particulars  legal  marriage,  but  differing  from  it  in  failing  to  give  the  potestas  over  the 
children  bom  of  the  concubine  {eoncubina), 

Contnbemium  was  the  union  of  slaves.  When  a  male  and  female  slave  were  allowed 
to  cohabit—  for  by  the  Roman  law  they  could  not  marry — the  relation  between  them, 
although  it  had  no  legal  sanction,  was  not  wholly  ignored.  The  children  bom  of  such 
a  union  were  regarded  as  related  in  blood  {cognati),  and  this  relation  prevented  them 
marrying  if  they  afterwards  became  free.     (D.  28,  2,  14,  2.) 

Stupmtn  was  any  connection  between  a  man  and  a  free  woman  (not  a  slave)  other* 
wise  than  in  msuriage  or  coucubinage,  and  provided  the  woman  was  not  married. 
(D.  48,  6,  34,  pr.) 

Polygamy  was  not  allowed  either  in  marriage  or  concubinage.  (G.  5,  26,  1 ;  C. 
6,  5, 2 ;  C.  9,  9,  18.) 

Rights  and  Duties. 

According  to  the  ancient  law  of  Rome,  marriage  had  two 
principal  effects.     It  gave  the  husband  at  once  large  poweiti 
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over  his  wife ;  and  if  he  had  children,  it  gave  him  still  larger 
powers  over  them.  The  husband's  rights  in  respect  of  his  wife 
were  summed  up  in  the  word  manus;  his  rights  over  his 
children,  in  the  word  potestcus.  To  the  latest  period  of  Roman 
history,  marriage  continued  to  bestow  on  the  husband  the 
poteaias  over  his  children;  but  even  before  the  Empire,  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  prevent  the  husband  acquiring  the 
manita  over  his  wife.  Gains  informs  us  that  in  his  time  the 
manus  rarely  existed.  What  took  the  place  of  the  marms  f  One 
of  the  principal  rights  of  the  husband  was  to  his  wife's  property ; 
in  that  respect  the  mantis  yielded  to  the  dos.  But  the  other 
rights  involved  in  manus  perished  wholly.^  The  mant^  passed 
away  without  leaving  behind!  it  any  relation  like  that  subsisting 
between  patron  and  freedman,  or  parent  and  child. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  Romans 
were  destitute  of  fixed  principles  as  to  the  conduct  that  hus- 
bands and  wives  ought  to  observe  towards  each  other.  The 
wife,  for  instance,  took  the'  rank  of  her  huebandl  (C.  10,  39,  9.) 
But  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  wife,  as  of  a  husband,  rested 
simply  on  a  moral  basis ;  they  were  vindicated  by  the  social 
sanction,  not  by  the  civil  law.-  Perhaps  the  best  criterion  of 
the  nature  of  marital  duty  is  the*  liability  of  the  husband  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  wife.  There  is*  perhaps  no  text  that 
expressly  states  that  the  husband  was  not  bound  to  support 
his  wife  ;  but  an  inference  may  confidently  fee  drawn  from  the 
decisions  relating  to  the  liability  of  the  husband  for  the  funeral 
expenses  of  his  deceased  wife.  If  the  wife  had  a  dowry,  that 
was  the  fund  in  the  fii'st  instance  to  be  charged  with  the  funeral 
expenses.  (C.  2,  19,  13.)  If  there  were  no  dowry,  the  wife's 
father  was  next  liable  ;  or  if  he  were  dead  his  heirs;  and  only 
if  all  these  failed  was  the  husband  bound  to  pay  for  his  wife's 
funeral.  (D.  11',  7,  22  ;  D.  11,  7,  28.)  Again,  it  is  clear  that 
if  a  wife  had  a  dowry,  her  husband  would  be  compelled  to  sup- 
port her  out  of  it.  (D.  24,  3,  22,  8.)  But  in  the  absence  of  a 
dowry,  the  wife  seems  to  have  had  no  claim  to  maintenance 
against  her  husband. 

The  absence  of  legal  duties  between  husband  and  wife  be- 
comes easil}'  intelligible  when  the  remarkable  freedom  of  divorce 
among  the  Romans  is  kept  in  view.  It  was  an  ancient  and 
deeply-rooted  principle  of  the  Roman  law  that  marriages  should 
be  free ;  that  no  one  should  be  compelled  to  continue  in  the 
bondage  of  marriage  against  their  will  {libera  matrimonia  esse 
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antiquitru  plaeuit),  (C.  8,  39,  2.)  This  was  a  provision  against 
conjugal  misconduct  that  took  the  place  of  civil  actions.  No 
one  need  submit  to  wrong  from  a  relation  that  could  be  ter* 
minated  at  pleasure.  Thus  it  is  that  our  best  information 
regarding  the  conduct  in  a  husband  or  wife  that  was  deemed 
improper,  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  lawful  grounds  of  divorce 
as  enumerated  in  successive  imperial  constitutions. 

Investitive  Facta 

Marriage  was  completed  bj  the  consent  of  the  husband  and 
wife,  and  of  the  persons,  if  any,  under  whose  poteatas  they  were, 
together  with  the  deliveiy  of  the  wife  to  the  husband.  (D«  23, 
2,  2.) 

I.  Of  the  consent  of  the  husband  and  wife. 

A  father  could  not  force  his  son  (D.  23,  2,  21 ;  C.  5,  A,  14)  or 
daughter  into  marriage,  nor  xsould  a  patron  even  compel  his 
freedwoman  to  marry  him,  unless,  perhaps,  he  tad  manumitted 
ter  on  purpose.  (D.  23,  2,  28.)  I^  however,  a  son,  yielding 
to  his  father's  threats  or  severities,  married  against  his  will, 
this  *^un4ue  influence"  was  not  .<;on&idered  ftp  vitiate  the 
consent.     (D.  23,  2,  22,) 

II.  Of  the  consent  of  the  paterfamilia». 

Lawful  ynarriage  is  a  mutual  contract  between  Roman  citizens  who  come 
together  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  thn  Statutes.  The  males  must 
be  pver  puberty,  and  the  women  marriageable.  The  males  may  be  either 
fathers  or  sons  of  a  household,  provided  only  that  if  they  are  sons  thej  must 
have  the  consent  as  well  of  the  ascendants  in  whose  potestas  they  are.  This 
is  60  needful,  as  both  the  principles  of  the  law  and  natural  reason  urge,  that 
the  parents'  order  ought  to  come  first.  Hence  the  question  has  been  raised 
whether  ^  madman's  daughter  or  son  c^  marry.  As  to  the  son's  case  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion.  We  have  therefore  put  forth  a  decision  allowing 
a  inadman's  son,  just  like  his  daughter,  power,  even  though  the  father  does 
not  come  in,  to  unite  in  marriage  in  the  manner  given  in  our  constitution. 
(J,  4,  lo,  pr.) 

The  consent  of  the  head  of  the  family  was  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
of  anyone  under  his  power,  irrespective  of  age.  In  the  ease  of  sons,  this  privil^e 
may  be  explained  on  the  principle  that,  without  «  man's  consent,  new  persons 
ought  not  to  be  brought  into  his  family,  and  that  as  the  children  of  his  son  would  be 
under  his  power,  he  ousrht  to  have  at  least  a  prohibitory  voice.  But  this  reasoning 
does  not  apply  to  a  filurfamilias,  because  the  children  of  a  daughter  fell  under  her 
husband's  potestas,  not  her  father's.  The  true /explanation  must  be  sought  in  the 
absolute  and  uncontrolled  dominion  -originally  possessed  by  the  Beman  paterfetmiUas ; 
and  the  right  of  a  voioe  in  his  children's  marriages,  stoutly  maintained  even  under  the 
jurisprudence  of  Justinian,  may  be  regarded  as  a  relic  of  the  old  paternal  despotism. 
There  was  no  exemption.  Even  that  favourite  of  legislation — the  soldier — could  not, 
while  subject  to  the  poUatat,  escape  this  peculiarly  vexatious  incident  of  it. 
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ExOEFTiORB. — 1.  When  the  father  is  iniane.  Theophiliu  explains  vihy,  in  this 
instaoce,  the  mle  did  not  apply  that  silence  gives  consent  {qui  seU  nee  eantradieU, 
G.  5,  4,  6.)  A  person  can  give  a  tacit,  only  if  he  can  give  an  express,  consent ; 
bnt  a  madman  was  incapable  of  consenting  either  way.  By  the  ancient  law  the 
daughter  of  a  lunatic  (mente  eaptu$)  or  a  msdman  {furioMu)  could  marry.  Marcus 
Aurelius  gave  this  privilege  to  the  sons  in  confirmed  cases  {piente  capti)^  and 
Justinian  extended  it  to  the  sons  of  those  suffering  from  acute  insanity  {furioti). 
The  marriage  settlement  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  curators  or  cognates  of  the  lunatic, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Prefect  of  the  city,  or,  in  the  Provinces,  of  the  President  of 
the  Province.    KC  1,  i,  28.^ 

2.  If  the  j^aterfamiliaa  w^ce  taken  captive,  .and  remained  with  the  enemy  three 
years,  those  under  his  power  were^allowed  to  marry.     (D.  23,  2,  9,  L) 

8.  If  he  were  absent  from  home,  his  children  could  marry  after  three  years  siiice 
lie  was  last  beard  of.  (D.  23^  2, 10.)  Julian  goes  further,  and  says,  if  the  marriage 
was  with  a  person  in  spch  a  position  of  life  that  the  consent  of  the  jMterfamiliat 
would  >be  given  as  a  matter  of  coficse,  neither  son  nor  daughter  need  wait  the 
oxpirafion  of  the  three  years.     (D.  23,  2,  11.) 

Against  fathers  thsit  refused  their  consent  with  the  object  of  preventing  their  children 
marrying  the  lex  .Julia  et  Papia  Popp(ua  first  provided  a  remedy.  Hie  Proconsuls 
and  Presidents  of  Provinces  were  en^wered  to  compel  the  father  to  consent  and  make 
A  settlement.  Special  laws  were  enacted  tp  compel  heretic,  Jewish,  or  Samaritan 
fathers  to  endow  their  orthodox  children,  and  give  them  in  marriage  to  the  orthodox. 
(C.  1,S,  13  ;  O.-ll,  5,  '19u)  The  father  was  treated  as  sinning  against  tiie  lex  JuUa^ 
not  merely  by  an  active  sefusal  of  his  consent,  bnt  Ijy  neglecting  te  provide  suitable 
spouses  for  his  children.     (D.  23,  2,  .19.) 

Grandchildren  under  the  power  of  their  grandfa^er,  if  males,  required  the  oonsent 
of  their  father  also  ;  but  girls  did  not.  (D.  28,  2,  16, 1.)  The  reason  was,  that  on  the 
death  of  the  grandfather,  the  father  aeqi^red  the  poteMtaa  over  his  children,  and  if  his 
consent  were  unn^c^^sary,  he  would  find  his  children's,  children  under  his  potesUu,  and 
ontitled  to  a  shai^  in  his  pr<qperty  against  his  will.  It  was  a  general  rule  that  no  one 
oould  become  heir  .^.  a  man  against  his^vdll.     (J,  1, 1,1,  7.) 

As  ithje  consent  flowed  from  the  potestas,  it  followed  that 
childr^i  emancipated  from  the  potestas  could  marry  without  the 
conse]:^t  of  their  parenta     (D.  ,23,  2,  25.) 

The.  consent  of  the  mother  ^was  not  required.  So  .a  woman  oould  marry  without 
the  oonsent  of  her  ^tttor.  (D,  23,2,20.)  But  widows  under  twenty-five,  who  had 
boen  .emancipated,  oould  n^  jnairy  a  second  tiijse  without  .their  lather's  consent. 
4C.  5,4,18.) 

III.  Delivery  of  the  -^ife  to  the  husband. 

It  is  an  old  and  vexed  question  among  dvilians  whether 
consettt  alone,  if  clearly  expressed,  sufficed  to  constitute 
marriage ;  or  whether,  over  and  above,  some  rite,  or  merely 
delivery  of  the  wife  to  iihe  husband,  was  requisite  f  Generally 
the  question  could  not  have  arisen,  because  when  the  marriage 
was  contracted  in  the  presence  of  the  husband  and  wife,  delivery 
was  implied.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  question  emerged. 
Thus,  a  gift  was  made  to  a  woman  by  her  husband  on  the 
marriage-day.  Was  it  V4ilid  ?  This  depended  upon  the  further 
question,  whether  it  was  made  belore  she  was  married  ;  because 
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if  made  afterwards,  it  was  void  io  consequence  of  the  role  for- 
bidding gifts  between  husband  and  wife.  The  question  thns 
propounded  seems  to  involve  the  point  on  which  a  decision  is 
desiderated ;  namely,  at  what  particular  moment  the  marriage 
was  complete.  The  answer  given  is,  that  if  the  woman  receives 
the  gift  in  her  own  home,  it  is  a  gift  before  marriage,  and  there- 
fore valid  ;  but  if  she  receives  it  after  being  led  into  her  hus- 
band's house,  it  is  a  gift  after  marriage,  and  could  therefore  be 
withdrawn.  (C.  5,  3,  6.)  This  enables  us  to  understand  a  nile 
stated  by  Pomponius.  If  marriage  depended  on  consent  and 
nothing  else,  such  consent  might  equally  be  given  when  the 
parties  were  absent  as  when  present.  This  is  recognised  in  all 
contracts  formed  by  consent  alone.  But  according  to  Pom- 
ponius, a  man  could  by  letter  or  messago  enter  into  marriage, 
provided  the  woman  was  taken  to  his  house  (in  domum  gus 
deductione^  hence  ducere  in  matrimoniumy;  while  a  woman  could 
not  in  her  absence  be  thus  married  to  a  man.  (D.  23,  2,  5.) 
Those  passages,  in  spite  of  some  apparently  to  the  contoaiy 
(C.  5,  4,  21 ;  D.  24,  1,  66,  1),  appear  conclusive  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  delivery  of  the  wife  to  the  husli>and  as  an  essential 
constituent  of  the  investitive  faet  of  matfriage. 

Some  authors  endeavour  to  make  out  ab  analogy  with  the  contracts  re  ;  maniage, 
in  their  view,  is  not  a  consensual,  but  a  real,  contract.  But  the  true  meaning  of  Uie 
rule  seems  difficult  to  misa.  In  the  old  law,  marriage  was  made  by  maneipatiot  or  by 
delivering  the  wife  into  the  iK>sse88ion  of  the  husband.  Unlets  the  husband  had 
possession  of  his  wife  for  a  year,  he  could  not  hAve  the  manu^;  and  if  she  were  not 
delivered  to  him,  he  could  not  have  possession.  In  later  times,  the  possessioii  of  the 
wife  for  a  year  did  not  subject  her  to  the  mantu^ttod  there  was  no  reason  why  delivery 
of  the  wife  should  continue  to  be  required  in  orddr  to  constitute  marriagSL  Bat  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  the  custom  of  delivering  the  wife  should  con- 
tinue  when  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  it ;  for  to  the  latest  times  a  woman 
could  not  be  a  witness  to  a  will,  simply  because  anciently  she  was  not-  a  member  of 
the  ComUia,  in  which  alone  wills  could  be  made. 

Restraints  eiu  the  Investitive  Facts 

Convbium  is  defined  bj  Ulpian  (Ulp.  Frag.  5,  3)  as  the 
capacity  of  marrying  (conubium  est  uaoriajure  ducendae  facuhas). 
When,  therefore,  as  between  two  given  persons  there  is  no 
impediment  to  their  maiTiage,*  they  are  said  to  poBsess 
conubium. 

The  impediments,  presently  to  be  enumerated,  are  eaoh  of 
them  fatal  to  the  legality  of  marriage.  When  the  parties  were 
related  in  blood,  or  in  certain  cases  by  adoption,  they  were 
subject  also  to  punishment ;  and  in  every  caue,  however  arbi* 
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trary  the  prorhibitioD,  it  made  the  marriage  absolutely  void. 
The  impediments  are,  in  judicial  language,  diriment,  and  not 
merely  prohibitive. 

Therefore,  if  in  defiance  of  what  we  have  said,  persons  come  together  [in 
infamous  and  incestuous  marriage],  there  is  understood  to  be  no  husband, 
no  wife  [no  children],  no  marriage,  no  matrimony,  no  dowry.  The  offspring, 
therefore,  of  such  a  union  are  not  in  the  faLthtx*s  jfiotes/as,  but  in  that  respect 
are  on  the  same  footing  as  children  the  mother  has  conceived  as  a  public 
woman.  Now  these,  too,  are  understood  to  have  no  father,  seeing  it  is  un- 
certain who  he  is  ;  and  hence  they  are  usually  called  bastards  (spun'i),  either 
from  a  Greek  word,  as  if  conceived  (r^opad^jv,  or  as  being  si'm  patre  filii 
(sons  without  a  father).  It  follows,  therefore,  that  even  on  the  dissolution  of 
such  a  union  there  is  no  room  for  exacting  a  dowry.  Moreover,  they  that 
unite  in  forbidden  marriage  suffer  other  penalties  as  well,  that  are  contained 
in  the  sacred  constitutions.    (J.  i,  >o,  12  ;  G.  i,  64.) 

A.  Absolute  Disqualification :  persons  that  cannot  marry. 

I.  With  slaves  there  can  be  na  marriage.    (G.  i,  58,  as  restored.) 

II.  Boys  under  fourteen  years  {ympuhertt)  and  girls  under  twelve  {wm  viripof^ntoi) 
oould  not  many.  If,  however,  a  girl  married  under  age  remained  with  her  husband 
until  she  was  twelve,  she  became  his  legal  wife.    (D.  23,  2,  4.) 

III.  Persons  already  married  cannot  marry.  A  person  whose  husband  or  wife  had 
been  five  years  in  captivity^  could  marry  again  without  dissolving  the  first  marriage. 
(D.  24,  2.6.) 

rV.  A  womaii  criminally  accuMd  of  adultery  could  not  marry  unless  she  was 
acquitted,  or  the  prosecution  was  abandoned.  If  oondemned,  she  was  forbidden  again 
to  marry.     (D.  23,  2,  26  ;  D.  23,  2,  84,  1.) 

V.  A  female  slate  manumitted  by  her  master  fur  the  purpose  of  marrying  her, 
cannot  marry  anyone  but  him  unless  he  gives  her  up.  If  she  refuses  him,  she  cannot 
marry  another  even  with  his  consent.     (D.  23,  2,  51,  pr.) 

B.  Persons  allowed  to  Marry,  but  forbidden  to  Intermarry. 
I.  Cognates  {eognati),  persons  connected  by  blood. 
Cognates  are  divided  into  three  classes : — 

1.  Ascendants  (asc^ndentes)  ;  one's  parents,  one's  grand- 
parents, great-grandparentSy  etc 

2.  Descendants  (descendentea)  ;  one's  children,  one's  grand- 
children, one's  great-grandchildren,  etc. 

3.  Collaterals  {cognati  ex  transvereo  gradu  or  a  latere) 
embrace  any  of  the  descendants  of  any  ascendant. 
Thus,  my  aunt  is  a  collateral  cognate,  because  she 
is  a  descendant  (daughter)  of  my  ascendant  (grand- 
father). Her  children  are  my  cognates  (cousins), 
being  also  descendants  of  my  grandfather.  So  my 
nephews  are  collaterals ;  they  are  descendants  (grand- 
children) of  my  ascendant  (father). 

1,  No  ascendant,  however  far  removed,  can  marry  any 
descendant,  however  i&r  removed. 
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It  is  not  every  woman,  therefore,  that  we  may  lawfully  take  to  wife  :  from 
marriage  with  some  we  must  refrain.  Between  persons  standing  to  one 
another  as  ascendant  and  descendant  marriage  cannot  be  contracted  [and 
between  them  there  is  no  conuh'um] ;  as,  for  instance,  between  father  and 
daughter,  grandfather  and  granddaughter,  mother  and  son,  grandmother  and 
grandson,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  If  such  persons  unite,  the  marriage  they 
contract  is  said  to  be  nefarious  and  mcestuous.    (J.  i,  lo^  i ;  G.  J,  5S-59.) 

2.  Collaterals  within  the  third  degvee  cannet  intermarry. 

Between  persons  collaterally  related  there  is  a  like  rule  to  be  observed, 
but  it  is  not  so  far  reaching.  A  l)rother  and  sister  certainly  are  forbidden 
to  marry,  whether  they  are  the  offspring  of  the  same  father  and  the  same 
mother,  or  have  only  one  of  these  twp'in  common.    (J.  1,10,  2  ;  G.  1,60-61.) 

Exception. — ^A  brother's  daugliter  we  m^y  lawfully  take  to  wife.  This 
came  into  use  for  the  first  time  when  the  late  Emperor  Claudius  took 
Agrippina,  his  brother's  daughter,  to  wife.  But  not  a  Aster's  daughter.  So 
the  imperial  constitutions  point  tmt  Again,  we  onay  not  t£(ke  to  wife  an 
aunt,  whether  a  father'iS  sister  or  a  mother's  sistisr.    ^G.  1^162.) 

This  Bolitaiy  exception  was  repealed  Igr.ConBtantioe.     (C.  Tb.  3, 1 2, 1.) 

8.  Collaterals  beyond  the  third  degree  x^ould  ioiemiarrT. 

Exception. — A  .brother  or  sister's  ^ughteriwe, may  AOt  lawfully  take  to 
wife  ;  nor  even  a  granddaughter,  although  in  the  fourth  degree.  For  where 
we  may  not  lawfully  take  ,tp  .wife  the  4Aughter,  the  granddaughter  tpo  is  not 
allowed.    (J.  i,  m>,  ^) 

The  exception  included  the  great-granddaughter  of  a  sister,  or  the  sister  4>t  a  greet- 
grandfather.  (D.  2.%  2,  1 7,  ,2;  D.  28,  2,  39,  pr.)  Such  persons,  although  beyond 
the  third  or  even  fourth  dejree,  were  within  t^he  meaning  of  the  prohibition  against 
marriage  with  ascendants  or  descendanta  They  were  sitid  to  be  in  the  place  of 
parents.  Ulpian  tells  us  (Ulp.  Frag.  5,  6)  that  the  prdhibition  in  old  times  extended 
to  the  fourth  degne,  ;(hus  pre^nting  the  intermarriage  ol  first  cousins  ;  hut  although 
restraints  on  this  marriage  we^  at  vArious  tiipes  attempted,  they  we^  pnally  over- 
ruled by  Arcadius  and  Honorius.     (GL  5,  4, 19.) 

Two  brothers'  or  sisters' children,  or  ft  brother's, and  a  sistei^s,  can  inter- 
marry.   (J.  I,  10,  4-) 

It  is  certain  that  relationships  formed  in  slavery  are  a  bar  to  marriage, 
and  that  even  although  the  father  and  ^daughter^qr  brother  and  sister  may 
have  been  manumitted.   idJ,  j,  lo,  ,40.) 

II.  Agnates  {agnati).  Agnation  'is  the  fictitious  fie  of  blood 
produced  throngh  th€  existence  of  the  patria  poteeUu.  Two 
persons  are  agnates  in  respect  of  each  other,  ^when  they  are  so 
related  that  if  the  person  through  whom  -they  are  -connected 
were  alive  together  with  them,  th«y  would  be  under  hispotestas. 
Agnation  is  the  artificial  tie  through  the  potestoi ;  cognation 
the  natural  tie  through  birth. 

Agnates  are  kinsmen  {cognatt)  related  through  males,  kinsmen  as  it  were 
on  the  father's  side.    A  brother,  for  instance,  bom  of  the  same  father,  is  an 
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agnate ;  and  so  is  that  brother's  son  or  his  son's  son,  and  so  again  are  a 
father's  brother  and  that  uncle's  son  or  son's  son.  But  kinsmen  related 
through  females  are  not  agnates,  but  only  kinsmen  {cogncUt)  by  the  Jus 
Naturale,  [Between  an  uncle  and  his  sister's  son,  therefore,  there  is  no 
agnation,  but  only  kinshipj  Your  father's  sister's  son,  therefore  [or  mother's 
sister's  son],  is  not  your  agnate,  but  only  a  kinsman  ;  and  you  in  turn  stand 
to  him  in  the  same  legal  relation^  for  the  offspring  follow  the  father's 
family,  not  the  mother'si    (J,  i,  15,  i ;  G.  i,  156.) 

The  legal  relation  {Jus)  of  an  agnate  is  usually  destroyed  by  capitis 
demittutio;  for  agnation  is  the  name  of  a  legal  relation.  But  the  legal 
relation  of  kinship  is  not  changed  by  every  form  of  capitis  deminutio;  for 
the  principles  of  i\i^  jus^  civile  can  destroy  the- relations  due  to  ihtjus  civile^ 
but  not  natural  relaticwis.    (J.  i,  r5y  3 ;  G.  i,  158.) 

But  though  it  ha»  been  said  that  the  legad  relation  of  kinship  remains 
even  after  capitis  deminutiOy  yet  this  is  only  so  if  it  is  the  capitis  deminutio 
minima  that  comes  m\  for  then*  the  kinship  remains.  But  if  a  man  incurs 
capitis  deminutio  maxima^  the  legal  relation  of  kinship  as  well  as  of  agnation 
is  at  an  end.  If,  for  instance,  some  kinsmai>  is  enslaved,  he  ceases  to  be  a 
kinsman,  and  not  even  if  he  is  manumitted  does  he  regain  his  kinship. 
Nay,  even  if  a  man  is  transported  to  an  island,  his  kinship  is  dissolved. 
0.  1, 16^  6.) 

AgnatioB  imitates' cognatioDy  and  has  the  same  difference  of 
degrees  and  kinds — 'ascendants,  descendants,,  collaterals,  etc. 

1.  Na  ascendant,  however  remote,  can  marry  any  agnatic 
descendant,  even  although-  the  artificial  tie  of  agnation  is  re- 
moved by  emancipation. 

So  entirely  isf  this  the  case;  that  although  it  is  by  adoption  that  they  have 
come  to  stand  to  one  another  as*  ascendant  and  descendant,  yet  they  cannot 
intermarry.  Nay,  more ;  even  after  the  adoption  i&  dissolved,  the  same  rule 
of  law  remain sr  If,  therefore,  you  once  come  to  have  by  adoption  a  daughter 
or  a  granddaughter,  you  will  not  be  able  to'take  her  to  wife,  even  although 
you  emancipate  her.    (J.  i,  loj  r  ;  G.  i,  59.) 

2.  Agnatic  collaterals  cannot  intermarry  where  cognatic  col- 
laterals cannot,,  unless  the  tie  of  agnation  is  broken,  in  which 
case  the  restriction  is  removedv    (D.^  23,  2,  55^  1.) 

If  a  woman  comes  to  be  yOur  sister  by  adoption,  as  long  as  the  adoption 
lasts  there  can  undoubtedly  be  no  marriage  between  you  and  her.  But  if 
the  adoption  is  dissolved  by  her  emancipation,  you  will  be  able  to  take  her 
to  wife  ;  or  if  you  yourself  are  emancipated^  there  is  no  bar  to  the  marriage. 
It  is  agreed,  therefore,  that  if  a  man  wishes-  to  adopt  his  soor in-law,  he  ought 
first  to  emancipate-  his  daughter;  and  if  he  wishes  to>  adopt  his  daughter-in- 
law,  he  ought  first' to  emancipate  his  son.    (J.  i,  k>,  2  ;.  G.  1, 61.} 

Exception. — His  father's  sister,  again,  although  by  adoption,  a  man 
may  not  lawfully  take  to  wife  ;.  nor  his  moUicr's  sister ;  for  they  are  held  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  ascendants.  On  the  same  principle  it  is  true  that  a 
man  is  forbidden  to  take  to  wife  a  great-aunt,  whether  on  the  father's  side 
or  the  mother's.    (J.  x,  10,  5.) 
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If  a  woman,  your  father  has  adopted,  has  a  daughter,  it  seems  you  are  not 
debarred  from  taking  her  to  wife  ;  for  she  is  no  relation  to  you  either  by  the 
jus  civile  or  by  they«j  naiurale,    (J.  i,  lo,  3.) 

But  (D.  28,  2,  55,  1)  marriage  with  the  mother  of  mi  adoptiTo  father  »  forfaiddeiiy 
unless  the  son  is  emancipated. 

III.  Relatives  by  affinity  {affivm),  AffineB  are  persona  con- 
nected by  marriage  or  by  icojicubinage  (C.  5,  4,  4),  or  by  eon- 
tubemtum.    (D.  23,  2^  14,  3.) 

There  were  no  degrees  of  affinity.    ^D.  38,  10,  4,  5.) 

Again,  a  woman  Chat  has  once  been  our  methei>inrlaw  or  daughter-in-law, 
or  stepdaughter  or  .stepmother,  we  .cannot  take  lawfully  to  wife.  **  Once 
been "  we  say,  because  if  the  marriage  that  brought  us  such  a  connection 
(afflni/as)  «till  exists,  there  is  another  reason  why  there  can  be  no  marriage 
between  us  ;  namely  this,  that  the  same  woman  cannot  marxjy  two  men,  nor 
the  same  man  have  -two  wives.    (G.  ii,  63.) 

From  respect  for  his  connections  by  marriage  {adfinitas)  there  are  certain 
women  one  must  refrain  from  marrying.  A  stepdaughter  or  a  daughter-in- 
law,  for  instance,  a  man  may  not  take  to  wife,  becau^  both  stand  in  the 
place  .af  a  daughter.  This,  of  course,  must  be  understood  to  mean  that  the 
woman  has  been  a  stepdaughter  or  a  daughter-in-law.  For  if  she  is  still 
your  daughter-in-law,  still  (that  is)  married  to  your  son,  there  is  another 
reason  why  you  will  not  be  able  to  take  her  to  wife,  since  the  same  woman 
.cannot  be  married  to  two  men.  Again,  if  she  is  ^till  your  stepdaughter,  if 
(that  is)  her  mother  is  still  married  to  you,  you  will  nat  be  able  to  take  her 
to  wife,  because  you  are  not  .allowed  4to  have  two  wives  at  the  same  time. 
(J.  I,  10,  6.) 

A  mother-in-law  too,  and  a  stepmother,  one  is  forbidden  to  take  to  wife, 
because  !they  stand  tin  the  place  of  a  mother.  This  too  comes  in  only  after 
the  connection  is  dissolved.  For  otherwise,  if  slve  is  still  your  stepmother, 
still  married  (that  is)  to  your  father,  yau  ^re  debarred  from  marrying  her  by 
the  common  rule  of  law  that  the  same  woman  <cannot  be  nvarried  to  two 
men.  Again,  if  she  is  still  your  mother-in-law,  if  (that  is)  her  daughter  is 
€till  married  to  you,  the  marriage  is  barred,  becausij  you  cannot  have  two 
wives.     (J.  I,  io,  7.) 

A  husband-s  son  by  another  wife,  and  a  wife's  daughiefir  by  another  husband, 
(Or  vice  versa,  can  lawfully  <:ontract  a  marriage,  although  they  may  have  a 
ibrother  or  a  ^ster  bom  of  the  marriage  contracted  .afterwards.    (J.  i.  10,  8.) 

A  stepfather  {vitricus)  and  «tepdaughter  ( 'privigna)  caooot  interxQairy  : 
nor  a  stepmother  {norerea)  and  stepson  ( pWvt^ntM) : 
nor  a  father-in-Kw  {toeer)  and  daughter-in-law  (nuiUM) : 
nor  a  mother-in-law  {mctus)  and  son-in-law  {gener), 
A  man  cannot  marry  his  brother's  widow  or  deceased  wife's  sister,     ^is  pro- 
liihition  was  introduced  first  by  Constanthoie,  and  repeated  by  Valentinian,  Theodosiua, 
and  Arcadius.     (C.  Th.  1,  2  ;  C.  5,  5,  5.) 

There  are  other  persons  too  that  for  various  reasons  are  forbidden  to 
enter  into  the  marriage-contract.  They  are  enumerated,  by  our  pennission, 
in  the  books  of  the  Digest  or  Pandects  gathered  from  the  old  law.  (J.  i, 
iP,  II.) 
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IV.  Quasi-relatioDBhip. 

If  your  wife  is  divorced,  and  afterwards  gives  birth  to  a  daughter  by  some 
one  else,  this  daughter  is  not  your  stepdaughter.  But  yet,  Julian  says,  one 
ought  to  abstain  from  marriages  of  this  kind.    (J.  i,  10,  9.) 

A  ion  «ould  not  ni«iTy  the  widow  ^  his  adopted  father,  even  if  he  had  been 
«inancip(kted,  beoauae  ahe  is  in  place  of  a  stepmother  {in  loco  novereae),  (D.  23,  2, 
14,  pr.)  So  a  ^an  could  not  marry  the  widow  of  an  adopted  son,  because  she  is  a 
4ort  9f -stepdaug^tcirito  hm,  .even  after  evkandpaticp.    (D.  23,  2j  14,  1.) 

Your  son's  4)eirothed  is  not  your  daughterrin-law,  nor  is  your  betrothed 
his  stepmother.  Yfif.  w  the  eye  of  law  they  ^ct  more  rightly  that  refrain 
from  flaarriages  jof  thjis  kind.    (J.  *,  10,  9.) 

y.  The  existence  of  a  fiduciary  relation  in  two  caa^  operated 
BB  a  limited  barrier  to  marriage. 

J.  .Certam  ^igh  officials  vwere  forbidden  to  marry  any  woman  domiciled  in  the 
inovinoe.of  their  administration.  The  prohibition  extended  to  their  suns.  (D.  23,  2, 
.67,  pr. ;  D.  23,  2,  88,  pr.  ;  D.  23,  2,  63  ;  D.  50,  16,  100.)  The  officials  were  the 
J^reddent  (P9:«<#ef  Provinckoe),  the  Prefect  of  the  cohorts  {Prarfectus  cohortis),  the 
Prefect  of  the  mrphy  {PrarfecUu  /equUum),  and  the  Tribune  iTrilmnus]^  The  dis- 
qualification .oeased  as  soon  as  their  tenp  of  ofl^oe  enpired.    .(C.  6,  4,  6.) 

2.  ISUorea,  CunUorett  or  t^eir  .sons,  were  not  permitted  to  marry  a  pupUla  until  she 
^Ktas  twenty*six  years  of  a^.  This  prohibition  was  introduced  by  %  Sennxtva  ConsuUum 
apparently  of  the  time  of  Marcus  and  Commodus.  (D.  23,  j2,  67,  8.)  To  permit  such 
^  marriage  9f^eu6d  a  temptation  to  the  tutor  to  hu^lt^  up  all  questions  of  maladministra- 
tjon  by  marriage,  and  accordingly  t^e  prohibition  was  kept  up  as  long  as  by  the  law 
.a  woman  could  challenge  the  accounts.  The  prohibition  was  removed  if  the  girl  were 
betrothed  to  the  tu^r  by  her  father^  or  given  to  jtw  in  his  last  wiU.  .(P.  ^B,  2,  66  ; 
p.  28,  2,  86.) 

yj.  Conviction  for  crime. 

1.  A  man  convicted  of  .adultery  with  a  married  woman  eaanot  marry  her  although 
jshe  has  been  neither  accused  nor  condemned.     (D^  34,  9,  13.) 

2.  One  th^t  h^  committed  r^pe  on  a  womap,  can  never  afterwards  marry  her. 
^  her  paints  consent,  they  are  punished  with  banishment.  The  reason  was  that  the 
property  of  the  offender  became  forfeited  to  thp  wojnan,  a^id  by  marriag-O  he  could 
^  i*  l^Wsk  iigaw.    ,(^ojr.  ^43  ;  Nov.  1.50.) 

VIL  Beligloa. 

Jews  and  Christians  conld  not  intermarry.  If  they  did  so,  thek*  eonnectiom  was 
illegal,  and  they  were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  adultery  {crimen  aduUerii),  This  law 
was  introdoqed  before  the  Christian  empire  was  a  /century  old,  iu  a.d^  3jB8^    {C.  1«  9, 6.) 

VIII.  The  relation  of  patron  and  freedman^ 

1.  A  patron  mig^t  marry  his  freed  woman  {liberta),  but  it  was  considered  to  evince 
«  higher  regard  for  decency  if  he  assigned  her  the  humbler  position  of  concnbine, 
'MonetUvM  ait  patrono  libert(m>  ameubinam  juai^  ptatrtm/amUiaa  habere.  (D.  25,  7, 
1,  pr. ;  C.  6,  4,  15.) 

2.  A  female  patron  oould  not  marry  her  freedmau  {libertiu).  Nor  could  a  freed- 
man  many  th«  daughter,  granddiaughter,  or  wife  of  a  patron  (pairontu).     (C  5,  4,  3.) 
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IX.  Restrictions  on  Senators. 

From  a  reference  in  Livy  (39, 19)  it  woald  seem  th*t  a  freeborn  muk  could  not 
marry  a  freedwoman.  But  owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  Boaroity  of  freeborn  women,  mar> 
riage  was  allowed  between  ingenui  (except  Senaton)  and  liberiima€f  by  the  lexJvUa 
et  Papia  Poppaea,  (D.  23,  2,  23.)  This  enactment  subjected  certain  marriages  to 
penalties,  but  does  not  appear  to  havo  made  them  nulL  (D.  23,  2,  Iff,  pr.)  It  for- 
bade a  freeborn  person  to  many  a  prostitute  {qui  palam  quae$tnm  fecitj  (I>.  23,  2, 
43,  1) ;  a  procuress  {Una)  (D.  23,  2,  43,  9;  D.  23,  2,  48,  7) ;  a  woman  condemned 
in  a  public  trial,  ue.,  one  that  ooald  be  brovgbt  by  any  informer  (damnata  pMia> 
judicio)  (D.  23,  2,  43,  10) ;  a  woman  caught  in  adultery,  though  not  condemned 
(D.  23,  2,  43,  12) ;  or  a  comic  actress  (Ulp.  Frag.  13,  2).  But  the  restrictioos  of  the 
lex  Julia  on  the  marriages  of  Senators  weie  made  fatal'  to-  these  marriages,  by  a 
Senatus  ConauUum  passed  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  and  Commodus.  (D.  23,  2,  16,  pr.) 
The  joint  effect  of  the  Ux  Jidia  and  that  Senatut  CoMultum  was  as  follows  :^- 

1.  A  Senator,  his  son,  his  son's  son,  and  his  son^s  grandson,  could  not  marry  ik 
freedwoman.  A  Senator's  son's  daughter,  or  granddanghter;  or  great-granddaughter, 
could  not  marry  a  freedman.     (D.  23,  2,  44,  pr.) 

2.  The  same  persons  could  not  marry  a  comic  actress,  nor  one  whose  father  oi» 
mother  had  acted  in  comedy.     (D.  23,  2,  44,  pr.) 

Oonstantine  extended  this  prohibition  to  the  Praefecti,  wlio  were  just  above  the 
Knights  and  below  the  Senators,  and  to  the  duumviri  in  municipalities  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  all  persons  of  the  lowest  eider  {hvemHu  aJbjeciatvt  pev^onae),  as  the^ 
daughters  of  a  procurer  or  gladiator  or  tavern-keeper.  (C.  6,  27,  1.)  This'enactment 
of  Oonstantine  was  repealed  by  Justinian,  who  allowed  the  highest  personages  to* 
marry  f  reedmen  or  others  of  low  rank,  provided  a  dowry  was  fixed  and  tha  mamage> 
settlement  was  made  in  writing  {imtrumtnta  dtftcdia),-    (Nov.  117,  6.) 

X.  Latins  and  foreigners  (Latini,  Peregrini)  eouid  nof 
marry  Roman  citizens.     (Ulp.  Frag,  5,  4.) 

Hence  some  veterans  are  usually  allowed  by  the  imperial  cotrstitutfonS) 
conubium  with  the  first  Latin  or  alien  woman  that  they  marry  after  their 
discharge.  The  offspring  of  such  a  marriage  are  Roamxi' citizens,  and  come 
under  the  poUstas  of  their  ascendants.     (G..  i,  57.) 

It  is  perfectly  certain  that  a  Romaa  citizen  and  the  alien  woman  that  he^ 
weds,  if  only  he  has  conubium  with  her,  can,  as  we  have  said  above,  contract 
a  lawful  marriage.  Their  of!spring  then  will  be  a  Roman  citizen,  and  in  the' 
faXhti' s  potestas.    (0.1,76.) 

If,  again,  a  female  Roman  citizen  marries  an:  alibn,  and  there  is*  coftu^ 
bium  between  them,  by  the  law  of  the  alien  people  the  offspring  is  an  alien 
and  his  father's  lawful  son  just  as  if  he  had  begotten  him  by  atl  alien 
wife.  Now,  however,  by  a  Senaius  Consultum  passed  at  the  instance  of 
the  late  Emperor  Hadrian,  even  though  there  is  no  conubium  between  the* 
Roman  citizen  and  her  alien  husband,  the  offspring  is  his  father's  lawful  son*. 
(G.  I,  77.) 

XL  By  the  XII  Tables,  marriages  between  Patricfans  and  Plebeians  were  pro> 
hibited,  but  only  for  a  short  time ;  for  in  B.O.  445  the  prohibition  waa  removed  on  th» 
rogation  of  the  tribime  G.  Canuleius.     (Livy^  4^  6i) 

DiTESTITIVE  FACTSr. 

A.  Voluntary,  by  the  Acts  of  the  Partiea 

A  Roman  marriage  was  at  no  time  indissoluble ;  but  it  was 
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permanent,  and  continued  for  life,  if  neither  party  wished 
sooner  to  dissolve  it.  Divorce  was  always  a  private  act ;  it 
required  the  sanction  of  no  court  of  law  ;  and  although  the 
unjustifiable  exercise  of  the  right  of  dissolving  a  marriage  was 
at  diflferent  times  visited  with  more  or  less  punishment,  yet  the 
right  was  never  denied. 

JHwriium  was  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  at  the  instance  of  either  or  both 
partiea.    (D.  50,  16,191.) 

Bepudium  was  strictly  the  dissolution  of  an  agreement  of  betrothal  {apoTualia), 
(D.  50,  16,  101,  1.) 

Sometimes  divoriium  is  taken  as  the  name  for  dissolution  of  marriage,  and  repu- 
dUim  for  the  written  bill  of  divorce  {rtpudio  misto).     (C.  5,  17,  8.) 

I.  A  marriage  could  be  dissolved  by  the  paterfamilias  of  the 
wife.  When  the  wife  passed  into  the  manus  of  her  husband,  she 
was  thereby  released  from  the  potestas  of  her  father  ;  but  when 
she  married  without  falling  under  the  manus,  she  remained  in 
the  poteatas  of  her  father.  In  the  exercise  of  his  potestas,  the 
father  could  take  his  daughter  from  her  husband  against  the 
wishes  of  both.  This  abuse  was  limited  by  a  constitution  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  who  prohibited  a  father  from  disturbing  a 
harmonious  union.  Marcus  Aurelius  added,  '*  Unless  for  very 
weighty  reasons  "  (magna  et  justa  causa  interveniente),  (C.  5, 
17,  5.) 

A  paterfamilias  could  not,  of  course,  take  away  his  daughter 
from  her  husband  if  she  were  emancipated.     (C.  5,  17,  5.) 

II.  Divorce  by  mutual  consent  {divortium  bona  gratia). 
During  the  whole  period   from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to 

Justinian,  it  appears  that  divorce  might  take  place  by  mutual 
consent  without  any  check  from  the  law  whatever.  If  husband 
and  wife  agreed  to  separate,  the  State  never  interfered.  But 
Justinian  prohibited  this  kind  of  divorce  except  in  three  cases  ; 
(1)  when  the  husband  was  impotent ;  (2)  when  either  husband 
or  wife  desired  to  enter  a  monastery  ;  and  (3)  when  either  of 
them  was  in  captivity  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  Those  that 
dissolved  a  marriage  by  pretending  to  undertake  a  vow  of 
chastity,  but  did  not  do  so,  forfeited  the  property  they  brought 
to  the  marriage  in  favour  of  their  children.  (Nov.  117,  10-12.) 
But  at  a  later  period  Justinian  enacted  that  persons  dis- 
solving a  marriage  by  mutual  consent  should  forfeit  all  their 
property  and  be  confined  for  life  in  a  monastery,  which  was  to 
receive  a  third  of  the  forfeited  property,  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  going  to  the  children  of  the  marriage.     This  severity, 

2  X 
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SO  much  at  variance  with  the  Roman  Bpirit,  indicates  the  growing 
power  of  the  clergy  {tU  nan  Dei  judicium  contemncUur).  (Nov. 
134,  11.) 

The  nephew  and  successor  of  Justinian  repealed  his  uncle's 
prohibitions,  and  restored  divorces  bona  gratia.     (Nov.  140,  1.) 

III.  Divorce  by  the  husband  alone,  or  the  wife  alone,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other. 

This  topic  may  be  considered  under  two  heads  : — 

(a.)  The  Form  of  Divorce.     (B.)  Restraints  on  Divorce. 

(A.)  The  Form  of  Divorce. 

Before  the  lex  Julia  de  adulteriis  no  special  form  was  ob- 
served ;  it  was  enough  that  the  husband  told  the  wife  or  the 
wife  the  husband  that  the  marriage  was  at  an  end.  (D.  38,  11, 
1.)  The  hufiband  generally  took  the  keys  from  his  wife,  put 
her  out  of  his  house,  gave  ber  back  her  dowry,  and  so  dissolved 
the  marriage.  The  act  might  be  done  in  the  wife's  absence. 
Cicero  divorced  his  wife  Terentia  by  letter. 

But  the  lex  Julia  de  adultenis  required  a  written  bill  of 
divorce  {libellus  repudii)  to  be  given  in  the  presence  ot  seven 
Roman  citizens  above  the  age  of  puberty  as  witnesses.  (D.  24, 
2,  9.)  The  written  record  of  the  marriage  (nuptiales  tabular) 
was  destroyed,  and  the  divorce  publicly  registered.  The  form 
of  words  employed  in  the  repudiation  was  tuas  res  tibi  habito^ 
or  tuas  res  tibi  agito.     (D.  24,  2,  2,  1.) 

The  repudiation  must  be  a  deliberate  intention  to  break  up 
the  marriage  {animo  perpetuam  constituendi  dissensionem).  (D. 
24,  2,  3.)  It  was  valid,  although  wholly  without  excuse,  so 
that  it  was  unuecessarj''  even  to  acquaint  the  other  party  with 
the  change  in  their  condition.  It  was  held  that  if  a  wife  made 
a  bill  of  divorce  in  the  presence  of  the  requisite  witnesses,  the 
marriage  was  dissolved  without  delivery  of  the  bill  to  the 
husband,  and  even  without  his  knowledge  of  it.  (C.  5,  17,  6.) 
Still  it  was  considered  proper  to  deliver  the  bill  of  divorce  to 
the  other  party.  (D.  24,  2,  2, 3.)  The  effect  of  this  rule  was, 
that  a  madman  (furiosus)  could  be  divorced,  his  consent  being 
unnecessary;  also  the  paterfamilias  of  a  lunatic  wife  could 
divorce  her  husband.  (D.  24,  2,  4  ;  D.  24,  3,  22,  9.) 
(b.)  Restraints  on  Divorce. 

Romulus  is  said  to  have  forbidden  the  repudiation  of  wives 
unless  they  were  guilty  of  adultery  or  drinking  wine,  on  pain 
of  forfeiture  of  all  the  offender's  property,  one-half  to  go  to  the 
wife,  the  other  to  Cereq.     But  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables  seem 
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to  have  recognised  freedom  of  divorce,  although  it  is  said  no 
one  took  advantage  of  the  liberty  for  500  years,  until  Sp. 
Carvilius  put  away  his  wife  for  barrenness,  by  order  of  the 
Censor.  The  only  check  on  divorce,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  Republic,  was  the  Censors,  who  probably  exercised  their 
authority  when  the  husband  made  an  unjustifiable  use  of  his 
power,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  L.  Antonius,  whose  expulsion 
from  the  Senate  they  procured  on  account  of  his  repudiating 
a  girl  he  had  married.  A  wife  in  tnanu  could  not  divorce  her 
husband  ;  but  if  he  divorced  her,  she  could  require  him  to 
release  her  from  the  manna.  Wives  not  in  manu  had  the  same 
power  of  repudiating  their  husbands  that  their  husbands  had  of 
repudiating  them. 

1.  Restraints  introduced  by  the  iex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea. 

If  the  wife  were  guilty  of  adultery,  her  husband  in  divorcing  her  wm  allowed  to 
retain  a  sixth  part  of  her  dowry  {do8) ;  if  she  had  committed  a  less  serious  fault,  the 
husband  could  retain  one-eighth.     (Ulp.  Frag.  6,  12  ;  C.  6,  1%,  24.) 

If  the  husband  were  guilty  of  adultery,  the  wife  could  demand  imme<fiaie  restitu- 
tion of  her  dowry ;  or  if  it  wm  repayable  ^t  once  (^s  lands),  then  the  annual  proceeds 
of  it  for  three  years.  If  the  fault  were  less  serious,  he  must  restore  th^  dowry  in  sis 
months  instead  of  a  year.     (Ulp.  Frag.  6,  ^3.) 

Those  penalties  ceased  if  both  sides  were  in  fault  iparia  ^enim  ddietm  nuOua 
pensatione  diaaolvuntur).  (D.  24,  3t  89.)  So  if  the  husband,  after  the  divorce,  again 
betrothed  himself  to  Jbis  former  wife  (D.  24,  3,  88),  or  brought  a  further  accusation 
against  her  SiUd  abandoned  it  (D.  48,  5,  11,  9^,  the  penalties  were  remitted. 

2.  Legislation  of  Constantine,  A.D.  331.     (C.  Th,  8,  16,  1.) 

The  lex  Julia  and  Papia  Poppaea  deprived  the  person  that  made  a  divorce  without 
cause  of  the  benefits  given  him  when  the  divorce  was  justifiable.  Constantine  began 
the  legislation  against  capricious  repudiations,  and  specified  the  causes  for  which  alone 
one  party  could  divorce  the  other  without  incurring  penalties. 

1**.  Causes  for  which  a  woman  could  repudiate  her  husband  without  blame. 

i(l)  If  he  were  guilty  of  murder  ;  or  ^2)  prepared  poisons^  or  (3)  violated 
tomb^. 

If,  for  any  other  reason — as,  e.g^  his  being  a  drunkard  (e6rie9tt«)  or  gambler 
(aieaUyr)t  or  given  to  the  company  of  loose  women  {mxdiei'cularius) — a  wife  divorced 
her  husb^d,  she  forfeited  her  dowry,  and  was  punishable  with  deportation. 

2^  Causes  for  which  a  husband  could  divorce  his  wife  without  blame. 

(1)  If  she  were  an  adulteress  ;  or  (2)  preparer  of  poisons  ;  or  (3)  a  procuress. 

If  for  any  i>thcr  reason  than  one  of  the  thre^  specified,  a  husband  divorced  his 
wife,  he  forfeited  all  interest  in  his  wife's  dowry  ;  9nd  she,  if  he  married  again,  could 
take  the  second  wife's  dowry  as  well. 

3.  Legislation  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius,  A.n.  42 L  (C.  Th. 
a,  16,  2.) 

These  emperors,   ignoring  apparently  the  constitution  <tf   Constantine,   impose 
restrictions  in  a  somewhat  different  way. 
1*.  Divorce  of  a  husband  by  a  wife. 
(I.)  If  for  grave  reasons,  or  crime  committed  by  the  husband,  the  wife  could  retain 
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her  dowry  and  the  gifts  made  to  her  by  the  huebandon  the  betrothal,  and  oonld  XBaxry 
again  after  five  yean. 

(2.)  If  only  for  breaches  of  morality  or  moderate  faults,  the  wife  forfeited  her 
dowry  and  all  interest  in  the  money  brought  by  the  husband  to  the  marriage,  and  wis 
incapable  of  marrying  again. 

(3.)  If  no  grounds  were  proved  to  exist  for  the  divorce,  the  wife  forfeited  her 
dowry  and  betrothal  presents,  might  be  deported,  and  was  incapable  of  marrying  again, 
or  of  receiving  pardon  from  the  Emperor. 

2*.  Divorce  of  a  wife  by  a  husband. 

(1.)  If  for  a  serioiA  crime,  the  husband  retained  the  wife's  dowry,  and  conld  at 
onoe  marry  again. 

(2.  y  If  for  immorality,  but  not  crime,  the  husband  gained  noue  of  the  property 
brought  by  his  wife  into  the  marriage,  but  could  at  onoe  marry  again. 

(S.)  If  for  merte  dislike,  the  husband  forfeited  the  property  he  brought  into  the 
mairiage  (donmiio  ante  nuptiat),  and  was  incapable  of  re-marrying. 

The  constitutions  of  Coostantine  and  Honorius  and  Theodosius,  although  they 
were  not  retained  in  Justinian's  code,  are  here  inserted,  to  Complete  the  histoiy  of 
legislative  restraint  en  divorce.  Whether  owing  to  their  stringenoj  or  severity,  or  to 
some  other  cause,  those  constitutions  seem  to  have  fallen  into  utter  n^lect,  and 
succeeding  legislation  of  a  milder  type  ignores  them. 

4.  Legislation:  of  Theodosius  and  YalentiihaD^  A.D.  449. 
(C.  5,  17,  8,  2,) 

1*.  A  wife  could  divorce  her  husband  without  blame  if  he  were  convicted  of  any 
of  the  following  offences  : — 

(1)  Treason ;  (2)  Adultery  ;  (3)  Homicide ;  (4)  Poisoning;  (5)  Forgery,  etc.  ;  (6) 
Violating  sepulehres  ;  (7)  Stealing  from  a  church ;  (8)  Kobbery,  or  assisting  or  har- 
bouring robbers ;  (9)  Cattle-stealing  ;  (10)  Attempting  his  wife's  life  by  poison,  the 
sword,  etc. ;  (11^  Introducing  immoral  women  to  his  house ;  ^\%)  Beating  er  whipping 
his  wife. 

If  for  any  other  than*  one  of  those  offences  a  wife  divorced  hex*  husband,  she  for- 
feited her  dowry,  and  could  not  marry  again  for  five  years. 

2".  A  husband  could  divorce  his  wife  fo#  any  of  the  above-mentioned  reasons  for 
which  she  could  divorce  him,  except  the  eletenth,  and  also  for  the  following  offences 
committed  by  the  wife:~(l.)  Going  to  dine  with  men,  not  her  relations,  without 
the  knowledge  or  against  the  wishes  of  her  husband.  (2.)  Going  from  home  at  night 
against  bis  Wishes,  without  reasonable  cause.  (S.-y  Frequenting  the  cirteus,  theatres, 
or  amphitheatre,  after  being  forbidden  by  her  husband.  To  these  were  added  by 
Justinian  (a.d.  528),  (4.)  Procuring  abortion.  (5.)  Frequenting  baths  wilh  men.  (C. 
5. 17.  11,  2.) 

If  for  any  other'  than  one  of  those  offences  a  husband  divorced  his  wife,  he  for- 
feited all  interest  in  his  wife's  dowry,  and  also  bis  own  oentributiotf  to  the  marriage 
settlement  {dorMtio  afUe  nuptias). 

5.  In  Nov.  117^  JuBtinian  repealed  the  former  constitutions, 
and  resettled  the  grounds  of  divorce. 

1*.  Divorce  of  a  husband  by  a  Wife.  Valid  grounds;  (Nov.  117,  9.) 
(1.)  The  husband's  engaging  in,  or  being  privy  to,  any  plots  against  the  Empire. 
(2.)  Attempting  his  wife's  life,  or  not  disclosing  to  her  any  plots  against  it  (3.) 
Attempting  to  induce  his  wife  to  commit  adaltery.  (4«)  Accusing  his  wife  oi 
adultery,  and  failing  to  substantiate  the  charge.  In  this  case  the  husband  was, 
moreover,  liable  to  especially  severe  fines.  (5.)  Taking  a  woman  to  live  in  the 
same  house  with  his  wife,  or  persisting  in  frequenting  any  other  house  in  the  same 
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town  with  any  woman,  after  being  warned  more  than  once  by  his  wife  or  her  parents, 
or  other  persons  of  respectability. 

If  for  any  of  those  reasons  a  wife  divorced  her  husband,  she  recovered  her  dowry, 
and  also  the  husband's  portion  {donatio  anU  nvptiat)  for  life,  with  the  reversion  of  it 
to  her  children  ;  if  she  had  no  children,  it  became  her  absolute  property. 

If  for  any  other  reason  a  wife  divorced  her  husband,  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tatioA  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  applied. 

2".  Divorce  of  a  wife  by  a  husband.     (Nov.  117,  8.) 

(1.)  If  the  wife  knows  of  any  plots  against  the  Empire,  and  does  not  disclose  them 
to  her  husband.  (2.)  Adultery  by  the  wife.  Severe  penalties  were  added  in  this 
case.  (3.)  Attempting  her  husband's  life,  or  concealing  any  plots  against  it  {i.) 
ITrequenting  banquets  or  baths  with  men,  against  the  orders  of  her  husband.  (5.) 
Remaining  from  home  against  the  wishes  of  her  husband,  unless  with  her  own 
parents,  or  unless  her  husband  drives  her  out  (6.)  Going  to  the  circus,  theatre^  or 
amphitheatre,  without  the  knowledge  or  after  the  express  prohibition  of  her  husband. 

If  for  any  of  those  reasons  a  husband  divorces  his  wife,  he  can  retain  her  dowry 
altogether  if  there  are  no  children ;  and  for  his  life  if  there  are,  the  dowry  going  on 
his  death  to  them. 

If  for  any  other  reason  a  husband  divorces  his  wife,  he  is  Uable  ond^r  the  ^astl- 
tution  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian. 

It  seems  strange  that,  with  so  much  legislation,  it  should 
have  escaped  the  Roman  Emperors  that  there  was  a  very  short 
and  easy  road  to  the  goal  they  were  toiling  after  through  such 
a  wilderness  of  penalties.  The  simple  plan  would  have  been 
to  make  a  divorce  void  unless  it  were  with  the  consent  of  both 
parties,  or  for  one  of  the  reasons  enumerated  with  so  much 
particularity  in  the  Code  and  Novels.  In  one  case  only  does 
this  plan  seem  to  have  been  adopted'  Justinian,  following  in 
the  steps  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Diocletian,  raade  the  consent 
of  the  husband's  or  wife's  father  or  mother  indispensable  to 
the  validity  of  the  divorce,  wheo  the  father  or  mother  had 
advanced  the  dowry  (dos\  and  it  would  be  forfeited  by  an 
unreasonable  divorce.  If,  however,  the  divorce  would  not 
injure  the  parents,  their  consent  was  uot  required.  (Nov.  22, 
19.) 

ProvisionB  in  regard  to  tlie  Children  of  those  Divorced, 

1.  The  earliesfc  legal  provision  for  the  settlement  of  children 
after  the  divorce  of  their  parents  seems  to  be  a  constitution  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian.  (0.  5,  24, 1.)  It  states  that  there 
was  no  law  compelling  the  judge  (judex)  in  such  a  case  to 
give  the  male  children  to  the  father,  and  the  female  children  to 
the  mother  ;  the  judge  could  act  according  to  his  discretion. 

2.  Justinian  enacted  that  the  divorce  of  parents  should  in  no 
way  impair  the  legal  rights  of  their  children,  or  affect  their 
right  to  inherit  from  their  father,  or  to  require  aliment  from  h' 

If  the  father  were  guilty  of  an  offence  justifying  his  v 
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divorcing  him,  and  she  remained  unmarried,  the  children  were 
to  be  given  into  her  custody,  and  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the 
father  ;  but  if  the  mother  were  guilty,  the  father  had  the  right 
of  custody.  If  he  were  poor,  and  unable  to  support  them,  and 
the  mother  was  rich,  she  was  obliged  to  take  them  and  maintain 
them.     (Nov.  117,  7.) 

a  Involuntary  Divestitive  Facts, 

I.  Death  of  the  husband  or  wife.     (D.  24,  2, 1.) 

II.  Loss  of  liberty  by  either  husband  or  wife.  (D.  49,  15, 12, 
4.)  But  after  five  years  since  the  captive  was  last  known  to  be 
alive,  his  wife  eould  marry  again  without  divorcing  her  captive 
husband. 

Mere  loss  of  citizenship  (aquae  et  ignis  inferdictio)  did  not 
dissolve  the  marriage,  unless  the  wife  or  husband  desired  to  give 
up  the  marriage  (at  nan  muiat  uxoris  affectionem),     (C.  5,  17, 1.) 

CO]}fCVBiNATm. 

Under  the*  name  of  Con&ubtnatua  there  existed  during  the 
Empire  an  institution  that  bote  a  close  resemblance  to  mar- 
riage. II  was  a  monogamous  relation  ;  a  man  could  not  have 
two  concubinesi  of  a  wife  and  a  concubine,-  at  the  same  time. 
(Paul,  Sentv  2,  10,  1 ;  Ci  5,  26,  1)  It  was  not  less  permanent 
than  marriage,  fof  marriage  could  be  dissolved  by  either  party  at 
pleasure.-  It  was  rfegarded,  however,  as  a  lower  kind  of  union, 
especially  on  the  side  of  the  woman.  A  married  woman  had  a 
higher  position  {^ignita^  (D.  32,-  49,  4),  implying  on  the  part 
of  her  husband  a  warmer  degree  of  aflFection  (diiectus).  (Paul, 
Sent.  2,  20,.  1.)?  The*  offspring  of  Stich  a  union  were  not  under 
the  potestas'  of  their  father,  and  that  circumstance  constitutes  a 
broad  difierence  between  concubinage  and  marriage.  Under 
the  Christian  Emperors,  the  offspring  could,  however,  be 
brought  under  the  potestas  by  a  subsequent  marriage  of  the 
parents.     (Legitimatio  per  subsequens  matrimonium,) 

In  some  respects  concubinage  was  a  freer  institution.  Thus, 
although  persons  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature  to  intermarry 
could  not  live  in  concubinage  (D.  23,  2,  56 ;  D.  25,  7,  1,  3),  yet 
those  whose  marriage  was  forbidden  only  by  the^iw  civiU  could 
enter  into  concubinage.  (D.  25,  7,  5.)  Freeborn  men  could 
have  freedwomen  as  concubines  at  a  time  when  thev  were  for- 
bidden  to  marry  them.  (D.  25,  7,  3,  pr.)  Again,  it  was  con- 
sidered more  respectable  for  a  patronus  to  have  his  liherta  as  a 
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concubine  than  as  a  wife.  So  a  president  of  a  province  could 
take  a  native  of  the  province  as  a  concubine,  but  not  as  a  wife. 
In  this  instance,  the  object  was  to  prevent  rapacious  presidents 
getting  possession  of  women's  property  as  dowry  by  marrying 
them.     (D.  25,  7^  5.) 

BETROTHAL  (SPONSALIA). 

Serviuis  Sulpicius  Rufus  gives  an-  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  betrothal  took  place  in  Latium.  He  that  intended  to 
marry  a  woman,  stipulated  with  the  person  that  was  to  give 
her  in  marriage  that  he  would  do  so,  and  on  his  part  promised 
{spondebaiy  to  martry  her.  The  girl  thus  promised  was  called 
sponsoy  the  man  that  promised  to  marry  her  gponsus.  If  there 
was  a  failure  on  either  side,  an  action  lay  {actio  ex  sponsu)^ 
and  the  jiidge,  if  there  was  no  good  reason  against  the  mar- 
riage of  the  parties,  condemned  the  promise-breaker  in  damages 
according  to  the  value  of  the  match  to  the  person  disappointed. 
This  was  the  law  in  Latium  until  the  right  of  citizenship 
was  conferred  oA  it  by  the  kx  Julia.  This  sort  of  betrothal 
appears  not  to  have  been  confined  to  Latium,  but  to  have 
been  anciently  observed  also  in  Rome. 

In  the  Digest  we  find  nothing  of  the  form  of  stipulation 
except  the  name  (sponsalia,  ap^isus,  sponsa)} 

To  a  certain  extent  betrothal  put  the  beti'othed  in  very 
much  the  same  position  as  if  they  were  married  ;  but  the  single 
duty  of  the  sponsuarixnA  the  sponsa  was  within  a  reasonable  time 
to  proceed  to  carry  out  the  marriage. 

The  reciprocal  promises  of  any  man  and  woman,  arid  of  those, 
if  any,  under  whose  potestasr  they  were,  made  the  contract  of 
betrothal  without  any  further  ceremony,  without  writing  or 
witnesses.     (D.  23,  1,  4,  pr.) 

The  consent  of  the  betrothed  persons  was  necessary,  but 
they  were  presumed  to  consent  if  they  did  not  actively  oppose 
tht\i  paterfamilias,     (D.  23,  1,  13  ;  D.  23,  1,  12,  pr.) 

A  daughter,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  oppose  her  father, 
unless  the  person  to  whom  he  asked  to  betroth  her  was  of 
immoral  character  or  low  position.     (D.  23,  1,  12,  1.) 


^  Spontalia  is  the  proposal  and  reciprocal  promise  of  a  future  marriage.  {Spon* 
mlia  sunt  mentio  et  repromiano  nuptiarum  futurarum.)     (D.  23,  1,  I.) 

The  name  is  derived  from  ^ndeo,  because  anciently  betrothals  were  made  by 
Btipttlation.     (D.  23,  1,  2.) 
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Not  only  the  consent  of  the  paterfamilias  of  each  of  the 
betrothed  was  necessary,  but  of  the  tutor  and  mother  of  one 
that  was  sui  juris,     (C.  5,  4,  1.) 

The  contract  was  terminated  by  the  death  or  renunciation  of 
either  sponsus  or  sponsa.  (C.  5,  1,  1.)  The  form  was,  **  I  will 
not  avail  myself  of  your  bargain"  {conditiane  tua  nan  utory 
(D.  24,  2,  2,  2.) 

By  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea,  if  the  marriage  did  not 
take  place  within  two  years,  unless  for  special  reasons,  the  con- 
tract of  betrothal  was  at  an  end.  The  reasons  were  ill-health 
of  the  sponsus  or  sponsa,  the  death  of  parents,  or  necessary  and 
distant  journeys.     (D.  23,  1, 17  ;  C,  5,  1,  2.) 

In  Latium  we  find  the  actio  ex  sponsu  giving  damages  in 
proportion  to  the  yalue  of  the  marriage  to  the  party  disap- 
pointed. But  in  Rome  there  sieems  to  have  been  no  action  for 
the  naked  promise  of  a  future  n^arriage.  The  same  object  was, 
however,  accomplished  in  another  way.  Earnest  (arrhae)  of  a 
substantial  kind  was  usually  given  at  the  time  of  making  the 
betrothal,  and  was  forfeited  if  the  other  side  failed,  without 
good  gi'ounds,  to  carry  out  the  promise. 

Arrhae  Sponsalitiae  consisted  of  a  present  by  the  sponsut  to 
his  sponsa  or  her  father,  or  by  the  sponsa  to  the  spotisus,  made 
on  condition  that  if  the  marriage  was  for  a  good  reason 
broken  off  it  should  be  returned ;  if  ivithout  a  good  reason, 
forfeited  to  the  innocent  party.  (C.  5,  1,  3.)  If  the  marriage 
were  broken  off  through  the  fault  of  the  sponsa^  she  was  bound 
to  restore  the  betrothal  gift,  along  with  a  penalty  of  fourfold 
its  value.  (C.  Th.  3,  5,  6.)  This  was  reduced  to  a  penalty  of 
the  value  of  the  gift,  by  Leo  and  Anthemius.  (C.  5, 1,  5, 1 ; 
C.  1,  4,  16.)  But  if  there  were  grounds  for  breaking  off  the 
match,  as  impotency,  diversity  of  religious  sect,  looseness  of 
conversation,  or  extravagance,  this  penalty  was  not  enforced. 
Justinian  gave  the  same  permissipn  to  peraons  desiring  to  enter 
on  a  life  of  religion  ;  each  party  being  required  to  return  the 
betrothal  present.     (C.  1,  3,  56.) 

lY.—TUTELA  TMPUBERUM. 

We  learn  from  Gains  that  there  was  much  dispute  among  the 
Roman  jurists  as  to  the  proper  classification  of  the  different 
species  of  tutelae. 

From  this  it  is  plain  how  many  forms  of  tutdia  there  are.    But  if  we  are 
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'  ■  ^^  r .  to  ask  into  how  many  kinds  these  forms  are  to  be  drawn  out,  the  discussion 

^-*.r  izj  ^'  will  be  a  long  one ;  for  on  that  point  the  old  writers  were  very  doubtful. 

~  The  subject  is  one  that  has  been  fully  handled  by  us,  and  with  great  care, 


*    •:*' 


f^  £  Mucius ;  others  three,  as  did  Servius  Sulpicius  ;  others  two,  as  Labeo ; 
while  others  have  believed  that  there  are  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  forms. 
(G.  I,  188.) 

The  question  here  raised  is  very  unimportant,  as  it  relates  only  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  investitive  facts.    The  office  of  ttttor  vas  the  same,  in  whatsoever  manner  he 
!:»  iTr/M-         was  appointed,  and  it  is  improper  to  speak  of  different  species  of  tutelae,  which  are, 
licJt^         in  fact,  nothing  more  than  dij^erc^it  ways  of  appointing  tutores, 

I 

Let  us  pass  now  to  another  division.  Of  the  persons  not  t'n  potesiate  \in 
r*'  >  (f  <m;n  tnanu  or  in  mancipio]  some  are  either  in  tulela  or  under  a  curator  ;  others 
,.   "^      "  ■  are  bound  by  neither  of  those  legal  ties.     L<et  us  look,  therefore,  to  those  in 

'"  /'   *J ^         tutela^  or  under  ^  curator;   for  thus  we  shall  understand  about  the  other 
^o  acuz  persons  that  are  bound  by  neither  tie.    And  first  let  us  look  narrowly  at 

*  od/ect^  those  in  tutela.    (J.  i,  ^3,  pr. ;  G.  i,  142-143.) 

hag  I  Definition. 

^'itboji  Tutela  is,  as  Servius  defined  it,  a  right  .^nd  power  over  a  free  person  {in 

capite  iiberd),  given  and  allowed  by  the  jus  civile  in  order  to  protect  him 

^ujf  to  while  by  reason  of  his  ajge  he  is  unable  to  defend  himself.^     Tuiores^  again, 

D5flfe  *^^  those  that  have  that  force  and  power,  and  take  their  name  from  the  fact. 

They  are  called  tutores,  therefore,  as  being  protectors  {tuitores)  and  de- 
fenders, just  as  aeditui  are  so  called  because  they  protect  sacred  buildings 

^^  (fledes).     (J.  I,  13,  I.) 

Tiu-  TutoreSy  too,  who  are  liable  to  the  remedy  for  tuUUiy  are  understood  to 

be  bound  not  strictly  ex  contractu^ — for  there  can  be  no  business  contract 
between  tutor  and  pupillus.  Undoubtedly,  too,  they  aie  not  liable  ex  mate- 
ficio.  They  seem,  therefore,  to  be  liable  quasi  ex  contractu.  Further,  in 
this  there  are  actions  o^)en  to  both  parties.  Not  only  has  the  pupillus  an 
actio  tutelae  against  the  tutor^  but  the  tutor  also  has  an  actio  contraria 
tutelae  against  the  pupillus  if  he  has  spent  anything  on  his  property  or 
become  bound  for  him,  or  if  he  has  bound  his  own  property  as  security  to 
hi$  creditor.    (J.  3,  27,  2.) 

Children  under  puberty  are  in  tutela  by  the  law  of  every  State.  For  it 
is  agreeable  to  natural  reason,  that  a  person  not  of  full  age  should  be  guided 
by  the  tutela  of  some  one  else^.  There  is,  indeed,  almost  no  State  in  which 
parents  are  not  allowed  to  give  their  children  under  puberty  a  tutor  by  will ; 
although,  as  we  have  said  above,  Roman  citizens  alone  have  their  children 
in  thtir  potestas.    (G.  i,  189.) 

That  children  under  the  age  of  puberty  should  be  in  tutela,  is  fitting  by 
the  JUS  naturale,  so  that  he  that  is  not  of  full  age  should  be  guided  by 
another's  tutela,    (J.  i,  20,  6.) 

I  >  Est  autem  tutela,  ut  Servius  definivit,jus  aepotestas  in  capite  libero  ad  tuendum 

eum,  qui  propter  aetaUm  se  drfendere  nequit,  jure  civUi  data  ac  permissa.     (J.  1,  13,  1.) 
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I'here  appears  at  first  sight  a  contradiction  between  J.  1,  18,  1,  and  J.  1,  20,  6; 
6.  1, 189,  the  first  passage  ascribing  tutda  to  jua  civile  and  the  second  XojuM  naiwnk. 
TuUUif  as  an  institution  of  Romui  law,  has  chantcteristics  peculiar  to  Rome ;  but 
guardianship  of  minors,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  a  necessary  institution  in  eToy 
system  of  law.  The  conflict  brings  out  the  unreality  and  worthlessness  of  the  mod) 
vaunted  distinction  lietween  juM  civile  on  the  one  hand,  and  ju9  ffetUium  andjM 
mUurale  on  the  other. 

The  definition  of  Servius  omits  two  elements  that  eught  to  be  included.  It  does 
not  mention  the  fact  that  a  tutda  was  a  public  office  or  duty  {pMieum  muntUfjut 
publicum)  (D.  26,  7,  5,  7),  which  the  person  duly  appointed  oould  ilbt  nfuse  to  nnder- 
take  ;  nor  that  it  was  an  unpaid  office.  Although  tutoret  could  not  eharge  for  their 
services  (D.  26,  7,  S3,  8),  still  they  could  accept  a  reward  from  the  person  that 
appointed  them.  When  a  testator's  freedmao  was  appointed  tMor  in  consequence  of 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  property  of  thepuptl/tet,  the  other  tutoret  might  give  hi>n 
an  allowance  for  his  support  (oZtmenta),  or  salary,  when  without^  this  asaistanoe  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  pupiUus,     (>D^  27,  3v  I,  7. ) 

A  tiUela  is  the  public  and  unpaid  duty  imposed  by  the  civil 
law  on  one  or  more  person»  of  managing  the  affairs  and 
supplementing  the  legal  deficiencies  (et  negotut  grei^uni  et  attctori- 
tatem  interponwit,  Ulp.  Frag.  12,  25)  of  a  person  sui  jurist^  under 
the  age  of  puberty.  Puberty  i»  twelve  ye^rs  for  girls  and 
fourteen  for  boys. 

It  is  opposed  to  a  curatorship  (ntro,  curaiio)  in  r^pect  bot&  of  the  powers  of  the 
tutor  and  of  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  is  made.  A  cura  is  either  not  for  persons 
under  the  age  of  puberty,  or  if  so,  not  generally,  but  only  for  some  particular  parp(«« 
or  object  {non  pei-aonae  sed  rei  vel  causae  datur. ) 

A  tuior  when  appointed  is  believed  to  be  appointed  to  look  after  the 
entire  patrimony-     (J.  i.  25,  17.) 

It  is  contrasted  with  potestas  in  this  respect,  that  whereas  the  powers  of  the  pater- 
famUias  are  of  the  nature  of  ownership,  the  powers  of  the  tuAor  are  given  him  in  tract 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  pupillut,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to'  reap  any  pewonsl 
advantage  from  their  exercise.     {Lucrum  fmxre  ex  tutela  noneld)et).     (D.  26,  7,  58,  pr.) 

In  the  earliest  form  of  tutda^  that  of  the  next  agnates  [agfuUi),  the  tutaret 
succeeded  for  their  own  benefit  The  tutda  was  given  to  them;  because  they  got 
the  property  of  tha pupillut  in  the  event  of  his  death.  (I>.  26,  4,  1,  pr.)  The  heir 
was  the  tutor.^  But  there  seems  no  trace  of  anything  like  guardianship  in  chivalry, 
where  the  guardian  took  all  the  profits^  merely  allowing  his  ward  a  maintenance. 
At  all  events,  in  the  Digest,  the  rule  admits  no  exception,  that  a  tutefa  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pupiUus,  not  of  the  tiUor. 

Rights  and  Duties.- 
First  Case  (One  Tutom) 

A.  Duties  of  Tutor. 

I.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  tutof  io  give  hi^  consent  to  all  such 
legal  acts  of  the  pupillua  as  without  such  consent  are  insufficient 

^  Quo  tutela  redit,  eo  hereditaa  pervenitj  nisi  cum  foeminae  heredcM  inUradtinL  (D. 
50,  17,  73,  pr.) 
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to  bind  the  pupillus  (interponere  auctoritatem) ;  provided  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  puptllus  ao  to  bind  himself.     (D.  26,  7,  10.) 

AwioriUu  is  derived  from  amgto^  I  inoreMe ;  and  it  meaas  that  the  tutor  fiUi  up 
whftt  is  wanting  in  the  legal  eapacity  oIYob  pupiaui. 

The  duty  of  the  tutor  may  be  considered  under  the  following 
heads: — (1)  the  legal  incapacities  of  the  pupillus;  (2)  how 
far  the  tutor  could  make  up  the  defects  ;  (3)  in  what  way  the 
tutor  must  give  his  consent ;  and  (4)  the  liability  of  the  tutor  if 
he  improperly  gave  or  refused  his  consent. 

1.  The  legal  incapacities  of  the  pupillits. 

The  authority  of  the  tu^or  is  iir  some  cases  necessary  for  the  frnpiUus^  in 
some  it  is  not.  For  it  has  been  held  that  he  may  better  his  condition  even 
without  that  authority  ;  but  he  cannot  make  it  worse  without  the  authority 
of  his  tutor.  Hence  in  those  cases  that  give  rise  to  obligations  on  both  sides 
—sale  for  instance,  letting  on  hire,*  mandate,  or  deposit — if  the  authority  of 
the  tutor  does  not  come  in,  then  those  that  contract  with  the  puptllus  are 
themselves  bounds  but  he  is  not  in  turn  bound  to  them.  If  he  stipulates 
that  anything  shall  be  given  him,  the  authority  of  the  tutor  is  not 
needed ;  but  if  he  promises  anything  to  some  one  else,  it  is  needed  (J. 
I,  21,  pr.) 

The  pupiUui  contd  not  manumit  a  atave  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor,  as  well 
M  the  approval  of  the  council  required  by  the  Ux  j^Ua  SctUia  (D.  40,  2,  24),  nor 
pay  a  debt  that  he  awed,  because  that  was  a  sort  of  alienation  of  his  property.  (D. 
26,  8,  9,  2.> 

I^  therefore,  z  pupillus  gives  anyone  money  on  loan  without  authority 
from  his  tutor^  he  contracts  no  obligation,  because  he  does  not  make  the 
money  the  property  of  the  receiver.  The  actual  coins,  therefore,  wherever 
tliey  may  be,  he  can  reclaim  by  vindicatio  [by  stating  (that  is)  in  the  inteniio 
that  they  are  hrs  ex  jure  Quiritium\  If  the  coins  lent  have  been  spent  by 
the  receiver  in  good  faith,  they  can  be  recovered  by  a  condictio;  if  in  bad 
faith,  by  an  actio  ad  exhibendum  [just  as  if  he  still  possessed  them.  But  it 
is  questioned  whether  he  ean  demand  the  coins  given  on  loan  from  the 
receiver,  if  he  in  turn  has  alienated  them  in  good  faith  to  a  third  party  ;  since 
he  seems  by  the  very  fact  of  aiienatioa  to  have  been  enriched].  (J.  2,  8,  2  ; 
G.  2,  82,  as  restored.) 

But,  on  the  contrary,  anything  can  be  rightly  given  to  ili^  pupillus  (male  or 
female)  without  authority  from  the  tutor.  If,  therefore,  a  debtor  pays  the 
pupiiluSy  the  authority  of  the  tutor  \s  needed  to  set  him  free.  [For  though 
the  money  is  made  the*  property  of  the  pupillus,  yet  the  pupillus  cannot 
dissolve  any  obligation''  witAiout  the  authority  of  his  tutor;  because  he  is 
allowed  to  alienate  nothing  without  that  authority.]  AH  this  is  settled  on 
grounds  of  the  plainest  reason  in  a  constitution  addressed  to  the  advocates 
of  Caesarea  at  the  suggestion  of  the  very  eminent  Tribonian  Quaestor  of  our 
sacred  palace.  The  arrangements  thus  published  are  as  follows  : — It  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  debtor  oi  2^  pupillus  to  pay  the  tutor  or  curator,  provided  he  is 
first  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  opinion  of  a  judge,  publicly  given  free  of  all 
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cost.  If  this  course  is  followed,  and  if  both  the  judge  declares  his  assent 
and  the  debtor  pays,  the  very  fullest  security  attends  such  a  payment.  If, 
however,  the  payment  is  made  in  some  other  fashion  than  the  one  arranged 
by  us,  the  pupillus  may  still  be  repelled  by  the  excepHo  dolt  mali  if  he 
demands  the  same  sum  of  money  while  he  either  has  the  money  safe  or  has 
been  enriched  thereby.  But  if  he  has  either  spent  it  wrongly  or  lost  it  by 
theft,  the  exceptio  dolt  mali  will  do  the  debtor  no  good  ;  for  he  will  none  the 
less  be  condemned  because  he  paid  the  money  recklessly,  and  not  in  accord- 
ance with  our  arrangements.    (J.  2,  8,  2  ;  G.  2,  84.) 

On  the  contrary,  again,  a  pupillus  (male  or  female)  cannot  make  a  pay- 
ment without  authority  from  the  tutpr.  For  what  he  pays  does  not  become 
the  receiver's  property,  because  he  is  flowed  to  alienate  nothing  without 
the  authority  of  the  tutor,    (J.  2,  8,  2  ;  G.  2,  84.) 

Exceptions. — (1.)  Although  eLpupilbts  co«ld  neither  buy  nor 
Bell  without  the  consent  of  hie  tutor  so  as  to  give  a  good  title  to 
the  purchaser,  yet  he  was  responsible  to  the  extent  to  which 
he  had  gained  by  the  transaction  (in  quantum  locupletior  foetus 
est).  (D.  26,  8,  5,  1  ;  D.  44,  4,  4,  4.)  He  could  not  keep  what 
he  had  bought  and  refuse  payment,  or  demand  back  what  he 
had  sold  without  giving  up  the  money  paid  for  ijb.  (D.  44, 
1,4.) 

In  like  manner,  although  a  pupillus  could  not  make  a  valid 
discharge  to  his  creditor,  yet  if  the  latter  had,  in  igporance  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  pupillus^  accepted  payment  and  used  the 
money,  the  debt  was  fully  extinguished.     (D.  26,  8,  9,  2.) 

Penons  imder  puberty  are  not  liali^le  jto  an  actio  jcommodati^  because  no  pupiUuM 
can  enter  into  this  contract  without  the  authority  of  his  tutor.  So  entirely  is  this 
the  case,  that  even  if,  after  reaching  the  age  of  puberty,  he  admits  fraud  or  negligence, 
he  is  not  liable  to  this  action  ;  because  it  could  not  stand  at  the  first.  (D.  13, 6, 1, 2.) 
But  if  the  pupUlus  has  made  profits,  an  actio  commodaii  utUis  ought  to  be  given, 
according  to  the  rescript  of  Antoninus  Pius.    {D.  13,  6,  3,  pr.) 

It  was  questioned  whether  an  actio  dqpoaiti  eould  be  given  against  a  pupUhu  with 
whom  something  had  been  deposited  mthout  authority  from  the  tutor.  The  correct 
opinion  was,  that  if  the  deposit  was  made  with  a  person  old  enough  to  be  capable  of 
fraud,  or  if  he  were  guilty  of  fraud,  then  An  action  could  be  brought ;  for,  of  coune, 
so  far  as  he  has  made  profits  {quantwn  locupletior  factui  et(),  Ji/n  action  is  given  against 
him,  even  though  no  fraud  has  come  in.     (D.  16,  8,  1,  15.) 

(2.)  In  certain  cases,  even  for  his  own  benefit,  a  pupillus 
could  not  act  without  the  consent  ot  his  tutor,  (D.  26,  8,  9,  3  ; 
D.  26,  8, 11.) 

He  cannot  enter  on  an  inheritance,  nor  ask  bonorum  possession  nor  take 
an  inheritance  under  a  trust  {ex Jideicofnmisso\  except  by  authority  from  the 
tutor;  and  this  though  he  might  gain  by  so  doing,  and  could  in  no  case  lose. 

(J.  1,21,1.) 

If  the  child  was  over  seven  years  of  age,  he  himself,  with  the  sanction  of  the  UUor 
entered  on  the  inheritance,  or  sought  the  honorum  pouessio  ;  if  he  was  under  that  age, 
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the  tutor  was  authorised,  by  a  oonstitutioo  of  Thedosius  and  Valentiniaii,  (a.d. 
426),  to  enter  on  a  hereditat  or  petition  for  a  po9$e»iio  honorum  in  the  name  of  the 
pupU  as  his  agent.     (C.  6, 18,  S  ;  C.  6, 18,  4.) 

2.  To  what  extent  did  the  authority  of  the  tutor  remove  the 
incapacity  of  the  pupillua  to  bind  himself? 

The  turning  point  was  when  children  had  completed  their 
seventh  year.  After  that  age  they  had  intellecttis,  and  were  cap- 
able of  taking  an  intelligent  part  in  the  formalities  of  the  law  ; 
but  they  did  not  posaeBS  judicium ;  they  were  not  able  to  judge 
whether  it  was  for  their  interest  to  undertake  any  obligation. 
Generally  speaking,  as  in  the  case  of  inheritance  above  cited,  a 
child  after  seven  years  of  a:gef  made  the  stipulation  or  acted  in 
any  other  legal  transaction,  the  tittai^  supplying  the  element  of 
judicium  in  which  he  was  wanting.  But  under  that  age  he 
could  not  act,  and  t^hateVer  could  be  done  for  him  must  be 
done  by  the  tutor  alone.  (But  see  I>.  27,  8,  1,  15.)  The  tutor, 
in  such  cases.  Was  an  agent,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  civil  law 
with  great  reluctance  admitted  the*  representation  of  one  free 
person  by  another^  Ulpian  tells  us  that  in  his  day  the  repre- 
sentation was  allowed  in  actione  or  suits  (D.  26,  7,  1,  2) ;  but 
the  final  step  to  enforce  judgment  (actio  judicatt)  was  taken 
directly  for  of  against  the  pxipillus.     (D.  26,  7,  2,  pr.) 

There  ia  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  application  of  the  terms  used 
with  reference  to  the  line  drawn  at  seven  years  of  age.  Theophilus  tells  us  (Theoph. 
Inst.  3, 19,  9)  that  three  stages  must  be  reckoned.  (1)  Infancy  {infantes)  in  the  literal 
sense,  when  the  children  c&nnot  speak  ;  (2)  infantiae  prozimi  (next  to  infancy)  are 
those  that  can  apeak,  but  have  not  passed  their  seventh  year.  These  were  considered 
to  have  no  understanding  {intelltctus),  (3)  Pubertati  proximi  (next  to  puberty)  are 
children  from  the  beginning  of  their  eighth  year  until  they  have  passed  the  age 
of  puberty.  Elsewhere  the  age  of  infanaey  (^t  fari  lum  potsurU)  is  spoken  of  as 
extending  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  year.  (D.  26,  7,  1,  2 ;  C.  6,  30,  18,  pr.)  In 
this  case,  what  is  meant  by  infantiae  proximui  and  pubertati  prozimus  f  One  view  is 
that  a  male  child  is  infantiae  proximus  up  to  ten  and  a-half  years,  and  a  female  child 
np  to  nine  and  a-half  yeai^.  This  ntsult  is  attained  by  dividing  the  time  equally 
between  seven  and*  the  age  of  puberty.  Anothei^  view  is  that  a  child  was  infantiae 
proximui  for  one  year  after  infantiOf  and  puberteUi  proximus  for  one  year  before 
puberty  ;  the  intervening  space  having  no  distinctive  name.  Between  these  views  our 
information  does  not  warrant  ne  in'  arriving  at  any  decision. 

EXCJEPTIGN./— The  consent  of  the  tutor  does  not  give  validity 
to  the  act  of  the  pupillua^  if  the  effect  is  to  benefit  the  tutor} 

Formerly,  when  the  /f^'s'  actiones  were  in  use,  there  was  another  case  in 
which  a  tutor  was  appointed — when,  namely,  such  a  proceeding  was  to  be 

^  RefftUa  est  juris  ciyilis ;  in  rem  suam  auctorem  tutorem  fieri  non  posse.  (B.  26, 
8, 1,  pr.) 
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taken  between  a  tutor  and  the  woman  or  pupillus  under  him.  For  no  tutor 
could  give  an  authority  in  what  afTected  himself ;  another,  therefore,  was 
appointed  to  authorise  the  action  to  be  carried  through.  This  latter  was 
called  a  praetorian  tutor ^  because  the  urban  Prsetor  appointed  him.  Now 
since  the  legis  actiones  have  been  taken  away,  some  think  this  kind  of  tutor 
is  needless ;  but  one  is  still  usually  given  in  any  statutory  proceedings 
{iegitimo  judicto).     (G.  i,  184.) 

If  judicial  proceedings  are  to  be  taken  between  a  tutor  ^xA  pupillus^  since 
a  tutor  cannot  give  his  authority  in  what  affects  himself,  there  is  appointed 
in  his  room,  not  a  praetorian  tutor  as  formerly,  but  a  curator.  He  comes  in 
to  carry  through  the  proceedings,  and  when  they  have  been  carried  through 
he  ceases  to  be  curator.     (J.  i,  21,  3.) 

The  rule  is  equally  strict  when  the  benefit  does  not  accrue  to 
the  tutor  himself,  but  to  \}\a  faterfamilica  or filiusfamilias.  (D.  26, 
8,  7,  2.)  But  a  tutor  may  buy  from  his  pupillus  :  (!)  when  the 
property  is  sold  by  a  creditor  (D.  26,  8,  5,  5) :  and  (2)  when 
the  sale  is  of  a  portion  of  the  property  that  the  tutor  does  not 
manage,  with  the  consent  of  the  managing  tutor.     (D.  26,  8,  6.) 

3.  How  the  authority  (auctoritas)  of  the  tutor  must  be  given. 

A  tutor  ought  to  give  his  authority  at  once  while  the  business  is  going  on, 
and  in  person,  if  he  thinks  it  for  the  good  of  th/t  pu/^'/tun^  An  authority  put 
in  afterwards  or  by  letter  is  void.     (J.  i,  2j,  2.) 

It  must  also  be  unconditional  (D.  26,  8,  8)  an4  free.  If  the  tutor  refused  his 
assent,  he  could  not  be  compelled  to  give  way,  but  was  of  course  liable  in  damages  if 
his  refusal  was  unreasonable  and  prejudicial  to  the  pupiUus.    (D.  26,  8, 17.) 

His  signature  to  a  written  instrument  was  not  necessary,  although  a  tiUor  should 
sign  all  writings  to  remove  doubt.  (D.  26,  8,  20. )  The  consent  was  given  orally, 
in  most  cases,  by  interrogation.  The  tutor  was  asked  whether  he  consented  {aH 
auctor  huic  rei  esstt) ;  but  although  no  formal  question  was  put,  if  he  in  fact  con- 
sented, the  transaction  was  valid.     (D.  26,  8,  8.) 

4.  Consequences  to  the  tutor  of  improperly  giving  or  with- 
holding his  authority. 

The  tutor,  in  giving  or  withholding  his  authority  to  the  acts  of 
his  pM/?t7/u«,  was  bound  to  keep  in  view  solely  the  advantage 
of  the  pupillue,  and  to  study  his  interests  with  all  the  care  of  a 
prudent  man.     (D.  26,  7.,  33,  pr.) 

A.  (a  pupillug),  with  the  consent  of  B.  (his  tutor),  bought  land  of  C,  whose  property 
was  then  forfeited  by  a  judicial  sentence.  A.  was  evicted.  If  B.  knew  that  C.*8 
property  was  forfeited,  he  must  make  good  the  loss  to  A. .;  but  if  he  did  not  know, 
then  he  was  not  r^^sponsible.     (D.  26,  ,7,  57,  1 . ) 

So  if  the  pupiUuSy  with  the  consent  of  his  tutor,  makes  a  free  gift  of  any  of  his 
property  to  persons  to  whom  he  is  under  no  customary  obligation  to  make  such  gifts, 
the  tutor  must  pay  back  the  value  of  the  gifts.     (D.  %7,  8,  1,  2.) 

II.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  tutor  to  manage  the  property  of  his 
pupillus,     (D.  26, 7,  1,  pr.)     The  management  of  the  property 
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included  DumeroxiB  duties,  the    principal   of   which    are   here 
enumerated. 

1.  Before  meddling  in  any  way  with  the  property,  the  tutor 
was  bound  to  make  a  complete  inventory.  (C.  5,  51,  13.)  If 
he  entered  on  the  management  of  the  estate  without  first 
making  an  inventory,  his  couduct  was  held  to  be  fraudulent, 
unless  he  had  a  very  strong  excuse.     (D.  26,  7,  7,  pr.) 

2.  To  sell  perishable  things.  (D.  26,  7,  7,  1.)  A  Senatus 
Consultum,  of  the  time  of  Severus,  prohibited  the  alienation  of 
lands  by  tutores  unless  an  express  power  was  given  by  the  will 
of  the  father  of  the  pupillus,  or  they  first  obtained  a  decree 
of  sale  from  the  Praetor,  which  was  not  granted  except  to  dis- 
charge debts  that  could  not  otherwise  be  paid.  (D.  27,  9,  1,  2.) 
Constantine  extended  the  prohibition  to  all  property  except 
old  clothes  and  superfluous  articles.     (C.  5,  72,  4.) 

3.  To  deposit  all  moneys  of  the  pupillus  in  safety.  Up  to 
the  time  of  Justinian  it  was  the  duty  of  the  tutor  either  to  put 
out  the  money  at  interest,  or  to  buy  lands  with  it  (C.  5,  37, 
24)  ;  but  Justinian  permitted  tutores  to  hoard  the  money,  unless 
it  was  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pupillus, 

4.  Within  six  months  after  his  appointment  the  tutor  ought 
to  have  collected  all  the  debts  due  to  the  pupillus,  or  at  least  to 
have  sued  the  debtors.  The  tutor  was  allowed  two  months 
after  any  subsequent  debt  accrued  to  recover  it.  (D.  26,  7,  7, 
11.)  If  the  tutor  neglected  to  gather  in  the  debts  within  the 
time  allowed  him,  he  was  liable  for  all  loss  sustained  in  con- 
sequence of  his  remissness.  (D.  26,  7, 15.)  If  the  tutor  accepted 
from  a  solvent  debtor  less  than  was  due,  he  was  himself  bound 
to  pay  the  difference  to  the  pupillus,  the  debtor  also  remaining 
liable  for  the  balance.     (D.  2Cj,  7,  46,  7.) 

5.  To  pay  the  debts  of  the  pupillus,  including  those  due  to 
himself.  (D.  26,  7,  9,  5.)  He  could  not  make  presents  of  the 
wealth  of  his  pupillus  (D..  26,  7,  22);  but  he  could  make  such 
gifts  as  were  considered  to  be  due  from  the  rank  of  his  pupillus. 
Such  were  the  customary  presents  to  parents  and  relatives; 
maintenance  to  slaves  and  freedmen  of  the  pupillus  (D.  26, 
7,  12,  3) ;  maintenance  and  -education  to  a  poor  sister  of  the 
pupillus  (D.  27,  2,  4)  ;  or  support  to  a  needy  mother  (D.  27,  3, 
1,  4)  ;  but  not  a  bridal  present  to  her  on  her  second  marriage 
(D.  27,  3,  1,  5),  nor  a  dowry  to  a  half-siHter.     (D.  26,  7,  12,  3.) 

6.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  tutor  to  bring  in  his  own  name,  if 
the  pupillus  were  not  above  seven  years  of  age^  all  such  actions 
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as  the  interest  of  the  pupillua  required  ;  and  in  the  name  of  bis 
pupillus  after  that  age.  (D.  26,  7,  1,  2.)  It  was  also  his  duty 
to  defend  all  actions  that  ought  to  be  defended.  (D.  26,  7,  30 ; 
C.  5,  37,  6.) 

7.  Generally,  in  administering  the  property  of  his  pupilliuf,  a 
tutor  must  do  everything  that  a  prudent  man  would  do,  and  do 
nothing  that  such  a  one  would  not  do.  (D.  26,  7,  33.)  If,  in 
consequence  of  the  deliberate  disregard  of  his  duty  by  the 
tutor  {dolu8\  or  by  a  want  of  due  diligence  {culpa  lata  aut  levis), 
the  pupillus  suffered  any  loss,  or  failed  to  gain  any  advantage 
that  could,  with  diligence,  have  been  obtained  for  him,  the 
tutor  must  make  good  the  loss.     (0.  6,  &1,  7.) 

By  the  neglect  of  a  tutor  the  rent  of  aa  empbyteusU  i»  not  paid,  and  the  fupiBuB 
in  consequence  forfeits  his  interest;  the  tutor  must  make  good  the  loss.  (C.  5, 
87,  23.) 

A  tutor,  to  oblige  a  friend,  sells  tea  dieap  or  buys  toe  dear  ;'  he  roust  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  price  paid  and  the  true  value.     (D.  2d,  7,  7,  2.) 

A  tutor  employs  the  money  of  his  pupillut  in  trade  in  his  own  name ;  he  is  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  trust,  and  must  pay  huck  what  he  took  v^th  interest,  bdt  he  was  not 
bound  to  give  up  the  profits  he  made  {pupUU  usuram,  non  eompendiunif  praestandam). 
(D.  26,  7,  47,  6.)  But  if  he  traded  in  the  name  of  thepiupiUtu,  ha  moit  account  for 
the  profits.     (D.  26,  7,  58,  pr.) 

Property  belonging  to  a  pupiUua  is  stolen  by  robbers,  or  lost  (partially  or  whoUy) 
through  the  failura  of  the  banker  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  when  his  credit  was 
good,  by  the  tutor;  the'loss^  not  being  oocamoned  by  aniy  fault  of  the  tutor,  falls  on  the 
pupiUut  entirely.     (B.  26,  7,  50  ;  C.  5,  38,  i  ;  D.  27,  4,  3,  7.) 

Grain  that  ought  to  be  placed  in  bams  or  sold  is  left  to  rok  The  tutor  most 
make  good  the  loie  on  accoant  of  hi9  neglects     (C.  5,  38y  3.]r 

The  responsibility  of  the  tutor  could  not  be  taken  away  by  an 
express  clause  in  the  will  nominating  him  {eosqtAe  aneclogista$ 
esse  volo)  ;  for  the  tutela  was  a  public  oiEce,  the  duties  of  which 
could  not  be  modified  by  private  arrangements.^  (D.  26,  7, 
5,  7.) 

8.  When  his  pupillus  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the  tutor 
ought  to  inform  him,  and  urge  him  to  seek  a  curator  to  manage 
his  property  during  his  minority  {%.€.  until  twenty-five).  If  the 
tutor  did  not  inform  his  pupil,  but  continued  himself  to  manage 
his  affairs  after  the  iuJtela  had  properly  come  to  an  end,  he  re- 
mained liable  for  his  acts  and  negligence  ad  tutor.  (D.  26, 
7,  5,  5.) 

9.  When  the  pupillus  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the  tutor 
was  bound  to  complete  and  present  his  accounts,  and  if  he 

^  {Nemo  enim  jus  publicum  remittere  potest  hujuamodi  eautionibus  nee  mtUart  /or- 
wiam  antijuitUM  eonstitutam.) 
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failed,  the  slaves  who  managed  the  business  must  render 
accounts,  and,  if  these  were  not  satisfactory,  they  might  be  put 
to  the  torture  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth.     (D.  27,  3,  1,  3.)  . 

When  a  tutor  manages  the  business  of  a  pupillus  (male  or  female),  he 
has,  after  the  pupillus  comes  to  the  age  of  puberty,  to  give  an  account  of 
his  management.  The  proceeding  is  called  actio  tutelcu.  (J.  i,  20,  7 ; 
G.  ly  191.) 

10.  If  the  accounts  show  a  balance  against  the  tutor^  he  ought 
at  once  to  pay  it  over  to  the  pupillus ;  if  he  delays,  he  must 
pay  interest.  Time  was,  however,  allowed  to  call  in  money 
that  the  tutor ^  in  the  course  of  his  duty,  had  put  out  at  interest. 
(D.  26,  7,  8.) 

III.  The  tutor  was  bound  to  make  his  pupillus  a  proper  allow- 
ance for  his  support  (D.  26,  7,  12,  3)  ;  but  not  out  of  his  own 
property  if  his  pupillus  had  none.  (D.  27,  2,  3,  6.)  If  the 
amount  of  the  allowance  were  not  fixed  by  the  instrument 
appointing  the  tutor,  it  was  settled  by  the  Praetor  on  the 
application  of  the  tutor,  or,  if  he  neglected  to  apply,  of  the 
pupillus.  (C.  5,  50,  1.)  It  was  not  imperative  on  the  tutor  to 
apply  to  the  PrsBtor,  for  if  he  acted  bona  fide  in  order  to  prevent 
the  affairs  of  the  pupillus  becoming  known,  and  fixed  au  allow- 
ance on  his  own  responsibility,  he  was  not  considered  to  fail  in 
his  duty.     (C.  5,  50,  2.) 

IV.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  tutor  to  see  that  provision  was 
made  for  the  custody  and  education  of  his  pupillus^  but  not 
himself  to  undertake  the  task.  Usually,  when  a  tutor  was 
appointed  by  the  father  of  his  pupillus,  provision  was  at  the 
same  time  made  in  the  will  for  the  custody  and  education  of 
the  son.  The  person  named  in  the  will  obtained  the  custody 
of  the  child  unless  the  relatives  made  objections.  (D.  27,  2,  1, 
1.)  If  objections  were  offered,  the  Praetor  examined  them,  and 
made  a  decree.  (D.  27,  2, 5,)  If  no  one  were  named  by  will,  the 
proper  person  to  have  the  custody  of  the  child  was  its  mother, 
if  she  remained  a  widow.  If  the  tutor  or  the  relatives  of  the 
child  objected  to  the  mother  having  the  custody,  the  dispute 
was  settled  by  the  Praetor,  who  had  regard  to  the  position  and 
character  of  the  mother.  (C.  5,  49,  1.)  Occasionally  he  found 
it  necessary  to  compel  a  freedman  to  undertake  the  charge  of 
^pupillus.     (D.  27,  2,  1,  2.) 

B.  Duties  of  Pupillus. 

1.  To  repay  the  tutor  all  that  the  latter  properly  expended 

2  Y 
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on  his  behalf  (D.  27,  2,  2,  pr.),  as  the  expense  of  travelling  on 
necessary  business  of  the  tutela.    (D.  27,  3,  1,  9.) 

The  pupilltu  was  not  released  from  this  obligation  although 
all  his  property  was  exhausted,  if  the  expenditure  ought  to 
have  been  incurred.     (D.  27,  4,  3,  pr.) 

2.  To  release  the  tutor^  and  indemnify  him  for  all  the  obliga- 
tions undertaken  by  him  on  his  behalf.  It  was  not  necessary 
for  the  tutor  to  wait  until  he  had  actually  performed  the  obliga- 
tion.    (D.  27,  4,  6.) 

Second  Case  (when  more  than  one  Tutor)  {Contutores). 

I.  The  authority  of  the  tutor. 

1.  When  there  were  several  tutores^  was  the  consent  of  all 
necessary  to  create  an  obligation  for  the  pupillusf  Origin- 
ally, the  consent  of  every  tutor  was  necessary,  except  in  the 
case  of  tutores  appointed  by  testament,  or  after  inquiaitio^  any 
one  of  whom  could  authorise  the  pupillus  to  bind  himself  Jus- 
tiuian  made  the  consent  of  any  tutor  (whatever  the  mode  of  his 
appointment)  sufficient,  except  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  tutela  ;  as  by  the  arrogation  of  the  pupillus,  (C  5, 
59,  5.) 

Where  the  administration  of  the  property  was  divided  among 
the  tutores^  each  could  give  his  consent  to  acts  of  the  pupillus  re- 
lating to  the  portion  of  the  estate  under  his  special  care,  but  could 
give  no  validity  to  the  acts  of  his  pupillus  in  respect  of  the  pro- 
perty administered  by  other  ttUores,  (D.  26,  8, 4  ;  C.  5,  59,  5.)  In 
one  case  this  rule  was  departed  from.  Any  tutor  could  author- 
ise an  acceptance  of  an  inheritance  by  a  pupillus,  even  if  he  had 
no  share  in  managing  the  property  of  the  pupillus.  (D.  29, 
2,  49.) 

2.  The  consent  of  one  tutor  was  sufficient  to  enable  a  contutor 
to  buy,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  with  the  pupillus.  Thus,  when 
there  were  several  tutores  no  inconvenience  was  felt  from  the 
rule  that  a  tutor  could  not  make  a  contract  with  his  pupillus^ 
for  another  of  the  tutores  could  grant  the  requisite  authority, 
being,  of  course,  responsible  to  the  pupillus  for  the  propriety  of 
the  step.     (D.  26,  8,  5,  pr.) 

II.  Administration. — Contutores  might  jointly  administer  the 
property  of  the  pupillus,  or  they  might  apply  for  a  division,  so 
that  each  should  have  a  separate  portion  to  administer.  The 
inconveniences  of  a  joint-management  are  so  obvious  and 
numerous,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  particular  care  with  the 
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PrsBtor  to  encourage  a  division  of  the  property  with  undivided 
responsibility  of  each  tutor  for  his  own  depai-tment.  (D.  26, 
7,  3,  6.) 

1.  When  the  administration  is  undivided,  or  divided  by 
private  agreement  among  the  tutores  without  the  intervention 
of  the  PrsBtor,  the  responsibility  remains  joint,  and  each  tutor 
is  liable  for  all  loss  sustained  by  the  misconduct  of  any  of  his 
colleagues.  The  pupillus  may  sue  any  one  of  his  tutores  for  the 
whole  of  any  loss  (in  solidum),  but  must  give  up  to  him  his 
rights  of  action  against  the  other  tutores.     (C.  5,  52,  2.) 

2.  When  the  administration  was  divided  by  the  Praetor,  or 
by  the  testament  by  which  the  tutores  were  appointed,  it  was 
usual  to  assign  to  each  of  the  tutores  a  portion  of  the  property, 
or  the  administration  might  be  confided  to  some,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other  ttUores.  Those  excluded  were  called  honorarii 
tutores. 

1°.  Responsibility  of  honorarii  tutores. — They  have  a  right, 
and  are  bound  to  inspect  the  accounts  of  the  acting  tutores^ 
and  to  see  that  all  moneys  are  properly  invested  or  placed  in 
safe  custody.  If  the  acting  tutores  do  not  show  their  accounts, 
they  may  be  removed  from  office  at  the  instance  of  the  honor-' 
arii  tutores.  Should  the  latter  neglect  to  examine  the  accounts 
of  their  contutores,  and  any  defalcation  occurs,  they  are  bound  to 
make  good  the  loss  if  the  defaulting  tutor  is  unable  to  pay. 
(D.  26,  7,  3,  2.)  On  this  footing  old  stewards — freedmen — 
were  often  placed  after  their  patron's  death.  On  account  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  property,  they  were  made  Jionorarii 
tutores^  although  not  entrusted  with  any  share  in  the  actual 
administration.     (D.  26,  2,  32,  1.) 

2®.  Responsibility  of  acting  ttitores. — Each  tutor  was  confined 
to  the  property  entrusted  to  him,  and  could  not  interfere  with 
the  portion  administered  by  a  contutor  (0.  5,  40,  2  ;  D.  26,  7,  4), 
and  each  was  responsible  only  for  his  own  share.  (C.  5,  38,  2.) 
But  each  tiUor  was  bound,  if  he  knew  anything  to  justify  the 
removal  of  a  contutor,  to  have  him  removed ;  and  if  he  failed  to 
do  so,  was  responsible,  Uke  a  tutor  honorarius,  for  whatever  loss 
might  result.     (D.  26,  7, 14  ;  C.  5,  52,  2.) 

3.  Modes  of  dividing  the  property. 

But  if,  under  a  will  or  on  an  inquiry,  two  or  more  are  appointed,  then  one 
tuiifr  or  curator  can  offer  security  against  loss  to  the  pupillus  or  young  man, 
and  so  be  preferred  to  the  other,  and  be  sole  manager ; — unless,  indeed, 
that  other  offers  security,  comes  before  the  former,  and  so  is  sole  manager 
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himself.  But  the  one  cannot  of  himself  demand  security  from  the  other : 
he  can  only  make  an  offer  of  it,  and  so  give  the  other  his  choice  either 
to  accept  security  or  to  give  it.  But  if  neither  offers  security,  then  if  the 
testator  entered  any  one's  name  as  manager,  he  ought  to  manage ;  or  if 
no  one's  name  was  entered,  then  the  one  chosen  by  the  majority,  as  the 
Pnetor's  edict  provides.  If,  however,  the  tutores  differ  as  to  the  choice  of 
a  manager  or  managers,  then  the  Praetor  ought  to  step  in.  And  where  there 
are  several  appointed  on  inquiry  the  same  course  is  to  be  approved,  that 
the  majority,  namely,  should  choose  the  person  that  is  to  administer. 
(J.  I,  24,  I.) 

1*.  When  the  father  of  the  puptUus  had  in  his  will  designated  certain  of  the  (ittoret 
for  administration,  or  pre8cri1)ed  any  division,  the  Prator  gave  effect  to  his  will, 
unless  for  specially  powerful  reasons.     (D.  26,  7.  8,  1.) 

2".  If  the  father  had  not  expressed  any  preference,  the  tuton$  ought  to  meet,  and 
decide  by  a  majority  of  votes  which  of  them  should  have  the  active  administratioiL 
(D.  26,  7,  8,  7 ;  D.  26,  4,  6,  2.)  If  they  cannot  agree,  the  Praetor  may  either  leave 
them  with  the  joint  administration  (D.  26,  7,  8,  8),  or  himself  select  one.  (D.  26,  7. 
8,  7.)  If  the  property  lay  in  different  places,  a  geographical  distribution  was  adopted ; 
but  sometimes  a  newly  acquired  property  was  given  to  one  tutor,  the  others  seeing  to 
the  old  property. 

8*.  If  the  tutore$  are  appointed  to  their  office  by  a  mode  that  does  not  subject  them 
to  the  necessity  of  giving  security  on  entering  on  their  duties,  and  one  of  them  offers 
security  to  get  the  administration,  he  will  be  made  sole  manager.  If,  however,  the 
others  compete  with  him,  and  offer  security  also,  then  either  all  will  retain  the  ad- 
ministration together  (D.  26,  2,  17,  pr.),  or  he  that  is  the  safest,  and  has  the  best 
securities,  will  be  preferred.     (D.  26,  2,  18.) 

Investitive  Facts, 

A.  The  modes  of  appointiDg  Tutores. 

I.  Tutela  Testamentaria. — By  the  last  will,  or  by  eodieilli  con- 
firmed by  the  last  will  of  the  deceased  paterfamilias  of  the 
pupillus.  (D.  26,  2,  3  ;  D.  50,  17,  73,  1.)  This  mode  of  appoint- 
ing tutores  was  authorised  by  the  XII  Tables.^  Tutw^es  ap- 
pointed in  this  way  are  called  testamentarii  tutores^  although  the 
name  of  dativi  is  given  to  them  both  by  Gains  and  Ulpian. 
(G.  1,  154.)  It  is  best,  however,  with  Justinian,  to  confine  the 
name  dativi  to  those  appointed  by  magistrates. 

1.  When  the  will  is  valid,  the  tutor  nominated  requires  no 
confirmation  by  the  PrsBtor. 

Ascendants  are  allowed,  therefore,  to  appoint  tutores  by  will  for  the  chil- 
dren in  their  potestasy  for  males  (called  pupiili)  under  puberty,  for  females 
even  over  that  age  as  well  as  under  it.  For  the  ancients  wished  women, 
even  of  full  age,  to  be  in  tutela^  because  of  the  levity  of  their  disposition. 
(G.  I,  144-) 

'  XJlp.  Frag.  II,  14.  Tatavvenio  nfirnxnaiim  tutorei  dati  con^rmantwr  lege  Xfl 
Tahularum  hi$  verbis :  uH  UyastU  tuper  pecunia  iuteUive  iuae  rei,  Ua  jui  mia,  Qmi 
tuturt*  dativi  appeilantw. 
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Ascendants  are  allowed,  therefore,  to  appoint  tutores  by  will  for  the 
children  under  puberty  in  ihtix  potestas ;  and  this  in  every  case,  for  boys  or 
girls  alike.    (J.  i,  13,  3-) 

To  grandsons,  however,  and  granddaughters,  ascendants  can  appoint 
tutores  by  will,  only  if  after  their  death  the  grandchildren  will  not  fall  back 
into  the  father's  potestas.  If,  therefore,  your  son  is,  at  the  time  of  your  death, 
in  your  potestas^  your  grandsons  by  him  cannot  have  a  tutor  appointed  by 
your  will,  although  they  were  in  your  potestas j  and  this  because  on  your 
death  they  will  fall  back  into  their  own  father's  potestas,  (J.  i,  13,  3 ; 
G.  I,  146.) 

Since  in  many  other  cases  posthumous  children  are  reckoned  as  children 
actually  bom,  so  in  this  case  too  it  is  held  that  to  them  also  tutores  can  be 
appointed  by  will.  But  with  this  limitation,  that  they  must  be  such  that  if 
bom  in  the  ascendants'  lifetime  they  would  become  sui  heredes  and  in  their 
potestas,  [Such,  indeed,  we  can  appoint  as  heirs  ;  but  posthumous  outsiders 
we  are  not  allowed  to  appoint  as  heirs.]    (J.  i,  13,  4  ;  G.  i,  147.) 

If  a  man  appoints  tutores  to  his  daughters  or  sons,  the  appointment  seems 
to  hold  for  a  posthumous  daughter  or  son  also ;  because  the  name  son  or 
daughter  includes  a  posthumous  son  or  daughter.  But  what  if  there  are 
grandsons  ?  Does  the  name  of  sons  make  the  appointment  of  tutores  an 
appointment  for  them  also  ?  We  must  say  that  it  does,  if  the  testator  used 
the  word  descendants  {libert);  but  if  he  used  the  word  sons  (Jiiii),  they  will 
not  be  included  ;  for  sons  is  one  name,  grandsons  another.  Clearly,  how- 
ever, if  he  appointed  tutores  for  "  the  posthumous,"  not  only  sons,  but  all 
other  descendants  as  well,  will  be  included.    (J.  i,  14,  5.) 

For  a  fixed  time,  or  from  a  fixed  time,  or  conditionally,  or  before  appoint- 
ing an  heir,  a  tutor  can  undoubtedly  be  appointed.     (J.  i,  14,  3.) 

But  for  a  particular  business  or  case  a  tutor  cannot  be  appointed; 
because  it  is  for  a  person,  not  for  a  business  or  a  case,  that  he  is  appointed. 
(J.  I,  14,  4.) 

2.  In  certain  cases,  where  some  of  the  conditions  above 
mentioned  were  absent,  and  the  testamentaiy  appointment 
was  invalid,  the  Prastor  intervened,  and  gave  the  tutela  to  the 
persons  so  nominated  in  preference  to  all  others.  (D.  26,  3,  1, 
1.)  The  confirmation  of  the  Praetor  was  given  either  as  a 
matter  of  course,  or  upon  inquiry  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  persons 
appointed.  The  instances  mentioned  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  reasons  upon  which  the  Praetor  acted. 

(1.)  An  invalid  appointment  of  a  tutor  is  confirmed  as  of 
course,  without  any  inquiry  {sine  inquisitione)^  in  the  following 
cases: — 

1*.  When  the  appointment  h  made  by  a  father  for  a  legitimate  child,  the  Prsetor 
confirmed  it  as  of  course  (I>.  26,  3,  1,  2),  unless  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  father  had  changed  his  mind  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  tutor,  or  was  ignorant  of 
circumstances  that  would  have  changed  it.     (D.  26,  3,  8  ;  D.  26,  2,  4,  1.) 

But  if  a  father  by  will  appoints  a  tutor  to  an  emancipated  son,  the  appoint- 
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ment  must  be  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  the  president  in  any  case,  that  is 
without  inquiry.     (J.  i,  13,  5.) 

The  Qonfinnation  of  the  Pnetor  was  alio  necessary,  when  the  appointment  of  a 
tutor,  although  made  to  a  son  under  the  potestas,  was  not  by  will,  or  by  codiciUi  oon- 
fiimed  by  will.     (G.  5,  59,  2.) 

2*.  A  mother,  if  she  made  her  child  her  heir,  oonld  give  it  a  tutor  by  wilL  In  thk 
case  no  inquiry  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  tutor  was  made.     (C.  5,  28,  4.) 

8".  A  father,  appointing  a  natural  child  his  heir,  can  give  him  a  tutor  by  wilL  (C. 
5.  29,  4.) 

4*.  A  patron,  or  any  other  person  appointing  anyone  under  the  age  of  puberty  his 
heir,  can  appoint  a  tutor  to  the  heir.  But  in  order  to  supersede  the  usual  inquiry,  the 
youth  to  whom  the  tutor  is  appointed  must  have  no  other  property  (D.  26,  3,  4), 
because  it  woidd  give  too  much  power  to  a  man  to  appoint  a  tutor  to  a  rich  child, 
merely  by  making  him  heir  to  a  trifling  part  of  his  property. 

(2.) .  An  invalid  appointment  of  a  tutor  is  confirmed,  but  only 
after  inquiry  {eas  inquisitione)  by  the  Preetor,  in  the  following 
cases : — 

l^  When  a  mother  appoints  a  tutor  to  her  child  by  will,  but  does  not  make  the 
child  her  heir.    (D.  26,  3,  2,  pr.) 

2**.  When  a  patron  appoints  a  tutor  to  his  freedman  without  making  him  his  heir, 
p.  26,  2,  28,  2.) 

8^  When  a  father  or  mother  appoints  a  tutor  to  a  natural  child  {liber  ntauraU§) 
without  leaving  it  anything.     (D.  26,  3,  7,  pr.) 

IL  Legitima  Tutela. — Legitimi  tutoreB  succeeded  to  the  office 
under  the  provisions  of  some  statute,  and  particularly  by  the 
provisions  of  the  XII  Tables.  (Ulp.  Frag.  11,  3 ;  D.  26,  4, 
5,  pr.)  They  succeeded  only  if  there  were  no  testamentary 
tutor es.  If  the  pupillua  died,  the  legitimus  tutor  was  entitled 
to  his  inheritance;  and  it  was  said,  let  them  that  enjoy 
the  inheritance  bear  the  burden  of  the  tutela  {xihi  emolumentum 
fuccessionisj  ibi  et  onus  tutelae),     (J.  1,  17,  pr.) 

The  legitimi  tutores  succeeded  to  the  tutela  if  the  pater- 
familias of  the  pupillus  died  without  making  a  will ;  or  made 
a  will,  but  did  not  nominate  a  tutor;  or  nominated  a  tutor 
in  his  will,  but  the  person  designated  died  before  the  testator. 
(D.  26,  4,  6.) 

The  statute,  in  calling  the  agnates  of  an  intestate  to  undertake  the  fufe/a, 
is  meant  to  apply  not  only  to  the  case  of  a  man  that  could  have  appointed 
tutores^  yet  has  made  no  will  at  all,  but  also  to  the  case  where  a  man  dies 
intestate  so  far  as  the  tutela  is  concerned.  This  then  is  understood  to 
happen  when  the  tutor  appointed  dies  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator.  (J.  i, 
15.2.) 

These  were  the  only  cases  where  the  hgitimi  tutorea  were  called  upon  ;  under  any 
other  circumsttmces,  a  tutor,  if  required,  was  appointed  by  the  magistrates.  Thus 
if  two  tutores  were  named  in  a  will,  and  one  of  them  died,  the  appointment  of  a 
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pQbstitute  fell  to  the  proper  ma^tr&te  ;  but  if  both  died  before  they  accepted  office, 
the  Ugitimi  tutores  were  required  to  act.     (D.  26,  2, 11,  4.) 

1.  Agnati  as  tutores. 

Where  no  tufor  has  been  appointed  by  will,  under  the  statute  of  the 
XII  Tables,  the  agnates  are  /ulores,  and  are  called  statutory  (Jegitimi), 
0.  I,  15,  pr.;  G.  1,  155.) 

Agnates  are  all  those  related  to  a  deceased  person  in  snch  a  manner  that  if  he 
were  alive  they  would  be  together  under  his  potesUu.  They  ceased  to  hold  the  tutda 
if  they  ceased  to  be  agnates,  and  they  ceased  to  be  agnates  if  they  suffered  any  capitis 
denUnutio,    (See  as  to  Agnates,  p.  685.) 

Although  the  iute/a  belongs  to  the  agnates,  it  does  not  belong  to  all  at 
once,  but  to  those  only  that  are  in  the  nearest  degree ;  or  if  they  are  of  the 
same  degree,  to  all.    (J.  i,  16,  7  ;  G.  i,  164.) 

Titios  dies,  leaving  Maevius  a  son  under  the  age  of  pnberty ;  Julius,  brother  of 
Titius,  aged  twenty-seven  ;  and  Sempronius,  a  grandson,  through  another  son. 
Semproniufl  is  twenty-six  years  of  age.  In  this  case,  since  both  Julius  and  Sempron- 
ius are  in  the  third  degree  removed  from  Maevius,  they  will  be  eontutorti  to  him. 
(D.  26,  4,  8.) 

The  next  agnate,  if  a  woman,  is  passed  over.    (D.  20,  4,  10,  pr.) 

J£  before  the  pupillus  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty  his 
nearest  agnatic  tutor  died,  the  next  agnate  or  agnates  were 
bound  to  act  as  tuiores. 

X.  dies,  leaving  A.,  a  son,  aged  four ;  B.,  X.'s  brother,  aged  thirty-five  ;  D.,  son 
of  B.,  aged  seventeen  ;  and  C,  a  grandson  through  another  son,  aged  twenty-six. 
As  in  the  case  just  stated,  B.  and  G.  will  be  tutores  to  A.  Nine  years  pass,  and  R 
dies,  leaving  his  son  D.,  now  more  than  twenty -five.  At  the  same  time  G.  gives 
himself  in  arrogation.  As  B.  is  dead,  and  G.  no  longer  an  agnate,  if  there  are  no  other 
agnates  than  D.  equally  near  to  A.,  D.  will  be  the  sole  Alitor  of  A.     (D.  26,  4,  3,  9.) 

2.  Cognati  as  tutor ea.  By  the  XII  Tables,  cognates,  who  were 
not  also  agnates,  could  not  succeed  as  legitimi  tutores.  (C.  5,  30, 
1.)  Thus,  a  father's  brother  would  be  the  tutor  of  his  nephew, 
not  a  mother's  brother.  Such  continued  to  be  the  law  until 
A.D.  498,  in  which  year  Anastasius  inserted  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  that  was  to  be  more  firmly  driven  home  by  Justinian. 
He  enacted  that  a  brother,  although  emancipated,  and  there- 
fore not  an  agnate,  should  be  tutor  to  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  their  children,  in  preference  to  the  nearest  agnate.  (C.  5, 
30,  4.)  Justinian  took  away  the  supremacy  of  the  agnatic 
relation,  and  gave  the  tutela  to  the  nearest  of  kin,  whether 
agnates  or  cognates.     (Nov.  118,  4-5.) 

3.  The  Patron  and  Patron's  Children, — A  freedraan  had  no 
agnates  except  his  descendants,  if  he  had  contracted  a  legal 
marriage  (justae  nupttae) ;  and  they,  of  course,  could  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  his  tutores.     The  place  of  agnates  was 
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occupied  bj  the  master  who  had  released  him  from  slavery, 
and  the  master's  cbildreo. 

Under  the  same  statute  of  the  XII  Tables,  the /jv/fi^  of  freedmen  and 
freedwomen  belongs  to  the  patrons  and  their  descendants.  This  iuUUt  is 
called  statutory  (legiiima).  The  statute,  indeed,  does  not  provide  for  this 
by  name  ;  but  by  interpretation  this  has  been  received  just  as  if  it  had  been 
brought  in  by  the  express  words  of  the  statute.  For  from  the  very  fact  that 
the  statute  ordained  that  the  inheritances  of  freedmen  and  freedwomen  that 
died  intestate  should  belong  to  the  patrons  and  their  descendants^  the 
ancients  believed  that  it  intended  the  tutela  also  to  belong  to  them.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  consideration  that  the  statute  has  ordained  that  the  agnates 
it  calls  to  the  inheritance  shall  act  also  as  tutoresj  and  by  the  general  rule 
that  where  the  gains  from  succession  are,  there  also  ought  to  be  the  burden 
of  tutela.  '^  The  general  rule,"  we  have  said  ;  because  if  a  woman  manumits 
a  person  under  puberty,  she  herself  is  called  to  the  inheritance,  although 
someone  else  is  tutor.    (J.  i,  17,  pr. ;  G.  i,  165,  as  restored.) 

A  slave  is  freed  when  two  years  old  by  his  joint- masters.  The  masters  both  die. 
One  leaves  a  son  A.,  the  other  a  grandson  B.  (a  son's  son).  Does  the  tuidoi  go  to 
A.  and  B.  jointly,  each  representing  the  interest  of  the  respective  patrons,  or  does  A., 
as  being  a  degree  nearer,  exclude  B.  I  A.  was  sole  ivAor^  and  if  he  died,  then  B.  took 
the  office.     (D.  26,  4,8,  7.) 

4.  The  tutela  of  a  parent  over  his  emancipated  children. 

The  poteatas  over  children  resembled  the  ownership  (domi- 
nium)  of  slavea  In  like  manner,  the  position  of  an  emancipated 
child  resembled  that  of  a  manumitted  slave.  The  resemblance 
extended  to  the  appointment  of  tutorea,  and  a  father  emancipat- 
ing a  child  under  puberty,  became  his  tutor  in  virtue  of  being 
his  patrontu. 

Modelled  on  the  tut^/a  of  patrons,  there  is  another  received  form  ;  and 
it  also  is  called  statutory.  If  a  man  emancipates  a  son  or  daughter,  a 
grandson  or  granddaughter  by  a  son,  and  so  on,  while  under  the  age  of 
puberty,  he  will  be  their  statutory  tutor.    (J.  i,  18,  pr.) 

An  ascendant  also  is  regarded  as  standing  in  the  place  of  a  patron,  if  he 
has  had  reconveyed  to  him  a  daughter,  granddaughter,  or  great  grand- 
daughter formerly  in  mancipio^  and  by  manumitting  her  has  obtained  over 
her  a  statutory  tutela.  His  descendants,  however,  are  reckoned  to  stand  in 
the  place  of  a  tutor  Jiduciarius ;  whereas  a  patron's  descendants  gain  the 
same  tutela  ih^t  their  fathers  had.    (G.  i,  175.) 

The  Fiduciary  Tutor  {tutor  Jiduciarius),  according  to  Gaius, 
was  the  person  that  figured  in  the  emancipation.  If  instead  of 
re-mancipating  the  son  to  his  father,  after  the  third  sale,  the 
pater  Jiduciarius  manumitted  the  son,  he  became,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  patron,  and  therefore  tutor  to  the  son.     (See  p.  213.) 

Modelled  on  the  tutela  of  patrons,  there  is  again  another  received  kind 
called  y^V/Maona  tutela^  and  especially   so  called,  over  emancipated  persons 
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It  is  open  to  us,  because  we  have  manumitted  a  free  person  conveyed  to 
us  by  mancipation  either  by  an  ascendant  or  a  coemptionator,    (G.  i,  166.) 

Exception.— The  tutela  of  Latins  (male  or  female),  under  the  age  of 
puberty,  belongs  not,  like  their  goods,  to  those  that  manumitted  them,  but  to 
those  that,  before  manumission,  were  their  owners  ex  jure  Quiritium,  If, 
therefore,  a  female  slave  is  yours  ex  jure  Quiritium^  and  mine  in  bontSy  and 
is  manumitted  by  me  alone,  and  not  by  you  as  well,  she  can  become  a 
Latin,  and  her  goods  belong  to  me  ;  but  the  tutela  over  her  is  open  to  you. 
So  the  lex  Junia  provides.  If,  therefore,  she  is  made  a  Latin  by  a  man  to 
whom  she  belonged  both  in  bonis  and  ex  jure  Quiritium^  both  her  goods 
and  the  tutela  over  her  belong  to  the  same  person.    (G.  i,  167.) 

But  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  ^'fiduciary  tutor "  has  a 
different  meaning ;  it  applies  to  the  children  of  a  parent  who 
has  emancipated  a  child,  after  the  analogy  of  the  patron's 
children. 

There  is  again  another  kind  called  tutela  fiduciaria.  If  an  ascendant 
manumits  a  son  or  daughter,  grandson  or  granddaughter,  and  so  on,  while 
under  the  age  of  puberty,  he  obtains  a  statutory  tutela  over  them.  If  now 
he  dies,  and  there  are  male  descendants  alive,  they  h^oovn^  fiduciarii  tutores 
of  their  sons,  or  brother  or  sister,  and  the  rest.    (J.  1,  19,  pr.) 

But  when  a  Patron  that  is  statutory  tutor  dies,  his  children,  too,  are 
statutory  tutores.  The  reason  is,  that  a  son  of  the  deceased,  if  not  emanci- 
pated by  his  father  while  alive,  would,  after  his  death,  become  sui  juriSy  and 
would  not  fall  back  into  the  potestas  of  his  brothers,  nor  therefore  into  their 
tutela.  But  if  the  freedman  had  remained  a  slave,  he  would  have  been  in 
exactly  the  same  legal  position  in  regard  to  his  master's  descendants  after 
the  master's  death.  They  are  called  to  the  tutela,  however,  only  if  they  are 
of  full  age.  This  is  a  general  rule  laid  down  by  our  constitution,  to  be 
observed  in  every  case  of  tutela  or  of  curatorship.    (J.  i,  19,  pr.) 

III.  Tutela  Dativa. — If  no  tutor  were  appointed  by  will  to  a 
pupillu8y  and  if  he  had  no  agnates  that  could  act  as  tutores, 
power  was  given  to  certain  magistrates  to  appoint  a  tutor. 
The  tutor  given  by  a  magistrate  was  called  by  Justinian  dativus. 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  tutor  fell  to  a  magistrate  in  various 
cases. 

I**.  If  there  was  no  other  tutor  {tettamentariiu  or  legUimut).    (J.  1,  22,  pr.) 
2*.  If  a  testamentary  itUor,  after  accepting  office,  was  excused,  or  removed  for 
misconduct,  the  legiiimi  tutoret  did  not  suceeed,  but  the  magistrate  having  got  the 
case  into  his  hands,  appointed  a  new  tutor  himself.     (D.  26,  2, 11,  1.) 

Further,  the  Senate  resolved  that  if  the  tutor  of  a  pupilius  (male  or 
female)  is  removed  from  his  office  on  suspicion,  or  excused  on  some  lawful 
ground,  another  tutor  shall  be  appointed  in  his  place.  In  this  case  the  former 
tutor  loses  his  office.     (G.  i,  182.) 

8^  In  like  manner,  so  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  testamentary  tutor  may 
act,  the  logitmi  tiUore$  are  excluded,  and  meanwhUe  *  temporary  tutor  is  appointed 
by  the  xnagistrate. 
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If  a  tutor  had  been  appointed  by  will  conditionally  or  from  a  fixed  day,  as 
long  as  the  condition  or  the  day  was  in  suspense,  a  tutor  could  be  appointed 
under  the  same  statutes.  Again,  if  one  was  appointed  unconditionally,  as 
long  as  no  heir  under  the  will  appeared,  so  long  a  tutor  might  be  demanded 
under  the  same  statutes.  He  ceased  to  be  tutor  if  the  condition  was  fulfilled, 
or  the  day  came,  or  the  heir  appeared.    (J.  i,  20,  i ;  G.  i,  186.) 

4*.  If  a  tutor  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  a  statutory  substitute  might  be 
demanded  under  these  statutes.  He  ceased  to  be  tutor  if  the  one  that  was 
taken  returned  to  the  State  ;  for  the  latter  on  returning  recovered  his  office 
by  the  JUS  post/iminii,    (J.  i,  so,  2  ;  G.  I,  187.) 

5^  In  the  absence  of  the  tutor,  or  if  the  tutor  cannot  on  account  of  his  own  peracmal 
interest  g:ive  his  authority,  another  tutor  may  be  appointed  by  a  magistrate  for  a 
■ingle  object — ^as,  e.g.,  to  authorise  thepupiUui  to  accept  an  inheritance.  (D.  26,  5,  9.) 

2.  The  appointment  of  tutores  was  not  part  of  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  even  of  the  higher  magistrates ;  it  belonged  only 
to  those  upon  whom  it  was  specially  conferred  by  some  enact- 
ment.    (D.  26,  1,  6,  2.) 

If  anyone  had  no  tutor  at  all,  he  was  given  one— in  the  city  of  Rome  by 
the  urban  Praetor  and  a  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  under  the 
Ux  Atilia;  in  the  provinces  by  the  presidents  of  the  provinces  under  the  lex 
Julia  et  Titia.    (J.  i,  20,  pr.;  G.  i,  185). 

All  these  usages  are  observed  alike  both  in  Rome  and  in  the  provinces.  At 
Rome  the  Praetor  appoints  the  tutor;  in  the  provinces,  if  the  case  happens 
there,  the  president  of  the  province.     (G.  i,  183,  as  restored.) 

But  tutores  ceased  to  be  appointed  for  pupitli  under  these  statutes,  after 
first  the  Consuls,  and  then  under  the  constitutions  the  Praetors,  began  to 
appoint  tutores  for  pupitli  of  both  sexes  after  inquiry.  For  the  statutes 
written  above  made  no  provision  for  exacting  security  from  the  tutores  that 
the  property  of  thepupilli  should  be  safe,  nor  for  forcing  tutores  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office.  But  the  law  now  in  use  is  this,  that  at  Rome  the 
.  prefect  of  the  city,  or  the  Praetor  in  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  in  the 
provinces,  the  presidents  after  inquiry,  or  the  magistrates,  by  order  of  the 
presidents,  if  the  resources  of  the  pupillus  are  not  great,  are  to  appoint  the 
tutores,    (J.  I,  20,  3-4.) 

But  we  have  by  our  constitution  cut  short  all  difficulties  of  this  sort  in 
regard  to  persons,  and  without  waiting  for  the  presidents*  orders  have 
arranged  thus  : — If  the  resources  of  the  pupillus  or  adult  amount  to  fiv-e 
hundred  solidly  then  the  defenders  of  the  cities  {defcnsores  civiiatu?n)  (to- 
gether with  the  chief  religious  personage  of  the  same  city,  or  before  other 
city  officials),  or  the  magistrates  or  the  judge  at  Alexandria,  are  to  appoint 
tutores  or  curators  ;  and  they  in  turn  are  to  give  the  statutory  security 
according  to  the  standard  laid  down  in  the  same  constitution — namely  this, 
that  it  shall  be  at  the  receivers'  risk.     (J.  I,  20,  5.) 

The  president  of  a  province  could  not  appoint  as  tutor  anyone  whose  domicile  was 
out  of  his  province.  (D.  26,  5,  1,  2.)  The  municipal  magistrates  (D.  26,  5,  3)  and 
the  dtcurionex,  if  there  were  no  other  persons  authorised,  could  appoint  tutores.  (D. 
26,  5,  19.)     The  LexAtUia  dates  from  before  B.C.  186.     The  Lex  Julia  et  Titia  B.a  31. 
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3.  Upon  some  persons  an  obligation  was  imposed  to  apply  for 
the  appointment  of  a  tutor  to  a  pupillus, 

1*.  Women  were  bound  to  apply  to  the  proper  magistrate  for  tutorea  to  their 
children,  whether  legitimate  or  natural,  and  also  to  their  grandchildren.  (C.  5,  81, 
11 ;  D.  38,  17,  2,  28.)  The  penalty  imposed  on  a  mother  who  neglected  or  refused  to 
fulfil  this  duty,  was  the  loss  of  her  share  in  the  child's  inheritance.     (D.  26,  6,  2,  1.) 

2^  Freedmen  were  equally  bound  to  apply  for  a  tutor  to  the  children  of  their 
patron.  If  they  neglected  to  do  so,  they  were  considered  wanting  in  their  duty  of 
reverence  {obtequium)t  and  were  therefore  ungrateful  {ingrati),     (C.  5,  31,  2.) 

No  others  were  bound  to  see  that  a  pupillui  was  provided  with  a  tutor,  but  sny 
relative  of  the  pupiUtu  or  any  friend  of  his  family  could  with  propriety  make  the 
applicatioxL  (D.  26,  6,  2,  pr. ;  C.  6,  81,  5.)  A  creditor  of  the  pupUhu  was  not  in  the 
first  instance  allowed  to  ask  for  a  tutor  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  suit,  but  he 
ought  to  ask  the  relatives  or  other  friends  of  the  pupiUua  to  find  a  tutor ;  and  if  they 
did  not,  he  might  then  petition  the  president  for  the  appointment  of  a  tutor,  (B.  26, 
6,  %  3.) 

B.  The  Security  {Satisdatio)  required  from  Tutores, 
A  tutor  in  certain  cases  was  forbidden  to  act  until  he  pro- 
vided sureties  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.  Any 
acts  done  by  him  before  giving  security  were  null  and  void 
(C.  5,  42,  1),  unless  the  acts  were  absolutely  necessary,  and 
admitted  of  no  delay.  (C.  5,  42,  5.)  All  tutorea  were  not 
obliged  to  give  security. 

1.  Testamentarii  tutorea  were  not  required  to  give  security. 

That  the  property  of  persons  (male  or  female)  that  are  pupilliy  or  under 
curators,  may  not  be  wasted  or  lessened  by  the  tutores  or  curators,  the  Praetor 
takes  care  that  both  tutores  and  curators  shall  give  security  on  that  score. 
This  is  not,  however,  without  exceptions.  Tutores  appointed  by  will  are 
not  compelled  to  give  security,  because  their  honour  and  diligence  have 
been  approved  by  the  testator  himself.  Again,  tutores  or  curators  appointed 
after  inquiry  [by  the  Praetor  or  president  of  the  province],  are  [often]  not 
burdened  with  giving  security ;  because  only  fit  persons  are  chosen.  (J.  i, 
24,  pr.  ;  G.  I,  199-200.) 

Tutores  and  curators  ought  to  give  security  in  the  same  way  as  procurators, 
according  to  the  words  of  the  Edict.  But  sometimes  they  are  let  off  from 
giving  security.     (G.  4,  99.) 

2.  Legitimi  tutores  were  required  to  give  security.  But  the 
patron  and  patron's  children  were  not  compelled  to  give 
security  for  their  freedman  pupillus,  if  they  were  in  a  good 
position,  and  the  pupillua  had  little  property ;  but  if  the  patron 
was  not  of  great  respectability  {vulgaris  et  minus  honesta),  he 
was  not  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  giving  security  imposed 
on  all  other  legitimi  tutores.  (D.  26,  4,  5,  1.)  The  patron  must 
also  give  security  if,  out  of  hostility  to  his  freedman,  he  had 
refused,  until  compelled,  to  manumit  the  freedman,  ex  causa 
fideicommissi.  (D.  26,  5,  13,  1  ;  D.  27,  8,  1,  5.)  If  he  did  not 
give  security,  he  was  not  allowed  to  act  as  tutor. 
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3.  Tittores  dativi. — When  a  tutor  was  appointed  by  the  higher 
magistrates,  after  inquiry  {ex  inquisitione)^  sufficient  confidence 
was  reposed  in  their  judgment  to  dispense  with  security.  The 
Praetor  and  president  of  a  province  could  not  exact  security. 
When  they  wished  security  to  be  given,  they  sent  the  case 
down  to  the  inferior  magistrates,  with  an  order  to  appoint  the 
tvtores  named,  on  their  giving  security.  The  inferior  magis- 
trates in  appointing  tutores  always  required  security,  and  if 
they  neo:lected  to  insist  on  security,  they  were  responsible  to 
the  pupillus  for  whatever  loss  might  follow.     (D.  26,  3,  5.) 

The  security  required  was  the  verbal  promise  {fidejussio)  of 
persons  other  than  the  tutores^  to  make  good  any  loss  sustained 
by  the  pupillua  {rem  aalvam  fore  pupillo)  through  the  miscondnct 
of  the  tutor.     (D.  27,  8,  1,  15.) 

The  promise  ought  to  be  made  in  answer  to  the  interrogation 
of  the  pupilluSy  if  he  could  speak  and  was  present,  even  if  he  was 
under  seven^  and  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words 
(D.  46,  6,  6) ;  if  he  was  not  present,  or  could  not  speak,  his 
slave  ought  to  put  the  question.     The  master  could  sue  on  the 
promise  to  the  slave  precisely  as  if  it  had  been  made  to  him- 
self.    If  the  pupillus  had  no  slave,  a  difficulty  arose,  because  one 
free  person  could  not  be  an  agent  for  another  free  person.    It 
was  only  the  very  individual  that  put  the  question  or  gave  the 
answer,  that  could  sue  or  be  sued  on  the  promise.     In  this 
difficulty,  a  slave  belonging  to  the  State  was  at  first  employed 
{servus  publicus)^  and  as  such  a  person  might  be  regarded  as  the 
slave  of  each  citizen,  he  was  made  the  conduit  pipe  for  the 
pupillua,  and  an  action  {utilis  actio)  was  granted  against  the 
surety.     When  once  the  ice  was  broken,  the  scruple  about  the 
representation  of  one  free  person  by  another  gradually  melted 
away,  and  in  later  times  any  person  named  by  the  Praetor  for 
the  purpose,  or  even  the  magistrate  himself,  could  bind  the 
surety  on  behalf  of  the  pupillus.     (D.  27,  8,  1,  16.) 

Nominatores  are  those  that  applied  to  a  magistrate  for  the 
appointment  of  a  particular  person  as  tutor.  They  made  them- 
selves responsible  as  sureties.     (D.  27,  7,  2  ;  D.  27,  8, 1,  pr.) 

Affirmatores  are  those  that  have  testified  {ex  inquiaitione)  that 
the  tutor  was  a  fit  person  to  hold  the  office.  They  aLso  were 
regarded  as  sureties.     (D.  27,  7,  4,  3.) 

Restraints  on  Investitive  Faots.    Excusationes  tutorum. 

I.  Who  could  not  be  tutores. 
1    Slavea     (C.  5,  34,  7.) 
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Even  a  slave  of  one's  own  can  be  rightly  appointed  tutor ^  and  set  free  by 
wilL  But  we  must  know  that  even  if  he  is  not  set  free,  but  appointed  tutor^ 
he  is  held  to  have  received  directly  a  tacit  gift  of  freedom,  and  thus  can 
rightly  act  as  tutor*  Clearly,  however,  if  it  is  from  a  mistaken  notion  that 
he  is  free  that  he  is  appointed  tutor^  our  dictum  would  be  different.  More- 
over, an  appointment  of  another  man's  slave  as  tutor  by  will,  if  uncondi- 
tional, is  void.  But  if  the  appointment  runs  thus,  "  when  he  becomes 
free,"  it  is  valid.  An  appointment,  however,  of  one's  own  slave  in  that 
way  is  void.    (J.  i,  14,  i.) 

Ulpian  says  (D.  26,  2,  10,  4)  that  even  if  the  clause  "when  he  is  free"  is  not 
inserted,  it  is  to  be  implied. 

2.  Aliens  {peregrini)  and  {Latini  Juniani),  by  the  lex  Junta 
(Norbana)  ;  (Ulp.  Frag.  11,  16) ;  but  Latins  could  be  pupilli 
(p.  713). 

3.  A  madman  (Juriosus),  or  a  man  under  twenty-five  (minor) ,  if  appointed 
tutor  by  will,  comes  into  office  on  coming  to  his  senses,  or  on  attaining 
the  iiill  age  of  twenty-five.    (J.  i,  14,  2.) 

4.  The  deaf  and  dumb  could  not  give  that  oral  consent 
required  in  the  auctoritas,  and  therefore  could  not  be  tutores. 
(D.  26,  1,  17.) 

5.  Persons  under  twenty-five  {minores  viginti  quinqne  annis) 
could  not  be  tutores^  but  subjection  to  the  poteataa  was  no  dis- 
qualification.    (D.  27,  1,  10,  7.) 

Not  only 2i pcUer/amittas  but  z.filiusfanulias  also  maybe  appointed  tutor, 
(J.  I,  14,  pr.) 

Persons  under  twenty-five  were  formerly  excused.  But  our  constitution 
now  so  entirely  forbids  them  even  to  aspire  to  become  tutor  or  curator,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  excuse.  That  constitution  provides,  also,  that  neither  a 
pupillus  nor  a  young  man  (under  twenty-five)  shall  be  called  on  to  act  as 
statutory  tutor.  For  it  was  an  anomaly  that  persons  known  to  need  others' 
aid  in  administering  their  own  affairs,  and  guided  by  others  over  them,  should 
enter  on  the  tutela  or  curatorship  of  some  one  else.    (J.  i,  25,  13.) 

6.  The  same  rule  is  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  a  soldier,  so  that  not 
even  though  he  wishes  it  can  he  be  admitted  to  the  office  of  a  tutor,    (J.  i, 

25,  M.) 

7.  Again,  no  lawsuit  that  a  tutor  or  curator  has  with  the  pupillus  or 

young  man,  is  an  excuse  that  he  can  offer,  unless,  indeed,  the  whole  of  his 
goods  or  the  inheritance  is  in  dispute.    (J.  i,  25,  4.) 

ThiB  must  be  taken  to  be  repealed  by  Nov.  72, 1,  which  exempted,  however,  the 
mother  of  the  joupifliM. 

8.  Monks  and  Bishops.    (Nov.  123,  6.) 

9.  Those  that  push  themselves  forward  to  be  appointed,  an 
give  bribes  for  that  purpose.     (D.  26,  6,  21,  6.) 

10.  Only  those  could  be  tutorea  in  a  will  with  whom  the 
leHtator  had  the  teatamenti /actio,     (See  Book  III.,  Testamentum,) 
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11.  Women, — The  tutela  is  called  virile  munus,  or  munu8  maS" 
eulorurrty  an  office  exclusively  withm  the  sphere  of  men.  (C. 
5,  35,  1  ;  D.  26,  1,  18.)  The  office  of  tutor  was  considered  to 
belong,  in  a  sense,  to  the  jus  publicum.  But  before  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  A.D..  a  practice  grew  up  of  petitioning  the 
Emperor,  when  there  was  no  testamentary  or  statutory  UUor^ 
to  appoint  the  mother  tutor  to  her  children.  She  was  obliged 
to  take  an  oath  not  to  marry  again.  From  Papinian  we  learn 
that  a  PraBtor  could  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  it  to 
be  obligatory  to  confirm  a  mother  as  tutor^  if  she  had  been 
appointed  in  her  husband's  will.  Justinian,  after  several  enact- 
ments (C.  5,  35,  3 ;  Nov.  89,  14  ;  Nov.  94,  2),  finally  decided 
that  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  office  of  tutor  should  be 
retained,  except  in  the  case  of  mothers  to  their  children,  or 
grandmothers  to  their  grandchildren.  These  were  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  collaterals  next  after  the  testamentary  tutores^  if 
they  were  willing  to  abstain  from  a  re-man'iage,  and  to  renounce 
the  benefit  of  the  Senatus  Consultum  Velleianum,  which  disabled 
women  from  binding  themselves  for  other  persons.  (Nov. 
118,  5.) 

II.  Exemptions  (Excusationes). 

The  office  of  tutor  was  obligatory  on  all  persons  duly 
appointed.  If,  after  having  begun  to  act,  a  tutor  withdrew 
without  a  legal  gi'ound  of  release  (excusatio)^  he  could  be 
removed  from  the  office  with  infamy  (D.  26,  7,  5.  2),  while 
continuing  responsible  for  all  loss  sustained  by  the  pupillus 
in  consequence  of  his  withdrawal.  The  grounds  of  exemption 
were  very  numerous,  and  must  have  formed  an  important 
branch  of  legal  study,  but  they  are  now  of  little  interest. 

If  it  is  by  false  allegations  that  a  man  has  got  himself  excused  fi-om  the 
office  of  /»/^r,  he  is  not  freed  from  the  burden  of  the  office.     (J.  i,  25,  2a) 

(I.)  Complete  exemption  from  the  tutela. 

1.  Inequality  of  rank. 

l^  Freeborn  men  {ingenui)  were  not  compelled  to  be  tutores  to  freedmen  {Itbertini). 
(D.  26,  5,  27,  1  ;  D.  27,  1,  44,  1.) 

2^  A  senator  was  exempted  from  serving  as  tutor  except  to  the  children  of  Senators. 
(D.  27,  1,  15,  3.) 

2.  Again,  if  enmity  has  moved  a  father  to  appoint  any  one  fu/or  by  will, 
this  itself  furnishes  him  an  excuse.    (J.  i,  25,  9.) 

We  must  not  admit  the  excuse  of  a  man  that  makes  use  of  this  fact  only, 
that  he  was  unknown  to  the  father  of  \\\^pupilU,  This  is  decided  by  a  rescript 
of  the  late  imperial  brothers  (Antoninus  and  Verus).  Enmity,  however, 
actively  shown  between  a  man  and  the  father  of  tht  pupil/i  or  young  men, 
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if  deadly  and  never  reconciled,  excuses  a  man  usually  from  the  office.  And 
again,  anyone  whose  status  has  been  disputed  by  the  father  of  ih^pupilli  is 
excused  from  acting  as  tutor,    (J.  i,  25,  10-12.) 

3.  Inabilitj  of  the  tutor  to  act. 

l^  Again,  the  fact  that  a  man  is  burdened  with  three  unsought  tuteltu  or 
curatorships,  furnishes  relief  for  the  time,  as  long  as  he  is  in  actual  manage- 
ment. The  tutela  of  several  pupilliy  however,  or  the  curatorship  of  goods 
that  are  the  same,  as  in  the  case  of  brothers,  is  to  be  counted  as  one. 
0-  i»  2S,  5.) 

For  the  purpose  of  this  exemption  an  honorary  tuida,  does  not  count  as  a  burden 
(D.  26,  2,  26,  1),  nor  a  tuXda  in  which  there  is  no  property  to  aduuniater.  (D.  27, 1, 
31,  8.) 

2®.  Poverty,  too,  must  be  allowed  as  an  excuse,  if  a  man  can  show  that  he 
is  unequal  to  the  burden  laid  upon  him.  This  is  decided  both  by  a  rescript 
of  the  late  imperial  brothers  and  by  one  issued  by  the  late  Emperor  Marcus 
alone.    0-  ^»  25,  6.) 

3^  Ill-health,  again,  that  makes  a  man  unable  to  attend  even  to  his  own 
affairs,  is  an  admitted  ground  of  excuse.    Q.  i,  25,  7.) 

4°.  In  like  manner,  also,  a  man  that  cannot  read  must  be  excused,  as  the 
late  Emperor  Pius  decided  by  rescript ;  although  even  persons  ignorant  of 
reading  are  fit  enough  to  manage  business.    (J.  i,  25,  8.) 

5°.  A  man  over  seventy,  again,  can  excuse  himself  from  acting  as  tutor 
or  curator.     (J.  i,  25,  13.) 

6**.  Perpetual  exile  :  in  case  of  temporary  exile,  a  curator  is  appointed  instead. 
(D.  27,  1,  29,  pr.) 

V.  If  the  property  were  situated  in  a  dlfiforent  proTince  from  that  in  which  the 
tuiw  nominated  had  his  domicile,  he  could  claim  exemption.  (D.  27,  1,  46,  2; 
D.  27,  1,  10,  4.) 

4.  Privilege. 

I".  Tuiores  or  curators  are  excused  on  various  grounds.  They  are  often 
excused  because  of  their  children,  whether  in  their  potestas  or  emancipated. 
For  if  a  man  has  three  children  still  alive  at  Rome,  or  in  Italy  four,  or  in  the 
provinces  five,  he  can  excuse  himself  from  acting  as  tutor  or  curator,  just  as 
he  can  from  other  duties,  since  both  of  these  are  public  duties.  Adopted 
children,  however,  do  not  count ;  but  even  if  given  in  adoption,  count  to  the 
father  to  whom  they  were  bom.  Grandsons,  again,  if  by  a  son,  count,  for 
they  may  come  into  the  father's  place  ;  but  if  by  a  daughter,  they  do  not 
count.  It  is  only  children  still  alive,  too,  that  count  as  an  excuse  from 
serving  as  tutor  or  curator ;  the  deceased  do  not  count.  But  if  they  have 
been  lost  in  war,  it  has  been  questioned  whether  or  not  they  count ;  and 
it  is  agreed  that  those  alone  count  that  are  lost  in  the  battle-field.  For 
they  that  have  fallen  for  the  Commonwealth,  are  held  to  live  for  ever  in 
their  renown.    (J.  i,  25,  pr.) 

2^  Again,  at  Rpme,  grammarians,  rhetoricians,  and  doctors,  and  those 
that,  in  their  own  fatherland,  follow  the  same  professions,  and  are  within  the 
number,  are  relieved  from  acting  as  tutores  or  curators.    (J.  I9  25,  15.) 
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To  this  list  sophists  {tophittae,  D.  27,  1,  6,  1),  phUoaophif  and  ortUorei  hhxt  to  he 
Added.    (D.  27,  1,  6,  5) ;  also  the  clergy.     (C.  1,  8,  62,  1.) 

According  to  an  epistle  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  number  of  professional  men 
exempted  in  the  smaller  cities  was  five  doctors  {mediei),  three  sophists,  and  three 
grammarians  ;  in  the  middling-sized  cities,  seven  doctors,  four  sophists,  and  four  gram- 
marians ;  in  the  largest,  ten  doctors,  five  rhetors  (or  sophists),  and  five  grammarians. 
(D.  27,  1.  6,  2.)  The  number  of  philosophers  was  not  fixed,  because  a  philosopher 
was  a  rarity.  (D.  27,  1,  6,  7.)  But  the  restriction  as  to  the  number,  or  the  exercise 
of  the  profession  in  one's  country,  was  not  scrupulously  adhered  to.  Anyone  properly 
instructed,  and  in  the  actual  practice  of  his  profession,  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
procure  exemption.     (D.  27,  1,  6, 10.) 

8^  Jurisconsults,  called  to  the  council  of  the  Emperor,  are  exempt.  (D.  27,  1,  SOpr.) 

4*.  Military  veterans.  Twenty  years*  service  in  the  army  exempted  soldiera, 
except  from  the  tutda  of  sons  of  old  soldiers.  (D.  27,  1,  8.  2.)  Service  in  the  urban 
or  praetorian  cohorts  appears,  irrespective  of  its  length,  to  have  given  exemption. 
(D.  27, 1,  8,  9.)     But  service  in  the  VigUes  exempted  only  for  one  year.     (D.  27, 1, 8,  4.) 

5^  The  members  of  certain  corporations  were  exempt  from  serving  as  tutoret, 
except  to  children  of  their  colleagues,  whose  property  was  situated  not  beyond  100 
miles  from  Home.  (D.  27,  1,  41,  3  ;  D,  27,  1,  42.)  The  corporations  cDJoying  this 
privilege  were  the  builders  {/abri)  (D.  27,  1,  17,  2) ;  the  corn-measurers  {mensorts 
frumentarii)  (D.  27,  1,  26) ;  the  bakers  {piHores)  (D.  27,  1,  46,  pr.)  Those  persons 
that  attached  themselves  immovably  to  laud  for  the  custody  of  a  castle  or  fort  {inquUini 
caHrorum)t  were  not  obliged  to  be  tutores,  except  to  the  children  of  those  in  their 
own  condition  attached  to  the  same  castle.     (D.  27,  1,17, 7.) 

6".  A  freedman,  managing  the  property  of  his  patron,  when  a  Senator,  was  exempt 
from  the  ofBce  of  tutor;  but  only  one  freedman  was  allowed  this  exemption.  (C.  5, 
62, 18.) 

(11.)  Partial  exemption. 

1*.  If  the  illness  or  insanity  of  a  tutor  is  temporary,  a  curator  is  to  be  appointed 
until  he  recover.     (D.  27,  1,  10,  8  ;  D.  27,  1,  12,  pr.) 

2^  The  late  Emperor  Marcus,  in  his  half-yearly  ordinances  {semesiria\ 
published  a  rescript,  that  an  administrator  of  the  imperial  treasury  so  long 
as  he  is  in  office  can  be  excused  from  acting  as  tutor  or  curator.   (J.  i,  25,  i.) 

3.  Again,  persons  away  on  State  service  are  excused  from  acting.  Nay, 
even  if  they  were  tutores  or  curators  before  going  away  on  St.ite  service, 
they  are  excused  from  their  offices  as  long  as  they  are  away  on  State  service, 
and  meanwhile  a  curator  is  appointed  in  their  place.  But  if  they  come  back, 
they  must  take  up  the  burden  of  office  again ;  and  they  have  not  a  year's 
relief,  as  Papinian  wrote  in  his  fifth  book  of  answers  ;  for  this  interval  those 
only  have  that  are  called  to  a  tutela  for  the  first  time.    (J.  i,  25,  2.) 

4*.  Magistrates  during  the  continuance  of  their  office.     (D.  27,  1, 17,  6.) 

Persons  in  power  can  excuse  themselves,  according  to  a  rescript  of  the 
late  Emperor  Marcus ;  but  a  tutela  already  begun  they  cannot  abandon. 
0-  ^  25,  3.) 

Those  excuses  could  be  urged  unless  the  nominated  tulbar  had  expressly  or  by  his 
conduct  renounced  the  benefit  of  them.     (D.  27,  1,  16,  1 ;  C.  5,  63,  2.) 

So,  conversely,  there  is  no  excuse  for  those  that  have  promised  the  father 
of  Xh^pupilli  that  they  will  administer  the  tutela*    (J.  i,  25,  9.) 
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Freedmen  oould  not  ftvall  tbemselTes  of  any  exente,  m  against  the  children  of  their 
patrons  (G.  5,  62,  5),  unless  they  were  unable,  through  infirmity  of  body  or  mind,  to 
undertake  the  office  (D.  27|  1,  45,  4),  or  had  obtained  their  freedom  by  pnmhann. 
(D.  27, 1, 14,  8.) 

DivEsimvE  Facts. 

A.  Discharge  of  Tutor  by  Magistrate. 

I.  A  tiUor  in  office  might  obtain  a  discharge  by  proving  a 
valid  excuse.  Every  excuse  that  was  sufficient  to  exempt  a 
person  from  undertaking  the  duties  of  tutor  did  not  release 
him  after  he  had  once  entered.    (D.  27, 1,  12,  I4) 

II.  A  tutor  could  be  removed  from  office  for  incompetence  or 
misconduct  {pb  ignamam  vd  negligentiam  vel  dolum)  {crimen  9U8' 
pecti  tutoris).     (D.  26,  10,  4,  4.) 

Those  cease  to  ))e,JuUras  that  .are  removed  from  offioe^on  suspicion,  or 
that  excuse  themselves  on  some  lawful  ground,  and  lay,  dpwn  the  burden  of 
the  office  according  to  the  nites  we  shall  put  forth  further  on.     (J.  i,  22,  6.) 

All  tutorea,  however  appointed,  we^  liable  to  ^be  difi^issed. 
(D.  26,10,  »;  D.  26,  10, 4,  5.) 

WeJtiaye  shown  wbo.nt&y  inquire  into  the, case  pf  a  suspected  tutor j 
let  us  now  see  .who  may  fall  under  suspicion.  hVL  ttfiores  may,  whether 
appointed  by  will,  or  of  any  other  kind.  Even  a  statutory  'tutor^  therefore, 
can  be  accused.  What  then  if  he  is  a  patrpn  ?  Still  we  must  ^ay  the  same, 
provided  always  we  bear  in  mind  that  h\s  reputation  (Jamfii)^  must  be  spared 
even  although  he  is  removed  on  suspicio;^.    (J.  i,  26, ,?.) 

A  tutor  could  be  removed  in  the  following  cases  t— 

1®.  If  he  was  obliged  to  give  security,  and  began  to  ad- 
minister v^ithout .  doing  so,  he  was  compelled  ^to  produce  his 
sureties  on  pain  of  removal.     (C.  5,  42,  2.) 

2^  'If  after  interfering* with  the  administration  he  refused  to 
go  on,  he. could  be  removed.     (D.  26,. 7,  6,  2.) 

3°.  If  he  neglected  or  refused  io  give  the  pupillus  mainten- 
ance out  of  the  property  of  the  joMpt'Wiif,  he  could  be. removed. 

If  a  tutor  does  not  appear,  when  an  action  is  brought,  to  have  a  mainten- 
ance decreed  for  his  pupUluSy  a  letter  of  the  late  Emperors  Severn s  and 
Antoninus  provides  that  his  fupillus  sball  be  put  into  possession .  of .  his 
goods.  Those  goods  that  will  be  injured  by  delay  are  to  be  sold  off. 
Therefore  lie  that  does  net  Aimish  maintenance  can-  be  removed  as  if  on 
suspicion.  But  if  he  does  appear,  and  alleges  that  no  maintenance  can  be 
decreed  because  the  estate  is  t too  poor,  and  if  this  statement  is  a  lie,  it  is 
decided  that: he  is  to  be  remitted  to  the  prefect  of  the  city  for  punishment, 
just  as  he  is  remitted  that  has  given  money  jLn,. order j^  buy  the  office 
oiiutor.    (J.I,  26,  9-10.) 

This  severity  was  not  employed, ,  if  t^e  tf|or  was  ^ot  in  fault.  If  a  tutor  went 
away  without  authorising  any  maintenance,  his  relatives  were  summoned  before  the 
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Fretor,  who,  after  hearixig  what  they  had  to  say,  either  removed  the  tutor  from  office 
if  his  negligence  was  Inexcusable,  or  if  he  had  been  suddenly  called  away  on  imporUat 
business  without  having  time  to  attend  even  to  his  own  affairs,  and  there  wu  & 
probability  of  hi»  return,  appointed  a  curator  to  give  the  pupUlu*  maintenMoe. 
(D.  27,  2,  6), 

4*.  A  tutor  was  removable  if  in  the  administration  he  acted 
with  a  deliberate  disregard  of  the  interest  of  the  pupillus  (do/w), 
or  with  such  gross  negligence  as  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  wilful  misconduct  {culpa  lata),     (D.  26y  10,  7, 1.) 

A  suspected  fufor  is  one  thfat  does  not  discharge  his  duty  honourablv^ 
eren  although  he  is  solvent;  so- Julian  toa  declared  in  a  rescript.  Even 
before  he  begins  to  discharge  any  duty,  he  may  be  removed  as  if  on  sus- 
picion ;  so  Julian  also  wrote,  and  kis  view  is  the  settled  one.     (J.  i,  26,  5.) 

A  tutor  sells,  without  a  decree  of  the  Preetor,  property  inalienable  without  inch 
decree ;  the  sale  is  void,  but  the  tutor  ia  not  vemoved^  unless  his  intention  ia  frsadu-       f 
lent     p.  26}  10,  3^  13>. 

A  tutor  foolishly  or  with'  evil  intention  makes  his  pupiUus  abataia  from  a  tolre&t 
inheritance.     He  is  removable.     (D.  26, 10,  3,  17). 

Lastly,  we  must  know  that  fraudulent  administrators  of  a  futela  or  curator- 
ship  must  be  removed  from  office,  even  although  they  offer  security.  For  to 
give  security  does  riot  change  the  malevolent  design  of  a  tutor;  it  only  g>N^ 
kim  all  the  longer  facilities  for  attacking  the  property.     (J.  i,  26,,  12.) 

5®.  Foi'  general  incompetence  (D.  26i  10,  4,  4)  oi*"  carelessness 
a  tutof  could  be  removed.  (SegmtieSy  iffnavia,  rusticita^,  intrtli, 
simplicitaSf  ineptia'.)     (D.  26,- 10,  3,  18.) 

We  regard  a  man  as  suspfected  whose  character  is  such  as  tc  bring  sus- 
picion upon  him.  But  a  ti^tor  or  curator  that,  although  poor,  is  faithful  aad 
diligent,  is  not  to  be  removed  as  if  suspected*    (J.  i-,  26,  13,) 

6^.  If  the  tutor  haa  become' hostile  to-  the  pupillu^ylsB  xaaY  1^ 
removed,  or  generally  fop  any  ether  reason-  deemed  by  the 
magistrate  sufficient.'    (D.  26,  1-0^  3,,  12.y 

A  tutor  has  been  appointed  by  a-  ma^trate  in  ignorance  that  he  had  been  f orbtddes 
to  aet  as  tutor  by  the  mother  of  the  pupiUua  in  her  testament;  Ho-k  to-ba>  c«au>«^ 
without  discredit  («iiie  cUemfuy  exigtinnUionU).     (G»  5,  47,  1.) 

B.  Tennination  of  the  Jw^f;/a' by  Events. 

r.  Males,  as  SooA  a^  they  come  to  the  age  of  puberty,  afe  frefcd  fr6ni  /w/tAr 
Puberty,  Sabinus  and  Cassius  and  the  other  teachers  of  ouk"  school  thinks  i> 
reached  when  a  man  shows  it  by  the  state* of  his  body  >  when  (that  is)  he 

can  beget  a  child.-    In  the  case  of  those  that  cannot  come  to  DAaturity the 

impotent,  for  example— that  age,-  they  say,  is  t6>  be  looked  to  at  which  men 
reach  puberty  (if  they  ever  reach  it  at  all).  But  the  authorities  of  the 
opposing  school  think  puberty  is  to  be  estimated  by  years ;  th&t  is^  he  ;• 
of  the  age  of  puberty  that  has  completed  his  fourteenth  year.    (G«  i,  i96.*»  ' 
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Pupilli  (male  or  female)  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  age  of  puberty  are 
freed  from  the  iutela.  But  puberty  the  ancients  wished  to  be  reckoned  in 
the  case  of  males  not  only  by  years  but  by  the  state  of  the  body.  Our 
majesty,  however^  wisely  thought  it  worthy  of  the  chastity  of  our  times,  that 
since  it  seemed  immodest  even  to  the  ancients  in  the  case  of  females  to 
inspect  the  state  of  the  body>  this  protection  should  now  be  extended  to  the 
case  of  males  also.  We  have^  therefore,  by  the  hallowed  constitution  pub- 
lished by  us,  ordained  that  puberty  in  males  is  to  begin  at  once  on  the 
completion  of  the  fourteenth  year.  The  rule  the  ancients  wisely  laid  down 
with  regard  to  females,  that  after  the  completion  of  their  twelfth  year  they 
should  be  believed  capable  of  marriage^  we  have  left  as  they  ordained. 
(J.  I,  22,  pr.) 

2.  In  like  manner  the  tuteia  is  ended  by  the  death  of  either  tutor  or 
pupillus.    (J.  I,  22,  3.) 

3,  By  change  of  9iatv»  (eapiiis  deminutio)^ 

I®.  By  the  capitis  deminutio  of  the  futor  too^  since  by  it  his  freedom  or 
citizenship  is  losty  the  tute/a  comes  entirely  to  an  end.     (J.  i,  22,  4.) 

2°.  But  by  his  tmnima  capitis  deminutio^  as  when  he  gives  himself  to 
be  adopted,  statutory  tiitela  alone  is  at  an  end,  but  no  other  form.  (J.  I, 
22,  4.) 

And  not  only  the  two  greater  forms  of  capitis  deminutio  destroy  the  right 
of  agnates  to  act  as  tutores^  but  even  the  lowest  {minima).  If,  therefore,  a 
father  emancipates  one  of  his  two  children,  after  his  death  neither  can  be 
tutor  to  the  other  by  right  as  an  agnate.    (G.  i,  163.) 

3°.  The  capitis  deminutio  of  the  pupillus  (male  or  female)^  however,  even 
although  minima^  takes  away  tuteia  in  every  form.    (J.,  i,  22,,  4.) 

Again,  lh&  tute/a  is  put  an  end  to  if  the  pupi/tuSf  while  still  under  puberty, 
is  adopted  by  arrogaiio^  or  transported  :  or  again,  if  he  is  reduced  into 
slavery  for  ingratitude  by  his  patron,  or  is  taken  by  the  enemy.    (J,  i,  22,  i.) 

4'.  If  the  tutor  \s  appointed  by  will  till  the  fulfilment  of  a  fixed  condition, 
then  equally  it  happens  that  he  will  cease  to  be  tutor  when  the  condition  is 
fulfilled.    (J.  I,  22,  2.) 

Further,  tutores  appointed  by  will  for  a  fixed  time,  at  the  end  of  that  time 
lay  down  their  office.    (J.  1,  22,  5.) 

REifEDIES* 

A. — In  bxspect  op  Rights  and  Duties. 

I.  Duties  of  Tutor  to  PupiUua. 

1.  Actio  tutdae  direeta. — ^This  i»-the  action  by  which,  after  the  tutor  htm  oeaaed  to 
hold  office,  he  or  his  heirs  can  be  made  to  pay  damages  to  the  pupiUut  or  his  heirs, 
for  loss  sustained  in  consequenoe  of  any  unlawful  act  or  omission  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty.     (D.  27,  3,  4,  pr.  ;  D.  27,  3,  1,16.) 

When  the  tutor  is  under  the  potestcia,  the  action  may  be  brought  by  the  pupUlus 
against  his  pcUerfamiliaa^  if  be  has  consented  to  his  son's  acting,  or  himself  interfered 
in  the  administration.     (D.  26,  1,  7  ;  D.  27,  3,  6  ;  D.  27,  3,  4,  1.) 

Except  in  five  cases,  a  tutor  was  not  compelled  to  pay  interest  beyond  the  ordinary 
rate  prevailing  in  the  place  where  the  tuteia  was  performed  {pupillares  umrae).  Such 
interest  was  payable  if  the  tutor  neglected  to  get  in  a  debt  or  sue  a  debtor  within  the 
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time  allowed  him,  and  generally  for  all  moneyi  that  he  owed  the  pnpfl.  ( D.  86, 7, 7, 10.) 
But  in  five  cases  intereat  was  allowed  at  12  per  oent.  per  annum  (2e^taiae  umarme) : 
when  the  tutor  takes  the  money  of  his  pupUlus  for  his  own  use  (G.  6,  66, 1 ;  D.  26»  7, 
7f  4) :  when  he  has  been  required  by  the  testator  or  by  the  Pretor  to  inrest  the 
money  of  the  pmpiUua  in  the  purchase  of  land,  and  has  not  done  so ;  when  the  tutor 
falsely  denies  that  the  property  of  the  pupUlut  can  afford  him  a  maintenance ;  when 
he  falsely  denies  that  he  has  any  property  belonging  to  the  pupiUui,  and  thereby  the 
pupUlut  is  compelled  to  borrow  at  12  per  cent. ;  and  when  he  haa  received  12  per  oent 
from  the  debtors  of  the  pupUhu,     (D.  26,  7,  7,  7-10.) 

2.  Actio  utUis  tutdae  dirteta, 

A  tutor  that  abstained  from  the  admimstration  altogether  seems  at  first  to  have 
avoided  all  risk  of  paying  damages.  The  actio  tutdae  oould  be  invoked  only  when  the 
ifUor  had  actually  interfered.  If  he  was  once  amenable  to  the  actio  tutetae,  his  omis- 
sions were  estimated  equally  with  his  acts ;  but  if  he  took  the  precaution  not  to  act  st 
all,  he  could  not  be  called  to  account  for  mere  omission  to  perform  his  duty.  This 
defect  was  remedied  by  the  above-mentioned  utUis  actio,    (D.  46,  6,  4,  8.) 

8.  Actio  dfi  rationibu*  dittrahendiB. 

This  action  could  be  brought  by  the  pupiUut  or  his  heirs  against  %  tutor  after  the 
tutda  was  at  an  end,  to  recover  a  penalty  of  twice  the  value  of  any  property  that 
the  tutor  had  taken  from  the  pupiUut  and  converted  to  his  own  use.  (D.  27,  8,  2,  pr. ; 
B.  27,  8, 1,  24. )  It  was  an  action  given  by  the  XII  Tables.^  Either  the  actio  tutdae 
or  the  actio  de  rationibua  distrahcndi$.  may  be  brought  for  a  criminal  appropriation  of 
the  property  of  ihepupilluM,  but  not  both.     (D.  27,  8,  1,  21.) 

4.  Those  special  actions  did  not  prevent  the  pupiUui  bringing  against  his  tutor  the 
ordinary  actions  for  damages,  even  during  his  continuance  in  office.  Such  were  the 
actio  furti,  actio  damni  injuriae,  condictio  furtiva,  etc     (D.  27,  8,  9,  7.) 

II.  Responsibility  of  the  heirs  of  a  tutor, 

When  an  action  has  been  brought  against  a  tutor,  and  before  the  proceedings  are 
concluded  the  tutor  dies,  the  action  may  be  carried  on  against  his  heirs,  and  the  full 
amount  recovered  that  could  have  been  obtained  from  the  tutor  himself.  If  the  tutor 
died  before  an  action  was  begun  against  him,  his  heirs  oould  be  sued  in  his  stead.  In 
this  case,  however,  their  responsibility  was  not  quite  so  great. 

1.  While  the  heir  was  bound  to  pay.  all  the  debts  due  by  the  tutor  to  his  pn^aiUus, 
he  could  never  be  compelled  to  pay  more  than  the  ordinary  interest  (pupiUares  uturat), 
and  even  that  only  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge.    (D,  27,  7,  4,  2.) 

2.  The  tutor  was  compelled  to  produce  the  inventories  and  all  writings  relating  to 
the  property,  and  if. he  did, not,  must  pay  damages  according  to  the  amount  stated 
by  the  pupUlua  on  oath.  (D.  27,  7,  8,  1.)  But  his  heir  was  not  subjected  to  tfaii 
rigorous  treatment  unless  he  had  the  papers  in  his  possession,  and  refused  to  produce 
them.     (G.  6,  58,  4.) 

8.  The  tutor  was  bound  to  show-  ordinary  diligence  and  care,  but  his  heir  was 
responsible  only  for  such  acts  or  omiuions  as  amounted  to  fraud  (dohu),  or  grou 
negligence  undistinguishable  from  it  {culpa  iota).  Entire  abstinenoe  from  the 
administration  Was  regarded  as  culpa  lata.     (D.  26,  7,  89,  6  ;  G.  6, 54, 2 ;  G.  5,  54, 1.) 

The  actio  de  rOtioniAus  diatraJiendie  did  not  lie  against  the  heirs,  because  it  was  a 
penal  action,  and  no  action  for  penalties  oould  be  brought  against  the  heir.  (D.  27, 
8, 1,  28.) 

III.  The  sureties  of  Tutoret,     Fideju$$ort$,  NonUnatoree,  Affirmalortt, 
I.  Actio  ex  StipultUu  or  CondicHo  incerti. 

As  the  security  given  by  the  sureties  of  tutora  was  the  stipulation,  the  remed/ 

^  Si  tiUor  dolo  malo  geraty  vituperato  ;  quand<fpie  fiwUa  tutda  etcit  furium  duplione 
luito. 
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WM  by  the  luraal  action  for  breach  of  a  stipulation.  This  action  could  be  brought 
where  the  actio  hUdae  direeta  could  (D.  46,  6,  1)  and  did  not  lie,  where  there  was  no 
ground  for  the  acUo  tutdae,  (D.  46,  6,  4,  6.)  The  surety  could  also  urge  every 
defence  that  was  competent  to  the  tutor.  (D.  27,  7,  5.)  The  pupillui  was  not  bound 
to  sue  the  tutor  or  his  heirs  before  proceeding  against  the  surety ;  the  surety  was 
treated  not  as  an  accessory  but  as  a  co-principid,  bound  jointly  (in  aolidum)  with  the 
tutor.  (C.  6,  57,  1.)  If  there  was  more  than  one  surety,  the  pupiUua  was  not  com- 
pelled to  divide  his  action  amongst  them,  but  could  sue  whichever  he  pleased  on 
making  over  his  rights  of  action  against  the  co-sureties.     (D.  46,  6,  12.) 

IV.  The  municipal  magistrates  that  appointed  the  tutor  and  their  heum. 

I.  UtiUt  actio  tutdae  direeta. 

This  action  was  given  by  a  Senatut  Oonmdtwn'of  the  time  of  Trajan.  (C.  5,  75, 5.) 
It  was  subsidiary,  ».&,  could  be  brought  only  after  the  actions  against  the  tutor,  his 
heirs  and  sureties,  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  pupiUut.  (D.  27,  8, 1,  1.) 
It  lay,  if  the  magistrate  had,  after  being  asked,  neglected  to  appoint  a  tutor  (D.  27,  8, 
1,  6),  or  had  appointed  an  improper  person^  or  had  been- satisfied  with  insufficient 
security.  The  heirs  of  the  magistrate  were  bound  only  if  his  negligence  amounted  to 
culpa  lata.     (B.  27;  8, 6  ;  0.  5,  75,  2.) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  not  only  are  tutores  or  curators  liable  for  their 
management  to  the  pupilli^  and  the  young  men  and  the  other  persons ; 
but  also  against  those  that  receive  the  security  a  subsidiary  action  lies, 
which  brings  them  their  last  safeguard.  This  action  is  given  against  those 
that  have  neglected  to^  take  secxtrity  at  all  from  tutores  or  curators, 
or  have  suffered  improper  security  to  be  taken.  In  accordance  with  the 
opinions  of  the  jurisprudentes,  as  well  as  under  the  imperial  constitutions, 
it  may  be  brought  further  against  their  heirs  also.    (J.  i,  24,  2.) 

In  those  constitutions,  too,  it  is  set  forth  that  if  tutotis  or  curators  do 
not  give  security,  they  may  be  compelled  to  by  taking'  pledges  from  them, 
y.  I,  24,  3.) 

But  neither  the  prefect  of  the  city  nor  the  Praetor,  nor  the  president  of 
a  province,  nor  anyone  else  that  has  a  right  to  appoint  tutores,  shall  be 
liable  to  this  action  ;  but  those  only  that  usually  exact  the  giving  of  security. 
G-  I,  24,  4.) 

The  pupillu*  had  no  preferential  claim  on  the  property  of  the  magistrate^  l>ut  ranked 
along  with  the  other  creditors.     (D.  27,  8,  1,  14.) 

Burden  of  Proof. — ^There  was  a  curious  anomaly  in  this  action;  adopted  as  an 
additional  safeguard  to-  the  pupillua.  The  pupillus  was  not  bound  to  prove  that 
the  sureties  were  insolvent  when  they  were  accepted  ;  but  the  magistrate,  to  exculpate 
himself,  must  prove  that  they  were  solvent:    (D.  27,  8,  1,  13.) 

V.  Duties  of  PupOlus  to  Tutor. 
(1.)  Actio  tutdae  contraria. 

Like  the  actia  tutdae  direeta,  this  action  could  be  brought  only  when  the  tutor  had 
ceased  to  hold  his  office.  (D.  27,  4,  4.)  It  was  given  to  the  tutor  and  his  heirs 
against  the  pupillua  and  his  heirs,  to  recover  the  expenses  he  had  incurred  on  behalf  of 
the  pupillus,  and  to  be  indemnified  against  any  outstanding  obligations.  (D.  27,  4,  8, 
9;  D.  27.4,  5.) 

B.  Ik  RsaPECT  o?  Investitive  Facts. 

L  Spedflo  performance  of  the  tutda.  The  Praetor,  in  the  exercise  of  his  extra- 
ordinary jurisdiction,  could  compel  the  tutor  to  act.    (D.  26,  7, 1,  pr.) 

II.  When  a  man  wishes  to  excuse  himself,  and  has  more  excuses  than 
one,  but  has  failed  to  establish  some  of  them,  he  is  not  forbidden  to  use  others, 
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if  he  does  so  within  the  times  appointed.  Those  that  wish  to  excuse  them- 
selves do  not  appeal ;  but  within  the  fifty  days  next  after  they  know  of  their 
appointment,  they  ought  to  excuse  themselves,  no  matter  of  what  kind  they 
are — no  matter,  that  is,  in  what  fashion  however  they  have  been  appointed. 
This  is  the  time  allowed  if  they  live  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  place 
where  they  were  appointed  tutores.  But  if  they  live  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  away,  they  must  reckon  exactly  a  day  for  every  twenty  miles,  and 
thirty  days  besides.  And  yet,  as  Scaevola  said^  the  time  should  be  counted 
so  as  never  to  give  less  than  fifty  days.    {J.  i,  25,  16.) 

The  proper  judge  to  apply  to  wsfS  he  that  appohited  or  confirmed  the  ftetor.  Tei- 
tamentary  or  l^yitimi  tvtorr*  applied  to  the  president  of  the  province.     (C.  5,  62, 18.) 

llie  tutor  must  apply  in  person,  but  may  deliver  a  written  statement  «f  the  grounds 
on  which  he  claims  exemption.  (D.  27,  1,  13, 10 ;  D.  27,  1,  25.)  If  the  friends  of 
the  pupillut  did  not  contest  the  claim  within  fifty  days  (D.'27.  1,  38^,  the  judge  gave 
a  decree  granting  the  exemption.     {C  5,  62,  3.) 

c.  In  Respect  op  Divestitive  Facts. 

I.  Those  released  for  proper  grounds  of  exemption  followed  the  prooednre  just 
explained. 

II.  Removal  of  tutor.     €$Hmen  wusprcti  tutor  is. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  charge  against  a  tii/or  on  suspicion  comes 
down  from  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables.     (J.  i,  26,  pr.) 

1*.  The  object  of  this  accusation  was  simply  to  remove  the  tutor  from  office,  and, 
therefore. 

If  a  /i4/or  or  curator  is  brought  to  trial  on  suspicion,  and  afterwards  dies, 
the  trial  on  suspicion  is  at  an  end.    (J.  i,  26,  8.) 

The  right  of  removing  tutores  tried  on  suspicion  has  been  given  in  Rome 
to  the  Praetor,  and  in  the  provinces  to  their  presidents,  and  to  the  procon- 
sul's  legatus,    (J.  i,  26,  i.) 

2'.  Next  we  must  see  who  can  accuse  tutores  on  suspicion.  Now  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  this  action  is  quasi- public  ;  that  is,  it  is  open  to  all  Nay,  even 
women  too  are  admitted,  under  a  rescript  of  the  late  Emperors  Severus  and 
Antoninus  ;  but  those  only  that  are  led  to  come  forward  for  this  duty  by  the 
strong  ties  of  natural  affection  {J)ictatis  ncassitudinc)  —a  mother,  for  instance. 
But  a  nurse  too,  and  a  grandmother,  and  even  a  sister  may.  And  even  some 
other  woman  the  Pr2:tor  admits  as  an  accuser,  if  he  sees  that  her  disposition 
is  warmly  affectionate,  and  that  without  overstepping  the  modesty  of  her 
sex,  but  led  on  by  her  affection,  she  cannot  endure  the  wrong  done  to  the 
pupillus,     (J.  I,  26,  3.) 

Persons  under  puberty  cannot  accuse  their  tutores  on  suspicioiu  (J.  i, 
26,  4.) 

A  contutor  was  bound  to  bring  the  action  against  a  tutor  guilty  of  mismanage- 
ment in  the  property  assigned  to  him  on  division.     (D.  26,  10,  3,  pr.)     Freedmen  of 
pupilli  were  considered  to  do  a  grateful  act  in  asking  the  removal  of  the  tutoixt  tba 
were  wasting  the  proj>erty  of  their  pupil -patrons.     (D.  26,  10,  3,  1.) 

But  the  magistrate  had  the  power  of  removing  a  tutoi't  although  no  accusations 
were  brought  against  him  ;  as,  for  example,  if  in  the  course  of  other  proceedings  it 
appeared  that  the  tutor  was  guilty  of  malversation,  or  was  incompetent  (D.  26, 
10,  3,  4.) 
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3^  If  anyone  is  accused  on  suspicion,  until  the  trial  is  ended  he  is  for- 
bidden to  act  as  manager,  as  Papinianus  held.     (J.  i,  26,  7.) 

4*.  A  tutor  removed  after  trial  on  suspicion  is  rendered  infamous  if 
removed  for  fraud,  but  not  equally  so  if  removed  for  neglect.    (J.  i,  26,  6.) 

A  tvitiyr  was  not  infamous  if  removed  for  incompetence ;  .or  jf  not  removed,  but 
saddled  witH  a  curator.    <D.  2«,  10,  8,  18.) 

Criminal  Pt'oceedmge. 

A  freedman,  too,  that  is  proved  to  have  acted  fraudulently  while  tutor  to 
his  patron's  sons  or  grandsons,  is  remitted  to  the  prefect  of  the  city  to  be 
punished.    (J.  i,  26,  11.) 

Those  that  bad  neglected  to  make  an  inventory,  or  to  buy  lands,  when  they  had 
money,  as  occasion  offered,  and  were  unable  to  make  good  the  loss,  were  subject  to 
imprisonment.  (D.  26,  7,  49^  D.  2«,  10,  3,  16,)  It  was  a  criminal  offence  to  pay 
money  to  procure  an  appointment  as  tutor  ^  or  to  take  money  to  procure  the  appoint- 
ment of  another,  or  fraudulently  to  understate  the  pEoperty  of  i^ejmpUliu,OT  fitkudu- 
lently  to  alienate  any  portion  of  it    .(D«  26, 1,  9^) 


Y.— TUTELA  MULIERUM. 
Definition. 

But  for  keeping  women  of  full  age  under  a  tutor^  almost  no  reason  of 
any  worth  can  be  urged.  For  the  common  belief  that  from  the  levity  of 
their  disposition  they  are  often  deceived,  and  may,  therefore,  in  fairness, 
be  guided  by  the  authority  of  iutores^  seems  plausible  rather  than  true. 
(G.I,  19a) 

Among  aliens,  women  are  not  m  tutela  as  they  are  among  us.  They  are, 
however,  often  after  a  fashion  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Bithynia,  where  a  statute 
ordains  that  a  woman's  contracts  must  be  authorised  by  her  husband,  or  by 
a  son  over  the  age  of  puberty.    (G.  i,  193.) 

Accoi'ding  to  the  old  law,  a  woraan  n«ver  had.  legal  indepen- 
dence. If  she  waB  not  under  the  potestaa,  she  was  under  manus 
or  tutela.  Between  the  potestas,  tutela^  and  manus^  women  were 
never  legally  their  own  masters.  We  learn  from  Cicero  that 
the  ingenuity  of  the  jurisconfiults  had  been  successful  in  devis- 
ing means  of  escape  from  the  tutela,  although  their  conduct  in 
evading  or  frittering  away  the  old  institution  that  symbolised 
the  supremacy  of  the  male  sex,  did  not  meet  his  approval.  In 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  tutela  of  a  woman's  agnates  was 
taken  away,  but  it  seems  from  Leo  (C.  5,  30,  3)  that  Constan- 
tine  revived  the  agnate's  tutela  along  with  that  of  a  cognate 
brother  of  the  full  blood.  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  tutela 
of  women  was  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  men ;  it  was  con- 
fined to  those  under  the  age  of  puberty. 
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RlQHTS  AND  DUTIE& 

A.  Duties  of  Ttitor. 

L  Auctoritas, — A  woman,  like  a  child,  was  incapable  of  ente^ 
iDg  into  certain  legal  transactions  without  the  authority  of  ber 
tutor, 

A  woman,  after  the  age  of  puberty,  was  relieved  from  some 
of  the  incapacities  that  attached  to  her  a»  a  pupilla.  She  could 
alienate  res  nee  maneipi  (but  not  vet  mancipt)^  without  the 
authority  of  her  tutor: 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  res  maneipi  as  well  as  nee  mdncipi  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  women  and  pupilli  without  the  authority  of  their  tutor.  For  the>' 
are  allowed  to  better  their  condition  even 'without  tlie  authority  of  their /«/47r> 
(G.  2,  83.) 

To  a  woman,  eVen  without  the  authority  of  her  7f//t?r,-a  payment  may 
rightly  be  made,- for  he  that  pays  is  freed  fcom  his  obligation.  The  reasoo 
is  that  a'  rts  Hec  maneipi  a  woman  can-  part*  with,  as  we-  lately  said,  ereD 
without  the  authority  of  her  tutor.  But  the  condition  of  this  is  actual  receipt 
of  the  money.  For  if  she  does  not  receive  it,  but  says  she  has,  and  wishes  to 
free  th^  debtor  by  crediting  him  with  payment  without*  the  authority  of  ber 
tutor',  she  cannot.    (G.  2,  85.) 

If,  therefore,  a  woman  ever  gives  ariyone  money  in  loan  without  the 
authority  of  her  tutor,  as  she  makes  it  belong  to  the  receiver — for  money  is 
a  ref'Hei:  maneipi — she  contracts  an  obligation.'    (G.  2",  81.) 

A  woman  must  have  a  tutor  in  settling  the  dowry  {dot)  on  her  marriage,  or  erea 
after  her  marriage,  ii  she  wished  to  increase  or  vary  the  settlement.  When,  in  Ji»- 
tinian's  time,  the  perpetual  tutda  was  obisorete,  a  curator  was  named  for  the  pnzpoM. 
(D.  26,  5,  7.)  XJlpian  adds,  that  the  authority  of  a  tutor  was  necessary  to  enaUe  s 
woman  to  bind  herself  by  contract,  to  take  part  in  the  old  civil  procedore  (legit  actus 
leffUimum  Judiciutft)—{ldr  thef  meaning  of  these  terms  see  Book  IV.)-,  or  in  any  legsl 
transaction  belonging  to  the  jtts  eivUe  ;  or  ta 'permit  her  freedwomen*  to  live  m  em^ 
tubemio  with  a  sisrve.     (Ulp.  Frag.  11>  27.)- 

Women  of  full  age  manage  their  own  business  for  themselves,  and  it  is 
only  in  certain  cases,  for  form's  sake,  that  the  tutor  interposes  his  authorit)'. 
Often  indeed  the  Praetor  compels  hini  to  give  his  authority  even 'against  his 
will.    (G.  i^  190.) 

EXCEFIION.—  The  statutory  tute/a  eiljoyed  by  patrons  and  parents  has  a 
certain  forte.  For  they  are  not  cotnpelled  to  authorise  the  making  of  a  will 
or  the  alienation  of  res  maneipi,  or  the  taking  up  of  obligations,  unless  indeed 
in  the  latter  two  cases  some  weighty  reason  comes  in.  All  these  rales  are 
established  for  their  own  sakes,  because' to  them  the  inheritances  of  the 
woman  belong  at  death.  Thus  they  are  not  shut  out  from  the  inheritance, 
nor  does  it  come  to  them  impoverished  by  the  alienation  of  the  more  valuable 
property,  or  wilfully  burdened  with  debt.    (G.  i,  192.) 

II.  In  the  time  of  Gaius  and  Ulpian,  the  ttdor  had  uo  power 
whatever  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  woman's 
property.  All  his  powers  were  summed  up  in  the  aitctortiiu. 
(Ulp.  Frag.  11,  25.) 
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Investitive  Facts. 

I  By  Testament  {Testamentarii  UUores).  Not  only  a  pater- 
famtliaSf  but  a  husband  whose  wife  was  in  manu,  could  appoint 
a  tutor  to  a  woman.  A  practice  grew  up,  before  the  time  of 
Cicero,  of  leaving  the  name  of  the  tutor  blank  in.  the  will,  and 
allowing  the  woman  to  fill  it  up.  It  was  this  that  incurred  his 
sarcastic  observation,  that  whereas  the  laws,  out  of  regard  to 
woman's  incapacity  to  manage  her  affairs,  had  subjected  her  to 
the  control  of  tutorea,  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  the  jurisconsults 
had  subjected  the  tutores  to  the  choice  of  the  woman.  (Cic.  pro. 
Murena,  27.) 

To  a  wife  in  manU  }\iU  as  to 'a  daughter,  and  to  a  daughter-in-law  in  a 
son's  manur  just  as  to  a  granddaughter;  a  tu/or  can  be  given.  In  strict 
propriety  a  /uior  ought  to  be  given  thus  : — "  Lucius  Titius  as  iuior  to  my 
children  I  give  and  leave  by  will  **  (do  legd),  or  "  I  give."  But  if  it  is 
written  thus  :-^"  To  my  children  "  of  "  to  my  wife  "  "  let  Titius  be  tuior^  he 
is  properly  appointed.  To  a  wife  in  manu  it  is-agreed  the  choice  of  a  tutor 
may  be  allowed  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  may  lawfully  be  left  to  her  to  choose 
for  herself  as  tutor  whom  she  will.  The  form  is  this  : — "  To  Titia  my  wife  I 
give  the  choice  of  a  tutor j**  in  this  diate  the  wife  may  lawfully  choose  one 
either  for  her  affairs  generally,  or  for  one  or  two  affairs  only.  The  power  of 
choice  may  be'  either  full  or  restricted.  Full  power  is  usually  given,  as  we 
have  just  said  above.  Restricted  power  is  usually  given  thus  : — "To  Titia 
my  wife  I  give' the  choice  of  a  tutor  once  only,"  or  "twice  only."  Now 
these  two  powers  of  choice  differ  greatly.  A  wife  that  has  full  power  may 
choose  a  tutor  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice,  or  oftener ;  but  a  wife  that  has 
restricted  power  can  choose  no  more  than  once,  if  a  choice  is  given  her  but 
once  ;  and  no  more  than  twice,  if  a  choice  is  given  her  but  twice.  Tutores 
given  in  the  will  by  xlame  are  called  dativij  those  taken  by  choice  optivi, 
(G.  I,  148-154) 

II.  Legitimi  tutores. 

1.  Agnates. 

In  old  times  indeed,  as  far  as  the  statilte  of  the  XII  Tables  went,  women 
-too  had  their  agnates  fbt  tutores.  But  afterwards  the  lex  Claudia  was 
passed,  which  took  away  tutela  so  far  as  respects  women.  A  male  under 
puberty  has  therefore  for  tutor  his  brother  over  the  age  of  puberty,  or  his 
father's  brother;  but  women  are  no  longer  compelled  to  have  such  a  tutor, 
(G.  1,  157.) 

2.  The  patron  and  patron's  children  to  freedwomen  (libertae). 
This  case  is  the  same  as  already  mentioned,  p.  712. 

IIL  Dativi  tutores, 

1.  A  magistrate  could  appoint  a  tutor  to  a  woman, — (1)  If 
there  was  no  other  tutor  (Ulp.  Frag.  11,  18) ;  (2)  When  the 
woman  has  to  sue  or  be  sued  hy  legis  actio  (Ulp.  Frag.  11,  24.) 
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Besides,  a  Senatus  Consultum  allows  women  to  ask  for  another  tutor  in 
the  room  of  one  that  is  away ;  and  thereupon  the  former  tutor  ceases  to  be 
tutor^  no  matter  how  long  he  is  to  be  away.     (G.  i,  173.) 

Exception. — But  to  this  there  is  an  exception.  For  when  ^patronus'xi 
away,  no  freedwoman  of  his  may  ask  for  a  tutor  in  his  room,     (G.  i,  174.) 

To  meet  certain  cases,  however,  the  Senate  has  allowed  <a  freedwoman  to 
ask  for  a  tutor  in  the  room  of  htT patronus  when  away,  in  order,  for  instance, 
to  enter  on  an  inheritance.  The  same  resolution  has  been  come  toby  the 
Senate  when  the  son  of  the  patronus  is  only  a  pupiltus.  For  even  by  the 
lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibus  (on  marriages),  a  person  in  the  statutory' 
tutela  of  a  pupzllus  is  allowed,  in  order  to  settle  a  dowr>%  to  ask  a  tutor 
from  the  urban  Praetor.  No  doubt  the  son  of  a  fcUronus^  although  under 
puberty,  can  yet  be  made  a  freedwoman^s  tutor.  But  he  cannot  authorise 
anything,  because  he  himself  is  allowed  to  do  nothing  without  authority 
from  his  tutor^  Again,  if  a  woman  is  in  statutory  wardship  of  a  madman  or 
a  dumb  man,  she  is  allowed  by  a  Senatus  Cofisultum  te  ask  for  a  tutor  in 
order  to  settle  a  dowry.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the 
tutela  still  remains  with  the  patranus  and  his  son.     (G.  1, 176-181.) 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  a  freedwoman  can  have  a  tutor  of 
another  kind.  If,  for  instance,  she  is  manumitted  by  a  woman,  then  under 
the  lex  AtiHa  (or  in  a  province  .under  the  lex  Julia  et  Titia)  she  ought  to 
ask  a  tutor.  For  since  patroness^es  are  themselves  under  tulores^  they  cannot 
be  tutores.  Again,  if  a  freedwoman  is  manumitted  by  a  male,  and  with  his 
authority  makes  a  coejnptio^  and  therefore  is  reconveyed  and  manumitted, 
she  ceases  to  have  for  iutor  her  patron,. and  begins  to  have  instead  him  by 
whom  she  has  been  manumitted ;  and  he  is  called  her  tutor  fidudarius. 
Again,  if  a  patron  or  his  son  gives  himself  in  adoption,  she  ought  to  ask  for 
a  tutor  to  herself  under  the  lex  Atilia  or  Titia.  In  like  manner  also,  under 
the  same  statutes,  a  freedwoman  ought  to  ask  for  a  tutor^  if  her  patron  dies 
and  leaves  jio  male  child  in  his  household.     (Q.  i,  195-195  £•) 

2.  As  iH  the  case  of  pupilli,  the  Prsetor  and  major  part  of 
the  Plebeian  Tribunes  at'  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces  the  pre- 
sident by  the  lex  Atilia  and  the  lea  Julia  and  Titia^  but  no 
other  magistrate,  could  appoint  tAitares  to  women. 

IV.   Cessicius  tutor. 

Agnates  that  are  statutory  futores,^nd  manumitters,  are  allowed  to  transfer 
the  tutela  of  women  by  an  injure  cessio  (surrender  in  court).  But  the  tutela 
of  males  they  are  not  allowed  to  transfer^  for  it  is  held  not  to  be  burden- 
some, because  it  ends  at  the  age  of  puberty.  The  man  to  whom  the  tutela 
is  transferred  is  called  cessicius  tutor.  If  he  dies  or  suffers  capitis demznutio^ 
the  tutela  returns  to  the  iutor  that  transferred  it.  Or  if  he  that  transferred 
it  dies  or  suffers  capitis  deminutio^  then  it  leaves  the  tutor  cessicius^  and 
reverts  to  the  man  that  stood  second  as  tutor — next,  that  is,  after  him  thai 
transferred  it.     (G.  i,  168- 17a) 

But  as  far  as  agnates  are  concerned,  no  question  is  now  raised  in  regard 
to  the  transfer  of  tutela.  For  all  tutela  ^f  women  by  agnates  was  removed 
by  the  lex  Claudia.  Now,  some  have  thought  that  tutores  fidudeMrii  have 
no  right  to  transfer  their  office,  since  they  ot  their  own  accord  undertook 
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the  burden.  But  although  this  is  the  received  opinion,  yet  in  the  case  of  a 
parent  that  has  conveyed  his  daughter,  granddaughter,  or  great-grand- 
daughter to  another,  on  the  express  condition  that  she  shall  be  reconveyed 
to  him,  and  has  manumitted  her  when  reconveyed,  one  ought  not  to  say  the 
same.  For  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  statutory  tutor;  and  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  privileged  no  less  than  patrons.    (G.  i,  171 -172.) 

Divestitive  Facts. 

I.  Change  of  Tutor. 

A  woman  too  can  make  a  coemptio  not  only  wKh  her  hus'band  but  with 
an  outsider.  A  coemptio  is  said,  therefore,  to  be  made  either  matrimonii 
causa  Qx  Jiduciae  causa.  For  a  woman  that  makes  a  coemptio  with  her 
husband  in  order  to  stand  to  him  in  a  daughter's  place,  is  said  to  make  a 
coemptio  matrimonii  causa*  But  she  that  in  any  other  case  makes  a  coemptio 
with  her  husband,  or  with  an  outsider,  to  escape  tutela^  for  instance,  is  said 
to  make  a  coemptio  Jiduciae  causa.  The  process  is  this  : — If  a  woman  wishes 
to  set  aside  the  tutores  she  has  in  order  to  obtain  another,  with  their  autliority 
she  makes  a  coemptio.  Next  she  is  reconveyed  by  the  coemptionator  to  the 
man  she  herself  wishes.  He  then  manumits  her  by  vindicta^  and  forthwith 
becomes  htr  tutor— iu tor  Jiduciarius  he  is  called,. as  will  appear  lower  down. 
(G.  I,  114-115.) 

Another  use  to  which  the  coemptio  jiduciae  cauta  was  put,  according  te  'Cicero, 
was  the  extinctioa  of  eacred  rites.  (Cic  Pro  Murena,  12.)  What  the  nature  -el  the 
liability  was,  and  how  it  was  got  lad  of  by  coemptie  with  an  old  man,  Cic^re  does 
not  explain.  It  i«  interesting  as  a  proof  that  in  some  way  not  stated  by  Gaius 
or  any  of  the  older  authorities,  the  pontifical  college  was  able  to  enforce  those  religious 
obligations  that  were  at  one  time  incident  to  inheritance  in  the  Bomaniaw,  as  they 
still  are  in  India  at  the  present  day. 

I I.  From  iutela  freebom  women  can  claim  to  Tje  freed  when  thev  have 
three  children  (trium  liberorum  jure) ;  freedwomen,  in  the  statutory  tutcla 
of  a  patron  or  his  children,  when  they  have  four.  And  all  other  women  too 
that  have  tutores  of  another  kind,  Aiiliani  or  fiduciarii  for  instance,  can 
claim  to  be  free  when  they  have  three  children.     (G.  i,  194.) 

If,  therefore,  a  man  appoints  by  will  a  tutor  to  his  son  and  daughter,  and 
both  come  to  years  of  puberty,  then  the  son  ceases  to  have  a  tut  or y  but  the 
daughter  none  the  less  continues  in  tutela.  For  it  is  only  under  the  lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  tliat  women  can  claim  to  be  freed  from  tutela  when 
they  have  children.     (G,  i,  145.) 

III.  What  we  are  saying  does  not  apply  to  the  vestal  virgins.  For  our 
ancestors  willed  that  they  too  should  be  free,  to  honour  their  priestly  office. 
The  statute  of  the  XII  Tables,  therefore,  provided  accordingly.     (G.  1,145.) 

Remedies. 

It  seems  from  Gains  that  »  iulor  who,  to  the  manifest  injury  ot  a  woman,  refused 
to  give  his  consent,  could  be  compelled  to  perform  his  duty  by  the  Prietor. 

Hence  a  woman  is  given  no  remedy  against  a  tutor  for  what  he  does  as 
tutor.  But  when  tutores  manage  the  affairs  of  a  pupillus  (male  or  female), 
they  must  give  account  to  him  after  puberty,  or  be  liable  to  the  actio  tutelae, 
(G.  I,  191.) 
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Yl— CUBA,  CURATIO. 

Definition. 

A  curator  is  appointed  to  a  person  past  the  age  of  puberty  to 
manage  his  affairs,  when  from  any  cause  he  has  become  unfit  to 
manage  them  himself.     The  following  were  the  chief  cases : — 

I.  Minors. 

Males  above  the  age  of  puberty,  and  marriageable  females,  receive  cura* 
tors  till  they  complete  their  twenty-fifth  yean  For  although  they  are  above 
the  age  of  puberty,  they  are  still  of  such  an  age  as  to  be  unable  to  manage 
safely  their  own  aflfairs.  [Even  among  alien  people  too  they  are  protected, 
as  we  pointed  out  above.]    (J.  i,  23,  pr. ;  G.  i,  197.) 

But  against  their  will  young  men  do  not  receive  curators,  except  for  a  law- 
suit— for  a  curator  can  be  given  for  some  special  case.    (J.  1)^23,  2.) 

II.  Madmen  (Furiosi), 

Madmen,  too,  and  spendthrifts,  although  over  twenty-ftve,  are  yet  in  the 
curatorship  of  their  agnates,  under  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables.    (J.  i, 

23»  3-) 

The  words  of  the  XII  Tab!  ecr  were: — **If  a  man  is  mad,  or  a 
spendthrift,  and  has  no  guardian,  let  his  agnates  and  men  of 
his  gens  have  power  over  him  and  his  money."  ^ 

If  a  person  not  under  the  potesias'  were  mad,  but  had  not 
reached  twenty -five  years  of  age,  a  curator  Avas  to  be  appointed 
to  him,  not  as  being  insane,  but  as  a  minor.     (D.  26,  1,  3,  I.) 

III.  Lunatics,  too,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  incurably  diseased,  must  have 
curators  given  them,  for  they  cannot  direct  their  own  affairs.    (J.  i.  23,  4.) 

This  did  not  apply  to  the  blind,  who,  being  able  to  speak,  o6iild  appoint  a  proca- 
rator.     (Paul,  Sent.  4,  12,  9.) 

IV.  Spendthrifts  (prodigi),  A  curator  was  appointed  to  one 
who,  in  consequence  of  wasting  his*  property,  was  interdicted 
by  the  Praetor  from  the  management  of  it.  The  eflFect  of  such 
an  interdict  was  to  disable  the  spendthrift  from  alienating  or 
encumbering  his  property.  (Paul,  Sent.  3,  4,.  7.)*  Women 
could  be  declared  spendthrift Ss     (Paul,  Sent.  3,  4,.  6.) 

V.  Sometimes,  too,  a /»/i7/«x  receives  a  curator,  a^  when  (to  take  a  case) 
the  statutory  tutor  is  not  a  fit  person  ;  for  to  him  that  has  a  tutor  no  tutor 
can  be  given.  Again,  if  a  tutor  given  by  will,  or  by  the  Praetor  or  president 
of  a  province,  is  not  fit  to  manage  the  business,  though  guilty  of  no  fraud,  a 

*  Si  furiows  eteit,  cuignatum  gentSiumque  in  eo  pecuniaque  ejui  potettat  etta,  .  . 
•    .     Att  ei  custos  nee  eacU 

*  Quando  tua  bona  paterna  avitaque  nfquitia  tua  disperdii,  liberoigue  iuot  ad  pgeda- 
tern  perducitt  6b  earn  ran  tihi  ex  re  eommereioque  irUerdictK 
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curator  is  usually  associated  with  him.  Further,  curators  are  usually  given 
in  the  room  of  tutores  that  are  excused  from  their  office,  not  permanently, 
but  only  for  a  time.    (J.  i,  23,  5.) 

But  if  a  tutor  is  hindered  by  ill  health  or  other  necessary  cause  from  being 
able  to  manage  the  business  of  his  pupiilus^  and  the  pupillus  either  is  not  on 
the  spot  or  is  an  infant,  then  the  tutor  may  choose  anyone  he  pleases  to  act 
at  his  risk,  and  the  Praetor  or  president  of  the  province  will  appoint  him  by 
a  decree.    (J.  i,  23,  6.) 

In  other  oases,  persona  who  were  simple  custodians  were  sometimes  called  curators. 
Thus  the  person  to  whose  castody  an  inheritance  was  entrusted,  pending  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  heirs  as  to  whether  they  would  accept  it  (D.  27,  10,  3),  or  the  birth  of  an 
heir  (D.  27,  10,  8),  was  called  a  curator,  although  his  only  duty  was  to  keep  the 
property  in  safety.     (D.  26,  7,  48.) 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Duties  of  Curator. 

The  duties  of  the  curator  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
of  a  tvAoT. 

L  Consent  of  curator  {Consenstu  auratori^). 

The  incapacity  of  a  person  after  the  age  of  puberty  was 
materially  different  from  that  of  a  pupillus ;  his  acts  were  not 
void,  but  voidable.  The  chief  object  in  the  intervention  of 
the  curator  was  to  see  that  the  minor  was  not  overreached. 

II.  A  curator  had  the  same  powers  of  administration  as  a 
tutor. 

In  regard  to  actions  brought  against  a  minor  or  other  person 
under  a  curator,  the  nile  was  as  follows : — If  the  minor  was 
present  he  might  be  sued  with  the  consent  of  his  curator,  or 
the  curator  alone  could  be  sued ;  but  if  the  minor  was  absent, 
the  curator  alone  could  be  sued.     (D.  26,  7, 1,  3.) 

III.  In  the  case  of  the  insane,  the  curator,  in  addition  to  the 
administration  of  the  property,  had  the  custody  of  the  person. 
(D.  27, 10,  7.  pr.) 

IV.  A  curator  must  provide  maintenance,  and,  if  necessary, 
education  to  a  minor.     (D.  27,-2,  3,  5.) 

B.  Duties  of  a  Minor,  etc.,  to  Curator  are  the  same  as  the 
duties  otsL  pupillus  to  a  tutor.    '(D.  27,  4, 1,  2^) 

Investitive  Facts. 

A.  Modes  of  appointing  Curators. 

I.  Now  a  curator-  is  not  given  hy  will ;  but  if  given,  is  coif  firmed  by  decree 
of  the  Praetor  or  president  of  the, province.    (J-  ii  23,  i.) 

This  privilege  dates  as  far  badi:  at  least  as  a  rescript  of  Marcus  Aurdius.    (D.  27, 
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10,  16,  pr.)  Justinian  confirmed  this  power,  and  gave  liberty  to  any  parent  to  appoint 
a  curator  to  an  Insane  child,  whether  instituting  the  child  as  heir  or  disinheritmg  him. 
(C.  1,4,27.) 

II.  Legitimi  Curatores. — By  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables,  the 
nearest  agnates  were  tutores  to  spendthrifts  (prodigi)  and  the 
insane  (furiosi).  Anastasius  included  among  agnates  (for  this 
purpose  as  well  as  inheritance)  emancipated  brothers.  (C  5, 
70,  5  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  12,  2.) 

III.  Curators  appointed  by  magistrates  {dativi  curatorat). 

The  lex  Plaetoria  seems  to  have  fixed  majority  at  twenty- 
five,  find  permitted  minors  to  apply  to  the  Praetor,,  who,  on 
proof  of  their  incapacity  to  manage  their  affairs,  would  give 
them  a  curator.  This  enactment  also  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  tutores  to  spendthrifts  and  the  insane.  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus seems  to  have  made  the  appointment  of  curators  to 
minors  obligatory,  whenever  they  desired  any. 

1.  If  there  were  no  curator  provided  by  will  or  legal  succes- 
sion, a  curator  was  appointed  by  a  magistrate.     (D.  27, 10,  3.) 

2.  Curators  are  given  by  the  same  magistrates  that  give  tutores,    (J.  i» 

23,  !•) 

At  Rome  it  is  nsaally  the   Prefect  of  the  city  or  the  Praetor,  in  the 

provinces  the  presidents,  that  after  inquiry  give  curators.       (J.  f,  23,  3; 

G.  I,  198.) 

On  the  same  grounds,  in  the  provinces  too,  the  presidents  are  to>  appoint 

curators.     (G.  i,  198.) 

A  son  was  to  be  preferred  to  any  stranger  as  cnrator  of  an  insane  fkther  or  motlier. 
(D.  26,  6,  12, 1  ;  D.  27,  10,  4^  D.  27,  10, 1,  1.) 

3.  A  mother  was  bound  to  apply  for  a  curator  to  an  insane 
child  (furiosus),  but  not  i&  a  minor^  (D.  26,  6,  2,.  1 ;  C.  5, 
31,  6.) 

No  one  could  apply  for  a  curator  to  a  minor  but  the  minor 
himself  (D.  26,  6,  1,  5),  except  when  the  minor  is  sued,  and 
neglects  or  refuses  to  ask  for  a  curator.  In  this  case  a 
curator  may  be  appointed  oi>  the  petition  of  the  creditor.  (C 
5,  31,  1.) 

B.  Security  (sattsdatio)  waff  required  from  curators  precisely 
as  in  the  case  of  tutores.  Until  security  was  given^  the  curator 
could  not  administer.     (C.  5,  42,  1.) 

Restraints  on  Investitive  Facts  (Exeusattones  Curatartm). 

The  office  of  curator,  like  that  of  tutor,  was  compulsory  on 
those  who  were  duly  nominated.  To  compel  the  performance 
of  the  task  was  within  the  extraordinary  jurisdictiou   of  the 
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PreBtor.  (D.  20,  7,  1,  pr.)  If  after  acting  in  the  administration 
a  curator  withdrew,  he  could  be  removed  with  infamy  (D.  26,  7, 
5,  2),  but  continued  responsible  for  all  loss  resulting  from  his 
refusal.  (D.  26,  7,  17.)  Generally  speaking,  a  curator  could 
claim  the  same  exemption  as  a  tutor.  But  there  were  exemp- 
tions confined  to  curators. 

I.  A  man  that  has  been  fufor  to  anyone,  cannot  be  forced  to  become 
curator  to  the  same  person  against  his  will.  Nay,  even  although  the  father 
that  appointed  him  tuior  by  will  added  that  he  appointed  him  curator  also, 
yet  he  cannot  be  forced  to  undertake  that  duty  against  his  will.  This  was 
settled  by  a  rescript  of  the  late  Emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus.  (J.  i, 
25,  i8.) 

The  same  Emperors  declared  in  a  rescript  that  a  husband  appointed 
curator  to  a  wife  can  excuse  himself,  even  though  he  concerns  himself  in  her 
affairs.    (J.  r,  25,  19.) 

Divestitive  Facts  were  the  same  generally  as  in  the  case 
of  tutela, 

Bemedies. 

A.  HemedTes  in  fespcct  of  Iligbta  and  Duties, 
L  Duties  of  Curator. 

1.  Actio  ntUis  eurationis  tausa. 

This  action  corresponds  to  the  actio  tutrlae  directa.  It  could  be  brought  only  when 
the  curator  had  eeased  to  hold  office.  (C.  5,  37,  2  ;  C.  5,  37,  14.)  It  provided  the 
same  remedies  ae  the  actio  tutelae,  and  in  the  same  Court.     (D.  27,  3,  32,  6.) 

2.  Actio  Negotiorum  Gestorum. 

This  action  could  be  brought  during  the  continuance  of  tha  curator  in  office,  for 
any  violation  of  bis  duty.     (D.  27,  3,  4,  3.) 

Against  heirs  of  cilratoHB  the  same  remedies  weve  available  as  against  the  heirs  of 
tutores.     (I>.  27,  3,  I,  23.) 

II.  Duties  of  minor,  etc.,  to  curator. 

1.  Actio  ntilis  contraria  eurationis  cauM^ 

This  was  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  the  action  of  the  tvior  against  his  pupil. 
(D.  27,  4,  1,  2.) 

B.  Remedies  to  Investitii^  Facta  were  the  same  as  in  tutcla. 

0.  Remedies  to  Divestitive  Facts  were  aUo  generally  tbe  same ;  but  although  a 
pupiUus  cofild  not  apply  for  the  removal  of  a  tutor,  a  minor  could. 

Persons  over  the  age  of  puberty  actinjj  under  the  advice  of  a  family 
council  {ex  consilio  nece5sariorutn\  may  bring  a  charge  against  their  tutores 
on  suspicion.  So  the  late  Emperors  Scvcrus  and  Antoninus  settled  by 
rescript    (J.  f ,  26,  4  ) 
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INHERITANCE. 


First — Definition  of  Universal  Suoobssion  and  Inheritance, 

An  •*  iDheritance  "  (hereditae)  is  defined  as  a  universal  succes* 
sion  to  a  deceased  person.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  deter- 
mine what  is  meant  by  universal  succession. 

The  Institutes,  both  of  Gains  and  Justinian,  distinguish 
between  singular  succession  {acquisitio  singularum  rerum)  and 
universal  succession  (acquisitio  per  universiiatem).  Examples  of 
singular  succession  fill  Books  I.  and  IL  When  a  person 
acquires  ownership,  usufruct,  servitudes,  emphyteusis,  mort- 
gages, or  acquires  by  contract  rights  in  personam  against 
another, — in  all  these  cases  there  is  said  to  be  singular  succes- 
sion. But  when  a  person  became  owner  of  a  freewoman 
under  the  Senatus  Consultum  Claudianimi,  or  obtained  potestas 
over  another  by  arrogatio  (p.  204),  he  was  said  to  acquire  per 
vniversitatem.  The  distinction  between  those  cases  is  apparent. 
If  I  acquire  from  another  his  house  and  lands,  it  may  be  that  I 
acquire  all  he  has,  but  that  is  an  irrelevant  circumstance ;  I 
acquire  it  as  specific  property,  not  as  being  all  that  he  is  owner 
of.  But  a  person  obtaining  the  potestas  is  entitled  to  all  the 
property  held  by  the  person  arrogated.  Again,  the  pater- 
familias became  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  person  arro- 
gated, to  the  extent  of  the  property  acquired  through  the 
arrogation.  Acquisition  per  universitatem  is  thus  much  mori" 
complex  than  acquisition  of  specific  articles. 
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The  distinction  may  be  looked  at  from  another  point  of  view. 
Some  rights  all  men  ha'^e,  such  ae  the  right  to  life  and  liberty  ; 
some  duties  all  men  owe,  as  to  respect  the  life  and  liberty  of 
others.     But  there  are  rights  enjoyed  by  particular  indi^daals 
only,  and  duties  binding  only  particular  individuals :  such  are 
the  rights  that  a  man  has  in  things  belonging  to  him,  and  the 
duties  he  owes  to  others,  either  by  his  own  promise  or  by  the 
provisions  of  law.    Now,  if  we  take  all  the  rights  aad  duties  of 
this  sort  that  a  man  has  at  a  given  moment,  we  may  describe 
them  as  constituting  his  legal  peraonaUty.     If,  then^  all  these 
rights  and  duties  are  at  one  stroke  transferred  to  aoother,  there 
is  a  universal  succession.    A  new-eomer  steps  into  the  shoes  of 
his  predecessor,  enjoying  the  same  rights  and  duties,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  clothed  with  his  legal  personality.     If  to  this 
we  add  that  the  successor  does  not  acquire  these  rights  and 
duties  piecemeal,  that  the  totisil  is  not  composed  of  addition 
of  parts,  but  that  all  the  rights  and  duties  are  conveyed  as 
a  whole,  at  one  moment,  by  one  act, — we  have  got  as  near 
as  a  general  description  can  go   to   the  notion  of  universal 
succession. 

As  thus  described,  the  notion  of  universal  succession  is  too 
large.  In  no  instance  did  the  whole  legal  personality  of  a  man 
pass  to  another.  Thus,  public  o£Sces  could  not  pass,  and  even 
within  the  circle  of  private  rights  and  duties  many  did  not  pasa 
According  to  the  old  law,  a  usufruct  could  not  pass  in  a  univer- 
sal succession ;  and  we  have  seen  examples,  as  in  adstipulaiio, 
of  rights  and  duties  so  distinctively  personal  that  they  conld 
not  pass  to  another.  Instead  of  saying,  therefore,  all  the  rights 
and  duties  attached  to  a  man  at  a  given  moment  pass  to 
another,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  '*  as  many  such  rights  and 
duties  as  the  law  permits  to  be  transferred." 

Before  proceeding  to  the  great  example  of  universal  succes- 
sion— Inheritance — it  will  be  convenient  to  recount  the  other 
instances  mentioned  in  the  Institutes. 

I.  The  Enslavement  of  Women  by  the  Senattts  Consultum 
Claudianum.  Justinian  mentions  this  as  a  mode  of  universal 
succession.  (J.  8,  12,  1.)  The  master  of  the  slave  with  whom 
a  freewoman  persisted,  after  repeated  warnings,  in  cohabiting, 
could  become  her  owner.  He  was  thus  a  universal  successor. 
This  statute  was  repealed  by  Justinian  (p.  169) 

II.  ArrogatiOf  Coemptio  in  manum, 
1.  Succession  to  Rights. 
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There  is  also  another  kind  of  universal  succession,  introduced  neither  by 
the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  nor  by  the  Praetor's  edict,  but  by  the  law  that 
is  received  by  consent     (J.  3,  10,  pr. ;  G.  3,  82.) 

If,  for  instance,  a  paterfamilieis  gives  himself  in  adoption,  or  if  a  woman 
agrees  to  pass  in  manum,  then  all  their  property,  corporeal  and  incorporeal, 
and  all  debts  due  to  them,  are  acquired  by  the  adopting  father  or  the 
coempfy'ona/or—except^  indeed,  those  that  come  to  an  end  because  of  the 
capitis  tUminutio;  usufructs,  for  instance,  the  obligation  of  freedmen  to  ser- 
vice contracted  by  oath,  and  all  that  comes  imder  a  statutory  proceeding 
{iegiiimum  judiawn),    (G.  3, 83.) 

When,  for  msiajictj  3.  pater/ami/ias  gives  himself  to  be  arrogated,  over  all 
his  property,  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  and  over  all  debts  due  to  him,  full 
rights  were  formerly  acquired  by  the  arrogator — except,  indeed,  over  those 
that  come  to  an  end  because  of  the  capitis  deminutio;  obligations  to  service, 
for  instance,  and  his  rights  as  an  agnate.  Use  and  usufruct,  indeed,  were 
formerly  reckoned  with  these  ;  but  a  constitution  of  ours  has  forbidden  them 
to  be  taken  away  by  the  capitis  deminutio  minima,    (J.  3^  xo,  i.) 

But  now  all  acquisition  by  orrogaHo  has  been  narrowed  down  by  us  to 
limits  like  those  set  to  parents  by  birth.  Nothing,  indeed,  except  the  usu- 
fruct is  acquired  through  the  filiusfamilias  for  a  father,  either  by  birth  or  by 
adoption,  in  all  property  that  comes  to  the  son  from  without ;  the  ownership 
the  son  keeps  entire.  But  on  the  death  of  the  son  adopted  by  arrogatio^ 
while  still  in  the  household  of  his  adoption,  the  ownership  as  well  passes  to 
his  arrogator^  unless  there  are  still  alive  other  persons  that,  under  our  con- 
stitution, come  in  before  the  father  in  respect  of  property  that  he  cannot 
acquire.    (J.  3,  10,  2.) 

2.  Succession  to  Daties* 
(1.)  Hereditary  Debts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  coemptionator  or  the  father  by  adoption  is  not 
answerable  for  the  debts  of  the  person  given  in  adoption  or  passing  in 
manum^  except  hereditary  debts.  For  those,  since  the  father  by  adoption 
or  the  coemptionator  is  now  himself  the  deceased's  successor,  and  falls  back 
into  the  position  of  heir,  he  is  directly  liable  at  law  ;  while  the  person  g^ven 
in  adoption,  or  passing  in  manum^  is  freed,  because  he  or  she  ceases  even  to 
be  the  heir.    (G.  3,  84.) 

(2.)  Debts  contracted  by  the  person  adopted,  or  woman 
married. 

But  for  the  debts  formerly  owed  by  those  persons  on  their  own  account, 
neither  is  the  father  by  adoption  nor  the  coemptionator  liable ;  nor  does  the 
person  given  in  adoption,  or  passing  in  manum,  remain  bound,  for  the 
capitis  deminutio  sets  them  free.  And  yet  against  the  latter  a  utilis  actio  is 
given  by  undoing  the  capitis  deminutio.  If  then  they  do  not  defend  them- 
selves against  this  action,  all  the  goods  that  would  have  been  theirs  if  they 
had  not  placed  themselves  in  subjection  to  another,  the  Prsetor  allows  the 
creditors  to  sell.    (G.  3,  84.) 

Sometimes,  further,  we  hold  by  a  fiction  that  our  opponent  has  not  under- 
gone capitis  deminutio.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  or  woman  under  obligation 
to  us  by  contract,  undergoes  this  change  of  status,  a  woman  by  coemption 
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a  male  by  arrogatio^  then  by  the/i/x  civile  he  or  she  ceases  to  be  in  our  debt, 
and  we  are  not  allowed  to  bring  a  direct  intentio  (statement  of  claim)  that  he 
(or  she)  ought  to  give.  But  tliat  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  such  a  person 
to  mar  our  rights,  a  utilis  actio  against  him  or  her  has  been  brought  in, 
undoing  the  capitis  deminutio; — an  action,  that  is,  in  which  there  is  a  fiction 
that  he  or  she  has  not  undergone  this  change  of  status.    (G.  4,  38.) 

By  the  ju$  civiU  arrogation  extinguished  the  debts,  excepting  hereditaiy  debts,  of 
the  arrogatus.  This,  however,  was  confined  to  contracts,  and  did  not  apply  to  ddictB 
for  which  the  arrogatut  continued  liable  to  be  sued.  (D.  4,  5,  2,  3.)  It  is  not  easy 
CO  understand  either  the  rule  or  the  exception  of  hereditary  debts.  But  the  Pnetor 
granted  a  utUU  actio  against  the  arroffohUf  thus  reviving  the  extinguished  debts  ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  the  goods  he  possessed  were  now,  in  oonseqaenoe  of  the  airo- 
gation,  the  property  of  the  mrogeUar,  the  creditors  were  allowed  to  seize  them  and 
satisfy  themselves.  From  the  next  passage  it  appears  that  in  Justinian's  time  the 
action  was  against  the  arrogator,  but  his  liability  was  limited  to  the  goods  he  aoquii«d 
from  the  arrogatus. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  all  debts  due  by  the  person  given  in  adoption,  the 
arrogator  is  not  strictly  liable  at  law.  But  he  will  be  sued  on  his  son's 
account ;  or  if  he  refuses  to  defend  him,  the  creditors  are  allowed  by  our 
magistrates  that  have  such  authority,  to  take  possession  of  the  goods  that 
the  son  would  have  had  in  usufruct  as  well  as  in  ownership,  if  he  had  not 
placed  himself  in  subjection  to  another,  and  to  dispose  of  them  in  the  way 
prescribed  by  statute.    (J.  3,  10,  3.) 

III. — Addictio  Bonorum  Lihertatis  Causa. 

AccordiDg  to  the  Roman  law,  all  bequests  and  testamentary 
dispositions  fell  to  the  ground  if  no  one  accepted  the  office  of 
heir.  An  insolvent  inheritance  was  very  likely  to  meet  this 
fate,  with  the  result  that  all  the  bequests  of  freedom  became 
void.  To  prevent  this,  an  arrangement  was  introduced  by 
Marcus  Aurelius,  by  which  a  person  having  no  claim  to  the 
inheritance  was  assigned  it  in  default  of  all  heirs,  in  order  that 
the  gifts  of  freedom  might  be  supported.  The  terms  of  the 
rescript  are  given  by  Justinian. 

A  new  case  of  succession  has  been  added  by  a  constitution  of  the  late 
Emperor  Marcus  (Aurelius).  For  if  slaves  that  have  received  freedom  from 
their  master  in  a  will  under  which  no  one  enters  on  the  inheritance,  wish  the 
goods  to  be  adjudged  to  them  in  order  to  preserve  their  freedom,  their 
prayer  is  heard.  This  is  contained  in  a  rescript  of  the  late  Emperor  Marcus 
to  Popilius  Rufus,  worded  as  follows  : — "  If  to  Virginius  Valens,  who  by  his 
will  gave,  among  other  things,  freedom  to  certain  slaves,  no  successor  in  case 
of  intestacy  appears,  and  his  goods,  therefore,  ought  to  be  brought  to  sale, 
then  the  magistrate  that  looks  after  the  matter  shall,  on  application,  carry 
out  your  wishes,  so  as  to  protect  the  freedom  of  those  to  whom  freedom  has 
been  left  directly,  as  well  as  of  those  to  whom  it  has  been  left  in  the  form  of 
a  trust.  The  goods  must  therefore  be  adjudged  to  you,  on  your  giving 
security  to  the  creditors  for  payment  of  the  entire  sum  due  to  each.  Those 
then  to  whom  freedom  has  been  directly  given  shall  be  free  just  as  if  the 
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inheritance  had  been  entered  on.  Those  again  that  the  heir  is  asked  to 
manumit  shall  obtain  their  freedom  from  you.  If,  however,  you  wish  the 
goods  to  be  adjudged  to  you  only  on  this  condition,  that  even  slaves  to 
whom  freedom  has  been  given  directly  shall  become  your  freedmen,  then  to 
this  wish  of  yours,  if  the  persons  whose  status  is  in  dispute  consent,  we  grant 
our  authority.  Further,  that  the  profit  from  this  rescript  of  ours  may  not 
be  brought  to  nought  in  another  way  by  the/>^«j,  that  is,  laying  claim  to 
the  goods ;  those,  too,  that  attend  to  our  affairs,  are  to  know  that  to  any 
advantage  in  money  freedom  is  to  be  preferred :  they  must,  therefore, 
gather  in  the  goods  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  impair  the  freedom  of  those 
that  could  have  gained  their  freedom  if  the  inheritance  had  been  entered  on 
under  the  will"    (J.  3,  1 1,  pr, — i.) 

One  of  the  slaves  themselves  might  obtain  the  inheritance  on 
the  same  terms.     (C.  7,  2,  15,  pr.) 

This  rescript  comes  to  the  aid  not  only  of  the  grants  of  freedom,  but  of  the 
deceased.  It  saves  their  goods  from  being  taken  possession  of  by  the  credi- 
tors and  sold  ;  for  undoubtedly  if  in  such  a  case  the  goods  are  adjudged,  no 
forced  sale  {bonorum  venditio)  follows,  seeing  that  some  one  has  appeared  to 
defend  the  deceased,  and  that  too,  a  fit  person,  who  gives  security  to  the 
creditors  for  the  entire  amount     (J.  3,  1X9  2.) 

In  the  first  place,  then,  this  rescript  applies  whenever  grants  of  freedom 
are  made  by  will.  But  what  if  a  man  dies  intestate  after  making  grants  of 
freedom  by  codtcillt\  and  the  inheritance  is  not  entered  on  by  a  successor  in 
case  of  intestacy  ?  The  leniency  shown  by  the  constitution  applies.  Cer- 
tainly, too,  no  one  can  doubt  that  if  the  deceased  made  a  will,  and  gave 
freedom  by  codicilli^  then  the  slaves  can  enjoy  their  freedom.    (J.  3,  11,  3.) 

The  constitution  applies,  as  its  very  words  show,  when  no  one  appears  as 
a  successor  in  case  of  intestacy.  As  long,  therefore,  as  it  is  uncertain 
whether  one  will  appear  or  not,  the  constitution  will  not  come  into  force. 
But  as  soon  as  it  is  certain  that  no  one  appears,  the  constitution  will  apply. 
i^.l,  11,4.) 

If  a  man  that  can  claim  a  full  restoration  of  rights  {restitutio  in  integrum) 
holds  back  from  the  inheritance,  can  the  constitution  come  in  despite  this  ? 
We  answer  that  the  goods  ought  to  be  assigned.  What,  then,  if,  after  they 
are  assigned,  in  order  to  uphold  the  grants  of  freedom,  the  man  is  fully 
restored  to  his  rights  ?  Assuredly  we  shall  not  have  to  say  that  the  freedom 
is  to  be  recalled  that  the  slaves  have  once  enjoyed.    (J.  3,  1 1,  5.) 

This  constitution  was  brought  in  to  uphold  grants  of  freedom.  If,  then, 
there  are  none  such,  it  never  comes  into  force.  What,  then,  if  a  master, 
while  alive,  or  in  the  prospect  of  death,  made  grants  of  freedom,  and  with  a 
view  to  avoid  all  question  whether  or  not  this  was  done  to  defraud  creditors, 
the  slaves  wish  the  goods  to  be  adjudged  to  them  ?  is  their  prayer  to  be 
heard  ?  It  is  better  that  they  should  be  heard,  although  the  words  of  the 
constitution  fall  short  of  this.    (J.  3,  11,  6.) 

But  as  we  clearly  saw  that  many  such  branches  of  the  subject  were  want- 
ing in  this  constitution,  we  passed  a  very  full  one,  into  which  cases  of  many 
kinds  have  been  gathered,  so  as  to  make  the  law  on  this  kind  of  succes- 
sion very  full    These  cases  anyone  can  lesun  by  reading  the  constitution. 

(J.  3i  ",;•) 
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Tlie  perwm  «luit  obtAint  tfait  addiOio  !■  ngarded  m  h«lr.    He  !■  aatiikd  to  aU 

the  property  of  the  deceeeed,  and  can  bring  all  actioDs  that  could  be  brought  by  the 
deoeaaed.  (D.  40,  5,  4,  21.)  The  crediton,  whom  he  ia  bound  to  pay  in  full,  onleH 
they  have  agreed  to  accept  a  oompoeition  (C.  7,  2,  15, 1),  may  nie  him  on  his  promise 
(D.  40,  5,  4,  22),  or,  which  was  more  generally  the  caae,  as  if  he  were  their  own 
debtor,  by  utiUi  €ieUonet.     (D.  40,  5,  3.) 

The  security  required  was  the  simple  promise  of  the  person  to  whom  the  inherit- 
ance was  aisigned,  or  sureties,  or  pledges.  (D.  40,  5,  4,  8.)  If  sureties  were  given, 
one  of  the  creditors  was  selected  by  the  judge,  to  whom  the  sureties  should  give  their 
promise.    (D.  40,  5,  4,  9.) 

In  case  of  competition  among  several  persons  to  obtain  the  inheritance,  they  that 
applied  simultaneously  were  all  chosen  ;  but  if  one  was  prior,  he  was  preferred,  snb- 
ject  to  his  giving  the  required  security.  (C.  7,  2, 15,  4.)  If,  after  one  has  been  a|>- 
pointed,  another  offem  to  give  freedom  to  all  the  slaves,  if  the  first  applicant  proffsssed 
his  ability  to  manumit  only  some,  then  he  is  preferred  ;  but  no  applicant  is  admitted 
after  a  year.     (C.  7,  2,  15,  5.) 

Justinian  provides  for  another  contingency,  which  one  would  have  thought  could 
soaicely  occur.  Suppose  some  of  the  slaves  object  to  manumission,  are  their  wishes 
to  be  respected,  so  as  to  prevent  the  others  attaining  their  freedom  ?  It  seems  that  the 
burden  of  patronage  was  so  irksome,  that  it  was  sometimes  better  to  be  the  slave  of 
one  man  rather  than  to  be  the  freedman  of  another.  Justinian  decided  that  the  re- 
fusal of  some  slaves  should  affect  themselves  only,  and  that  the  others  who  desired 
freedom  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  it.    (C  7,  2, 16,  2.) 
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{HEREDITAS:  bonorum  possessio.) 

Definition. 

The  uniyersal  snccessor  of  a  deceased  person  is  a  htres^ 
and  what  he  succeeds  to  is  called  hereditaa}  The  heir  steps 
into  the  shoes  of  the  deceased,  enjoying  his  rights,  and  bur- 
dened with  his  responsibilities.  (D.  50,  17,  59.)  The  terms 
hereditasy  heresj  are  employed  (D.  5,  3,  3 ;  D.  50,  16,  130)  when 
the  universal  successor  succeeded  in  virtue  of  his  rights  under 
the  jus  civile ;  when,  however,  he  obtained  his  position  in  virtue 
of  the  intervention  of  the  Prsator,  he  was  called  bonorum 
possessor  (D.  50,  17,  117),  and  what  he  succeeded  to  was  called 
bona.  (D.  50,  16,  208.)  But  by  whichever  title  a  person  be- 
came universal  successor,  his  rights  and  duties  were  the  same, 

*  ffereditat  nihil  oLiud  t&t  qwim  tuccetiio  in  vnivenum  ju*  quod  defunehu  hahuiL 
(D.  50,  17.  62.)     HeredUoi  is  nothing  else  than  the  succession  to  Uie  whole  legal 

position  the  deceased  held. 
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and  the  difference  in  name,  when  it  occurs,  indicates  merely 
whether  the  title  is  PrsBtorian  or  derived  from  the  jus  civile. 
(D.  37, 1,2;  D.  37, 1,  3,  2.)  (See  postea  Intestate  Succession, 
Second  Period.) 

An  inheritance  {JieredUaM^  hona)  did  not  neoessarily  oonsist  of  corporeal  property  ; 
there  need  not  be  a  single  article  ;  what  the  heir  took  was  the  totality  of  rights  and 
duties  possessed  by  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death.  (D.  87»  1,  8,  1  ;  D.  6,  8f 
60,  pr.) 

For  convenience,  both  the  **here$"  and  "banorum  poueuor**  wiU  be  called 
*«beir ; "  and  " heredUtu "  and  '< hona  "  ''inheritance." 

Second — ^Rights  and  Duties  op  the  Heir. 

In  the  Hindoo  law,  which  presents  many  points  of  re- 
semblance to  the  early  Roman  law,  **  inheritance  "  is  inextric- 
ably mixed  up  with  religious  theories  and  observances.  The 
heir  is  the  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  perform  the  sacred  rites 
to  the  deceased,  and  the  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  so  is 
heir.  There  is  plausible  ground  for  the  theory  that  connects 
this  system  of  law  with  ancestral  worship.  An  opinion  has 
been  widely  spread  among  races  of  low  culture,  that  every- 
thing in  nature  has  a  double  or  shadow  of  itself;  that  the 
warrior  has  a  spirit,  and  so  likewise  his  dog,  and  his  wives,  and 
slavey  and  his  weapons  of  war,  and  implements  of  domestic 
comfort.  If  he  dies,  his  spirit  goes  about  disconsolate,  unless  it 
is  provided  with  ghostly  food,  and  surrounded  by  ghostly 
attendants  In  this  way  is  explained  the  origin  of  sacrifices  of 
food,  weapons  of  war,  trusted  slaves  and  wives,  on  the  death  of 
important  persons.  The  destruction  of  these  was  the  means  of 
setting  their  shadows  or  ghosts  free,  and  thus  enabling  them  to 
reunite  with  the  ghost  of  their  departed  master.  At  all  events, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  rites  performed  by  the  heir 
were  supposed  to  be  in  some  way  or  other  essential  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  deceased.  The  property  that  the  heir  obtained  was 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  sacrifices  required  for 
the  comfort  of  his  ancestor's  soul. 

Where  such  a  state  of  belief  prevailed,  the  anxiety  was 
naturally  great  to  have  an  heir.  The  man  for  whom  no  rites 
were  performed  was  a  miserable  outcast  in  the  ghostly  world, 
wandering  about  naked  and  disconsolate.  To  avert  this 
calamity,  men  naturally  desired  to  leave  children  behind  them, 
who,  and  whose  children  and  more  remote  descendants,  should 
keep  alive  the  fire  on  the  family  altar,  and  present  the  offerings 
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SO  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  their  ancestor.  Moreover, 
there  was  another  side  to  the  picture.  The  dead  had  need  of 
the  living,  but  so  also  the  living  had  need  of  the  dead.  The 
spirits  of  the  departed  were  not  mere  empty  voices;  they 
retained  power  to  injure,  and  could  blast  those  that  neglected 
to  pay  them  their  dues.  Thus  was  the  family  tied  together, 
the  old  generations  with  the  new,  in  a  bond  of  reciprocal 
services.  Nor,  if  an  ancestor  were  neglected,  had  his  family 
alone  to  rue  the  impiety,  for  his  malignant  influence  might  be 
exerted  against  the  State,  if  it  suflFered  the  family  to  do  wrong. 
Hence  the  perpetuation  of  the  family  and  its  sacred  rites  was  a 
matter  of  national  importance. 

This  theory  would  enable  us  to  understand  some  of  the  most 
singular  and  apparently  arbitrary  points  of  the  early  Roman 
law  of  inheritance.     But  the  characteristic  of  Roman  law,  as 
it  has  come  down  to  us,  is.  that  it  is  emphatically,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  Hindoo  law,  a  purely  secular  systeoL    K  it 
ever  was  steeped  as  deeply  in  religion  as  the  Hindoo  law,  it 
had  at  an  early  date  relegated  the  religious  element  to  the 
domain  of  moral  duties,  or  to  the  care  of  the  Pontifex  Maximua 
Still  there  are  traces  in  the  authorities  of  an  extinct,  but  once 
vital,  sacerdotal  element.     As  a  general  rule,  no  person  could 
acquire  by  usticapio  unless  he  were  a  bona  fide  possessor  ;  bat  to 
this  "  inheritance  "  formed  an  exception.    A  thief  could  acquire 
the  ownership  of  an  inheritance  after  possession  for  a  single 
year.     Gains  explains  that  the  reason  for  this  strange  sanction 
of  lawlessness  was  the  great  desire  of  the  ancients  to  have 
vacant  inheritances  filled  up,  in  order  that  there  might  be  some 
one  to  perform  the  sacred  rites,  which  were  specially  called  for 
at  the  time  of  death.     (G.  2,  55.) 

On  the  other  hand,  again,  one  is  sometimes  allowed  to  take  possession  of 
what  is  another^s,  and  to  acquire  it  by  use ;  and  yet  it  is  held  there  is  no 
theft,  as  in  the  case  of  things  belonging  to  an  inheritance  of  which  the 
(necessary)  heir  has  not  yet  obtained  possession  ;  for  it  is  held  that  if  there 
be  a  necessary  heir  there  can  be  no  usucapio  pro  herede.    (G.  3,  201.} 

Cicero  carries  us  further  back.  He  says  (De  Leg.  ii.  19, 
47-49)  that  he  has  often  heard  the  son  of  Publius  Scaevola 
repeat  from  his  father  that  no  man  could  be  a  good  Poutifex 
Maximus  who  did  not  know  the  ju»  civile.  Cicero,  in  sho^ng 
the  limits  of  this  proposition,  refers  to  the  jurisdiction  con- 
cerning the  sacred  rites  {saci*a)  to  be  performed  on  one's  decease. 
The  maxim  of  the  XII  Tables  setting  up  as  an  olgeot  the  per- 
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petnation  of  the  family  worBhip  (perpetua  saera  aunto),  was 
applied  by  the  Pontifex.  It  was  his  duty  to  see  that  the 
religious  observances  were  duly  performed.  That  burden  fell 
upon  the  heir  in  the  first  instance.  But  this  was  merely  a  duty 
to  be  executed  after  his  accession,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Pontifex  Maximus  ;  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  title  as  heir, 
and  did  not  influence  his  appointment*  Still  the  connection  is 
one  that  deserves  to  be  remembered. 

In  considering  the  duties  of  the  heir,  an  important  line  is  to 
be  drawn  between  his  position  before  and  after  Justinian.  The 
legislation  of  Justinian  forms  the  transition  between  the  ancient 
heir  and  the  modern  executors  or  administrators. 

A.  Rights  op  the  Heir. 

Generally,  the  heir  succeeded  to  all  the  righta  (whether  jtis 
in  rem  or  jus  in  personam)  of  the  deceased.  (D,  29,  2,  37  ;  D.  5, 
3,  18,  2  ;  D.  5,  3,  19,  pr.)  The  exceptions  have  been  already 
noticed  in  detail. 

B.  Duties  op  the  Heir  prior  to  Justinun. 

The  duties  of  the  heir  fall  into  two  classes ;  (1)  those  imposed  upon  him  as  a 
universal  successor  {in  univermm  jut)  of  the  deceased ;  and  (2)  those  imposed  on 
him  by  the  deceased,  either  in  a  will,  or,  in  later  times,  in  codieiUi,  There  were 
important  differences  between  wills  and  codieiUi,  but  it  will  be  convenient  at  present 
to  disregard  these,  and  to  speak  of  all  creditors,  whether  under  a  will  or  codiciUi, 
as  legatees. 

I.  Duties  of  the  Heir  to  the  Creditors  of  the  Deceased. 

We  have  already  seen  in  detail  for  what  debts  of  the 
deceased  the  heir  was  liable.  The  chief  exception  was  in  the 
case  of  penal  actions.     (D.  35,  2,  32,  pr.)     (Pp.  55,  327,  331.) 

The  heir   was  bound   to   pay  all  the   debts  op   the 

deceased,    even     IP    HE     OBTAINED     NO     PROPERTY     FROM     HIM 
WHATEVER.      (D.  37,  1,  3,  pr.) 

This  was  one  of  the  obligations  that  were  said  to  arise  quasi 
ex  contractu. 

The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  an  heir  that  has  come  under 
an  obligation  to  his  co-heir  in  a  proceeding  familiae  erciscundae  on  those 
grounds.    (J.  3,  27,  4.) 

The  heir,  too,  is  understood  to  be  under  an  obligation  on  account  of  the 
legacies,  but  not  properly  by  contract ;  for  the  legatee  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  have  carried  on  any  business  aflfairs  either  with  the  heir  or  with  the 
deceased.  But  because  the  heir  is  not  bound  ex  malefido^  he  is  understood 
to  owe  the  legacy  by  a  quasi-contract.    (J.  3,  27,  5.) 
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CONFUSIO. — ^When  a  creditor  became  heir  to  hia  debtor,  or 
a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  the  two  opposite  characters  of  debtor 
and  creditor  were  united  in  the  same  person,  and  the  obli- 
gation was  necessarily  extinguished.  A  person  cannot  be 
debtor  to  himself  or  creditor  to  himsel£  In  this  way  an  obli- 
gation might  be  put  an  end  to,  and  accordingly  eonfurio  is 
generally  enumerated  as  a  mode  of  extinguishing  obligationsi 
It  will  be  seen  presently  that,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
inventories  by  Justinian,  eonfuaio  as  a  divestitive  fact  prac- 
tically  ceased  to  exist 

Separatio  bonorum. — In  order  to  understand  the  Roman 
law  of  inheritance,  it  is  necessary  never  for  one  moment  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  that  until  the  introduction  of  inventories  by 
Justinian,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  THE  HEIR  WAS  bound 

TO  PAY  ALL  THE  DEBTS  OF  THE  DECEASED,  EVEN  IF  HE  OBTAINED 
NO  PROPERTY  PROM  HIM  WHATEVER,      (D.  37,  1,  3,  pr.)     If  the 

debts  exceeded  the  value  of  the  property  left  to  the  heir — 
in  other  words,  if  the  deceased  died  insolvent — the  inheritance 
was  said  to  be  damnoBo,  In  a  few  instances,  however,  even 
prior  to  Justinian,  the  Prsetor  allowed  the  estates  of  the  heir 
and  the  deceased  to  be  treated  as  separate.  This  was  called 
the  separatio  bonorum.     (D.  42,  6, 1,  pr.) 

1,  When  the  inheritance  is  solvent,  and  the  heir  insolvent, 
the  creditors  of  the  deceased  on  petition  will  obtain  a  separa- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  deceased  from  that  of  the  heir,  so 
that  the  creditors  of  the  heir  cannot  recover  any  of  the  pro- 
perty inherited  from  the  deceased  until  the  creditors  of  the 
deceased  are  paid  in  full.     (D«  42,  6, 1, 1.) 

The  creditors  that  obtain  a  separatio  are  paid  in  full  out  of 
the  effects  of  the  deceased,  even  in  preference  to  those  to 
whom  the  heir  has  pledged  property  belonging  to  the  deceased. 
(D.  42,  6,  1,  3.)  But  if  they  have  once  elected  to  separate  the 
goods  of  the  deceased,  they  cannot,  if  there  is  a  deficiency, 
claim  the  balance  of  their  debts  from  the  heir.  (D.  42,  6,  5.) 
They  may,  however,  if  they  prove  unavoidable  ignorance,  have 
the  separatio  rescinded.     (D.  42,  6,  1,  17.) 

When  the  inheritance  is  insolvent,  and  the  heir  solvent,  but 
the  two  together  are  insolvent,  the  creditors  of  the  heir  cannot 
have  a  separation.  A  debtor  by  contracting  new  debts  can 
always  diminish  the  property  divisible  among  creditors,  and  u 
debtor  who  to  disappoint  his  creditors  accepts  a  burdened  in- 
heritance, does  no  more.     (D.  42,  6,  1,  2  ;  D.  43,  6,  1,  5.) 
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Suppose,  again,  the  inheritaDce  is  solvent,  the  heir  is  insolv- 
ent and  dies,  or,  if  not  insolvent,  leaves  enough  to  pay  his 
creditors,  but  not  his  legatees.  Can  the  legatees  of  the  first 
inheritance  demand  a  separation  ?  As  against  the  creditors  of 
the  first  inheritance  they  cannot,  but  after  these  are  satisfied  in 
full,  they  may,  apparently,  proceed  against  the  creditors  of  the 
heir  (D.  42,  6,  6,  pr.),  and  at  all  events  against  his  legatees. 
(C.  7,  72,  1.) 

A  boy  (Gaius)  under  the  age  of  puberty  is  heir  to  hia  father  (Titius),  and  dies 
before  reaching  pnberty.  Maevius  is  the  heir  substituted  for  him  in  this  event. 
Maevins  is  insolvent.  The  creditors  of  Titins,  and  even  of  Gaius,  can  claim  a 
separation  against  the  creditors  of  Maevius.     (D.  42,  6,  1,  7.) 

Sempronius  makes  Attius  his  heir ;  Attius  makes  Julius  his  heir ;  Julius  makes 
Maevius  his  heir.  Maevius  becomes  heir  to  Julius,  and  is  insolvent.  The  creditors 
of  Attius  and  Julius  can  daim  a  separation  as  against  the  creditors  of  Maevius. 
Suppose  Attius  were  insolvent,  the  creditors  of  Julius  cannot  claim  a  separation  as 
against  the  crediton  of  Attius.     (D.  42,  6,  1,  8.) 

2.  When  the  heir  of  an  insolvent  inheritance  is  a  slave  who 
obtains  his  freedom  and  the  inheritance  from  the  deceased,  he 
may  obtain  a  separation  of  the  property  that  he  acquires  after 
the  testator's  decease,  and  he  is  allowed  also  to  claim  as  a 
creditor  on  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  if  any  sums  were  due  to 
Jiim  by  his  master  (of  course  only  as  naturalia  debitd).  (D.  42, 
6,  1,  18.) 

II.  Dutien  of  the  Heir  to  Legatees. 

The  heir  is  bound  to  pay  all  legacies  asd /ideicommissa 

so  FAR  AS  THE  PROPERTY  THAT  DESCENDS  TO  HIM  GOES,  BUT  NOT 
FURTHER. 

In  the  old  times  a  man  might  lawfully  spend  his  whole  patrimony  in 
legacies  and  grants  of  freedom,  and  leave  nothing  to  the  heir  except  an 
empty  name.  This  seemed  to  be  allowed  by  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables, 
wliich  provided  that  the  directions  of  a  testator  as  to  his  property  should  be 
held  binding,  in  these  words  : — "  As  the  legacies  of  what  is  his  are,  so  let 
the  law  be  («//  legassit  suae  ret,  itajus  esto)P  The  result  of  this  authorisa- 
tion was  that  the  heirs  named  in  the  will  held  back  from  the  inheritance  ; 
and  so  many  men  died  intestate.     (G.  2,  224.) 

If  the  heir  named  did  not  accept  the  inheritance,  the  will 
was  void,  the  legacies  and  bequests  of  freedom  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  the  wishes  of  the  testator  were  entirely  frustrated.  It 
was  thus  even  more  for  the  sake  of  the  testator  than  of  the  heir 
that  a  series  of  enactments  was  passed,  having  for  their  object 
to  ensure  a  substantial  interest  in  the  property  to  the  heirs,  and 
thus  to  induce  them  to  enter  and  give  effect  to  the  testator's 
dispositions. 
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1.  Im  Furia  (B.0. 183). 

The  lex  Furia^  therefore,  was  passed,  by  which  no  one,  with  certain 
exceptions,  was  allowed  to  take  more  than  a  thousand  asses  as  legacies  or 
gifts  in  prospect  of  death.  But  this  statute,  too,  failed  to  effect  what  it 
wished.  A  man,  for  instance,  that  had  a  patrimony  of  five  thousand  asses, 
could  bequeath  one  thousand  to  each  of  five  persons,  and  so  spend  the  whole 
of  the  patrimony.    (G.  2,  225.) 

Ulpiaa  citei  this  m  mi  instMioe  olmlex  mimu  iptam perfeda,  beoMise  it  imposed  m 
penalty  of  fourfold  the  axoees  beyond  1000  auet  taken  by  any  one  legatee^  but  did  not 
declare  the  legacy  invalid  beyond  that  amount.  (Ulp.  Frag.  pr.  2.)  Cognati  mojw- 
miuorU  (see  patteai  Intestate  Sucoeition)  were  excepted  from  the  limit  of  1000 
(Ulp.  Frag.  28.  7.) 

A  lex  perfecta  prohibit!  something,  and  declares  it  void,  if  it  is  done.  It  is 
fecta  if  it  forbids  something,  but  imposes  no  penalty,  nor  declares  the  thing,  if  dooo^ 
to  be  Toid,  of  which  class  Ulpian  quotes  the  Uz  Cinda  as  an  instance.  (Ulp.  Frs^. 
pr.  1.)  The  lex  Falcidia  was  perfeeta,  and  invalidated  all  l^atees  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  deprived  the  heir  of  his  Falcidia  Quarto, 

2.  Lex  Voconia, — According  to  TheophiluB,  this  was  a  plebis- 
eitum  carried  by  Quintus  Voconius  Saxa,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  elder  Cato.    Supposed  date,  B.C.  169. 

The  iex  Voconia  was  therefore  passed  at  a  later  time,  which  provided  that 
no  one  could  lawfully  take  more,  as  legacies  or  gifts  in  prospect  of  death, 
than  the  heirs  took.  Under  this  statute,  plainly,  in  any  case  the  heirs  would 
have  something.  But  yet  a  little  defect  sprang  up ;  for  by  dividing  his 
patrimony  among  many  legatees,  the  testator  could  leave  so  little  to  the  heir 
that  it  was  not  for  the  heir's  advantage  to  undertake,  for  the  sake  of  this 
gain,  the  burden  of  the  whole  inheritance.    (G.  2,  226.} 

The  lex  Voconia  contained  two  other  provisions,  (1)  A  woman  could  not  be  insti- 
tuted heir  to  any  man  whose  fortune  was  registered  at  the  census  as  100,000  asset  or 
upwards.  (Oio.  II.  Verr.  i.  41,  42,  f  107-108.)  (2)  Women  might  be  legatees  for 
more  than  1000  clsbcs  allowed  by  the  lex  Furia,  provided  the  amount  did  not  exceed 
one-half  the  testator's  estate.     (Quint.  Declam.  246.) 

3.  Lex  Falcidia^  carried  by  Publius  Falcidius,  Tribune  of  tKe 
Plebs,  under  Augustus,  B.C.  40. 

The  /ex  Falcidia  therefore  was  passed,  which  provided  that  no  one  might 
lawfully  bequeath  more  than  three-fourths  of  his  property.  Necessarily,  then, 
the  heir  would  have  one-fourth  of  the  inheritance.  This  is  the  law  now  in 
use.  (G.  2,  227.)  In  grants  of  freedom  too,  excessive  licence  was  restrained 
by  the  lex  Fufia  Caninia^  as  we  related  in  the  first  book  of  these  Commen- 
taries.    (G.  2,  228.)    (See  p.  182.} 

The  terms  of  the  lex  Falcidia  were  : — "  Quicunque  civis  Romanus  post  banc  Legem 
rogatam,  is  quantam  cuique  civi  Romano  pecuniam  jure  publico  dare,  legare  volet,  jus 
potestasque  esto  ;  dum  ita  detur  legatum,  do  minus  quam  partem  quartam  hereditafcis, 
eo  testamento  beredes  capiant.  £is,  quibus  quid  ita  datum,  legatumve  erit,  earn 
{lecuniam  sine  fraude  sua  capere  liceto.  Isque  heres,  qui  eam  pecuniam  dare  jussus 
dauinatus  «»rit,  eam  pecuniam  debeto  dare,  quam  damnatus  est."    (D.  35.  2, 1, pr.) 
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We  have  still  to  look  narrowly  at  the  lex  FalcidiOy  the  latest  placing  a 
limit  on  legacies.  In  old  times,  indeed,  by  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables, 
the  power  of  leaving  legacies  was  unrestrained,  so  that  a  man  might  lawfully 
spend  his  whole  patrimony  in  legacies,  since  that  statute  had  this  provision, 
^  As  the  legacies  of  what  is  his  are,  so  let  the  law  be."  But  it  seemed  best 
to  narrow  this  licence  in  leaving  legacies.  Such  provisions  were  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  testators  themselves,  for  often  men  died  intestate  because 
the  heirs  named  in  the  will  refused  to  enter  on  inheritances  from  which  they 
would  have  no  gain,  or  a  very  trifling  gain.  To  remedy  this,  then,  both  the 
iex  Furia  and  the  Ux  Vocoma  were  passed ;  but  neither  of  these  seemed 
able  to  accomplish  its  aim.  Last  of  all,  therefore,  the  Ux  Falddia  was 
I>assed,  which  provides  that  no  one  can  lawfully  leave  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  his  goods  in  legacies.  Thus  whether  one  heir  or  several  heirs 
be  appointed,  he  or  they  must  have  left  them  one-fourth  part.    (J..  2,  22,  pr.) 

Exceptional  —  The  Btatute  did  not  apply  in  the  following 
cases : — 

1.  To  the  will  of  *  soldier  made  while  on  tervice,  but  it  did  apply  to  the  will  of  a 
veteran.    (D.  85,  2,  40,  pr.) 

Wbfle  yet  a  civilian,  a  man  makes  a  wilL  Afterwards,  when  a  soldier  on  service, 
he  adds  codieillu  The  Fal<ddian  law  does  not  apply  to  the  property  disposed  of  by 
the  eodidlli,  but  it  does  to  the  property  disposed  of  by  the  will    (D.  85,  2,  96.) 

A  soldier  on  service  makes  a  will,  and  after  leaving  the  service^  codidUi.  The 
Falddian  law  applies  to  the  cocUciUi,  but  not  to  the  will ;  in  other  words,  the  heir 
will  retain  one-fourth  of  the  property  disposed  of  by  the  eodicUU,  but  not  necessarily 
any  of  that  dealt  with  by  the  will     (D.  29,  1,  17,  4.) 

2.  To  a  legacy  of  a  debt  to  a  creditor.  If,  however,  more  is  left  to  the  creditor 
than  the  testator  really  owes  him,  tiie  excess,  but  the  excess  alone  is  liable  to  be 
reduced  for  the  Falcidian  fourth  {Faleidia  quarto).    (D.  35,  2,  14,  1  ;  D.  85,  2,  5.) 

8.  If  a  slave  is  bequeathed  on  trust  to  be  manumitted,  and  nothing  is  left  to  the 
legatee  out  of  which  the  fourth  could  be  paid,  the  lex  Faleidia  does  not  apply  (D.  85, 
2,  33,  pr.) ;  but  if  any  other  property  is  given  to  the  legatee,  his  legacy  is  regarded  as 
including  the  value  of  the  slave,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Falcidian  fourth.  (D.  85, 
2,85.) 

4.  When  Justinian  introduced  Inventories,  the  heir  lost  his  right  to  the  Faleidia 
quarta  if  he  failed  to  make  a  proper  inventory ;  and  Justinian  also  allowed  the 
testator,  if  he  chose,  to  refuse  the  fourth  to  his  heir.  (P.  756.)  If  the  heir  paid  the 
legatees  in  full,  he  could  not  reclaim  the  fourth.     (C.  6,  50,  19.) 

5.  When  an  heir  entered  under  the  S.  C.  Trebellianum  by  compulsion,  at  the  risk 
of  the  Jideicommissariutt  he  was  not  allowed  the  quarta. 

With  these  exceptions,  tlie  Falcidian  law  applied  to  every  sort  of  valuable  right, 
and  against  every  kind  of  legacy  ur  gift  mortit  catua,  (Paul,  Sent.  3,  8,  1 ;  G.  6,  50, 
5;  D.  35,  2, 1,7.) 

The  mode  of  valuation. — ^As  the  Falcidian  law  required  a  clear 
fourth  of  the  inheritance  to  be  reserved  for  the  heir,  four 
points  required  to  be  settled: — (1)  What  was  a  clear  fourth? 
(2)  How  was  the  property  valued  1  (3)  How  were  the  legacies 
valued?  and  (4)  At  what  moment  was  the  valuation  taken 
from! 

1.  What  was  a  clear  fourth  t 
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In  taldng  an  account  of  the  property,  as  required  by  die  lex  Falddiaj  all 
debts  are  first  deducted,  and  also  the  funeral  expenses,  and  the  prices  of  the 
slaves  that  are  manumitted.  Next,  as  regards  the  remainder,  the  account  is 
so  handled  as  that  under  it  a  fourth  part  shall  remain  with  the  heirs,  and 
three-fourths  be  divided  among  the  legatees,  each  receiving  a  propcxtioiiate 
part,  according  to  the  legacy  left  him.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  400  aatrei 
were  left  in  legacies,  and  that  the  whole  patrimony  from  which  the  Isaacs 
ought  to  be  drawn  amounts  only  to  400  aurei^  then  a  fourth  must  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  share  of  each  legatee.  Suppose^  again,  that  350  oMtrti  were 
left  in  legacies,  then  an  eighth  ought  to  be  subtracted.  Lastly,  suppose  the 
testator  left  500  aurei  in  legacies,  then  to  start  with  a  fifth,  and  next  a  fourth 
ought  to  be  subtracted ;  for  we  must  first  subtract  all  that  is  in  excess  of 
the  goods,  and  next,  that  part  of  the  goods  that  ought  to  remain  with  the 
heir.    (J.  2,  22,  3.) 


The  deductions  embnoe— -(1.)  Funeral  expenses  (D.  85,  2,  6),  but  not  the 
ol  a  tombstone.     (D.  35,  2, 1, 19.) 

(2.)  Debts  due  by  deceased,  mclnding  what  the  deceased  owed  the  heir.  (D.  35,  S, 
87,  2.) 

An  insolvent  testator  has  made  legacies.  The  heir  compounds  with  the  craditaca, 
by  which  he  gets  something  for  himself.  The  legatees  cannot  daim  any  portion  of 
this  surplus,  because  the  heir  has  got  it  not  qwk  heir,  bat  in  virtae  of  the  compodtioB. 
(O.  85,  2,  8,  1.) 

The  testator  Titiiia  along  with  Gains  is  jointly  bound  for  10  onm^  How  modi 
of  this  is  to  be  debited  to  Titius  ?  If  Titius  and  Gains  are  partners,  then  the  share  of 
each  is  certain  ;  but  if  not,  you  must  wait  the  event,  for  Gains  may  be  able  to  pay 
nothing  or  he  may  pay  alL     (D.  85,  2,  62,  pr.) 

(3.)  The  value  of  slaves  manumitted  at  once  or  at  a  certain  future  day  is  not 
reckoned,  but  if  the  manumission  depends  on  a  future  and  uncertain  event,  the  vahie 
is  taken  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  other  conditional  obligations,  according  to  the 
rules  to  be  presently  explained.    (D.  85,  2,  86,  2  ;  D.  35,  2,  37,  pr.) 

(4. )  Legacies  for  permanent  additions  to  temples  or  churches  (dofM  cboncM).  (Ptenl, 
Bent.  4,  3,  8 ;  Nov.  131,  12.) 

(5.)  The  expenses  of  realising  the  estate.     (D.  35,  2,  72.) 

2.  The  property  must  be  valued  at  its  actual  and  present 
worth  (D.  35,  2,  42  ;  D.  35,  2,  62,  1),  and  could  not  be  taken  at 
any  arbitrary  figure  named  by  the  testator.  (D.  35,  2,  15,  8.) 
The  standard  of  value  was  what  the  thing  would  fetch  in 
the  market,  not  what  a  person  who  had  a  special  liking  for  it 
might  give.  (D.  85,  2,  63,  pr.)  If  the  heir  sells  at  a  figure 
above  or  below  the  true  market  value,  it  is  the  latter,  and  not 
the  price  he  gets,  that  is  taken  into  account.     (D.  35,  2,  3,  pr.) 

Conditional  obligations  were  the  most  difficult  to  appraise. 
One  method  was  to  fix  the  value  at  what  the  conditional 
obligation  would  fetch  if  sold  simply  as  a  chance.  But  the 
better  way  was  to  treat  it  either  as  unconditional  or  as  having 
failed.  If  the  promise  was  taken  as  unconditional,  its  value 
was  added  to  the  inheritance,  and  the  heir  stipulated  with  the 
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legatee  for  the  return  of  a  proportion,  if  afterwards  it  turned 
out  that  the  condition  failed,  and  that  nothing  was  due.  If 
the  promise  was  taken  as  having  failed,  the  heir  bj  stipula- 
tion promised  to  pay  the  legatee  his  due  proportion,  if  after- 
wards the  conditions  were  fulfilled  and  the  money  was  paid. 
(D.  35,  2,  73,  1.) 

3.  Valuation  of  the  legacies. 

In  order  to  estimate  how  much  was  due  to  the  heir,  it  was 
essential  to  arrive  at  the  amount  or  value  of  the  legacy.  In  a 
few  cases  this  presented  some  difficulty. 

(1.)  A  testator  bequeathes  land  belonging  to  another.  The  heir  buys  it  at  an 
excessive  price.  For  the  purpose  of  the  Falcidian  fourth,  he  cannot  value  the  legacy 
at  the  price  be  paid,  but  only  at  a  fair  price.     (D.  S5,  2,  91.) 

(2.)  In  a  suit  for  a  legacy,  the  oath  of  the  legatee  as  to  its  vfilue  is  made.  Not 
that  which  is  penal,  but  the  real  value  ia  ireckoned  for  the  Falcidian  fourth.  (D.  85, 
2,  60,  1.) 

(3.)  In  conditional  legacies,  the  mode  approved  by  Paul  was  mutual  guarantees,  and 
not  the  price  that  the  conditional  legacy  might  fetch  if  sold.  This  has  been  explained 
in  reference  to  the  valuation  of  conditional  obligatioBB  forming  part  ol  the  inheritance. 
(D.  35,2,  45,  1.) 

(4.)  Legacy  from  a  future  day  (0c  die  rdictum).  A  deduction  is  made  in  respect 
of  the  advantages  enjoyed  before  the  time  arrives  from  the  use  of  the  thing  by  the 
heir.     (D.  35,  2,  73,  4.) 

(5.)  A  perpetual  annuity.  The  value  i«  the  principid  that,  with  interest  at  4  per 
cent.,  would  yield  the  annual  sum.     (D.  35,  2,  3,  2.) 

(6.)  Annuity  for  life,  ^milius  Macer  gives  the  following  table  for  the  valuation 
of  life  annuities.  The  rule  was  to  multiply  the  annual  allowance  by  the  probable 
number  of  years  that  the  annuitant  would  live,  and  the  quotient  is  the  value  of  the 
legacy.    (D.  35,  2, 48,  pc/) 

Annuity  Tablk  of  ^milius  Maobb. 

From  •Oto.20  years  the  duration. of  life  is  taken  at  80  yeaia. 
-      20  „  .25  „  „  28      „ 

■n     25  .„  30  .H  .„  25     ^ 

w      80^,  35  .M  .»  22      „ 

^      85  .„  40  .„  „  20      „ 

.M      40  .„  50  (59  less  the -actual  age  of  annuitant). 

„     "60  „  55  years  the  duration  of  life  is  taken  at      9  years. 
„      55  „  60  .„  „  7     .„ 

„      60  onwards,  „  .,,  ^     »» 

Xjegacyto  Municipality  the  time  ntflowediB  ^»  -SO     .^^ 

4.  Time  of  the  Valua^ioit 

The  amount  of  the  patrimony  to  which  an  account  under  the  /ex  Falcidia 
applies,  is  the  amount  when  the  testator  died.  If,  therefore,  he  had,  for 
instance,  a  patrimony  of  100  aur$iy2SiA  left  in  legacies. 100  aureiy  the  legatees 
profit  nothing  by  the  fact  that  before  the  inheritance  is  entered  on  so  great 
an  addition  has  been  made  to  it  by  means  of  the  slaves,  or  by  the  birth 
of  children  to  the  female  slaves  belonging  to  the  inheritance,  or  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  cattle;  that  after  spending  100  aurei  in  paying  the  legacies,  the 

3B 
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heir  will  have  a  fourth  of  the  inheritance  ;  but  it  is  necessary  none  the  less  to 
subtract  one-fourth  from  the  legacies.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  left  seventy- 
five  auret  in  legacies,  and  before  the  inheritance  is  entered  on  the  goods  are 
lessened,  by  fire,  it  may  be,  or  by  shipwrecks,  or  by  the  death  of  slaves,  so 
that  the  substance  that  is  left  is  not  more  than  seventy-five  aurei^  or  perhaps 
even  less,  still  the  legacies  are  due  entire.  But  this  brings  no  loss  on  the  heir, 
for  he  is  free  not  to  enter  on  the  inheritance.  The  legatees  then  must  in  con- 
sequence agree  with  the  heir  for  some  part  ;  since  otherwise  the  will  may 
be  abandoned  and  they  obtain  nothing.    (Jl  7,  22,  2.) 

The  usual  course  was  to  appoint  an  arbiter  to  value  the  property.  This  vala»tion 
might  be  had  at  the  instance  of  the  smallest  leg:atee,  but  it  did  not  bind  the  rest. 
Usually,  however,  the  heir  gave  notice  to  the  legatees  to  appear  before  the  arbiter,  and 
generally  also  to  the  creditors  to  prove  their  debts.  If  the  heir  offers  what  appears  to 
be  the  clear  balance,- the  legatees  must  premise  by  stipulation  to  return  any  excess 
that  they  may  eventually  be  shown  to  have  received.  (D.  35,  8,  1,  6.)  It  was  entirely 
for  the  arbiter  to  determine  what  accounts  he  would  require  to  be  produced,  and 
generally  what  proof  he  might  deem  necessary  or  sufficient.     (D.  35,  2,  95,  2.) 

0^  Duties  of  tab  Heir  after  the  Introduction  of  Inven- 
tories. 

The  liability  of  the  heir  to  pay  all  thedebts  of  his  ancestor, 
even  when  nothing  T^as  left  to  enable  him  to  do  ity  was  not  an 
essential  constituent  of  universal  succession.  In  arroffotio^  for 
example,  the  new  patei]fam{iia^,  although  a  universal  successor, 
was  not  by  the  civil  law  responsiblefor  any  debts  of  the  person 
arrogated,  and  even  under  the  Praetor's- edict  was  never  oWiged 
to  pay  mofe  than  he  acquired  through  the  son.- 

Fut  this  liability  was  an  essential  part  of  the  law  of  inherit- 
ance from  the  earliest  period.  The  principle,  indeed,  was  never 
touched  until  the  changes  introduced  by  Justinian. 

We  must  kno\^,  however}  that  thtfiate*  Emperor  Hadrian  allowed  a  man, 
although  over  five-and-twenty,  to  renounce  an  inheritance  on  which  he  had 
actually  entered,  because  a  huge  debt  came  to  light,  ^hatat  thetime  he  entered 
was  unknown.  This  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian  granted  as  a  special  favour 
to  one.  The  late  Emperor  Gordian,  however,  afterwards  extended  this  to  all 
soldiers,  but  to  them  only.  But  our  goodness  has  granted  this  favour  to  all 
the  subjects  of  our  empire  alike,  and  has  written  a  constitution  at  once 
perfectly  fair  and  noble.  If  it«  tenor  be  observed,  men  may  lawfully  enter 
on  an  inheritance,  and  yet  be  liable  only  to  the  value  (^  thegoods  as  they 
actually  turn  out.  In  such  a  case,-  then,  they  need  not  call  in  the  aid  of 
deliberation,  unless  they  neglect  to  observe  our  constitution,  and  think  they 
must  deliberate,  and  so  prefer  to  take  on  their  shoulders*  the  ancient  burden 
of  entry.     (J.  z,  I9,'6») 

The  principle  upon  which  Hadrian  and  Gordian  proceeded 
was  to  rescind  the  acceptance  of  the  inheritance  and  relieve  the 
heir  from  his  position  altogether.  Justinian  made  a  far  deeper 
change.    He  conceived  the  plan  of  retaining  the  heir,  by  depart- 
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ing  from  the  ancient  rule  that  the  heir  was  answerable  for  all  the 
debts  of  the  deceased.  This  was  to  break  up  an  association  of 
ideas  riveted  by  the  practice  of  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The 
ideas  of  an  heir  and  of  unlimited  liability  were  indissolubly  asso- 
ciated for  ages.  It  was  a  bold  and  successful  stroke  to  convert 
the  heir  into  a  mere  oiEcial,  designated  by  the  deceased  for  the 
purpose  of  winding  up  his  affairs  and  distributing  his  property. 
The  heir  was  now  a  mere  executor,  with  the  privilege  of  being 
residuary  legatee,  and,  if  the  testator  did  not  forbid  it,  of 
retaining  the  Falcidian  fourth. 

Justinian  makes  two  classes  of  heirs^  those  that  do  not, 
and  those  that  do,  make  an  inventory.  Those  that  do  not 
make  an  inventory  are  in  a  worse  position  than  the  heir  by  the 
old  law.  They  are  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased  (C. 
6,  30)  22,  1),  and  are  heirs,  in  the  old  sense,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  (C.  6,  30^  22,  12.)  And  not  only  so,  but  they  are 
deprived  of  the  Falcidian  fourth  (Nor,  1,  2, 1),  and  they  must 
pay  all  the  legacies,  even  if  the  effects  of  the  deceased  should 
be  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  (Nov.  1,.  2,  2.)  Practically, 
therefore,  if  there  was  any  doubt  as^  to  the  solvency  of  the 
inheritance,  the  heir  was  compelled  to  make  au  inventory. 
(C.  6,  30,  22,  1.) 

I.  Duties  of  Heir  that  has  made  an  Inventory  to  Creditors  of 
Deceased. 

In  the  first  place,,  the  legal  personality  of  the  heir  and  of 
the  deceased  was  no  longer  regarded  as  one.  The  doctrine 
of  confusio  was  an  inevitable  corollary  from  the  old  concep- 
tion of  heirship.  But  it  was:  a  significant  part  of  the 
change  made  by  Justinian,  that  the  claims  of  the  heir  against 
the  deceased,  and  of  the  deceased  against  him,  were  now 
put  in  the  same  position  as  if  the  heir  were  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  the  succession.'  The  heir  ranks  as  a  creditor  on 
the  estate  of  the  deceased. 

Under  Justinian's  reforms  a  question  arises  that  could  not 
occur  under  the  old  law — the  question  of  priority  of  payment 
among  creditors.  Under  the  old  law,  each  creditor  was  entitled 
to  payment  in  full  from  the  heir  \  but  when  an  inventory  was 
made,  it  became  important  to  determine  in  what  order  the 
creditors  should  be  paid  if  the  inheritance  was  insolvent. 

Order  of  Priority, 

(1.)  Funeral  expenses. 

(2.)  Cost  of  regUtering  the  wiU. 
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(3.)  Cost  of  inventory,  and  generally  other  necessary  expenses  inddental  to  windmg 
up  the  affairs  of  the  deceased.     (C.  6,  30,  22,  9.) 

(4.)  The  heir  may  pay  those  whose  claims  are  before  him,  and  if  nothing  remains, 
he  is  not  bound  in  respect  of  any  creditors  subsequently  turning  up.  (C.  6,  SO, 
22,4.) 

(6.)  Among  those  whose  claims  are  before  him,  creditors  secured  by  mortgage, 
and  those  having  priority  by  law,  como  before  unprivileged  creditors.  (C.  6,  30, 
22,  9.) 

If  any  creditors  are  unsatisfied,  their  only  recourse,  if  they  are  prior  mortgagees,  is 
to  compel  subsequent  mortgagees  to  buy  them  off,  or  to  give  up  the  property  mortgaged. 
(C.  6,  30,  22,  6.) 

Again,  if  legatees  have  been  paid,  any  creditor  may  compel  them  to  discharge 
their  claim  to  the  extent  of  their  legacies  (C.  6, 30,  22,  5) ;  but  creditors  have  no  claim 
on  the  heir  (C.  6,  30,  22,  7),  or  on  any  purchaser  from  the  heir  of  property  sold  to 
discharge  debts  and  legacies.     (C.  6,  30,  22,  8.) 

The  heir  was  not  bound  to  pay  any  debt  until  the  time  allowed  for  making  the 
inventory  had  expired.     (C.  6,  30,  22,  11.) 

When  the  heir  lives  near  the  property,  the  inventory  must 
be  begun  within  thirty  days,  and  finished  within  ninety  days 
from  the  time  the  heir  learns  that  the  will  has  been  opened,  or 
that  he  is  heir  ah  intestato.  (C.  6,  30,  22,  2.)  If  the  heir  lives  at 
a  distance  from  the  place  where  the  property,  or  the  greater 
portion  of  it  is,  a  year  is  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  inven- 
tory, reckoning  from  the  death  of  the  deceased,  not  from  the 
time  the  heir  learns  his  position.  In  this  case,  the  signature 
to  the  inventorj'  may  be  made  by  agents  on  the  spot  (C.  6, 
30,  22,  3.) 

The  inventory  consisted  of  an  enumeration  of  all  the  deceased 
possessed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  must  contain  an  attes- 
tation by  the  heir — (1)  that  it  is  accurate  and  complete ;  and 
(2)  that  he  has  not  misused  and  will  not  misuse  any  of  the 
property  iu  his  custody.     (C.  6,  30,  22,  -2.) 

The  inventory  must  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  heir  ;  or, 
if  the  heir  cannot  write,  a  special  notary  must  sign  it  at  his 
request  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  who  know  him,  and  he 
must  mark  it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.     (C.  6,  30,  22,  2.) 

IL  Duties  of  Heir  that  has  made  an  Inventory  to  Legatees. 

The  heir  is  bound  to  pay  the  legatees  only  in  so  far  as  the 
effects  go ;  but  Justinian  altered  bis  rights  with  regard  to  the 
Falcidian  fourth  iji  two  important  particular*?. 

1.  The  heir  was  not  entitled  to  the  fourth,  if  the  testator 
declared  he  should  not  have  it.     (Nov.  1,  2,  2.) 

2.  If  the  testator  did  not  refuse  the  fourth,  still  the  heir 
was  not  entitled  to  it,  unless  he  made  an  inventory  with  certain 
additional  formalities.     The  heir  must  invite  the  legatees  to 
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appear,  if  they  live  in  the  same  city,  or  their  agents,  if  they 
are  persons  that,  from  their  rank,  age,  or  other  reason,  are 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  being  represented  by  an  agent.  If 
they  do  not  accept  the  invitation,  then  three  witnesses  (at 
least)  belonging  to  the  city  must  be  present,  trustworthy,  sub- 
stantial men  of  the  highest  respectability.  An  inventory  is 
to  be  made  in  their  presence,  and  with  their  testimony 
that  everything  is  entered  the  heir  may  rest  content.  (Nov. 
1,  2, 1.) 


JOINT-HEIRS. 

Either  one  man  or  more,  to  any  number  whatever  that  one  wishes,  may 
lawfully  be  made  heirs.    (J.  2,  P4,  4.) 

Rights  and  IKrxiEa 

I.  Rights  and  Duties  as  between  the  Joint-Hefrs  themselves. 

(1.)  Rights  to  the  efiects  of  deceased  (res  hereditariae). 

Each  joint-heir  is  joint-owner  of  every  article  of  property 
derived  from  the  deceased.  But  each  can  dispose  of  his  share 
without  the  consent  of  the  others,  and  the  purchaser  becomes  a 
joint-owner  with  them.  (C.  3^,  37,  3.)  Each  heir  is  entitled  to 
partition,  so  that  he  may  have  the  individual  ownership  of  a 
part  of  the  property  according  to  his  share.  (D.  10,  2,  54  ;  D. 
10,  2, 1,  pr.)  This  was  given  by  an  old  action  mentioned  iu  the 
XII  Tables,  judicium,  familiae  evcisewida^. 

In  regard  to  the  property  inherited,  joint-heirs  are  thus  joint- 
owners,  and  liable  to  the  obligations  of  joint-owners.  (D.  10,2, 
22,  pr.)  The  rules  then  applicable  to  joint-ownership  are  valid 
in  regard  to  joint-heirs.  (D.  10,2, 56;  D.  10,  3,  4, 3;  D.  10, 2, 16,  6.) 

(2.)  Ju8  accrescendi.  If  one  of  several  persons  nominated  heir 
for  any  reason  does  not  become  heir,  his  share  is  divided  among 
such  as  become  heirs,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  shares. 

Where  there  are  several  statutory  heirs,  and  some  pass  the  inheritance 
by,  or  are  hindered  by  death,  or  some  other  cause,  from  entering  upon  it, 
then  their  share  accrues  to  the  rest  that  have  entered ;  and  although  those 
that  have  entered  may  have  died  before  such  accrual,  yet  their  share  belongs 
to  their  heirs.     (J.  3,  4,  4.) 

A  testator  leaves  two-thirds  of  his  iuheritanoe  to  a  son  that  may  be  bom  after  the 
will  is  made,  and  one-third  to  a  daughter  that  may  be  bom  after  the  will  is  made. 
A  son  only  is  bom.     He  is  sole  heir  to  the  whole  property.     (D.  28,  2,  28,  4.) 

The  lea  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  introduced  a  very  imperial^' 
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alteration  in  the  jus  accrescendi.  The  lex  Julia  provided  that  if 
the  heir  named  in  the  will  survived  the  testator,  but  died 
before  the  will  was  opened,  or  if  he  died  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
testator,  his  share  should  be  caduca,  and  become  the  property 
of  the  Exchequer  (Fiscus).  This  applied  against  all  joint-heirs, 
unless  thej  were  descendants  or  ancestors  of  the  deceased 
within  the  third  degree.  The  old  law  was,  however,  left 
standing,  when  the  nomination  of  the  heir  was  void  06  initioy 
or  the  heir  nominated  never  was  born. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  jus  accrescendi  is,  that  it  operates  without 
the  consent  and  even  against  the  wish  of  the  heir  whose  share 
is  increased  by  it.  If  a  person  once  becomes  heir,  he  cannot 
prevent  his  share  being  increased.     (D.  29,  2,  53,  1). 

A.  and  B.  are  made  joint  heirs  for  one-half,  and  C.  ia  made  heir  of  the  other  half. 
A.  dies.    His  share  accrues  solely  to  B.,  who  now  gets  one-half.     (D.  28,  5,  20,  2.) 

Let  Titius  he  heir.  Let  Gains  and  Maevius  be  heirs  in  equal  paits.  Gains  aed 
Maeviiis  are  not  conjoint  heirs  of  one-half ;  they  are  taken  together  rather  for  speed 
in  writing  that  to  indicate  that  they  jointly  divide  the  inheritance  with  Titios. 
Therefore,  if  Gains  or  Maevins  dies,  his  share  is  equally  divided  between  the  aurvivoR. 
(D.  28,  5,  66.) 

A.  is  named  heir  for  one  fourth,  B.  for  one-fourth,  and  C.  for  one-half.  A.  dies  vitli- 
out  being  heir.  Suppose  A.'s  share  is  worth  60  aurei,  then  C.  gets  forty  aum  and  E 
twenty.     (D.  28,  5,  59,  8. ) 

Maevius,  Titius,  and  Seius  are  joint-heirs  equally  to  Attius.  Titius  alone  enten  <m 
the  inheritance  of  Attius,  and  dies  leaving  Seius  his  heir.  What  share  does  Seia 
acquire  in  the  inheritance  of  Attius  ?  As  heir  of  Titius,  he  at  once  gets  his  share, 
which  is  one-third  ;  if  he  refuses  to  enter  on  the  inheritance  of  Attius,  his  share  t$ 
divided  equally  between  Maevius  and  Titius,  so  that  vrithout  himself  entering  on  the 
inheritance  of  Attius,  he  gets  the  third  of  Titius  and  the  half  of  his  own  third.  Bot 
a  third  and  a  sixth  together  make  one-half  of  the  whole  inheritance  of  Attius  ;  if  he 
enters  on  the  inheritance  of  Attius  he  then  gets  his  own  third  and  the  third  of  Titim, 
making  together  two-thirds.     (D.  28,  5,  59,  7.) 

There  was  in  old  times  another  mode  of  acquisition  under  the  Jus  cizdU— 
that,  namely,  by  the  right  of  accrual  (jus  accrescendi)^  which  was  of  this 
kind.    If  a  slave  was  owned  in  common  by  Titius  and  another,  and  that 
other  alone  gave  him  freedom,  either  by  vindtcia  or  by  will,  in  that  case  his 
share  was  lost  and  accrued  to  his  partner.     But  it  was  the  worst  of  exaroples 
that  the  slave  should  be  defrauded  of  his  freedom,  and  that  as  the  result  a 
loss  should  be  inflicted  on  his  humaner  masters,  while  to  the  sterner  gain 
accrued.    Regarding  this,  then,  as  altogether  invidious,  we  have  thought  it 
needful  to  heal  it  with  a  dutiful  remedy  by  a  constitution  of  ours.     In  it 
we  have  found  a  way  by  which  the  manumitter  and  his  partner,  and  the 
slave  that  received  his  freedom,  may  all  alike  enjoy  a  boon  from  us.     The 
freedom  runs  on  and  is  effectual— indeed,  to  favour  freedom,  even  the  old 
legislators  most  plainly  decided  many  points  in  defiance  of  the  general  niles. 
The  man  that  gave  it  is  allowed  to  rejoice  that  his  liberality  is  confinned. 
The  partner,  lastly,  is  kept  from  suffering  any  loss,  for  he  receives  a  pdce 
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for  the  slave  proportioned  to  his  share  of  the  ownership,  as  determined  by 
us,    0-2,  7.4-) 

(3.)  CuBtody  of  the  Title-deeds. 

On  a  division  of  the  property,  in  case  of  dispute,  the  judge 
settled  who  should  have  the  title-deeds.  (C.  3,  38,  5.)  The 
title-deeds  were  not  to  be  assigned  to  him  that  offered 
most  for  their  custody.  (D.  10,  2,  6.)  They  w^e  either  to 
be  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  or  given  to  one  of  the 
heirs.  If  given  to  an  heir^  he  must  furnish  copies  io  the  other 
heirs,  and  bind  himself  to  produce  the  original  when  required 
The  general  rule  was  io  prefer  'the  heir  that  had  the  largest 
share  in  the  inheritance  ;  if  they  had  .equal  shares,  a  selection 
was  made  by  dot,  or  by  agreement  among  themselves  they 
might  choose  a  third  party,  to  whom  the  documents  should  be 
entrusted  (D.  10,  2,  4,  3:^  ij.  10,  2,  5^)  Other  things  being 
equal,  a  preference  was'to  be  given  to  the  elder  over  the  younger, 
to  men  over  women,  tofreebornmeii  over  freedmen,  and  generally 
to  those  of  higher  over  those  .of  lower  ranl^    ,(D.  22, 1«  6.) 

II.  Duties  ^f  Joint-I^eirs  in  ^respect .  of rCireditQre. 

In  respect  of  the  sums  due  to  or  by  <the  deceased,  the  joint- 
heirs  were  n ot  .either  JQint^^creditors  or  joint-debtors.  Each  was 
severally  liable  or  entitled  according  to  his  o^vn  share.  Thus 
an  heir  for  one-half  could  not  sue  any  debtor  of  the  deceased 
for  more  than  one-half  of  the  debt,  ner  be  sued  by  a  creditor 
of  the  deceased  for  more  than  one-half.  This  decision  was 
established  by  the  XII  Tables.     (<1  3^  36^  6.) 

It  is  manifest  that  if  an  heir  were  responsible  not  merely  for 
the  debts  in  proportion  to  his  own  share,  but  had  to  make  good 
the  default  of  all  the  other  heirs,  it  would  have  been  more  dan- 
gerous to  accept  a  part  than  the  whole  of  an  inheritance.  From 
this  danger  the  heirs  were  freed  by  the  provision  of  the  XII 
Tables.  But  a  grave  inconvenience  necessarily  resulted.  A 
creditor  of  the  deceased  had  to  divide  bis  claim  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  were  heirs,  and  to  sue  each  separately.  So  a 
debtor  of  the  deceased  was  exposed  to  as  many  actions  as  there 
were  heirs.  Two  ways  of  avoiding  this  inconvenience  were 
resorted  to.  The  testator  might  apportion  the  debts  among 
his  heirs,  requiring  each  to  pay  specific  debts,  and  giving  each 
an  exclusive  right  to  specific  debts  due  to  the  deceased.  The 
heirs  were  obliged  to  respect  this  assignment.  (D.  10,  2,  20,  3.) 
Again,  either  by  reciprocal  stipulations  or  by  order  of  a  judge, 
the  sums  due  to  and  by  the  deceased  might  be  divided.     "^ 
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judge  could  not,  indeed,  make  any  heir  a  sole  creditor  or 
debtor  in  respect  of  any  particular  sum,  but  in  a  circuitous  way 
the  end  in  view  was  accomplished.  When  a  sum  was  due  to 
the  deceased,  the  heir  to  whom  the  debt  was  assigned  sued  him 
partly  in  his  own  name,  and  partly  as  the  agent  of  all  the  other 
heirs  (procurator  in  rem  8uam)j  and  thus  received  the  entire  debt, 
the  debtor  obtaining  at  the  same  time  a  full  discharge.  When 
a  debt  was  due  by  the-  deceased,  and  one  of  the  heirs  to  whom 
it  was  not  assigned  ia  sued  for  his  part,  he  can  require  the  heir 
that  is  obliged  to  pay  the  debt  to  come  in  and  defend  the  action. 
But,  doubtless^  this  did  not  prejudice  the  creditor's  right  against 
the  other,,  if  the  heirs  sued  failed  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  debt. 
(D.  10,  2,  3  r  D..  10,  2,  2,  5.) 

The  rule  of  division^  does  not  apply  to  a  creditor  secured  by 
mortgage,*  The  heir  to  whom  the  thing  mortgaged  is  given 
must  pay  the  whole  debt.     (0.  4,  16,  2.) 

III.  Duties  of  Joint-Heirs  to  Legateea 

1.  Eaeh  of  several  heira  is  bound  to  pay  legacies  (not  speci- 
fically charged  upon  any  heir)  in  proportion,  to  the  property  be 
gains,  but  no  further,  and  is  not  ebUged  to  make  up  any  defi- 
ciency caused  by  the  insolvency  of  any  of  the  other  heirs. 
(D.  31, 1,  33,  pr:) 

Again,  each  heir  is  entitled,  under  the  Ux  Faleidioj  to  a  clear 
fourth  of  his  share; 

The  following  question  has  been  raised  :  Suppose  two  heirs  are  appointed, 
say  Titius  and  Seius,  and  that  the  part  given  to  Titius  is  either  entirely 
exhausted  by  legacies  given  through  him  by  name,  or  burdened  beyond 
measure  :  while  through  Seius  there  are  left  either  no  legacies  at  all,  or 
legacies  that  reduce  his  share  only  one-half.  Now  Seius  has  a  fourth  of  the 
whole  inheritance  or  more  ;  is  Titius  then  to  be  allowed  to  keep  back  nothing 
from  the  legacies  left  through  him  ?  The  decision  is  that  he  can  keep  back 
enough  to  have  the  fourth  part  of  his  share  unimpaired.  For  the  account 
under  the  /ex  Falcidia  is  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of  each  heir  singly. 

(J.  2,  22,  I.) 

A  testator  left  400  aurti  to  lltius  and  Maevios.  The  share  of  TitiiB  was  bardenei 
with  legacies  to  the  extent  of  200  OMrti ;  and  the  heir,  whoever  he  should  be,  had  to 
pay  another  100  aurex  in  legacies.  Maevius  did  not  accept  Titius  cannot  require  s 
reservation  of  a  Palcidian  fourth  of  the  200  aurei  charged  on  the  share  ;  bat  as,  after 
paying  800  aurei  in  legacies,  he  retains  a  clear  fourth  of  the  whole,  he  mutt  be  content 
with  that.     (D.  31,  1,  61,  pr.) 

Gains  and  Titius  are  each  made  heirs  for  one-fourth,  and  Gains  is  made  heir  for  the 
other  half,  subject  to  a  condition.  If  the  condition  is  fulfilled,  the  quarter  and  b^lf 
shares  of  Gains  must  be  conjoined  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  the  Falcidum  fuuith. 
(D.  85,  2,  87,  8.) 
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Special  Investitivb  Facts. 

1.  What  words  constitute  heirs  jointly  ? 

The  question  is  one  of  intention.  Did  the  testator  intend  the 
persons  named  to  take  jointly  or  severally  or  successively  t — 
that  is,  the  second  to  take  only  if  the  first  failed. 

TitiuihereseHoinu>Seitu,f     Sein.  alone  is  heir.     (D.  28,  5,  47.  pr.) 

(1.)  Primus  etfratrit  mei  JUii  aeque  heredet  8urUo, 

(2.)  Primui  etfrcUria  meifilH  heredts  aunto. 

In  the  tint  instance,  all  are  hein  jointly  and  in  equal  shares.  In  the  second 
Primus  gets  one  half,  and  the  nephews  the  other  half.     (D.  28,  5,  13,  pr.) 

Tiiitta  ex  parte  dimidia  heret  etto,  Sena  ex  parte  dimidia ;  ex  qua  parte  Seium 
inetitui,  ex  eadem  parte  Semproniua  kerea  esto.  Titius  gets  one-half,  and  Seins  and 
Sempronius  each  a  quarter.  The  true  construction  is  that  Seius  and  Sempronius  are 
joint-heirs  of  one-half,  and  Titius  sole  heir- of  the  other  half.     (D.  28,  5,  16,  pr.) 

2.  The  rules  that  determine  the  shares  of  the  respective  heirs. 

An  inheritance  is  usually  divfded  into  twelve  parts  {unciiu\  all  included 
under  the  name  of  the  as.  These  parts,  too,  have  their  own  names, 
answering  to  those  from  an  uncia  to  an  at, — namely  these  :  uncia;  sextans 
(sixth  part,  />.  2  uncial)  ;  quadrans  (fourth  part,  Le,  3) ;  triens  (third  part, 
i.e,  4) ;  quincunx  (five- twelfths,  />..  5) ;  semis  (half,  />.  6) ;  septunx  (seven- 
twelfths,  f>.  7) ;  bes  (two^thirdsr  i,e^  8) ;  dodrans  (three-fourths,  ue,  9)  ; 
dextans  (ten-twelfthsy.  x.^.  10);.  deunx  (eleven-twelfths,  />.  11);  as,  i^.  12. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  precisely  twelve  parts,  for  there 
are  as  many  unciae  in  the  as  as  the  testator  wished.  If,  for  instance,  a  man 
names  in  his  will  one  Beir,  and  him,  say  dx  semisse,  then  the  whole  as  will 
contain  six  unciae  only  ;  because  no  man  can  die  testate  as  regards  part  of 
his  goods,  and  intestate  as  regards  the  other  part,  unless  indeed  he  be  a 
soldier,  whose  intention  in  making  the  will  is  alone  looked  to.  On  the  other 
hand  again,  a  man  can  divide  his.  inheritance  inta  as  many  unciae  as  he 
pleases.    (J.  2,  14,  5.) 

An  inheritance  was  a  universal  succession  ;  it  included  the  whole  of  a  man*s  pro- 
perty and  transferable  rights.  An  heir  therefore  could  not  succeed  to  a  part  of  the 
property  of  deceased.  It  was  considered  inconsistent  with  this  principle  to  alluw  one 
heir  to  take  ex  testamento  and  another  ab  inteataio.  It  destroyed  the  unity  of  the 
universal  succession.     But  to  thi»rule  the  wills  of  soldiers  were  an  exception. 

(1.)  Each  heir  is  assigned  a  particular  share  by  the  testator. 

Let  us  see  what  the  law  fs  if  a  share  is  not  assigned,  and  yet  no  one  has 
been  appointed  heir  without  having  a  share  assigned  him ;  as  when  three 
heirs  are  appointed,  each  to  have  a  fourth.  In  this  case  it  is  agreed  the 
unassigned  share  tacitly  accrues  to  each  heir  in  proportion  to  his  share,  and 
is  held  just  as  if  (in  the  instance  given)  they  had  been  appointed  by  the 
will  heirs  each  of  one-third.  Conversely,  again,  if  the  shares  amount  to  more 
than  an  as^  each  is  tacitly  lessened ;  so  that  if,  for  instance,  four  heirs  were 
appointed  in  the  will,  each  to  have  a  third,  then  the  shares  are  to  be  held  just 
as  if  each  had  been  appointed  in  the  will  heir  of  one-fourth.    (J.  7 
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A.  and  B.  are  named  hein ;  A.  for  one-fourth  and  B.  for  one-half.  This  b  the  Mine 
Bs  giving  A.  one-third  and  B.  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  There  is  no  intestacy  as  to  the 
remaining  fourth.     (D.  28,  5,  18,  8.) 

A.  and  B.  are  heirs  ;  A.  for  12  and  B.  for  6  parts.  This  is  equivalent  to  making  A. 
heir  for  two-thirds  and  B.  for  onethiid.     (D.  28,  6,  18,  i.) 

A.  and  B.  are  together  made  heirs  for  one  <u,  and  C.  is  made  heir  for  one-half  and 
one-sixth  of  an  as.  In  this/case  the  testator  makes  the  .a«=20  ounces,  of  which  A. 
and  B.  get  6  each,  .and  C.  gets  8.    <D.  28,^,  13,  6.) 

Titius  is  heir  for  a  third,  S.  for  two-thirds,  and  then  Titius  for  amotiier  nxth. 
Here  the  m  is  equal  to  14  ounces  or  parts,  of  which  B.  gets  8  and  Titius  a  .third  (4) 
and  a  sixth  (2),  or  in  aU  6.    <(E|,  28,  6,  13,  7. ) 

Clemens  Patronus  in  his  will  provided  that  if  a  son  should  be  bom  te  him,  he 
should  be  heir  ;  ff  two  sons,  fhey  should  be  heirs  in  equal  parts ;  so  if  two  daughten : 
if  a  son  and  daughter,  the  son  should  get  two  parts  and  the  daughter  one.  Two  sona 
were  bom  and  one  daughter.  ]$ach  of  the  sons  gets  two  parts,  ftnd  the  daughter  one, 
taking  the  .<m  to  consist  of  5  parts.     (D.  28,  $,  ^,  pr«) 

(2.)  Several  are  made  heirs,  b^t  nothing  ub  said  as  to  their 
respective  shares. 

If  more  heirs  than  one  are  appointed,  a  division  ,of  shares  becomes 
needful  only  if  the  testator  wished  them  not  to  inherit  in  equal  shares.  For 
it  is  sufficiently,  certain  that  if  np  shares  are  n<^mQdt  then  .they  axe  to  inhexit 
in  equal  shares.    (J.  2,  .1^4,  6.) 

(3u)  Several  are  named  heirs  ;  %to  some  >of  'them  tlie  tesftator 
assigns  specific  shares, 'to  others  none.  It  is  in  this  case  that 
the  mode  of  dividing  an  ivheritanoe  into  twelve  e^ual  parts 
becomes  of  practical  impoiftanc^ 

But  if  the  ^ha^es  are  expressly  stated  in  'the. case  .of  some,  and  aayooe 
else  is  named  without  a  share,  then  if  any  part  qf  the  as  is  wanting,  he 
inherits  that  as  his  share  ;  and  if  mofe  than  one  aie  appointed  in  the  wiU 
without  shares,  then  they  will  ,4!!  unite  in  ^king  that  share.  !(  how- 
ever, the  shares  make  jup  the  full  at,  th^  those  named  are  called  on  to  take 
half,  and  he  or  .all  of  tbem  the  other  half.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
It  is  the  first  or  the  middle  Qne  or  the  latest  that  .is  appointed  in  the  will 
without  a  share,  for  that  part  is  ^understood  to  be  given  him  that  is  not 
assigned.    (J.  2, 114, 6.) 

If  more  than  ^twelve  ,unct<fe  ]>ave  b^^  distributed,  .the  one  that  is 
appointed  without  a  share  will  have  all  that  is  wanting  to  make  up  two 
asses.  In  the  ;same  way,  if  tl^e.sum  of  .two  4iss4s  is  already  fiilly  made  up, 
he  shall  have  what  ..is , wanting  to  .a  third.  All  these  parts  are  afterwards 
called  back  to  rthe  $t^ndard  of  .the  ox,  although  there  arejnoce  umdat  than 
the  as  contains.    (J.  2,44i  8 J 

A.  is  heir  for  one-foarth,  B.  foroDe^fourth,  and-C*  withont  any  part  being  named. 
C.  gets  one-half  of  the  whole.    ,(D.  2i6».$»  17,  prj 

A.  gets  6  ounces,  B.  8«  and  G.  .is  made  heir  for  the  reddaei,  The  sharet  of  the 
heirs  will  be—  A.  three-twelfths,  iB.  four-twelf thq^and  C. five-twelfths.    ( D. 28, 5, S7.) 

A.  gets  one-fourth,  B.  gets  three-fourths,  G.  is  .also  hei^  but  no  part  is  men- 
tioned. As  A.  and  B.  together  make  up  <ine  ^u,  -O.  gets  another  <»,  and  thcfelore 
G.  gets  one-half  of  an  m,  and  A.  one-fourth,  B.  three-foniths  of  the  reaiaining  halt 
(U.  28,  6,  20,  1.) 
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"  I  nftme  Lucius  Tittos  my  heir  for  two  parts,  and  Publini  Maevios  for  one-fourth." 
The  testator  is  considered  to  have  reckoned  the  as  as  consisting  of  three-foortha,  of 
which  Titias  gets  two  and  Maevius  one.    (D.  28,  6,  78,  1.) 

**  I  name  Lucius  Titius  heir  for  2  ounces,  Gaius  Atticus  for  one  part,  Maevius  for 
one  part,  and  Seius  for  two  parts."  Here  Titius  alone  is  considered  to  have  a  share 
assigned.  Be  gets  2  ounces  out  of  the  as,  the  remaining  10  being  divided,  so  that 
5  ounces  go  to  Seius  and  5  are  divided  equally  between  Maevius  and  Atticus.  (D.  28, 
5.  47,  2.) 
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Third.— INVESTITIVE    FACTS. 


TESTAMENTARY  SUCCESSION. 


Fii-st — The  Formal  Wnx  {T^TAMEyrcJi), 

I.  Essential  Eleueslts  in  a  Will. 

Havino  considered  the  juridical  cfaaraeter  of  **  heredUas  **  in  the 
Koman  law,  and  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Heir  (Hereby 
Bonarum  possessar)^  we  now  come-  to  the  InyestitiTe  Facts,  or  the 
modes  by  which  a  person  becomes  heir,,  or,,  in  other  words, 
enters  upon  an  inheritance.  Our  first  division  is  the  modes 
by  which  a  universal  successor  was  appointed  by  some  ex- 
pression of  the  wishes  of  the  deceased*  This-  includes  the 
Roman  Will  ( Testamentum)^ 

But  is  a  will  nothing  but  an  instrument  for  appointing 
heirs?  Are  not  tutares  also  named,  and  legacies  given  by 
will?  Why  then  introduce  the  eomplex  subject  of  testa- 
ments as  merely  an  investitive  fact  applying  to  **  hereditas  f  *' 
The  reason  is  that  the  essence  of  a  Roman  will  was  the 
nomination  of  a  universal  successor  to  a  deceased  person  ; 
if  a  will  failed  in  that  pointy  it  was  wholly  and  absolutely 
worthless;  if  it  accomplished  that  object,,  it  could,  but  it 
need  not,  eflFect  other  purposes  as  well.  In  respect,  there- 
fore, of  its  juridical  essence  and  validity,,  a  will  was  nothing 
more  than  a  lawful  mode  of  appointing  an  heir.  Even  after 
the  great  change  made  by  Justinian,.  limiting  the  liability  of 
the  heir  (see  p.  754),  the  essence  of  the  will  continued  to  be 
the  valid  and  successful  appointment  of  an  heir.  If  none  of 
the  heirs  named  in  the  will  could  or  would  accept  the  inheri- 
tance, the  will  was  void,  and  the  legacies  failed  of  effect.^ 

In  adopting  this  arrangement,  the  fact  is  not  overlooked 
that  there  was  a  tendency  in  Roman  law  throughout  to  give 
increasing    importance    to    what    has  been   described  as   an 

^  Heuce  the  maxim,  Nemo  pro  parte  tettatus,  pro  parte  inUttatut  decedere  potest. 
(J.  2,  14,  5.)    A  will  muat  dispose  of  the  whole  property  and  rights  of  the  testator. 
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adventitious  part  of  the  will ;  namely,  the  distribution  of  the 
property  of  a  deceased  person  in  legacies.  The  heir,  at  least 
after  the  reforms  of  Justinian,  was  appointed  for  the  sake  of 
the  legatees ;  he  was  employed  merely  to  wind  up  the  estate 
and  distribute  the  effects  of  a  dead  person.  Still,  in  contempla- 
tion of  law,  these — the  real  objects  of  the  will — were  entirely 
dependent  on  the  appointment  of  an  heir.  If  that  failed,  every- 
thing failed.  Even  Justinian  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
a  will  should  not  fail  from  want  of  an  heir,  which  was  the  only 
step  required  in  order  to  put  the  law  in  harmony  with  practical 
wants.  If  the  heir  named  refused  to  enter,  the  will  collapsed. 
The  acceptance  of  the  heir  appointed  was  the  keystone  of  the 
testamentary  arch. 

Why  was  this  ?  Why  did  so  practical  a  people  as  the  Romans 
continue  to  submit  to  a  law  of  wills,  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  was  arbitrary  and  extremely  inconvenient,  continu- 
ally frustrating  the  objects  of  testators,  and  disappointing 
intended  legatees?  The  explanation  of  this  puzzle  is  found 
in  the  fact  that,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  new  mode  of 
expressing  a  last  will  was  introduced,  which  successfully 
enabled  testators  to  avoid  all  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  the 
law  of  testaments.  The  mountain  was  too  great  to  remove, 
but  a  way  was  found  of  simply  walking  round  it.  The  de- 
vice invented  for  this  purpose  was  the  informal  will  of  the 
Roman  law — codiciUi.  The  name  "codicil"  is  unlucky,  be- 
cause it  irresistibly  isuggests  to  an  English  reader  the  idea 
that  codicilli  were  merely  a  postscript  to  a  pre-existing  valid 
will.  But  codicilli  might  exist  although  no  will  was  previously 
made,  the  heirs  ah  intestate  being  the  executors.  The  codicilli, 
although  in  fact  often  dependent  on  a  prior  will,  were  in  law 
quite  independent  of  the  will.  Here  then  was  a  ready  means 
of  avoiding  the  numerous  difficulties  and  complications  arising 
from  the  law  of  wills.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  jurisconsults  served  them  in  good  stead  for  courage.  They 
would  not  openly  attack  the  time-honoured  testament,  but 
they  altered  its  character  by  what  was  known  as  the  "  codicillary 
clause."  This  provided,  as  will  be  shown  afterwards  in  detail, 
that  if  a  will  proved  informal,  and  so  invalid,  it  should  be  held 
to  be  ^^ codicilli"  and  so  valid,  and  binding  upon  the  heirs  ab 
intestato.  In  most  instances  this  completely  prevented  the 
frustration  of  the  testator's  intentions  through  irregularities  in 
the  making  of  his  will. 
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In  order  that  a  will  should  be  au  investitive  fact  of  a  heredita$, 
two  things  were  necessary — (1)  a  will  valid  at  the  death  of 
the  testator ;  and  (2)  acceptance  of  the  inheritance  hj  the  per- 
sons named  as  heirs.  A  will  may  be  valid  when  it  is  made,  but 
be  invahd  at  the  time  of  testator's  death. 

Hence  we  must  examine — (1)  what  is  necessary  to  the  initial 
validity  of  a  will ;  and  (2)  how  a  will  initially  valid  may  be 
revoked. 

In  order  that  a  will  should  be  valid  when  made,  five  things 
were  necessary : — 

A.  Certain  forms  must  be  observed, 

B.  Certain  persons  must  be  expressly  disinherited  or  appointed 
heirs. 

C.  Certain  persons  must  be  provided  for. 

D.  An  heir  or  heirs  must  be  properly  appointed, 

£.  No  legal  incapacity  in  tiieir  several  parts  must  attach  to — 
L  The  testator ;  II.  The  witnesses ;  or  III.  The  heir.r 

A.  Forms  of  Wills* 
I. — Obsolete  Forms. 

1.  Will  made  by  special  legislation  in  the  Comitia, 

Of  wills  there  were  at  first  two  kinds.  One  kind  they  used  to-  make  in 
the  Comitia  Calata^  held  twice  a  year  for  that  purpose.    (G.  2,  loi.) 

The  Comitia  here  referred  to  means  the  Comitia  Curiata,  Aalus'GreUius  says  that 
in  the  Comitia  wills  were  made  and  *^*  detestatio  saerorum."  Opinion  has  differed  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  "  deteatatUK**  Accoidin^p  to  De^  Coolanges,  it  refers  to 
arrogation,  when  the  person  arrogated  sorrendored  his  own  family  rites  to  pass  into  a 
new  family  and  share  its  cuUu8.  The  consent  of  the  Pontiff  seems  to  have  related  to 
the  devolution  of  the  sacred  rites  :  and  we  gather  frum  Aulas  Gellius  that  the  will  was 
a  legislative  enactment  {royando  ut  quit  aibi  hertM  esset,  quae  rogatio'  populi  wujroffio 
coT^rmabatur).  Apparently  then,  the  first  Roman  will  was-  a  legislative  aet  either 
substituting  new  heirs  for  the  natural  heirs,  or  which  is  perhaps  more  likely,  giving 
an  heir  to  a  man  who  would  otherwise  die  without  heiis.-  This  will  was  already 
obsolete  in  the  time  of  Cicero.     (De  Orat.  1,  53.) 

2.  Will  made  on  the  eve  of  battle  (in  procincfu). 

The  other  kind  was  made  when  in  battle  array  (in  procinctu\  that  is,  when 
they  went  forth  to  fight  in  war  >  for  the  word  procinctus  means  any  army 
without  baggage  and  in  arms.    (G.  2,  loi.) 

A  will  (testamentum)  is  so  called  because  it  attests  the  wishes  {festatia 
mentis)  of  the  maker.    (J.  2,  lo,  pr.) 

That  we  may  not  be  in  entire  ignorance  of  anything  ancient,  we  must 

know  that  in  old  times  two  kinds  of  wills  were  in  use.     Of  these  two  kinds 

one  was  used  in  peace  and  times  of  ease  ;  this  was  called  the  will  in  the 

"mitia  Calata :  the  other  when  they  were  about  to  go  forth  to  battle  ;  this 

<Mtd  procinctum,    (J.  2,  lo,  i.) 
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An  army  in  ancient  times  was  simply  the  city  in  arms  ;  the  cnmiUa  was  simply 
the  army  at  home  and  during  peace.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Coriolanus,  says  that 
when  the  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  hattle  array  about  to  go  forth  to  battle,  they 
could  make  their  wills  by  simply  announcing  to  three  or  four  witnesses  the  names  of 
those  whom  they  wished  to  be  heirs.  The  decay  of  this  form  of  will-making  is 
remarked  by  Cicero.     (Cio.  De  Nat,  Dew,  2,  3.) 

It  18  extremely  difficult,  coDBidering  the  scanty  references  to 
the  subject  in  the  authorities,  to  make  out  the  character  of  the 
will  in  procinctu.  Was  the  testamentary  power  so  fully  recog- 
nised, that  the  privilege  of  the  soldiers  was  simply  that  release 
from  forms  which  they  undoubtedly  enjoyed  through  later 
times  t  But  Gains  draws  a  clear  line  between  that  ancient  form 
and  the  testaments  of  soldiers  in  his  time.  If  the  testamentary 
power  was  jealously  regarded  as  an  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  the  members  of  the  family,  and  only  allowed  in  exceptional 
cases,  so  to  speak,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  how  was  such  facility 
given  to  the  citizens  in  time  of  war?  These  are  questions  that, 
with  the  information  we  possess,  it  is  not  easy  to  answer. 

3.  Will  made  by  mancipation 

A  third  kind"  of  will  was  afterwards  added,  made  per  aes  et  libram  (with 
bronze  and  balance).^  By  it  ar  man  that  had  not  made  a  will  either  in  the 
Comitia  Calata  or  when  in  battle  array,  if  he  was  pressed  by  the  sudden 
approach  of  death,  used  to  give  a  friend  his  household  (Jamilia) — that  is,  his 
patrimony  by  mancipatio  (conveyance) — and  to  ask  him  for  what  he  wished 
to  be  given  to  each  person^  after  his  death.  This  will  is  called  per  aes  et 
libratfty  because  the^  whole  procedure  is  hy  mancipatio,     (G.  2,  102.) 

The  former  two  kinds  of  wills- have  passed  into  disuse.  This  kind  alone, 
that  is  made  per  aes^  et  iibram,  has  been  retained  in  practice.  But  the 
arrangements  are  not  now  the  same  as  they  used  to  be  in  old  times.  Then 
tYie/ami/iae  emptor  (purchaser  of  the  household) — that  is,  the  person  that 
received  thQ/ami/ia  from  the  testator  by  conveyance— held  the  place  of  the 
heir.  Him,  therefore,-  the  testator  used  to  charge  {mamiabat)  with  what 
he  wished  to  be  given  to  each  person  after  his  death.  But  now  another 
person  is  appointed  heir  in  the  will,  through  whom  the  legacies  are  left ; 
and  some  one  else,  for  form's  sake  and  to  copy  the  old  law,  is  employed  as 
famiiiae  emptor,     (G.  2.  103.) 

The  procedure  in  the  matter  is  as  follows  : — The  maker  of  the  will  summons, 
just  as  in  all  other  conveyances,  five  witnesses,  Roman  citizens  over  puberty, 
and  a  balance- holder  (libripens) ;  and  after  writing  out  his  will,  conveys  his 
familia  to  some  one  for  form's  sake.  At  that  stage  the  purchaser  uses  these 
words,  "  That  yowr  familia  and  money  are  in  my  charge,  protection  {tute:a\ 
and  keeping,  ex  jure  Quirititim^  I  affirm,  and  that  you  may  be  able  to  rightly 
make  a  will  according  to  the  law  of  the  State,  with  this  bronze,  and,'*  as  some 
add,  "balance  of  bronze,  be  it  bought  by  me."  Then  he  strikes  the  balance 
with  the  bronze,  and  gives  that  piece  of  bronze  to  the  testator  as  if  by  way  of 
price.  The  testator  next,  holding  the  will  he  has  written  {tabulae)^  sp*" 
thus  : — "  All   this,  as  it  is  written   on  these  tablets  of  wax,  I  so  gi' 
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bequeath,  and  so  attest ;  you,  therefore,  Quirites,  bear  me  witness  in  this,"— 
this  is  called  the  nuncupatio  (declaration).*  The  word  nuncupare  means  to 
name  openly  ;  and  undoubtedly  what  the  testator  has  written  specifically  in 
the  will,  he  appears  in  that  general  utterance  to  name  and  confirm.  (G. 
2,  104.) 

A  third  kind  of  will  was  afterwards  added,  called  per  cus  etlibram,  because 
the  procedure  took  the  form  of  a  conveyance  (jftancipatio) — that  is,  an 
imaginary  sale  in  the  presence  of  five  witnesses  and  a  balance-holder,  all 
Roman  citizens  over  puberty,  and  of  iht/amtliae  emptor,  as  he  was  called. 
But  those  two  former  kinds  of  wills  have  from  of  old  passed  into  disuse ; 
that  made/^r  aes  et  libram  lasted  longer.  But  it  also  has  in  part  ceased  to 
be  used.    (J.  2,  10,  i.) 

At  first  this  will  took  effect  as  a  simple  conveyance  ;  it  really  became  a  will  only 
when  the  estate  was  cooveyed  to  a  purchaser  merely  for  the  sake  of  form,  and  the  heir 
was  not  disclosed  until  the  death  of  .the  testator.  Possibly  this  was  the  form  of  will 
referred  to  by  the  XII  Tables. 

The  itiidmentuni  per  aes  et  libram  continued  to  exist  after  the  time  of  Gains,  and  ii 
probably  referred  to  in  a  constitution  (0.  Th.  4,  4,  3)  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius  (A-D. 
369),  as  it  was  the  only  will  havinfi^  five  witnesses.  It  could  not,  however,  have  been 
resorted  to  after  A.D.  409,  when  ilonorius  and  Theodosius  established  a  less  foraul 
written  wilL 

4.  The  Pifletorian  Will. 

The  Praetor,  however,  if  seven  witnesses  have  set  their  seals  to  the  will, 
promises  the  heirs  appointed  in  it  bonorum  possession  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  will  {secundum  tabulas)\  if,  then,  there  is  no  one  to  whom  the  inherit- 
ance would  belong  by  statutory  right  in  case  of  intestacy,  a  brother  for 
instance  born  of  the  same  father,  or  a  father's  brother,  or  brother's  son, — in 
that  case  the  heirs  appointed  in  the  will  can  retain  the  inheritance.  The 
rule  of  law,  indeed,  is  the  same  as  if  the  will  could  not  take  effect  on  some 
other  ground— that  tht/amtlia  had  not  been  sold.  Tor  instance,  or  that  the 
testator  had  not  spoken  the  words  of  the  formal  declaration.     (G.  2,  119.) 

But  let  us  see  whether  or  not  a  brother,  or  a  father's  brother,  if  there  arc 
such,  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  heirs  appointed  by  the  will.  For  a  rescript 
of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  points  out  that  the  claimants  of  bonorum possesste^ 
according  to  the  terms  of  a  will  not  rightly  made,  can  defend  themselves 
against  persons  that,  as  being  successors  in  case  of  intestacy,  bring  a  vindz" 
catio  for  the  inheritance  by  the  excepiio  dolt  matu    (G.  2,  12a) 

The  wills  just  named  were  ascribed  to  the/ttj  civile.  But  afterwards, 
under  the  edict  of  the  Praetor,  a  different  form  of  making  wills  was  brought 
in.  By  this  form,  under  theytf  j  honorarium,  the  testator  was  not  required  to 
convey  away  the  property ;  but  the  seals  of  seven  witnesses  were  enough, 
although  by  theyV/J  civile  the  seals  of  witnesses  were  not  necessary.  (J,  2, 
10,  2.) 


^  Familxam  pecuviamque  tuam  endo  mandatelam,  tuam  cvModdamque  iiiaii»,  qno  fo 
jure  testamentum  faeere  poais  Kcundum  legem  puUieam^  hoe  aere,et  nt  quidam  adjiciant 

tuneaque  libra ^  esto  mihi  empta  ; ftaec  ita  ut  in  kit  tabtdit  eerisque  t^-ipia 

iUTUf  ita  do,  ita  leyo,  ita  tester,  itaque  vos,  Quirites,  testimomum  mihi  perkibtUfU, 
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The  principle  upon  which  the  Preetor  interfered  in  this  case 
is  the  same  as  that  which  appears  in  so  many  others — namely, 
to  prevent  the  strict  forms  of  law  producing  injustice.  It  is 
significant,,  however,  that  in  allowing  heirs  to  take  in  the 
absence-  of  &  proper  mancipatiO'  or  nuncupation  the  PraBtor 
required  a*  new^  less  cumhrous,  and  more-  useful  form  instead. 
The  will  m»8t  be  Bealed,.and  seven  witnesses  were  required.  The 
number  seven  was  obtained  by  adding  the  libvipens'  and  familiae 
emptor  to  the- fire  required  in^  a  wiW pei*- aes-  et  libram.  That  was 
the  condition  o£  hi&  assistance^,  just  as  part  performance  was 
the  condition  of  his  assista/nee  in  enforcing  informal  contracts. 
But  there  is  an  impontant  diflference.  In  contract,  the  Prsetor 
interfered  to  prevent  injustice  through  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
forms  of  law;  in  testameots^  he  interfered  to  prevent  dis- 
appoiiitm^it  of  the  just  expectations  of  the  heirs,  and  the 
frustration  of  the  testatoi's  wishes..  Manifestly,  however,,  there 
was  less  clamant  reason  for  interfering  to  prevent  disappoint- 
raeut  of  heirs  thaa  to  check  injustice^  and  frauds  Accordingly, 
the  Praetor  did  not  give  relief  if  there  were  any  heirs  ab  inte^- 
iate^  having  a  special  claim  to  the  succession..  Thus  a  paternal 
uncle,  brother's  son,  or  brother  by  the  same-  father — the  next  of 
kin  according  tathe artificial  rules^ofthe-old  law — could  demand 
the  inheritance  against  the- heirs  appointed  by  an  informal  will. 
The  decisioa  of  Antoninus  altered  all  that,,  and  formed  the  first 
step  in  the  process  by  which  the  Roman  will  was  established 
ia  its  final  shape^ 

11.  FoRHS  OF  Roman  Wna:^  m  the  Tbie;  of  Justinian. 
1.  Written  Will. 

Step  by  step  men's  practice,  and  the  amendments  made-by  the  constitutrons, 
began  to  joia  th^jus  civile  and  the  PrsetDtian  law  into  one  harmonious  whole. 
It  was.  settled^  therefore^ that  at  one  and  the  same  time,  as  the/V/s  civile  in 
a  way  required,,  seven  witnesses  must  be-  employed  ;  that  these  witnesses 
must  sign,  at  the  foot,  a  point  first  found  in;  the  constftutions  ;  and"  that,  as 
under  the  Praetor's  edict,  their  seals  should  be  set  to  wills.  This  branch  of 
the  law  therefore  seems  to^  be  threefold  (jus  triperiitum)^  The  witnesses, 
and  their  presence- together  in  order  to  publish  the  will,  come  down  from  the 
jus  civile.  The  signatures  of  the  testator  and  the  witnesses  at  the  foot  are 
drawn  from  the  obsecvances  under  the  sacred  constitutions.  The  seals 
lastly,  and  the  number  of  the  witnesses,  are  due  tathe  Traitor's  edict  (J.  2, 
10,  3.) 

(1.)  The  will  must  either  be  written,  or  produced  in  the  pre- 
sence of  seven  witnesses,  all  present  together  with  the  testato^ 
until  the  ceremony  is  finished ;  and  the  witnesses  must  be  pres^ 

3C 
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of  their  own  accord,  and  bv  iDvitation.  (D.  28,  1,  21,  i;  - 
28.  1,  20,  8.) 

(2.)  The  te«.tator  mnst  sign  the  part  of  the  wfll  shown  to  tte 
witne«8eg  in  their  presence ;  or  if  he  cannot  write,  an  crti*- 
person  ma«t  frigu  it  for  him  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses. 
If  the  will  is  and  purports  to  be  written  by  the  teetator's  own 
hand  (hence  called  holograph),  the  absence  of  the  signatmeis 
not  fetal,     (a  6,  23,  21,  pr.) 

(3.)  The  witnesses,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  testator,  must  adhibit  both  their  names  and 
seals.     (C.  6,  23,  12  ;  D.  28, 1,  22, 4) 

But  the  witnesses  may  all  use  one  ring  to  seal  the  wil — indeed,  what - 
the  seven  rings  were  all  cut  alike  ? — ^as  Pomponius  held.  Even  with  another 
man's  ring  one  may  lawfully  seaL    (J.  2,  lo,  5.) 

(4.)  The  whole  transaction  must  be  nnintermpted,  anii 
unmixed  with   any  other  business   (uno  contextu).    (D.  28,  I 

21. 3.) 

1*  The  will  need  not  be  in  the  testator's  handwriting,  and  iti  contents  need  cot  he 
disclosed  to  the  witnesses.     (C.  6,  23,  2i,  pr.) 

2*  It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  on  tablets,  or  on  paper,  oroa 
parchment,  or  on  any  other  material,  that  the  will  is  made.    (J.  2,  10,  12-^ 

3*  To  all  these  under  our  constitution,  to  secure  that  wills  shall  be  genuine 
and  that  no  fraud  shall  be  employed,  this  addition  has  been  made,  that  the 
name  of  the  heir  shall  be  stated  in  the  handwriting  of  the  testator  or  of  tk 
witnesses,  and  that  everything  shall  take  place  according  to  the  tenor  of  tha: 
constitution.    (J.  2,  10,  4.) 

The  constitution  referred  to  (C.  6,  23,  29)  was  found  to  be  productive  of  mo^i 
mischief,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  testators  of  its  provisiona,  or  of  ^^ 
inattention  ;  and  it  was  repealed  (Nov.  119,  9). 

i*  Duplicates  must  each  be  sealed.     (D.  28, 1.  24.) 

Of  one  will,  too,  several  counterparts  may  be  made,  if  each  is  made 
according  to  the  required  forms.  Sometimes  this  is  necessary,  as  when  a 
man  is  going  to  sea,  and  wishes  to  carry  with  him  and  also  to  leave  at  home 
a  formal  declaration  of  his  deliberate  intention.  Countless  other  reasons 
also,  ever  threatening  men's  ties,  may  make  this  needful.    (J.  2,  10,  13.) 

2.  Private  Nuncupative  or  Oral.  Will. 

So  much  for  wills  made  in  writing.  '  But  if  a  man  wishes  to  do  without 
writing  in  drawing  up  his  will,  according  to  the  Jus  civile^  let  him  know  that 
if  he  employs  seven  witnesses,  and  declares  his  wishes  before  them,  this  i> 
a  thoroughly  complete  will  according  to  the  jus  civilt^  and  firmly  settled. 
(J.  2,  10,  14.) 

In  a  constitution  of  Theodoslus  and  Valentinian  (G.  6,  23,  21,  2)  this  provisioD 
WM  embodied,  subject  to  the  rules  as  to  the  presence  of  the  witnesses  already  statol 
(0.  6,  23,  20.) 
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3.  Public  Nuncupative  Will. 

Without  any  formalities  a  person  may  declare  his  last  will  in 
the  presence  of  a  magistrate,  or  have  a  memorandum  thereof 
entered  on  the  records  of  the  Court.     (C.  6,  23,  19.) 

III.  Special  Forms  of  Wills  for  Particular  Classes. 

1.  Soldiers. 

The  careful  observance  of  the  rules  just  given  for  drawing  up  wills  has 
been  relaxed  by  the  imperial  constitutions  in  favour  of  soldiers,  because  of 
their  want  of  skill.  Their  wills,  although  they  have  not  employed  the 
legal  number  of  witnesses  [nor  conveyed  theiry5i»«V/V»,  nor  made  a  nuncupatio\ 
nor  observed  any  other  formality  required  in  wills,  are  none  the  less  rightly 
made,  if  only  they  have  been  engaged  in  service.    (J.  2,  ii,  pr. ;  G.  2,  109.) 

This  was  very  properly  brought  in  by  a  constitution  of  ours,  and  so  in 
whatever  shape  their  last  wi.<ihes  are  found,  written  or  unwritten,  the  will 
takes  effect  as  the  expression. of  those  wishes.  But  at  the  times  when  they 
are  free  from  the  hardships  of  service,  and  living  either  elsewhere  or  in  their 
own  abodes,  they  cannot  claim  the  aid  of  such  a  privilege.  A  will,  indeed, 
even  \i  fiUifamilias^  they  are  allowed  to  make,  because  they  are  soldiers  ; 
but  it  must  be  according  to  the  Jaw  common  to  all,  and  with  the  employment 
of  all  those  observances,  even  in  their  wills,  that  we  have  just  set  out  as 
necessary  in  the  wills  of  civilians.  .  (J.  2y  11,  pr.) 

With  express  reference  to  soldiers'  wills  the  late  Emperor  Trajan  sent  to 
Statilius  Severus  a  rescript  in  those  terms  : — "  The  privilege  granted  to 
soldiers  on  service,  of  having  their  wills  held  vrJid,  no  matter  bow  they  are 
made,  ought  to  be  understood  thus  : — It  ought  firjt  to  be  evident  that  a  will 
was  made ;  this  can  be  done  without  writing,  even  by  those  that  are  not 
soldiers.  The  soldien  then,  about  whose  goods  a  question  is»  raised  before 
you,  if  he  called  men  together  for  the». purpose  of  declaring  his  last  wishes, 
and  spoke  so  as.  to  make  it  clear  whom  he  wished  to  vber  his  heir,  and  on 
whom  he  wished  to  bestow  freedom,  may  be  held,  though  there  was  no 
writing,  to  have* made  his  will  in  this  way,  and  his  wishes  ipust  be  held  valid. 
But  if,  as  often  happens  in  the  course  of , talk,  he  said  to  ,some  one,  *  I  make 
you  my  hejr,'  or  *  I  leave  you  my  goods,'  this  ought  not  to  J>e  respected  as 
a  will.  No  one  has  a  greater  interest  in  refusing  to  admit  sjuch  an  example 
than  the  very  persons  to  whom  the  privilege  has  been  granted.  For  other- 
wise it  would  nof  be  hard,  after  the  death  of  any  soldier,  for  witnesses  to 
come  forward  and  affirm  that  the/  had  heard  the  deceased  .say  of  anyone 
they  thought  fit  that  he^left  him  his  good^  ;  and  thus  the  true;  intentions  of 
the  deceased  might  be  overturned."    (J.  2,  ii,  i.) 

This  favour  is  granted  them  by  the  imperial  constitutions  only  so  long  as 
they  are  soldiers  and  live  in  camp.  But  veterans  after  their  discharge,  or 
persons  that  though  soldiers  make  a  will  when  not  in  camp,  ought  to  make 
it  according  to  the  law  common  to  all  Roman  citizens.  A  will,  too,  that  they 
have  made  in  camp  not  according  to  the. law  commonly  in  use  {commune  jus\ 
but  in  a  way  of  their  own  choice,  will  be  effectual  after  their  discharge  for 
one  year  only.  But  what  if  the. testator  dies  within  the  year,  while  the 
appointed  condition  under  which  alone  the  heir  can  take  is  not  fulfilled  within 
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the  year  ?    Is  the  will  to  take  effect  as  if  a  soldier's  ?    It  is  held  that  it  doe& 

Q.  2»  11,3) 

But  if  a  man,  before  becoming  a  soldier,  has  made  a  will,  not  valid  in  law 
{non  jure)^  and  after  becoming  a  soldier,  and  while  engaged  on  scmcc, 
has  unsealed  it  and  added  or  withdrawn  some  things,  or  has  in  any  other 
way  shown  his  wish  that  it  should  take  effect  as  a  soldier's  will,  then  we 
must  say  that  the  will  is-totake  effect  as  ii  resulting:  from,  the  fresh  wishes 
of  a  soldier.     (J:  2,  i  r,  4.) 

This  privilege  was  first  granted  for  a  limited  time  by  Julius 
CsBsar,  renewed  by  subsequent  emperors,  Trtius,  Domitian, 
Nerva,  and  finally  established  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  law 
under  Trajan..    (D.  29,  1^  I,  pr.) 

The  same  privilege  was  allowed  to  seamen«  ia  tbe  service  of 
the  State.     (^I>.  37,  13,  \  ll> 

It  lasts  only  during  the  time  of  service,. and  for*  one  year  after 
a  soldier's  op  sailor's  retirement.  (D.  29,  1,  38,. pr.)  But  it*  the 
soldier  is  dismissed  fop  misconduct,. the  privilege  is  extinguisbed 
at  once.     ('D.  29,  \  ^^,  pr.). 

We  shall  afterwards  see  thai;*  this  is  not  the- only  point  in 
the  makfng.  of  wills  upon*  which  soldiers  were  favoured^ 

2.  Wills  of  the  Biind. 

The  wills  of  peisons  suflfering  from  blindness  (whether  con- 
genital or  from-  disease)^  may  be  made  in  the  presence  of  seven 
witnesses  with  the  aid  of  a-  notary  {tablulamiu)^  The  testAtT 
must  openly  declare  the  names,  rank,  and  description  of  the 
heirs,  and  their  shares,,  as  also  the  legacies.  The  instruc- 
tions are  to  be  written  by  the  notary  all  at  one  sittiug  in  the 
presence  of  the  witnesses,  and  signed  and  sealed-  by  thetiL 
and  hfm  in  the  usual  manner-  When  &  notary  cannot  be 
found,  an  eighth  peiisoir  who  caii  write  i»  ta  take  hi»  place, 
(a  6,  22,  8.) 

3.  Wills  of  persons  that  cannot  readl- 

A  constitution  of  Justinian  appliesto  persons  that  cannof  real 
{rustidy.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  cities  and  ean^ps  of  th- 
Koman  world'.  Where,  however,  few  are  foHnd  able-to  read  an*! 
write,  the  old  custom  shall  have  the  force  of  law^;.  and  -wbert 
witnesses  cannot  sign  their  names,,  it  ier  enough  if  they  an; 
present..  If  seven*  witnesses  cannot  be  found,  fiVe^  but  net 
fewer,  shall  suffice;  These*  witnesses  must  know  the  names  ^( 
the  heirs.  If  any  can*  read  and*  write;  they  may  sii^n.  for  the 
other  witnesses  in  their  presence.     (C.  6-^  2^,.  3U)* 

4.  Persons  suffering  from  contagious  disease. 

When  the  testator  suffers  from  contagious  disease,   seven 
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witnesf5e8  are  required;  bnt  if  any  of  them  are  suffering  from 
disease,  the  necessity  of  their  being  all  present  together  ia 
dispensed  with.     (C.  6,  23,  8.) 

5.  Parents  and  Children. 

When  a  parent  left  his  property  among  his  -children  by  an 
informal  will,  his  dispositions  took  effect  as  a  trust  {Jidelcom- 
missvm).  This  relief  was  given  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
(C.  3,  36,  16)  and  Constantine  (C.  3,  36,  26^.  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian  enacted  that  if  the  will  refers  to  others  than  children, 
so  much  of  it  shall  be  void,  and  the  property  undisposed  of  go 
to  the  children.    <€.  6,  23.,  21,  1.) 

IV. — Opening,  Publicajtion,  and  Inspection  of  Wills. 

Any  judge  had  pow^r  to  order  a  will  to  be  produced  and  read 
in  public.  (C.  6,  32,  l.r)  The  Prsetor  had  jurisdiction  to  com- 
pel the  witnesses  to  appear  and  acknowledge  (D.  29,  3,  4)  or 
deny  their  seals.  (D.  29^  3,  6.)  Paul  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  formalities  of  opening  a  will.  The  witnesses 
that  sealed  the  will,  or  th«  greater  part  of  thern,  are  to  be 
present  (if  that  i«  impossible,  special  arrangements  were  made, 
D.  29,  3,  7) ;  and  when  thej'^  have  pecognised  their  seals,  the 
string  is  to  be  broken,  and  the  will  opened  and  read.  An 
opportunity  is  to  be  given  for  -copying  it,  and  thereafter  it  is  to 
be  sealed  with  an  official  seal,  and  deposited  in  the  public 
archives,  so  that  if  the  copies  of  it  are  lost,  fresh  ones  may  be 
had  from  the  original.  v(Paul,  Sent.  4,  6,  1.)  In  towns  or 
municipalities,  the  opening  and  reading  flhould  take  place  in 
the  Forum  or  Basilica  between  i;he  second  and  tenth  hour  of  the 
day.  This  ought  to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  magifltrates 
and  with  witnesses  of  respectability.  (Paul,  *Sent.  4,  6,  2.) 
Whoever  opens  a  will  elsewhere,  w  in  any  other  manner,  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  5000  sesterces.  ^Paul,  Sent.  4,  6,  2  A.) 
The  will  should  be  opened  within  three  or  five  days,  if  the 
person  having  the  custody  of  it  i«  in  t,he  same  place  where  the 
testator  died ;  if  not,  within  the  jsame  time  from  the  date  4i£  his 
return.     (Paul,  Sent.  4,  6,  3.) 

Testaments,  and  all  documents  that  are  wont  to  be  notified 
in  the  tax-office  {censuak  offidnm)  should  be  kept  there,  and  not 
be  removed.  (C.  6,  23, 18.)  Justinus  refers  to  the  attempts  of 
the  clergy  to  get  jurisdiction  over  the  publication  of  wills,  and 
to  take  it  away  from  the  Magister  Census.  It  is  absurd  and 
scandalous,  he  says,  that  they  should  a£fect  to  be  skilled  in  law  ; 
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and   he  imposed  on  them  for  such  offence  a  penalty  of  fifty 
poimds  (librae).     (C.  1,  3,  41,) 

A  will — the  most  secret  of  documents  before  a  testator's 
death — becomes,  after  that  event,  in  a  manner  a  public  deed. 
(D.  29,  3,  2,  pr.)  In  any  controversy  regarding  a  will,  the  judge 
could  order  the  person  in  whose  custody  it  was  (D.  29,  3,  2,  8) 
to  produce  it,  in  order  that  it  might  be  rfead  and  copied.  (D.  2, 
15,  6;  D.  29,  3,  1,  1.)^  Inspection  was  not  allowed,  if  there  was 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  testator  was  dead.  (D.  29,  3,  2,  4.) 
Moreover,  the  date  of  the  will  was  not  shown,  because  it  might 
have  helped  forgers  to  give  a  consistent  date  to  a  fabricated 
Avill  purporting  to  revoke  the  true  will.     (D.  29,^  3,  2,  6.) 

B.'  Disherison. 

If  certain  persons  are  not  made  heirs,  or  expressly  disinherited, 

the  will  is  void.     At  the  same  time,  there  was  no  person  that  a 

testator  was  compelled  to  'make  his  heir.     He  could  disinherit 

all,  but  he  must  do  so  expressly.     Persons  were  disinherited 

either  as  individuals  (nominatim)  or  in  a  class  (tn^gr  caeteros). 

A  person  is  disinherited  by  name,  either  in  the  form,  "  Let  Titius, 
my  son,  be  disinherited  {€xh€res  esto) ; "  or  in  the  form,  "  Let  my  son 
be  disinherited,"  with  his  own  name  not  added — if,  that  is,  there  is  no  otlier 
son.     (J.  2, 13,  I ;  G.  2,  127.) 

It  seems  very  strange  that,  throughout  the  whole  history  of 
Rome,  a  rule  so  arbitrary  should  have  been  inflexibly  main- 
tained, and  instead  of  suffering  the  usual  fate  of  the  older 
parts  of  the  law  at  the  hands  of  Justinian,  should  have  been  made 
actually  more  stringent  by  him.  The  rule  afforded  no  real  pro- 
tection to  the  persons  in  question,  because  the  testator's  power 
of  expressly  disinheriting  them  was  unqualified.  Testators 
were  bound,  as  will  be  shown  under  the  next  head,  to  leave  a 
portion  of  their  property  to  their  children,  but  they  were  not 
bound  to  make  them  heirs.  Whence  then  so  singular  and 
inconvenient  a  rule — a  rule  that,  owing  to  the  ignorance  or 
forgetfulness  of  testators,  must  constantly  have  defeated  their 
testamentary  dispositions  ? 

The  explanation  is  clearly  given  in  a  quotation  from  Paul  in 
the  Digest  (D.  28,  2,  11),  and  throws  an  interesting  light  upon 
the  early  Roman  ideas  of  inheritance.  Paul  observes  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  copartnership  in  the  family  property  between 
a  father  {paterfamilias)  and  his  children.  The  very  names 
(  paterfamilias,  filius/amiliaif)  show  this  ;  to  the  familia  they  stand 
as  one  person,  towards  each  other  only  in  the  natural  relation 
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of  father  and  son.  When,  therefore,  the  father  dies,  it  is  not 
so  connect  to  say  that  they  inherit  his  property,  as  that  they 
acquire  the  free  control  of  their  own.  Hence,  although  they 
are  not  named  heirs  by  the  deceased,  they  are  still  owners  of 
the  family  property.  By  the  old  customary  law,  children  could 
not  refuse  to  be  heirs  to  their  father ;  the  privilege  of  refusal 
was  bestowed  on  them  by  the  PrsBtors.  Was  there  not  a  time 
when  also  the  father  could  not  deprive  them  of  the  property? 
Paul  treats  the  children  as  being  in  possession  until  they  are 
removed.  The  father  has  the  power  to  remove  them,  and  clear 
the  ground  for  the  introduction  of  new  heirs ;  but  unless  he 
exercises  that  power,  they  remain,  and  there  is  no  place  for  the 
heirs  intended.  The  standpoint  of  the  law,  then,  is  this:  A 
man's  children  are  his  natural  heirs,  and  in  a  sense  joint-owners 
of  the  family  estate  ;  but  either  by  the  XII  Tables,  or  by 
custom  only  confirmed  by  the  XII  Tables,  he  acquired  the 
right  to  eject  those  heirs,  and  put  in  whomsoever  he  pleased. 
The  testamentary  power  was  thus  a  usurpation  of  the  rights 
of  the  natural  heirs.  It  was  a  power  to  set  them  aside. 
Whoever,  therefore,  wished  to  appoint  other  heirs,  must  first 
pave  the  way  by  disinheriting  the  natural  heirs,  and  so  leave 
the  inheritance  open  to  the  designated  heirs  to  enter.  We 
shall  presently  see  how  far  compensation  was  provided  for  the 
natural  heirs  through  the  Querela  inofficiosi  teHamenti.  In 
speaking  of  "  natural  heirs"  and  "family,"  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  ancient  family  as  based  on  the  potestaa,  not  that 
constituted  by  the  tie  of  blood,  is  referred  to.  The  persons 
that,  if  not  made  heirs,  must  be  expressly  disinherited,  niny  be 
considered  under  four  groups : — 

1.  Those  living  under  the  potettaa  or  manus  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of  making 
his  will,  and  who,  if  he  were  at  that  moment  to  die  intestate,  would  he  his  heirs. 
{Sui  h£red€8.)     (Ulp.  Frag.  22,  14.) 

2.  Tht«e  not  included  in  group  (1.),  that  between  the  time  of  making  his  will  and 
his  death  are  under  his  potcttat  or  f»aniM,  and  who  by  his  death  intestate  would 
succeed  as  heirs.  This  includes  children  unborn  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  born 
within  ten  months  afterwards. 

8.  Emanci()ated  children. 

4.  Adopted  children. 

5.  Changes  by  Justinian. 

1.  Persons  under  the  poiestas  or  manus  of  the  testator  at  the 
time  of  making  the  will,  who,  if  he  were  then  to  die  intestate, 
would  succeed  as  heira. 

(I.)  Filius/aniitias. 
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In  order,  however,  that  a  will  may  take  effect  in  any  case,  it  is  not  enough 
to  observe  the  rules  set  forth  above.  A  man  that  has  a  son  in  poUstaic 
ought  to  take  care  to  appoint  him  heir,  or  to  disinherit  him  by  name ;  for  if 
he  does  not,  but  passes  him  over  in  silence,  the  will  is  void.  So  far  is  this 
carried  that  [as  our  teachers  think]  even  if  the  son  dies  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  father  there  can  be  no  heir  under  the  will,  because  the  will  was  bad  from 
the  first.     (J.  2,  13,  pr.  ;  G.  2,  123.) 

But  the  authors  -of  the  opposite  school  think  otherwise.  If,  indeed,  the 
son  is  alive  at  the  lime  of  his  father's  death,  undoubtedly  he  bars  the  heirs 
appointed  in  the  will,  and  becomes  a  suus  keres  by  way  of  intestacy ;  and 
this  they  own.  But  if  he  is  cut  off  before  his  father's  deatli,  the  inheritance 
can,  they  fhink,  be  entered  on  under  the  will,  as  there  is  no  son  to  bar  the 
way ;  because,  of  course,  they  hold  that  the  will  was  not  made  void  from 
the  .first  by  the  fact  that  the  son  was  passed  over.     (G.  2,  123.) 

If  a  son  is  disinherited  by  his  father,  he  ought  to  be  disinherited  by  name ; 
for  otherwise  he  cannot  be  disinherited.     (G.  2,  127.) 

According  to  the  text-  of  Justiniaq,  it  appears  that  the  point  in  dispute  was  settled 
in  favour  of  the  school  of  Gaius. 

(2.)  Daihgliters  and  other  descendants  of  both  sexes  under 

As  regards  all  the  other  children,  if  the  testator  passe*  fhem  over  the 
will  takes  effect.  But  the  persons  passed  over  come  in  {adcrescunt)  for  a 
^hare  along  with  the  heirs  appointed  in  the  will ;  if  the  latter  are  stti  h^redcs, 
for  share  and  share  alike  ;  if  they  are  outsiders,  for  half  the  property.  For 
instance,  if  a  man  appoints  say  three  sons  heirs,  and  passes  over  a  daughter, 
then  the  daughter  comes  in  as  an  heir  for  one-fourth  ;  and,  besides,  the 
Praetor  also  protects  her  in  this  share,  because  she  would  have  had  it  in 
case  of  intestacy.  If,  however,  he  appoints  outsiders  his  heirs,  and  passes 
over  a  daughter,  then  the  daughter  comes  in  and  is  made  hen-  of  one-half. 
All  we  have  said  of  a  daughter  we  shall  understand  to  be  said  of  a  grandson, 
and  also  of  all  descendants,  whether  male  or  female.     (G.  2,  124.) 

What  then  ?  Although  daughters,  according  to  what  we  have  said,  with- 
draw from  the  heirs  appointed  in  the  will  one-half  only,  yet  the  Praetor 
promises  them  bonorMtt  possessio  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  will  {contra 
tabiilas)  ;  and  on  this  principle  outside^heirs  are  shut  off  from  the  whole  in- 
heritance, and  become  heirs  sine  re,     (G.  2,  125.) 

The  result  of  this  bonorum  possessio  no  doubt  would  be,  that  there  would 
be  no  difference  between  females  and  males.  But  lately  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  pointed  out  in  a  rescript  that  female  suae  hertdes  are  not  to  obtain 
more  by  bonorum  possessio  than  they  would  by  their  right  to  come  in  {jus 
adcrescendt).  The  like  rule  holds  for  emancipated  females  ;  namely  this, 
that  what  they  would  have  had  by  their  right  to  come  in  if  they  had  been 
suae  heredeSf  that  they  are  to  have  by  means  of  bonorum  possessio.  (G. 
2,  126.) 

But  descendants,  male  or  female,  can  be  disinherited,  not  only  by  name  but 
as  "  all  others  ;"  that  is  in  this  way,  "  Let  all  others  be  disinherited."  These 
words  are  usually  thrown  in  after  the  appointment  of  the  heir.  This  is  so, 
however,  only  by  the  Jus  civile.    (G.  2,  128,  as  restored.) 
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The  Praetor  orders  all  males,  both  sons  and  all  others — ^g^-andsons  that  is, 
and  great-grandsons — to  be  disinherited  by  name.  Female  children,  how- 
ever— daughters  that  is,  and  granddaughters,  and  great-granddaughters— 
may  be  disinherited  either  by  name  or  as  included  in  "all  others."  (G.  2, 
129,  as  restored.) 

As  regards  daughters-or  other  descendants  through  males,  whether  male 
or  female,  this  rule  was  not  in  ancient  times  observed.  But  if  they  were  not 
named  as  heirs  m  the  will,  or  disinherited,  the  will  was  not  thereby  invali- 
dated ;  only  they  were  afforded -a  right  to  come  in  for  a  fixed  share  ;  more- 
over, it  was  not  necessar}'  for  ascendants  to  disinherit  such  persons  by  name, 
but  it  was  lawful  to  do  this  .by  including  them  .among  "all  others."  .()•  2, 
13,  pr.) 

From>the  circtnnstanee  fhat  the  Praetor  and  the  Emperors  maile  the  law  on  the 
subject  of  disheriscm  vary  with  the  law  of  intestate  succession,  it  is  perhaps  not 
improbable  that  the  distinction  in  sec.  12^4  of  Gains  throws  ns  back- on  a  time  when 
the  light  of  daughters  to  the  succession  was  not  so  clearly  established  as  the  right  of 
sons.  It  may  be  an  indication  of  a  preference  of  the  male  to  the  female  line  that  had 
disappeared  .even^o  early  as  the  XII  TAbl^s. 

2.  PeiMSons  falling  under  the  potes'tas  or  manits  after  tlie  will 
is  made,  but  before  the  testator's  death.  In  this  class  is 
included  posthumous  children  of  the  testator. 

{1.)  Posthumous  <3hildren  (pestumi).  These  are  children  of 
the  testator,  who  if  born  in  his  lifetime  would  have  been  under 
hiQ  potestas,  and  entitled  to  succeed  him  if  he  died  intestate. 

Posthumous  descendants  ought  rto  be  either  appointed  heirs  or  dis- 
inherited. Ln  one  respect  they  are  all  on  the  same  footing  ;  namely  tliis, 
that  whether  it  is  -a  posthumous  son  or  any  of  the  other  descendants,  male 
or  female,  that  is  passed  over,  the  will  takes  .effect,  but  is  afterwards  broken 
by  the  birth  of  a  posthumous  descendant,  male  or  female,  and  on  that 
ground  wholly  invalidated.  If^  therefprei.a  woman,  from  whom  there  is  hope 
of  posthumous  issue,  miscarries,  there  is  nothing  to  bar  the  heirs  named  in 
the  will  from  entering  on  the  inheritance.  Females,  indeed,  were  usually 
disinherited  either  by  name,  or  as  included  m  **  all  ■^others,"  provided  only 
that  if  they  were  disinherited  as  included  in  **all  others,"  some  legacy  should 
be  left  them,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  be  passed  over  through  forgetful- 
ness.  But  male  posthumous  descendants — a  son  that  is,  and  so  on — could 
not.  It  was  held,  "be  righfly  disinherited,  except  'by  name,  in  this  way, 
namely  : — ^*  Let  whatever  son  may  be  born  to  me  be  disinherited."  (J.  2, 
13,  I  ;  G.  2,  130-132,  as  restored.) 

The  form  for  appointing  posthumoits  grandchildren  heirs  <wafi  introduced  by  Gallus 
Aquilius,  henoe  the  name — Pottumi  AquUiani.  (D.  28,  2, 29,  pr.)  It  ran  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — "  If  my  son  die  in  my  lifetime,  then  if  any  grandson  or  granddaughter  by 
him  is  bom  to  me  after  my  death,  within  ten^monthsof  the  death  of  <my  sou  let  them 
be  heirs." 

Ulpian  put  it  simply  that  ihe  sqfcr  way  was  to  disinherit  nude  posthumous  children 
expressly  {nomiruUim),     (TTlp.  Frag.  22,  22.) 

(2.)  In  the  same  position  as  posthumous  descendants  are  those  that  by 
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socceedin^:  to  ^^  position  of  a  suus  keres  become  as  if  by  being  born  after- 
wards mi  keredes  to  their  ascendants.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  man  has  a 
son.  and  by  him  a  grandson  or  granddaughter  in  his  potestas^  then  because 
the  son  is  a  degree  before  the  other,  he  alone  has  the  rights  of  a  suus  heres^ 
although  the  grandson  also  and  the  granddaughter,  his  children,  are  in  the 
szme  fioiestas.  If  now  the  son  dies  in  the  father's  lifetime,  or  in  any  other 
way  you  please  passes  out  of  his  poUsitu^  then  at  once  the  grandson  or 
granddaughter  succeeds  to  his  portion,  and  they  obtain  in  that  way  the 
rights  of  sui  keredes  just  as  if  they  had  been  bom  afterwards.  In  order, 
then,  that  his  will  may  not  be  broken  in  that  way,  the  testator  must,  just  as 
he  ought  either  to  appoint  as  heir  or  to  disinherit  by  name  the  son  himseli^ 
that  his  will  may  not  be  wrongly  made,  so  also  either  appoint  as  heir  or 
disinherit  a  grandson  or  granddaughter  by  that  son.  For  if  not,  if  the  son 
perchance  dies  in  his  lifetime,  then  the  grandson  or  granddaughter,  by  suc- 
ceeding to  his  portion  just  as  if  bom  afterwards,  will  break  the  wilL  This 
was  looked  forward  to  in  the  lex  Junia  Vellaea^  which  points  out  a  w^ay  of 
disinheriting  them  like  that  used  for  posthumous  children  [the  males  by 
name,  the  females  either  by  name  or  as  included  under  ''all  others,'  pro- 
vided only  that  to  the  latter  some  legacy  is  left.]  (J.  2,  13,  2  ;  G.  2,  133-134, 
as  restored.) 

When  such  grandchildren  are  bom  after  the  making  of  the  wQl,  dtuing  tibe  life- 
time of  the  testator,  they  must  be  ezpressly  disinherited  or  made  heira.  ( D.  28,  % 
29,  12.)  The  date  of  the  lex  Junia  Vellaea  is  uncertain  ;  usual  date  given  is  AJX  46. 
Hence  the  name  Postumi  Vdlaeani. 

3.  Emancipated  children. 

Emancipated  sons  it  is  by  the  j'l/s  cMIe  unnecessary  either  to  appoint  as 
heirs  or  to  disinherit ;  because  they  are  not  sui  keredes.  But  the  Pnetor 
orders  all,  females  as  well  as  males,  if  they  are  not  appointed  heirs,  to  be 
disinherited  ;  the  males  [even  of  a  lower  degree]  by  name,  the  females  as 
included  among  "all  others."  If,  however,  they  are  neither  appointed  heirs 
nor  disinherited  as  we  have  said  above,  the  Prsetor  promises  them  btmorum 
possessio  contrar>'  to  the  terms  of  the  wilL     (J.  2,  13,  3  ;  G.  2,  135.) 

By  the  old  civil  law,  succession  went  to  the  family  as  constituted  by  the  poUgtas  ; 
and  therefore  emancipated  children  had  no  part  in  the  inheritance  to  their  pArents. 
But  when  the  Praetors  enabled  them  to  succeed,  the  corollary  seems  to  have  been 
made,  that  they  must  be  expressly  duinherited.  This  shows  that  the  rule  of  express 
disherison  was  in  harmony  with  public  sentiment,  otherwise  it  would  never  have  been 
extended  to  a  case  wheru  it  was  not  required  by  the  old  law. 

4.  Adopted  and  arrogated  children. 

Adopted  children,  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  potestas  of  their  adopted 
father,  are  held  to  have  the  same  rights  as  children  begotten  in  lawful  mar- 
riage. They  must  therefore  be  either  appointed  heirs  or  disinherited, 
according  to  what  we  have  set  forth  in  regard  to  children  by  birth.  But  if 
emancipated  by  their  adopted  father,  neither  by  the  jus  civiie^  nor  so  far 
as  regards  the  Praetor's  edict,  are  they  reckoned  among  his  descendants. 
On  this  principle  it  is  that  conversely,  as  far  as  regards  their  parent  by 
birth,  so  long  as  they  are  in  the  family  of  their  adoption  they  are  reckoned 
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as  outsiders,  so  that  it  is  not  necessar)-  either  to  appoint  them  heirs  or  to 
disinherit  them.  But  when  emancipated  by  their  adopted  father,  they  then 
at  once  come  to  be  in  the  same  case  in  which  they  would  have  been  if 
emancipated  by  their  actual  father  by  birth.    (J.  2,  13,  4.) 

Under  the  legislfttion  of  Justiniau,  the  adopting  father,  except  when  he  was  an 
ascendant  by  blood,  was  not  required  to  make  the  adopted  son  heir. 

5.  Final  changes  by  Justinian. 

Such  were  the  rules  brought  in  by  antiquity.  But  we  hold  that  between 
males  and  females  in  this  branch  of  law  there  is  no  difference  ;  for  in  the 
.procreation  of  men,  both  alike  discharge  a  natural  duty.  The  ancient 
statute  of  the  XII  Tables  also  called  all  alike  to  the  succession  in  cases  of 
intestacy,  and  this  the  Praetors  afterwards  seem  to  have  followed.  By  a 
constitution,  therefore,  we  have  brought  in  a  simple  and  uniform  law  for 
sons  and  daughters,  and  all  other  descendants  through  males,  not  only  for 
those  actually  bom,  but  also  for  the  posthumous ;  and  have  provided  that 
all,  whether  sui  heredes  or  emancipated,  must  be  either  appointed  heirs  or 
disinherited  by  name.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  effect  in  invalidating  the  wills 
of  the  ascendants,  and  in  taking  away  the  inheritance,  is  the  same  as 
if  sons  are  passed  over,  whether  they  are  sui  heredes  or  emancipated,  or 
whether  they  have  been  already  born,  or  being  still  in  the  womb  have  been 
bom  afterwards.  As  regards  adopted  children  also  we  have  brought  in  a 
fixed  arrangement,  which  is  contained  in  the  constitution  we  have  passed 
about  adopted  children.    (J.  2,  1 3,  5.} 

This  changre  futhfully  followed  the  practice  of  the  Prsetors  in  accommodatmg  the 
rules  of  disherison  to  the  rules  of  intestate  succession. 

6.  In  certain  cases  natural  heirs  could  be  passed  without 
mention. 

1.  A  mother  or  a  mother*s  father  need  not  either  appoint  as  heirs  or  dis- 
inherit their  descendants,  but  can  leave  them  out.  Indeed,  silence  on  the 
part  of  a  mother,  or  of  her  father,  and  of  all  ascendants  on  the  mother's  side, 
is  as  effectual  as  disinheriting  on  a  father's  part  Nor,  indeed,  need  a 
mother  disinherit  a  son  or  daughter,  or  a  mother's  father  a  grandson  or 
granddaughter  by  his  daughter,  if  he  or  she  is  not  appointed  heir ;  and  this 
whether  we  inquire  as  to  the^wj  civile^  or  as  to  the  edict  of  the  Praetor  by 
which  he  promises  bonorum  possessio  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  will  to 
descendants  that  are  passed  over.  Another  support,  however,  is  reserved 
for  them,  which  will  be  made  plain  to  you  a  little  later.     (J.  2,  13,  7.) 

A  woman  never  had  potestas.  Her  children,  therefore,  were  not  9ui  heredes,  and 
had  no  right  to  her  property  apart  from  her  testament  or  the  Senattu  ContuUum 
OrphiUaTvum.    The  same  reasoning  applies  to  her  father  and  other  ascendants. 

The  reference  in  Uie  end  of  the  section  is  to  the  legitim  {legitima  pm-tio)  presently 
to  be  described. 

2.  If  a  soldier  engaged  on  service  makes  a  will,  and  does  not  disinherit 
his  children,  either  already  born  or  posthumous,  by  name,  but  passes  them 
over  in  silence,  and  this  not  in  ignorance  whether  he  has  children,  the  impe- 
rial constitutions  provide  that  his  silence  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  he 
had  disinherited  the  children  by  name.    (J.  2,  13,  6.) 
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c.  Legitim  {Leoitima  Portio). 

A  will  18  void  if  the  parents  or  children,  or,  in  certain  cases, 
the  brothers  and  fiisters,  of  the  testator  are  disinherited. 

Under  the  last  head  (B.)  it  appear^sd  XhoJt  a  will  was  void 
unless  certain  persons  'were  expressly  appointed  heirs  or  disin- 
herited ;  under  the  present  head  fall  to 'be 'Considered  the  cases 
where  disherison  was  fatal  4o  the  will  What  was  the  ground 
upon  which  the  Romafi  law  imposed  -on  testators  the  duty  of 
providing  for  -certain  persons,  ^nder  a  penalty  of  having  their 
entire  testamentary  disposition  made  void.? 

Since  ascendants  often  without  cause  either  disinherit  tlieir  descendants 
or  leave  them  out,  a  rule  has  been  brought  in  that  descendants  may  bring  an 
action  de  inofficioso  testamenio  (to  have  the  will  set  aside  as  undutiful),  when 
they  complain  that  they  have  been  unjustly  passed  over  or  unjustly  disin- 
herited. It  is  brought  under  colour  of  the  plea  thatthe  ascendants  were  not 
of  sound  mind  when  they  drew  -up  the  will.  But  the  meaning  of  this  is  not 
thatthe  ascendant  was  really  mad,  but  that  the  will,  though  nghtly  made, 
disregarded  the  duty  of  natural  affection.:  for  .if  ke  jvece  jcally  mad,  the  will 
is  no  will  at  all.     (J.  2,  18,  pr.) 

Evidently  this  principle  df  Roman  law  must  be  traced  to  tbe 
same  oj%in  as  the  .rule  requiring  express  disherison.     It  follows 
from  the  community  of  interest  that  the  children  had  with  the 
father  in  the  family  property.     That  property  was  gathered  by 
their  help  as  well  as  his  (for  by  the  poles tas  the  father  became 
owner  of  all  that  accrued  +0  or  was  gained  hj  his  son),  and  it 
would  have  been  extremely  harsh  io  allow  him  to  bequeath  the 
whole  of  the  property  to  strangers.    It  is  to  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  ther^  is  a  Jiotable  distinction  between  the  class  of 
persons  that  must  be  expressly  disinherited,  and  those  to  whom 
some  property  must  be  left.     Tbe  former  class,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  was  ba«ed  on  a  -purely  technical  idea — namely, 
that  until  they  were  put  out,  the  children  living  under  the 
potestas  of  any  one  became  at  once,  on  his  decease,  his  heii& 
Hence,  in  the  subsequent  changea  made  as  to  the  persons  that 
required  to  be  disinherited,  the  order  of  intestate  succession 
wasdosely  followed.     But  the  duty  of  a  testator  to  make  eome 
provision  for  his  children  was  based  on  a  moral  trather  than  on 
a   technical  conception.     When  the  testamentary  power  was 
first  sanctioned,  it  was  recognised  as  ^an  invasion  of  the  rights 
(jf  the  family  ;  but  no  hard  and  fast  liiie  was  adopted  to  prevent 
the  testator  leaving  his  family  destitijte.     Just  as  during  his 
life  he  was  bound  to  provide  tor  his  family,  but  not  according 
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to  any  fixed  amount  settled  by  law,  so  in  leaving  the  property 
away  from  the  family  he  was  apparently  left  to  his  discretion; 
Moreover,  gross  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  children  was 
regarded  as  a  just  reason  for  disinheriting  them.  The  obliga- 
tion to  leave  something  to  his  children  stood  from  the  first  on 
a  moral  basis,  and'  hence  the  class  of  persons  to  benefit  by  it 
did  not  vary  according  to  the  expansion  of  technical  rules,  but 
was  based  on  the  natural  family  relations  as  aiising  from  the 
tie  of  blood. 

At  first  the  amount  that  testBrtors  must  leave  was  not  fixed, 
and  the  diildren  were  allowed  to  resort  to  the  desperate  ex- 
pedient of  upsetting  the  will-,  only  when  no  other  means  existed 
by  which  they  could  obtain  redress* 

Persons  that  in  virtue  of  any  other  right  come  into*  the  inheritance  in 
whole  or  in  part,  cannot  take  proceedings  to  have  the  will  set  aside  as  un- 
dutiful.  But  posthumous  children  can  ;  for  there  is  no  other  right  in  virtue 
of  which  they  can  come  intO' the  inheritance.     (J.  2^,  rS,  2:) 

A  person  under  the  age  of  puberty  is  arrogated..  The  arrogatov  disinberits  him 
and  dies.  The  wiU  is  not  Yoid,  because  he  has  his  fourth  according  to  the  constitution 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  querda  inofficioti'  UstamewU  is  therefore  excluded.  (D.  5, 
2,8,15.) 

The  subject  may  be  considered^ under  the  fnUowing  head's  :'-^ 

1.  The  duty  of  testators. 

(1.)  The  persons  to  whom  something  must^be  left- 

(2.)  The  amount  that  must  be  left. 

(9.)  Satisfaction  of  legitiai>otherwise^than<by  testament. 

2.  Limitations*  to  this- duty. 

(1;)-  Arising  from  miseonduct  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  duty  is  owed. 
(2.)  Special  exception. 
8.  The  effiict  on  a  will,  when  some^but  not  enough,  property  is  left  to  satisfy  the 
legitim. 

1,  Ihity  of  testators. 

(i.)  Not  only  an?  descendants  airovved  lo  bring-  against  sm  ascendant's 
will  the  charge  that  it  is  undutiful,  but  ascendants  too  can  bring  the  charge 
against  a  descendant's  will.  A  sister,  moreover,  or  a  brother,  is  under 
the  sacred  constitutions  preferred  to  base  persons  appointed  heirs  by  will ; 
they  cannot,  however^  on-  that-  account,  take  proceedings  against  all  heirs. 
Kinsfolk  mor«  remote  than  brothers  and  sisters  can  in  no  way  take  pro- 
ceedings;  or  if  they  do^  they  cannot  win.     (J.  2,  i^,  i.) 

Not  only  children  by  birth,  but  children'  adopted  according  to  the 
arrangement  made  by  our  constitution,  can  bring  an  action  to  have  the 
will  set  aside  as  undutiCul ;  but  only  it  there  is  no  other  right  in  virtue  of 
which  they  oan  come  into  the  goods  of  th«  deceased..    (J.  2,  >8,  2.) 

A  woman  adopts  cfaiidreir  She  is-  net  bound  te  leave  tfaem  anything,  because 
adoption  has  only  a  limited  effect  when  made  by  women.  (D.  5,  2,  29,  8.)  But 
she  must  provide  for  her  children  by  birth.    (Paul,  Sent.  4,  6,  2.) 
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A  father  that  has  given  hia  son  in  adoption  has  a  right  to  legitim  from  tben. 
(D.  6,  2,  30,  pr.) 

According  to  the  constitution  of  Constantino  (a.d.  819)  (C.  Th.  2,  19, 1\  only 
consanguineous  brothers,  and  not  sisters  or  uterine  brothers  {i.e.  having  one  mother, 
but  a  different  father),  had  this  privilege.  In  Justinian's  Code,  sisters  have  tiw 
same  privilege,  but  uterine  brothers  are  still  excluded.  (C.  8,  28,  27.)  Thdr 
right  also  was  restricted.  The  right  of  children  and  parents  as  against  each  othff 
was  absolute  against  all  heirs  (D.  5,  2,  81,  1),  but  the  right  of  oonsanguineoos 
brothers  and  sisters  was  only  against  heirs  of  bad  character  (^«  infamiae  vd 
turpitudinia,  vd  Uvit  notae  macula  aeUperjantury,  This  refers  to  persons  of  bid 
or  doubtful  reputation,  or  even  to  freedmen,  unless  they  have  deserved  their  reward 
by  extraordinary  services  to  the  decesKed.  The  preference  of  such  persons  to  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  testator  was,  as  it  were,  adding  insult  to  injury,  and  these 
two  things  combined  enabled  them  to  upset  the  wilL 

(2.)  The  amount  that  must  be  left. 

The  amount,  after  the  analogy  of  the  lex  Falcidia,  is  one 
quarter  of  the  amount  the  complainant  would  have  obtained 
had  the  deceased  died  without  making  a  will.     (D.  5,  2,  8,  6.) 

A  man  ought  to  have  a  fourth  in  order. to  disable  him  from  bringing  an 
action  to  have  the  will  set  aside  as  undutiful.     (J.  2,  18,  6.) 

But  in  saying  a  fourth,  we  must  be  understood  to  mean  that  whether 
there  is  one  person  or  more  than  one  allowed  to  bring  this  action,  to  him  or 
them  one-fourth  may  be  given,  to  be  divided  among  them  proportionaDy, 
each  taking  one-fourth  of  his  share  instead  of  the  whole.     (J.  2,  18,  7.) 

Justinian  altered  this  proportion  in  the  case  of  children,  and  enacted  that  when  a 
testator  had  any  children  not  exceeding  four,  he  must  leave  to  them  one  third  of  his 
entire  property  ;  if  they  exceeded  four,  then  one-half.    (Nov.  18,  1.)     By  the  old  law, 
each  of  four  children  would  have  got  ^  ab  intesUUo,  and  been  entitled  to  ^  as  legitim, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  querela  inofficiosi  testamenti.     Under  the  new  rule,  each  gets  a 
fourth  of  a  third — t.e.,  -^  of  the  whole.     If  there  are  five  children,  each  by  Uw  M 
rule  would  have  got  ^u  =  (i  ^  i)  ^^  ^^^  inheritance ;  under  the  new  rule  they  get 
irs  =  (i^i)-     If  there  are  six  children,   by  the  old   rule  each  would  have   got 
^  =  (^  X  J) :  by  the  new  rule  each  gets  iV  =  (i  ^  i)- 

(3.)  Satisfaction  of  legitim. 

The  fourth  may  be  given  by  way  of  inheritance,  or  of  legacy,  or  of  a  trust, 
or  as  a  gift  in  prospect  of  death,  or  as  a  present  in/er  vivos  in  those  cases 
only  that  are  mentioned  in  our  constitution,  pr  in  the  other  ways  contained 
in  the  constitutions.     (J.  2,  18,  6.) 

If  a  testator  made  his  son  sole  heir,  the  querela  could  not  be 
brought,  however  much  the  property  might  be  burdened  -with 
debts  and  legacies  ;  but  the  son  had  always  the  benefit  of  the 
Falcidian  fourth.     (Paul,  Sent.  4,  5,  5.) 

In  A.D.  279,  Zeno  enacted  that  if  a  testator  had  given  a 
dowry  (dos)  or  son's  portion  (donatio  ante  nuptias)^  the  amount 
so  settled  in  marriage  should  be  reckoned  as  part  of  tbeir 
legitim.     (C.  3,  28,  29.) 

There  was  more  doubt  as  to  other  g^fts  made  during  Ufa, 
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Ulpian  says,  if  a  gift  is  made  expressly  in  satisfaction  of  the 
legitim,  it  should  avail,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  exhaust  the  duty  of 
the  donor ;  at  all  events,  he  says,  it  must  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  inheritance  for  the  purpose  of  hotchpot  {collaHo).  (D.  5, 
2,  25,  pr.) 

If  a  son  accepts  money  from  his  father,  and  agrees,  in  con- 
sideration of  it,  not  to  demand  his  legitim,  the  pact  is  no  bar 
to  his  suing  for  the  full  amount  of  his  legitim  on  the  death  of 
his  father.  (Paul,  Sent.  4,  5,  8.)  If,  however,  the  father  has 
during  his  life  given  him  money  on  the  express  condition  that 
it  was  to  be  in  part  satisfaction  of  his  legitim,  and  the  son  after 
the  father's  death  has  kept  the  gifts,  he  cannot  upset  the  will, 
but  may  compel  the  heirs  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  if  any 
exists.     (C.  3,  28,  35,  2.) 

2.  Restrictions  on  the  duty  of  testator. 

(1.)  Arising  from  the  misconduct  of  persons  to  whom  the 
legitim  was  due. 

As  the  duty  of  the  testator  was  based  on  a  moral  claim,  it 
ceased  to  exist  if  there  was  grave  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
the  persons  entitled.  For  a  long  time  there  was  no  definite 
standard  by  which  the  delinquencies  of  children  should  be 
judged,  as  there  was  at  first  no  definite  share  of  the  inherit- 
ance they  could  claim.  The  question  was  one  for  the  discretion 
of  the  judge,  guided  by  precedents  and  occasional  imperial 
constitutions.  It  will  suffice,  however,  to  give  the  causes  of 
disherison  as  they  were  finally  settled  by  Justinian.  In  order 
to  deprive  a  person  of  his  legitim,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
testator  should  Specify  in  his  will  for  what  reason  he  exercised 
his  power  of  disherison.  These  reasons  were  all  connected  with 
a  breach  of  paternal,  filial,  or  fraternal  duty.     (Nov.  115,  3.) 

Gbounds  roR  D18IMHERITIK0  A  Child. 

1*.  Assaulting  the  parent. 

2^  Other  serious  and  disgracefal  injury. 

3*.  Accusing  the  parent  of  any  crime,  except  treason. 

4*.  Associating  with  dabblers  in  witchcraft. 

fi*.  Attempting  the  parent's  life  by  poisoning  or  otherwise 

6*.  Adultery  with  father's  wife  or  concubine. 

7^  Informing  against  a  parent,  and  putting  him  to  great  costs. 

8*.  Refusing  to  become  surety  for  a  parent  to  procure  his  release  from  prison. 

0*".  Successfully  frustrating  an  attempt  of  a  parent  to  make  a  will,  the  parent 
afterwards  being  enabled  to  do  sa 

10".  Following  the  profession  of  comic  actor  or  gladiator,  except  when  the  parent 
did  so  too. 

11*.  A  daughter  prostituting  herself,  or  marrying  a  freedman  without  her  p» 
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consent.  But  she  was  excused  if  a  dowry  and  hasband  were  not  provided  for  ber 
before  she  was  twenty-five. 

12'*.  Neglecting  to  take  charge  of  an  insane  parent. 

13^  Neglecting,  although  able,  to  redeem* a  parent  from  captivttj. 

14".  Heterodoxy  of  the  child  :  orthodoxy  is  tc  be  in- communion  with  the  Chordir 
and  to  hold  the  faith  as  settled  by  the  Council»  of  Nicaea,  Constantinople,  Ephefcoi,, 
and  Chalcedon.     (No¥.  115,. 3,  U.) » 

Gboukds  fob  Dxbinhsritiko- Parents.     (Noy.  115,  4:)- 

Of  the  reasons  above  given,  the  following  numbers  apply  reciprocally  to  offences  by 
parents  against  children  :— Noe.  3,  5,  6,  9,  12,  13,  L4.  As  regards  14,  there  is  a 
notable  provision  in  tUe  Code.  If  the  parent'  is  heretical  and  the  child  orthodox,  the 
latter  is  to  have  its  legitim  notwithstanding  any  offense  it  may  commit  against  the 
parent.  If  it  is  free  from  offence,  then  the  child  must  gel  as  much  as  it  would  have 
obtained  if  its  parent  had  died  intestate.     (C.  l,.5r  13.)* 

Gboukds  fml  Disinhebitiko  Bbothbbs  an»  SiSTBia    (Nov.  22,  4Z,  pr.), 

1.  Attempts  on  the  life  of  the  testator  by  his  brother  or  sister*. 

2.  Accusation  of  a  capital  offiBuce. 

3.  Endeavouring  to  deprive  him  of  his^ property.. 

(2.)  Special  exemption  from  duty  of  provfdiDg  legitim- 

A  soldier  making  hia  will  while  ou  service  Was  not  obliged 
to  leave  anything  to  his-  parents^  children,  or  brothers,  or  sisters. 
(D.5,  2,27,.2  ;.  C.  3;  28^9  ;  C-S,  28,  24^  But,  as  in  the  instances 
already  mentioned^  the  privilege  was  coniiiied  to  soldieis  on 
service,  and  did  not  belong  to  veterans..    (P^5,  2,.  8,.  3.) 

3.  The  ejSect  on  a  will  of  a-  failure  to  provide  the  legitim. 

(1.)  Wbea  nothing  was  left  to  tha  person  entitled  to  legitim,, 
and  on  that  ground  the  will  was  attacked,  the  result  was  to 
make  the  will  vend  and  create  an  intestacy.     (D.  5^  2,  6, 1 ;. 
C.  3,  28,.30,.l.)     The  petitioner  recovered  the  inheritanee^  either 
as  Heres  or  as  Bonorum^  Fbssessor,  according  to  the  nature  of  hi» 
title;    the  gifts  of  liberty  were  ammlled;    the  legacies  were 
made  void,  and  if  they  had  been  paid  before  the  controversy 
was  raised,  the  money  could  be  demanded  back.     (Di  5,.  2,  8^ 
16.)     The  successful  petitioner  must  admit  all  that  are  equally 
near  with  him  to  the  testator  in  the  ordei^of  sueeeseion^  unless- 
they  refused  to  join  in  the  suity.or  renounced  tlieir  claim.,    {fk  0^ 
2,  23,  2.) 

^'Bit  tepUm  ex  cauM  exheretJUiut  estoc — 
Si  pmtrem  feritdf  H  maUdieat  <t;. 
Garoere  conclumim  si  negligat ;.  autfuriotum  ;, 
Criminii  aetumt ;  vd  par§t  imidUu  ; 
Si  dederit  damnum  grave ;  »i  nee  ab  hoHe  rtdewutii 
Ttiiarine  vtUt ;  «s  aocietqtte  maZiS'/' 
Si  mimM  aequitur  ;  viHetvt  culnle  paternum  ;, 
Non  orihodoxua  ;.  JUia^  svmcretriai; 
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If  there  was  more  than  one  heir  named  in  the  will,  it  might 
happen  that  as  against  some  the  petitioner  might  succeed,  and 
against  others  fail. 

A  mother  died,  hAving  xuuned  two  heirs  in  her  will — ^her  daughter  Seia  for  a  qnarter 
and  a  stranger  for  three-qasrters,  leaving  another  daughter,  Sempronia,  wholly  unpro- 
vided for.  Sempronia  brings  her  complaint,  and  sucoeeda.  What  are  tlie  rights  ol 
Seia  ?  Sempronia  petitions  for  and  obtains  the  half  of  the  inheritance,  Seia  retaining 
her  portion  as  heir  in  respect  of  the  other  half.  This  was  supposed  to  conflict  with  a 
favourite  technical  rule,  that  a  person  could  not  die  as  to  part  of  his  property  testate, 
and  as  to  part  intestate,  and  that  the  imiversal  successors  must  come  in  under  one 
right  or  the  other.  This  rule,  however,  did  not  apply  to  cases  Uke  the  present ;  it  was 
enough  if  the  will  provided  for  the  whole  inheritance  at  the  time  it  was  made.  The 
neglect  to  provide  the  legitim  for  Sempronia  made  the  will  voidable  only,  not  void. 
(D.  6,  2,  24 ;  D.  6,  2,  16,  2  ;  D.  5,  2, 19.) 

In  such  a  case,  when  a  will  is  only  partially  set  aside,  what  is  the  effect  on  the 
legacies  and  gifts  of  freedom  ?  The  rale,  as  stated  by  the  Emperor  Gordian  (a.d.  240), 
was,  that  inasmuch  as  the  petitioner  succeeded  ah  intettato,  she  was  released  from  the 
legacies  (including  fideicomtnista),  but  was  bound  to  respect  and  support  the  bequests 
of  freedom.     (C.  3,  28,  18.) 

The  effect,  then,  of  wholly  failing  to  provide  legitim,  was  to 
make  the  will  voidable  at  the  instance  of  the  person  unprovided 
for.     But  this  might  be  prevented  by  various  circimistances. 

(1*.)  Acquiescence  by  the  persons  disappointed  in  the  act  of  the  testator.  This 
acquiescence  might  be  explicit  (D.  5,  2,  31,  3),  or  inferred  from  the  acts  of  the  person 
disappointed.  The  acceptance  of  a  legacy  was  conclusive,  because  unless  the  will  were 
treated  as  valid,  the  legacy  was  not  due.  (D.  34,  9,  5,  pr.)  So  if  the  person  buys  the 
inheritance,  or  any  property  in  it,  from  the  heirs^  or  hires  land  from  them,  or  pays  them 
what  he  owed  to  the  testator,  or  does  any  other  act  recognising  their  title,  he  is 
debarred  from  upsetting  the  will.     (D.  5,  2,  23,  1  ;  C.  3,  28,  8,  1.) 

Exception. — If  a  iu/or^  acting  on  account  of  a  pupUlus  actually  in  his 
protection  {iutela\  receives  a  legacy  under  his  father's  will,  although  nothing 
has  been  left  the  tutor  himself  by  his  father,  he  can  none  the  less  bring  an 
action  on  his  own  account  to  have  his  father's  will  set  aside  as  undutifuL 
(J.  2,  18,  4.) 

Conversely,  if  on  account  of  his  pupt7/us,  to  whom  nothing  has  been  left, 
he  brings  his  action,  and  is  overcome,  he  himself  does  not  lose  a  legacy  left 
him  in  the  same  will.     (J.  2,  18,  5.} 

(2*.)  When  the  disherison  is  due  to  ignorance. 

A  mother  believing  her  soldier  son  to  be  killed,  made  no  provision  for  him  in  her 
wilL  He  can  claim  the  inheritance  ah  inUstato  (D.  5,  2,  27,  4),  but  according  to  a 
decree  of  Hadrian,  only  on  condition  that  he  pays  the  legacies,  and  gives  effect  to  the 
beqnests  of  freedom.     (D.  5,  2,  28.) 

(3**.)  If  the  heir  does  not  defend  the  inheritance  when  it  is  attacked  by  a  person 
claiming  legitim,  and  judgment  goes  by  default,  the  legacies  and  bequests  of 
freedom  are  not  affected.  The  heir  alone,  against  whom  the  action  is  brought,  is 
bound  by  it    (D.  5,  2,  17,  1  ;  D.  49, 1,  14,  1.) 

(4".)  If  on  a  suit  being  brought,  a  compromise  {transaetio)  ia  made  with  the  heirs- 
the  will  remains  valid,  and  the  legacies  must  be  paid,   and  bequests  of  freedr 
carried  out.     (D.  5,  2, 29,  2.) 

3  D 
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(2.)  If  the  teetator  leaves  something,  but  not  enough,  to 
satisfy  the  legitim. 

All  this  must  be  taken  to  apply  to  those  cases  only  where  nothing  at  all 
has  been  left  in  the  testator's  will.  Our  constitution  brought  this  in  out  of 
respect  to  nature.  But  if  any  share  of  the  inheritance,  however  small,  oi 
anything  is  left  them,  then  the  complaint  that  the  will  is  undutiful  (de  »i- 
officioso  querela)  is  at  rest ;  only  what  they  lack  must  be  made  up  to  them  to 
the  amount  of  a  fourth  of  their  legal  portion,  although  no  clause  was  thrown 
in  directing  it  to  be  made  up  at  the  discretion  of  a  good  man.     (J.  2,  i8, 3.) 

• 

At  first  the  law  was  very  strict,  and  even  when  the  heirs  indaded  aome  of  the 
testator's  children,  the  chilil  left  out  was  not  compelled  to  ask  the  amount  to  be  maJe 
np,  but  could  upset  the  wilL  (Paul,  Sent  4,  5,  7.)  Previous  to  the  change  made  by 
Justinian  (C.  3,  28,  30,  pr.),  a  clause  was  usually  inserted  in  wills,  that  if  the  provi- 
sion for  the  legitim  should  prove  insufficient,  the  heirs  should  increase  it  to  the  proper 
amount  {ti  quid  mtnux  foret,  ei  suppUretur).  The  effect  was,  that  aa  the  person 
could  sue  for  a  supplement  under  this  clause,  he  could  not  resort  to  the  qut-r^a 
inojficiosi  testamenti,  because  that  remedy  was  allowed  only  when  no  other  was  avail- 
able. The  enactment  of  Justinian  made  that  clause  a  rule  for  all  wills,  so  that 
whether  the  clause  was  inserted  or  not,  if  anything  was  left  in  satisfaction  of  le^tim, 
it  prevented  the  will  being  made  void.  (C.  3,  28,  36,  pr.)  The  will  wms  «o  be 
supported,  but  the  legitim  must  he  satiafied. 

D.  Appointment  and  Substitution  of  Heirs. 

The  essential  object  of  a  will  was  to  appoint  au  heir.  If  no 
legacies  were  given,  and  there  were  no  persons  to  disinherit, 
a  will  might  consist  of  no  more  than  five  words,  "  Be  Lucius 
Titiiis  my  heir  "  {Lucius  Tiiius  mild  heres  esto)  ;  or  if  it  were  a 
nuncupative  will,  in  presence  of  the  heir  designated,  three 
words  sufficed,  "  Be  Lucius  heir  "  (Lucius  heres  esto).  (D.  ^8, 
5,  1,  1.)  The  appointment  of  heirs  will  be  considered  under 
four  heads. 

1.  Simple  appointment  of  heirs.     (Institutio  heredum.) 

2.  Substitution  of  heirs  to  take  in  default  of  persons 
nominated.     (Substitutio  vulgaris.) 

3.  Substitution  of  heirs  to  a  child  under  puberty.  (Substituti' 
pupillaris.) 

4.  Substitution  of  heirs  to  insane  persons.  {Substitutii' 
exemplaiis.) 

I.  Appointment  of  Heirs  {Institutio  heredum). 

1.  The  proper  part  of  the  will  for  the  appointment  of  the 
heirs  is  immediately  after  the  disherison  of  those  requiring  to  be 
disinherited,  (D.  28,  5,  1,  pr.)  If  a  legacy  were  given  before 
the  appointment  of  the  heirs,  it  was  void,  because  it  depende«i 
upon  the  designation  of  the  heirs  (Ulp.  Frag.  24,  15}  ;  and 
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according  to  the  Sabinians,  but  not  the  Proculians,  even  the 
nomination  of  tutares  was  void,  although  that  took  nothing 
away  from  the  inheritance.  (Paul,  Sent.  3,  6,  2.)  But  Justinian 
altered  the  law  upon  this  point,  and  declared  that  a  will  should 
be  valid  and  perfect  although  the  appointment  of  the  heirs  did 
not  precede  the  giving  of  legacies.    (See  Legacy,  Third  Period.) 

2.  The  form  of  appointment. 

It  is  not,  however,  enough,  in  order  that  the  will  may  take  effect  under  the 
JUS  civUe,  to  observe  all  we  have  set  forth  above  as  to  the  sale  of  ih^/amtlia 
and  the  witnesses,  and  the  formal  declaration.'  Before  all  else,  we  must  care- 
fuUy  inquire  whether  the  heir  has  been  appointed  with  the  customary 
formalities.  If  he  has  been  appointed  in  any  other  way,  the  fact  that  the 
testator  has  sold  his  Jamilia^  has  employed  the  witnesses,  and  has  formally 
declared  the  will  in  the  way  we  have  stated  above,  is  of  no  avail.  The 
formal  mode  of  appointment  is  this,  "  Let  Titius  be  heir  ; "  but  the  form,  "  I 
order  that  Titius  be  heir,"  seems  now  to  be  approved.  The  form,  however, 
"  I  wish  Titius  to  be  heir,"  is  not  approved ;  and  the  forms,  **  I  appoint 
him  heir  "  ( Titium  heredem  instituo) ;  and  again,  "  I  make  him  heir  "  {heredcm 
facto),  most  disapprove.    (G.  2,  11 5-1 17.) 

In  A.D.  339,  ConstantiuB  and  Constans  enacted  that  whatever  the  form  of  words 
used,  the  appointment  of  heirs  should  be  valid  if  the  intention  of  the  testator  coold 
be  clearly  ascertained.  (C.  6,  23,  15.)  But  the  appointment  must  be  in  express 
language  ;  it  could  not  be  inferred  from  the  testator  throwing  upon  a  person  duties 
belonging  to  the  heir,  as  to  pay  debts  or  legacies.     (D.  28,  5,  65.) 

3.  An  heir  could  not  be  appointed  for  specific  articles  or 
property  of  the  testator  {ex  certa  re).  An  heir  was  a  universal 
successor,  but  to  make  him  successor  to  specific  articles  was  to 
convert  him  into  a  singular  successor.  Such  an  appointment 
did  not,  however,  invalidate  the  will ;  the  clause  specifying  the 
Hrticles'was  rejected  as  superfluous,  as  if  it  had  never  been 
MTitten.  (D.  28,  5,  1,  4.)  But  if  there  were  several  heirs,  such 
an  appointment  was  treated  as  a  pre-legacy  {praelegatum) ; 
i.e.,  as  something  to  be  taken  out  of  the  inheritance  before 
it  was  divided  among  the  heirs,  thus  putting  the  recipient  in 
the  position  of  a  legatee,  and  subjecting  him  to  a  deduction 
of  the  Falcidian  fourth. 

A  person  appointed  a  freedman  heir  of  his  maternal  property  in  Pannonia,  and 
Titius  to  be  heir  of  his  paternal  property  in  Syria.  This  is  construed  as  an  equal 
divii«ion,  but  in  a  partition  the  judge  will  follow  the  wishes  of  the  testator,  having 
regard  to  the  rights  of  each  heir  to  a  Falcidian  fourth.     (D.  28,  5,  78,  pr.) 

Two  heirs  are  named,  one  to  the  Cornelian  estate,  and  the  other  to  the  Lihyan. 
One  of  the  properties  is  three-fourths,  the  other  one-fourth  of  the  wealth  of  the 
deceased.  The  two  heirs  will  take  equal  shares,  as  being  appointed  without  any  parts 
assigned,  but  on  a  partition  each  will  be  entitled  to  the  estate  specifically  left  him. 
(D.  28,  5,  35,  pr.)    As,  however,  they  are  equal  in  law,  each  must  pay  one-half  of  ihf 
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(2.)  If  the  testator  leaves  something,  but  not  enough,  to 
satisfy  the  legitim. 

All  this  must  be  taken  to  apply  to  those  cases  only  where  nothing  at  all 
has  been  left  in  the  testator's  will.  Our  constitution  brought  this  in  out  of 
respect  to  nature.  But  if  any  share  of  the  inheritance,  however  small,  or 
anything  is  left  them,  then  the  complaint  that  the  will  is  undutiful  (de  in- 
offictoso  querela)  is  at  rest ;  only  what  they  lack  must  be  made  up  to  them  to 
the  amount  of  a  fourth  of  their  legal  portion,  although  no  clause  was  thrown 
in  directing  it  to  be  made  up  at  the  discretion  of  a  good  man.     (J.  2,  i8, 3.) 

At  first  the  law  was  very  strict,  and  even  when  the  heirs  included  some  of  tbe 
testator  8  children,  the  child  left  out  was  not  compelled  to  ask  the  amount  to  be  made 
up,  but  could  upset  the  will.     (Paul,  Sent.  4,  5,  7.)     Previous  to  the  change  made  bv 
Justinian  (C.  3,  28,  30,  pr.),  a  clause  was  usually  inserted  in  wills,  that  if  the  provi- 
sion for  the  legitim  should  prove  insufficient,  the  heirs  should  increase  it  to  the  pioper 
amount  {»i  quid  mtnux  /oret,   el  auppUretur).     The  effect  was,  that  as  the  perstai 
could  sue  for   a  supplement  under  this  clause,  he   could  not  resort  to  the  qwrrtla 
inofficiosi  testamenti^  because  that  remedy  was  allowed  only  when  no  other  was  avail- 
able.    The  enactment  of  Justinian  made  that  clause   a  rule  for  all  wills,  so   that 
whether  the  clause  was  inserted  or  not,  if  anything  was  left  in  satisfaction  of  legitim, 
it  prevented  the  will  being  made  void.      (C.   3,  28,  36,  pr.)      The  will  was  ui  be 
supported,  but  the  legitim  must  be  satisfied. 

D.  Appointment  and  Substitution  of  Heirs. 

The  essential  object  of  a  will  was  to  appoint  au  heir.  If  no 
legacies  were  given,  and  there  were  no  persons  to  disinherit, 
a  will  might  consist  of  no  njore  than  five  words,  "Be  Lucius 
Titius  my  heir  "  {Lucius  Tiiiua  mild  Iieres  esto)  ;  or  if  it  were  a 
nuncupative  will,  in  presence  of  the  heir  designated,  three 
words  suflSced,  "  Be  Lucius  heir  **  (Lucius  heres  esto).  (D.  28, 
5,  1,  1.)  The  appointment  of  heirs  will  be  considered  under 
four  heads. 

1.  Simple  appointment  of  heirs.     (Institutio  heredum,) 

2.  Substitution    of   heirs   to    take    in    default    of    persons 
nominated.     (Substitutio  vulgaris,) 

3.  Substitution  of  heirs  to  a  child  under  puberty.  (Substiiuti' 
pupillaris,) 

4.  Substitution  of  heirs  to  insane  persons.  (Substitutio 
essemplans,) 

I.  Appointment  of  Heirs  (Institutio  heredum). 

1.  The  proper  part  of  the  will  for  the  appointment  of  the 
heirs  is  immediately  after  the  disherison  of  those  requiring  to  be 
disinherited.  (D.  28,  5,  1,  pr.)  If  a  legacy  were  given  before 
the  appointment  of  the  heirs,  it  was  void,  because  it  depended 
upon  the  designation  of  the  heirs  (Ulp.  Frag.  24,  15^  ;  and 
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according  to  the  SabiDiaDS,  but  not  the  Proculians,  even  the 
nomination  of  tutorea  was  void,  although  that  took  nothing 
away  from  the  inheritance.  (Paul,  Sent.  3,  6,  2.)  But  Justinian 
altered  the  law  upon  this  point,  and  declared  that  a  will  should 
be  valid  and  perfect  although  the  appointment  of  the  heirs  did 
not  precede  the  giving  of  legacies.    (See  Legacy,  Third  Period.) 

2.  The  form  of  appointment. 

It  is  not,  however,  enough,  in  order  that  the  will  may  take  effect  under  the 
jus  civile,  to  observe  all  we  have  set  forth  above  as  to  the  sale  of  Hci^fanUlia 
and  the  witnesses,  and  the  formal  declaration.*  Before  all  else,  we  must  care- 
fully inquire  whether  the  heir  has  been  appointed  with  the  customary 
formalities.  If  he  has  been  appointed  in  any  other  way,  the  fact  that  the 
testator  has  sold  his  familia^  has  employed  the  witnesses,  and  has  formally 
declared  the  will  in  the  way  we  have  stated  above,  is  of  no  avail.  The 
formal  mode  of  appointment  is  this,  "  Let  Titius  be  heir  ; "  but  the  form,  "  I 
order  that  Titius  be  heir,"  seems  now  to  be  approved.  The  form,  however, 
"  I  wish  Titius  to  be  heir,"  is  not  approved ;  and  the  forms,  "  I  appoint 
him  heir  "  {Titium  heredem  instituo) ;  and  again,  **  I  make  him  heir  "  (heredetn 
facio\  most  disapprove.    (G.  2,  11 5-1 17.) 

In  A.D.  339,  Constantius  and  Constans  enacted  that  whatever  the  form  of  words 
used,  the  appointment  of  heirs  should  be  valid  if  the  intention  of  the  testator  could 
be  clearly  ascertained.  (G.  6,  23,  15.)  But  the  appointment  must  be  in  express 
language ;  it  could  not  be  inferred  from  the  testator  throwing  upon  a  person  duties 
belonging  to  the  heir,  as  to  pay  debts  or  legacies.     (D.  28,  5,  65.) 

3.  An  heir  could  not  be  appointed  for  specific  articles  or 
property  of  the  testator  (ex  certa  re).  An  heir  was  a  universal 
successor,  but  to  make  him  successor  to  specific  articles  was  to 
convert  him  into  a  singular  successor.  Such  an  appointment 
did  not,  however,  invalidate  the  will ;  the  clause  specifying  the 
articles  was  rejected  as  superfluous,  as  if  it  had  never  been 
written.  (D.  28,  5,  1,  4.)  But  if  there  were  several  heirs,  such 
an  appointment  was  treated  as  a  pre-legacy  (^praelegatum) ; 
i.e.y  as  something  to  be  taken  out  of  the  inheritance  before 
it  was  divided  among  the  heirs,  thus  putting  the  recipient  in 
the  position  of  a  legatee,  and  subjecting  him  to  a  deduction 
of  the  Falcidian  fourth. 

A  person  appointed  a  freedman  heir  of  his  maternal  property  in  Fannonia,  and 
Titius  to  be  heir  of  his  patei-nal  property  in  Syria.  This  is  construed  as  an  equal 
divihion,  but  in  a  partition  the  judge  will  follow  the  wishes  of  the  testator,  having 
regard  to  the  rights  of  each  heir  to  a  Falcidian  fourth.     (D.  28,  5,  78,  pr.) 

Two  heirs  are  named,  one  to  the  Cornelian  estate,  and  the  other  to  the  Libyan. 
One  of  the  properties  is  three-fourths,  the  other  one-fourth  of  the  wealth  of  the 
deceased.  The  two  heirs  wiU  take  equal  shares,  as  being  appointed  without  any  parts 
assigned,  but  on  a  partition  each  will  be  entitled  to  the  estate  specifioaUy  left  him. 
(D.  28,  5,  35,  pr.)    As,  however,  they  are  equal  in  law,  each  must  pay  one-half  of  the 
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debts ;  and  if  the  debts  ezbanit  «I1  that  is  left  to  one,  then  the  appointment  la  Toid. 
Otherwise,  the  things  bequeathed  are  subject  to  a  deduction  of  a  Falcidian  foorth,  as 
in  the  case  of  legacies.     (D.  28,  5,  35,  1.) 

By  a  constitution  of  Justinian,  if  some  of  the  heirs  were 
appointed  for  particular  things,  and  others  for  an  aliquot  part 
of  the  inheritance,  or  without  the  addition  of  any  shares,  the 
former  were  to  be  regarded  simply  as  legatees,  and  those 
named  with  an  aliquot  share,  or  no  share  of  the  inheritance, 
were  alone  to  be  heirs.     (C.  6,  24,  13.) 

4.  An  heir  cannot  be  appointed  from  a  fixed  time  or  for  a  fixed  time, — 
as  "  five  years  after  I  die,"  or  "  from  such  and  such  kalends,"  or  "  until  such 
and  such  kalends  let  him  be  heir."  The  addition  of  the  day  must,  it  is  held, 
be  regarded  as  idle ;  and  everything  is  just  as  if  the  heir  had  been  appointed 
unconditionally.    (J.  2,  14,  9.) 

5.  Conditional  appointment. 

An  heir  can  be  appointed  either  simply  {pure)  or  conditionally.     (J.  2, 

14,9-) 
An  impossible  condition  in  the  appointment  of  heirs,  and  in  legacies,  as 

also  in  trusts  and  grants  of  freedom,  is  regarded  as  if  it  had  never  been 

written  {pro  non  scripto),     (J.  2,  14,  la) 

If  more  conditions  than  one  are  appended  to  the  appointment,  then 

if  they  are  put  jointly — as,  for  instance,  "If  that  and  that  are  done ** — all 

must  be  obeyed  ;  but  if  alternatively — as,  for  instance,  "  If  that  or  that  is 

done" — it  is  enough  to  comply  with  anyone  at  pleasure.    (J.  2,  14,  11,) 

The  subject  of  conditions  will  be  discussed  under  Legacy. 

II.  Common  Substitution  {VulgariB  substitutio). 
1.  Substitution  of  a  single  heir  for  a  single  nominated  heir. 

Sometimes  we  make  two  or  more  degrees  of  heirs,  thus : — "  Let  Lucius 
Titius  be  my  heir ;  and  decide  within  the  first  hundred  days  after  you  know 
and  can.  Unless  you  so  decide,  be  disinherited.  Then  let  Maevius  be  my 
heir,  and  decide  within  the  hundred  days,"  *  and  so  on.  We  can  go  on  to 
make  as  many  substitutes  as  we  please.     (G.  2,  174.) 

A  man  can  in  his  will  make  several  degrees  of  heirs  ;  as,  for  instance, 
"If  he  is  not  to  be  heir,  let  such  and  such  another  be  heir."  Then  the 
testator  may  go  on  to  substitute  as  many  as  he  pleases,  and  to  appoint,  as  a 
last  resort,  a  slave  necessary  heir.     (J.  2,  15,  pr.) 

If  then  the  heir  appointed  in  the  first  degree  decides  to  enter  on  the  in- 
heritance, he  becomes  heir,  and  the  substitute  is  shut  out.  If  he  does  not 
decide,  he  is  set  aside,  even  although  he  acts  as  heir  {pr0  herede),  and  into 
his  place  the  substitute  next  comes  ;  and  so  on  if  there  are  several  degrees, 
in  each  singly  on  the  like  principle.     But  if  a  time  to  decide  {cretic)  is  given 


^  Imcvom  TUivs  hem  etto,  eemitoque  in  diebtu  (eenium)  praciinii,   fuihus  ^eies 
foteriaque,     Q,wtdni  ita  ereverU,  exhara  e<to.     ^i»  Maeviui  kerei  ato  amUofrnt  m 
centum. 
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without  words  to  disinherit,  that  is  as  follows  :  "  If  you  do  not  decide,  then 
let  Publius  Maevius  be  my  heir,'*  the  effect  is  found  to  be  quite  different ; 
because  if  the  first  omits  to  decide,  but  acts  as  heir,  the  substitute  is  ad- 
mitted to  a  share,  and  both  become  heirs  with  equal  shares.  If,  however, 
he  neither  decides  nor  acts  as  heir,  he  is  undoubtedly  set  aside  altogether, 
and  the  substitute  succeeds  to  the  whole  inheritance.  But  Sabinus  held 
that  so  long  as  the  first  can  decide,  and  in  that  way  become  heir,  even 
although  he  has  not  acted  as  heir,  the  substitute  is  not  let  in  :  whereas  once 
the  time  for  deciding  has  come  to  an  end,  though  acting  as  an  heir,  he  lets 
in  the  substitute.  But  by  the  other  school  it  was  held  that  even  if  some  of 
the  time  for  deciding  still  remained  over,  yet  by  acting  as  heir  he  let  in  the 
substitute  for  a  share,  and  could  no  longer  turn  back  to  decide.  (G.  2, 
176-178.) 

A  will,  even  ftfter  the  death  of  the  testator,  did  not  operate  as  an  investitive  fact 
of  the  heredUtu  ;  it  was  simply  a  formal  offer  of  the  inheritance  which,  until  it  was 
accepted,  had  no  effect  Hence  a  formal  acceptance  was  necessary  in  order  to  exclude 
the  substitnte.  As  soon  as  the  person  named  became  heir,  the  possibility  of  the  sub- 
stitute succeeding  was  destroyed.  (C.  6,  26,  5  ;  D.  29,  2,  7,  pr.)  The  passage  from 
Gains  has  no  place  in  the  later  law,  but  its  full  explanation  mast  be  reserved  for  a 
later  stage. 

ExcEFriON. — If  a  testator  thinks  another  man's  slave  is  2k paterfamilias^ 
and  appoints  him  his  heir,  or  if  he  does  not  become  heir,  names  Maevius  as 
his  substitute  ;  and  if  that  slave,  by  his  master's  orders,  enters  on  the  inherit- 
ance, Maevius  is  let  in  for  a  share  ;  for  the  words,  **  If  he  is  not  to  be  heir," 
used  of  a  man  that  the  testator  knows  to  be  subject  to  another's  power,  are 
taken  thus  : — "  If  he  neither  is  to  be  heir  nor  makes  any  one  else  heir."  But 
when  they  are  used  of  a  man  that  the  testator  thinks  a  paterfamilias^  the 
meaning  is  : — **  If  he  has  not  acquired  the  inheritance  for  himself,  or  for  the 
person  to  whose  power  he  has  afterwards  come  to  be  subject"  This  was 
settled  by  Tiberius  Caesar  in  regard  to  his  own  slave  Parthenius.    (J.  2, 

1 5*4-) 

Two  distinct  objects  were  served  by  substitution.  (1.)  It 
provided  against  a  failure  of  the  will  through  the  death  or 
refusal  of  the  heir  appointed ;  and  by  adding  on  successive 
substitutes,  and  finally  substituting  a  slave,  the  risk  of  an  in- 
testacy was  greatly  reduced.  (2.)  During  the  whole  of  the 
Empire,  until  Justinian,  the  laws  of  escheat  {legei  caducariae) 
were  in  force,  and  in  certain  cases  the  shares  of  deceased  heirs 
went  to  the  Exchequer  instead  of  to  the  co-heirs.  (See  p.  758.) 
This  danger  was  entirely  removed  by  reciprocal  substitution 
of  the  co-heirs.  Thus,  if  A.  and  B.  are  named  heirs,  and  A.  is 
substituted  in  default  of  B.,  or  B.  in  default  of  A.,  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  the  Exchequer  to  come  in.  But  although  sub- 
stitution had  the  same  general  effect  as  the  jus  accrescendi, 
some  difference  existed  between  them. 

(1.)  The  jii$  accrucendi  took  effect  without  the  conMnt,  and  even  in  oppoeltioD  f^ 
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the  wiflbet,  of  the  heir  ;  but  a  sahsUtate  need  not  aooepi  any  new  ■hare  unkn  ht 
pleasAcI. 

(2.)  The  representativee  of  a  deceased  heir,  raooeeding  in  hit  place,  took  hj  the  jvs 
aeertaeeruU  ;  but  if  aeveral  co-hein  are  reciprocally  enbetitated,  the  shares  of  tbov 
that  refnse  go  wholly  to  the  surviving  heirs.     (D.  28,  6,  45, 1.) 

(3.)  A  difference  emerged  when  there  were  several  co-heirs.    (See  p.  758.) 

2.  Substitution  when  more  than  one  heir  is  nominated. 

We  may  lawfully  name  as  substitutes  either  one  or  more,  and  that  either 
in  the  place  of  one,  or  again  in  the  place  of  more  than  one.    (G.  2,  175.) 

Several  may  be  named  as  substitutes  in  the  place  of  one,  or  one  in  the 
place  of  several,  or  one  in  the  place  of  one  ;  or  the  heirs  appointed  may  be 
made  substitutes  to  one  another  in  turn.     (J.  2,  1 5,  i.) 

X.  appoints  A.  as  heir  for  ^,  B.  f or  | ;  and  if  6.  faib  to  enter  as  heir,  then  C.  i* 
to  take  f .  B.  does  not  enter.  C.  gets  J  as  B.'s  substitute,  and  \  as  being  hhsself 
appointed.     (D.  28,  5,  9,  16.) 

X.  appoints  A.  as  heir  for  \,  B.  for  \ ;  and  if  A.  does  not  become  heir,  then  C.  to 
have  f .  Suppose  A.  enters  ;  A.  and  B.  get  each  ^,  and  C.  is  excluded.  If  A.  doe» 
not  enter,  how  much  should  C.  get  ?  The  answer  given  is,  that  B.  gets  6,  and  C.  ^u 
9  parts  ;  the  <u  being  taken  as  equal  to  15  ounces.  Their  shares  stand  to  each  other 
as— i  :  }  :  :  I  :  f  :  :  2  :  3  :  :  6  :  9.  (D.  28, 5,  15,  1.)  In  this  case,  therefore,  C. 
taketi  6  parts  as  B.'s  substitute,  and  3  parts  as  a  nominee  himself.     (D.  28,  5, 16.) 

(1.)  A  substitute  of  a  substitute  is  a  substitute  to  the  heir 
appointed.     {Suhstitutus  substituto  est  substitutus  ifutitutoJ) 

But  if  an  heir  is  appointed,  and  a  co-heir  is  made  his  substitute,  and 
then  some  third  person  made  substitute  to  both,  the  late  Emperors  Severus 
and  Antoninus  decided  by  a  rescript  that  no  distinction  should  be  made, 
but  that  the  substitute  should  be  let  in  for  both  shares.    Q.  2, 1 5, 3.} 

TitiuB  and  Gains  are  co-heirs.  Titius  is  substitute  for  Gains,  and  Sempronius  for 
Titius.  Titius  dies  before  the  testator,  and  Gaius  refuses.  Manifestly  Sempronius 
will  get  the  share  of  Titius  ;  but  will  he  get  the  share  of  Gains,  to  whom  he  was  not 
substituted  ?  If  Gaius  died  first,  and  Titius  became  substitute,  he  acquired  a  right  to 
the  whole,  and  of  course  Sempronius  had  the  same  right.  But  when  the  share  of 
Gaius  never  in  any  way  accrued  to  Titius,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  paw 
from  him  to  Sempronius.  This  difficulty  was  removed  by  the  rule  stated  in  the  text. 
(D.  28,  6,  27.) 

A.  and  B.  are  co-heirs.  B.  is  substitute  to  A.  C.  is  substitute  to  B.  R  never 
took,  nor  A.     0.  gets  the  whole. 

(2.)  Reciprocal  substitution  established  a  species  of  jus  ae- 
crescendi,  notwithstanding  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaecu 

A.,  B.,  0.,  B.  are  nominated  hell's,  and  reciprocally  substituted  {eot^te  omnet 
invicem  iubgtUuo),  A.,  B.,  and  C.  enter  on  the  inheritance.  D.  refuses  ;  afterwanis 
G.  dies.  The  share  of  D.  goes  to  A.,  B.,  and  C.  ;  then  C.'s  share  goes  to  A.  and  R, 
and  not  to  G.'s  heirs.     (D.  28,  6,  23.) 

X.  appointed  Titius  and  his  son  heirs,  and  substituted  them  reciprocally.  Then 
he  added  as  heirs  Gaius,  Marcus,  and  Maevins,  and  added,  '*I  substitute  all  recipro- 
cally." Held  that  this  clause  did  not  apply  to  father  and  son,  who  were  specially 
substituted  the  one  for  the  other.     (B.  28,  6,  41,  r».) 
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If  heirs  are  appointed  with  unequal  shares,  and  made  substitutes  to  one 
another  in  turn,  without  any  mention  therein  of  shares,  the  testator  is  held 
to  have  given  them  the  same  shares  as  substitutes  that  he  gave  them  in  the 
appointment.     So  a  rescript  of  the  late  Emperor  Pius  settled     (J.  2,  1 5,  2.) 

A.  is  heir  for  1  ounce,  6.  for  8,  and  G.  for  i  a$,  C.  repadiatea.  C's  i  is  regarded 
as  made  up  of  9  parts,  of  which  1  accrues  to  A.,  and  8  to  B.,  unless  an  intention  to 
the  oontraiy  is  clearly  expressed  by  the  testator.     (D.  28,  6,  24.) 

III.  Substitution  for  children  {Suhatitutio  Pupillaris). 

1.  Difference  between  common  and  pupillary  substitution. 

To  his  descendants  under  puberty  that  a  man  has  in  his  potestas^  not  only 
can  he  name  a  substitute,  as  in  the  manner  above  stated — that  is,  so  that  if  he 
has  not  heirs  the  other  shall  be  his  heir ;  but  in  one  respect  he  can  go  further, 
so  that  if  he  has  heirs,  and  they  die  while  still  under  puberty,  some  one  shall 
be  their  heir.  For  instance,  a  man  may  speak  thus  : — ^**  Let  Titius  my  son 
be  my  heir.  If  my  son  shall  not  be  my  heir,  or  if  he  shall  be  my  heir,  and 
dies  before  he  comes  to  be  his  own  tutor ^  (that  is,  comes  to  puberty),  "then 
let  Seius  be  my  heir."  *  Now,  in  this  case,  if  the  son  is  not  heir,  the  sub- 
stitute becomes  the  father's  heir.  But  if  the  son  is  heir,  and  dies  before 
puberty,  then  the  substitute  becomes  the  son's  heir.  For  usage  has  appointed 
that,  when  descendants  are  of  such  an  age  as  to  be  unable  to  make  a  will  for 
themselves,  their  ascendants  may  make  it  for  them.  (J.  2,  16,  pr. ;  G.  2, 
179-180.) 

In  a  substitution  to  ^pupilltis  therefore  {^pupillaris  substitutio),  arranged 
after  the  fashion  already  stated,  there  are  in  a  way  two  wills — one  the 
father's,  and  the  other  the  son's— just  as  if  the  son  had  appointed  an  heir  to 
himself.  At  all  events,  assuredly  the  one  will  governs  two  cases ;  that  is,  two 
inheritances.    (J.  2,  16,  2  ;  G.  2,  180.) 

No  one  can  make  a  will  for  his  descendants,  unless  he  makes  one  for  him- 
self too.  The  will  for  the  pupillus  is  indeed  a  part  of  the  father's  will,  and 
follows  upon  it ;  and  so  entirely,  that  if  the  father's  will  cannot  take  effect, 
not  even  the  son's  can.    (J.  2,  16,  5.) 

2.  Such  substitution  can  be  made  only  by  a  paterfamiliaa  to 
children  under  his  potestas,  and  the  substitution  cannot  be  post- 
poned beyond  the  age  of  puberty.  Hence  no  pupillary  substitu- 
tion can  be  made  for  emancipated  children.  (D.  28,  6,  2,  pr.) 
The  children  must  be  under  the  potestas  both  at  the  time  of 
making  the  will  and  of  the  testator's  death.     (D.  28,  6,  41,  2.) 

To  a  male,  therefore,  up  to  fourteen,  a  substitute  can  be  appointed  ;  to  a 
female  up  to  twelve.  If  this  time  goes  by,  the  appointment  of  a  substitute 
vanishes  away.    (J.  2,  16,  8.) 

But  the  substitution  might  be  for  a  less  period,  until  the  child 
reached  ten,  and  another  substitute  might  take  thenceforward 
to  fourteen.     (D.  28,  6,  38,  1 ;  D.  28,  6,  43,  1.) 

'  TUituJUius  mens  heres  mihi  esto  :  njUiu»  metu  keres  miki  non  ertt,  $ive  heret  erU 
et  pritu  moi'iatur,  quam  in  suam  tuielam  venerit  tune  Seiiu  heres  etto. 
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Not  only  to  the  descendants  under  puberty  that  they  appoint  their  heirs 
can  ascendants  name  substitutes,  so  that  if  the  descendants  become  their 
heirs,  and  die  before  the  age  of  puberty,  their  heir  may  be  the  man  the 
ascendants  wish  ;  but  also  to  those  they  disinherit.  Therefore,  in  that  case 
whatever  the  pupillus  acquires  by  inheritances,  or  legacies,  or  gifts  of  near 
kinsfolk  and  friends,  all  belongs  to  the  substitute.     (J.  2,  16,  4 ;  G.  2,  182.) 

All  we  have  said  about  naming  substitutes  to  descendants  under  puberty, 
whether  they  are  appointed  heirs  or  disinherited,  we  must  understand  like- 
wise of  posthumous  children.     (J.  2,  16,  4 ;  G.  2,  183.) 

To  an  outsider,  or  to  a  son  over  puberty  that  is  appointed  heir,  no  one 
can  name  a  substitute,  so  that  if  the  outsider  or  grown-up  son  becomes  heir, 
and  dies  within  a  fixed  time,  that  other  may  be  his  heir.  This  only  is 
allowed  :  the  testator  may  bind  him  by  a  trust  to  give  up  to  another  his  in- 
heritance, in  whole  or  in  part.  The  nature  of  this  right  we  will  lay  down  in 
its  proper  place.    (J.  2,  16,  9;  G.  2,  184.) 

The  father  cuinot  make  the  suhBtitute  to  his  child  heir  to  his  own  property  and 
not  also  to  the  child's  ;  such  a  substitution  would  be  against  the  role  that  an  beir 
cannot  be  appointed  to  definite  things.  (D.  28,  6,  41,  8.)  Hence  the  snbstitate  rnnst 
be  heir  not  only  to  the  father's  inheritance,  but  also  to  the  child's.  (D.  28,  6,  10,  5.) 
The  exceptions  are  not  important.  (D.  28,  6,  18,  pr.)  Conversely,  the  sabstitateto 
a  child  cannot  take  the  child's  property  without  the  father's  (D.  28,  6,  10,  2),  oor  can 
an  heir  under  the  father's  will,  who  is  also  substituted  for  the  child,  enter  on  the 
fathers  inheritance,  without  also  accepting  the  child's.  (D.  28,  6,  10,  8.)  If  the 
child  did  not  enter  on  the  father's  inheritance,  the  better  opinion  was  that  the  sub- 
stitute need  not  take  both  (D.  29,  2,  42  ;  D.  28,  6,  12) ;  but  from  this  opinion  scttne 
jurists  dissented.     (D.  42,  5,  28.) 

It  is  usual  to  guard  i\it pupillus  from  the  risk  of  plots  against  him,  after 
the  parent's  death,  in  this  manner :  The  common  way  to  appoint  a  sub- 
stitute is  to  do  it  openly  {vulgaris  substitutio\  that  is,  in  the  place  in  which 
we  appoint  the  pupillus  heir :  for  it  calls  the  substitute  to  the  inheritance 
only  if  the  pupillus  never  becomes  heir  at  all.    This  happens  when  he  dies 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  parent.     In  that  case  we  cannot  suspect  the  substitute 
of  any  wrong-doing  ;  since,  while  the  testator  lives,  no  one  knows  anything 
that  is  written  in  the  will.     But  the  other  appointment  of  a  substitute  by 
which  we  call  one  in  even  although  the  pupillus  has  become  heir  if  he  dies 
under  puberty,  we  write  on  tablets  lower  down.     These  tablets  we  seal  up 
with  a  thread  and  with  wax  of  their  own  ;  and  in  the  earlier  tablets  we 
provide  that  the  lower  tablets  shall  not  be  opened  while  our  son  is  still  alive 
and  under  puberty.     But  it  is  far  safer  to  have  both  kinds  of  appointment 
sealed  up  apart  in  tablets  lower  down.     For  if  they  are  (not)  sealed  up  and 
set  apart  as  we  have  said,  it  can  be  understood  from  the  earlier  that  in  the 
other  too  the  same  person  is  the  substitute.     (G.  2,  181.) 

But  if  anyone  is  so  apprehensive  as  to  fear  that  his  son  while  still  a 
pupillus  may,  from  the  fact  that  a  substitute  to  him  has  been  openly  a|>- 
pointed,  be  exposed  after  his  death  to  the  risk  of  plots,  he  ought  to  proceed 
thus  : — The  appointment  of  a  substitute  in  the  common  way  ought  to  be  made 
openly  and  in  the  first  part  of  the  will ;  but  the  other  appointment  callin^^  in 
a  substitute  in  case  the  pupillus  should  become  heir  and  die  under  the  age  of 
puberty,  ought  to  be  written  separately,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  wilL  This 
latter  part,  then,  he  ought  to  seal  up  with  a  thread  and  with  wax  of  its  own ; 
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and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  will  he  ought  to  provide  that  the  lower  tablets 
are  not  to  be  opened  while  his  son  is  alive  and  still  under  the  age  of  puberty. 
In  any  case  this  is  plain,  that  the  appointment  of  a  substitute  to  a  son  under 
puberty  takes  effect  none  the  less  because  it  is  written  in  the  same  tablet  in 
which  the  testator  appoints  him  his  heir,  dangerous  though  this  may  be  to 
the/i///V/ttj.     (J.  2,  i6,  3.) 

So  entirely  were  the  son's  and  father's  wUls  held  to  be  one  that  the  Prstor  waa 
satisfied  with  seven  seals  for  both.  (D.  28,  6,  20,  pr.)  Bat  the  father's  will  might 
be  in  writing  and  the  son's  oral,  or  the  father's  oral  and  the  son's  in  writing.  (D.  28, 
6,  20,  1.)  The  father's  will  must,  however,  precede  the  pupillary  substitution  in  order 
of  time  (D.  28,  6,  16,  1),  even  when  they  are  made  at  the  same  sitting.  (D.  28,  6, 
20,  pr.)  Moreover,  the  father  ought  to  appoint  his  own  heirs  first,  before  sabstitnting 
for  his  son.     (D.  28,  6,  2,  i. ) 

Hitherto  each  descendant  singly,  or  to  the  one  that  shall  die  last  under 
the  age  of  puberty,  a  substitute  can  be  appointed  :  to  each  singly  if  he  wishes 
none  of  them  to  die  intestate  ;  to  the  last  if  he  wishes  the  right  of  regular 
inheritance  to  be  kept  unbroken  among  them.    (J.  2,  16,  6.) 

A  substitute  to  a  child  under  puberty  may  be  appointed  either  by  name, 
as  "  Titius,"  or  generally  as  "  whoever  is  to  be  my  heir."  These  latter  words 
call  in  as  substitutes,  on  the  death  of  the  son  under  puberty,  all  that  have 
been  appointed  heirs  in  the  will,  and  have  become  heirs  each  to  the  share  in 
which  he  was  made  heir.    (J.  2,  i6,  7.) 

The  form,  "  Whoever  shall  be  my  heir,  let  him  be  heir  to  my  son  while  under  the 
age  of  puberty,'*  is  called  by  the  commentators  "  hreviloqtui."  It  was  construed  to 
apply  only  to  the  testamentary  heirs  appointed  by  the  wilL     (D.  28,  6,  8, 1.) 

X.  appointed  heirs,  Titius,  and  Gaios  X.'b  son,  a  child.  Maevius  was  substituted 
for  Titius,  and  *'  Whoever  under  the  above  writing  shall  be  my  heir  "  was  substituted 
for  Gaius.  Titius  did  not  enter.  Maevius  entered.  Then  Gaius  died.  Maevius 
got  the  share  of  Gaius  as  a  pupillar}'  substitute.     (D.  28,  6,  34, 1.) 

X.  appointed  heirs,  his  son  Titius  a  child,  and  Stichus  a  slave  of  Marcus.  He 
added  a  clause,  "  Whoever  is  heir  to  me.  let  the  same  be  heir  to  my  son."  Stichus 
entered  by  command  of  his  master.  Held  that  Marcus  could  not  be  substitute  for 
Titius,  because  his  name  did  not  appear  as  heir  in  the  will     (D.  28,  6,  3.) 

X.  appointed  heirs  his  two  sons  under  puberty,  substituting  them  for  each  other, 
and,  for  the  survivor  of  them,  Titius.  The  true  construction  of  the  clause  was  that 
the  two  sons  were  substitutes  in  the  first  degree,  and  only  in  default  of  both  did 
Titius  come  in  as  a  substitute  in  the  second  degree.     (D.  28,  6,  25.) 

IV.  Substitution  for  the  insane — Substitutio  Exemplaris. 

Stirred  up  by  this  principle,  we  have  gone  on  to  place  in  our  Code  a  con- 
stitution providing  that  if  ascendants  have  children,  or  grandchildren,  or 
great-grandchildren,  of  whatever  sex  or  degree,  that  are  of  unsound  mind, 
then  they  may  lawfully,  although  these  descendants  are  over  puberty, 
appoint  as  substitutes  any  determinate  persons,  after  the  example  of  the 
appointment  of  substitutes  to  pupilii.  If,  however,  the  descendants  come 
again  to  their  senses,  then  this  appointment  of  a  substitute  is  invalidated. 
This  also  follows  the  example  in  the  case  of  the  fiupUius;  for  there  too, 
after  he  has  grown  up,  the  appointment  is  invalidated.    (J.  2, 16,  i.) 

Before    Justinian,   a  parent  of  a  dumb  or  insane  son 
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daughter  could,  even  after  thej  bad  reached  puberty,  make  a 
substitute  for  them  on  leave  being  obtained  by  special  petition 
to  the  Emperor.  This  substitution  lasted  until  the  disability 
was  removed.  (D.  28,  6,  43,  pr.)  Justinian  allowed  this 
privilege  in  all  cases  without  any  petition,  subject  to  the 
following  rules  (C.  6,  26,  9)  :— 

1.  A  parent  of  either  sex  may  substitute  to  any  insane  child. 

2.  Such  parent  could  not  do  so  without  leaving  to  the  child 
its  legitim  {legitima  portio). 

3.  If  the  insane  person  has  any  childreu,  these  must  be  sub- 
stituted ;  and  &iling  them,  the  children  of  the  testator. 

E.  Incapacity  {Testament/  pactio). 

If,  therefore,  we  are  asking  whether  a  will  can  take  effect,  we  ought,  first 
of  all,  to  observe  whether  the  maker  had  testamenti  f actio  (capacity  to  take 
any  part  in  making  a  will  or  any  benefit  under  a  will).  If  he  had,  then  next 
we  must  inquire  whether  he  made  his  will  according  to  the  rule  of  the  civil 
law — unless,  indeed,  he  is  a  soldier ;  for  they,  because  of  their  excessive 
want  of  skill,  are,  as  we  have  said,  allowed  to  make  a  will  in  any  way  they 
please,  or  in  any  way  they  can.     (G.  2,  114.) 

In  the  case  of  outside  heirs  this  rule  is  observed,  that  there  must  be 
testamenti /actio  with  them,  whether  they  themselves  are  appointed  heirs,  or 
persons  in  their  potestas.  At  two  times  this  is  looked  into — at  the  time  of 
making  the  will,  in  order  that  the  appointment  may  stand  ;  and  at  the  time 
of  the  testator's  death,  that  it  may  be  carried  out.  More  than  this,  there 
ought  to  be  testamenti  Jactio  with  the  heir  at  the  time  he  enters  on  the  in- 
heritance as  well,  and  that  whether  his  appointment  is  simple  or  conditional 
For  the  heir's  rights  ought  to  be  looked  into  at  that  time  above  all  at  which 
he  acquires  the  inheritance.  But  as  for  the  time  between  making  the  will 
and  the  testator's  death,  or  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition,  no  change  of 
status  in  that  interval  harms  the  rights  of  the  heir ;  because,  as  we  have  said, 
there  are  three  times  (only)  to  be  looked  to.     (J.  2,  19, 4.) 

Testamenti  /actio  seems  to  belong  not  only  to  him  that  can  make  a  will, 
but  to  him  that  under  another's  will  can  take  himself,  or  can  acquire  for 
another,  although  he  cannot  make  a  will.  A  madman,  therefore,  a  dumb 
man,  a  posthumous  child,  an  infant,  2i/iliu5/amilias^  and  another's  slave,  are 
said  to  have  testamenti  /actio.  They  cannot,  indeed,  make  a  will,  but 
under  a  will  they  can  acquire  either  for  themselves  or  for  another.     (J. 

2,19,4.) 

To  make  u  will  valid,  the  testator,  witneBses,  and  heirs  must  be  capable  of  holding 
their  several  parts  ;  they  must  have  with  each  other  testamenti  factio.  (Ulp.  Frag. 
20,  8.) 

I.  Incapacity  of  Testator. 
1.  The  loss  of  freedom, 
l"*.  Slaves  cannot  make  wills,  except  slaves  belonging  to  the 
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State  (servuB  publieus  Populi  Bamemi).     These  could  leave  half  of 
their  property  (peculium)  by  will     (Ulp.  Frag.  20,  16.) 

2*.  The  will  of  a  man  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  made  there,  does  not  take 
effect  although  he  comes  back.  But  a  will  made  while  he  was  in  the  State 
takes  effect,  if  he  comes  back,  by  thij'us  postUminiij  or  if  he  dies  there,  by 
the  lex  Cornelia,     (J.  2,  I2,  5.) 

Capture  by  brigandB  did  not  take  away  a  man'a  legal  right  to  freedom,  and  there- 
fore did  not  affect  bis  testamentary  capacity.     (D.  28,  1,  18,  pr.)     (See  p.  169.) 

2.  The  loss  of  citizenship. 

1*.  A  Laiinvit  Junianui  was  made  incapable  by  the  express  provision  of  the  lex 
Juftia  Norbana  (Ulp.  Frag.  20,  14) ;  unless  he  acquired  the  Jus  QuirUium  within 
100  days.    (Ulp.  Frag.  17,  1.) 

2^  The  dedttitii  could  not  make  wills ;  not  as  Roman  citizens,  for  they  were  aliens 
iperegrnU) ;  and  not  as  aliens,  for  thny  were  not  members  of  any  other  State.  An  alien 
makes  a  will  according  to  the  law  of  his  own  country.     (Ulp.  Frag.  20,  14.) 

3*.  Hostages  could  not  make  wills  (D.  28, 1, 11),  and  on  their  death  their  property 
went  to  the  Exchequer.     (D.  49,  14,  81.) 

4°.  The  old  punishment  of  interdictio  aqua  et  igni  vitiated  any  existing  will,  and 
created  an  incapacity  to  make  another.  (D.  28, 1,  8, 1.)  The  pimishment  of  deporta- 
tion, which  superseded  it,  had  the  same  effect  (D.  28,  1,  8,  2) ;  but  not  rdegatio,  as 
the  latter  did  not  deprive  the  offender  of  his  citisenship.     (D.  28,  1,  8,  3.) 

6^  If  a  person  convicted  of  a  capital  crime  dies  pending  an  appeal,  his  will  is 
valid,  unless  he  has  committed  suicide  to  escape  punishment.  (D.  28, 1,  13,  2  ;  C.  ^, 
22,  2.) 

3.  Incapacity  arising  from  the  ancient  forms  of  wills. 

1  **.  Women  could  not  make  wills  so  long  as  these  were  made  in  the  Comitia  Calata  ; 
but  they  could  make  the  will  per  aet  et  libratUt  with  the  consent  of  their  tutora, 
(Paul,  Sent  8,  4,  1.) 

We  must  observe,  besides,  that  if  a  woman  m  tutela  makes  a  will,  she 
ought  to  make  it  by  authority  of  her  tutors  or  it  will  be  void  by  the  jus 
civile,    (G.  2,  118.) 

In  old  times,  in  order  to  make  a  will,  a  fiduciaria  coemptio  used  to  take 
place.  At  that  time,  indeed,  women  (with  certain  exceptions)  had  not  the 
right  of  making  a  will  in  any  other  way  than  by  making  a  coempiioy  then 
being  reconveyed,  and  lastly  manumitted.  This  necessity  for  a  coemptio^ 
however,  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  Senate  remitted  ; 
and  thus  women,  they  resolved,  have  the  same  rights  as  if  they  had  made  a 
coemptio.     (G.  i,  115  A.) 

But  the  Senate,  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  above,  allowed  women,  even  without  making  a  coemptio^  to 
make  a  will,  if  only  they  were  at  the  time  above  twelve  years  of  age,  and  had 
the  authority  of  their  tutor.  This  was  the  way  in  which  those  not  freed  from 
tutela  ought  to  make  a  will.     (G.  2,  112,  as  restored.) 

Women,  therefore,  seem  to  be  in  a  better  position  than  men.  A  man 
under  fourteen  cannot  make  a  will,  even  although  he  wishes  to,  and  has  the 
authority  of  his  tutor.  But  a  woman,  after  her  twelfth  year,  obtains  the  right 
of  making  a  will  with  the  authority  of  her  tutor,    (G.  2, 113.) 
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Gaius  starts  a  question  to  which  be  is  unable  to  give  a 
decided  answer:  Can  a  woman  make  a  Prs&torian  will  with- 
out the  authority  of  her  tutor  ? 

This  certainly  refers  to  men's  wills,  and  also  to  those  of  women  that  have 
made  wills  that  are  void  because,  for  instance,  they  have  not  sold  the/amtlia, 
or  have  not  spoken  the  words  of  the  formal  declaration.  But  whether  this 
constitution  refers  also  to  those  wills  of  women  that  they  have  made  without 
authority  from  a  tutor,  we  shall  see.    (G.  2,  121.) 

We  are  speaking,  however,  not  of  women  in  the  statutory  iutela  of  ascend- 
ants or  of  patrons,  but  of  those  that  have  tutores  of  the  other  kind,  whom 
they  can  force,  even  against  their  will,  to  give  their  authority  ;  whereas  in 
the  former  case  it  is  well  known  that  an  ascendant  or  a  patron  cannot  be  set 
aside  by  a  will  made  without  his  authority.    (G.  2,  122.) 

In  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  testamentary  capacity  of  women  was  nntestricted, 
the  tuteUi  of  women  having  fallen  into  desuetude. 

2^  The  dumb,  because  they  could  not  pronounce  the  words  of  the  nunaifaltkK 
and  the  deaf,  because  they  could  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  familiae  emptor,  could  not 
make  a  will  per  aei  et  librtun.  This  incapacity  disappeared  when  wills  were  made  i& 
writing.     (Ulp.  Frag.  20,  18.) 

A  dumb  man,  again,  or  a  deaf  man,  cannot  always  make  a  will.  But  in 
speaking  of  a  deaf  man,  we  mean  a  man  that  does  not  hear  at  all 
not  a  man  that  is  slow  of  hearing.  A  dumb  man,  too,  is  understood  to  be  a 
man  that  cannot  speak  out  at  all,  not  a  man  that  speaks  slowly.  But  often 
men,  even  of  literary  education  and  learning,  by  various  mishaps,  lose  the 
power  both  of  hearing  and  of  speaking.  To  their  aid,  too,  therefore,  our  con- 
stitution comes  to  enable  them  in  certain  cases  and  in  certain  ways  accord- 
ing to  its  rules  to  make  a  will,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  that  are  allowed  them. 
If,  however,  a  man,  after  making  his  will,  by  ill-health  or  any  other  mishap, 
comes  to  be  dumb  or  deaf,  his  will  none  the  less  remains  valid.    (J.  2, 12, 3.; 

Exception. — Nay,  even  though  dumb  and  deaf,  a  soldier  can  make  a  wHL 

3°.  A  blind  man  cannot  make  a  will  except  by  observing  the  rules  that  a 
statute  of  the  late  Emperor  Justin  my  father  brought  in.    (J.  2,  12,  4.} 

4.  Persons  that  could  not  be  owners  could  not  make  will& 

It  is  not  every  one  that  can  lawfully  make  a  will.  To  begin  with,  persons 
subject  to  the  power  of  another  have  not  the  right  of  making  a  will.  So 
entirely  does  this  hold,  that  even  although  their  ascendants  allow  them,  they 
cannot  any  the  more  make  a  rightful  will.  To  this  there  are  exceptions  thax 
we  have  already  enumerated,  and  especially  soldiers  in  the  potestas  of  th^r 
ascendants,  who  are  allowed  by  the  imperial  constitutions  to  make  a  will  of 
all  they  have  acquired  in  camp.  At  first,  indeed,  this  was  granted  to  those 
in  service  only,  by  the  authority  both  of  the  late  Emperor  Augustus  and  of 
Nerva,  as  also  of  that  best  Emperor  Trajan^  But  afterwards,  by  a  docu- 
ment under  the  hand  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian,  even  discharged  soldiers 
~  veterans,  that  is — were  allowed  to.  If,  therefore,  they  make  a  will  about 
their  castrense  ptculium  (camp  property  of  their  own),  it  will  belong  to  the 
man  they  leave  as  heir.    But  if  they  die  intestate,  with  no  descendants  of 
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brothers  surviving,  it  will  belong  to  their  ascendants  by  the  law  common  to 
all.  Hence  we  can  understand  that  the  goods  a  soldier  in  his  father's  potestas 
has  acquired  in  camp  cannot  be  taken  away  by  the  father  himself,  nor  can 
the  father's  creditors  sell  thetn,  or  otherwise  disturb  them,  nor  on  his  father's 
death  do  they  belong  to  the  soldier's  brothers  in  common  with  himself,  but 
all  that  he  has  acquired  in  camp  is  exclusively  his  own.  This  is  so,  although 
by  the/tfj  civile  Xhtfieculia  of  all  persons  in  the  poles/as  of  their  ascendants 
are  reckoned  among  the  goods  of  their  ascendants,  just  as  the  peculia  of 
slaves  are  reckoned  among  the  goods  of  their  masters.  To  this,  of  course, 
there  are  exceptions  under  the  sacred  constitutions,  and  especially  ours ;  and 
certain  things  on  different  grounds  are  not  acquired.  Except  these,  then, 
that  have  a  castrense  peculium  or  a  quasi  castrense^  no  other  JUiusfamiluis 
can  make  a  will ;  or  if  he  does,  it  is  void,  although  he  becomes  his  own 
master  before  he  dies.    (J.  2,  12,  pr.) 

It  must  be  known,  however,  that  after  the  example  of  the  castrense  pecu- 
lium both  earlier  laws  and  the  imperial  constitutions  have  given  certain  per- 
sons a  quasi'Castrense peculium^  and  have  allowed  certain  persons  to  dispose 
of  this  by  will  while  still  living  in  poUstate,  This  our  constitution  extends 
more  widely,  allowing  all  to  make  a  will  in  regard  to  such  a  peculium  only, 
but  under  the  law  common  to  all.  By  looking  carefully  through  the  tenor  of 
this  constitution,  a  man  can  easily  learn  everything  relating  to  the  law  just 
spoken  o£    (J.  2,  11,6.) 

5.  Owners  that  cannot  alienate  cannot  make  wills. 

i".  Madmen,  again,  because  they  want  sense,  cannot  make  a  will.  It  is 
immaterial  that  the  person  under  puberty  comes  to  riper  years,  or  that  the 
madman  afterwards  becomes  master  of  his  senses  before  he  dies.  But  if 
madmen  make  a  will  during  a  break  in  their  madness,  they  are  held  to  make 
it  rightly.  Undoubtedly,  too,  a  will  made  before  madness  takes  effect ;  for 
neither  wills  rightly  made,  nor  any  other  affairs  rightly  carried  out,  are 
annulled  by  the  fact  that  madness  comes  on  afterwards.    (J.  2,  12,  i.) 

But  not  old  age  or  bodily  disease,  if  they  do  not  impair  the  mind.     (C.  6,  22,  S.) 

2".  Persons  under  puberty  also  cannot  make  a  will,  because  their  minds 
have  no  judgment.    (J.  2,  12,  i.) 

3^  A  prodigal,  again,  that  has  been  interdicted  from  managing  his  goods, 
cannot  make  a  will.  But  a  will  made  before  the  interdict  is  valid.  (J.  2, 
12,  2.) 

6.  Incapacity  to  make  a  will  was  in  certain  cases  a  form  of 
punishment. 

l^  Libellers  (o&  earmen  famo9wn  damnaii),    (D.  28,  1, 18, 1.) 
2°.  Manichaeaas  and  Apostates.     (G.  1,  5,  4.)     Other  heretics  could  make  wills, 
but  must  leave  all  their  property  to  their  children,  if  orthodox.     (0.  1,  5,  IS,  1.) 

7.  Persons  whose  capacity  was  imcertain  could  not  make  a 
valid  will.     (D.  28, 1,  15.) 

A  slave  is  manumitted  in  the  will  of  his  master,  but  he  does  not  know  that  the 
master  is  dead,  and  that  an  heir  has  taken  under  the  wilL  Hence,  if  he  makes  a  will, 
it  b  void,  although  both  facts  exist     (D.  28,  1, 14.) 
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A  potei/amt^fot  has  gone  abroad,  bul  his  son  does  not  know  tbat  he  la  dead.  Untfl 
he  gets  that  information,  he  cannot  make  a  will.     (Ulp.  Frag.  20,  11.) 

11.  Incapacity  of  Heirs. 

There  was  a  wide  diflFerence  between  the  grounds  of  incapa- 
city in  making  wills  and  in  taking  under  wills.  It  is  the 
difference  between  those  that  can  dispose  of  property  and 
those  that  may  receive  it. 

1.  Besides,  soldiers  are  allowed  to  appoint  aliens  and  Latins  their  heirs, 
or  to  leave  them  a  legacy  ;  although  in  any  other  case  aliens  are  forbidden 
by  the  principles  of  the  jus  civile^  Latins  by  the  Ux  Junia^  to  take  an  inherit- 
ance and  legacies.     (G.  2, 1 10.) 

DediHtii  (Ulp.  Frag.  22, 2)  and  deported  prisoners  could  not  be  heirs.    (C.  6,  24, 1. ) 

2.  Some  classes  were  specially  disabled. 

1*.  Women  by  the  lex  Voeonia  (about  B.C.  168). 

This  law  forbade  a  testator  registered  in  the  census  for  100,000  sesterces  making  a 
woman  his  heir.  (G.  2,  274.)  The  prohibition  was  evaded  by  resort  to  trusts  {Jidd- 
commissa),  and  the  law  itself  fell  into  desuetude. 

Vestal  virgins  could  not  be  heirs,  according  to  Labeo.     (Aul.  Gell.  1,  12,  18.) 

2^  The  unmarried,  too,  who  are  forbidden  by  the  /ex  Julia  to  take  an 
inheritance  and  legacies,  and  the  orbi  also,  that  is  the  childless,  whom  the 
Ux  Papia  forbids  to  take  more  than  a  half  of  an  inheritance  and  of  legacies, 
under  a  soldier's  will  take  the  entire  amount.     (G.  2,  iii.) 

The  lex  Jtdia,  here  referred  to,  is  supposed  to  be  the  lex  Julia  de  maiHiandis  or- 
dinibus.  (a.d.  4,  or  B,o.  18,  p.  81.)  The  lex  Julia  et  Pappia  Popp<pa  is  an  amending 
Act,  A.D.  9.  A  person  is  within  the  meaning  of  the  lex  Julia  if,  after  attaining  (pro- 
bably) twenty  years  of  age,  he  remains  unmarried,  if  a  man,  till  sixty,  and  if  a  woman, 
till  fifty.  (Ulp.  Frag.  16,  1.)  Such  persons  are  disqualified  from  taking  under  a 
testament,  unless  they  are  eognati  of  the  testator  within  the  sixth  degree.  The  5.C 
Pernidanumf  or  Persicianum  made  the  penalties  of  the  Julian  law  per[>etual  in  the 
case  of  those  who  bad  attained  sixty  or  fifty  years  without  being  married.  But  a  S,C, 
Claudianum  allowed  a  man  over  sixty  to  escape  if  he  married  a  woman  under  fifty. 
(Ulp.  Frag.  16,  4.)  A  coelebs  escaped  the  penalties  if,  after  the  death  of  the  testator, 
he  or  she  married  within  the  time  of  cittio  (see  postca  as  to  the  meaning  of  this), 
usually  100  days.     (Ulp.  Frag.  17,  1,  22,  3.) 

Besides  being  married,  a  man  over  twenty-five,  or  a  woman  over  twenty  oould 
not  take  more  than  one -half  of  whatever  was  left  them,  if  they  had  not  at  least 
one  chUd.     (Ulp.  Frag.  16,  1.) 

All  these  rules  were  abolished  by  the  sons  of  Constantine.     (0.  8, 58,  1.) 

3.  The  person  appointed  heir  must  be  a  specific  living  indi- 
vidual.    {Incerta  persona  heres  institui  non  potest) 

A  strange  posthumous  child  is  one  that  when  bom  will  not  be  among  the 
testator's  sui  keredes,  A  grandson,  therefore,  by  an  emancipated  son,  is  a 
strange  posthumous  child  to  his  grandfather.  A  child,  again,  in  the  womb 
of  a  wife  that  has  been  married,  when  there  was  no  conttbium  with  her,  is  a 
strange  posthumous  child  to  his  father.    (G.  2,  241.) 
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A  strange  posthumous  child  cannot  even  be  appointed  heir,  for  it  is  an 
indeterminate  person.    (G.  2,  242.) 

The  right  of  donorum  possfssjo  wsLS  brought  in  by  the  Praetor  to  amend 
the  old  law.  Not  only  in  regard  to  the  inheritances  of  the  intestate  did  the 
Praetor  in  that  way  amend  the  old  law,  as  has  been  said  above,  but  in  the 
case  of  those  also  that  made  a  will  before  they  died.  For  if  a  strange  pos- 
thumous child  were  appointed  heir,  by  the  jus  civile  he  could  not  enter  on 
the  inheritance,  because  the  appointment  did  not  take  effect.  But  by  the///J 
honorarium  he  was  made  bonorum  possessor  when,  namely,  he  was  aided 
by  the  Praetor.  In  our  day,  however,  such  a  person  can  rightly  be  appointed 
heir  under  our  constitution,  as  being  not  unknown  to  the  jus  civile,  (J.  3, 
9»  pr) 

Whosoever  shall  be  first  at  my  funeral,  let  him  be  heir.  This  is  void  for  uncertainty. 
(Ulp.  Frag.  22,  4.) 

An  unborn  child  was  an  inceria 'jperwna,  Aquilius  Gallus  (see  p.  777)  introduced  a 
clanse  for  their  admission,  and  effect  was  given  to  it,  when,  bnt  for  the  death  of  the 
testator,  the  posthumous  child  would  have  been  under  his  poteitas. 

Municipalities  and  corporations  were  held  to  be  "  ineertat  pertonae."  (Ulp.  Frag. 
22,  5. )  The  reason  was  that  there  was  no  one  to  go  through  the  solemn  form  of 
acceptance,  *'  eretio  ;  "  and  when  that  formality  fell  into  disuse,  there  was  no  meaning 
in  the  objection.  By  a  Senatus  Confultum  (?  Apronianum)  the  freedmen  of  munici- 
palities were  expressly  allowed  to  leave  their  inheritance  to  the  munici])alitie8.  (Ulp. 
Frag.  22,  5.)  Leo  (a.d.  469)  authorised  cities  to  be  heirs  (C.  6,  24,  12)  ;  and  after- 
wards corporations,  by  special  licence,  enjoyed  the  same  privilege.     (C.  6,  24,  8.) 

A  legacy  also  to  a  strange  posthumous  child  was  void.  A  strange  pos- 
thumous child  is  one  that,  if  bom,  would  not  have  been  among  the  testator's 
sui  heredes;  and  therefore  a  grandson  conceived  by  an  emancipated  son  was 
a  posthumous  outsider  to  his  grandfather.    (J.  2,  20, 26.) 

But  not  even  this  class  of  cases  has  been  altogether  left  to  itself  without 
any  lawful  amendment.  In  our  Code  a  constitution  has  been  placed,  by 
which  we  have  applied  a  remedy  to  this  portion  of  the  law,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  inheritances,  but  in  those  also  of  legacies  and  trusts,  as  becomes  clear 
and  bright  if  you  read  the  constitution.  But  even  by  our  constitution  the 
tutor  that  is  appointed  ought  to  be  determinate,  because  a  man  ought  to 
provide  for  the  tutela  of  his  posterity  by  a  determinate  judgment.  (J.  2, 
20, 27.) 

A  strange  posthumous  child  could  be  appointed  heir  formerly,  and  can  be 
now,  unless  he  is  in  the  womb  of  a  woman  that  cannot  lawfully  be  our  wife. 
(J.  2,  20,  28.) 

Persons  the  testator  has  never  seen  can  be  appointed  heirs  ;  as  when  a 
testator  appoints  as  heirs  his  brother's  sons  born  abroad,  not  knowing  who 
they  are.  For  the  testator's  ignorance  does  not  make  the  appointment  void. 
(J.  2,  14,  12.) 

Justinian  abolished  the  rule,  and  allowed  any  posthumous  child,  corporation,  or 
church  to  be  heir ;  and  so  also  classes  of  persons,  as  the  poor,  captives,  clergy,  etc. 
(C.  6,  48,  1.) 

4.  Spiritual  beings. 

Deities  (or  rather  their  temples)  could  not  be  heirs,  except  in  those  ca<' 
allowed  by  some  law ;   such  were  Jupiter  Tarpeiua,  Apollo  Didymaev 
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Man  in  Gaul,  MSoerTa  of  Ilium,  Hoicules  Gftditsniis,  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  the 
Mother  of  the  Goda,  Sipjlene,  worshipped  at  Sn^yma^  and  Caelestei  Selene,  goddees 
of  Oartbaga     (Ulp.  Frag.  22,  6.) 

With  a  change  of  religion  a  difference  in  the  application  of  the  law  followed. 

"  JesuB  Christ "  waa  often  appointed  heir.  Justinian  construed  such  an  appmnt- 
ment  as  a  gift  to  the  church  of  the  place  where  the  testator  lived.     (C.  1,  2, 26,  pr.) 

"  An  Archangel  or  Martyr  "  was  often  made  heir,  even,  as  Justinian  says,  by  men 
of  high  rank  and  thoroughly  versed  in  the  law.  This  was  construed  as  a  gift  to  the 
shrine  or  church  dedicated  to  the  archangel  or  martyr  in  the  place  where  the  testator 
lived ;  if  no  such  shrine  or  church  existed,  then  to  a  similar  one  in  the  metropolitan 
city ;  and  if  none  such,  then  to  the  church  in  the  vicinity  where  the  testator  lived. 
(C.  1,  2,  26, 1.)  If  there  is  more  than  one  shrine  or  church  coming  within  the 
description,  then  that  which  is  most  venerated  and  frequented  is  to  be  chosen ;  if  none 
such,  then  the  poorest  church  in  the  place  is  to  be  heir.     (C.  1,  2,  26,  2.) 

5.  Slaves. 

V.  Testator's  own  slaves. 

As  freemen  can  be  appointed  heirs  so  also  can  slaves,  whether  our  own 
or  belonging  to  others.  A  slave  of  our  own  we  ought  to  order  to  be  at  once 
both  free  and  our  heir,  that  is  in  this  way  : — **  Let  Stichus  my  slave  be  free, 
and  be  my  heir;*'  or  **Let  him  be  my  heir  and  be  free."  For  if  he  is 
appointed  heir  without  a  grant  of  freedom,  even  although  he  is  afterwards 
manumitted  by  his  master,  he  cannot  be  heir,  since  the  appointment  in  his 
person  cannot  stand  ;  and,  therefore,  even  although  he  has  been  alienated, 
he  cannot  by  his  master's  orders  decide  to  take  the  inheritance.  (G.  2, 
185-187.) 

"  Let  Stichus  be  free ;  and  if  he  shall  be  free,  let  him  be  heir.**  Was  this  form 
introducing  liberty  as  a  condition  valid  f  A  rescript  of  Marcus  Antoninus  states  that 
the  words,  **  if  he  shall  be  free,"  were  to  be  regarded  as  surplusage^  and  the  appoint- 
ment was  good.     (D.  28,  6,  61,  pr.) 

Marcus  Antoninus  also  departed  from  the  strict  rule  requiring  an  express  grant  of 
freedom,  and  upheld  an  appointment  when  the  slave  was  spoken  of  as  "freedmaa.** 
(C.  6,  27,  L) 

Heirs  may  be  appointed,  not  only  from  freemen,  but  from  slaves,  whether 
our  own  or  belonging  to  others.  Our  own,  indeed,  in  old  times,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  most,  we  could  not  lawfully  appoint  unless  we  gave  them 
freedom  as  well.  But  in  our  day,  even  without  a  grant  of  liberty  under  a 
constitution  of  ours,  we  are  allowed  to  appoint  them  heirs.  This  we  brought 
in,  not  as  an  innovation,  but  because  it  was  juster,  and  was  the  opinion  of 
Atilicinus,  as  Paul  reports  in  his  books,  which  he  wrote  as  commentaries  on 
Masurius  Sabinus  and  Plautius.  By  a  slave  of  one's  own,  moreover,  is 
understood  even  a  slave  in  whom  the  testator  has  the  bare  ownership  while 
another  has  the  usufruct.    (J.  2,  14,  pr.) 

A  slave  that  is  appointed  heir  [and  free]  by  his  own  master,  if  he  remains 
in  the  same  case,  becomes  under  the  will  both  free  and  at  the  same  time  a 
necessary  heir.  But  if  he  is  manumitted  by  the  testator  in  his  lifetime,  he  can, 
as  he  thinks  fit,  enter  on  the  inheritance  or  not ;  because  he  does  not  become 
a  necessary  heir,  since  he  does  not  obtain  both  freedom  and  the  inheritance 
under  his  master's  will.  But  it  he  is  alienated,  it  is  by  the  orders  of  his  new 
master  that  he  must  enter  on  the  inheritance  ;  and  in  that  way,  through  hiin, 
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the  master  becomes  heir.  The  alienated  slave  can  himself  be  neither  free 
nor  an  heir,  even  although  he  is  appointed  heir  with  his  freedom  as  well. 
For  from  giving  him  freedom  a  master  that  has  alienated  him  seems  to  have 
turned  aside.  If  another  man's  slave,  tooy  is  appointed  heir,  and  is  still  in 
the  same  case,  it  is  by  his  master's  orders  that  he  must  enter  on  the  inherit- 
ance. If,  however,  he  is  alienated,  either  in  the  testator's  lifetime  or  after 
his  death,  before  entering  on  the  inheritance,  it  is  by  the  orders  of  his  new 
master  that  he  must  enter.  But  if  he  is  manumitted  either  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  testator  or  after  his  death,  but  before  entering,  he  can,  as  he  thinks 
fit,  enter  on  the  inheritance  or  not.    (J.  7,  14,  i  ;  G.  2,  i88.> 

The  appointment  of  a  slave  as  heir  muat  not  violate  the 
provisions  of  any  law. 

There  is  a  case  in  which,  although  freedom  is  given  as  well,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  stave  by  bis  mistress  as  her  heir  cannot  but  be  void.  This  is  pro- 
vided for  by  a  constitution  of  the  late  Emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus,  of 
which  the  words  are  these : — '^  It  is  but  reasonable  a  slave  stained  by  adul- 
tery cannot  be  lawfully  manumitted  by  will  before  the  decision  appears  on 
the  woman  charged  as  a  partner  in  his  crime.  Hence  it  follows  that  if  his 
mistress  bestows  on  him  an  appointment  as  heir,  it  is  to  be  held  of  no  force." 
The  term  "  another's  ^ave  "  is  to  be  understood  to-  include  one  in  whom  the 
testator  has  a  usufruct    (J.  2,  14,  pr.) 

2*.  A  slave  partly  belongiug  to  the  testator,  and  partly  to 
another,  or  wholly  belonging  to  another. 

If  another  man's  slave  is  appointed  keir,  and  is  stilT  in  the  same  case,  it 
is  by  his  master's  orders  that  he  must  enter  on  the  inheritance.  But  if  he  is 
alienated  by  him,  either  in  the  testator's  lifetime  or  after  his  death,  before 
entering,  it  b  by  his  new  master's  orders  that  he  must  decide.  If  he  is  manu- 
mitted before  deciding,  he  can,  as  he  thinks  fit,  enter  on  the  inheritance  or 
not.    (G.  2,  189.) 

If  another  man's  slave  is  appointed  heir,  and  has,  as  is  common,  time  for 
decision  given  him,  the  day  for  a  decision  is  understood  to  begin  to  run  only 
if  the  slave  himself  knows  that  he  has  been  appointed  heir,  and  if  there  is  no 
hindrance  to  keep  him  from  informing  his  master,  so  that  by  his  orders  he 
might  decide.    (G.  2,  190.) 

The  slave  of  several  owners,  with  whom  there  is  testamenti  factio^  \i 
appointed  heir  by  an  outsider,  acquires  the  inheritance  for  each  of  the 
masters  by  whose  orders  he  enters  according  to  bis  share  of  the  ownership. 
0-  2,  I4t  3) 

Ab  a  slave  cannot  take  for  himaelf  but  only  for  his  master,  it  is  hard  to  tmderstand 
why  a  testator  should  aame  the  slave  as  heir,  instftad  of  directly  appointing  his 
master.    One  suggestion  is  that  the  slave  could  be  sold,  as  Gaius  points  out  (2,  189), 
and   the  boyer  thereby  acqtiiz«  the  inheritance.      Another  suggestion  (Iher* 
has  even  less  probability,  namely,  that  in  case  of  the  predecease  of  the  mr 
slave  would  preserve  the  inheritance  for  the  master's  heirs.      Bat  that 
ways ;  for  the  slave  might  die  first,  and  thereby  prevent  the  master  frop 
when  it  was  his  fortune  to  survive  the  testator. 

^  E 
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3**.  A  slave  when  his  master  is  dead,  and  no  heir  has  entered 
on  his  inheritance  (servus  jacentU  hereditcUis), 

Another  man's  slave  after  his  master's  death  can  rightly  be  appointed 
heir,  because  even  with  the  slaves  belonging  to  an  inheritance  there  is 
testamenti  /actio.  For  an  inheritance  not  yet  entered  on  represents  the 
person  not  of  the  future  heir  but  of  the  deceased,  since  even  the  slave  of  a 
child  still  in  the  womb  can  rightly  be  appointed  heir.    (J.  2, 16,  2.) 

6.  Concubines  and  natural  children. 

Before  the  time  of  Valens,  Valentinian,  and  Gratian,  it  was 
unlawful  to  leave  property  to  a  concubine  or  natural  child. 
But  these  Emperors  allowed  the  natural  children,  along  with 
their  mother,  to  take  one-twelfth  of  their  father's  property  by 
gift  or  inheritance  when  their  father  had  legitimate  children. 
If  he  had  none,  and  no  father  or  mother,  they  conld  take  as 
much  as  one-fourth.  Justinian  says  such  legislation  gave  rise 
to  continual  attempts  at  evasion  by  sectet  trusts,  which  often 
proved  abortive  through  the  perjury  of  trustees.  Accordingly 
he  resettled  this  branch  of  law.  When  there  were  legitimate 
children,  he  continued  the  rule  limiting  the  share  of  natural 
children  to  one-twelfth.  (Nov.  89,  12,  2.)  If  there  were  no 
legitimate  children,  but  ascendants  of  the  deceased  survivor, 
they  got  the  legitima  portio,  and  the  natural  children  and  cod- 
cubine  were  allowed  to  inherit  the  whole  of  the  residue.  It 
one  had  no  ascendants,  he  could  leave  all  his  property  to  them. 
(Nov.  89,  12,  3.) 

7.  Prostitutes  and  actresses  ( probrosae  femtnae)  could  not  takt 
even  under  a  soldier's  will.     (Suet.  Domit  8  ;  D.  29,  1,  41, 1.) 

8.  In  the  same  speech  the  Emperor  declared  that  he  would  not  admit  the 
inheritance  of  a  man  that  by  reason  of  a  lawsuit  left  the  Emperor  his  heir: 
and  that  he  would  not  make  good  any  will  not  regularly  made,  and  in  which 
he  was  for  that  reason  appointed  heir  ;  that  he  would  not  admit  the  name  ot 
heir  if  given  by  bare  word  of  mouth  ;  and  that  he  would  not  take  possession 
of  anything  under  any  writing  wanting  in  legal  authority.  In  accordance 
with  this,  the  late  Emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus  have  very  often  issue<i 
rescripts  ;  "  for  although,*'  say  they,  "  we  are  freed  from  the  statutes,  yet  we 
live  by  the  statutes."    (J.  .2, 17,  8.) 

III.  Incapacity  of  Witnesses. 

If  the  witnesses  to  a  will  are  capable  at  the  time  of  the 
making  of  the  will,  it  does  not  signify  that  they  afterwards 
become  incapable.  (D.  28,  1,  22,  1.)  A  knowledge  of  Latin 
was  not  necessary ;  it  was  enough  if  the  witnesses  knew  tht 
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nature  of  the  transaction  to  which  they  were  called  as  wit- 
nesses.    (Paul,  Sent.  3,  4,  13.) 
I.  Persons  absolutely  disqualified. 

1*.  Slaves. 

When  a  witness  was  thought  to  be  free  at  the  time  of  making  a  will,  but 
afterwards  was  shown  to  be  a  slave,  rescripts  both  ot  the  late  Emperor 
Hadrian  to  Catonius  Verus,  and  afterwards  .of  the  late  Emperor  Severus 
and  Antoninus,  declared  that  they  of  their  liberality  would  come  to  the  help 
of  the  will,  so  that  it  should  be  held  to  have  been  made  as  it  ought.  For  at 
the  time  when  the  will  was  sealed,  by  the  consent  of  all  this  witness  was  in 
the  position  of  freemen,  and  there  was  no  one  to  raise  a  question  about  his 
status.     (J.  2,  10,  7.) 

As  witnesses  those  can  be  employed  that  have  testammU  /actio.  But 
neither  (2*)  a  woman,  nor  (3*)  a  boy  under  puberty,  nor  a  slave,  nor  (4*)  a 
dumb  man,  nor  (5"}  a  deaf  man,  nor  (6°)  a  madman,  nor  (/*)  a  man  inter- 
dicted from  managing  his  own  goods,  nor  (8"*)  a  man  that  the  laws  order  to 
be  treated  as  utterly  dishonest  and  unfit  to  take  any  part  in  a  will  {^ntesta- 
biUs\  can  be  employed  in  the  number  of  the  witnesses.    (J.  "2,  10,  6.) 

This  class  included  those  convicted  of  bribing  magistrates  {repetundarum  damflfiatuM) 
(D.  28,  1,20,  5);  op  adultery  (D.  22,6,  14);  or  libel  (D.  28,  1,  18,  1);  apostates 
(C.  Th.  16,  7,  4),  and  many  heretics.     (C.  1,  8,  21.) 

The  reason  why  women  could  not  be  witnesses  is  that  wills  were  at  first  made  in 
the  ComUia  CaJata,  to  which  women  were  not  admitted.;  but  .the  disability  was  kept 
up,  although  the  reason  for  it  had  ceiMed. 

IL  Incapacity  arising  from  the  relation  of  the  parties. 
I**.  Those  in  the  familia  of  the  testator  or  familiae  emptor. 
{Domesticum  tesfimoninm,) 

Among  the  witnesses  there  ought  not  to  be  any  one  in  the  prfUsfas  either 
o(  the /ami/i'ae  emptor  or  of  the  testator  himself.  The  reason  is,  that  as  the 
old  law  is  copied,  this  whole  business  that  is  gone  through  to  frame  a  will  is 
believed  to  be  gone  through  between  the  familiae  emptor  and  the  testator. 
In  old  times,  indeed,  as  we  have  just  said,  the  man  that  received  the  testator's 
familiay  when  conveyed  to  him,  was  in  the  position  of  heir.;  and  so  home 
testimony  in  the  matter  was  disapproved  of.  Hence,  if  a  man  in  the  potestas 
of  his  father  is  employed  2J&  familiae  emptor^  his  father  cannot  be  a  witness, 
no,  nor  even  anyone  in  the  s^Lxnt  potestas — his  brother,  for  instance.  Again, 
\i  2i  filiusfamilias  makes  a  will  of  his  castrense  peculium  after  his  discharge, 
neither  his  father,  nor  any  one  in  the  potestas  of  his  father,  can  properly  be 
employed  as  a  witness.  To  the  balance-holder  too,  all  we  have  said  of 
witnesses  must  be  understood  to  .apply,  por  he  too  is  numbered  with  the 
witnesses.     (G.  2,  105-107.) 

Bnt  a  paterfamilias  could  be  a  witness  to  the  will  of  his  filitufamiliaa  concerning 
hvi  peculium  castreme.  So  a  brother  of  the  testator  could  also  be  a  witness.  (D* 
28,  1, 20,  2.) 

Among  the  witnesses  there   ought  not  to  be  anyone  in  the   test' 
potestas.    And  if  a  filinsfamilias  makes  a  will  of  his  castrense  pe^ 
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after  bis  discbarge,  neitber  bis  hthtr  nor  anyone  in  thefiof^stas  of  tlie  same 
fatber  can  rigbtly  be  employed  as  a  witness ;  for  borne  tesumony  in  tbe 
matter  is  disapproved.    (J.  2,  lo,  9.) 

A  £ather  as  well  as  a  person  in  bis/^/zfAxj,  or  again,  two  brothers  in  tbe 
potestas  of  the  same  fatber,  can  both  become  witnesses  to  one  walL  For  it 
does  no  harm  to  a  stranger's  afiairs  that  several  witnesses  are  cmi^yed 
from  one  home:     (J.  2,  10,  &.} 

2^  Perflons  in  the  family  of  the  here». 

A  man  in  the  potestas  of  the  heir  or  legatee,  or  is  whose  potestas  the  heir 
himself  or  the  legatee  is^  or  who  is  in  tbe  same  person's  potestas^  can  be 
employed  as  witness  sMid  balance^bolder^  Indeed,  so  iax  does  this  go,  that 
the  heir  himself  too  or  the  legatee  may  rightly  be  employed.  Nevertheless, 
so  far  as  relates  lo  the  heir,  and  to  a  person  in  his  potestas^  or  in  whose 
potestas  he  is,  we  ought  to-  be  very  far  indeed  from  using  this  right.  (G.  2, 
108.) 

But  neither  the  heir  named  hx  the  wiB,  nor  a  person  in  ^ki^  potestas^  nor 
his  father  that  has  him  in  hii potestas,  nor  his  brothers  that  are  in  thepolestas 
of  the  same  fatber,  caa  be  employed  as  witnesses^  The  reason  is,  that  this 
whole  business  that  is  carried  on  in  order  to  frame  a  will,  is  believed  in  our 
day  to  be  earned  on  between  the  heir  and  the  testator.  In  old  times,  indeed, 
all  the  law  on  that  subject  was  thrown  into  great  confusion  ;  and  the 
ancients,  while  they  rejected  tht /ami/iae  emptor,  and  those  that  were  joined 
into  oneness  with  him  by  the  potestas,  from  bearing  witness  to  wills,  yet 
allowed  the  heir  and  those  united  to  him  by  the  potestas  to  bear  witness  in 
regard  to  wills.  True,  even  while  allowing  that,  they  used  to  advise  them  to 
be  very  far  from  abusing  this  right.-  But  we,  on  the  other  band,  correct  this 
very  procedure  they  observed  'f  and  what  they  advised,  we  instead  make 
compulsory  by  statute.  Copying  the  early  law,  we  rightly  allow  neither  tbe 
familiae  emptor  nor  the  heir,  who  now  represents  the  most  ancient  fatniiiae 
emptor,  nor  the  other  persons  united  tb  them  as  has  been  said,  any  licence 
to  bear  witness  for  themselves  in  any  way ;  and  therefore  we  have  not  even 
allowed  an  dd  constitution  of  that  kind  to  be  inserted  in  etir  Code.  (J.  2, 
10,  10.) 

But  to  legatees,  and  persons  taking  uhdcr  a  trust,  and  others  joined  with 
them,  we  do  not  deny  the  right  to  bear  witness,  because  they  do  not  succeed 
to  the  legal  position.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  in  a  certain  constitution 
of  ours,  we  have  specially  granted  this.  Much  more  do  we  give  soch  a 
licence  to  those  in  their  potestas,  or  to  those  that  have  them  in  poiestaie, 
(J.  2,  la,  II.) 

IL  Bbtocatioh  or  Wilu 

A  will  waer  void  or  voidable  if  it  failed  m  atxy  of  the  five 
elements  (a,  b,  G,  d,  and  E)  described  above*  It  might,  ho^w- 
ever,  be  perfectly  valid  at  the  time  it  was  made,  and  before 
the  death  of  the  testator  become  void.  We  have  now  to 
cousider  what  acts  or  events  vitiate  a  will  after  it  is  validly 
made. 
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Explanation  of  terms : — 

1.  A  will  defective  in  respect  of  A,  D,  *nd  E — Le.,  which  was  infonnal,  or  did  not 
appoint  an  heir,  or  the  testator^  heir,  or  witnesses  were  incapable  of  acting  their 
several  parts — was  called  ieUamerUum  injugtuv^  or  non  jure  factum,  (D.  28,  8,  1 ; 
Ulp.  Frag.  23,  1.) 

As  regards  B  (disherison)  there  was  a  difierenoe.  If  persona  ali^  at  the  making 
of  a  will  were  not  expressly  disinherited,  the  will  was  said  to  be  mjitttum  (D.  28,  3, 
3,  S),  or  nuUius  etae  momerUi.     At  all  events,  it  was  void  ab  initio, 

A  will  defective  in  O  {le^ima  poriio)  waa  voidable  only,  not  void — testamewtum 
inofidomm. 

2.  A  will  valid  when  made  nay  be  broken  {ntptum)  in  two  ways  : — (1)  By  the 
Bubsequent  agnation  of  a  gmu  heretj  And  (2)  by  making  a  new  will.  (Ulpu  Frag. 
23,  2.) 

18.  A  valid  will  may  fail  of  effeet  iirritum)  in  ttso  ways  :—  (1)  When  the  testator 
suffers  a  eapitit  deminutio — i.&,  subsequently  becomes  incapable  of  being  a  testator ; 
and  (2)  when  no  one  takes  as  heir  under  the  wilL  (Dip.  Fxag.  22,  i.)  In  the  latter 
case  the  will  is  sometimes  iudd  to  be  desUiutun^ 

In  this  case,  we  «hall  say  that  wilte  become  «nll  {im'/a).  Yet  those  also 
that  are  broken  become  tiull,  and  <those  that  are  not  rightly  made  to  start 
with  are  null.  Those  again  that  are  rightly  made,  but  afterwards  become  null 
by  reason  of  a  capitis  demintttio^  we  might  none  tbe  less  speak  of  as  broken 
{rupta).  But  it  is  undoubtedly  more  ^omrenient  to  distinguish  each  separate 
case  by  a  separate  name.  Some,  therefore,  are  said  not  to  be  rightly  made 
{non  jure  fieri) ;  some  to  be  rightly  made,  bjut  tp  b^  .broken  {rupia)  or  to 
become  null  {irrita\    (J-  2, 17,  5 ;  &•  2,  J 46.) 

A.  A  will  is  revoked  when  the  testator  makes  a  second  will 
in  accordance  with  the  required  formfi. 

Erasures,  Interlineations.— Blot«,  -erasnres,  or  interlinea- 
tions are  not  fatal  defects  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  will,  but 
they  may  be  viewed  as  signs  of  intention  to  jreyoJke  the  will. 
(C.  6,  23, 12.) 

The  general  role  wa-s,  that  if  a  testator  by  himself^  or  by  any 
one  else,  deliberately  -erased  (deleta)  or  scored  out  (indutta)  any- 
thing in  the  will,  it  wajs  void  ;  but  if  it  was  done  by  accident,  or 
by  some  one  else  without  his  authority,  the  will  was  valid  if 
it  could  be  read ;  ue.^  if  with  the  eyes  one  could  decipher  the 
writing.  But  if  illegible,  extrinsic  evidence  was  not  admissible 
to  prove  the  contents.  (D.  28,  4,  1,  pr.)  Hence  if  there  is  any 
accidental  erasure,  the  will  takes  effect  notwithstanding  it  con- 
tains the  usual  affirmation  that  the  testator  has  made  all  the 
erasures  (liturae),  scorings  out  (inductioneB),  and  interlineations 
{superinductiones).     (D.  28,  4,  1,  1.) 

A  will  rightly  made  maybe  invalidated  by  revocation.     Bv 
be  invalidated  merely  by  the  fact  that  the  testator  afterwar 
to  take  effect    Accordingly,  even  if  he  cut  the  strings  that  f 
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continues  valid  by  the  civil  law ;  even  erasing  or  obliterating  part  of  the 
will  does  not  invalidate  what  is  written,  but  only  makes  it  more  difficult  of 
proo£  What  then  happens  if  one  demands  the  possessio  bonorum  on  the 
ground  of  intestacy,  and  he  that  is  named  heir  in  the  will  brings  a  petitie 
hereditatis  /  ,  .  ^  .  .  .  And  so  it  is  laid  down  l^  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus.     (G.  r,  151 J 

Lucius  Titius,  while  sane,  made  a  wiH  Afterwards,  when  insane,  he  tore  H  op. 
The  heirs  under  the  will  are  eutitled  to  the  property,  because  being  insaiie,  he  cuold 
not  have  a  leg^  intention  to  revoke  the  will.     (D.  28,  3,  20.) 

Several  copies  of  a  will  are  made  from  one  original,  and  one  ef  the  copies  is  per- 
fected with  all  the  necessary  formalities.  If  the  testator  takes  a  copy  deposited  in  s 
public  office,  and  cancels  it,  the  will  is  not  necessarily  void.  If  the  daiinants  oh  intejtato 
prove  that  his  intention  was  to  revoke  the  will,  sucb  cancelling  effect*  the  puipoec, 
but  otherwise  not     (D!  28,  4,  4.) 

Nepo»  erased  the  names  of  the  heirs  in  his  will,  leaving*  the  rest  of  the  will 
untouched.  In  the  absence  of  heirs  ab  inUsidtOt  the  Exchequer  [FUciis)  claimed  the 
inheritance.  The  Emperor  Autoninus  gave  judgmeut  in  favour  of  the  Exchequer, 
whepeupon  ensued  the  following  argument : — Vivius  X«no  said,  I  crave^Ijurd  Emperor, 
your  indulgent  hearing.  What  j.udgment  do  you  pronounce  as  to  the  validity  of  tbo 
legacies  (which  were  not  erased)  ?  Caviar  said.  Do  you  contend  that  a  will  is  valid  in 
which  the  names  of  the  heirs  are  scored  out  ?  Cornelius  Priscianus  {AdvocatuM  Ltonu), 
It  is  onltf  the  names  of  the  heirs  that  are  scored  out.  Calpumius  Longinus  (AdwoctUia 
FUci),  No  will  can  be  valid  imder  which  no  heir  takes.  Priscianus  replied.  But  tbe 
testator  made  legacies  and  manumissions.  Parties  being  removed,  Antoninus  Caesar 
took  the  case  into  consideration,  and  having  ordered  them  again  to  be  admitted,  de- 
livered judgment  as  follows  :— ^This  case  seems  to  admit  a  favourable  construction,  and 
we  accordingly  decide  that  Xepos  did  not  intend  to  cancel  any  part  of  the  will  except 
what  he  actually  scored  out.-    (D.  28,  4,  3.) 

One  of  the  heirs  was  a  slave,  Who  was  at  once  made  Heir  and  free.  Held  that  bis 
name  was  struck  out  only  as  heir,  and  that  the  gift  of  liberty  was  valid.     (D.  28,  4, 3.) 

So  far  it  appears  that  the  legacies  may  be  preserved,  while  the  heirs  are  struck  out 
This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  principle  stated  above,  that  the  whole  validity  of  a 
will  depended-  on  the  heirs.  In  the  present  case  the  will  is  a.<>8uraed  to  be  validrsnd  to 
be  revoked  partially  in  regard  to  the  heirs  alone.-  The  erasure  did  not  impair  the 
foi-nuU  validity  of  the  will.     (C.  6,  23,  12.) 

A  testator  cancelled  or  scored  out  a  will,  explaining  that  he  did  so  on  acooont  of 
an  objection  to  one  of  the  heirs.  Afterwards  tbe  will  was  sealed.  Has  it  any  force  • 
Ulpian  said.  If  he  scored  out  the  name  of  one  heir  only,  the  rest  of  thd  will  is  perfectly 
valid  and  effective  ;  and  even  the  legacies  specifically  charged  upon  that  heir  will  be 
payable,  assuming  that  to  be  the  intention  of  the  testator.  Suppose,  however,  assigning 
the  same  reason,  the  testator  struck  out  the  names  of  all  the  heirs,  is  the  will  revoked  a 
to  all )  It  depends  upon  whether  the  testator  wished  to  strike  out  only  the  peccant 
heir,  or  on  his  account  to  reject  all.  If  the  former,  the  rest  are  still  heirs.  If  all  art 
cut  off,  the  legacies  will  still  be  due.     (D.  28,  4,  2.) 

A  will  cannot  be  invalidated  {jnfirmari)  merely  by  the  fact  that  the 
testator  afterwards  wished  it  not  to  take  effect  {vaiere).  More  than  that, 
even  although  a  man  after  making  an  earlier  will  begins  to  make  a  later, 
but  does  not  complete  it,  either  because  prevented  by  death  or  because  he 
repents  of  what  he  is  doing,  yet  the  earlier  will  {tabulae) — as  a  speech  of  the 
late  Emperor  Pertinax  provides — if  rightly  made,  does  not  become  null 
unless  the  next  one  is  rightly  ordered  and  complete.  For  an  incomplete 
will  is  undoubtedly  no  will  at  all.     (J.  2,  17,  7.) 
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A  later  will  .rightly  completed  breaks  an  earlier,  no  matter  whether 
there  is  any  heir  under  it  or  not ;  for  the  one  point  that  is  looked  to  is 
whether  in  any  case  there  might  be  an  heir.  If,  therefore,  any  one  [under 
the  later  will,  rightly  made]  refuses  to  be  heir,  or  dies  either  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  testator  or  after  his  death,  but  before  entering  on  the  inheritance  [or  is 
shut  out  by  the  lapse  of  the  time  allowed  to  decide  in],  or  fails  in  the 
condition  on  which  he  has  been  appointed  heir  [or  because,  being  unmar- 
ried, he  is  removed  from  the  inheritance  by  the  Ux  Julia\ — in  all  these  cases 
X\iQ  pater/amilias  6\ts  intestate.  For  the  former  will  is  of  no  effect,  since 
it  is  broken  by.  the  later ;  and  the  later  equally  has  no  force,  since  there  is 
no  heir  under  it.    (J.  2,  17,  2 ;  G.  2,  144.) 

If  a  man  after  completing  a  former  will  makes  a  later  one  equally  rightly, 
then,  even  although  the  heir  he  appoints  in  it  is  heir  only  to  certain  specified 
things,  yet  the  earlier  will  is  taken  away.  This  was  laid  down  by  the  late 
Emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus,  in  a  rescript.  The  words  of  that  consti- 
tution we  have  ordered  to  be  inserted,  because  it  expresses  something  else 
besides.  "  The  Emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus  ta  Cocceius  of  Campania. 
A  will  made,  in  the  second  place,  although  in  it  an  heir  is  appointed  only  for 
certain  specified  things^  takes  effect  in  law  (Jure)  just  as  if  no  mention  of 
these  things  were  made.  But  the  heir  it  appoints,,  there  should  be  no  doubt, 
is  bound  to  content  himself  with  the  things  given  him,  or  with  the  fourth 
made  up  to  him  under  the  lex  FalcidiOy  and  ta  give  up  the  inheritance  to 
those  that  were  appointed  in  the  former  will ;  for  this  reason, — that  words 
were  inserted  in  the  second  will  expressly  stating  that  the  former  will  should 
take  effect.''  In  this  way  too,  then,  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  will  is  broken. 
(J-  2,  17,  3) 

A  testator  In  his  seeoncl  will  appointed  as  heir  any  postTiitmons  child  he  might 
have.  He  was  se  old  and  infirm  that  the  chance  of  his  having  any  children  was  ex- 
tremely small.  Nevertheless  the  will  is  valid,  and  revokes  the  first.  (D.  28,  2, 9,  pr.) 
But  the  first  will  would  be  valid  if  he  were  absolutely  incapable  of  having  any 
children,  because  in  that  case  the  heir  named  could  not  exist.     (D.  28,  2,  6,  1.) 

A  valid  will  was  made  disinheriting  posthumous  children.  A  second  will  did  not 
disinherit  them,  and  after  the  testator's  death  a  posthumous  child  was  bom  to  him. 
The  first  will  is  made  void  by  the  second,  and  the  second  is  broken  by  the  birth  of  the 
chUd.     (D.  2S,  8,  8,  4.) 

Two  wills  are*produeed  of  different  dates,  each  properly  sealed,  but  the  second  on 
being  opened  is  found  to  contain  noUiiug — in  short,  is  a  "duuimy  will."  The  hrbt  ia 
not  revoked.     (D.  28,  3,  11.) 

Exception.— A  Soldier's  WilL    (D.  28,  3,  2.) 

A  soldier  made  a  will  with  the  usual  forms,  and  afterwards,  as  a  soldier,  disposed 
of  his  whol»  property  by  an  informal  will.  He  retired  from  the  army  and  lived  more 
than  a  year.  The  first  will  is  invalidated  by  the  second,  although  informal,  and  the 
second  by  the  survival  of  the  soldier  for  more  than  a  year  after  leaving  the  service. 
(D.  29,  1,  8S,  4.) 

Lapse  of  Time, — By  a  constitution  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius 
(C.  Tb.  4,  4,  6),  a  will  lapsed  if  it  was  not  renewed  after  ten 
years  ;  but  Justinian  abolished  any  such  prescription,  unless  '' 
was  proved  by  witnesses,  or  from  the  conduct  of  the  test? 
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that  he  wished  his  will,  after   that  period   had  expired,  to 
become  void.     (C.  6,  23,  27.) 

B  and  0.  A  will  is  revoked  if,  after  it  is  made,  any  one  comes 
into  being  whom  the  testator  is  bound  to  appoint  heir,  or 
expressly  to  disinherit,  or  to  whom  the  testator  is  bound  to 
leave  some  property  {legitime  portioy.  Provision,  as  we  have 
seen  (pp.  777,  786),  could  be  made  for  the  birth  of  children 
to  the  testator  ;  but  when  a  man  adopted  a  child  or  obtained 
a  wife  in  nionum,  his  will  was  invalidated,  and  must  be  made 
over  again. 

A  will  rightly  made  talees  effect  until  it  is  broken  {ruptuni)  or  made  null 
{irritum).  It  is  broken  when, though  the  testator  remains  in  the  same  Icgai 
position  {siatus)y  the  rightfulness -of  the  will  itself  is -spoiled.    0.  2,  §7,  pr) 

If^  for  instance,  a  man  after  making  a  will  adopts  a  son,  whether  that  son 
is  a  man  sui  juris  adopted  through  the  Eonporor  [people],  or  a  person  in 
X\it poiestas  of  an  ascendant  adopted  through  the  Pcaetor  according  to  our 
constitution,  his  ^iH  is  broken  just  as  if  a  suus  heres  had  since  been  born 
to  him.     (J.  2, 17, 1  ;  G.  2, 138.) 

The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  if  a  wife  passes  in  manum  of  the  man  after 
the  will  is  made,  or  if  a  woman  in  his  manus  is  married  to  him.  For  in  thai 
way  she  comes  for  the  first  time  to  be  in  the  place  of  a  daughter,  and 
becomes  as  it  wepc  a  sua  heres,    (G.  2,  139.) 

The  fact  that  either  the  woman  or  the  son  that  has  been  adopted  was 
appointed  heir  in  the  will,  goes  for  nothing.  As  for  disinheriting,  it  is  idle  to 
ask  about  that,  since  at  the  lime  of  Hiaking  the  will  neither  was  reckoned 
2Lrciovig  sui  her^des.     (G.  2,  140.) 

When  a  son  dies  or  is  emancipated  after  the  wiH  is  made,  his  «h3dren  become 
mix  Keredet.     (Ulp.  Frag.  2S,  9.') 

A  son,  again,  that  after  a  first  or  second  conveyance  is  manamitted  since 
he  returns  into  his  father's  potestasy  breaks  a  will  previously  made.  The 
fact  that  in  that  will  he  was  appointed  heir,  or  disinherited,  goes  for  nothing. 
(G.  2,  141.) 

A  like  rule  cff  law  there  formerly  was  in  regard  to  a  son  on  whose  account, 
nnder  a  Senatus  Ctmsultum^  a  <:ase  of  mistake  is  made  good,  because  he  was 
the  offspring  of  an  alien  woman,  perhaps,  or  of  a  Latin,  taken  to  wife  by 
mistake  in  the  belief  that  she  was  a  f^omaa  citizen.  For  whether  be  was 
appointed  heir  by  his  ascendant  or  disinherited,  or  whether  the  father  was 
alive  when  the  case  was  made  good,  or  whether  it  was  after  his  death,  in 
any  event  this  broke  the  wall  as  if  he  had  been  bora  since  it  was  made. 
(G.  2,  142.) 

But  now,  under  a  new  Senatus  Consultum  made  at  the  instance  of  the 
late  Emperor  Hadrian,  if  the  case  is  made  good  while  the  father  is  still 
alive,  this,  just  as  in  old  times,  breaks  the  will  in  any  event.  But  if  it  is 
after  the  father's  death,  then  the  fact  that  the  son  is  passed  over  breaks  the 
will ;  but  if  in  it  he  is  appointed  heir,  or  disinherited,  the  will  is  not  broken 
— no  doubt  to  keep  wills  carefully  made  from  being  rescinded  at  a  time  when 
they  cannot  be  renewed.    (G.  2,  143) 
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D.  When  the  heirs  named  in  the  will  die  before  the  testator, 
or,  surviving  him,  refuse  the  inheritance,  or  become  incapable 
of  taking  it,  the  will  is  void  (testamentum  irritum).  (D.  28,  3, 
1;  Ulp..Frag.  23,  4.) 

E.  The  testator  must  retain  hie  testamentary  capacity  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  otherwise  the  will  is  void. 

There  is  another  way,  also,  in  which  wills  rightly  made  are  invalidated ; 
when,  namdy,  the  maker  undergoes  capitis  deminutio.  In  what  ways  this 
happens  we  have  related  in  the  First  Book.    (J.  2, 17,  4;  G.  2,  145.) 

Exceptions. — (t)  Lastly,  if  a  soldier  gives  himself  ia  ArrogaUo^  or 
being  a  filiusfamiUas  is  jemancipated,  his  will  takes  effect  as  being  due  to 
his  renewed  wish,  and  is  not,  it  seems,  made  null  hy  the  capitis  deminutio, 
(J.  2,  1 1,  5.) 

(2)  It  is  not  in  every  respect,  however,  fhat  those  wills  are  null  that  [either 
from  the  first  were  not  rightly  made  «r]  though  rightly  made,  have  become 
null  [or  been  broken]  because  of  a  capitis  deminutuu  For  if  seven  witnesses 
with  tlieir  seals  sealed  the  wiU,  then  the  l^ir  appointed  thereto  can  claim 
bonorum  possessio  according  to  the  terms  of  the  will  {secundum  {fabuias) 
provided  onlyXhe  deceased  was  both  a  Rpman  citizen  andinnoone's/^i^x/a^ 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  If,  however,  the  Will  became  null  because  the 
testator  lost  citieenship  or  freedom  as  well,  or  because  he  gave  himself  in 
adoption,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  potestas  of  his  adopted 
father,  the  heir  appointed  cannot  claim  doporum  po^scssia  ^according  to  the 
terras  of  the  will    U-  2*  J7,  6 ;  G. ;?,  147.) 


Second.— The  Informal  Will.   <  Codicilli.) 

{HEJtEDJTAS  FlDEICOMMISSJLRfA.) 

A  coneideration  of  the  elements  x)f  the  Roman  Will  sho'v^n 
how  great  must  have  been  the  danger  of  an  entire  failure  of 
the  testator's  intentions.  la  ^he  first  place,  the  form  of  will- 
making  was  a  serious  business.  Even  after  the  balance  and 
scales  were  dispensed  with,  and  the  li'bripene  was  forgotten,  the 
necessity  of  seven  witnesses,  each  of  whom  might  on  one  ground 
or  another  be  incapable  of  acting,  with  the  formalities  of  sealing, 
etc.,  involved  no  small  trouble  atid  risk.  Then  the  will  must 
disinherit  individually  or  •collectively  a  number  of  different 
persons,  and  it  must  provide  portions  for  children  and  others 
having  legal  claims  on  the  testator.  The  technicalities  involved 
in  this  process  must  have  been  a  source  of  endless  disappoint- 
ment to  testators.  Next  the  appointment  of  the  heir,  or  the 
substitutions,  and  the  capacity  of  the  several  persons  to  take 
as  heirs,  must  have  given  rise  to  much  vexation  and  troubk 
After  the  will  was  duly  made,  it  was  not  free  from  peri).      T 
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subsequent  agnation  of  a  necessary  heir  rendered  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings  nugatory,  and  required  the  will-raaking  to  be 
begun  again  from  the  very  beginning.  Lastly,  even  when  the 
will  was  effectually  made,  and  at  the  time  of  tho  testator's 
death  was  perfectly  valid,  the  heirs  named  in  the  will  might 
refuse  to  accept.  It  is  true  that  by  the  time  of  Justinian  some 
of  the  pitfalls  had  been  removed,  and  the  making  of  a  will 
was  not  quite  so  formidable  as  in  the  time  of  Gains :  never- 
theless, all  the  old  constituents  of  the  will  were  maintained  in 
full  activity.  At  the  best  the  Roman  will,  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  desired  in  later  times,  was  a  cumbrous  ami 
dangerous  instrument* 

That  the  Roman  will  continued  in  all  it*  complexity  to  the 
time  of  Justinian,  is  due  to  the  circumstance,  already  mentioned, 
that  in  the  time  of  Augustus  a  new  instrument  was  introduced^ 
by  which  the  Romans  were  enabled  to  escape  the  iaconveniences 
of  the  old  wilL 

The  two  points  where  the  narrowness  of  the  Roman  will 
appears  to  have  been  most  felt  were  the  cumbrous  formahties 
in  making  it,  and  the  restrictions  on  the  persons  that  could  be 
appointed  heirs.    These  two  difficulties  were  removed  at  one 
stroke  by  giving  legal  effect  to  codieilli^  and  trusts  {Jideicom- 
missa).      In   the  time  of  Cicero   neither   had   obtained   legal 
recognition,  and  trusts  eont'ained  in  wills  depended  entirely 
on  the  honour  of  the  heir.     Cicero  relates  one  or  two  instances 
that  illustrate  the  first  stage  in   the  history  of  trusts,  where 
they  impose  moral  duties  only,  not  legal  duties.       The  cases 
mentioned   by  him  further  sliow  the  motives  of  testators  in 
creating  trusts.      In  one  case  a  eertaiu  P.*  Trebonius  had  a 
brother,    A.   Trebonius.    to   whom   he    desired   to    leave    his 
property,  but  who  was  proscribed,,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
taking  it.     P.  Trebonius  named  several  honest  and  upright  men 
as  heirs,  and  among  them  a  fr^edman  of  his  own.     He  stated 
in  his  will  that  all  the  heirs  should  take  an  oath  each  to  give 
one-half  of  his  share  to  the  proscribed  brother,.  A*  Treboniua 
The  freedman  alone  took  the  oath.     The  other  heirs  applied  to 
Verres,  and  desired  to  be  relieved  from  taking  the  oath,  beeaufi^ 
it  was  an  evasion  of  the  lea  Cornelia^  which  forbade  ao  inherit- 
ance to  be  given  to  one  proscribed.    They  obtained  possession 
without  taking  any  oath.     This  decision  of  Verres,  Cicero  doea 
not  quarrel  with,  because  the  oath  was  unlawful,  and  it  might 
therefore  be  treated  as  a  harmless  superfluity  (non  seriptum) ; 
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but  Cicero  denounces  the  otlier  part  of  Verres* judgment,  which 
refused  to  the  froedraan  his  share  of  the  inheritance  on  account 
of  his  being  under  an  oath  to  restore  the  half  of  liis  share  to  the 
prosaibed  brother,  (Cic,  in  Verr.  2,  1,  47.)  In  this  case  the 
testator  was  thwarted  hy  the  apparently  conscientious  scruples 
of  the  heirs,  who  thought  themselves  bound  by  the  lex  Cornelia, 
and  by  the  erroneous  judgment  of  Verres,  who  deprived  the 
freedman  of  his  share. 

In  another  case,  the  testator,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  chance 
of  the  heirs  taking  an  oath  to  obey  his  directions,  asked  and 
obtained  the  promise  of  the  heir  named  hi  the  will  in  his  lifetime. 
Cicero,  among  others,  was  invited  to  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
P.  Sextilius  Rufa,  whose  advice  was  asked  by  him  under  the 
following  circumstances.  He  was  appointed  heir  to  Q.  Fadius 
Gallus,  who  stated  in  his  will  that  he  had  asked  Sextilius  to 
surrender  the  whole  inheritance  to  his  daughter  Fadia,  for  by 
the  lea  Voconia  he  could  not  make  Fadia  his  heir.  The  friends 
thought  that  he  was  not  bound  to  surrender  more  than  the  lex 
Voconia  allowed..  (Cic.  De.  Fin,  Bon.  et  Mai.  1,  17  (55).)  In 
another  passage  Cicero  mentions  with  commendation  a  case 
Avhere  a  man  gave  up  property  left  to  him  on  a  secret  trust,  of 
which  no  one  but  himself  was  aware.  (Cic,  De.  Bon.  et  Mai. 
1, 18  (58).)  The  ease  of  Sextilius  shows  that  when  the  trust 
was  mentioned  in  the  will,  the  testator  hoped  that  the  public 
disgrace  of  appropriating  the  money  by  the  heirs  would  be 
sufficient  to  ensure  its  observance. 

Justinian  infoi-ms  us  by  whom  the  sanction  of  law  was  fii'st 
thrown  around  trusts. 

Let  us  now  pas»  on  to  trusts  {fideicommissct) ;.  let  us  look  first  at  inherit- 
ances left  on  trust.    (J.  2,  23^  pr. ;  G.  2,  246-247.) 

We  must  know,  therefore,  that  all  trusts  in  early  times  were  invalid, 
because  no  one  was  forced  against  his  will  to  carr)'  out  what  he  had  been 
asked  to  do.  But  since  there  were  persons  to  whom  inheritances  or  legacies 
could  not  be  left,  testators,  if  they  left  them,  used  to  trust  them  to  the  faith  of 
those  that  could  take  under  a  wilL  This,  indeed,  is  why  they  were  called 
trusts,  because  no  bond  of  law,  but  only  the  honour  of  those  that  were 
asked,  secured  thenw  Afterwards  the  late  Emperor  Augustus  first,  after 
being  stirred  to  action  once  and  again  by  way  of  favour  to  particular  persons, 
or  because  it  was  said  to  be  for  the  Emperor's  sake  {per  ipsius  salutem)  that 
some  one  was  charged  with  a  trust,  or  because  of  certain  notable  breaches 
of  faith,  ordered  the  consols  to  interpose  their  authority.  This  seemed 
both  just  and  popular,  and  was  therefore  step  by  step  changed  into  a  con- 
tinual jurisdiction.  So  great  then  became  the  favour  in  which  they  were 
held,  that  after  a  little  a  special  Praetor  even  was  appointed  to  lay  down  the 
law  as  to  trusts.     He  was  oaXX^^  Jideicommissarius.    (J.  2,  23,  i.) 
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A.  The  FlDETCOMMISSARlA  flERBDITAS. 

L   DEFINTTIOy. 

Ulpian  says,  **  A  truat  ig  not  what  is  left  by  the  words  of  the 
ju$  civile,  but  by  entreaty.  It  is  not  from  the  stiffness  of  the 
ju$  civile  that  it  proceeds ;  it  is  giFen  according  to  the  wishes 
of  him  that  leases  xiJ*^ 

Hence  it  might  be  in  Greek,  at  a  time  when  a  will  most  be 
in  Latia.    <Uip.  Frag.  «5^  9.) 

la  the  first  place,  then,  we  must  know  that  some  lietr  must  of  neccssit)- 
be  appointed  aright,  and  that  to  his  faith  the  inheritance  must  be  entrusted 
to  give  it  up  to  some  one  else.  If  not,  (the  will  is  roid,  siace  in  it  no  one  is 
properly  appointed  heir.    (J.  7^  25,  2,;  G.  2,  24S.) 

li^  then,  a  man  writes,  '*  Let  Lucius  TitiHs  be  heir,"  he  can  add,  ^  I  ask 
you,  Lucius  Titius  [and  beg  of  you],  that  as  soon  as  you  enter  on  my  inherit- 
ance you  surrender  It  to  Gaius  Seius,  and  give  it  up  to  him.*'*  He  can  also 
ask  the  heir  to  |;ive  up  a  part,  and  he  w  free  to  leave  the  trust  cither  simply 
or  conditionally,  or  from  a  fixed  day.     (jf.  2,  23,  2 ;  G.  2,  25a) 

The  words  chiefly  in  use  for  trusts  are  these ;  "  I  beg,"  "  I  ask,"  **  I  wish," 
''  I  entrust  to  your  faith."  Each  by  itself  is  as  yalid  as  if  all  had  been  heaped 
up  into  one.    (J.  2,  24,  3,;  G.  2,  249.) 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  an  heir  appointed  for  the  whole  that 
is  asked  to  ^ve  up  the  inheritance  in  wbole  or  in  part,  or  an  heir  appointed 
for  part  that  ic  asked  to  give  up  either  his  whole  part  or  a  part  of  his  part 
In  the  latter  case,  too,  we  have  ordered  the  same  rules  to  be  observed  that 
u-e  have  spoken  of  in  rpgard  to  the  whole  inheritance.  [An  account  of  the 
fourth  part  of  that  pfirt  is  usually  taken  under  the  Senatus  Consultum 
Pegasianuin!\    (J.  2,  23,  8",  G.  2,  259.)    (See  p.  815.) 

Paul  adds  other  words,  as  usuaj,  as  mo^u^o,  (UpreeoTf  eupig,  injung;  desideroy  impen. 
(Pattl,  Sent  4, 1,  6.)  In  ordinary  eases,  rdinque  or  commendg  was  not  saflBeient; 
but  as  between  father  and  son  any  words  showing  an  intention  to  create  a  trust  were 
givisn  effect  to.  (Paul,  Sen^  4,  1,  Jl.)  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  however,  these  dis- 
tinctions were  discegarded,  and  .any  words  Indicating  the  intention  of  the  testator 
wece  sufficient. 

IL  F/DEicovAfissi  4.S  Ajfeotino  the  Position  op  the  IIbres, 

lu  discussing  the  duties  of  a  heree,  nothing  was  said  of  his 
duties  to  <a  porsuu  to  :|vhom  he  was  asked  to  aurrender  the 
whole  or  part  of  what  was  left  bim.  It  was  not  expedient  to 
complicate  the  expositioa,  at  that  stage,  with  aa  accoant  of  a 
process  esseatially  ^onuected  with  the  investitive  facte ;  for, 

^  Fideieommittum  <ewi-fmod  nom  tftviU&iw  ivriw  md  prseotione  rdinquiiur;  nee  ex 
rifforejurit  dvdU  proJiciteUw^  ted  ex  voluntate  datur  relinqueiUU.    (Ulp.  Prag«  25^  M 

*  Lueiue  TUiua  Kei^  etto,  **  potent  adicert : "  rogo  (e,  Luei  TUi^  petop»  •  if  «A 
eum  primum  pattit  herediiatem  mcam  adire,  earn  Gaio  Seio  reddat,  rettUmiu, 
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in  the  end,  the  fideicommissariua  heres  became  a  true  uniyersal 
successor,  and  therefore,  like  the  bonorum  possessor^  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  an  heir.  This  result  was  not,  however,  finally 
attained  until  the  time  of  Justinian,  so  that  the  development 
of  the  law  of  testamentary  trusts  extended  throughout  the 
duration  of  the  Kmpire,  from  Augustus  to  Justinian. 

ExFLANATIOir  OT  TlBlfSr 

Heret  v  vaed  tar  desigfnato  the  heir  Appointed  by  m  will^  or  taking  ab  inteatato, 
Fideicommitaarivs  is  the  cestui  que  trtutf  the  person  to  whom,  by  way  of  trusty  the 
heir  is  required  to  give- up  th«  whole,  or  »  share,  of  the  inheritance. 

(a.)  Duties  of  Heres  to  Fideicommiasarias, 

1.  In  respect  of  the  corpus  of  the  property*  The  herea  must 
surrender  to  the  fideicormniasarius  what  he  is  required  by  the 
deceased. 

(1.)  The  ordinary  cas^e  was  when  the  here&  was  asked  simply 
to  surrender  the  inheritance  to  another. 

The  herea  must  give  up  to  the  fideicommiaaariua  all  that  he 
has  obtained  a&  heir,  or  such  proportion  thereof  as  he  is  charged 
to  surrender*  This  includes  all  payments  made  to  the  heir 
even  if  in  discharge  of  a  nrere  natural  obligation.     (D.  36,  1,  47.) 

A  htnband  was  suffered  to  manage  his  wife*s  extra-dbtal  property,  and  before  he  had 
rendered  an  account  the  wife  died,  leaving  him  sole*  heir.  He  was,  however,  charged 
to  give  up  tes-twelfths  of  the  inberitanee  to  their  son  en  his  (the  husband's)  death,  and 
two-twelfths  to  »  grandvDn.  The  husband  must  account  to  the  eon  and  grandson  for 
his  administration  of  the  wife's  property.  (Dr  35^  2,  95,  pr.)  The  trust  includes 
her  dowry,  restored  to  her  aftef  divorce.  II  the  property  ia  actually  restored,  it  is 
part  c^  her  geeds  in  possession  at  the  time  of  her  death  ;  il  it  is  not  restored,  the 
husband  owes  the  amount,  by  stipukitioa,  to  his  wife,  and  ha  must  pay  it  to  the  heir 
as  a  debt  forming  part  of  the  inheritance.     (D.  89,  1,  78,  9.) 

But  a  Jiere:a  is  not  bound  to  surrender  to  a  fideicommiaaarixta 
what  he  receives  as  legatee  or  Jiddcommissariuay  and  not  as 
herea,  unless  such  appeared  to  be  the  intention  of  the  testator. 

Titius  and  Gaiua  ar«  appointed  ca>heir&  Titiua  ia  asked  to  surrender  his 
inheritance  te  Maevius  ;  Gains  is  asked  to  siurender  half  hie  share  to  Titius.  Is 
Titius  bound  to  surrender  what  he- receives  from  Gaiuv?  No,  that  is  excluded, 
because  the  word  **  inheritane&**  f^tredUag)  does  mot  indude  legacy  or  trust  {^deieom- 
mtsrum).     (D,  82, 1,  96.  > 

A  testator  appointed  his  daughter  Sextia  for  a  quarter,  and  Seius  and  Marcius, 
sons  of  a  sister,  for  other  three  quarters.  Sextia  and  Marcius  were  substituted  reci- 
procally, and  certain  things  were  gfven  to  Marcius  as  a  pre-Iegaey  {jper  praecepHonem), 
Marcius  neyer  entered,  and  died  intestate,  leaving  Seius  his  heir.  Does  Sextia  as 
substitute,  or  Seius  as  heir  to  Marcius,  take  the  pre>legacy  f  It  was  held  that  Sextia 
got  only  the  share  of  Marcius,  and  that  Seius  was  entitled  to  the  legacy.  This 
decision  is  based  on  the  same  principle,  that  the  term  inheritance  excludes  legacy,  and 
equally  so  whether  Sextia  takes  as  substitute  or  M^deicommuarius,     (D.  82,  1, 32.) 
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A  testator  left  BevenJ  heun,  and  lunonflf  them  three  freedmen  for  three-foartlu  of 
his  inheritance.  To  them  he  aUo  nave  hifl  lands  as  a  legacy  {pradeffatum),  and  charged 
them  not  to  alienate  the  land,  but  that  the  survivor  should  have  the  whole.  One  oi 
the  three  freed  men,  Otacilins,  was  charged  to  surrender  all  his  share  of  the  inhMitaoee 
{herediku  bonave)  to  another,  deducting  debts  and  legacies,  and  reserving  20  aura  to 
himself.  This  trust  does  not  include  his  share  of  the  lands  left  as  a  pre-legac;  {yr 
praecepiionem).     (D.  36,  1,  78,  13.) 

A  testator  appointed  his  children  heirs,  specifying  their  shares  andgivingthempre* 
legacies,  on  trust  that  whichever  of  them  died  without  children  should  surrender  lui 
portion  {portio  »ua)  to  the  rest.  Held  to  include  the  pre-legacies,  because  the  word 
portion  was  not  qualified  by  "  portion  of  the  inheritance  "  {portia  hertdiia'ria).  (D. 
86,  1,  8,  4.) 

A  testator  appointed  three  heirs, — his  brother  Maevins  for  ninc'twelftlis,  oneSeiis 
for  two-twelfths,  and  Stichaa,  a  slave  of  Seius,  but  a  natural  son  of  Maevius,  for  ooe- 
twelfth.  He  charged  Seius  to  manumit  Stichus.  In  codieiUi  the  testator  added  thsfc 
if  Seius  raised  any  controversy,  the  share  (if  Stichus  should  go  to  Maevius,  sod 
Maevius  was  charged  to  surrender  to  Stichus  whatever  he  got  from  the  inheritaaoe 
{quidquid  ad  te  pervenerit  ex  heveditate  tnea).  Seius  accepted,  and  so  was  obliged  to 
manumit  Stichus.  Suppose  S.eius  raises  a  dispute  about  the  one-twelfth  given  to 
Stichus,  and  it  is  forfeited  to  Maevius  and  recovered  by  him,  must  he  surrender  this 
one-twelfth  as  well  as  the  nine-twelfths  to  Stichus?  Yes,  on  account  of  the  laigeness 
of  the  words.     (D.  36,  1, 78,  2-3v) 

A  daughter  was  made  heir,  and  charged,  if  she  died  leaving  children  surviving,  to 
surrender  to  her  brother  her  share  of  her  father's  property  {partem  ejut  quae  ad  earn 
ex  bonis  patrispervenisset).  She  died  leaving  a  daughter.  Must  her  heir  surreoder 
what  was  given  to  her  by  her  father  as  dowry  ?  No,  that  is  not  part  of  her  father's 
inheritance  ;  and  even  if  the  father  had  only  promised  >a  dowry,  her  heir  w^ill  reoover 
it  as  a  debt  due  to  the  daughter.     (D.  36,  1,  62,  pr.) 

A  husband  appointed  his  wife  heir  for  one-thirJ,  and  gave  her  dowry  as  a  pre- 
legacy.  "  To  Seia,  my  wife,  I  wish  my  sons  to  give  the  amount  of  her  dowry  brought 
to  me  on  her  behalf."  He  charged  his  wife  to  give  up  after  her  death  her  share  of  tb« 
inheritance  and  legacies  {quaecumque  ei  legasset)  to  Titius,  their  son.  This  was  held 
not  to  include  her  dowry  left  as  a  pre-legacy,  unless  this  was  manifestly  the  tesitatct's 
intention.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  she  could  not  be  required  to  surrender  it  unless 
she  got  equal  advantages  to  it  under  the  will.     (D.  36, 1,  78,  14.) 

(2.)  The  right  of  the  Jideicommissarius,  until  the  moment  of 
surrender,  is  a  right  in  personam  against  the  heir  charged  with 
the  trust,  and  against  no  one  else.  Up  to  that  moment  the 
heir  alone  has  jus  in  rem^  but  when  the  surrender  is  made,  the 
property  at  once  vestas  in  the  fideicommissarius  even  before  he 
has  actual  possession.  (D.  3G,  1,  63,  pr.)  Previous  to  that 
moment  the  heir  is  answerable  for  misconduct  only  in  a  fidei- 
commissary  suit ;  after  that  he  may  be  sued  like  anyone  else 
for  theft  or  damage  done  by  him  to  the  property.  (D.  36,  1, 
70,  1.)  The  surrender  confirms  any  alienations  made  by  the 
fideicommissarius  before  (D.  36,  1,  56),  and  revokes  all  aliena- 
tions made  by  the  heres,  except  those  for  payment  of  debts  of 
the  deceased.  (D.  46,  3,  104.)  But  the  freedom  of  a  slave 
manumitted  by  the  heres  was  not  revoked  ;  the  heir,  however. 
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must  pay  his  value  to  the  JideicommissariuSy  and  that  even  when 
the  trust  was  in  codicilli  unopened,  and  of  whose  nature  the 
heres  could  not  be  cognisant.  (D.  36,  1,  25,  2.)  By  these  re- 
strictions the  right  of  the  heres  was  practically  in  abeyance. 
As  the  Jideicmnmissarius  had  a  right  to  call  for  the  surrender,  he 
was  substantially  owner.  Thus,  again,  there  emerges  in  Roman 
law  a  divided  o^vnership  ;  the  heres  is  technical  owner,  but  the 
fideicammissarius  is  beneficial  owner. 

(3.)  Quarta  Pegasiana. — The  position  of  a  heres  asked  to  sur- 
render an  entire  inheritance  was  the  same  as  that  of  a  heres 
before  the  lex  Falcidia,  when  all  the  property  was  swallowed 
up  in  legacies.  The  result  was  a  failure  of  the  will,  because 
the  heres  would  not  accept  the  risk  and  trouble  when  he  was 
to  get  nothing  for  it.  This  danger  was  removed  by  the 
Scnatus  Consultum  Pegasianum,  A.D.  70,  which  gave  the  heres 
the  same  right  to  a  fourth  against  the  Jideicommissarius  that  he 
had  by  the  lex  Falcidia  against  legatees.  (D.  36,  1,  21  ;  D.  36, 
1,  68,  1.)  This  enactment  applied  also  to  those  succeeding  ab 
intestato.     (C.  6,  49,  5.) 

A  fideieommiMarivi  n^lects  for  »  long  time  to  claim  the  anrrender  of  an  in- 
heritance from  the  heres.  Does  the  income  obtained  by  the  heret  Ciuring  this  period 
count  as  part  of  the  fourth  that  he  is  entitled  to  retain  ?  No,  because  his  income 
accrues  to  him  from  the  negligence  of  the  fideicommiisariut,  not  from  the  will  of 
the  deceased.  If,  however,  the  claim  of  tlie  fideicommUsariua  is  suspended  for  a 
certain  time,  or  until  a  future  uncertain  event,  the  income  is  given  to  the  heret  of 
the  deceased,  and  counts  as  part  of  the  fourth.     (D.  36,  1,  22,  2.) 

At  first  the  right  of  the  heir  to  the  fourth  was  indefeasible; 
but  a  practice  grew  up,  when  a  testator  left  a  pre-legacy  to 
a  heres,  to  petition  the  Emperor  to  require  the  heres  to  be 
content  therewith.  (D.  36,  1,  30,  4.)  Even  when  nothing 
was  left  to  the  heir,  and  the  testator  refused  him  a  fourth, 
his  will  was  generally  supported  and  a  fourth  allowed  to  the 
heir,  as  appears  from  rescripts  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Anto- 
ninus. (D.  36,  1,  30,  5.)  Finally,  Justinian  allowed  a  testator 
to  refuse  the  fourth  altogether.     (Nov.  1,  1,  2.) 

2.  In  respect  of  the  income  of  the  property  (fructtis),  the 
general  rule  wns  that  the  heir  was  entitled  to  the  income  or 
profits  of  the  inheritance  until  the  time  when  he  was  required 
to  surrender  it,  unless  the  testator  either  expressly  or  by  impli- 
cation desired  the  income  to  be  surrendered  along  with  the 
inheritance.     (D.  36,  1,  18,  pr.) 

A  testator  charged  his  heredes  to  give  all  they  got  from  one-third  of  the  inheritance 
to  his  foster- son  Caius  Maevius  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old ;  and  meanwhile,  that 
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tbej  should  invest  a  sum  at  interest  sufficient  to  meet  his  wanti ;  and  he,  moreoTsr, 
assigned  two  slaves,  out  of  whose  earnings  the  son  might  be  supported  till  he  wis 
fifteen.  It  was  held  that  the  testator  clearly  meant  the  f oster-scm  to  have  the  interest 
of  the  sum  that  ought  to  have  been  invested  ;  and  that  must  be  reckoned  as  nmmng 
not  from  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  son's  age,  but  from  the  death  of  the  testator ;  sod 
when  the  slaves  were  sold,  the  amount  el  their  wages,  and  not  merely  interest,  is  das 
for  the  same  period.     (D.  36, 1,  78,  12.) 

A  testatrix  appointed  Pollidius  heir,  and  charged^  h&n  to  give  up  the  whole  to 
her  daughter  when  she  had  reached  a.  certain  age.  The  testatrix  intimated  that 
she  took  this  course  because  she  preferred  to  entrust  the  property  to  her  relation 
Pollidius  rather  than  to  a  tutor.  She  also  gave  Pollidius  a  legacy  of  land.  Pi^unisa, 
when  Pnetorian  Prefect,  gave  judgment  thsit  Pollidius  should  give  up  to  the  daughter 
the  whole  income  and  profits  of  the  iaheritamce  from  the  death  of  the  testatriiL  He 
based  this  judgment  upon  two  grounds  :  (1)  that  Pollidius  got  the  land  as  i^prfr^kgacy, 
from  which  it  was  inferred  that  he  was  to  have  no  more ;  and  (2)  because  the  testatrix 
showed  that  her  only  object  was  to  have  a  trustworthy  guardian  for  her  daughter^ 
property,  instead  of  incurring  the  risk  of  a  tutda.     (D.  22,  1,  8,  8.^ 

Ballista  appednted  Rebellionus  heir  on  condition  that  he  <3ovenanted  with  the  odony 
of  Philippi,  that  if  he  died  without  children,  whatever  he  got  from  the  testator  would 
go  to  the  colony.  This  was  held  to  imply  a  gift  of  the  income  as  well  as  of  the  capital 
to  the  colony,  on  account  of  the  covenant  (HiptdcUio)  required  te  be  made.  The 
covenant  was  in  fact  conditional,  and  once  the  condiitioir  was  fulfilled,  aceordiag  to  the 
rule,  the  contract  was  regarded  a»  perfect  from  the  tkne  it  was  made.     (D.*  38,  1,  82.) 

A  testator  said,  "  Whatever  my  heirs  obtain  from  my  inheritance,  I  charge  them 
to  give  up  on  their  death  to  my  native  colony,  Benevcntum."  Here,  because  the  hdz» 
are  not  required  to  promise  the  amoimt,  they  are  entitled  to*  the  ineome  doling  their 
life.     (D.  86^  1,  67,  pn> 

ApPOBTioirMENT. — A  daughter,  Titian  sole  heir,  was  asKed  to  surrender  to  Gains 
half  the  inheritance,  deducting  small  legacies  and  debts,  whieh  left  her  more  than  a 
dear  Falcidian  fourth.  Titia  surrendered  the  half  at  the  proper  time.  Before  that 
time,  Titia  received  interest  accruing  due  after  the  testator's  death,  and  st  the  time 
of  surrender,  contracts  are  running  unde^  whieh  interest  wiSl  he  dee,  and  rcnta  Csn 
Gaius  recover  interest  accruing  betweem  the  death  of  the  testator  and  the  sazrender  of 
his  share  t  Titia  claimed  all  interest  and  rents  because  they  yrerefruehu,  and  becaase 
she  surrendered  at  the  proper  time,  and  had  not  fallen  into  mora;  and  in  the  abeoiee 
of  mor<if  the  fruetut  go  to  the  heir.  Marcellus  stated  that  Titi*  could  net  daim  the 
interest  and  rents  that  she  could  recover  only  by  obtaining  from  Gaius  a  cession  of  h» 
rights  of  action.  The  interest  and  rents  that  had  aocrued  due  and  were  payable  before 
the  surrender,  she  retained,  as  reward  for  her  risk,  trouble,  or  toil :  but  growing  crc^ 
and  interest  not  actually  due  form  part  of  the  inheritanoe,  and  must  he  delivered  t& 
Gaius.     (D,  86,  1,  44,  1  y  D.  36,  1,  58,  2.> 

3.  The  heir,  prior  to  surrender  of  the  trust  property,  must 
guard  it  with  care,  and  is  responsible  for  loss  ariatng  from 
negligence.  The  care  required  is  not,  however,  the  highest* 
It  is  that  usually  taken  by  the  heir  in  managing  his  »wn  pro- 
perty.   (D,  36,  1,  22,  3J) 

(b.)  Duties  of  Ftdficommi98ariu9  to  Heres. 
1.  All   expenses    incurred    by  the  heir    in  managing  the 
property  may  be  retained  by  him ;  if  he  doea  not  retain  them. 
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he  may  take  back  the  property  until  the  claim  is  satisfied. 
(D.  36, 1, 19,  2 ;  D.  36,  1,  22,  3 ;  D.  36, 1,  36.) 

An  heir  is  charged  to  manumit  some  of  hia  own  slaves  and  surrender  the  inherit- 
ance to  them.     He  may  retain  the  value  of  the  slaves.     (D.  36,  1,  27,  17.) 

An  heir  obtained  a  pre-legacy  of  land.  It  turned  out  that  the  land  did  not  belong 
to  the  testator.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  showing  the  testator's  knowledge  that 
the  land  was  not  his,  it  was  held  that  the  testator  wished  the  heir  to  have  the  land, 
and  accordingly  he  may  retain  its  value  in  surrendering  the  inheritance.   (D.  86, 1, 72. ) 

2.  The  fideicommiaaariun  must  covenant  Avith  the  heir  to 
indemnify  him  in  case  he  is  held  responsible  for  the  eviction  of 
purchasers  from  anything  he  has  sold  them  out  of  the  inherit- 
ance.    (D.  36,  1,  69.) 

A  hat*  was  required  to  surrender  an  inheritance,  reserving  some  land.  Suppose 
this  land  is  pledged.  The  debt  is  part  of  the  burdens  of  the  inheritance,  and  there- 
fore some  jurisconsults  held  that  \Aie  fide%e(mimiuoari\u  should  covenant  to  secure  the 
heir  against  eviction  by  the  creditor.  Julian,  however,  thought  such  security  could 
not  be  required.  If  the  land,  without  security  against  eviction,  would  seU  for  one 
quarter  the  free  proceeds  of  the  inheritance,  the  hera  has  no  claim  on  the  fideicom- 
tnufartiit,  because  he  gets  his  fourth ;  but  if  the  land  would  not  fetch  so  much,  the 
hertt  is  entitled  to  retain  as  much  as  would  make  up  his  fourth.     (D.  36,  1,  1,  16.) 

(g.)  Duties  of  Fideicammissariua  to  Creditors  and  Legatees. 

At  first  the  Jideieommissariua  occupied  an  uncertain  position. 
If  the  whole  inheritance  was  to  be  restored  to  him,  he  could  not 
be  called  a  legatee,  and  yet  he  was  not  heir.  It  was  a  maxim 
of  the  Roman  law  that  the  character  of  heir  was  indivestible 
(D.  28,  5,  88)  ;  and  hence  in  the  law  of  inheritance  there  are,  in 
strictness,  no  divestitive  facts.  The  heir  could  surrender  the 
property,  but  he  did  not  cease  to  be  heir ;  the  only  one  that 
could  sue  or  be  sued  in  respect  of  actions  connected  with  the 
inheritance  was  the  heir. 

When  the  inheritance  is  given  up,  he  that  gave  it  up  remains  none  the  less 
the  heir.  But  he  that  receives  the  inheritance  was  regarded  as  in  the  position 
sometimes  of  an  heir,  sometimes  of  a  legatee.    (J.  2,  23,  3 ;  G.  2,  251.) 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  Jideicammis' 
sarins  escaped  from  this  ambiguous  and  unsatisfactory  position, 
and  was  ultimately  brought  face  to  face  with  the  creditors  and 
legatees,  in  form  as  well  as  substance,  an  heir. 

1.  From  Augustus  to  A.D.  56. 

In  old  times,  indeed,  he  was  in  the  position  neither  of  an  heir  nor  of  a 
legatee,  but  rather  of  a  purchaser.  The  practice  at  that  time  was  for  the 
man  to  whom  the  inheritance  was  being  given  up,  to  buy  it  with  a  single 
coin  for  form's  sake.  All  the  stipulations,  too,  usually  interposed  between 
the  vendor  of  an  inheritance  and  the  purchaser  were  actually  interposed, 
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between  the  heir  and  the  man  to  whom  the  inheritance  was  being  given  up— 
that  is,  in  this  way  :  the  heir  stipulated  with  the  man  to  whom  the  inherit- 
ance was  being  given  up,  that  for  all  he  had  been  condemned  to  pay  on 
account  of  the  inheritance,  or  that  he  had  otherwise  given  in  good  faith,  he 
should  be  indemnified  ;  and  that  in  any  case,  if  anyone  went  to  law  with 
him  on  account  of  the  inheritance,  he  should  be  properly  defended.  The 
other — the  man  that  was  receiving  the  inheritance — used  to  stipulate  in  turn 
that  if  anything  came  from  the  inheritance  to  the  heir  it  should  be  given  up 
to  him  ;  as  also  that  the  heir  should  suffer  him  to  pursue  the  actions  pertain- 
ing to  the  inheritance  as  his  procurator  or  cognitor,    (G.  2,  252.) 

This  somewhat  clumsy  expedient  was  the  only  means  of  giving  effect  to  Jidne(m- 
mitsa  from  the  time  they  were  first  sanctioned  till  the  reign  of  Nero. 

2.  From  A.D.  56  to  A  J).  70. — Senatua  Consultum  Trebellkuium. 

But  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  when  Trebellius  Maximus  and 
Annaeus  Seneca  were  Consuls,  a  Senatus  Consultum  was  made,  providin: 
that  if  an  inheritance  was  given  up  to  anyone  on  the  ground  of  a  trust,  then 
all  the  actions  that  by  the  jus  civile  were  open  to  the  heir  and  against  the 
heir,  should  be  given  to  the  man  and  against  the  man  to  whom  the  inheritaace 
had  been  given  up  under  the  trust.  After  this  Senatus  Consultum  [those 
securities  fell  out  of  use,  for]  the  Praetor  began  to  give  utiles  actioms  to  hin 
and  against  him  that  received  the  inheritance,  as  if  to  the  heir  and  agaicit 
the  heir.    [They  are  set  forth  in  the  Edict]    (J.  2,  23,  4  ;  G.  2,  253.) 

The  words  of  the  enactment  are  given  as  follows  : — 

'*  Whereas  it  is  most  fair,  in  the  case  of  all  inheritances  left  upon  trust,  that  s»5 
actions  arising  concerning  the  property  should  he  taken  up  by  thoee  to  whom  ^  ri^^ 
and  profits  are  transferred,  rather  than  that  the  faith  of  the  heir  should  expose  hia  ^ 
peril ;  it  is  enacted  that  the  actions  heretofore  given  to  or  against  heirs  shall  be  gi^^^- 
not  to  and  against  those  required  under  a  trust  to  surrender  the  property,  but  to  sa« 
against  those  to  whom  under  the  will  the  property  shall  have  been  surrendered,  so  t^ 
for  the  future  the  last  wishes  of  the  deceased  may  be  better  upheld."     (D.  36«  1*  1.' 

This  enactment  applied  both  to  testamentary  and  intestate  heirs.  (D.  3d,  1, 1.  •>' 
The  heir  might  transfer  the  inheritance,  either  by  actual  delivery  (ir)  or  by  a  m^t^^Ji^' 
either  verbal  or  written.  (D.  36,  1,  87,  pr.)  If  the  trust  was  conditkuial  or  p-^l 
poned,  the  surrender  had  no  effect  until  the  time  arrived  or  the  event  happened.  JDij 
86,  1,  9,  3;  D.  36,  1,10.) 

After  the  transfer,  the  Jidetcommisttarius^  and  not  the  hfi 
could  sue  the  debtors  of  the  deceased.     (D.  36,  1,  40,  pr.) 

A  slave  forming  part  of  the  inheritance  was  stolen  prior  to  the  transfer  ai>d 
the  death  of  the  testator.     1'he  heret,  and  not  the  fideieommisMriuM,  caa  sue  the 
The  same  rule  holds  if  any  damage  has  been  done  to  a  slave.     {JEfae  tmim  actiJ 
irariMeurU  fuae  ex  bonis  defuneii  pendent.)     (D.  36,  1,  66,  2.) 

An  heir  lent  money  received  from  the  testator,  and  accepted   a  pledge  lri»tc 
debtor.    The  fideicommiuariua  has  no  action  in  respect  of  the  pledge.     But  if 
debt  was  due  to  the  testator,  and  a  pledge  was  given  to  the  heir,  the  heir  must 
the  fidexeofiwmxuariu*  to  the  benefit  of  the  security.     (D.  86, 1,  73,  pr.) 

A  testator  having  rights  to  the  services  of  a  freedman  appoints  his 
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ing  him  to  ■wrender  the  inheritanoe  to  »  atruiger.  The  ton  retains  the  right  to  the 
Bervices  of  the  freedman,  to  which  he  is  entitled  not  as  heir,  but  as  son  of  the  patron. 
(D.  36,  1,  65.) 

The  heir  also  retained  his  rights  to  the  family  burial-place.     (D.  86,  1,  42,  1.) 

If  the  whole  inheritance  is  tranef erred,  the  fideicommisaarius 
must  pay  all  debts  and  legacies  as  if  he  were  sole  heir  ;  if  only 
a  portion,  the  fideicommis sarins  is  practically  a  co-heir,  and  must 
bear  the  burdens  in  proportion  to  his  share.     (C.  6,  49,  2.) 

A  testator  has  400  aurei.  He  leaves  200  awei  as  a  legacy  to  Titius,  and  asks  his 
heir  to  surrender  one-half  the  inheritance  to  Sempronioa  But  the  heir  is  entitled  to 
his  Falcidian  fourth.  Titius  must  therefore  sue  the  heir  for  100  aurei^  and  Sempronius 
for  another  100.     (D.  36, 1.  1,  20.) 

A  testator  has  400  au,reiy  and  bequeathing  300  aurei,  asks  the  heir  to  give  up  the 
whole  inheritance,  deducting  100  aurti.  In  this  case  the  heir  gets  100  atiro,  and  the 
Jideieommiisarius  must  alone  bear  the  burden  of  the  legacy.     (D.  36,  1,  1,  21.) 

A  testator  has  400  aurei ;  he  gives  a  legacy  of  300,  and  asks  the  heir  to  give  the 
inheritance  to  Seius,  reserving  200  to  himself.  In  this  case  the  heir  must  give  100, 
and  the  legatee  can  only  claim  200  from  ike  fideicommiiHiriui.     (D.  86,  1,  1,  17.) 

Legatees  and  Jideicommiasarii  charged  with  legacies  or  trusts 
cannot  claim  a  deduction  of  the  Falcidian  fourth  (D.  35,  2,  47, 
1 ) ;  but  if  the  charge  is  one  that  the  fideicommissarins  succeeds 
to  only  in  default  of  the  heirs,  as  where  the  heir  refused  to 
enter,  he  may,  as  the  heir  would  have  done,  retain  a  fourth. 
(D.  36,  1,  55,  2.)  If,  however,  the  share  oi  ihe  fideicommisBarius 
has  been  diminished  by  the  Falcidian  fourth,  he  may  make  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  legacies  charged  upon  him. 
(D.  35,  1,  43,  3  ;  D.  35, 2,  32,  4.) 

Titius  is  asked  to  give  an  inheritance  to  Maevius,  and  Maevins  to  pay  Seius  a 
certain  sum.  Titius  retains  his  fourth.  Maevius  pays  a  quarter  less.  (D.  36,  1, 
63,  12.) 

An  heir  was  chaiged  to  surrender  the  inheritance  to  testator's  wife  ;  and  he  did  so, 
reserving  his  fourth.  His  wife  was  charged  to  restore  a  quarter  of  the  inheritance  at 
once,  and  after  a  time  the  residue  to  another.  She  must  restore  a  quarter  of  what 
Bhe  gets,  and  the  residue  afterwards,  not  the  whole  as  left  by  her  husband.  (D.  36, 
1,  78,  11.) 

3.  From  Vespasian  to  Justinian  (A.D.  70  to  A.D.  527). — Senattu 
Consultum  Pegasianum. 

The  Seuatus  Consultum  Trebellianum  was  drawn  on  the  right 
lines ;  it  made  the  fidewommissariua  a  true  univeraal  successor, 
who  could  sue  or  be  sued  as  heir.  A  Jideicammissum  thus  became 
an  investitive  fact  of  an  inheritance.  It  had,  however,  one 
serious  flaw.  It  did  not  compel  the  heir  appointed  to  enter 
pro  forma  and  transfer  the  inheritance.  If  the  heir  entered' 
Senatus  Consultum  was  effectual,  but  the  heir  need  not 
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and  would  not  do  so  nnless  it  were  worth  his  tronble.  lo  a 
mature  law  of  trusts,  it  is  an  elementary  maxim  that  a  trust 
shall  not  fail  from  want  of  a  trustee ;  hut  in  this  early  stage  of 
their  growth,  the  maxim  was  that  no  trust  should  be  enforced 
unless  there  was  a  trustee.  But  a  step  in  advance  ^ras  soon 
taken.  It  consisted  in  offering  a  Falcidian  fourth  to  the  heir 
as  a  bribe  to  enter ;  and  if  he  alleged  that  the  inheritance  was 
insolvent,  he  was  compelled  to  enter  pro  forma  in  order  to 
transfer  the  inheritance,  in  which  case  the  whole  burden  and 
benefit  of  the  inheritance  attached  to  the  Jideicommtssariut. 
(D.  36, 1,  27,  2 ;  D.  36,  1, 14,  4.) 

But  the  heirs  appointed,  when  they  were  asked,  as  they  often  were,  to 
give  up  either  the  whole  inheritance  or  almost  the  whole,  used  to  refuse  to 
enter  on  the  inheritance  for  the  sake  of  a  gain  that  was  no  gain  at  all  or  very 
trifling,  and  thus  trusts  were  extinguished.  Afterwards,  therefore,  when 
Pegasus  and  Pusio  were  consuls,  the  Senate  came  to  a  resolution  that  a  nun 
asked  to  give  up  an  inheritance  might  lawfully  keep  back  a  fourth  part  of  it 
just  as  under  the  lex  Falcidia  there  is  a  right  to  keep  back  a  fourth  in  the 
case  of  legacies.  Even  in  the  case  of  single  things  left  in  trust  the  same  keep- 
ing back  is  allowed.  After  this  SencUus  Consultum  the  heir  himself  used  to 
sustain  the  burdens  of  the  inheritance;  whereas  he  that  under  the  trust 
received  a  part  of  the  inheritance  was  in  the  position  of  the  legatee  of  a  share 
(partiarius) — a  legatee,  that  is,  to  whom  a  share  of  the  goods  was  left.  This 
form  of  legacy  was  called  partition  because  with  the  heir  the  legatee  shared 
the  inheritance.  Hence  the  stipulations  usually  interposed  between  the  heir 
and  the  legatee  of  a  share,  were  likewise  interposed  between  him  that  received 
the  inheritance  under  the  trust  and  the  heir  ;  that  is,  in  order  that  both  gain 
and  loss  from  the  inheritance  should  fall  to  them  in  common,  in  proportion 
to  their  shares.    (J.  2,  23,  5  ;  G.  2,  254.) 

Therefore,  if  the  heir  appointed  was  asked  to  give  up  not  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  inheritance,  then  under  the  Senatus  ConsulHtfn  TrebelU- 
anum  the  inheritance  was  given  up,  and  against  both  the  actions  pertaining 
to  the  inheritance  were  given  in  proportion  to  their  shares.  They  were  given 
against  the  heirs  by  ^^jus  civile;  against  him  that  received  the  inheritance 
under  the  Senatus  Consultum  Trebellianum  as  if  he  were  heir.  [The  heir, 
however,  remains  heir  even  for  the  part  he  has  given  up ;  and  by  him  and 
against  him  actions  may  be  brought  for  the  whole.  But  he  is  not  burdened 
further,  nor  are  actions  given  him  further,  than  the  advantage  of  the  in- 
heritance remains  with  him.]  *  But  if  he  was  asked  to  give  up  more  than 
three-fourths  or  even  the  whole  inheritance,  there  was  room  for  the  Senatus 
Consultum  Pegasianum;  and  the  heir  that  had  once  entered  on  the  inherit- 
ance, if  only  he  entered  by  his  own  wish,  whether  he  kept  back  a  fourth  part 
or  refused  to  keep  it  back,  himself  sustained  the  entire  burdens  of  the  inherit- 


^  The  meaning  is  that  although  the  Senatus  Consult  did  not  diyeet  the  heir  of  his 
status,  and  therefore  his  liability  under  the  civil  law  remained,  yet  that  in  virtoe  of 
the  Senatus  Consult  he  could  not  be  sued  or  sue  except  for  his  own  shanu 
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ance.  If,  however,  he  kept  back  the  fourth,  then  stipulations,  as  if  of  a  share 
and  in  proportion  to  a  share  {quasi  fartis  et  pro  parte\  were  interposed,  as 
between  the  legatee  of  a  share  and  the  heir  ;  but  if  he  restored  the  whole 
inheritance,  the  stipulations  appropriate  to  the  sale  and  purchase  of  an 
inheritance  were  interposed.  If,  further,  the  heir  appointed  refuses  to  enter 
on  the  inheritance,  pleading  that  he  suspects  it  as  likely  to  cause  him  loss, 
the  Senatus  Consultum  Pegnsianum  provides  that  at  the  desire  of  the  man  to 
whom  he  is  asked  to  give  it  up,  the  heir  shall,  by  the  Praetor's  orders,  enter 
and  give  up  the  inheritance ;  and  in  that  case  the  actions  are  to  be  given  to 
and  against  him  that  receives  the  inheritance,  just  as  if  in  law  it  came  under 
the  Senatus  Consultum  Trebellianum,  In  this  case  no  stipulations  are  needed, 
because  at  one  and  the  same  time  he  that  gives  up  the  inheritance  is  secured, 
and  the  actions  pertaining  to  the  inheritance  are  transferred  to  and  against 
him  that  receives  it ;  for  both  the  Senatus  Consulta  in  such  a  case  meet 
(J.  2,  23,6;  G.  2,  255-258.) 

Partis,  a  share  of  the  assets ;  pro  parte,  a  proportion  of  the  burdezis. 

4.  Justinian's  Legislation. 

'  But  the  stipulations  that  came  down  under  the  Senatus  Consultum 
Pegasianum  were  displeasing  even  to  antiquity  itself;  and  in  some  cases 
Papinian,  that  man  of  lofty  intellect,  calls  them  captious ;  whereas  we 
approve  of  simplicity  rather  than  of  difficulty  in  statutes.  After  having, 
therefore,  had  all  the  points  both  of  likeness  and  of  difference  in  both 
Senatus  Consulta  laid  before  us,  we  have  determined  to  be  done  with  the 
Senatus  Consultum  Pegasianum,  which  came  on  at  a  later  time,  and  to  lend 
all  our  authority  to  the  Senatus  Consultum  Trebellianum,  Under  it,  there- 
fore, trust  inheritances  are  to  be  given  up,  whether  the  heir  has  by  the 
testator's  wishes  a  fourth,  or  more,  or  less,  or  nothing  at  all,  so  that  when 
nothing  or  less  than  a  fourth  remains  with  him,  he  may  lawfully  keep  back 
either  the  fourth,  or  what  is  wanting,  by  our  authority,  or  demand  it  back  if 
already  paid.  At  the  same  time,  as  if  under  the  Senatus  Consultum  Trebel- 
lianum^ actions  in  proportion  to  their  shares  may  be  brought  both  against 
the  heir  and  against  him  that  takes  under  the  trust  {fideicommissarius). 
But  if  he  of  his  own  accord  restores  the  whole  inheritance,  all  the  actions 
pertaining  to  the  inheritance  may  be  brought  by  or  against  him  that  takes 
under  the  trust.  As  regards  also  the  chief  point  of  the  Senatus  Consultum 
Pegasianum,  that  when  the  heir  named  in  the  will  refused  to  enter  on  the 
inheritance  given  him,  the  necessity  should  be  laid  upon  him  of  giving  up 
the  whole  inheritance  to  him  that  took  under  the  trust,  if  he  wished  this,  and 
thus  making  all  the  actions  pass  to  him  and  against  him — this  also  we  have 
transferred  to  the  Senatus  Consultum  Trebellianum.  Under  it  alone, 
therefore,  is  this  necessity  also  laid  upon  the  heir,  if,  when  he  is  not  willing 
to  enter,  the  man  that  takes  under  the  trust  desires  the  inheritance  to  be 
given  up  to  him,  while  neither  loss  nor  advantage  remains  with  the  heir. 

Q.  2,  23,  7.) 

The  constitution  is  as  follows  :  Sancimus  itaciue  nt  sive  per  contomaciam 
abfuerit  is  cui  restitutio  imposita  est,  sive  morte  praeventus  nuUo  relicto  suocessore 
fuerit,  sive  a  prime  fideicommissario  in  secundum  translatio  celebrari  joaaa  est,  ipso 
iure  utiles  actiones  transfeFantor.     (0.  6,  49,  7,  1.) 
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Special  Case. — If  an  heir  is  asked  to  deduct  or  pick  out  first  (praedferi 
some  one  thing  that  includes  his  fourth — a  farm,  for  instance,  or  anytlufii: 
else — and  then  to  give  up  the  inheritance,  the  surrender  must  be  made 
under  the  Senatus  Consultum  Trebeliianum,  exactly  as  if  he  had  been 
asked  to  keep  back  a  fourth  part,  and  to  give  up  the  rest  of  the  inheritance. 
But  there  is  this  difference :  In  the  one  case — ^that  is,  when  something  is 
deducted  or  picked  out  first,  and  then  the  inheritance  given  up— -the  actions 
under  that  Senatus  Consultum  are  transferred  as  one  whole,  and  the  thti^ 
that  remains  with  the  heir,  remains  with  him  free  from  any  burden  peitaio- 
ing  to  the  inheritance,  just  as  if  he  had  acquired  it  under  a  legacy.  But  in 
the  other  case — that  is  when,  after  keeping  back  the  fourth  part,  the  heir  is 
asked  to  give  up  the  inheritance — the  actions  are  split  up  ;  for  three-foanbs 
they  are  transferred  to  him  that  takes  under  the  trust ;  for  the  one-fourth 
they  remain  with  the  heir.  Nay,  even  although  the  one  thing-  that  is  de- 
ducted or  picked  out  first,  before  a  man  is  asked  to  give  up  the  inhentanoe, 
contains  the  largest  part  of  the  inheritance ;  all  the  same  the  actions  aie 
transferred  as  one  whole,  and  the  man  to  whom  the  inheritance  is  being  gives 
up  ought  to  consider  well  whether  such  a  surrender  is  any  good  to  him. 
The  same  rules  come  in  if  two  or  more  things  are  to  be  deducted  or  picked 
out  before  he  is  asked  to  give  up  the  inheritance.  Indeed,  even  if  it  is  a  hxt^ 
sum  that  is  to  be  deducted  or  picked  out  first  before  a  man  is  asked  to  gi\-e 
up  the  inheritance,  and  it  contains  the  fourth,  or  even  the  largest  part  of  the 
inheritance,  the  rule  of  law  is  the  same.  All  we  have  said  about  him  that  is 
appointed  heir  to  the  whole  {ex  asse\  we  apply  to  him  also  that  is  appointee 
heir  to  a  part.    (J.  2,  23,  9.) 

III.  FiDEICOyfMISSA  AS  ENLARGING  THE  POWER  OF  SUBSTITUTION. 

By  direct  substitution  a  testator  could  provide  for  the 
failure  of  an  heir;  but  if  the  heir  appointed  once  entered,  the 
substitution  never  could  take  effect.  In  pupillary  substitution 
an  advance  was  made.  A  father  was  allowed  to  substitute  to 
his  child,  even  if  the  child  entered  if  it  died  under  the  age  ot 
puberty  ;  but  beyond  that  no  one  could  go.  These  restrictions 
were  not  imposed  upon  trusts,  which  in  fact  formed  a  con- 
trast to  substitutions,  for  a  tnist  could  have  no  effect  unless  tie 
heir  entered ;  a  substitution  had  no  effect  if  he  did  enter. 

Again,  although  we  cannot  make  an  appointment  to  take  effect  after  the 
death  of  the  man  that  becomes  our  heir  of  another  heir  in  his  room,  yet  we 
can  ask  the  heir  to  give  up  at  his  death  the  inheritance  to  another  in  whole 
or  in  part  Further,  since  a  trust  can  be  given  to  take  effect  even  after  the 
death  of  an  heir,  we  can  bring  about  the  same  result  if  we  write  as  follows  :— 
"  When  Titius,  my  heir,  shall  be  dead,  I  wish  the  inheritance  to  belongs  to 
Publius  Maevius."  In  both  ways,  in  the  latter  as  well  as  in  the  former,  the 
testator  leaves  his  heir  bound  to  give  up  the  trust.     (G.  2,  277.) 

A  heres  might  be  required  to  give  up  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  inheritance  at  a  given  future  time,  or  at  his  death ;  or  con- 
ditionally, as  in  the  event  of  his  dying  without  childrea. 
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The  man  to  whom  anything  is  given  up,  the  testator  can  ask  to  give  it  up 
in  turn  to  another  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  even  to  give  up  something 
else.    (J.  2,  23,  II.) 

The  following  examples  of  valid  trusts  illustrate  the  variety 
of  provisions  that  could  be  made  through  the  flexible  instru- 
mentality oi  fideicommissa : — 

A  huBbftnd  is  left  sole  heir,  and  charged  to  surrender,  on  hia  death,  ten-twelfths  to 
his  son,  and  two-twelfths  to  a  grandson.     (D.  35,  2,  95,  pr.) 

An  heir  is  charged  to  surrender  at  once  one-half  of  the  inheritance  to  Publiua 
Maevius,  and  on  his  death  the  other  half  to  the  same  person.     (D.  86,  1,  27,  16.) 

Several  children  are  appointed  heirs,  and  chaiged,  if  any  of  them  die  without 
children,  to  surrender  their  share  to  the  rest ;  and  if  aU  but  one  die  without  children, 
the  surviror  should  have  the  whole.  (Paul,  Sent.  4,  1,  18 ;  D.  86,  1,  8,  4  ;  D.  86,  1, 
32;  D.  86,1.  22,  4.) 

A  father  appointed  his  two  sons  heirs  on  trust,  that  if  one  died  without  children,  his 
share  should  go  to  the  surviving  brother ;  and  if  both  died  without  children,  the  whole 
should  go  to  a  granddaughter,  Claudia.    (D.  36, 1,  57, 1.) 

Maevia  appointed  her  son  heir  for  five-twelfths,  her  daughter  Titia  for  three- 
twelfths,  and  another  son,  Septidus,  for  four-twelfths.  Septidus  was  charged,  if  he 
died  before  hia  twentieth  year  without  children,  to  give  up  his  share  to  the  othern. 
(D.  36,  1,  78,  6.) 

Sdus  Saturninufl  appointed  Valerius  Maximus  heir  on  trust  to  surrender  the 
inheritance  to  testator's  son,  Seius  Oceanus,  when  he  was  sixteen.     (D.  36,  1,  46.) 

A  testator  appointed  several  heirs,  including  three  of  his  freedmen,  for  three- 
quarters  of  his  property.  He  also  gave  them  lands  as  a  pre-legacy,  and  charged  them 
not  to  alienate  the  land,  and  that  the  whole  should  go  to  the  survivor.  On  one  of  the 
three.  Otadlius,  he  imposed  a  trust  to  give  up  all  that  he  got  to  Titins,  reserving  only 
twenty  aurei.     (D.  86,  1,  78,  18.) 

A  testator  appointed  his  son  hdr  for  nine-twelfths,  and  his  wife  for  three-twelfths — 
to  the  son  in  trust  for  the  wife  ;  and  he  charged  the  wife  to  take  care  uf  the  son,  to 
allow  him  10  aurei  a  month  until  he  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  then  to 
surrender  to  him  one-half  of  the  inheritance.     (D.  33,  1,  21,  2.) 

Power  of  Appointment. — A  husband  made  his  wife  heir,  and  charged  her  on  her 
death  to  give  his  property  to  his  children,  or  any  one  of  them,  or  to  whichever  of  his 
grandchildren  she  pleased,  or  to  whichever  of  his  blood  relations  she  pleased.  This 
was  held  not  to  give  any  election  as  regards  the  children,  but  to  give  an  election  among 
the  grandchildren  :  and  if  there  were  none  of  these,  then  among  the  cognates.  (D. 
30,  1,  67,  2.) 

Trust  upon  a  7Vim<.— Gains  is  appointed  heir,  and  charged  to  manumit  Stichus  ; 
also  to  give  up  the  inheritance  to  Titius  ;  who,  again,  is  charged  to  give  it  to  Stichus. 
Stichus,  but  not  Titius,  could  under  the  compulsory  clause  of  the  Senatua  ConnUtum 
Pef^afianum  force  Gaius  to  enter  proformOf  and  surrender  the  inheritance.  (D.  36,  1, 
16^  16.) 

Gaius  is  appointed  heir  on  trust  for  Titins ;  and  Sempronius  is  substituted  for 
(>aius,  on  trust  for  Maevius.  Under  the  same  Senava  ConstUtum  Gaius  is  compellable 
to  enter  at  the  mstance  of  Titius.     (D.  36,  I,  63,  18.) 

Claudius  and  Semproniuii  are  appointed  heirs  and  bubstituied  reciprocally,  and 
both,  or  whichever  enters,  are  charged  to  restore  half  the  inheritance  to  Gaius  after  five 
years.     (D.  86,  1,  16,  7.) 

Antistia  appointed  Titius  heir,  and  manumitted  Albiua  in  her  will,  at  the 
hMws  time  bequeathing  Albina's  own  daughter  to  her   on   trust  to   manumit  her. 
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Antiatia  also  charged  Tiiius  to  surrender  the  inheritanoe  to  the  mannmitied  d*i^g;i&ter 
of  Albina.     (D.  86,  1,  11.2.) 

A  testator  appointed  his  son  sole  heir.  He  made  codieiUif  which  were  not  to  be 
opened  until  after  the  son's  death,  charging  his  son,  if  he  died  without  children,  to  give 
the  inheritance  to  his  sister.  The  son  necessarily  did  not  know  the  contents  of  the 
codieUli,  but  still  they  were  binding.     (D.  86,  1,  25,  2.) 

A  testator,  in  codiciUi  confirmed  by  will,  bequeathed  a  farm  to  his  freedmen,  for- 
bidding them  to  alienate  it,  and  desiring  it  to  go  to  their  sons  and  grandsona.  He 
added  a  clause  that  the  freedmen  should,  out  of  the  rents  of  the  farm,  pay  to  his  heir 
Titius  1 0  atirei  a  yetir  for  thirty -five  years  from  his  (testator's)  death.  TTnleaa  the 
freedmen  can  prove  that  the  testator  meant  to  confine  the  annuity  to  Titina.  it  is  due 
to  the  heirs  of  Titius  until  the  end  of  the  thirty-five  years.     (D.  38, 1,  IS,  pr.) 

IV. — FIDEICOMMISSA  AS  REMOVING  TESTAMENTARY  INCAPACITY. 

As  regards  the  capacity  of  the  teBtdXor,  fiddcommisaa  had  do 
effect.  No  one  could  make  a  fideicommissum^  unless  he  could 
make  a  will.  (D.  29,  7,  6,  3 ;  D.  29, 7, 8,  2 ;  D.  29,  7,  2,  3.)  But 
fideicammissa  might  be  made  in  favour  of  persons  that  could  not 
take  as  heredes. 

1.  Again,  although  a  Senatus  Consultum  forbids  us  to  make  a  slave  of  our 
own  under  thirty  a  freeman  and  our  heir,  yet  most  are  of  opinion  that  wc 
can  order  him  to  be  free  on  reaching  the  age  of  thirty,  and  that  we  can  ask 
that  the  inheritance  shall  then  be  given  up  to  him«    (G.  2,  276.) 

This  was  under  the  lex  jSlia  SerUia,  and  the  provision  was  repealed  by  JostiniaiD. 

2.  There  were  also  other  differences  that  do  not  exist  now.  Aliens,  for 
instance,  could  take  trusts ;  and  indeed  this  was,  on  the  whole,  the  origin 
of  trusts.  But  afterwards  that  was  forbidden  ;  and  now,  in  consequence  of 
a  speech  by  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian,  a  Sena/us  Consultum  was  made  that 
such  trust  should  be  claimed  for  the  Fiscus,    (G.  2,  284-285.) 

About  eighty  years  afterwards,  under  Caracalla^  citizenship  was  extended  to  all 
Roman  subjects,  and  this  exception  ceased  to  have  any  importance. 

3.  Latins  too,  who  are  forbidden  to  take  inheritances  and  legacies  directly 
at  law  under  the  lex  Junt'a^  can  take  them  under  a  trust.    (G.  2,  275.} 

Dedititii  could  not  take  even  by  way  of  trust. 

4.  A  woman,  again,  who  by  the  lex  Voconia  cannot  take  from  a  man  rated 
in  the  census  at  one  hundred  thousand  asses  by  being  appointed  his  heir,  can 
take  by  a  trust  the  inheritance  left  her.    (G.  2,  274.) 

The  lex  Voconia  was  obsolete  in  the  time  of  Justiniao. 

5.  The  unmarried,  who  by  the  lex  Julia  are  forbidden  to  take  inheritances 
and  legacies,  were  in  old  times  thought  fit  to  take  trusts.  The  childless,  too, 
who  by  the  lex  Papia^  because  they  have  not  children,  lose  half  of  aU  in- 
heritances and  legacies,  were  in  old  times  thought  fit  to  take  trusts  entire. 
But  afterwards  the  SencUus  Consultum  Pegasianum  forbade  them  to  take 
trusts  also  (beyond  a  half),  as  well  as  legacies  and  inheritances.  The  trusts 
were  transferred  to  those  named  in  the  will  that  had  children,  or  if  it  were 
to  turn  out  that  none  had  children,  to  the  People,— as  is  the  law  with  regard 
to  legacies  and  inheritances.     (G.  2,  286.} 
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This  provision  of  the  Ux  Papia  was  repealed  by  Constantine. 

6.  An  "  uncertain  person "  could  receive  a  trust,  but  in  the 
time  of  Justinian  also  directly  by  will. 

Although,  from  the  same  reason,  or  from  a  like  one,  in  old  times,  bequests 
could  be  made  to  an  indeterminate  person,  or  to  a  strange  posthumous  child 
by  a  trust,  and  that  though  he  could  neither  be  appointed  heir  nor  have  a 
legacy  left  him,  by  a  Sena/us  Consultum  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  late 
Emperor  Hadrian  the  same  rule  was  settled  for  trusts  as  for  legacies  and 
inheritances.    (G.  2,  287.) 

In  one  respect  fidcicommiBaum  was  narrower  than  direct  be- 
quests, because  no  tutor  could  be  appointed  by  Jideicommisaum. 
There  was  no  motive  whatever  to  introduce  trusts  for  such  a 
purpose. 

But  although  in  many  parts  of  the  law  trusts  are  more  wide-reaching  than 
direct  bequests,  and  in  some  are  equally  effective,  yet  a  futor  cannot  be 
appointed  by  will  otherwise  than  directly  ;  as  in  this  way,  "  To  my  children 
let  Titius  be  tutor; "  or  thus,  "  To  my  children  I  appoint  {do)  Titius  tutor!* 
By  a  trust  he  cannot  be  appointed.    (G.  2,  289.) 

B.  The  Instruments  Creating  Fidbicommissa. 

I.  A  will.  Although  it  was  by  means  of  codicilli  that  fidei- 
commissa  were  introduced,  yet  once  introduced,  they  were  per- 
mitted equally  in  wills. 

II.  By  letter,  or  even  by  mere  spoken  words  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  a  trust  could  be  imposed.  This  is  stated  to  have 
been  undoubted  law  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian  (A.D.  293). 
(C.  6,  42,  22.)  Both  Paul  and  Ulpian  (Ulp.  Frag.  25,  3)  say  that 
a  trust  might  be  constituted  even  without  words,  by  a  mere 
nod  {nut\i)y  provided  the  person  had  a  capacity  for  making  a 
will.  (D.  32,  1,  21,  pr.)  Regard  was  had  to  the  intention  of 
a  testator,  and  not  to  the  manner  in  which  his  intention  was 
signified. 

III.  Codicilli. — Codicilli  and  Jideicommiasa  drew  their  first 
breath  at  the  same  time,  and  they  were  closely  connected  in 
their  history.  Codicilli  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  ike  Jideicommissaria  heredita^  as  the  informal  will  of 
the  Roman  law.  This  will  appear  from  a  comparison  with  the 
testamentum, 

I.  Comparison  of  codicilli  and  testamentum. 

Before  Augustus'  time,  it  is  agreed,  there  were  no  codiciUi  in  law ;  but 
Lucius  Lentulus,  who  also  began  trusts,  brought  them  in.  For  when  he  was 
on  his  deathbed  in  Africa,  he  wrote  codicilli^  confirmed  by  will,  in  which  he 
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begged  Augustus  by  a  trust  to  do  something.  The  late  Emperor  Augustus 
fulfilled  his  wishes  ;  others  thereafter  followed  his  authority,  and  made  good 
their  trusts  ;  and  Lentulus*  daughter  paid  legacies  she  did  not  owe  at  law. 
Augustus,  it  is  said,  then  called  together  the  men  learned  in  the  law,  and  among 
them  Trebatius,  at  that  time  the  greatest  authority,  and  asked  them  whether 
this  could  be  received,  or  whether  the  use  of  codicilli  was  out  of  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  law.  Trebatius,  it  is  said,  advised  Augustus  what  to 
say, — that  this  was  most  useful  and  needful  to  the  citizens,  because  of  the 
great  and  long  journeys  there  were  among  the  ancients  ;  on  these,  if  a  man 
could  not  make  a  will,  he  might  yet  make  codicilli.  After  this,  when  even 
Labeo  made  codicilli^  no  one  any  longer  doubted  that  codicilli  would  be 
admitted  as  thoroughly  good  at  law.    (J.  2,  25,  pr.) 

1.  Form  of  codicils. 

01  codicilli  a  man  may  make  more  than  one,  and  they  need  no  formalities 
in  drawing  them  up.    (J.  2,  25, 3.) 

This  was  the  main  fact.  There  could  be  onlv  one  valid  will 
— a  foi-mal  document ;  there  might  be  many  codicilli^  and  they 
required  no  solemnities  of  form.  At  first  any  writing  seems  to 
have  been  admitted  as  codicilli^  if  it  showed  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  maker  to  distribute  his  property  on  his  death. 
But  letters  that  merely  promised  to  leave  one's  inheritance, 
or  simply  showed  an  inclination  to  do  so,  did  not  constitute 
codicilli.  There  must  be  a  present  intention  actually  to  be- 
queath. (D.  29,  7,  17.)  Even  w^hen  the  testator  had  in  his 
will  confirmed  by  anticipation  only  such  codicilli  as  should  be 
made  under  his  own  hand  and  seal,  and  the  codicilli  were  neither 
written  by  him  nor  sealed,  they  were,  nevertheless,  quite  valid. 
(D.  29.  7,  6,  1.) 

Constantino  first  made  the  presence  of  witnesses  necessary, 
but  only  when  the  co(/ict7/i  imposed  trusts  on  the  heir  ab  intestate. 
(C.  Th.  4,  4,  1.)  Afterwards  Theodosius  (A.D.  424)  required 
the  presence  of  five  witnesses,  either  invited  for  the  purpose  or 
meeting  by  accident,  all  to  be  present  together,  and  to  sign  as 
witnesses  if  the  codicilli  were  in  writing ;  and  if  the  codicilli 
were  not  in  writing,  then  to  prove  the  wishes  of  the  testator. 
(C.  6, 36,  8,  3.)     Justinian  relaxed  this  rule* 

Trusts  in  their  early  infancy  depend  entirely  on  the  faith  of  the  heirs.  To 
this  they  owe  not  only  their  substance,  but  their  name.  The  late  Emperor 
Augustus,  therefore,  dragged  them  down  to  the  bonds  of  law  ;  and  wc  too 
lately,  striving  to  outdo  that  Emperor,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  case  brought 
before  us  by  that  illustrious  man  Tribonian,  Quaestor  of  our  sacred  palace, 
have  made  a  constitution,  in  which  we  have  arranged  as  follows  : — If  a  te:*- 
tator  has  entrusted  to  the  honour  of  his  heir  the  surrender  either  of  an  inherit- 
ance or  of  some  special  thing,  and  the  fact  cannot  be  plainly  shown  either  by 
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writing  or  by  five  witnesses  (the  statutory  number  recognised  in  trusts),  but 
either  fewer  than  five  or  no  witness  at  all  came  in ;  then  whether  it  is  the 
heir's  father,  or  whoever  else  it  may  be  that  chose  the  heir's  faith,  and  wished 
something  to  be  given  up  by  him,  if  the  heir,  in  the  grip  of  bad  faith,  refuses 
to  fulfil  what  his  faith  is  pledged  to,  and  denies  that  affairs  took  this 
course,  and  if  he  that  takes  under  the  trust  puts  the  heir  to  his  oath 
after  first  taking  the  oath  de  calumnia  (that  he  brings  no  trumped-up 
charge)  himself, — then  he  must  needs  come  under  the  oath  that  he  heard 
nothing  of  the  kind  from  the  testator ;  or  else,  if  he  refuses,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  discharge  the  trust,  whether  general  or  special,  that  so  the  last 
wishes  of  the  testator  entrusted  to  the  heir's  faith  may  not  utterly  perish. 
These  same  rules,  we  have  resolved,  are  to  be  observed  when  something  is 
left  in  like  manner  to  be  given  up  by  a  legatee,  or  by  one  that  takes  under  a 
trust.  If,  then,  he  through  whom  something  has  been  left  admits  indeed 
that  it  has  been  left  through  him,  but  has  recourse  to  legal  subtleties,  he  is 
to  be  compelled  in  any  case  to  discharge  the  trust.    (J.  2,  23,  12.) 

2.  DisheriaoTL — No  person  could  be  properly  disinherited  by 
codicillu 

3.  Legitim, — No  eodidUi  were  void  by  reason  of  their  not 
providing  legitim. 

4.  By  codicilli^  again,  no  one  can  be  appointed  heir  nor  disinherited,  even 
although  they  are  confirmed  by  will.  But  he  that  is  appointed  heir  by  will 
can  be  asked  by  codicilli  to  give  up  the  inheritance  to  another  in  whole  or  in 
part ;  and  this  although  the  codicilli  are  not  confirmed  by  will.    (G.  2,  273.) 

By  codicilliy  again,  an  inheritance  can  neither  be  given  nor  taken  away, 
lest  the  law  of  wills  and  of  codicilli  should  1>e  confounded.  A  disinheritance, 
too,  cannot  therefore  be  made  by  codicilli.  But  though  directly  an  inherit- 
ance cannot  be  thus  given  or  taken  away,  yet  by  a  trust  it  can  be  lawfully 
left  in  codicilli.  By  codicilli  no  condition  can  be  added  to  the  appointment 
of  an  heir,  and  no  substitute  can  be  named  directly.     (J.  2,  25,  2.) 

This  is  the  cardinal  difference  between  a  will  and  codicilli. 
A  will  was  an  instrument  for  the  appointment  of  an  heir.  That 
was  its  essential  function;  all  else  was  unessential  and  col- 
lateral. Codicilli  had  no  validity  unless,  either  by  will  or  ab 
inteatatOy  an  heir  was  in  possession.  It  is  true  that  indirectly, 
by  fideicommiasum^  an  heir  could  practically  be  appointed, 
superseding  even  the  heir  named  in  the  will,  and  as  time  rolled 
on,  the  distinctions  between  the  heres  and  the  fideiconimissarlu.^ 
were  gradually  obliterated;  nevertheless  the  development  of 
the  law  of  inheritance,  and  the  principle  of  its  growth,  are  not 
intelligible  without  comprehending  the  radical  difference  in 
function  between  codicilli  and  wills.  Hence  the  intimate  rela- 
tion between  codicilli  and  fideicommisaa.  The  latter  could  be 
made  by  will,  but  a  will  was  not  essential  to  them ;  whereas 
codicilU  were  useless  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  an  heir 
except  through  the  medium  oi Jideicommissa, 
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5.  As  regards  testamentary  capacity.    No  one  cotild  make 
codicilli  who  could  not  make  a  will,     (D.  29,  7,  6,  3.) 
11.  Codicilli  as  dependent  on  wills. 

1.  Codicilliy  when  there  is  no  will,  impose  a  trust  on  the  heirs 
ab  intestato.  They  are  not  mere  appendices  to  wills,  but  may 
be  quite  independent  of  them,  and  indeed  in  a  sense  rivala 

Besides,  a  man  that  has  made  no  will  may,  when  at  the  point  of  death, 
ask  him  to  whom  he  has  understood  his  goods  will  belong  either  by  statute 
or  by  the  jus  honorarium^  to  give  up  to  some  one  his  inheritance  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  to  give  some  thing,  as  a  farm  or  a  slave.  But  otherwise 
legacies  {legata\  unless  under  a  will,  do  not  take  effect.    (J.  2,  23,  la) 

2.  When  there  is  a  will,  codicilli  may  be  confirmed  or  not  by 
the  will. 

(1.)  Do  codicilli  made  prior  to  the  will  require  to  be  confirmed 
in  the  will  ? 

Not  only  after  his  will  is  made  can  a  man  make  codicilli^  but  even  if  he  is 
dying  intestate  he  can  create  a  trust  by  codicilli.  But  when  codicilli  were 
made  before  the  will  was  made,  Papinian  says  they  could  have  no  force 
unless  confirmed  afterwards  by  the  testator's  special  wishes.  The  late 
Emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus,  however,  declared  by  a  rescript  that, 
under  codicilli  preceding  a  will,  a  thing  left  in  trust  may  be  demanded,  if  it  is 
plain  that  the  man  that  afterwards  made  the  will  had  not  drawn  back  from 
the  wishes  he  expressed  in  the  codicilli.    (J.  2,  25,  i.) 

(2.)  Whether  made  before  or  after  the  will,  codieiUi  are 
regarded  as  a  charge  on  the  testamentary  heirs  alone,  so  that 
if  for  any  reason  the  heirs  named  in  the  will  do  not  t^ke  the 
inheritance,  the  codicilli  fail.  (D.  29,  7,  3,  2.)  Hence,  although 
codicilli  were  not  affected  by  the  subsequent  agnation  of  a 
8UU8  heres  (D.  29,  7,  19),  yet  if  by  that  means  the  will  was 
broken,  the  codicilli  shared  its  fate.     (C.  6,  36,  1.) 

When  there  was  a  will,  the  codicilli  were  treated  as  part  of 
it,  and  therefore  were  held  to  speak  from  the  date  of  the 
will. 

A  slave  belonging  to  the  testator  at  the  time  of  making  his  will,  but  afterwards 
sold  by  him,  cannot  be  directly  manumitted  by  codicilli :  if  the  slave  does  not  belong 
to  the  testator  at  the  time  of  making  the  will,  but  does  at  the  time  of  making  the 
codicilli^  the  slave  can  recover  his  freedom  hy  fideicommissum.     (D.  29,  7»  2,  2.) 

A  person  makes  a  will,  and  afterwards  is  arrogated.  During  this  time  he  makes 
codiciUL  He  is  emancipated,  and  dies.  The  will  is  valid,  but  are  the  eodieiBi  made 
at  a  time  when  the  testamentary  capacity  of  the  testator  was  suspended  ?  Yes, 
because  the  codiciUi  are  read  as  part  of  the  will.     (D.  29,  7,  8,  3.) 

A  testator  makes  a  will  confirming  all  codicilli^  and  afterwards  in  oi|)tivit7 
codiciUi,  He  recovers  his  liberty  and  dies.  The  codiciUi  are  not  valid.  (D.  29, 
7.  7,  pr.) 
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On  a  qnestioii  of  the  solvency  of  Che  testator,  when  slaves  are  alleged  to  have  been 
manumitted  in  fraad  of  creditors  (D.  29,  7,  4  ;  D.  40,  9,  7,  pr.)f  or  when  bequests  are 
made  to  persons  bom  after  the  making  of  the  will,  the  codicUU  are  held  to  speak  from 
the  time  when  they  were  made.    (D.  29,  7,  2,  pr.) 

IIL  Wills  construed  as  codicilli — Clausula  Codicillaris. 

The  existence  of  rival  kinds  of  testamentary  disposition,  and 
rival  forms  of  bequest,  could  not  permanently  endure.  It  is 
the  nature  of  all  such  innovations  as  Augustus  made,  either  to 
be  obliterated  or  to  change  the  established  usage.  The  triumph 
was  destined  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  newer  form  ;  and  the 
most  complete  vindication  of  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  the 
reform  of  Augustus,  was  when  the  will  itself  was  content  to 
gain  vitality  by  being  upheld  as  codicillu  It  became  usual  with 
testators,  in  making  a  will,  to  say  that  if  for  any  reason  the 
instrument  failed  as  a  will,  it  should  be  regarded  as  codicilli 
{pro  codicillis  etiam  id  valere).  (C.  6,  36,  8,  pr.)  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  provision,  however,  an  informal  or  imperfect  will  was 
not  supported  as  codicilU,     (D.  29,  7,  1.) 

The  exact  effect  of  such  a  clause  was  to  enable  the  heirs 
named  in  the  will  to  make  an  election,  whether  they  would 
stand  upon  the  will  or  sue  as  Jideicommissarii,  treating  the 
testator  as  dying  intestate.  Once  they  had  elected,  they  could 
not  alter  their  choice.  (C.  6,  36,  8,  1.)  This  somewhat  narrow 
construction  was  relaxed  by  Theodosius  (a.d.  424)  in  the  case 
where  a  parent  of  either  sex  appointed  a  descendant  within 
the  fourth  degree  of  agnation  or  third  of  cognation.  In  this 
case,  if  the  heirs  sued  on  the  will  and  were  defeated,  they  were 
allowed  to  fall  back  on  the  codicillary  clause,  and  sue  the  heu*s 
ab  intestate  as  Jideicommissarii  heredea.     (C.  6,  36,  8,  2.) 

"This  wiU  I  wish  to  be  valid  in  any  way  it  can,"  was  held  to  bind  the  heirs  ab 
inteatato,  by  way  of  trust.     (D.  28,  1,  29,  1.) 

"  I  wish  this  also  to  take  effect  in  the  room  of  eodicUlu"  This  was  held  to  be 
binding  by  a  rescript  of  Marcus  Antoninus.     (D.  29,  1,  3.) 

"  I,  Lucius  Titius,  have  written  this  my  will  without  the  help  of  any  one  skilled 
in  the  law.  I  have  rather  followed  what  my  mind  lield  rational,  than  striven  after 
an  excessive  and  wretched  nicety.  If  then  I  have  done  anything  irregularly,  or  not  as 
a  skilled  man  would  have  done  it,  the  wish  of  a  man  of  sound  mind  ought  to  be  held  as 
good  as  a  strict  observance  of  legal  forms."  No  one  took  as  heir  under  this  will.  It 
was  held  to  bind  the  honorum  po$ieuore»  ab  intetUUo  by  way  of  trust.     (D.  81, 88, 17.) 

A  testator  appointed  his  daughter  his  sole  heir,  and  if  she  failed  to  take  as  heir, 
appointed  his  grandson  :  he  added,  "  If  neither  my  daughter  nor  grandson  be  heirs,  I 
wish  my  share,  one^half  of  a  farm,  to  belong  to  my  freedmen."  Neither  the  daughter 
nor  grandson  took  under  the  wilL  No  others  were  appointed  heirs  by  the  will ; 
either,  then,  the  gift  to  the  freeJmen  was  void,  or  it  must  be  construed  as  a  trust 
binding  on  the  heirs  ab  inUHato.    In  this  case,  owing  to  the  language  of  tbe  bequest 
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cousin  {propior  sobrino)  (male  or  female), — these  are  a  son  and  daughter 
of  a  great-aunt  or   uncle  on  the  father's  side,   or  on  the  mother's  side. 

0.  3,  6,  5.) 

In  the  sixth  degree  there  are — going  up,  a  great-great-great-great-grand- 
father, a  great-great-great-great-grandmother  ;  coming  down,  a  great-great- 
great-great-grandson,  a  great-great-great-great-granddaughter  ;  going  side- 
ways, a  brother's  or  sister's  great-great-grandson  or  great-great-grand- 
daughter, and  agreeably  thereto,  a  great-great-granduncle  and  aunt  on  the 
father's  side  (that  is,  a  great-great-grandfather's  brother  and  sister),  or  on 
the  mother's  side  (that  is,  a  great-great-grandmother's  brother  and  sister) ; 
and  again,  a  son  or  daughter  of  a  granduncle  or  aunt  on  the  father's  side 
or  mother's  side  ;  and  again,  a  grandson  or  granddaughter  of  the  brother  or 
sister  of  an  uncle  on  the  father's  side  of  a  first  cousin  (male  or  female),  or 
of  the  child  (male  or  female)  of  an  aunt  on  the  father's  side  ;  as  also  second 
cousins  (male  or  female),  the  children,  that  is,  of  the  brother  or  sister  of  an 
uncle  on  the  father's  side,  or  of  first  cousins,  or  of  the  children  of  an  aunt 
on  the  father's  side.    (J.  3,  6,  6.) 

But  since  truth  is  fixed  in  men's  minds  by  the  faith  that  comes  through 
seeing  more  than  through  hearing,  we  have  thought  it  needful,  after 
recounting  the  degrees,  to  have  them  written  out  in  a  book  at  one  view,  that 
by  this  means  youths  may  be  able  not  only  to  use  their  ears,  but  to  look 
closely  with  their  eyes,  and  so  to  gain  a  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
degrees.    (J.  3,  6,  9.)    (See  Table  appended,  taken  from  Theophilus.) 

Paul  (Sent.  4,  11,  7)  observes  that  in  the  ascending  or 
descending  line  the  reckoning  stops  at  the  sixth  degree,  but 
in  the  collateral  line  relationship  is  reckoned  to  the  seventh 
degree. 

Arrangement  of  the  Subject, 

A  man  dies  intestate  if  he  has  not  made  a  will  at  all,  or  if  he  has  made 
it  wrongly,  or  if  the  will  he  had  made  has  been  broken  or  become  null,  or  if 
no  one  is  heir  under  it.    (J.  3,  1,  pr.) 

Taking  the  earliest  and  the  latest  rules  of  intestate  succes- 
sion, we  find  that  they  possessed  extreme  simplicity,  but  were 
founded  upon  a  diametrically  opposite  theory  of  relationship. 
In  both  the  property  went  to  the  family,  but  the  word  "  family " 
meant  a  very  dififerent  thing  in  each  case.  In  the  earliest  times 
the  family  was  based  upon  the  potestae  in  the  most  rigorous 
fashion,  so  that  even  father  and  son,  in  the  absence  of  the 
potestas,  bore  no  relation  to  each  other  in  law  for  the  purpose 
of  succession.  By  the  latest  rules,  which  were  promulgated 
by  Justinian  after  the  Institutes,  the  family  was  recog- 
nised as  formed  by  the  tie  of  blood,  and  although  the  old 
idea  was  not  wholly  extirpated,  it  remained  as  a  mere  insig- 
nificant vestige,  attesting  in  its  shrunken  proportions  sn 
ancient  and  obsolete  system.     The  earliest  rules  date  from  the 
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XII  Tables:  from  that  period,  and  the  establishment  of  the  PrsB- 
torian  jurisdiction,  down  to  the  publication  of  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian,  there  is  a  vast  interval,  covering  the  entire  historic 
period,  during  which  successive  inroads  were  made  on  the 
primitive  law,  all  tending  in  the  direction  of  Justinian's  final 
reform.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  consider  the  law  of  in- 
testate succession  in  three  periods. 

I.  Period  of  the  XII  Tables. 

II.  From  the  establishment  of  the  Prsetor  to  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian. 

III.  Final  reforms  of  Justinian's  Novels. 

First  Period. — The  XII  Tables. 

By  the  XII  Tables  all  persons  capable  of  inheriting  were 
arranged  in  three  groups  or  classes,  in  such  manner  that  no 
person  belonging  to  the  second  class  could  succeed  if  there 
were  any  person  existing  in  the  first  class;  and  no  one  in  the 
third  class,  subject  to  a  single  exception,  while  there  existed 
any  in  the  first  or  second  class.  The  classes  were  respectively 
known  as  sui  heredes^  agnatic  and  gentiles, 

I — Succession  op  Sui  Heredes, 

1.  A  8UU8  herea  is  any  one  that  lived  under  the  potestas  of  the 
deceased,  and  was  by  his  death  released  from  the  potestas. 

The  inheritances  of  intestates  under  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  belong 
first  to  the  sui  heredes,    (J.  3,  1,  i  ;  G.  3,  i,  as  restored.) 

Sui  heredes  are  held  to  be,  as  we  have  said  above,  persons  in  ihtpoiesias 
of  the  man  that  dies  ;  a  son  or  daughter,  for  instance,  a  grandson  or  grand- 
daughter by  a  son,  and  a  great-grandson  or  great-granddaughter  by  a  grand- 
son that  was  himself  the  offspring  of  a  son.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
they  are  descendants  by  birth  or  by  adoption.  (J.  3»  ',  2  ;  G.  3,  2,  as 
restored.) 

A  grandson  or  granddaughter,  however,  and  a  great-grandson  or  great- 
granddaughter,  are  reckoned  among  the  sui  heredes  only  if  the  person  before 
them  has  ceased  to  be  in  the  potestas  of  the  ascendant,  whether  it  is  by  death 
that  this  has  happened  or  in  any  other  way,  as  by  emancipation.  For  if 
during  the  time  at  which  a  man  was  dying  his  son  was  in  potestate^  a  grand- 
son by  that  son  cannot  be  a  suus  heres.  This  must  be  understood  to  be 
said  also  of  the  rest  of  the  descendants  in  order.  (J.  3,  i,  2  B ;  G.  3,  2,  as 
restored.) 

Posthumous  children,  that,  if  they  had  been  born  in  the  ascendant's  life- 
time, would  have  been  in potestate,  are  sui  heredes,  (J.  3,  i|  2  c  ;  G.  3,  4,  as 
restored.) 

:;  G 
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A  child  that  is  born  after  his  grandfather's  death,  but  conceived  m  Vs 
grandfather's  lifetime,  if  his  father  dies,  and  afterwards  his  grandfathers  w.: 
is  abandoned,  becomes  suus  heres.  Evidently,  however,  if  he  were  l>^- 
conceived  and  bom  after  his  grandfather's  death,  then  if  his  father  dies  a:.: 
his  grandfather's  will  is  thereafter  abandoned,  he  is  not  suus  lures  to  hi 
grandfather,  because  he  never  came  into  contact  with  his  father's  faihcr :;. 
any  right  of  kinship.  In  the  same  way  also,  among  the  grandfather- 
descendants,  he  that  an  emancipated  son  had  adopted  is  never  reckonr: 
Moreover,  while  those  persons  are  not  descendants  as  far  as  relates  to  lit 
inheritance,  neither  can  they  seek  bonorum  possessio  as  next  of  kin.  S:- 
much  for  sui  keredes,    (J.  3,  i,  8.) 

The  same  rule  of  law  applies  to  those  on  whose  account  a  case  uncc 
the  /fx  y£/ta  Sentia^  or  under  a  Senatus  Consultum^  is  made  good  after  t*. 
father's  death,  because  they  too,  if  the  case  had  been  made  good  in  the  life 
time  of  the  father,  would  have  been  in  his  potestas,    (G.  3,  5,  as  restored.) 

These  casee  are  stated,  p.  200. 

The  same  must  be  understood  of  the  son  that  after  a  first  or  second  c:r 
veyance  is  manumitted  after  his  father's  death.     (G.  3,  6.; 

To  release  a  mm  from  the  potettat,  be  must  be  mancipated  three  times.  (See  pi  f- 

With  these  must  necessarily  be  reckoned  those  that,  though  not  the  issj' 
of  regular  marriages,  have  yet  been  given  to  the  curiae  of  their  States,  accon 
ing  to  the  tenor  of  the  constitutions  laid  down  to  meet  such  cases  by  fonr-c 
Emperors,  and  thus  obtain  the  rights  of  sui  heredes.  Those,  further,  rau^t  bf 
added  that  are  embraced  in  our  constitutions,  in  which  we  have  ordered  th' 
if  a  man  unites  himself  with  a  woman  to  share  his  life,  not,  in  the  first  instance 
with  the  feelings  of  a  husband,  while  yet  she  is  a  person  he  might  marr)',^:.- 
has  children  by  her  that  he  has  formally  owned  to  be  his,  and  afterwards,  as  • 
feelings  go  further,  enters  into  a  duly  drawn-up  marriage  contract  {nupti^^- 
instrumenta)  with  her,  and  has  sons  or  daughters, — then  not  only  the  childrc: 
born  after  the  dowry,  it  is  settled,  are  lawful  children,  and  in  their  father : 
potestaSy  but  the  earlier  also,  who  have  given  the  later  offspring  the  chance 
of  being  accounted  legitimate.  We  have  resolved,  also,  that  this  shall  hoi- 
good  even  although  no  issue  is  born  after  the  contract  for  dowry  is  fu!/ 
drawn  up,  or  even  though  those  already  born  are  withdrawn  from  this  \\p 
of  day.    (J.  3,  I,  2  A.) 

For  an  account  of  these  modes  of  acquiring  the  fcMUiM^  see  p.  202. 

2.  When  the  question  is  raised,  whether  a  man  can  be  a  suus  heres,  it  ir..  • 
be  asked  of  the  time  at  which  it  is  certain  that  one  died  without  a  will ;  an. 
this  happens  also  when  no  one  is  heir  under  a  will.  On  this  principle,  if  a  sc^:: 
is  disinherited,  and  an  outside  heir  appointed,  and  after  the  son  dies  iv  •-' 
already  certain  that  the  heir  appointed  by  the  Will  will  not  become  heir,  either 
because  he  would  not,  or  because  he  could  not,  then  the  grandson  «-■ 
become  his  grandfather's  heir.  The  reason  is,  that  at  the  time  when  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  paterfamilias  has  died  intestate,  the  grandson  alone  is  foui:^. 
This  is  certain.     (J.  3,  i,  7.) 

For  the  meaning  of  outside  heir  (Ae?'M  extrantus)^  see  j»o<toa. 
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Exceptions.— Sometimes,  although  at  the  time  of  the  ascendant's  death 
the  heir  was  not  inpotestate^  he  yet  becomes  his  suus  heres  :  as  when  a  man 
returns  from  the  enemy  after  his  father's  death.  The  jus  postUminii  does 
this.     (J.  3,  I,  4.)    (See  p.  216.) 

On  the  contrary,  it  may  happen  that  although  a  man  is  in  the  family  of 
the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  will  not  become  suus  heres;  if,  for 
instance,  after  his  death  his  father  is  judged  guilty  of  treason,  and  because 
of  this  his  memory  is  condemned.  For  he  cannot  have  a  suus  hereSy  since 
the  Exchequer  {Ftscus)  is  his  successor.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  in 
strict  law  he  is  suus  keres^  but  ceases  to  be  so.     (J.  3,  i,  5.) 

A  wife  in  the  manus  of  her  husband  Bucceeds  him  as  a 
daughter. 

A  wife,  too,  that  is  tn  manu  of  the  man  that  dies,  is  a  sua  heres;  because 
she  is  in  the  position  of  a  daughter.  A  daughter- in-la^,  again,  that  is  in 
manu  of  the  son,  will  be  a  sua  heres,  because  she  is  in  the  position  of  a 
granddaughter  ;  but  only  if  the  son  ia  whose  manus  she  is  when  the  father 
dies  is  not  in  his  potestas.  The  same  we  shall  say  of  her  also  that  is  in  the 
manus  of  a  grandson,  and  married  to  him. ;  because  she  is  in  the  position  of 
a  great-granddaughter.    (G.  3,  3,  as  restored.) 

3.  Order  of  succession  .a^ong  %vi  heredesy  and  thetr  respective 
shares. 

When  a  son  or  daughter,  and  by  another  son. a  grandson  or  granddaughter 
are  in  existence,  they  are  called  alike  to  the  inheritance  ;  and  the  nearer  in 
degree  does  not  shut  out  the  further  off,  for  it  seemed  fair  that  grandsons 
and  granddaughters  should  succeed  to  their /athefs  place  [and  share].  By 
parity  of  reasoning  also,  if  there  is  a  grandson  or  granddaughter  by  a  son, 
and  by  a  grandson,  a  great-grandson  or  great-^granddaughter,  they  .are  all 
called  at  the  same  time  to  the  inheritance.    {]-  Z^  '>  ^ »  G-  3»  7«) 

Since  it  is  held  that  grandsons  and  granddaughters,  and  also  great-grand- 
sons and  great-granddaughters,  succeed  to  their  parents'  place,  it  seemed  to 
agree  with  this  that  the  inheritance  should  be  portioned  out  by  counting  not 
heads  but  stocks  {fton  in  capita  sed  in  stirpes).  The  result  is  that  a  son  has 
half  the  inheritance,  and  the  Awo  or  more  grandsons  by  another  son  the 
other  half.  Again,  if  there  are  in  existence  grandsons  by  two  sons,  by  the 
one  son  one  perhaps  or  two,  and*  by  the  other  three  perhaps  or  four,  then 
to  the  one  or  the  two  one-half,  belongs,  and  to,  the  three  or  the  four  the 
other  half.    (J-  3>'  ^>  6 ;  Q.  3,  j8^) 

II.— SUCCESSIOV  OF  Agnatl 

If  no  suus  heres,  and  none  of  those  the  Prsetor  or  the  constitutions  call 
among  the  sui  heredes,  is  in  existence,  or  in  any  way  seeks  to  gain  the  inherit- 
ance, then  under  the  statute*  of  the  XII  Tables,  the  inheritance  belongs  to 
the  next  agnate.    (J.  3,  2,  pr^ ;  G,  3,  9.) 

The  words  of  the  XII  Tables  ar^^*'  If  a  man  dies  iBtestate  and  has  no  nnw  Kett^^ 
let  the  nearest  agnatus  have  bis /ami/ta.**  ^    (UIp.  Frag.  26,  1.) 

*  Si  ifUettato  moritur  cut  iuiu  heres  nte  eicit  agnatut  pi'oximu$  famiUam  hcAeto, 
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1,  Who  are  agnates  (affiiati). 

They  are  called  agnates  that  are  allied  by  statutory  kinship.  Statuton-  k  :• 
ship  ijegitima  cognatio)  is  alliance  through  persons  of  the  male  sex.    (G,  3, :: 

Agnates  are,  as  we  have  declared  in  the  first  Book,  kinsfolk  allied  j 
kinship  through  males,  as  if  kinsfolk  through  one  father.     (J.  3,  2,  i.) 

Brothers,  therefore,  bom  of  the  same  father,  are  agnates  to  one  another: 
they  are  also  called  men  of  the  same  blood  {consan^inei) ;  and  it  is  r. : 
required  that  they  should  have  had  the  same  mother  also.  An  undc  on  tt 
father's  side,  again,  is  an  agnate  of  his  brother's  son,  and  that  son  in  ti  - 
of  his  uncle.  In  the  same  number  are  first  cousins  {Jratres  patrueUs\\i' 
sons  begotten,  that  is,  by  two  brothers  ;  they  are  also  called  c^fsso^rini.  I: 
this  way  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  many  degrees  of  agnation.  0*  3t  *< ' 
G.  3,  10.) 

To  adoption  also  the  legal  relation  of  agnates  owes  its  being.  It  cvtv 
for  instance,  between  sons  by  birth  and  those  their  father  has  adopted ;  a".- 
there  is  no  doubt  these  may  properly  be  called  of  the  same  blood.  If,  ^r-  '- 
one  of  the  rest  of  your  agnates— a  brother,  for  instance,  or  uncle,  on  :ri 
father's  side,  or  even  one  in  a  remoter  degree — adopts  somebody,  then. : 
doubt,  between  you  there  is  the  relationship  of  agnates.     (J.  3,  2,  2.) 

The  definitions  in  the  text  are  incomplete.  It  is  tme  that  agnati  are  persons  reU: 
through  males  (not  through  females),  but  it  must  be  added  that  such  persons  sl  ' 
not  have  suffered  a  capt^it  c/rmmuft'o.  (6.3,21.)  This  addition,  however,  mskest:' 
definition  very  clumsy.  It  is,  therefore^  better  to  define  agnati  as  all  persons  tb&i.  - 
their  common  ancestor  had  been  alive,  Would  have  been  living  together  under  i' 
poteHat  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  The  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor  thrr-r: 
females  are  excluded,  because  the  children  of  a  female  are  under  the  potatat  of  y 
husband,  and  not  of  her  father.  Her  children  belong  to  her  husband's  fHmily,s-'- 
not  to  her  father's.  Hence  a  capiiU  deminiUio  is  fatal,  because  it  eztingoi^  '^' 
potntas.     (See  also  p.  193.) 

The  agnati,  like  the  8ui  herecUs,  ate  thus  connected  thrnu: 
subjection  (actual  or  possible)  to  tbe^o^^^^o^  of  the  same  pers^^'-i: 
they  have  both,  so  to  speak,  the  same  centre,  but  they  have  i 
different  circumference.  The  sui  heredes  are  the  nearest  to  t!; 
deceased ;  they  are  those  that  have  been  really  or  in  contempt 
tion  of  law  under  the  poteataa  of  the  deceased ;  the  <ignati  (»f " 
also  sui  heredes)  have  never  actually  been  under  the  pote^ia^ 
one  man,  because  the  common  ancestor  has  not  been  aliv: 
together  with  them. 

2.  It  is  not,  therefore,  who  is  nearest  at  the  time  of  death  that  we  askaf:?' 
but  who  is  nearest  at  the  time  at  which  it  is  certain  that  a  man  has  cje^ 
intestate.  If,  however,  a  man  makes  a  will  before  he  dies,  it  seems  better: 
ask  who  of  the  agnates  is  nearest  at  the  time  at  which  it  is  certain  that  S' 
one  will  become  heir  under  that  will.     (G.  3,  13.) 

The  nearest  agnate  that  is  asked  after,  if  a  man  has  made  no  will  be.*:''^ 
he  dies,  is  the  nearest  at  the  time  when  he  whose  inheritance  is  in  que>t:' 
died.     But  if  he  has  made  a  will  before  he  dies,  the  nearest  that  is  i***'  - 
after  is  the  nearest  at  the  time  at  which  it  first  became  certain  that  no  ^^' 
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would  become  heir  under  the  will.  For  it  is  then  only  that  a  man  can  pro- 
perly be  understood  to  have  died  intestate.  Sometimes  this  is  a  long  time 
in  coming  to  light,  and  in  this  space  of  time  it  often  happens  that  by  the 
death  of  a  still  nearer,  an  agnate  comes  to  be  nearest  that  at  the  death  of  the 
testator  was  not  nearest.     (J.  3,  2,  6.) 

3.  Order  of  succession  among  the  agnates. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  all  the  agnates  at  once  that  the  statute  gives  the 
inheritance,  but  to  those  only  that  are  in  the  nearest  degree  at  the  time  when 
it  first  became  certain  that  a  man  has  died  intestate.     (J.  3,  2,  i  ;  G.  3,  11.) 

In  such  a  right  there  is  no  succession.  If,  therefore,  the  nearest  agnate 
passes  the  inheritance  by,  or  dies  before  entering  on  it,  then  those  that  follow 
can  avail  themselves  of  no  right  under  the  statute.     (G.  3,  12.) 

The  rule  was  considered  harah,  and  waa  altered  hy  the  Praetor.   (J.  3  2,  7. ) 

If  there  are  more  degrees  of  agnates  than  one,  it  is  clearly  the  nearest 
that  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  calls  in.  If,  therefore,  for  instance,  there 
is  a  brother  of  the  deceased,  and  another  brother's  son  or  uncle  on  the 
father's  side,  the  brother  is  preferred.  Although,  too,  the  statute  uses  the 
singular  number  in  calling  in  the  nearest,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  there  are 
more  than  one  of  the  same  degree  all  are  to  be  admitted.  Indeed  "  nearest," 
too,  is  properly  understood  of  more  degrees  than  one ;  and  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  although  there  may  be  only  one  degree  of  agnates,  the  inherit- 
ance will  belong  to  them.     (J.  3,  i,  5.) 

4.  The  agnates  that  succeed  take  equal  shares* 

If  the  deceased  has  a  brother  and  a  brother's  son,  as  may  be  understood 
from  the  above,  the  brother  is  first,  because  he  comes  first  in  degree.  But 
in  the  case  of  sui  heredes  the  law  has  been  differently  interpreted.     (G. 

3^  15.) 

If,  however,  the  deceased  has  no  brother  alive,  but  has  brothers'  children, 

the  inheritance  belongs  to  them  all.    But  a  question  has  been  raised,  whether 

in  case  the  children  chance  to  be  unequal  in  number-^— as  by  one  brother  one 

or  two,  and  by  the  other  three  or  four — the  inheritance  is  to  be  portioned  out 

by  counting  stocks  (as  is  the  rule  of  law  among  mi  heredes)^  or  rather  by 

counting  heads.    It  has,  however,  long  been  the  received  opinion  that  it  must 

be  divided  by  counting  heads.     The  inheritance  will  therefore  be  divided 

into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  persons  on  both  sides,  so  that  each  may 

take  one  part^    (G.  3,  16.) 

III. — Succession  of  Gentiles. 

If  there  is  no  agnate,  the  same  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  calls  the  men  of 
the  gens  to  the  inheritance.  Who  they  are  we  have  related  in  the  first  book 
of  our  Commentaries  ;  and  since  we  have  there  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  whole  law  relating  to  them  has  become  obsolete,  it  is  superfluous 
here,  too,  to  handle  the  subject  more  nicely.    (G.  3,  17.) 

This  succession  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Ulpian.  (Mos.  et  Bom.  Leg. 
Collat  16,  4,  2,  1.) » 

*  "  Si  agtuttut  nee  etdt  gtnixUi  familiam  hahento.^*  (TTlp.  Frag.  26,  1.)  If  there 
is  no  agnate,  let  the  men  of  the  gent  have  the/awtZia. 
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What  ifl  a  gma  t  Who  are  gentiles  t  These  are  qnestions 
upon  which  Gains  probably  threw  light,  but  of  which  we  are 
deprived  by  an  unfortunate  lacuna  in  the  MS.  Cicero  (Top  6) 
gives  the  following  marks  of  *' geiitiles.**  They  are  persons 
bearing  a  common  name  (as  the  gens  Claudia,  the  gens  Cornelia), 
sons  of  freeborn  men,  descendants  of  men  whose  blood  was 
never  tainted  with  slavery,  and  who  have  never  suffered  a  loss 
of  status.  This  definition  is-  purely  negative  except  in  one 
point,  and  that  the  point  upon  which  least  information  was 
necessary  ;  iramely,  that  the  members  of  a  gens  bore  a  common 
name.  According  to  Cicero,  two  classes  could  not  be  members 
of  a  gens ;  (1)  descendants  of  freedmen,  and  (2)  those  that  had 
suffered  a  capitis  deminutio.  This  last  point  equally  characterises 
agnates  and  sui  heredes.  Does  it  suggest  that  there  is  a  relatioo 
between  agnati  and  getitiles,  like  that  between  agnati  and  m 
heredes  ?  May  we  hold  that  just  as  sui  heredes,  descendants  of  a 
living  parent,  are  to  agnatic  descendants  of  a  common  deceased 
ancestor,  so  thene  in  turn  are^  to  gentiles^  descendants  of  a 
common  mythical  ancestor? 

One  fact  must  weigh  heavily.  The  fact'that  gentiles  inherited, 
proves  that  in  the  society  in  which  the  gens  was  a  living  unit. 
there  was  a  deep  organic  connection  between  it  and  that 
patriarchal  constitution  of  the  family  upon  which  the  rights  «'t 
sui  heredes  and  agnati  were  based.  The  right  of  inheritance  is 
the  last  to  be  capriciously  didposed  of,  and  the  manner  of  its 
disposition  is  one  of  the  safest  indications  of  social  structnrt^. 
Doubtless  in  its  development  a  nation  may  outgrow  an  earlier 
law  of  intestate  succession,  and  of  this  the  whole  history  tt 
Roman  law  is  one  prolonged  illustration  ;  but  originally  the 
law  must  have  been  in  harmony  with  the  strongest  forces  iu 
the  social  organisation.  No  explanation  of  the  gens,  therefore, 
can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  which  sees  in  the  gens  ouly  an 
artificially-formed  political  body. 

In  the  time  of  Gains,  although  apparently  not  in  the  age  tf 
Cicero  (De  Orat.  1,  39),  the  claims  of  the  gens  were  extinct^  and 
our  information  regarding  it  is  accordingly  very  meagre.  Witb 
our  present  information  it  is  not  possible  to  construct  np'>n 
evidence  an  entirely  satisfactory  account  of  the  Roman  gen^: 
but  the  institution  of  the  gens  was  not  peculiar  to  Rome ;  it  i'' 
found  in  the  Greek  States,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  wiiIl 
One  thing  appears  quite  certain  :  the  gens  was  not  a  for- 
tuitous or  artificial  concourse  of  individuals  ;  it  had  a  certaii: 
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organic  unity  and  life.  It  had  a  common  worship,  and  the 
object  of  the  worship  was  the  deified  founder  of  the  gens ;  it 
had  also,  in  some  instances  at  least,  a  common  tomb.  It  would 
seem  also  that  the  gens  was  answerable  for  the  debts  of  one  of 
its  members,  and  bound  to  ransom  anj  member  that  fell  into 
captivity.  (Livy,  5,  32  ;  Dion.  Hal.  13,  5.)  Each  gens  also  had 
its  chief,  who  was  at  the  same  time  judge,  priest,  and  military 
leader.  (Dion.  Hal.  2,  7 ;  9,  5.)  It  was  the  assembly  of  the 
gentes  {Comitia  Curiata)  that  sanctioned  arrogation  and  the  early 
form  of  willa  Lastly,  the  very  name  (gens  gignere  genitor) 
implies  the  theory  at  least  of  a  common  descent,  which  theory 
is  strengthened  by  the  members  continuing  to  bear  a  common 
name. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  view,  we  may  accept  as  not  altogether 
improbable  the  theory  advanced  by  M.  De  Coulanges  (La  Cite 
Antique).  He  argues  with  much  plausibility  that  the  gens  is 
simply  the  patriarchal  family  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  earliest 
records  of  Roman  law  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
primogeniture,  and  the  equal  division  of  property  among  the 
sui  heredes;  but,  according  to  M.  De  Coulanges,  the  fact  was 
exactly  the  reverse  in  those  earlier  ages  when  the  family  was 
the  only  body  politic.  The  patriarchal  family  was  based  on 
primogeniture,  and  the  eldest  son  succeeded  to  the  power  ot 
the  father  and  ruled  the  younger.  When,  however,  the 
younger  sons,  on  the  growth  of  the  City,  achieved  their  inde- 
pendence, they  naturally  split  up  into  diflFerent  families,  retain- 
ing a  connection  only  through  common  worship  and  sacrifices 
under  a  chief.  According  to  this  view,  the  members  of  a 
branch  family  were  agnatic  while  the  members  of  the  several 
branches  were  gentiles  to  each  other.  If  this  be  the  correct 
account,  the  succession  of  the  gentiles  is  founded  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  succession  of  the  sui  heredes  and  agnatu  It  is 
based  on  the  potestas  removed  one  degree  further  off.  In  that 
case,  the  intestate  succession  of  the  XII  Tables  may  be 
described  as  consisting  of  three  concentric  but  clearly  dis- 
tinguished circles  round  one  centre — the  potestas.  A  paterfamilias 
dies.  The  first  entitled  to  succeed  are  those  that  actually  were 
under  his  potestas  {sui  heredes).  The  next  are  those  that  are 
descended  from  a  common  (historical)  ancestor  through  males 
(agnati).  If  there  are  none  of  these,  we  take  a  larger  sweep. 
Those  succeed  who,  through  bearing  a  common  name,  worship- 
ping a  common  object  (a  deity  sacrificed  to  by  the  gens  alone), 
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and  owing  to  each  other  mutual  help,  may  plausibly  claim  to 
be  desceudants  of  a  common  ancestor,  who  also  might  have 
exercised  potestas  over  them  all.  If  this  be  so,  it  was  natural 
that  rights  founded  on  the  potestas  by  so  remote  a  connectioD 
should  first  give  way,  centuries  before  the  rights  of  the  agnates. 
This,  at  all  events,  was  the  march  of  event& 

Second  Period.— From  b.o.  366  to  a.d.  543. 

The  principle  of  the  Roman  family  was  the  absolute  supre- 
macy of  its  head.  He  alone  had  legal  rights.  But  the 
tendency  of  Roman  law,  from  the  first  time  we  get  a  glimp&e 
of  it,  was  to  break  down  the  family  autonomy,  and  bring  all  ita 
members  under  the  direct  and  immediate  control  of  the  State. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  State  superseded  and  swallowed  up  the 
sovereignty  of  the  head  of  the  family.  This  movement  implied 
a  steady  process  of  emancipation  of  the  subordinate  members  uf 
the  fiimily  ;  but  that  had  proceeded  a  considerable  way  before  it 
eifected  any  changes  in  the  rules  of  intestate  succession.  The 
old  law  stood  inflexibly  on  the  family  as  constituted  by  the 
poteatas,  and  sternly  disregarded  the  closest  ties  of  blood.  The 
history  of  intestate  succession  is  a  history  of  the  successive 
steps,  generally  forward,  rarely  backward,  in  the  direction  01 
recognising  the  family  as  founded  on  the  tie  of  blood.  The 
work  was  undertaken,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Praetors; 
and  the  instrument  he  employed  was  the  bonoram  possessio, 

BOXORUM  POSSESSIO. 

So  far  as  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  universal  successor  to  a 
deceased  person  are  concerned,  there  was,  as  we  have  seeu 
(p.  744),  no  difference  in  substance  between  hereditas  an<i 
lonorum  posseasio.  A  person  who  obtained  such  a  universal 
succession  by  the  Praetorian  Interdict,  and  not  by  a  petite 
hereditatUy  was  a  honorum  possessor,  whether  his  title  was  de- 
rived solelv  from  the  edict  of  the  Praetor,  or  whether  it  was 
good  also  by  the  jus  civile,  Bonorum  possessio  means  equitable 
or  Prsetorian  inheritance  ;  the  honorum  possessor  is  an  equitable 
or  Praetorian  heir,  as  the  heves  is  a  legal  heir.  Every  heres  was 
entitled  to  ask  for  and  rely  upon  the  equitable  or  Praetoriau 
title,  if  he  thought  fit ;  but,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  edict,  at 
all  events,  it  often  happened  that  the  equitable  excluded  the 
legal  heir. 
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Bonorum  poasessio  is  composed  of  two  words,  which,  in  this 
conjunction,  are  used  in  a  sense  different  from  the  meaning  of 
the  words  taken  separately.  Bona  in  the  law  of  property 
means  corporeal  things  on  the  way  to  become  property  by  the 
operation  of  usucnpio  (p.  263)  ;  but  in  this  connection  means  a 
universal  succession  to  a  deceased  person.  "  Bona  .  .  .  uni- 
versitatis  cujusque  successionem,  qua  succeditur  in  jus  de- 
mortui,  suscipiturque  ejus  rei  commodum  et  incommodum ; 
nam  sive  solvendo  sunt  bona,  sive  non  sunt,  sive  damnum 
habent,  sive  lucrum,  sive  in  corporibus  sunt,  sive  in  actioni- 
bus."  (D.  37,  1,  3,  pr.)  Again,  possessio  is  not  to  be  understood 
in  the  sense  it  bears  in  the  law  of  Property ;  for  it  means  pos- 
session of  a  right,  and  not  of  a  corporeal  object — [est  enim  juris 
magis,  quam  corporis^  possesaio  (D.  37,  1,  3,  1)] — tlie  exact  anti- 
thesis o{  possessio  as  understood  in  the  law  of  Property  (p.  392). 
There  is,  nevertheless,  a  certain  propriety  in  the  phrase  bonorum 
possessio ;  for  it  indicates  the  identity  of  method  by  which  the 
Praetor  reformed  the  law  of  Property  and  the  law  of  Inherit- 
ance. Attention  has  been  already  drawn  (p.  372)  to  the 
similarity  of  objects  and  method  of  the  Praetor  in  amending 
those  departments  of  law.^ 

Those  that  the  Praetor  alone  calls  to  the  inheritance  do  not  become  heirs 
at  strict  law,  for  the  Praetor  cannot  make  an  heir ;  that  can  be  done  only  by  a 
statute  (/ex)y  or  a  like  means  of  settling  the  law  (Juris  constitutio) — a  Senatus 
Consultum,  for  instance,  and  the  imperial  constitutions.      But  when   the 


^  In  altering  the  law  of  Ownership,  the  Prstor  had  two  main  objects  in  view 
— (1)  To  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  too  strict  an  attachment  to  formal  convey- 
ances ;  and  (2)  to  extend  the  enjoyment  of  property  to  ]>er8on6  that  could  not  be 
owners  by  the  civU  law.  The  Frstor  pursued  analogous  objects  in  the  case  of 
Inheritance  ;  partly  he  admitted  a  less  formal  mode  of  executing  a  will,  and  partly 
he  gave  inheritances  to  persons  that  could  not  succeed  according  to  the  old  law  of 
Rome.  The  mode  of  the  Pnetor's  action  is  also  similar.  A  Praetor  could  not 
make  a  heres  as  he  could*  not  give  the  dominium  tat  jure  Quiritium  ;  but  just  as  he 
bestowed  the  practical  enjoyment  of  property  under  the  name  of  possetsioy  so  he 
in  effect  made  heirs  under  the  name  of  bonorum  pouessoret. 

But  while  these  points  sufficiently  attest  an  identity  of  aim  and  method  in  the 
Pnetor*s  action,  there  is  one  notable  point  of  difference.  The  intcrctt  of  a  Prietorian 
owner  [potaesaor)  and  of  a  Prsetorian  heir  {bonorum  ^Msestor)  has  the  same  juridical 
character ;  but  the  investitive  facts  creating  the  interest  are  entirely  different.  A 
chief  element  in  the  title  to  Praetorian  ownership  is  physical  occupation,  and  there- 
fore the  remedies  were  either  to  retain  or  to  recover  possession.  (See  p.  357.)  Practi- 
cally, traditio  was  the  transvestitive  fact  of  Prsetorian,  as  mancipatio  was  of  Quiritarian 
ownership.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  "delivery,"  as  a  mode  of  acquisition, 
was  inapplicable  to  Iiiheritance.  Thus  the  idea  of  "  physical  occupation,"  which  bulkr 
BO  larijely  in  the  law  of  Ownership,  has  no  place  in  the  law  of  Inheritance  ;  on  t^ 
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Praetor  gives  them  bonorum  possession  they  are  settled  in  the  position  of  the 
heirs,  and  are  called  bonorum possessorts.  In  addition,  there  are  also  many 
other  degrees  the  Praetor  has  made  in  giving  bonorum  possession  his  aim 
being  that  no  one  should  die  without  a  successor.  For  the  right  of  coming 
to  take  inheritances  which  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  settled  within  very 
narrow  bounds,  has  been  broadened  greatly  by  the  Praetor  on  the  grounds  of 
goodness  and  fairness  {^ex  bono  et  aequo).    (J.  3,  9,  2  ;  G.  3,  32.) 

A  bonorum  possessor  recovered  the  property  belonging  to  the 
person  whom  he  succeeded  by  the  Interdict  Quorum  Bonorum; 
and  he  could  sue  the  debtors,  and  be  sued  by  the  creditors  of 
the  deceased  by  utiles  actioneSy  in  which  it  was  feigned  that  he 
was  heir.     (D.  43,  2,  2  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  28,15  ;  G.  3,. 81.) 

To  gain  possession,  an-  interdict  called  after  its  first*  words,  ■  quorum 
bonorum^  is  granted  to  the  bonorum  possessor.  Its  force  and  effect  are  this : 
When  bonorum  possessio  has  been  given  to  a  man,  then  this  interdict  binds 
any  actual  possessor  (whether  as  heir  or  as  possessor)  of  goods  so  given  to 
restore  them  to  the  bonorum  possessor.  A  man  possesses  as  heir  when  he 
believes  himself  to  be  the  heir.  He  possesses  as  possessor  when  with  no 
right  at  all  he  is  in  possession  of  property  belonging  to  the  inheritance,  or 
even  of  the  whole  inheritance,  though  he  knows  it  does  not  belong  to  him. 
This  interdict  is  called  for  gaining  possession  {adipiscemiae  possessionis\ 
because  it  is  of  use  to  him  only  that  now  for  the  first  time  tries  to  gain  pos- 
session of  property.  If,  therefore,  a  man  gains  possession  and  then  loses  it, 
this  interdict  is  of  no  use  to  him.    G*  4,  1 5,  3 ;  G«  4,  144.) 

The  terms  of  the  Interdict  were  m  follow: — **Qaonim  Bonomm  ex  edictomeo 
iUi  poeseesio  data  est  quod  de  his  bonis  pro  herede  aot  pro  possessore  possides  pasBkle- 
resve,  si  nihil  usucaptum  asset :  quod  qyidem  dok>  undo  fccisti  uti  desineret  puesidere 
id  iUi  restituas."     (D.  48,  2,  l„pr.) 

contrary,  the  object  of  the  Int&rdiot  Qftorum  jSonoitim  i*  to  ac^ifv  poaseenon.    The 
investitive  facts  of  the  Prietnrian  Inheritance  are  either  an  informal  will  of  a  tcstater 
complying   with  the   requirements  of  the   edict   («ecKful«m  to^u/at),  <»*  a  plaoe  in 
the   Praitorian    scheme    of  intestate  successitm,   and   that  in  two  ways — either  in 
the   absence   of   a  will,   or   by  Pretorian   invalidation   of  a   wiU  {eoinltra  teMai). 
In   each    of    the    three   departments,  Property, .  Contract,  and  •  Inheritance— and 
to  these  will   presently  be  added  Procedure — the  Praetor  had  to^deal  with  simiiar 
evils,  and   he    applied    similar  remedies.       It   is  ^  only  in  .the  case  of   Ownership 
that  the    idea    of    physical    occupation   emerges  •$   and  that  may   be    said,  ia  a 
sense,  to  be  accidental.       The  Prstor,  it  may  without  extravagance  be  suppose^ 
while   establishing    equitable^  ownership^    might    have  adopted  some   other  trans- 
vestitive   fact    than    "  delivery ; "   he    might,    for  instance,    have  taken  a  sealed 
writing  as  his  mode  of  conveyance.     No  doubt  there  were  in  the  circumstances  aader 
which  his  jurisdiction  was  developed  reasons  forr  preferring  "  delivery  ;  ^  but  it  ■ 
completely  to  invert  the  order  of.  ideaa.  to  suggest  that  it  was  out  of  any  suppoeed 
moral  claim  attached  to  physical  occupation  that  the  scheme  of  Inlardioi-PosMSBioB 
took    its  rise.     That  theory  is  shaken  to*  its  foundation  by-  the  fact  that  we  iaA 
in  the  case  of  Inheritance  a  complete  system  of  Praetorian  rights   and    ramedie^ 
exactly  as  in  ownership,  but    to  which  the  idea  of  physical  occupation  is  vboliy 
irrelevant. 
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To  a  bcnorum  possessor  property  does  not  pass  with  full  rights ;  it  becomes 
the  petitioner's  only /W  bonis,  Hi^  ex  Jure  Quiriiium  it  can  become  only 
after  it  is  acquired  by  usucapio,    (G.  3,  80.) 

We  still  have  fictions  of  the  other  sort  in  certain  formulas.  For  instance : 
when  a  man  has  sought  bonorum  possessio  under  the  edict,  he  proceeds  on 
the  fiction  that  he  is  heir.  Now,  it  is  by  the  Praetorian  law,  not  the  statutory, 
that  he  comes  into  the  place  of  the  deceased.  He  has  not,  therefore,  his  direct 
actions,  and  cannot  declare  in  his  intentio  (statement  of  claim)  either  that 
what  was  the  deceased's  is  his,  or  that  what  was  due  to  the  deceased  ought  to 
be  given  him.  By  the  fiction  that  he  is  heir,  therefore,  he  frames  his  i?iientio 
after  this  fashion  ;  for  example  : — "  Let  there  be  2i  judex.  If  Aulus  Agerius," 
the  plaintiff  himself,  that  is,  '*  were  heir  to  Lucius  Titius,  if  then  it  appears 
that  the  farm  in  dispute  ought  to  be  his  ex  jure  Quiriiium^  etc. :  or  if  the 
action  is  against  a  person,  a  like  fiction  is  set  out  first,  and  then  the  intentio 
goes  on  :  "  If,  then;  it  appears  that  Numerius  Negidius  ought  to  give  Aulus 
Agerius  ten  thousand  sesterces.?    (G^  4,  34:) 

Some  writers  assign  a  more  limited  scope  to  the  inter- 
dict Quoitim  Bonoi^m,  and*  consider  that  its  sole  object  was 
to  give  provisional  possession  to  the  claimant,  leaving  the 
question  of  ri^t  to  be  determined  by  a  petitio  hereditatis.  There 
is,  indeed,  one  passage  (C.  8,  2,. 3)  that  seems  to  bear  such  an 
mievjirQidkiiovL  (aecunda  cictione  proprietatis  non  eaelusa).  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  very  clearly  laid'  down  that  no  one  could 
obtain  the  benefit  of  the  ihterc^ct,  who  did  not  prove  that  he 
had  a  good  title  according  to  the  civil  law  or  the  Praetorian 
edict.  (C.  8,  2,  1.)  If  that  be  so,  the  interdict  must  have  been 
a  definitive,  and  not  merely  a  provisional,  remedy. 

The  Digest  mentions  another  remedy  open  to  honorum  pon- 
sessoresj  namely,  aposaessoria  hereditatis  petitio,  (D.  5,  5,  1.)  By 
that  petitio  the  bonorum  posaeesor  could  recover  exactly  what  a 
heres  could  recover  by  the  petitio  hereditatia;  (D.  5,  5,  2.)  What 
the  heir  recovered  was  the  ownership  of  the  objects  sued  for ;  and 
it  would  seem  a  reasonable  inference  that  the  only  purpose  that 
could  be  served  by  giving  a  petitio-  hereditatis  to  a  Praetorian 
heir  (bonorum  possessor)  was  to  enable  hira  at  once  to  obtain  the 
ownership  of  the  property,  instead:  of  proceeding  by  the  inter- 
dict and  waiting  for  usucapio.. 

Agnitio,  In  order  to  establish  a  claim*  as  a  bonomim  possessor^ 
it  was  not  enough  that  a  person  had  a  right  under  the  Praetor's 
edict ;  he  must  show  an  intention  to  assert  his  riglit.  He  must 
do  something  equivalent  to  the  aditio  of  a  heres.  At  first,  there 
was  required  a  formal  application  {ex  parte)  to  the  Praetor.  "  Da 
mihihanc  bonorum  possessionem*^  (Theoph.  ad  J.  3,  9,  12.)  But 
in  the  time  of  Justinian  any  signification  of  an  intention  if 
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claim  as  bonorum  possessor  was  enough.  After  this,  and  not 
before,  the  claimant  could  proceed  upon  the  interdict  Quortun 
Bonorum. 

Former  emperors  have  well  provided  for  this  case  too,  that  no  one  might 
be  anxious  about  demanding  bonorum  possessioj  but  that  if  in  any  way 
whatever,  within  the  appointed  times,  he  has  shown  some  token  of  claiming 
it,  he  may  have  the  full  benefit  thereof.     (J.  3,  9,  12.) 

Since,  therefore,  the  Praetor  had  brought  in  many  forms  of  successions 
and  had  arranged  them  in  order,  and  since  in  each  form  of  succession  often 
several  persons  appear  in  different  degrees,  that  creditors'  actions  might  not 
be  put  off,  but  that  they  might  have  persons  to  summon,  and  that  they  might 
not  lightly  be  put  in  possession  of  the  goods  of  the  deceased,  and  in  that 
way  look  after  themselves,  the  Praetor  appointed  beforehand  a  fixed  time 
for  demanding  bonorum  possessto.  To  descendants,  therefore,  and  ascend- 
ants, both  by  birth  and  by  adoption,  he  gave  to  demand  bonorum  possessto 
the  space  of  a  year,  to  all  others  a  hundred  days.     (J*  3i  9)  9-) 

If  within  this  time  no  one  demands  bonorum  possessto,  his  right  accrues 
to  persons  in  the  same  degree  ;  or  if  there  is  no  one  in  that  degree,  then  to 
the  rest  in  the  order  in  which  the  Prsetor  promises  them  bonorum  possessto 
under  the  edict  on  succession,  exactly  as  if  he  that  went  before  had  not 
been  in  that  number.  If,  however,  any  one  rejects  the  bonorum  possessto 
so  bestowed  on  him,  the  Praetor  does  not  wait  until  the  time  he  appoints 
beforehand  has  run  out,  but  at  once  admits  the  rest  under  the  same  edict. 

In  demanding  bonorum  possessto^  days  he  might  use  {u/i/es)  are  alone 
considered.    (J.  3,  9,  11.) 

Tempus  utiUj  Teviptts  continuum, 

Ttmpus  continuum  is  time  nieasared  in  the  ordinary  way,  includiog  evcrj  day 
between  the  two  dates  in  question. 

Tempua  utile  is  when,  for  some  special  reason,  all  the  days  between  two  given  dates 
are  not  reckoned,  but  some  of  tiiem  are  excluded  from  the  calculation.  Thas,  an 
ascendant  claiming  bonorum  pouetsio  must  apply  within  a  year  ;  but,  as  he  could  not 
apply  on  days  when  the  Prsetor  did  not  sit,  be  was  entitled  to  365  days  of  the  days  on 
which  the  Prsetor  did  sijt,  thus  extending  the  time  to  a  year  and  ahalf  or  more.  In 
like  manner,  it  may  bappea  that  one  of  the  parties  is  temporarily  unabl«  to  i^^pear  in 
applications  that  cannot  be  beard  ex  parte  (i.f.,  in  the  absence  of  the  other  aide),  aa  if 
he  is  a  prisoner  of  war  or  absent  on  the  service  of  the  State,  or  in  prison,  or  detained 
by  stress  of  weather  or  other  cause,  and  be  cannot  api>oint  an  agent ;  in  then  casea, 
utiU  tempua  is  reckoned,  if.,  only  the  times  when  the  application  could  be  made. 
(D.  44,  8,  I.) 

The  cases  in  which  bonorum  possessto  was  allowed  include 
both  testaments  and  iutestacj.  In  eases  of  testament,  the 
Prastor  granted  possession  contra  tabulas,  superseding  the  legal 
heres^  or  secundum  tabulas,  to  the  legal  heres ;  or,  in  the  absence 
of  a  will,  to  the  successors  as  arranged  in  the  Praetorian  edict* 

The  right  of  bonorum  possissio  was  brought  in  by  the  Prsetor  to  am^nd 
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the  old  law.  Not  only  in  regard  to  the  inheritances  of  the  intestate  did 
the  Praetor  in  that  way  amend  the  old  law,  but  in  the  case  of  those  also  that 
made  a  will  before  they  died.     (J.  3,  9,  pr.) 

Sometimes,  however,  it  is  neither  to  amend  nor  to  impugn  the  old  law, 
but  rather  to  confirm  it,  that  he  promises  bonorum  possessio.  For  he  gives 
it  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will  to  those  also  that  have  been  ap- 
pointed heirs  by  a  will  rightly  made  [if  only  the  will  has  been  sealed  with  the 
seals  of  not  less  than  seven  witnesses].  Again,  in  case  of  intestacy,  he  calls 
heredes  sui  and  agnates  to  the  bonorum  possessio,  [In  these  cases  his  boon 
seems  in  this  one  point  only  to  be  of  any  use,  that  he  that  thus  demands 
bonorum  possessio  can  use  the  interdict  beginning  "  QUORUM  Bonorum,'* 
an  interdict  whose  usefulness  we  shall  set  forth  in  its  own  place.]  But  in 
any  case,  even  though  bonorum  possessio  were  removed,  the  inheritance 
belongs  to  them  by  the/i/j  civile,    (J.  3,  9,  i  ;  G.  3,  34.) 

A  seventh  kind  of  possession  has  followed,  which  the  Praetors,  with  the 
best  of  reasons,  introduced.  Last  of  all,  the  edict  promises  bonorum  pos- 
sessio to  those  also  whose  right  to  the  grant  is  included  in  the  provisions  of 
any  statute,  Senatus  Consuiium,  or  constitution.  This  the  Praetor  has  not 
numbered  with  the  bonorum  possessiones  that  come  in  case  of  intestacy,  nor 
with  those  under  wills,  by  any  fixed  law.  But  regarding  it  as  a  last  extra- 
ordinary aid,  he  grants  it,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case,  to 
those  that  come  in  under  statutes,  Senatus  Consulta^  or  constitutions  of  the 
Emperors,  in  virtue  of  some  novel  right ;  and  this  whether  under  a  will  or  in 
case  of  intestacy.    (J.  3,  9,  8.) 


Possession,  due  re  and  cum  re. 

But  often  certain  persons  have  bonorum  possessio  granted  them  in  such  a 
way  that  he  to  whom  it  is  granted  cannot  hold  the  inheritance.  This  is 
called  bonorum  possessio  sine  re  (in  name,  but  not  in  fact).  If,  for  instance, 
a  will  is  rightly  made,  and  the  heir  that  is  appointed  decides  to  take  the 
inheritance,  but  refuses  to  ask  bonorum  possessio  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  will,  and  remains  content  with  being  heir  by  the  jus  civile^  then  none 
the  less  those  that  if  no  will  is  made  are  called  to  the  goods  of  the  intestate 
can  ask  bonorum  possessio.  But  it  is  only  in  name,  not  in  fact,  that  the  in- 
heritance belongs  to  them,  because  the  heir  named  in  the  will  can  make 
himself  master  of  the  inheritance.  The  rule  of  law  is  the  same,  if,  when  an 
intestate  dies,  the  suus  heres  refuses  to  ask  bonorum  possessio,  and  remains 
content  with  his  statutory  right.  For  to  an  agnate  the  bonorum  possessio  is 
open,  but  not  in  fact,  since  the  suus  heres  may  make  himself  master  of  the 
inheritance.  Agreeably  to  this  also,  if  it  is  to  the  agnate  the  inheritance 
belongs  by  the  jus  civile,  and  he  enters  on  the  inheritance,  but  refuses  to 
2l^  bonorum  possessio,  and  accordingly  one  of  the  nearest  kinsfolk  asks  it, 
he  will  have  it,  but  not  in  fact,  for  the  same  reason.  There  are  also  certain 
other  like  cases,  some  of  which  we  have  related  in  an  earlier  part  of  our 
commentaries.    (G.  3,  35-38) 

But  those  that  receive  bonorum  possessio  according  to  the  terms  of  a  will 
that  either  was  not  rightly  made  to  start  with,  or,  if  rightly  made,  was  after- 
wards broken  or  became  null,  if  they  can  in  that  way  obtain  the  inheritance 
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will  have  the  bonorum  possessio  (cum  re)  both  in  name  and  in  fact.  If,  how- 
ever,  the  inheritance  can  be  called  away  from  them,  they  will  have  it  in  name 
but  not  in  fact  {stne  re\     (G.  2,  148.) 

For  if  an  heir  has  been  appointed  according  to  ^<tjus  civile^  either  under 
the  first  or  under  a  later  will,  or  if  there  is  an  heir  by  legal  right  in  case 
of  intestacy,  he  can  call  the  inheritance  away  from  them.  But  if  there  is  no 
other  heir  according  to  they«x  dviUy  they  can  themselves  keep  the  inherit- 
ance if  they  are  in  possession  ;  and  if  not,  they  have  against  those  that  aie 
in  possession  of  the  goods  an  interdict  to  gain  i>ossession  thereof.  Some- 
times, however,  although  there  is  an  heir  appointed  in  the  will  according  to 
theyjyj  civile^  or  determined  by  statute,  the  heirs  appointed  in  the  will  are 
preferred.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  when  the  will  is  not  rightly  made 
merely  because  the  familia  was  not  sold,  or  because  the  testator  did  not 
speak  the  declaratory  words  {nuncupatio).  In  this  case  they  can  defend 
themselves  against  the  heir  by  the  exceptio  doH  malt,    (G.  2,  149.) 

Origin  of  Bonorum  Possessio. 

1m  hcnoTum  poitessio  to  be  traced,  like  the  law  of  possesaioD,  to  the  needs  of 
pertgrini  t  Is  the  law  of  inheritance  an  illustration  of,  or  an  exception  to,  the  role 
that  every  department  of  Koman  law  was  profoundly  affected  by  the  presftnoe  of  a 
large  alien  population  in  Rome  ?  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  connect  the  origin  of  bonorum  postessio  with  the  requirements  of  peregriMi 
Two  facts  seemed  to  discourage  any  such  suggestion.  On  the  one  hand,  as  bonorun 
poueuio  was  the  means  by  which  the  Prstor  modified  the  law  of  testaments  and  of 
intestate  succession  fur  Roman  citizens,  there  appeared  to  be,  without  going  ontside 
the  jut  eiviUf  a  sufficient  vtra  eauta  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  bonorum 
posaetaio.  On  the  other  hand,  although  bonorum  ponestio  is  the  only  means  known 
to  us  whereby  the  Pnetor  could  deal  with  the  property  of  deceased  aliens,  yet  there 
is  no  reference,  so  far  as  known  to  the  author,  in  the  whole  corpus  juris  connecting 
peregrini  in  any  way  with  bonorum  possessio. 

But  further  consideration  leads  to  the  belief  that  these  arguments  are  atmnger  in 
appearance  than  in  reality.  A  good  reason  can  be  given  why,  even  supposing  that 
6onorumpo#«e««io  was  constantly  employed  by  aliens,  no  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
fact  in  the  corpus  juris.  That  work  is  a  collection  of  rules  of  law  ;  but  questioai 
affecting  the  succession  to  a  peregrinus^  whether  he  died  with  or  without  a  will,  were 
questions  of  fact  and  not  of  law.  The  disposition  of  the  property  of  a  deceased  alien 
was  governed  by  the  law  of  the  State  to  which  he  belonged  (UIp.  Frag.  20,  14),  and 
waa  therefore  a  question  of  foreign  law — that  is,  so  far  as  the  Roman  lawyers  were 
concerned,  a  question  of  fact.  The  silence  of  the  jurists  with  regard  to  the  succession 
of  peregrini  is  thus  intelligible,  and  is  quite  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence  to  grant  bunorum  possessio  to  the  heirs  of  deceased 
aliens. 

The  argument  that  the  wants  of  Roman  citizens  were  sufficient  to  explain  tbe 
introduction  of  bonorum  possessio  is  not  conclusive  ;  for  the  facts  would  be  oonsiisteDt 
with  the  supposition  that  6om>ruin  possessio  was  brought  in  first  for  peregrini  and 
afterwards  extended  to  citizens.  This  indeed  appears  to  have  been  actually  wlut 
happened.  It  is  the  opinion  of  several  writers  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  (see  in 
Verrem  11.  lib.  i.  44-46,  quoted  by  Moyle,  p.  457),  bonorum  possessio  waa  granted,  in 
the  case  of  citizens,  only  to  keredeSt  having  a  title  by  the  jus  civUe  ;  awl  that  it  was 
considerably  later  before  the  Prstor  ventured  to  use  bonorum  possessio  as  a  motni  of 
ousting  the  legal  in  favour  of  the  equitable  heir.     If  this  view  be  carreer  H  alaoet 
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proree  that  honcrum  possessio  was  not  introdaced  for  citizens,  inasmneh  as  the  herea 
had  a  oomplete  remedy  by  the  petitio  hereditettU.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
tradition  of  Praetorian  reform  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  introduced  an  Interdict 
(quorum  bonorum)  to  give  effect  to  bonorum  potsessio,  for  the  sake  of  those  who,  with- 
out being  bonorum  pos8f89oreSf  had  ample  means  of  enforcing  their  rights.^ 

This  consideration  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  grant  of  bonoj-um 
postetsiohy  which  the  Prsetor  dispossessed  the  legal  heir.  That  grant  had  no  such  effect. 
1^'rom  the  passages  given  above,  it  appears  that  bonorum  pouettio  might  carry  nothing 
with  it  ($ine  re).  The  legal  heir  was  not  defeated  by  such  a  grant,  but  by  the  denial 
of  his  petUio  hereditcUis.  It  was  only  when  the  Pi-sstor  boldly  permitted  a  bonorum 
pot»e88or  to  set  up  the  plea  of  bad  faith  {exceptio  doli  mali)  against  the  legal  heir,  that 
the  latter  was  deprived  of  his  legal  rights. 

Two  centuries  before  Cicero,  the  Prsetor  Peregrinus  was  appointed,  and  must  have 
had  constant  occasion  to  settle  disputes  in  which  the  succession  to  a  ptregriwu  was 
in  question.  The  probability,  therefore,  is  that  long  before  the  Prsetor  ventured  to 
alter  the  laws  of  inheritance,  the  grant  of  bonorum  postessio  in  the  case  of  aliens  was 
of  common  occurrence ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Praetorian  remedies  were  generally  more 
convenient  than  the  old  procedure,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  even 
heirs-at-law  would  resort  to  the  newer  and  more  beneficial  remedy.  Gains  (3,  84) 
says  that  frequently  the  heret  asked  for  bonorum  poate9$io  for  the  purpose  of  availing 
himself  of  the  interdict  Quorum  Bonoruv,  and  he  promises  to  state  at  a  later  stage 
the  reasons  for  his  preference.  Unluckily  he  does  not  redeem  his  promise,  but  the 
fact  remains  that,  as  might  be  expected,  keredes  did  sometimes  take  out  a  Praetorian 
title,  although  they  had,  as  lieredes,  a  complete  remedy  by  tiiejut  civile. 

If  the  introduction  of  bonorum  posneuio  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  necessities  of  the 
peregrini,  we  can  more  readily  understand  the  toleration  that  was  shown  to  the 
Prstor^B  interference  with  the  laws  of  succession.  Such  interference  was  certainly  an 
extraordinary  stretch  of  equitable  jurisdiction,  though  Niebuhr  goes  too  far  in  asserting 
its  impossibility.  "That  any  magistrate  should  have  been  entitled  to  introduce  rules 
of  succession  tending  to  undermine  those  which  were  established  by  law,  is  a  thing 
so  monstrous,  that  no  man  of  sense  can  deem  it  possible,  if  he  will  only  attempt  to 
conceive  it  in  practice.'*  The  supposition  would  be  monstrous,  if  we  supposed  that 
the  edict  was  introduced  all  at  once  in  the  shape  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian  ;  but  the  final  result  was  reached  by  small  and  almost  imperceptible  steps. 
When  the  Praetor  first  granted  bonorum  poaaetno  of  the  property  of  a  pereffrinu*,  he 
had  no  thought  of  interfering  with  the  civil  law.  Presently  legal  heirs  asked  the  benefit 
of  the  same  procedure,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  be  refused.  By-and- 
by  the  Praetor  granted  this  bonorum  po8$enio  to  cofftitUi,  without  any  intention  of 
depriving  the  legal  heirs,  who  retained  at  first  an  unqualified  right  to  oust  the  bonoi^m 
poueuor.  By  degrees,  in  accordance  with  the  urgent  requirements  of  the  general 
sentiment,  the  Praetor  refused  in  certain  cases  to  allow  the  legal  heir  to  oust  the 
bonoinitm  posaesior.  We  see  the  process  exemplified  in  the  history  of  testaments.  A 
Roman  will  required  to  be  made  by  manciptUio.  A  case  occurred  in  which  a  will  was 
made,  but  through  some  trifling  informality,  the  mancipatio  was  not  eiffeotive.  The 
Praetor  granted  bonorum  postetsio  to  the  heirs  named  in  the  will.  Then  the  heirs  ah 
inteitaio  sued  on  the  ground  that  the  deceased  died  intestate.  The  Prsetor  did  not  at 
first  venture  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights,  unless  they  were  persons  distantiy  related 
to  the  deceased.  From  this  modest  beginning,  what  ultimately  became  the  written 
will  of  the  Roman  law  took  its  rise.     If  this  view  be  correct^  bonoi'um  po^tettio  can 


1  This  reasoning  Is  not  conalaslre  with  those  who  hold  that  bonorum  poisestio  was  originally 
nothing  more  than  the  Interim  possession  given  to  one  of  two  hostile  claimants  in  a  suit  for  an  in- 
heritance; bat  UilB  snggestton  appears  weak  and  Ul-sapporCed. 
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hardly  be  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  confiuing  our  attention  to  tlie  re> 
quirements  of  citisena.  For  them  it  wai  superfluoos.  But  if  we  look  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  peregrinif  a  satisfactory  account  can  be  given  both  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  bonorum  posteano  in  reference  to  citizens ;  and  an  additional  illostra- 
tion  is  afforded  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  law  was  improved  owiDg  to  the 
presence  throughout  Roman  history  of  a  large  alien  population  in  Rome* 

Defects  in  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables, 

Here  end  the  rules  for  the  inheritances  of  frecbom  persons  that  die 
intestate  under  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables.  How  strict  that  law  was,  may 
be  clearly  understood.     (G.  3,  18.) 

The  moment  they  are  emancipated,  descendants  have  no  riglit  to  an 
ascendant's  inheritance  under  that  statute,  because  they  have  ceased  to  be 
sui  herein  s.     (G.  3,  19.) 

The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  if  children  arc  not  in  the  potesias  of  their 
father,  because  although  they  as  well  as  he  have  been  presented  with  Roman 
citizenship,  yet  they  have  not  been  brought  by  the  Emperor  under  their 
father's /£7/^j/«j.    (G.  3,  20.) 

Agnates,  again,  that  have  undergone  capitis  deniinuiioy  are  not  admitted 
under  that  statute  to  the  inheritance ;  because  the  name  of  agnation  is 
destroyed  by  such  a  change  of  status.     (G.  3,  21*) 

Again,  if  the  nearest  agnate  does  not  enter  on  the  inheritance,  the 
following  is  not  admitted  any  the  more  by  the  statutory  rules  of  law. 
(G.  3,  22.) 

All  female  agnates,  again,  that  are  outside  the  degree  of  persons  of  the 
same  blood  {consan^uinet)^  have  no  right  under  the  statute.     (G.  3,  23.) 

And  similarly,  kinsfolk  are  not  admitted  that  are  allied  only  by  a  re> 
lationship  through  persons  of  the  female  sex.  So  far  does  this  go,  that  not 
even  between  a  mother  and  her  son  or  daughter  is  any  right  to  take  an 
inheritance  either  way  open  ;  except,  indeed,  when  by  an  in  manufn 
conventio  the  rights  of  persons  of  the  same  blood  have  been  established 
between  them.     (G.  3,  24.) 

But  these  unfairnesses  in  the  law  have  been  amended  by  the  Praetor's 
edict.    (G.  3,  25.) 

These  defects  (excepting  that  regarding  women  agnates, 
which  was  introduced  after  the  lex  Voconia)  may  be  considered 
as  merely  examples  of  one  defect — namely,  that  the  law  of  the 
XII  Tables  did  not  recognise  the  tie  of  blood.  The  edict  of 
the  Preetor  partly  altered  the  classes  a»  arranged  by  the  XII 
Tables,  and  partly  added  to  them. 

By  the  XII  Tables.  By  the  PretoriMi  Edict 

1.  Sui  Aeredu  correspond  to  1.  Children  (unde  liberi). 

2.  Agnati              ^  2.  Statutory  heirs  (vJide  UgUimt), 
8.  Qentilu             n  3.  Cognates  {unde  eognati), 

4h  Huaband  and  Wife  {ujide  air  dt  luor). 

According  to  the  edict,  no  person  in  groups  2,  3  or  4  could 
succeed  while  there  were  any  in  group  1 ;  none  in  group  3  or  4 
while  there  were  any  in  1  or  2 ;  none  in  4  while  there  were  any 
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in  1,  2  or  3.  It  will  be  expedient  to  keep  this  in  mind  in  trac- 
ing seriatim  the  cases  in  which  cognation^  or  the  tie  of  blood,  was 
admitted  as  a  title  to  succession. 

The  order  in  which  the  several  cases  will  be  examined  is  as 
follows : — 

A.  Fathers  and  Children* 

L  When  the  children  have  heen  emancipated* 

1.  Succession  of  child  to  father. 

2.  ,,  father  to  child. 

II.  When  the  children  have  been  given  in  adoption. 

1.  Suocession  of  child  to  natoral  father. 

2.  „  natural  father  to  child. 

IIL  Succession  of  father  to  children  under  his  pc/tutoM  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Empire. 

B.  Grandfathers  and  GraoddiEdren,  when  the  father  of  the  children  has  been 
emancipated  or  given  in  adoption. 

1.  Suocession  of  grandfather  to  grandchildren. 

2.  „  grandchildren  to  grandfather, 

C.  Mothers  and  Children. 

1.  Succession  of  mothera  to-  children. 

2.  „  children  to  mothers. 

D.  Succession  of  Agnates. 

E.  The  Succession  of  Collateral  Cognates. 

F.  Affinity— Hvsband  and  Wif et 

A.— Fathers  and  Children. 

L — 1.  Succession  of  emancipated  children  to  fathers. 

Emancipated  descendants  have  by  ihejtis  civile  no  rights  of  succession. 
They  are  not  mi  keredes^  since  they  have  ceased  to  be  in  tht  potestas  of  the 
ascendant,  and  there  is  no  other  right  in  which  they  are  called  by  the  statute 
of  the  XII  Tables.  But  the  Praetor,  stirred  up  by  a  sense  of  what  is 
naturally  fair,  gives  them  bonorum  fiossessio  **  unde  liberi^  (for  descendants), 
just  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  ascendant's /^/^j/^u  at  the  time  of  his  death  ; 
and  this  whether  they  are  alone,  or  whether  they  come  in  along  with  sm 
heredes^  If,  therefore,  two  descendants  are  in  being,  one  emancipated  and 
the  other  in  foUstate  at  the  time  of  the  death,  undoubtedly  the  one  in 
potestate  is  sole  heir  by  theyW  civile^  that  is,  he  alone  is  suus  heres.  But 
since  the  emancipated  descendant  is  by  the  Praetor's  boon  admitted  to  a 
share,  the  suus  lures  turns  out  to  be  heir  of  one  share  only.    (J*  3>  '»  9-) 

All  descendants  lacking  in  statutory  rights  he  calls  to  the  inheritance 
just  as  if  they  had  been  in  potestas  of  their  ascendants  at  the  time  of  death ; 
and  that  whether  they  are  alone,  or  whether  sui  heredes  (those,  that  is,  that 
were  in  ^<t  potestas  of  the  father)  come  in  along  with  them.    (G.  3,  26.) 

COLLATio  BoNOBUM. — The  right  of  emancipated  children  was  conditional  on  their 
bringing  into  hotchpot  {fxXLalio  hmwruvCS  their  property,  which  was  reckoned  as  part  of 
the  inheritance,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  it  between  them  and  their  brothers  and 
sisters  living  under  their  father's  poiettat.  This  was  demanded  by  jostice,  for  the 
property  that  the  children  living  under  the  poUttat  would  have  enjoyed  if  they  had 
been  emancipated  was  necessarily  reckoned  as  part  of  the  inheritance.    (D.  87,  6, 1  pr. ; 

3H 
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C.  6,  20,  0.)  The  emandpAted  chtldreii  ware  not  fecinired  to  bring  into  hotdpot 
wliftt  thej  would  have  had  ae  separato  property,  even  if  they  had  oonturaed  under  tbe 
poiettas;  mm,  e.g.,  the  peetUium  ttuirente  and  qwui-eeuirtnae.  Jnstiniaa  enacted  tfaii 
whatever  coald  be  reckoned  for  the  purpoee  of  legitim  (^warta  legiiima)  thoni<i  ^ 
brought  into  hotchpot  (C.  6,  20,  20,  pr.)  In  like  manner  dan^ten  wen  requireii 
to  bring  into  hotchpot  their  dowries.     (C.  6,  20,  8.) 

2,  Succession  of  fathers  to  emancipated  children. 

Papinian  observes  that  the  succession  of  parents  to  children 
stands  on  quite  a  different  footing  from  the  successioD  of 
children  to  parents.  The  claims  of  parents  rest  upon  a  sort  of 
pity,  whereas  it  was  the  natural  right  of  children  to  succeed  to 
their  parents.  (D.  38,  6,  7,  1.)  This  idea  is  easily  explained 
By  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables  an  inheritance  could  not  go  to 
a  father  or  ascendant,  because  a  father  never  could  be  in  the 
potestas  of  his  son,  and  still  less  could  a  grand&ther  be  in  tbe 
potestas  of  his  grandson* 

To  understand  how  a  father  came  to  be  recognised  as  as 
heir  to  his  emancipated  son,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  tk? 
ancient  ceremony  of  emancipation  by  the  triple  sale  and  sub- 
sequent manumission.  That  manumission  was  almost  identical 
in  effect  with  the  manumission  of  a  slave.  The  father  became 
the  patronus  of  his  own  son.  After  the  analogy  of  the  law  that 
gave  a  patron-  the  succession  to  his  freedman  dying  intestattf 
without  children,  the  father  of  an  emancipated  son  was  allovei 
to  succeed  him  in  default  of  children.  Such  were  the  rights  vf 
a  father,  who  had  taken  care  by  a  contract  of  trust  to  secure  I 
himself  the  remancipation  of  the  son  after  the  third  sale,  aci 
thereby  the  manumission.     (Sec  p.  213.) 

If  the  fictitious  purchaser,  whose  aid,  we  have  seen,  ^a? 
necessary  to  effect  the  formal  emancipation,  had  himself  releasei 
the  son,  he  became  his  patron,  and  on  the  death  of  the  so: 
intestate,  without  children,  had  the  right  of  succession  to  th. 
son,  in  preference  even  to  the  natural  father.  To  preveL' 
this  result,  a  contract  (contractus  fiduciae)  was  usually  maJr. 
imder  which  the  fictitious  purchaser  was  compelled  to  remanci- 
pate  the  son  to  his  father.  If  this  were  not  done,  the  manuroittt: 
succeeded  as  patronus ;  but  to  him  the  Pretor  preferred  an.^ 
cognate  within  the  second  degree  (whether  ascendant,  de- 
scendant, or  collateral).  These  were  the  ten  persons  {deca^ 
persofiae)  whose  place  in  the  edict  of  the  Prsetor  came  imme- 
diately after  the  agnate.     (Mos.  et  Rom.  Leg.  Coliat.  16>  9,  t) 

To  the  statutory  succession,  none  the  less,  the  ascendant  loo  Is  c^]ed,tfaa: 
after  making  a  contract  of  Jldua'a  emancipates  a  son  or  dai^|ifeer,  a  gras<^ 
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son  or  granddaughter,  and  so  on.  This,  under  our  constitution,  follows  in 
any  case ;  and  so  emancipations  of  descendants  are  always  presumed  to  be 
made  with  a  contract  of  fiducia.  But  among  the  ancients  lliis  was  not  so, 
unless  the  contract  was  specially  made  before  the  ascendant  manumitted. 

a.  3, 2, 8.) 

These  were  brought  in  by  the  Praetor's  jurisdiction.  We,  however,  who 
pass  by  nothing  without  watchful  care,  but  correct  everything  by  our  con- 
stitutions, have  admitted  the  bonorum  posstssiones  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
the  will,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  the  will  as  necessary  arrangements, 
and  also  those  in  case  of  intestacy  called  ^^unde  iiberi^*  (for  descendants), 
and  "  unde  legitintV^  (for  statutory  successors).    (J.  3,  9,  4.) 

The  one  put  in  the  fifth  place  by  the  Praetor's  edict,  the  **  unde  decern 
personae^^  (for  ten  persons),  we  have  shown,  with  dutiful  aim  and  in  compen- 
dious words,  to  be  superfluous.  The  bonorum  possessio  aforesaid  put  ten 
persons  before  an  outside  manumitter.  Our  constitution  on  the  emanci- 
pation of  descendants  has  granted  all  ascendants  (who  are  at  the  same 
time  the  manumitters)  the  right  to  manumit  under  a  contract  oifiducia;  and 
so  the  very  manumission  involves  this  privilege,  and  the  bonorum  possessio 
just  spoken  of  becomes  superfluous.  We  have  taken  away,  therefore,  the 
fifth  bonorum  possessio  aforesaid,  and  have  reduced  to  its  rank  the  sixth  (as 
it  was  formerly),  making  it  the  fifth— that  which  the  Praetor  promises  the 
nearest  kinsfolk.    G*  3}  9b  5*) 

Under  Juftinian  th«  roocession  to  an  emancipated  bob  was  ai  follows  (C  6, 
5«,  2)  :— 

(1.)  Children  of  deceased. 

(2.)  Brothers  and  sisters  of  deceased. 

(8.)  The  father. 

II.  Children  given  in  adoption. 

1.  Succession  of  children  given  in  adoption  to  their  natural 
father. 

Descendants,  too,  that  are  in  the  family  of  their  adoption  are  called 
in  this  same  degree  to  the  inheritance  of  their  ascendants  by  birth, 
a- 3,  5»3;  G.  3,  31.) 

The  grade  here  referred  io  is  the  third— namely,  the  eognoAi — after  the  Ugyivmi 
and  Hheri,    They  have  been  changed  to  a  new  fsmily,  and  Uiere  subsists  nothing  to 
I  connect  them  with  the  old  except  the  bond  of  cognation. 

But  those  that,  when  emancipated  by  an  ascendant,  have  given  themselves 
I  in  adoption,  are  not  admitted  to  the  goods  of  their  father  by  birth,  as  if 
t  descendants  ;  provided,  that  is,  they  were,  when  he  died,  in  the  family  of 
their  adoption.  If,  however,  in  his  lifetime  they  are  emancipated  by  the 
father  that  adopted  them,  they  are  admitted  to  the  goods  of  their  father  by 
birth,  as  if  he  had  himself  emancipated  them,  and  they  had  never  been  in 
Ifhe  family  of  their  adoption.  Agreeably  to  this  also  they  come  to  be,  so 
far  as  regards  their  father  by  adoption,  in  the  position  of  outsiders.  Bat 
If,  after  the  death  of  their  father  by  birth,  they  are  emancipated  by  the 
Lther  that  adopted  them,  then  so  far  as  regards  the  latter  they  are  in  the 
position  of  outsiders  as  before ;  and  so  far  as  regards  the  goods  of  their 
iscendant  by  birth,  they  do  not  any  the  more  obtain  the  degree  of  descend- 
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ants.  The  reason  why  this  is  held  is,  that  it  was  tmhsr  for  afubcrbr 
adoption  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  say  to  whom  the  goods  of  a  £aber  by 
birth  should  belong,  whether  to  his  descendants  or  to  his  agnates.  0-  3*  ^  '^' 
Sons  by  adoption  have  therefore  less  rights  than  sons  by  birth.  Sons  br 
birth,  if  emancipated,  retain,  by  the  Praetor's  boon,  the  degree  of  descendants, 
although  they  lose  it  by  the  Jus  dviU,  But  adopted  sons,  if  emandpatei 
both  lose  the  degree  of  descendants  by  tfae/Kx  civile^  and  are  not  aided  by 
the  Praetor.  And  rightly ;  for  the  principles  of  the  jus  civiU  cannot  destroy 
natural  rights ;  and  they  cannot,  because  they  cease  to  be  sui  keredes,  cease 
also  to  be  sons  or  daughters,  grandsons  or  granddaughters.  But  adopted 
children,  when  emancipated,  come  to  be  in  the  position  of  outsiders,  because 
the  rights  and  names  of  son  or  daughter  they  have  gained  by  adoption,  tbey 
lose  in  another  way,  under  the  same  jus  civile  j  that  is,  by  emancipatioa 

(J.  3»  «i") 

These  same  rules  are  observed  in  the  bonorum  possession  that  contrary 

to  the  terms  of  the  will  the  Praetor  promises  to  the  descendants  the  ascend- 
ant has  passed  over,  by  neither  appointing  them  heirs,  that  is,  nor  (as  be 
ought)  disinheriting  them.  Those,  indeed,  that  were  in  the  ascendam's 
potestas  at  the  time  of  death,  and  those  that  were  emancipated,  the  Praetoi 
calls  to  this  bonorum  possessio;  but  those  that  were  in  a  family  of  their  ado^ 
tion  during  the  time  at  which  the  ascendant  by  birth  died,  he  repels.  Adopted 
children,  again,  that  have  been  emancipated  by  their  adopted  iather,  e^tn 
by  way  of  intestacy,  much  more  when  contrary  to  the  tenns  of  the  will,  the 
Praetor  refuses  to  admit  to  bis  goods  because  they  cease  to  be  in  the  nomber 
of  his  children.    (J.  3,  i,  12.) 

We  must,  however,  be  warned  that  those  that  are  in  a  family  of  the? 
adoption,  or  that,  after  the  death  of  an  ascendant  by  birth,  have  been  emas- 
cipated  by  an  adopted  father,  if  the  ascendant  by  birth  dies  intestate,  althougb 
they  cannot  be  admitted  by  the  part  of  the  edict  by  which  descendants  ar; 
called  to  the  bonorum  possession  may  yet  be  called  by  .another  part— that, 
namely,  by  which  the  kinsman  of  the  deceased  are  called.  Under  tiu: 
part  they  are  admitted  only  if  no  descendants  that  are  sui  heredes,  '' 
emancipated,  stand  in  the  way,  and  if  there  is  no  agnate  to  come  betvee:^ 
them.  For  the  Praetor  first  calls  the  descendants,  both  sui  keredes  asi 
emancipated,  next  the  statutory  heirs,  and  next  the  nearest  kinsman,  tj 

3,  i»  13) 

All  these  were  the  views  adopted  in  old  times  ;  but  they  have  receive^ 

some  amendment  from  our  constitution  laid  down  in  regard  to  perso:: 

given  in  adoption  to  others  by  the  fathers  to  whom  they  were  bom.    Som: 

cases,  indeed,  we  have  found,  in  which  sons  lost  the  right  of  succeeding  '-' 

their  ascendants  by  birth,  by  reason  of  their  adoption  ;  and  then,  as  ue 

adoption  was  easily  undone  by  emancipation,  were  called  to  succeed  :* 

neither  father.    This,  as  usual,  we  have  corrected  by  writing  a  constitutive- 

in  which  we  have  determined,  that  when  an  ascendant  by  birth  gives  b 

son  to  another  to  be  adopted,  all  the  son's  rights  are  to  be  preserved  untr 

paired,  just  as  if  he  had  still  remained  in  the  potts tas  of  his  fother  by  bir.K 

and  no  adoption  at  all  had  followed.    To  this  there  is,  in  ooe  event,  a: 

exception — he  can,  in  case  of  intestacy,  come  to  succeed  his  adc^ted  father 

But  if  he  makes  a  will,  then,  neither  by  the  jus  civile  nor  by  the  Pneton-' 

law  can  the  adopted  son  follow  up  anything  from  his  inheritaaoe,  aibe: 
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by  claiming  bonorum  possessto  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  will,  or  by 
starting  a  complaint  against  the  will  as  undutiful.  For  no  necessity  is  laid 
on  the  father  by  adoption,  either  to  appoint  him  heir  or  to  disinherit  him, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  tie  of  birth  to  couple  them.  Even  if  a  man  has 
been  adopted  under  the  Senatus  Consultum  Sabinianum  from  among  three 
sons,  he  has  no  rights  ;  for  in  a  case  of  this  sort  no  fourth  share  is  preserved 
to  him,  and  no  action  is  open  to  him  to  follow  it  up.  But  by  our  constitution 
an  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  a  person  that  an  ascendant  by  birth  has 
taken  up  to  be  adopted  ;  for  since  both  rights,  by  birth  as  well  as  by  statute, 
meet  in  such  a  person,  we  have  preserved  the  early  rights  for  such  an 
adoption,  just  as  if  a  paterfamilias  has  given  himself  to  be  adopted  by 
arrogaiio.  All  this  specially,  and  in  detail,  can  be  gathered  from  the  tenor 
of  the  aforesaid  constitution.     Q.  3,  I9  14*) 

The  Senatus  Consultum  ^ibinianum  is  supposed  to  have  been  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  It  provided  that  when  a  man  had  adopted  one  of  three  sons 
living  under  the  potestas  of  their  father,  he  must  leave  to  that  adopted  son  one*fourth 
of  his  goods.  If  he  did  not,  the  son  so  adopted  {ex  tribus  maribus)  coidd  recover  this 
fourth  against  the  heirs  appointed  by  will  (Theoph.  J.  3, 1, 14.)  Why  this  was  con- 
fined to  a  son  adopted  from  among  three  males,  we  are  not  told.  The  Senatus 
Consultum  was  repealed  in  favour  of  the  provisions  introduced  by  Justinian. 

2.  Succession  of  father  to  children  given  in  adoption. 

In  this  case  the  father  was  not  a  manumitter,  therefore  not 
a  patron.  The  probability,  then,  is  that  he  succeeded  only  as 
a  cognate  in  the  thii*d  class,  instead  of  coming  immediately  after 
the  children  of  the  adopted  son.  But  by  Justinian's  constitution, 
adoption  ceased  to  deprive  the  natural  father  of  the  poteatas. 

III.  Succession  of  father  to  children  under  potestas. 

When  children  under  potestas  were  allowed  to  hold  separate 
property  (peculium  castrense  and  quasi  castrense\  the  order  of 
succession  was  as  follows  : — (1)  The  children  of  deceased  ;  (2) 
the  brothers;  and  (3)  the  father  by  virtue  of  his  potestas. 
(J.  2,  12,  pr.) 

As  we  have  seen,  the  next  property  over  which  children 
acquired  some  power,  was  that  which  they  obtained  through 
their  mother  or  her  family  {bona  matema),  when  the  rights  of 
the  paterfamilias  were  confined  to  a  mere  usufruct.  His  rights 
of  succession  were  similarly  restricted  by  Valentinian,  Leo,  and 
Anthemius,  and  Justinian.  (C.  6,  61,  3 ;  C.  6,  61, 4  ;  C.  6, 59, 11.) 
The  order  was  as  follows: — (1)  Children  and  descendants 
of  deceased  son  ;  (2)  brothers  and  sistera  of  the  same  or 
different  fathers ;  and  (3)  the  father  or  other  male  ascendant 
Finally,  when  Justinian  extended  the  rule  at  first  confined  to 
bona  matema  to  all  property  over  which  he  gave  the  father 
only  a  usufruct,  he  enacted  that  the  same  order  of  succession 
should  be  observed.    (C.  6,  61,  6, 1.) 
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B. — Grandfathkbs  axd  GRAXDcmurnKSL 

L  Saoceanon  of  grandchildren  to  giundfatfaera. 

1.  When  the  g^ndson  is  nnder  the  paUsiag  of  his  gnad- 
father,  and  his  own  father  is  emancipated,  no  question  amtf 
children  bom  to  the  emancipated  son  after  the  emancipaticc 
have  a  right  to  sacceed  their  grand&ther.  (D.  38, 6, 5, 1.)  Tbs 
there  is  no  difficnlty  in  regard  to  descendants  throng^  malea 
whether  they  or  their  fathers  were  actually  nnder  the  ;»te«ai 
of  the  ancestor,  or  were  released  from  it 

2.  Grandchildren  through  females  were  at  first  admittci 
simply  as  cognates  in  the  third  degree. 

Antiquity,  in  its  greater  liking  for  those  bom  from  nudes,  used  to  a. 
grandsons  or  granddaughters  descended  from  the  male  sex  only  to  succoc 
as  sui  heredesy  and  preferred  them  to  the  rights  of  agnates.  But  grandsos 
bom  from  daughters,  and  great-grandsons  bom  from  granddaughters,  - 
reckoned  as  mere  kinsmen  ;  and  after  the  line  of  ^pnates  used  to  call  tlxs 
to  succeed  to  a  grandfather  or  great-grandfather  on  the  mother's  side.  7 
to  a  grandmother  or  great-grandmother  on  either  the  father's  side  or  'J^ 
mother's  side.  But  the  former  emperors  could  not  bear  to  leave  such  i 
wrong  against  nature  without  satisfactory  amendment.  The  name,  the^ 
said,  of  grandson  or  great-grandson  is  common  to  both — to  the  descendasi: 
of  females  as  well  as  of  males  ;  they  gave  them,  therefore,  the  same  degrp 
and  order  of  succession.  But  that  there  may  be  something  more  for  tbox' 
that  are  fortified  by  the  vote  not  only  of  nature,  but  of  the  old  law,  the  shart 
of  the  grandsons  or  granddaughters  and  so  on,  of  whom  we  have  spott: 
above,  must,  they  have  held,  be  lessened  a  little.  They  receive,  therefore,! 
third  less  than  their  mother  or  grandmother  would  have  received,  or  tha: 
their  father  or  grandfather  on  either  the  father's  or  the  mother's  side  wouk 
have  received,  when  it  is  a  woman  that  is  dead,  and  whose  inheritance  e 
in  question.  Further,  if  those  enter,  although  they  are  alone,  the  Empcras 
in  no  case  called  in  the  agnates.  Again,  as  the  statute  of  the  XII  TabK 
when  a  son  is  dead,  calls  the  grandsons  or  granddaughters,  or  the  great 
grandsons  and  great-granddaughters,  in  room  of  their  father,  to  succeed  the' 
grandfather,  so  the  imperial  arrangements  call  them  in  room  of  their  moth-' 
or  grandmother,  but  with  their  share  lessened  by  a  third,  as  has  already  bet: 
remarked.    (J.  3,  i,  15.) 

Some  doubt,  however,  still  remained  as  to  the  respective  rights  of  tx 
agnates  and  the  grandsons  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  as  the  agnates  claiinei 
for  themselves  a  fourth  of  the  substance  of  the  deceased  by  authority  ot  ^ 
certain  constitution.  We,  therefore,  have  set  aside  the  constitution  of  whic: 
we  speak  from  our  Code,  and  have  not  allowed  it  to  be  inserted  in  our  Code 
from  that  of  Theodosius.  By  a  constitution  we  have  published,  moreovtr, 
we  have  withdrawn  from  it  all  its  legal  effect,  and  have  enacted  that  «he:> 
such  grandsons  by  a  daughter,  or  great-grandsons  by  a  granddaughter,  ant 
so  on,  survive,  the  agnates  can  claim  for  themselves  no  share  in  the  succes- 
sion to  the  dead.  For  we  would  not  have  those  that  come  in  collatersiy 
preferred  to  descendants  in  the  direct  line  of  rights.    This  constitixtioD,  too. 
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of  ours,  is  by  its  own  strength  to  hold  both  in  former  times  and  now,  so  we 
enact.  As,  however,  in  regard  to  the  respective  rights  of  sons  and  grand- 
sons by  a  son,  antiquity  determined  that  the  inheritance  should  be  por- 
tioned out  by  counting  stocks  not  heads ;  so  in  like  manner  we  order  the  dis- 
tribution to  be  made  between  sons  and  grandsons  by  a  daughter,  or  between 
all  grandsons  and  granddaughters  and  other  persons  successively.  The 
result  is,  that  both  offsprings  obtain  the  portion  of  their  mother  or  father  or 
of  their  grandmother  or  grandfather  without  any  lessening.  If,  perchance, 
on  the  one  side,  there  are  one  or  two,  on  the  other  three  or  four,  then  the  one 
or  two  will  have  one-half,  and  the  other  three  or  four  the  other  half  of  the 
inheritance.    (J.  3,  i,  16.) 

II.  Succession  by  grandfather.  If  a  grandfather  emancipated 
his  grandchild,  he  succeeded  as  quasi-patron;  if  not,  and  the 
child  were  given  in  adoption,  his  riglits,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Justinian,  were  unimpaired.  If  the  child  died  under  the  potestaa, 
the  grandfather  succeeded  to  the  peculium  casirenae  as  owner 
of  it,  and  to  all  the  other  property,  in  the  new  law  of  Justinian 
after  the  child's  father. 

C— Mothers  and  Children. 

L  Succession  of  mothers. 

There  are,  further,  some  degrees  besides  that  the  Praetor  makes  in  giving 
bonarutn  possession  his  aim  being  that  no  one  should  die  without  a  successor. 
Of  these  we  did  not  treat  in  these  Commentaries,  and  that  on  purpose ; 
because  we  have  unfolded  the  whole  law  on  this  subject  in  special  commen* 
taries.    (G.  3,  33,  as  restored.) 

This  only,  therefore,  it  is  enough  to  call  attention  to,  that  although  in 
statutory  inheritances  kinship  alone,  by  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables,  helped 
no  one  to  take  an  inheritance,  so  that  even  a  mother  would  under  the  statute 
have  no  right  at  all  in  the  goods  of  her  children,  unless  by  passing /»  manum 
she  had  obtained  the  rights  due  to  one  of  the  same  blood  ....  after 
her  he  calls  the  sister  of  the  deceased,  if  of  the  same  blood,  and  the  wife 
that  had  passed  into  his  manus,    (G.  3,  33  A,  as  restored.) 

The  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  used  law  so  strict,  and  went  so  far  in  pre- 
ferring those  bom  from  males  and  in  driving  off  those  allied  to  them  by  a 
relationship  through  the  female  sex,  that  not  even  in  the  case  of  a  mother 
on  the  one  hand,  and  her  son  or  daughter  on  the  other,  had  either  any  right 
to  take  an  inheritance  from  the  other.  But  the  Praetors,  on  the  ground  of 
their  nearness  as  kinsfolk,  used  to  call  those  persons  to  the  succession  by  the 
bonorutn  possessio  they  gave  them,  called  unde  cognati  (for  kinsfolk).     (J.  3, 

3i  pr.) 

This  narrowness  of  the  law  was  afterwards  amended.    The  late  Emperor 

Claudius  was  the  first  to  bestow  on  a  mother,  to  comfort  her  for  the  children 

she  had  lost,  their  statutory  inheritance.     (J.  3,  31  I.) 

Thia  was  done  apparently  only  in  a  single  instaDca 

Afterwards,  by  the  Senatus  Consultum  Tertuliianum  (a.d.  158),  passed  in 
the  time  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian,  very  full  provision  was  made  abou^ 
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the  mother's  sad  succession,  but  no  such  succession  was  bestowed  on  the 
grandmother.  The  result  is,  that  a  freebom  mother,  having  the  special  rights 
granted  to  the  mother  of  three  children  {jus  trium  liberorum),  or  a  freed- 
woman  that  has  the  same  rights  because  of  her  four  children,  is  to  be 
admitted  to  the  goods  of  sons  or  daughters  that  have  died  intestate,  and 
that  although  they  are  in  the  potestas  of  an  ascendant,  provided,  of  course, 
that  when  she  is  subject  to  legal  rights  on  the  part  of  another,  that  othei 
orders  her  to  enter.    (J.  3,  3,  2.) 

But  we,  by  a  constitution  placed  in  the  Code  adorned  with  our  name,  have 
thought  right  to  come  to  the  mother's  aid  ;  looking  to  what  nature  demands, 
and  to  the  child-bearing  and  the  risk,  and  to  the  death  that  often  comes  on 
mothers  in  such  a  case.  We  have  held  it,  therefore,  a  wrong  to  natural  affec- 
tion that  a  chance  mishap  should  be  admitted  to  their  hurt.  If  a  freebom 
woman  had  not  bom  three  children,  or  a  freedwoman  four,  she  did  not  de- 
serve to  be  defrauded  of  the  succession  to  her  children.  What  sin  has  she 
done  in  not  bearing  many  children,  but  only  a  few  ?  We  have,  therefore, 
given  full  statutory  rights  to  mothers,  whether  freebom  or  freedwomen, 
although  they  have  not  been  in  labour  with  three  or  four,  but  with  him  onJy 
or  with  her  that  has  been  cut  off  by  death  ;  and  so  they  are  to  be  called  to 
the  statutory  succession  to  their  children.    (J-  3,  3,  40 

But  as  we  have  looked  out  for  the  mothers,  so  they  ought  to  take  thougV^i 
for  their  offspring.  They  are  to  know,  therefore,  that  if  they  have  neglected 
to  ask,  within  a  year,  for  tutores  to  their  children,  either  at  first  or  in  the  room 
of  one  that  has  been  removed  or  excused,  tl^ey  shall  be  repelled  deservedly 
from  succeeding  to  their  children  under  puberty  at  their  death.    (J.  3,  3,  6,; 

Although  it  is  uncertain  who  is  the  father  of  a  son  or  daughter,  its  mother 
can  be  admitted  to  its  goods  under  the  Senatus  Consultum  Tcriullianum. 

a-  3,  3,  7.) 

This  does  not  apply  to  a  child  bom  in  slavery  and  manumitted.  (D.  3S,  1', 
2,2.) 

The  order  of  succession. 

To  the  deceased's  mother  his  descendants  are  preferred  if  they  are  sx 
heredeSy  or  in  the  position  of  such,  whether  they  are  in  the  first  d^^ree  or  ia 
one  more  remote.  Nay,  even  when  it  is  her  own  daughter  that  is  dead,  ber 
son  or  daughter  is  opposed,  under  the  constitutions,  to  the  mother  of  the 
deceased ;  that  is,  the  grandmother.  The  father,  too,  of  both,  but  not  the 
grandfather  or  great-grandfather  also,  is  put  before  the  mother,  when  ^thai 
is)  it  is  between  them  alone  that  the  inheritance  is  in  dispute.  A  brother 
also  of  the  same  blood,  whether  a  son's  child  or  a  daughter's,  shuts  oat  the 
mother;  but  a  sister  of  the  same  blood  was  admitted  equally  mrith  the 
mother.  If,  however,  the  brother  and  sister  were  of  the  same  blood,  and 
the  mother  honoured  by  having  children,  then  the  brother  shuts  oat  the 
mother  ;  but  the  inheritance  was  shared  equally  by  the  brother  and.  sister. 
G.  3»  3i  3-) 

Changes  by  Justinian. 

The  earlier  constitutions  that  searched  out  the  statutory  rights  of  succes> 
sion  in  part  aided  the  mother,  in  part  weighed  her  down.  To  the  entire 
inheritance  they  did  not  call  her,  but  in  certain  cases  took  away  finom  ii^  ^ 
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third,  and  gave  it  to  certain  statutory  persons,  while  in  others  they  did  just 
the  contrary.  We  therefore  thought  it  best  to  take  the  straightforward  and 
simple  way,  to  prefer  the  mother  to  all  statutory  persons,  and  to  allow  her  to 
receive  the  succession  to  her  sons  without  any  deduction.  The  persons  of 
the  brother  and  sister  are,  however,  excepted,  whether  they  are  of  the  same 
blood  or  have  the  rights  of  kinsfolk  only.  As,  therefore,  we  have  put  the 
mother  before  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  order  settled  by  statute,  so,  too, 
we  call  all  brothers  and  sisters,  whether  statutory  or  not,  to  take  inheritances 
at  once.  Provided  always  that  if  there  survive  sisters  alone  (kinswomen  or 
agnates),  and  the  mother  of  the  deceased  man  or  woman,  then  the  mother  is 
to  have  half,  and  all  the  sisters  the  other  half;  but  if  there  survive  the 
mother  and  a  brother,  or  brothers  either  alone  or  with  sisters  as  well,  and 
whether  they  have  statutory  rights  or  those  of  kinsfolk  only,  when  a  man  or 
woman  dies  intestate,  then  the  inheritance  is  to  be  portioned  out  by  counting 
heads  {in  capita),    (J.  3,  3,  5.) 

II.  Succession  of  children  to  mothera     {SenatuB   Conaultum 

Orphitianum,  A.D.  178.) 

On  the  contrary,  again,  the  admission  of  children  to  the  goods  of  their 
intestate  mothers  was  brought  about  by  the  Senaius  Consultum  Orphitianum^ 
passed  in  the  consulship  of  Orphitus  and  Rufus,  in  the  time  of  the  late 
Emperor  Marcus.  By  it  the  statutory  inheritance  was  given  both  to  the  son 
and  to  the  daughter,  even  although  subjected  to  the  power  of  another ;  and 
they  are  preferred  both  to  those  of  the  same  blood  and  to  the  agnates  of  their 
deceased  mother.    (J.  3,  4,  pr.) 

Last  of  all,  we  must  know  that  even  children  begotten  of  a  mother  that  is 
a  public  woman  are  admitted  to  the  mother's  inheritance  under  this  Senatus 
Consultum.    (J.  3,  4,  3.) 

We  must  know,  too,  that  successions  of  this  sort  bestowed  by  the  Senatus 
Consulta  Teriullianum  and  Orphitianum  are  not  destroyed  by  capitis  demi" 
nutio.  The  rule  is  that  new  statutory  inheritances  are  not  ruined  by  capitis 
deminutio^  but  those  only  that  are  bestowed  under  the  statute  of  the  XII 
Tables.    (J.  3,  4,  2.) 

Capitis  demiwutio  affects  agnation  only.  The  statute,  therefore,  ranks  the  heirs 
with  cognates,  while  giving  them  a  preference  to  certain  agnates. 

III.  Succession  of  grandchildren  to  grandmother. 

Under  this  Senatus  Consultum  grandsons  were  not  called  to  succeed  to 
a  grandmother  by  statutory  right.  Afterwards  this  was  amended  by  the 
imperial  constitutions,  so  that,  like  sons  and  daughters,  grandsons  and 
granddaughters  too  should  be  called.    (J.  3,  4,  i.) 

D. — The  Succession  op  Agnates. 

Gains  points  out  several  defects  in  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables 
in  regard  to  the  succession  of  the  agnati. 

Agnates  that  have  undergone  capitis  deminutio  the  Prsetor  calls — not  in 
the  second  degree  after  sui  heredes;  not,  that  is,  in  the  degree  in  which  by 
statute  they  would  be  called  if  they  had  not  undergone  capitis  deminutio; — 
but  in  the  third  degree,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  near  relations.  Their 
statutory  rights,  indeed,  they  have  lost  by  their  capitis  deminutio^  but  t>' 
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ii.f  n^.r.t  M  as  ai^sase  xstBBpaared.  lie  v2  he  ^■fciwrf,  M-fcwuftjh  kc  a  ::  « 

1^/^  hM  »ic  to  be 

the  Vf9f,/ff  m  !be  th;rd  ^/tunt.    'J,  s  >  i- 

1,  EmaiKripated  hrAhen  or  sLftei*  vcre  exempted  finm 


To  *hff  fh«re  if  one  exception  os!f.  A  brodher 
tm:mriy:iaM^  b.t  not  tlunr  descendants,  are  bf  the  lex 
aU^X  ^i*^  brr^h^rf  whose  ri^ts  ate  ftiHy  establi! 
i(a*fnory  inhentaoce  of  a  brother  or  a  sister.  Thef  do  not; 
e^l'j^l  fthareft ;  but  there  is  a  certain  deductiao,  as  maf  be  easflr  salhezed 
from  the  words  of  the  coostrtmion  itsell  But  to  other  agnaiff^  of  a  lover 
d/t;;re^,  although  these  have  not  nodergooe  capiiis  dewnwmii^^  tbcj  are  pce- 
(trrtdf  and  beyond  a  dcmbt  to  kinsfolk.    U-  3»  S*  >-i 

Tbk  kMT  VM  fMMMd  A.D.  $03^  Md  appHad  bott  to  thcM  out  off  the  jufnTn  ne- 
«Mi4ing  th/jM  tuifW  it,  and  (o  thoae  in  the  peiaiaB  eufcrfdlBc  thoae  ooi  of  it,  aiki  h 
reqolrtd  eoiMicipftted  hrotliefs  raeoMdiiig  with  ihtme  hi  ftU^mM  to  brin^  tkir 
mrp^MU  pf'/pcHjr  into  botebpoL  (C.  6,  58,  11.)  JartimMi  (A.D.  532)  oheerrei  tbit 
a  d//nht  ba^l  mritum  m  to  tba  rival  clainM  of  broihen  end  swCeta  and  the  Catbo'  d 
tbe  iU)ti9imtif  whu:h  (Umbi  be  reaolred  by  enacting  thai  the  father  ahovld  haret 
umfnict,  and  the  brotbers  and  siaters  the  corpus,  of  the  property  off  the  deceasfA 
(C.  6,  OH,  13.) 

2,  Disabilities  of  women  agnates. 

So  far  as  women  are  concerned  in  this  branch  of  the  law,  one  view  is  held 
with  reK^rd  to  taking  their  inheritances,  another  with  regard  to  their  taking 
otherV  inheritances.  Women's  inheritances  come  back  to  us  by  the  right  of 
agnation,  ju«it  as  do  men's  ;  but  our  inheritances  do  not  belong  to  women 
out«iide  the  degree  of  persons  of  the  same  blood  {consanguinet),  A  sister, 
therefore,  is  statutory  heir  to  a  brother  or  sister  ;  but  an  aunt  on  the  father's 
side,  and  a  brother's  daughter,  cannot  be  statutory  heirs.  A  mother,  too,  or 
stepmother,  that  by  passing  in  manum  has  gained  at  our  father's  hands  a 
daughter's  rights,  stands  to  us  in  the  position  of  a  sister.    (G.  3,  14.) 

Thli  ditablllty  was  not  imposed  by  the  XII  Tables,  bat  was  ertabliabed  by  the 
juriaconiiulta,  who  thought  that  inasmuch  aa  the  lex  Voeonia  imposed  a  limit  to  th« 
appointment  of  women  as  heirs,  there  ought  to  be  similar  restrictions  on  their  snoce^- 
sion  to  ponions  dying  Intestate.     (Paul,  Sent.  4,  8,  22.) 

Female  agnntcs  that  are  outside  the  degree  of  persons  of  the  same  blood 
are  called  in  the  third  degree  ;  that  is,  if  there  is  neither  a  suusher^snoi  any 
agnate.    ((J.  3,  29.) 

Hut  among  males,  by  the  right  of  agnation,  an  inheritance  may  be  taken 

either  by  those  or  from  those  even  in  the  most  remote  degree.  As  for  women, 

however,  it  was  held  that  they  could  take  an  inheritance  only  by  the  right  oi 

sameness  of  blood,  and  therefore  if  they  were  sisters,  but  not  if  they  were 

^nher  off* :  while  males  would  be  admitted  to  the  inheritances  of  women 

if  they  were  in  the  most  remote  degree.    On  this  ground  the  bherit- 
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ance  of  your  brother's  daoghter,  or  of  the  daughter  of  your  uncle  or  aunt  on 
the  father's  side,  belonged  to  you  ;  but  yours  did  not  belong  to  them.  This 
was  so  settled  because  it  seemed  more  advantageous  that  rights  should  be 
so  settled  as  that  inheritances  should  for  the  most  part  meet  and  flow  to 
males.    (J.  3,  2,  3.) 

Undoubtedly  it  was  unfair  that  they  should  be  altogether  repelled  as 
if  outsiders.  The  Praetor,  therefore,  used  to  admit  them  to  bonorum  pos- 
sissio  by  the  part  of  his  edict  in  which  he  promises  this  on  account  of  near 
relationship.  Under  this  they  are  admitted,  however,  only  if  there  is  no 
agnate  and  no  nearer  kinsman  to  come  in  before  them.    (J.  3,  2,  3.} 

This  the  statute  of  the  XII  tables  did  not  in  any  way  bring  in.  It 
embraced  simplicity,  which  the  statutes  love,  and  called  in  like  manner  all 
agnates,  whether  men  or  women,  of  whatever  degree,  just  like  sui  heredes^ 
to  succeed  to  one  another.  But  the  jurisprudence  of  an  intermediate  time, 
later  than  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  yet  earlier  than  the  imperial 
arrangements,  with  a  certain  curious  subtlety  brought  in  the  distinction 
aforesaid,  and  repelled  women  altogether  from  succeeding  to  agnates,  while 
every  other  form  of  succession  was  unknown.  But  afterwards  the  Prsetors, 
step  by  step  setting  right  the  harshness  of  the  jus  civile^  or  filling  up  what 
was  wanting  with  a  humane  design,  added  another  degree  to  their  edicts,  and 
brought  in  the  line  of  kinsfolk  on  account  of  their  near  relationship.  Thus 
they  aided  women  by  the  bonorum  possession  and  promised  them  that  form 
of  it  called  unde  cognati  (for  kinsfolk).    (J.  3,  2,  3  A.) 

We,  however,  follow  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables,  and  preserve  its  traces 
in  this  respect.  We  praise  the  Praetors,  indeed,  for  their  humanity ;  but 
we  do  not  find  that  their  remedy  fully  meets  the  case.  Why,  indeed,  when 
they  meet  in  one  and  the  same  degree  by  birth,  and  when  the  titles  by 
agnation  are  settled  with  impartial  balance  alike  for  males  and  for  females, 
were  males  allowed  to  come  in  and  succeed  to  all  agnates,  while  of  the  female 
agnates  to  none  at  all  except  to  a  sister  only  was  a  way  open  to  enter  upon 
the  succession  to  agnates  ?  Everything,  therefore,  we  have  brought  back  in 
full,  and  have  made  precisely  the  same  arrangements  as  were  laid  down  by  the 
XII  Tables.  By  our  constitution,  then,  we  have  enacted  that  all  statutory 
heirs — descendants,  that  is,  through  males,  whether  men  or  women — are  to 
be  called  in  like  manner  to  the  rights  of  statutory  succession  in  case  of  in- 
testacy, according  to  the  privilege  of  their  degree ;  and  that  women  are  not 
to  be  shut  out  because  they  have  not,  like  sisters,  the  rights  due  to  same- 
ness of  blood.     (J.  3,  2,  3  B.) 

This  addition,  too,  we  have  thought  fit  to  make  to  our  constitution  ;  one 
degree  only  we  have  transferred  from  the  right   of  kinship   to  statutory 
succession.     Not  only,  therefore,  a  brother's  son  and  daughter,  according  to 
what  we  have  just  determined,  are  to  be  called  to  succeed  to  their  uncle  on 
the  father's  side,  but  the  son  and  daughter  also  of  a  sister  of  the  same  blood, 
or  of  a  sister  by  the  same  mother — alone,  however,  and  not  accompanied  by 
the  persons  that  follow  next — are  to  come  to  the  rights  of  their  uncle  on  the 
mother's  side.     If,  then,  a  man  dies  that  is  uncle  on  the  father's  side  to  his 
brother's  sons,  and  uncle  on  the  mother's  side  to  his  sister's  children 
both  sides  alike  they  will  succeed  to  him  just  as  if  all  were  descende(^ 
males,  and  came  by  statutory  right.     It  is  taken  for  granted,  of  cour 
the  brother  and  sister  are  not  still  alive.     If  they  come  first  and  ar 
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succession,  the  other  degrees  remain  altogether  set  aside,  since  the  inhent- 
ance  is  to  be  divided  not  by  stocks  but  by  counting  heads.    Q.  3,  2,  4.) 

3.  ConsaDguiDeous  relatives — 1.«.,  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
same  father,  whether  of  the  same  mother  or  not  (Ulp.  Frag. 
26,  1) — were  preferred  to  other  agnates  of  equal  proximity  to 
the  deceased.  (D.  38,  16, 1,  9.)  This  is,  however,  only  a  pre- 
ference (to  grandfathers,  and)  uterine  brothers  and  sisters, 
i.e.,  those  having  the  same  mother,  but  not  the  same  father. 

4.  Peculiarity  as  to  succession  of  agnati. 

The  rule  of  law  is  the  same,  as  some  think,  in  the  case  of  the  agnate  that, 
when  the  nearest  agnate  passes  by  the  inheritance,  is  none  the  more  admitted 
by  statutory  right.  There  are  others,  however,  that  think  he  is  called  in  the 
same  degree  by  the  Praetor  in  which  by  statute  the  inheritance  is  given  to 
the  agnates.    (G.  3,  28.) 

It  was  held,  moreover,  that  in  that  way  of  taking  inheritances  there  was 
no  succession  ;  that  is,  that  although  the  nearest  agnate,  who,  according  to 
what  we  have  said,  is  called  to  the  inheritance,  either  despises  the  inheritance 
or  before  entry  dies,  those  that  come  next  are  none  the  more  admitted  br 
statutory  right.  This  again  the  Praetors  corrected,  but  their  law  was  incom- 
plete.  They  did  not  leave  them  entirely  without  a  help,  but  they  called  them 
in  their  order  as  kinsmen,  taking  for  granted  their  rights  as  agnates  were 
wholly  shut  off  from  them.  But  we,  in  our  desire  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting  to  make  the  law  as  complete  as  possible,  by  our  constitution  that  at 
the  promptings  of  humanity  we  have  put  forth  on  the  rights  of  patrons,  have 
enacted  that  the  succession  to  the  inheritances  of  agnates  must  not  be  denied 
them.  It  was,  indeed,  sufficiently  absurd  that  what  was  opened  to  kinsfolk 
by  the  Praetor  should  remain  shut  to  agnates,  especially  since  in  regard  to 
the  burden  of  acting  as  tutores^  when  the  first  degree  failed,  the  next  came 
in  ;  and  what  held  good  in  the  case  of  a  burden,  was  not  allowed  in  the  case 
of  gain.    (J.  3,  2,  7-) 

V. — Collateral  CJognates. 
1.  Position  of  the  blood  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  cases  of  bonorum  possessio  that  arise  under  a  will  are  these : — First, 
that  which  is  given  the  children  that  are  passed  over ;  this  is  called  contra 
tabulas  (contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  will).  Second,  that  which  the  Pnetor 
promises  to  all  legally-appointed  heirs ;  it  is  called,  therefore,  secundum 
tabulcts  (according  to  the  terms  of  the  will).  After  he  spoke  first  about  wills 
he  passed  on  to  cases  of  intestacy. 

(i.)  He  gives  to  sui  heredcs,  and  those  that  under  the  Praetor's  edict  are 
reckoned  along  with  these,  bonorum  possessio;  this  is  called  unde  liberi  (for 
descendants). 

(2.)  To  statutory  heirs  (Unde  legitimi), 

(3.)  To  the  ten  persons  he  preferred  to  an  outside  manumitter  {Undt 

decern  personae\  namely  these : — The  father,  the  mother,  the  grandfather, 

'e  grandmother,  both  on  the  father's  side  and  on  the  mother's  side ;  the 

also,  the  daughter,  the  grandson,  the  granddaughter,  both  by  a  son  and 
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by  a  daughter ;  the  brother,  the  sister,  whether  of  the  same  blood  or  by 
the  same  mother. 

(4.)  To  the  nearest  kinsfolk  {Unde  cof^natt). 

(5.)  To  some  one  as  belonging  to  that  household  (Turn  quern  ex  familia), 

(6.)  To  the  patron  (male  or  female),  and  their  descendants  and  ascendants 
(Unde  liberi patroni pcUrofuuque  etparentes  eorum), 

(7.)  To  the  husband  and  wife  {Unde  vir  et  uxor), 

(8.)  To  the  manumitter's  kinsfolk  ( Unde  cognati  manumissoris).  (J.  3, 9, 3.) 

In  this  Table,  N08.  5,  6,  8  belong  solely  to  the  succession  of 
freedmen,  and  No.  3  has  been  already  explained.  Hence  the 
cognates  take  the  third  rank. 

After  the  sui  keredes  and  those  that  the  Praetor  and  the  constitutions  call 
among  them,  and  after  the  statutory  heirs  (among  whom  are  reckoned  the 
agnates  and  those  raised  up  to  their  position  both  by  the  Senatus  Consulta 
above  named,  and  by  our  constitution),  the  Praetor  calls  the  nearest  kinsmen. 

G-  3,  5i  pr.) 

In  the  same  degree  are  called  also  those  persons  that  are  united  through 

females.    (G.  3,  30.) 

Those  kinsmen,  too,  that  are  allied  through  females  collaterally,  the 
Praetor  calls  to  the  succession  in  the  third  degree,  on  account  of  near  rela- 
tionship.   (J.  3,  5,  2.) 

Preference  of  agnates. 

If  the  sui  keredes  are  out  of  the  way,  and  those  that  we  have  said  are 
called  among  them,  an  agnate  that  has  his  right  as  such  unimpaired, 
although  in  a  very  remote  degree,  is  for  the  most  part  preferred  to  a  nearer 
kinsman.  Thus  the  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  an  uncle  on  the  father's 
side  is  preferred  to  an  uncle  or  aunt  on  the  mother's  side.  Whenever, 
therefore,  we  say  either  that  he  is  preferred  that  holds  the  nearer  degree  of 
kinship,  or  that  those  are  called  equally  that  are  kinsmen,  it  must  always 
be  understood  that  in  these  cases  there  is  no  one  to  be  preferred,  either  by 
the  rights  of  sui  keredes  and  those  that  come  among  them,  or  by  the  rights 
of  agnates,  according  to  what  we  have  laid  down.  A  brother  and  sister  that 
have  been  emancipated  are,  however,  exceptions  ;  for  they  are  called  to  suc- 
ceed to  brothers  or  sisters  ;  and  even  although  they  have  undergone  capitis 
deminuHo,  they  are  yet  preferred  to  the  other  agnates  of  a  degree  further  off. 
G-  3i  6,  12.) 

In  ite  Btriot  use,  the  term  WMangvLxnitai  is  applied  only  to  children  that  had 
the  Mme  father.  (D.  88,  16,  1,  10.)  But  it  is  sometimes  used  for  persons  simply 
related  hy  blood. 

Persons  adopted  into  a  family  were  considered  to  be  of  the  same  blood  {^ionMonk' 
yutiMi)  as  those  under  the  poUitas  of  the  deceased,  or  his  posthumous  children. 
(0.  88,  le,  1,  11.) 

2.  The  tie  of  cognation  is  not  dependent  on  the  legal  char- 
acter of  the  union  by  which  it  has  been  formed. 

Children  begotten  by  a  mother  that  is  a  public  woman  have  no  agnate. 
This  is  plain,  for  agnation  turns  on  the  father,  kinship  on  the  mother,  p' 
such  children  are  understood  to  have  no  father.    On  the  same  princr 
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appears  that  they  cannot  even  be  of  the  same  blood  as  one  another ;  for 
sameness  of  blood  (consanguinitas)  is  a  form  of  agnation.  They  are  there- 
fore only  kinsfolk  to  one  another,  just  as  they  are  to  their  mother's  kinsfolk. 
All  such  persons  may  avail  themselves  of  bonorum  possessio  under  that  pan 
of  the  edict  in  which  kinsfolk  are  called  on  account  of  their  near  relatioih 

ship,    a-  3»  5,  4-) 

This  is  certain,  that  to  kinship  between  slaves,  that  part  of  the  edict  in 
which  bonorum  possessio  on  account  of  near  relationship  is  promised,  does 
not  apply,  for  no  ancient  law  took  such  kinship  into  account.  But  by  a  con- 
stitution of  ours,  made  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  patrons  (a  branch  of  law, 
even  up  to  our  time,  dark  enough,  and  full  of  clouds,  and  on  every  hand  con- 
fused), we,  prompted  by  humanity,  have  made  this  concession  : — If  a  man 
settled  in  such  a  union  as  a  slave  can  form  {servile  consortium)  has  a  child  or 
children,  either  by  a  free  woman  or  by  a  woman  in  the  position  of  a  slave ; 
or  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  slavewoman  has  by  a  freeman,  or  by  a  slave,  chil- 
dren of  whichever  sex  ;  and  if  now  the  parents  come  to  be  free,  and  the  chil- 
dren that  are  born  of  a  slave's  womb  have  earned  their  freedom,  or  in  case  the 
women  were  free,  and  the  men  while  in  slavery  had  them,  and  they  afterwards 
came  to  be  free, — then  all  the  children  are  to  succeed  to  their  father  or  mother, 
and  the  rights  of  patrons  in  this  respect  are  to  lie  dormant  These  children, 
indeed,  we  have  called  to  succeed  not  only  to  their  ascendants,  but  also  each 
to  the  other.  And  under  that  statute  we  call  them  specially,  so  that  whether 
these  alone  are  to  be  found  that  have  been  bom  in  slavery,  and  have  after- 
wards been  manumitted,  or  whether  they  come  in  along  with  others  that  have 
been  conceived  after  their  parents  were  free,  or  whether  or  not  they  are  by 
the  same  mother  or  the  same  father,  or  by  another  marriage,  they  are  to 
succeed  like  those  that  have  been  begotten  in  lawful  marriage.    (J.  j,  6,  la) 

3.  Order  of  succession  among  cognates. 

To  recall,  therefore,  all  we  have  now  laid  down,  it  is  evident  that  those 
that  hold  an  equal  degree  of  kinship  are  not  always  equally  called  ;  and  more 
than  that,  it  is  evident  that  even  the  nearer  kinsman  is  not  always  preferred. 
Sui  heredes  come  first,  and  those  we  have  enumerated  among  them.  Now  it 
is  evident  that  a  great-grandson  or  great-great-grandson  of  the  deceased  is 
preferred  to  the  deceased's  brother  or  father  or  mother ;  although  in  all 
other  respects,  as  we  have  laid  down  above,  the  father  and  mother  hold  the 
first  degree  of  kinship,  the  brother  the  second,  while  the  great-grandson  is 
a  kinsman  in  the  third  degree,  and  the  great-great-grandson  in  the  fourth. 
It  makes  no  difference,  too,  whether  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  person  that 
dies  or  not,  or  that  he  was  either  emancipated  or  the  offspring  of  an  emanci- 
pated person  or  of  a  female.     (J.  3,  6,  11.) 

4.  Limits  of  cognation. 

Here,  too,  we  must  necessarily  be  reminded  that  by  the  rights  of  agnatioo 
anyone  may  be  admitted  to  the  inheritance  even  if  he  is  in  the  tenth  degree ; 
and  this  whether  we  ask  about  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  or  about  the 
edict  in  which  the  Praetor  promises  that  he  will  give  the  statutory  heirs 
bonorum  possessio.  But  bonorum  possessio  on  the  ground  of  near  relationship 
the  Praetor  promises  only  up  to  the  sixth  degree  of  kinship,  or  in  the  seventh 
to  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  second  cousin.    (J.  3,  5,  5.) 
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F. — Husband  and  Wife. 

When  the  wife  was  subject  to  the  mantis  of  her  husband,  she 
succeeded  along  with  the  children  of  the  marriage  as  her  hus- 
band's daughter.  Her  husband  could  not  be  her  successor,  for 
the  suflBcient  reason  that  in  her  lifetime  he  was  the  sole  owner 
of  all  the  property  accruing  to  her,  and  she  had  therefore 
nothing  to  leave.  It  is  significant  of  the  wide  gulf  separating 
marriage  without  manus  from  mamage  with  manus,  that  in  the 
first  the  wife  succeeded  only  after  every  species  of  heir  was 
exhausted  ;  in  the  latter,  she  took  her  share  in  the  front  rank. 
If  not  in  manu,  she  takes  in  preference  only  to  the  Exchequer 
(FUcus).     (C.  6,  18,  1.) 

The  other  case  of  bonorum  possessio  called  unde  vir  et  uxor  (for  husband 
and  wife),  which  in  the  old  order  was  put  ninth,  we  have  preserved  in  all  its 
vigour,  and  have  put  in  a  higher  place — namely,  the  sixth.  The  tenth  in 
the  old  order,  the  unde  cognati  manumissoris  (for  the  manuniitter's  kin),  for 
the  reasons  fully  stated,  has  been  taken  away.  There  remain,  therefore,  only 
six  ordinary  cases  of  bonorum  possessio  in  full  vigour  and  strength.    (J.  3, 

9.7.) 

The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  wc£  the  only  instanoe  of  affinity  recognised  by 
the  Koman  law  aa  a  reason  for  intestate  succession. 

A  constitution,  whose  author  is  unknown,  but  which  was  abrogated  by  TheodosittB 
and  Yaleotinian  (C.  Th.  6,  1,  9),  gave  to  a  spouse  the  succesision  to  a  spouse  dying 
intestate,  even  when  there  were  relatives  (cojs^nati). 

By  Nov.  53,  6,  a  wife  without  a  dowry  succeeded  her  husband,  even  when  there 
were  children,  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  ;  but  whatever  she  received  as  a  gift  was  to 
reckon  as  part  of  the  fourth.  A  needy  husband  was  allowed  to  succeed  to  his  wife 
in  the  same  manner,  lliis  was  modified  sligbtly  by  Nov.  117,  6,  which  provided  that 
when  there  were  more  than  three  children  the  wife  should  get  an  equal  share  with 
them,  instead  of  a  fourth  ;  and,  moreover,  that  she  should  have  only  a  usufruct,  the 
ownei-ship  remaining  in  the  children  ;  but  if  there  were  no  children,  she  should  have 
her  fourth  in  full  ownerships 

Third  Period.— The  Novels  118  and  127. 

Justinian  observes  with  truth,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
celebrated  118th  Novel,  that  the  law  of  intestate  succession 
was  complicated  and  perplexing.  It  was  not  based  consistently 
either  upon  agnation  or  cognation  ;  it  was  not  accommodated 
either  to  the  artificial  or  to  the  natural  family ;  and  the  long 
series  of  changes  introduced  by  Prsetors  or  Emperors,  while 
serving  to  bring  the  law  more  and  more  into  harmony  with 
the  feelings  of  later  times,  added  to  the  complexity  and  con- 
fusion of  the  subject.  The  title  of  Justinian'is  Novel,  ^*  De  Agna^ 
tarum  Jure  Sublato"  is  the  keynote  of  the  reform.  Persons  ih»' 
are  at  the  same  time  agnates  and  cognates  shall  succeed  as  o^ 
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Dates  Bimply.  (Nov,  118,  4.)  Indeed,  there  was  only  one  ca^ 
ill  TChich,  after  the  reforme  of  JustiniaD,  a  person  could  be  u 
agnate  who  was  not  also  a  cognate  ;  and  that  was  io  the  cast 
of  arrogation,  in  which  the  ancient  incidents  were  expresjlj 
reserved  (p.  209).  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  genera 
language  of  Chap.  IV.  (of  118th  Nov.)  was  meant  to  deprivt 
persons  who  were  arrogated  of  their  rights  of  succession,  a 
adopted  cbildren  of  that  simple  right  of  succession  a6  inU- 
tato,  which  (after  Justinian's  reform)  was  the  sole  effect  < 
adoption. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  none  were  to  enjoy  the  bene:.- 
of  the  constitution  except  those  that  held  the  Catholic  f.ii' 
(Nov.  118,  6.) 

With  these  qualifications,  Justinian  recognises   no  tit!-. 
eucceesion,  except  the  tie  of  blood.     He  abrogates  the  w^h  '' 
the  existing  law,  such  as  we  find  it  in  the  Institutes  (Nov. 
pr.),    and    recogniaeB   succession  according  to   the    foil' 
classes — ascendants,  descendants,  and  collaterals. 

I.  Descendants  are  preferred  to  ascendants  and  colI:i ' 

They  are  preferred  to  ascendants  even  when  the  d<-.  ■ 
under  poteataa,  in  respect  of  the  inheritable  property 
deceased. 

1.  The  cbildren  of  the  deceased,  whether  sons  or  >' 
take  equal  shares  per  capita. 

2.  Grandchildren  take  equally  the  portion  that  ' 
would  have  taken  if  aHve.     So  the  grandchildrei  ■ 
daughter  take  equally  the  share  of  that  son  or  dui. 
BuccessioQ  is  called  per  tiirpet.     (Nov.  1 18,  1.) 

II.  If  there  are  no  descendants,  the  ascendan 
hoi. 
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the  inheritance  is  to  he  divided  among  the  brothers  and  sisters, 
father  and  mother,  per  capita^  so  that  each  shall  have  an  equal 
share ;  and  in  this  case  the  parents  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the 
usufruct  of  the  share  obtained  by  the  brothers  or  sisters. 

4.  If  there  are  children  of  any  sister  or  brother  of  the  full 
blood,  they  take- the  brother's- or  sister's  share.     (Nov.  127,  1.) 

III.  If  there  are  no  descendants  or  ascendants,  the  collaterals 
take  in  the  following  order  (Nov.- 118,  4)  r — 

1.  Brothers  and  sisters-  of  the  whole-  blood — i;A,  having  the 
same  father  and  mother — exclude  all  other  eoUaterala 

The  ehildren  of  any  such  brother  o»  sister  (deceased)  ob- 
tain the  share  of  such  brother  or  sister;  and  are  preferred,  like 
their  parent,  to  all  other  collaterals, 

2.  If  there  is  no  brother  or  sister  of  the  whole  blood,  or  child 
of  such  brother  or  sister^  then  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
half-blood  ('t>.,  hayfng'  the  same  father  but  not  the  same 
motheiv.  or  the  same^  mother  and  not  tb»  same  father)  axe 
preferred  to  all  ather  collaterals.- 

The  ehildren  of  a  brother  or  sister  (deceased)'  of  the  half- 
blood  are  entitled  to  the  share  of  such  brother  or  sister.. 

3.  If  there  are  no  brothers  or  sisters,  either  of  the  whole  or 
half  bloody  the  other  cognates  succeed^  the  nearer  in-  degree 
excluding  the  more  remote^  and  those-  of  the  same  degree 
taking  equal  ^ares. 

The  ehildren  of  such  a  deceased  cognate  do  not  take  that 
cognate's  share.* 

6aU  marries  Titiaa,  and  has  tiro  sons,  ^faevius  and'  Sempronins.  By  her  second 
marriage  with  Aureliua,  Gaia  has  a  son  Paulas.  By  a  third  marriage  with  Proculus, 
Gaiahas  a  son  Plautus.  Sempronius  dies  intestate^  and  without  descendants  or 
Ascendants.  Who  is  lus  heirT  Maevius  excludes  Paulus  and  Plautust.  Suppose 
Maevius  is  dead ;  then  Paulus  and'  Plautas  dtride  the  inheritance  of  Semproniu» 
equally  hetween  them. 

Titius  and  Gaius  ard  titerine  hrothers.  Titius  and  Sempronius  are  full  brotheia 
Sempronius  and  Titius  die,  Sempronius  leaving  a  son  Plautus.  If  Titius  hat  no 
ascendant  or  descendant,  Plautus  suoceedf  to  the  exoluBion<ef  Gainst 

The  ExCHEQlTER  as  Heir  {Bona  rfacantia)i 

Fy  the'&a?  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  it  wa»  enacted  that  if  no 
one  applied  for  the  bonorum  posseasia,  the  property  of  the 
deceased  shouU  go  to  the  nation.     (Ulp.  Frag..  28;  7.) 

In  some  cases  the  municipality — as  Nice — enjoyed  the  ri^ ' 
of  succession  in  preference  to  the  Fiscu9.     (Pliny,  Epist  10, 

So  the  soldiers  of  a  legion  succeeded  in  preference  t 
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Fiscua  to  the  property  of  a  deceased  comrada  (D.  28,  3, 6, 7 ; 
D.  40,  5,  4,  17;  C.  6,  62,  2.) 

The  Curia  had  a  like  privilege  in  respect  of  the  property  oi 
decuriones.     (C.  Th.  5,  2, 1  ;  C.  6,  62,  4.) 

Certain  corporations  also,  as  the  food  merchants  {naviadariii 
and  smiths,  had  the  privilege  of  succeeding  to  their  members  in 
preference  to  the  Exchequer.     (C.  6,  62, 1 ;  C.  6,  62, 5 ;  Nov.  85 1 

So  the  goods  of  a  monk  or  a  priest  went  to  the  monastery  o: 
church  in  preference  to  the  State.     (C.  1,  3,  20.) 

The  case  is  difTerent  with  those  that,  when  no  heir  appears,  without  the 
Praetor's  authority  have  taken  possession  of  goods.  Even  these  possessors, 
however,  in  old  times,  used  to  obtain  the  property  before  the  lex-  yuUau  Br 
this  statute  makes  the  goods  escheats  {caduca\  and  ordains  that  tbr. 
shall  become  the  People's,  if  the  deceased  has  no  heir  and  no  dpnortm 
possessor,    (G.  2,  150.) 

Second. — SUCCESSION   TO    Freedmen. 

The  succession  to  freedmen  is  hardly  of  sufficient  interest  t 
require  a  minute  study,  and  it  will  be  enough  to  consider  tk 
succession  of  patrons  as  presented  to  us  by  Gains,  and  after- 
wards by  Justinian. 

L— Succession  to  Freedmen  (Roman  Citizens). 

(I.)  Succession  to  Freedmen  in  the  time  of  Gains. 
I.  Male  patron  {patronua)  to  freedman  (libertus). 

Let  us  now  see  about  the  goods  of  freedmen.  In  old  times  a  freedm^' 
was  allowed  with  impunity  to  pass  his  patron  over  in  his  wilL  The  statute 
of  the  XII  Tables  called  a  patron  to  the  freedman's  inheritance  only  \{&£ 
freedman  died  intestate  and  left  no  suus  heres.  If,  therefore,  the  freedmai 
died  intestate,  but  left  a  suus  heres,  the  patron  had  no  right  over  his  goods. 
If,  indeed,  the  suus  heres  he  left  was  one  of  his  children  by  birth,  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  to  complain  of ;  but  if  the  suus  heres  was  an  adoptei 
son  [or  daughter,  or  wife  in  manu],  it  was  manifestly  unfair  that  the  patios 
should  have  no  right  over  and  above.    (J.  3,  7,  pr. ;  G.  3,  39-4a) 

For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  Praetor's  edict  afterwards  amended  this 
unfairness  of  the  law.  By  it,  if  the  freedman  made  a  will,  he  was  ordered  tu 
make  it  so  as  to  leave  his  patron  half  of  his  goods  ;  and  if  he  left  him  either 
nothing  or  less  than  half,  then  the  patron  was  given  bonorum  possessio  0: 
half,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  die  will.  If,  again,  the  freedman  died  intcstarr 
leaving  as  suus  heres  an  adopted  son  [or  a  wife  in  his  manus^  or  a  daughter- 
in-law  that  had  been  in  his  son's  manus\^  the  patron  was  given  equally  :: 
opposition  to  them  bonorum  possessio  of  half.  The  only  help  the  fiVcdman 
usually  could  avail  himself  of  to  shut  out  his  patron  was  from  his  childrrn 
by  birth ;  not  only  from  those  he  had  in  his  potestas  at  die  time  of  his 
death,  but  also  from  those  that  were  emancipated  and  giYen  in  a<Jk^on  ; 
provided  only  that  they  were  appointed  heirs  of  some  shares  or  thai  if 
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passed  over,  they  had  claimed  under  the  edict  bonorum  possessio  contrary  to 
the  terms  of  the  will ;  for  if  disinherited,  they  in  no  way  repelled  the  patron 

G- ^y^^'^^  G. 3, 41.) 

Afterwards  the  lex  Pafita  increased  the  rights  of  patrons  that  had  very 
wealthy  freedmen.  It  provided  that  out  of  the  goods  of  a  freedman  that  left 
a  patrimony  of  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces  (or  more),  and  had  less  than 
three  children,  whether  he  made  a  will  or  whether  he  died  intestate,  one 
equal  share  should  be  due  to  the  patron*  If,  therefore,  a  freedman  left  one 
son  or  daughter  his  heir,  half  was  due  to  the  patron,  just  as  if  he  had  died 
without  any  son  or  daughter.  If  he  left  two  heirs,  male  or  female,  a  third 
was  due  to  the  patron.  If  he  left  three,  the  patron  was  repelled.  (J*. 3}  7)  2 ; 
G.  3,  42.) 

II.  Male  patron  {patronus)  to  freed  woman  (lilerta). 

In  the  case  of  freed  women's  goods  under  the  old  law,  patrons  suffered  no 
wrong.  For  since  they  were  in  the  statutory  tuteia  of  their  patrons,  they 
could  not  make  a  will  unless  the  patron  authorised  it.  If,  then,  he  .author- 
ised the  making  of  avwill,  and  had  not  as  much  left  him  as  he  wished,  it  was 
of  himself  he  ought  to  complain,  because  he  could  have  obtained  it  from  the 
freedwoman.  If,  again,  he  did  not  authorise  it,  he  with  still  greater  safety 
took  the  inheritance  at  her  death  ;  since  a  freedwoman  could  leave  no  suus 
heres  who  might  repel  the  patron  from  laying  claim  to  her  goods.  (G.  3,  43, 
as  restored.) 

By  the  old  law,  all  women  were-sabject  to  the  ^ptfi^ptituaiivibda,  mvXierwm^  p.  727. 

But  afterwards  the  lex  Papia  gave  freedwomen,  in  right  of  having  four 
children,  freedom  from  their  patron's  tuteia^  and  so  enabled  them  without 
the  authority  of  a  patron  tuter  to  make  a  will.  It  provided,  accordingly, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  the  freedwoman  had  still. alive, 
a  share  the  same  as  each  of  th^m  had  should  be  due  to  the  patron  of  her 
goods,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  will.  AH  her  goods,  too,  he  receives  by 
legal  interpretation,  since  he  comes  in  the  place  of  children  when  she  leaves 
no  children.  And  if  she  dies  intestate,  her  whole  inheritance  always  belongs 
to  the  patron.     (G.  3,  44-) 

III.  Succession  of  children  of  male  patro4;i  {faiTon%jt%)  to  freed- 
men and  freedvwomen. 

All  we  have  said  of  a  patron  we  are  to  understand  of  a  patrori's  son  also  ; 
and  of  his  grandson  by  a  son,  and  of  his  great-grandson  bom  to  a  grandson 
by  a  son.    v(G.  3,  45.) 

A  patron's  daughter,  as  also  his  granddaughter 'by  a  son,  and  his  great- 
granddaughter  born  to  a  grandson  by  a  son,  have  the  same  rights  as  those 
given  to  the  patron  by  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables.  The  Praetor,  how- 
ever, calls  the  patron's  male  descendants  only.  But  the  daughter,  contrary 
to  the  terms  of  the  freedman's  will,  or  if  he  dies  intestate,  can  claim  bonorum 
possessio  of  half  in  opposition  to^n  adopted  son,  or  a  wife,  or  a  daughter-in- 
law,  if  only  she  gains  this  privilege  in  right  of  having  three  children  under 
the  lex  Papia;  otherwise  she  has  not  this  right.     (G.  3,  .46.) 

But  that  .out  of  .the  goods. of 'her  freedwoman  that  has  four  children  the 
share  of  one  child  ^should  be  due  her,  is  a  privilege  she  does  not  obtain,  as 
some  think,  in  right  of  having  children.     If,  however,  the  freedwoman  dies 
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intestate,  the  words  of  the  UxPapia  make  such  a  share  due  to  her.  If,ap:n, 
the  freedwoman  makes  a  will  before  she  dies,  such  rights  are  given  tbs 
patron's  daughter  as  have  been  given  a  patroness  honoured  by  having: 
children,  so  that  she  will  have  rights  quite  the  same  as  those  a  patron  a=: 
his  descendants  have  contrary  to  the  terms  of  a  freedman*s  wilL  That  pan 
of  the  statute,  however,  seems  too  heedlessly  written.    (G.  3,47-) 

IV.  Succession-  of  female  patron-  {patrona}  to  freedmui: 
{libertus): 

Patronesses  of  old,  before  the  /ex  Papia^  had  this  right  only  over  the 
goods  of  freedmen,  a  right  given  to  patrons  too  under  the  statute  of  the  Xii 
Tables.  To  them,  indeed,  the  Praetor  refused  to  grant  as  to  male  patrot? 
and  their  descendenta,  bonorum  possessio  of  half,,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  tr* 
will  in  which'  they  were  passed  over  ;  or  in  case  of  intestacy,  in  oppositir 
to  an  adopted  sonj  a.wife,  or  a  daughter-in-lawv    (G.  3,-49«) 

But  afterAvards  the   lex  Papia  gave  a  fceebora  patroness  honoured  b 
having  two  children;  or  a  freedwoman  that  had  three,  very  much  the  sar. 
rights  that  patrons  have  under  the  Praetor's  edict.     To  a.  freebom  patrontr 
honoured  in  right  of  having  .three  children  it  gave  those  rights  that  by  t. 
same  statute  have  been  given  a  patron  ;  but  on  a- patroness  that  was  a  free*: 
woman  he  did  not  confer  the  same  rights.    (G.  31  50.) 

V.  Succession  of  female  patroiy-  (jyatvana)  to  fireedwomji 
{liber  to). 

So  far  as  relates  to  th'e'goods  of  freedwomen  if  they  die  intestate,  no  nf» 
privilege  is  given  the  patroness  honoured  by  having  children  under  the  - 
Papta.     If,  thereforcr  neither  the  patroness  herself  nor  the  freedwoman  !u- 
undergone  capitis  deminutio  under   the   statute   of  the    XIl  Tables,  tU 
inheritance  belongs  to  her,  and  the  freedwoman's  descendants  are  shut  c*.- 
This  is  the  law  also,,  even  if  the  patroness  is  not  honoured  by  having  ch 
dren  ;  for  never,  as  we  have  said  above,  can  women  Have  ^ situs  Aerrs,    I- 
if  a  capitis  deminuUo  of  either  one  or  the  other  comes  in,  then,  again,  t':- 
freedwoman's  descendants  shut  out  the  patroness.    The  reason  is,  that  wb: 
the  statutory  right  is  cut  off  by  the  capitis  deminutio^  the  result  is  that  - 
freedwoman's  descendants  are  preferred  by  the  right  of  kinship.     (G.  3, 51 

When,  again,  a  freedwoman  dies  after  making  a  will,  a.  patroness  n : 
honoured  by  having,  children  has  no  rights  contrary  to  the  freed womcr.^ 
will.     But  a  patroness  that  is  honoured  by  having  children  has  ^ven  her  b 
the  Ux  Papia  the  very  same  rights  that  a  patron  has  under  the  edict,  co> 
trary  to  the  terms  of  the  will.    (G.  3,  £?►) 

VL  Childrea  of  female  patron  {fatrimd)*^ 

The  same  statute  that  gave  rights  to  a  patroness,  gave  them  aTso  t<yfce' 
daughter  if  honoured  by  having  chihiren,.and  to  a  patron's  son.  But  in  th:.- 
case  the  right  of- even  one  son  or  daughter  is  enoughs-   (G.  3^  53;) 

Thus  far  have  we  touched  on  all  these  rights,  but  only  so  as^to  point  the^ 
out,  as  it  wer«,  with  the  finger..    Elsewhere  a  more  diligent  interpretation  • 
them  has  been  set  forth,  in  a  commentary  on  this  special  subject.     ,^- 
3,  54.) 

VII.  More  remote  heirs  of  patrons. 
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From  all  this  it  is  plain  that  outside  heirs  of  patrons  are  far  removed 
from  all  those  rights  of  inheritance  that  are  open  to  the  patron,  either  over 
the  goods  of  the  intestate  or  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  will.     (G.  3,  48.) 

To  a  certain  extent,  however,  the  edict  of  the  Praetor 
extended  the  area  of  succession.  The  relatives  of  the  patron 
succeeded  in  the  following  order  (Theoph.  J.  3,  9,  1):: — 

1.  When  a  freedman  or  freed  woman  died  intestate  and  child- 
less after  the  death  of  the  patron,  then  .the  agnates  oi*  the 
patron  nxxcceeded  {turn  quern -ex /amilia), 

2.  In  default  of  these  came  the  children  or  parents  of  a 
patron  {patronus^  patrona).  Theophilue  explains  this  case  as 
follows: — If  the  children  or  parents  neglected  to  take  as  such 
after  the  children  of  the  freedman  (imde  leffiiuni),  and  "the  time  for 
asking  the  bonorum  possessio  had  passed,  and  they  had  not  asked 
under  the  immediately  preceding  head  ({turn  quern  ex  familia), 
then  either  the  patrons  or  their  children  or  parents  could 
come  in  under  this  second  description — unde  liberi  patroni  patron- 
aeque  et  parentes  eanim, 

3.  In  default  of  all  these,  the  ^cognates  of  ihe  patron  took, 
the  nearer  excluding  the  more  remote. 

(II.)  Simplification  of  the  law  by  Juetiriian. 

But  our  constitution,  which,  that  all  may  know  it,  we  have  drawn  up  in 
the  Greek  tongue,  handling  the  subject  compendiously,  has  defined  the  cases 
of  this  sort  as  follows  : — If  a  freedman  or  freed  woman  is  worth  less  than  one 
hundred  aura  {minores  centenariis  smt\  if  their  substance,  that  is,  is  less 
than  this  amount  in  value — for  such  is  the  interpretation  we  put  on  the  sum  in 
the />jr /'a/zVi,  counting  one  /w/r^wj  equal  toa  thousand  sesUriti—JLhen  the 
patron  is  to  have  no  place  in  succession  to  them,  provided  they  have  made  a 
will.     But  if  they  die  intestate  and  leave  no  descendant,  then  the  rights  of  the 
patron,  as  they  were  under  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tat)les,  our  constitution 
preserves  entire     If,  however,  they  .are  worth  more,  and  have  as  heirs  or 
bottorum  possessnres  descendants,  whether  one.  or  more,  of  whatever  sex  or 
degree,  on  these  descendants  we  have  devolved  the  succession  to  the  ascen- 
dants, and  have  set  aside  all -patrons  and  their -offspring  along  with  them. 
But  if  they  die  without  descendants,  and  are  further  intestate,  we  have 
called  the  patrons  and  patronesses  to  the  whole  inheritance:;  while  if  they 
have  made  a-will  and  have  passed  by  their  patrons  and  patronesses,  alfhough 
they  had  no  -children,  or  had  disinherited  them  if  they  had,  or  if  h  is  a 
mother  or  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side  that  has  passed  them  over,  so 
that  their  wills  cannot  be  attacked  as  undutiful ; — then  under  our  constitu- 
tion, contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  will,  they  are  to  obtain  not  half,  as  formerly, 
but  a  third  of  the  freedman's  goods.     If  they  have  anything  short  of  this, 
then  under  our  constitution  it  is  to  be  made  up,  if  at  any  time  a  freedman 
or  freedwoman  has  left  them  less  than  a  third  of  their  goods ;  provided 
always  that  it  shall  be  free  from  any  burden,  so  that  not  even  to  the  freed* 
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man's  or  freedwoman's  descendants  shall  any  legacies  or  trusts  be  nuif 
good  from  that  part,  but  that  all  this  burden  shall  fall  upon  the  co-hein. 
Many  other  cases,  too,  we  have  gathered  n^  in  the  aforesaid  constitutioa, 
that  we  saw  clearly  were  necessary  to  Che  arrangement  of  such  a  brandi  of 
law.  Under  it,  not  only  patrons  and  patronesses^  but  their  descendants,  aod 
those,  moreover,  that  come  in  collaterally  up  to>  the  fifth  degree,  are  called 
to  succeed  to  freedmen,  as-  may  be  understood  from  that  constitution. 
Again,  if  the  same  patron*  0%  patroness,  or  twO'  patrons  or  patronesses  0: 
more,  have  descendants,  then  the  nearest  is  to  be  called  to  succeed  to  the 
freedman  or  freedwoman,  and  the  succession  is  to-  be  portioned  out  b} 
counting  heads  not  stocks,  pnecisely  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  those 
that  come  in  collaterally..  Indeed,  the  rights  of  freebom  persons  and  x 
freed  persons  in  successions  we  have  made  almost  in  unison.     0-  3*  7t  3-^ 

Although  formerly  the  seventh  place  was  held  by  the  domorutn  possessie, 
called  turn  quern  exfamilia  (for  one  of  the  household},  and  the  eighth  by  the 
unde  Hberi  patroni  patroncuque  et  parentes  eorum  (for  patrons'  and  patror 
esses'  descendants  and  ascendants),  yet  both  of  those  by  our  constitutic: 
on  the  rights  of  patrons  we  have  altogether  repealed.  After  the  likeness  c 
the  successions  to  the  freeborn  we  have  appointed  the  successions  to  freei- 
men,  narrowing  them  in,  however,  to  the  fifth  degree  only,  that  there  maybe 
some  distinction  between  the  freeborn  and  freedmen.  They  have  therefore 
enough  means  in  the  honorum  possessio  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  wil. 
and  in  that  for  statutory  successors  and  for  kinsfolk,  of  vindicating  ther 
rights  ;  and  so  all  the  niceties  and  intricate  wanderings  peculiar  to  the  t»c 
first-named  forms  oi  bonorum  possessio  have  been  done  away  with.  Q-  3»  9*^ 

Table  of  Sucoessioii  According  to  Justinian  (C.  6,  4,  4,  8-12)  : — 

1.  Descendants  of  the  freedmen  and  freed  women,  iiicluding  thoM  bom  in  Blarm 
and  afterwards  manumitted. 

2.  The  patron  and  his  descendants. 

8.  The  collateral  cognates  of  the  patron  to  the  fifth  degree. 

If  the  freedman  has  children,  he  can  bequeath  his  whole  property  ;  If  he  has  bol 
he  most,  if  werth  100  aurti^  leave  a  certain  portion  to  the  patron,  as  stated  in  t^ 
text 

These  rules  were  modified  by  a  power  given  to  a  patron  of 
assigning  the  rights  of  patronage,  including  those  of  inherit- 
ance, to  one  of  his  children. 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  goods  of  freedmen,  we  must  be  reminded  that  the 
Senate  has  resolved  that,  although  to  all  the  patron's  descendants  of  the 
same  degree  the  goods  of  freedmen  belong  equally,  it  would  be  lawful  for 
the  ascendant  to  assign  a  freedman  to  one  of  the  descendants,  so  that  after 
his  death  that  descendant  alone  to  whom  the  freedman  had  been  assigned 
should  be  held  to  be  patron  ;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  descendants  that  would 
themselves,  too,  be  admitted  equally  to  the  same  goods  if  no  assignment 
came  in,  would  have  no  right  over  those  goods.  But  in  one  case  the> 
recover  their  first  rights,  and  in  one  only ;  if,  namely,  the  descendant  to 
whom  the  freedman  is  assigned,  dies  and  leaves  no  children.     (J.  3t  S,  pr.} 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  by  will  a  patron  assigns,  or  without  a 
wilL    Any  words,  too,  whatever  the  patron  may  use  to  do  this«  ander  the 
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very  Senatus  Consultum  (a.d.  45)  that  was  made  in  the  time  of  Claudius 
when  Suillus  Rufus  and  Ostorius  Scapula  were  consuls.    (J.  3,  8,  3.) 

Not  only  a  freedman,  but  a  freedwoman  too,  one  is  allowed  to  assign  ; 
and  not  only  to  a  son  or  grandson,  but  also  to  a  daughter  or  granddaughter. 

(J.  3,  8,  I.) 

This  power  of  assignment  is  given  to  a  man  that  has  two  or  more  de- 
scendants in  his  potestasy  that  sa  he  may  to  those  he  has  in  his  potesias 
assign  a  freedman  or  a  freedwoman.  Hence  the  question  was  raised, 
whether  if  he  afterwards  emancipated  the  man  to  whom  he  had  assigned 
some  one,  the  assignment  would  not  disappear  ?  It  has  been  held  that  it 
would  disappear,  as  was  the  view  of  Julian  and  of  most  others.    (J.  3,  8,  2.) 

II.— Succession  to  Junian  Latins  {Latini  Junian/). 

Next  we  must  look  narrowly  to  the  case  of  the  goods  of  Latin  freedmen. 
To  make  this  part  of  the  law  plainer,  we  must  be  reminded  of  what  we  have 
said  elsewhere,  that  the  persons  now  called  Latini  yunfanfyftxt  of  old  slaves 
ex  jure  Quiritiumy  but  were  by  the  Praetor's  aid  usually  preserved  in  a  form 
of  freedom.  Hence  their  very  property  used  to  belong  to  their  patrons  by 
the  master's  iFght  to  the  peculium.  But  afterwards  by  the  lex  Junta  all 
those  the  Prxtor  protected  in  their  freedom  came  for  the  first  time  to  be 
freemen,  and  were  called  Latini  Juntani.  They  were  called  Laiini^  because 
the  statute  aimed  at  making  them  free,  just  as  if  they  were  freeborn  Roman 
citizens  that  had  been  led  out  from  the  city  of  Rome  to  Latin  colonies,  who 
then  came  to  be  Latin  colonists.  They  were  called  Juniani^  because  by  that 
iex  Junta  they  became  freemen,  aTthough  not  Roman  citizens.  Now  the  law- 
giver that  passed  the  lex  Junta  understood  that  it  would  come  to  pass  that 
by  reason  of  that  fiction  the  property  of  deceased  Latins  would  no  more 
belong  to  their  patrons  ;  for  they  neither  died  as  slaves,  that  so  their  property 
might  berong  to  their  patrons  by  the  master's  fight  to  the  peculium^  nor 
could  the  goods  of  a  Latin  freedman  belong  to*  tlie  patrons  by  the  right  of 
manumission.  He  thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  lest  the  boon  given  them 
should  be  turned  into  a  wrong  to  their  patrons,  to  provide  that  the  goods  of 
such  freedmen  should  belong  to  their  manumitters,  just  as  if  the  statute  had 
not  been  passed.  By  a  sort  of  master's  rijgfKt*  over  the  peculium^  therefore, 
the  goods  of  Latins  belong  to  their  manumitters.    (G.  3,  55-56.) 

In  the  case  of  freedmen  (Roman  citizens),  the  patrons  succeed  imder  the  special 
rules  applicable  te  patronage ;  bat  in  tba  ouso  of  the  LtUini  Juniani  the  patrons 
succeed  simply  as  owners. 

The  result  is  that  there  are  many  difierentes  between  the  rights  that  are 
established  over  the  goods  of  Latins  under  the  lex  Junia^  and  those  that  are 
observed  in  regard  to  the  inheritance  of  Roman  citizens  that  are  freedmen. 

(G.  3.  57.) 

(i.)  The  inherttance  of  a  Roman  citizen  that  is- a  fl-eed  man  belongs  in  no 
way  to  his  patron's  outside  heirs  {extranet  Heredes).  But  to  his  patron's 
sons,  and  grandsons  by  a  sony  and  great-grandsons  bom  of  a  grandson  that 
is  a  son's  son,  it  belongs  in  any  case,  even  although  they  have  been  disin- 
herited by  their  ascendant.  But  Latins'  goods,  hke  slaves'  peculiar  belong 
even  to  outside  heirs,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  manumitter's  descendants  if 
disinherited.    (G.  3, 58.) 
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This  difference,  like  the  others  that  follow,  arises  from  the  fact  that  tbe  svioeen.^ 
to  Laiini  is  governed  by  the  same  riiles  as  the  saccession  to  property. 

(2.)  Again,  the  inheritance  of  a  Roman  citizen  that  is  a  freedman  bdorp 
equally  to  his  patrons  if  there  are  two  or  more,  although  the  shares  tbcy  had 
as  owners  of  the  slave  were  unequal.  But  the  goods  of  Latins  belong  to  the 
patrons  in  the  shares  in  which  each  was  owner.    (G.  3,  59.) 

(3-)  Again,  in  the  inheritance  of  a  Roman  citizen  that  is  a  freedman,  ocs 
patron  shuts  out  the  other  patron's  son,  and  the  son  of  one  patron  repds  the 
grandson  of  another.  But  the  goods  of  Latins  belong  at  the  same  time  to  1 
patron  in  person,  and  to  the  heir  of  tlie  other  patron,  in  proportion  to  tbe 
share  in  which  they  would  belong  to  the  manumitterin  person.     (O.  3,  6c. 

(4.)  Again,  if  there  are  of  one  patron  say  three  descendants,  and  of  the 
other  one,  the  inheritance  of  a  Roman  citisen  that  is  a  freedn^an  is  divider 
by  counting  heads  ;  that  is,  the  three  brothers  carry  off  three  shares,  and  tbe 
fourth  one  share.  But  the  goods  of  Latins  belong  to  the  successors  in  th? 
same  shares  in  which  they  would  belong  to  the  manumitter  in  person.  {C 
3,  61.) 

(5)  Again,  if  one  of  the  patrons  despises  his  share  in  the  inheritance  of  1 
Roman  citizen  that  is  a  freedman,  or  dies  before  deciding  whether  to  uke 
it,  the  whole  inheritance  belongs  to  the  other.  But  the  goods  of  Latins,  so 
far  as  regards  the  share  of  the  patron  that  fails  Jto  take,  become  escheat 
and  belong  to  the  People.     (G.  3,  62.) 

Senatus  Consultum  Largiaunin^  A.D.  42. 

Afterwards,  when  Lupus  and  Largus  were  consuls,  the  Senate  resolve! 
that  the  goods  of  Latins  should  "belong  first  to  him  that  set  them  free  ;  next 
to  their  descendants  not  disinherited  by  name,  as  each  was  nearest ;  and 
that  then  by  the  ancient  law  they  should  belong  to  the  heirs  of  those  tha: 
had  freed  them.     (G.  3,  63.) 

This  Senaius  ConsuHian^  as  some  think,  has  done  this ;  it  makes  us 
use  the  same  law  with  regard  to  the  goods  of  Latins  that  we  use  \z 
the  case  of  the  inheritance  of  Roman  citizens  that  are  freedmen.  Such  was 
the  opinion  notably  of  Pegasus.  But  this  opinion  is  manifestly  false.  The 
inheritance  of  a  Roman  citizen  that  is  a  freedman  never  belongs  to  the  outside 
heirs  of  his  patron.  But  the  goods  of  Latins,  even  under  this  very  Senatus 
Consultum^  if  the  manumitter's  descendants  do  not  stand  in  the  way,  belong 
even  to  outside  heirs.  Again,  in  the  case  of  the  inheritance  of  a  Romar: 
citizen  that  is  a  freedman,  no  disinheriting  harms  the  manumittcr's  descend* 
ants.  But  in  the  case  of  the  goods  of  Latins,  that  a  disinheriting  by  name 
does  harm  them,  is  clear  from  the  very  terms  of  this  Senatus  Consu/tutn,  It 
is  truer,  therefore,  to  say  that  this  only  has  been  done  by  that  Senatus  Cam- 
sultum — it  has  made  the  manumitter's  descendants,  that  have  not  been 
disinherited  by  name,  be  preferred  to  outside  heirs.    (G.  3, 64.) 

The  emancipated  son  of  a  patron,  therefore,  that  has  been  passed  over, 
although  he  may  not  have  claimed  bonorum  possessio  contrary  to  the  terms 
of  his  parent's  will,  is  yet  preferred  to  outside  heirs  in  the  case  of  the  goods 
of  Latins.     (G.  3,  65.) 

Again,  a  daughter  and  the  others  that  one  may  lawfully  disinherit  under 
ihtjus  civile  by  using  the  words  "  and  all  others,''  although  that  is  enough 
to  remove  them  from  all  inheritance  of  their  father's,  will  yet  in  the  case  of 
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the  goods  of  Latins,  unless  they  have  been  disinherited  by  their  ascendant 
by  name,  be  preferred  to  outside  heirs.    (G.  3,  66.) 

Again,  to  descendants  that  have  held  back  from  an  ascendant's  inherit- 
ance, the  goods  of  Latins  belong,  although  they  are  held  to  be  estranged 
from  their  father's  inheritance ;  because  they  can  in  no  way  be  said  to  be 
disinherited  any  more  than  those  passed  over  fin  silence  by  the  will  (G. 
3i  67.) 

From  all  this,  it  is  evident  enough'that  if.a- man  makes  a  Latin  .  ^  •  • 
(G.  5,68.) 

Agam,  if  no  outside  heir  comes  in,  and  the  descendants  become  heirs  in 
uneqtud  shares,  the  goods  of  a  Latin,  it  is  lightly  held,  belong  to  them  in 
proportion  to  their  shares  in  the  inheritance,  not  in  equal  parts  ;  because  if 
no  outside  heir  comes  in,  there  is  ipo  room  for  the  Senatus  .Consultunu  (G. 
3,  69.) 

Ifi  along  wifh  his  own  descendants,  the  patron  leaves  an  outside  lielr  as 
well,  then  Caelms  Sabinus  says  the  whole  goods  belong  in  equal  shares  to 
the  deceased's  descendants  ;  because  whenan  outside  heir  comes  in,  the/fx 
Junta  has  Jio  place,  but  the  Senatus  Consultum  has.  But  Javolenus  says 
that  the  patron's  descendants  will  have  in  fequstl -shares  under  the  Senatus 
Cofisultutn  that  part  only  which  the  outside  heirs  would  liave  had  before  the 
Senatus <^onsulfum'by  the  lex  yunia;-h}it  that  the  remaining  parts *belong 
to  them  in  proportion  to  their  shares  in  the  mheritance.    (G.  3,  70.) 

Again,  it  is  asked  whether  the  Senatus  Consultum  refers  to  those  descend- 
ants of  a  patron  that  are  sprung  from  a  daughter  or  granddaughter — that 
is,  whether  my  grandson  by  a  daughter  would' be  preferred  .in  the  case  of  the 
goods  of  my  Latin  freedman  to  an  outside  heir.  It  is  asked  further,  whether 
this  Senatus  Consultum  refers  to, a  mother's  Latin  freedmen ;  that  is,  whether 
in  the  case  of  die  goods  of  a  mother's  Latin  freedman  the  patroness's  son 
would  be  preferred  to  her  outside  heir?  'It  was  CassiuS'  opinion,  that  in 
both  cases  there  was  room  for  the  Senatus  Consultum,  But  of  thisopmion 
of  his  most  disapprove,  because  the  Senate  had  not  in  view  the  descendants 
of  patrons  that  were  to  follow  another  household.  Tiiis  is  evident  from 
the  fiact  that  it  sets  aside  those  that  are  disinherited  by  name  ;  for  it  seems 
to  have  in  view  those  that  are  usually  -disinherited  by  an  ascendant  if  they 
are  not  appointed  heirs.  But  it  is  not  necessary  either  for  a  mother 
to  disinherit  a  son  or  daughter,  or  for  a  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side 
to  disinherit  a  grandson  or  granddaughter,  if  he  or  she  is  -not  appointed 
heir.  This  is  so  whether  we  ask  about  the  jus  civile  or  about  the  Praetor's 
edict,  in  whrich  he  promises  the  descendants  that  are  passed  over  bonorum 
possessio  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  will.     (G.  3,*  71.) 

Sometimes,  however,  a  Roman  citizen  that- is  a  freedman  dies  as  if  aT-atin; 
as,  for  instance,  a  Latin  -that,  without  'impairing  his  patron's  rights,  has 
obtained  from  the  Emperor  the/Vj  Quirifiumj  and  again,  as  settled 'by  the 
late  Emperor  Trajan,  a  Latin  that,  when  his  patron  is  unwilling,  or  does  not 
know  of  it,  has  obtained  from  the  Emperor  the  jus  Quiritium,  Iti  these 
cases,  while  such  a  freedman  is  alive,  he  is  like  all  other  Roman  citizens 
that  are  freedmen,  and  the  children  lie  begets  are  lawful ;  but  he  dies  with 
rights  of  a  Latin,  and  not  even  his  children  can  be  his  heirs.  So  far 
only  has  he  the  testamenti  factio^  that  he  can  appoint  his  patron  heir,  and 
can  name  a  substitute  to  him  if  he  refuses  to  be  heir.    (G.  3,  72.) 
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The  effect  of  this  constitution  seemed  to  be  that  such  men  could  sem 
die  as  Roman  citizens,  although  they  afterwards  came  to  enjoy  such  rights 
as  to  make  them  Roman  citizens  under  the  lex  /Eiia  Sentia^  or  under  2 
Senatus  Consultum.  At  the  instance  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian,  there- 
fore, who  was  moved  by  the  unfairness  of  the  case,  a  Senatus  CansuHum 
was  passed,  that  those  that,  when  their  patron  knew  it  not  or  refused, 
obtained  from  the  Emperor  the  Jus  Quiritiumy  if  they  afterwards  came 
to  enjoy  such  rights  as  under  the  lex  /£lia  Seniia  or  under  a  SenaJba 
Consultuniy  would,  if  they  had  remained  Latins,  have  obtained  for  them 
Roman  citizenship,  were  to  be  regarded  as  if  under  the  lex  jElia  Sentia^ 
or  under  a  Senatus  Consultumy  they  had  come  to  the  Roman  citiien^iix 
(G.  3,  73-) 

Abolition  of  th&  class  of  Latini  Juniani 

But  all  this  must  in  our  day  be  said  of  those  freedmen  that  have  come 
into  Roman  citizenship.  There  are^  indeed,  no  others,  for  the  deditUii  and 
the  Latins  have  both  been  taken  away.  To  the  Latins  there  were  no  statii- 
tory  successions  at  all  v  for  although  they  went  through  life  as  free^  yet  with 
their  last  breath  they  lost  at  once  life  and  freedom ;.  and  as  if  they  were 
slaves,  their  goods  were  detained  by  their  manumitters  under  the  lex  yunia, 
as  if  by  a  sort  of  master's  right  to-  the  peculium.  But  afterwards,  by  the 
Senatus  Consultum  Largianumy  it  was  provided  that  the  descendants  of  the 
manumitter,  unless  disinherited  by  name,  should  be  preferred  to  their  out- 
side heirs  in  the  case  of  the  goods  of  Latins.  Upon<  this  followed  also  the 
edict  of  the  late  Emperor  Trajan,  that  made  the  same  man^  if,  when  his 
patron  was  unwilling  or  knew  not,  he  hastened  by  the  Emperor's  boon  to 
come  to  the  citizenship,  in  life  indeed  a  Roman  citizen,  but  on  his  death  a 
Latin.  But  by  our  constitution,  because  of  such  shifting  of  conditions  and 
other  hardships,  we  have  resolved  that  along  with  the  Latins- themselves  the 
lex  Junia  also,  and  the  Senatus  Consultum^  Largianumy^znA  the  edict  of  the 
late  Emperor  Trajan,,  shall  be  for  ever  blotted  out,  that  so  all  freedmen  may 
enjoy  the  Roman  citizenship.  In*  a  wonderful  way,  too,  by  making  certain 
additions,  we  have  transplanted  the  very  ways  that  led  to  Latin  rights  to  the 
taking  of  Roman  citizenship..    Q.^  3,  7,  4.) 

lit— Succession  to  DEDiTifrp. 

The  goods  of  those  that  the  lex  ^.lia  Sentia  ranks  among  the  dedititii 
sometimes  as  if  they^wtre  Roman  citizens  that  were  freedmen,  sometimes 
as  if  they  were  Latins,  belong  to  their  patrons.  The  goods  of  those  that,  if 
they  were  not  in  some  fault,  would,  when  manumitted,  havie  been  Roman 
citizens,  are  given  to  their  patrons,  as  if  they  were  Roman  citizens,  by  the 
same  statute.  These  have  not,  however,  the  testamenti  /actio  as  well,  as 
most  have  held,  and  not  undeservedly ;  foK  it  seemed  incredible  that  the 
legislator  should  have  wished  to  grant  X^  men  of  the  worst  condition  the 
right  to  make  a  will.  But  the  goods  of  those  that,  if  they  were  not  in  some 
fault,  would,  when  manumitted,  have  been  Latins,  are  given  to»  their  patrons, 
.  just  as  if  they  had  died  Latins.  I  am  not,  however,  unmindful  that  thel^^ 
lator  has  not  expressed  his  wishes  in  that  matter  in  words  that  are  altogether 
satisfactory.    (G.  3,  74-76.) 

The  class  of  ded\Jt\Xii  was  aboliahed  by  Justiniiui.    (J.  3,  7,  4.) 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE   VESTING   OF  AN  INHERITANCE. 

{Aditio  Hereditatis.) 

As  a  general  rule,  something  more  than  a  will,  or,  in  the  case 
of  intestacy,  the  death  of  the  predecessor,  was  required  in 
order  to  make  a  person  an  heir.  In  most  cases  the  death  of  a 
testator,  or  of  a  person  intestate,  simply  operated  as  an  offer 
of  the  inheritance  to  the  heir  named  ;  and  it  was  for  the  latter 
to  determine  whether  or  not  he  would  accept  the  offer,  aud 
thereby  mak«  himself  heir;  With  reference  to  this  subject, 
heirs  are  divided  into  three  classes. 

I.  When  a  slave  of  a  testator  (hepea  neceasarius)  is  named 
heir,  the  appointment  becomes,  on  the  death  of  the  testator, 
an  investitive  fact„  without  the  necessity  of  any  acceptance  by 
the  slave. 

Heirs  are  safd  to  be  either  necessary,  or  sui  et  necessarily  or  outsiders 
{extranet).    (J.  2,  19,  pr. ;  G.  2,  152.) 

A  necessary  heir  is  a  slave  that  is  appointed  heir  [with  his  freedom  as 
well].  He  is  so  called  because,  whether  he  wishes  it  or  not,  in  any  case  after 
the  death  of  the  testator  he  forthwith  becomes  free  and  a  necessary  heir. 
Hence,  those  that  suspect  their  resources  usually  appoint  a  slave  of  theirs 
heir  in  the  first  or  second,  or  even  in  a  further-off  degree  ;  so  that,  if  the 
creditors  ave  not  satisfied,  tfiis  heir's  goods,  and  not  the  testator's  own,  may 
be  taken  possession  of  by  the  creditors,  er  sold  off,  or  divided  among  them. 
[In  this  way,  then,  the  disgrace  {tgnominia)  that  results  from  a  forced  sale 
of  goods  attaches  to  this  heir  rather  than  to  the  testator  himself ;  although 
Fufidiua  reports  that  Sabinus  held  he  ought  to  be  exempted  from  the  dis- 
grace, because  it  was  not  by  his  own  fault,  but  by  a  necessity  the  law  laid 
upon  him,,  that  he  suffered  a  forced  salb  of  his  goods..  But  the  law  in  use 
by  us  is  different]  In  return  for  such  a' disadvantage,  however,  he  has  this 
advantage  afforded  him,  that  all  he  acquires  for  himself  after  his  patron's 
death  [whether  before  the  forced  sale  of  his  goods  or  afterwards]  is  set  aside 
for  him  ;  and  although  the  goods  of  the-  deceased  are  not  enough  for  the 
creditors  [but  pay  them  only  in  part],  there  is  no  second  sale  on  that  ground 
[namely,  because  of  the  inheritance]  of  the  property  he  has  acquired  for 
himself  [unless  indeed  be  has  acquired  something  because  of  the  inherit- 
ance, as  if  he  has  been  enriched  by  the-  death  of  a  Latin  freedman].  But  all 
others  whose  goods  when  sold  pay  only  in  part,  if  they  acquire  anything 
afterwards,  usually  have  their  goods  sold  even  again  and  again.  Q.  2,  19,  i ; 
G.2,  153-155.) 

The  rules  applicable  to  Bankruptcy  will  be  afterwards  considered.  (Book  IV. 
Execution  of  Judgments.) 

II.  Persons  under  the  potestas,  manus,  or  mancipium  of  the 
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deceased  (sui  et  necesaarii  heredea),  whether  dying  testate  or 
intestate,  and  who  upon  the  death  of  the  deceased  bec<»TOe 
entitled  to  succeed  as  heirs,  were  by  the  civil  law  in  the  ftime 
position  a«  -slaves,  but  were  allowed  by  the  Praetor  to  refuse 
the  inheritance  {benejicvum  ahaiinendi).  Unless,  therefore,  they 
elect  to  refuse,  they  become  heirs  without  any  express  accept- 
ance. The  right  of  election  was  lost  by  any  interference  with 
the  inheritance  {immLvtio). 

Heirs  sui.et  necessarii  are  such^as  a  son,  a  daughter,  a  grandson,  and 
granddaughter  by  a  soDy-and  the  rest  of  the  descendants  in  order,  if  only 
they-were  in  ihtpolestas  of  the  man  that  dies.  But  to  make  a  grandson  or 
granddaughter  sui  keredes  it  is  not  enough  that  he  or  she  was  in  xh^potestas 
of  the  grandfather  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  his  father  also  must  needs  have 
ceased  to  be  suus  heres  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  must  therefore  have 
been,  either  cut  off  .by  death  .or  in  some  other  way  freed  from  the  potisUu 
for  then  the  grandson  or  granddaughter  succeeds,  and  steps  into  the  fathers 
place.  Sui  heredes  tliey  are  called,  because  they  are  heirs  at  home,  and  even 
in  the'father*s  lifetime  are  thought  to  be  in  some  sense  owners.  Hence,  too, 
if  a  man  dies  intestate,  the  descendants  come  first  in  succession.  Necessarii 
they  are  said  to  be,  because  in  any  case,  whether  they  wish  it  or  not,  in  cases 
of  intestacy  and  under  a  will  alike,  they  become  heirs.  But  the  Prsetor 
allows  them,  if  they -wish,  to  hold  back  from  the  inheritance,  that  so  the 
ascendants'  goods  rather  than  theirs  in  like  manner  may  be  taken  possessioD 
of  .by  the  creditors  [and  sold].     (J.  2,  I9,_2  ;  G.  2,  156-158.) 

The  ruleof  law  is. the  same  in  the  case  of  a  wife  in  manu^  because  she  is 
in  the  position  of  a  daughter,  and  in  the  case  of  a  daughter-in-law  that  is 
in  the  son's  manus^  because  she  is  in  the;position  of  a  granddaughter.      (G- 

2,  1 59-) 

Nay,  even  to  a  person  in  ,mancipio^.^  person  conveyed  to  the  deceased 

and  appointed  heir  with  his  freedom  as  well,  the  Prsetor  gives  a  like  power 

to  hold  back.    Although  a  necessary  heir,  like  a  slave,  he  is  not  also  a  swi 

her£s,    (G.  2,  160.) 

Sui  heredes  may  become  heirs,  even  though  they  know  it  not,  and  although 

they  are  mad.     Indeed,  in  all  the  cases  in  which  we  can  acquire  an>thing 

without  knowing  it,  we  can  acquire  it  even  when  mad.     At  once,  on  the 

ascendant's  death,  the  ownership  goes  on  as.it  were  unbroken.     There  is 

therefore  no  need  for  the  authority  of  a  tutor  in  the  case  oipupilli^  since  sui 

keredes y  even  though  they  knaw  it  not,  can  acquire  an  inheritance.    And  \\ 

is  not  by  his  curator's  consent  that  a  madman  acquires,  but  simply  by  die 

law  ilsel£     G-  3»  ^  3-) 

ITT.  ATI  other  persons  were  called  outsiders  {extranet).  The 
nomination  of  these  as  heirs  operated  merely  as  an  offer 
(delatio)  of  the  inlieritance,  which  until  accepted  by  them  had 
no  legal  eflfect    .(D.  29^  2,  21,  2,) 

All  other  heirs  not  subject  to  the  testator's  power  are  called  outside  heirs 
{extranet).     Our  descendants,  therefore,  that  are  not  in  our  power,  but  are 
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appointed  heirs  by  us,  are  held  to  be  outside  heirs.  For  this  reason  heirs 
appointed  by  a  mother  are  in  the  same  number,  because  women  have  not 
their  children  in  ihtir  poUs/as,  A  slave,  too,  that  is  appointed  heir  [and  set 
free]  by  his  master,  and  after  the  will  is  made  is  manumitted  by  him,  is 
regarded  as  in  the  same  number.    (J.  2,  19,  3  ;  G.  2,  161.) 

Outside  heirs  have  power  to  deliberate  whether  to  enter  on  the  inheritance 
or  not     (J>2,  19,  5  ;  G,.2,.i62.} 

But  if  either  a  man  that  has  power  to  held  back  mixes  himself  up  with 
the  goods  of  the  inheritance,  or  an  outsider  that  may  lawfully  deliberate 
whether  to  enter  on  an 'inheritance,  enters^  h&has  after  that  xk>  power  to  give 
up  the  inheritance,  unless  he  is  under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Men  of  this 
age,  indeed,  just  as  in  every  other  case  where  they  are  deceived,  if  they 
rashly  take  up  a  ruinous  inheritance,^  the^  Prsetor.  hastens  to  aid.  (J.  2,  19, 
5  ;  G.  2,  »63.) 

We  must  know,  indeed,  that  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian  gave  relief  to  a 
man  over  twenty-five,  when,  after  he  entered  on  the  inheritance,  a  huge  debt 
that  at  the  time  ha  entered  on-  it.  was  still  hidden,  had  come  to  light.  (J.  2, 
19,  6  ;  G.  2,  163.) 

Jus  deliberandi. - 

Outside  heirs  were  allowed'  time  by  the  Fnetor  to^detennihe  whether  they  would 
take  the  inheritauoe.  (Ait  Fteetor;  si  timpns-ad  deliberandum  petet,  dabo.)  (D. 
28,  8,  1,  ].)  Generally  th» length  of  time  was  in  the  discretioii  Af  the  judge  (B.  23, 
8,  1,  2),  but  was  never  less  than  100  days.  (D.  28,  8,  2.)  The  time  might  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Fraetor  for  urgent  reasons.  (D.  28,  8,  3.)  The  parties  had  the  right 
to  inspect  the  accounts  of  the  deceased;  to  enaU&-  them  to-  determine  whether  they 
would  take  o»  refuse  the  inberitanoe.     (D.  28,  8^.5,  prv). 

During  this*  delay  the  property  of  the  inheritance  must  not  be  interfered  with, 
except  so  far  as  was  absolutely  neoessary  ;  thus>.with  the  sanction  of  the  Fretor,  a 
son  could  wuntain  himself- (D.  28,  8, 9),  onrepair  buildings,  eultivate  lands,  pay  debts 
due  under  a  penalty,  and.take.  the  necessary  stepa  to  prevent  pledges  being  sold.  (D. 
28,  8,  7,  8.) 

The  acceptance- of  an  inheritance  was  in*  two  ways:  (1)  a 
formal  (cretio),  confined  to  outsiders  (extwineiheTedes)  ;  and  (2) 
an  informal  expression  or  sign-  of  intention-  to  accept,  which 
was  the  same  for  both  children  (sui  et  necessurii)  and  outsiders 
(extrwMi)^  although  in-  the  case  of  the  former  it  was  called 
immiaiio;  and  in  tha1>  of.  the  latter  jow  hered^  gevenda.  But  the 
same  acts  and  expressions  that  were  in  one  case  a  sign  of 
waiyrng  tlie  right  of  abstention-  {bentficium  (xbstinendi),  were  in 
the  other  a  sign  of  acceptance  {aditio  hereditatis,)^ 

1.  Formal  Acceptance  {cretiv},hyr  outsiders.. 

1*I  What  is  cretio  ?' 

Outside  heirs  are  usually  allowed  time  to  decide  {cretiby.  An  end,  that 
is,  to  their  deliberation  is  fixed,  so  that  within  a  certain  time  either  they 
must  enter  on  the  inheritance,. or  if  they  do  not  enter,  they  are  at  the  end  of 
the  time  set  aside.  This  is  oailed  cretio^  because  the  verb  cemere  means  to 
decide,  as  it  were,  and  settle.     iS^^'^^  164.) 

2°.  The  form  and  effect  of  common  cretio  {cretio  vulgaris). 
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Since,  then,  the  appointment  in  the  will  runs  thtis,  "  Titius  be  heir,*  we 
ought  to  add,  "  and  decide  within  the  next  hundred  days  after  you  come 
to  know  and  can  decide.  If  you  do  not  so  decide,  then  be  disinherited."' 
(G.  2,  165.) 

The  heir  so  appointed,  if  he  wishes  to  be  heir,  ought  to  decide  within  the 
day  fixed  for  his  decision  ;  that  is,  to  say  these  words,  ^  Seeing  Publios 
Maevius  has  by  his  will  appointed  me  his  heir,  on  that  inheritance  I  enter, 
and  decide  to  take  it."  '  If  he  does  not  so  decide,  then  at  the  end  of  the 
time  for  deciding  he  is  shut  out ;  and  it  is  of  no  avail  that  he  acted  as  heir, 
that  is,  used  the  property  that  formed  the  inheritance  as  if  he  were  heir. 
(G.  2,  166.) 

Just  as  an  heir  that  is  appointed  with  time  to  decide,  unless  he  decides  to 
take  the  inheritance,  does  not  become  heir,  so  he  is  shut  out  only  if  he 
has  not  decided  within  the  time  that  puts  an  end  to  his  power  of  choice. 
Although,  therefore,  before  the  time  for  decision,  he  has  settled  not  to  enter 
on  the  inheritance,  yet,  if  he  is  moved  by  repentance  while  the  day  for 
deciding  is  not  yet  come,  .he  can,  by  deciding  to  take  it,  be  heir.  (G. 
2,  168.) 

Every  decision  is  tied  down  to  a  fixed  time.  For  -that,  a  hundred  days 
seemed  a  bearable  time.  A  longer  or  shorter  time,  however,  can  none  the 
less  be  given  by  the  j'ms  civile j  but  a  longer  time  the  Praetor  sometimes 
narrows  down.    (G.  2,  170.) 

3°.  Cretio  continucL 

Although  every  decision  is  tied  down  to  fixed  days,  yet  there  is  one 
form  called  common  {vulgaris),  another  within  fixed  days  {certarum  dierum\ 
Common  is  the  one  we  have  set  forth  above,  that  is,  in  which  there  are  added 
these  words,  *'  within  which  he  comes  to  know  and  can  decide.''  Within  fixed 
days  is  that  in  which  these  words  are  withheld,  but  all  the  rest  written. 
Between  these  two  there  is  a  great  difference.  When  the  common  time  for 
decision  is  given,  no  days  are  taken  into  account,  except  those  on  which  a 
man  knows  that  he  has  been  appointed  heir  and  can  decide.  But  when  a 
time  for  decision  within  fixed  days  is  given,  then  even  though  a  man  does 
not  know  he  has  l^een  appointed  heir,  the  days  are  reckoned  in  unbroken 
order.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  man  that  on  some  ground  is  forbidden  to 
decide,  and  still  more  in  the  case  of  a  man  that  has  been  appointed  heir 
under  a  condition,  the  time  is  reckoned.  Hence  it  is  better  and  more  fitting 
to  use  the  common  form.  The  other  is  also  called  continuous  {cofUinya\ 
because  the  days  are  reckoned  in  unbroken  order.  This  form  is,  however, 
so  hard  that  the  other  is  more  in  use,  and  hence  also  is  called  common. 
(G.  2,  171-173O 

4°.  Perfect  and  imperfect  cretia. 

The  cretio  is  imperfect  when  these  'words  are  not  added,  **  If 
you  do  not  decide  be  disinherited  "  (&*  non  creveris,  exheres  esto). 
When  this  omission  occurred,  the  heir  named  bj  an  informal 


^  Here$  TUiui  etto,  adjicere  debemus  :  eemitoque  in  centum  dieb%u  prorimiif  ptAtu 
idea  poteriaque.     Quodni  Ua  ereveritt  exherea  ato, 

*  Q^od  me  Publitu  Maeviut  tetiamento  tuo  heredem  inaiUuitf  earn  heredUalem  mdm 
cemo^ne* 
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acceptance  acquired  the  inheritance.  But  a  difficnlty  aroRe 
when  a  substitute  was  named.  **  If  you  do  not  decide,  then  let 
Maevius  be  heir  "  (Si  non  creveris^  tunc  Maevvta  heres  esto). 

It  was  held  iu  this  case,  that  if  the  heir  named  did  not 
formally  accept,  but  only  informally  {pro  herede  gerendo)^  he 
was  admitted  only  to  one-half,  Maevius  getting  the  other  half. 
Marcus  Antoninus,  however,  altered  this  rule,  and  gave  the 
heir,  although  he  made  an  informal  acceptance,  the  whole  of 
the  inheritance.     (Ulp.  Frag.  22,  34.) 

5°.  Abolition  of  formal  acceptance  {cretio). 

Constantino  abolished  this  formality  in  favour  of  peraons 
entering  on  the  inheritance  of  cognates.  (C.  Th.  5,  1,  1,  2.) 
It  was  entirely  abolished  by  Arcadius,  Honorius,  and  Theo- 
dosius  (a.D.  407  ;  C.  6,  30,  17),  and  is  not  mentioned  by 
Justinian. 

2.  Informal  acceptance  by  outsiders  {pro  herede  gerendo),  or 
forfeiture  of  the  right  of  abstention  by  children  {immixtio), 

A  man  that  is  appointed  heir  without  a  time  to  decide,  or  that  in  case  of 
intestacy  is  called  to  the  inheritance  by  statutory  right,  can  become  heir 
either  by  deciding  or  by  acting  as  heir,  or  even  by  the  bare  intention  to  take 
up  the  inheritance.  He  is  free  also  at  whatever  time  he  wishes  to  enter 
on  the  inheritance.  The  Praetor,  however,  usually,  on  a  demand  by  the 
creditors  of  the  inheritance,  settles  a  time  within  which,  if  he  wishes  to,  he 
may  enter  on  the  inheritance  ;  and  declares  that  if  he  does  not  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  creditors  to  sell  the  goods  of  the  deceased.    (G.  2,  167.) 

The  man  that  without  any  time  to  decide  in  is  appointed  heir,  or  that  in 
case  of  intestacy  is  called  by  statute,  as  by  a  bare  intention  he  becomes  heir, 
so  also  by  a  design  to  the  contrary  is  at  once  repelled  from  the  inheritance. 
(G.  2,  169,) 

This  refusal  can  only  be  made  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  and  after  the  heir 
named  is  in  a  position  to  accept.  If  it  is  not  ripe  for  acceptance,  he  cannot  refuse. 
(D.  29,  2,  94  ;  D.  29,  2,  13,  pr.) .  A  person  that  refuses  as  an  instituted  heir  is  not 
precluded  from  accepting  as  a  substituted  heir.    {D.  29,  2,  76, 1.) 

What  is  an  acceptance  or  interference  such  as  to  tie  a 
person  to  an  inheritance  f  {pro  herede  gerendo,  immixtio). 

It  was  a  question  of  fact — did  the  person  intend  to  be  heir? 
If  his  intentions  were  expressed  in  clear  language,  no  diflS- 
culty  arose  ;  the  point  that  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the 
jurisconsults  was  what  acts  showed  an  implied  intention  to 
accept.  As  the  whole  question  tnrBS  on  intention,  it  was  held 
that  when  that  was  not  exercised  freely,  but  under  coercion  or 
intimidation,  the  acceptance  would  have  no  effect.  (D.  29,  2, 
6,  7 ;  D.  29,  2,  85.) 
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An  acceptance  must  be  unconditional,  thus  : — "  If  the  in- 
heritance is  solvent,  I  will  accept  it,"  is  not  au  acceptanca 
(D.  29,  2,  51,  2.) 

An  outside  heir,  again,  that  is  appointed  by  will,  or  tHat  fn  case  of  in- 
testacy is  called  to  the  legal  inheritance,  can,  either  by  acting  as  heir  or  even 
by  a  bare  intention  to  take  upthc  inheritance,-  become  theheir.  A  nian  acts 
as  heir  if  he  uses  the  property  of  the  inheritance  as  if  hewera  heir,. cither 
by  selling  it,  or  tilling,  the  farms,  or  letting  them,  and,  indeed,  if  in  any  way 
at  all,  either  by  acts  or  by  words,-  he  makes  his  intention  to  enter  or  the 
inheritance  clear  ;  provided  only  that  he  knows  that  the*  man  with  whose 
goods  he  is  acting  as  heir  has*  died,  either  with  a  will  or  without  it;  and  that 
he  is  his  heir.  To  act  as  heir  is  to  act  as  owner ;  the  ancients,  indeed,  used 
the  name  heirs  for  owners.  As  further,  by  a  bare  intention  an  outsider  be- 
comes heir,  so  too*  by  a.  design,  to  the  contrary  he  is  at  once  repelled  from 
the  inheritance.  A  man,  moreover,  that  is  born  deaf  or  dumb,  or  afterwards 
becomes  so,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  from  acting  as  heir,  and  from  acquir- 
ing for  himself  an  inheritance,  if  he.  understands  what  he  is  about.-    (J..  2^ 

I9i  7.) 

To  use  any  of  the  Hereditary  property  in  prima  fade  evidenoe  of  acceptance.  (Ulp^ 
Frag.  22,  26.)  But  if  it  is  dearly  proved  that  the  heir  named  had  reselved  to  dbetain 
from  the  inheritance,  and  contu&ned  in  the  family  mamion  only  as  teoantp.  wW^vatdk 
it,  he  is  not  made  heir.     (G.  6,.31»  1.) 

The  use  of  the  family  sepulohre  ia<not  oonclasive  evidence  of  aeoeptanoe. .  (D.  29^ 
2,  20,  8.) 

To  use  a  thing  net  part  of  the  inberitaoce  as  owner;  onder  the  mistaken  idea  that 
it  was  part  of  the  inheritance,  is-an  acceptance,,  as  being. proof  of-  tho  intention  to  aei 
as  heir.     (D.  29,  2,21,  L) 

Manumitting  slaves  of  the  inheritance  is  an  a<ieeptanoe,  aa*beii^  a  clear  exerase 
of  the  rights  of  ownership.     (Ulp.  Frag.  22,  25  ;  D.  2^,  2,  42,  2.) 

Paying  the  debts^diie  by  the  deceased  is  an  acceptance.     (C.  6,  36,'  2'.)' 

A  son  burieer  and  performs*  funeral  rites  for  his  f atherr  Is  tttis  on  acoeptaiOM  ?  Or 
if  he  gives  food  to  the  slaves,  or  sells  slaves,  or  lets  or  repairs  a  house  ? '  All  tlieee 
things  are  evidence  of  intention,  and  therefore  it  waa  usual  for  a  8on»  if  he  did  not 
intend  to  accept,  to  act  under  protest,  that'  he  was  prompted  m  hiaracta-by  a  sense  o£ 
filial  duty,  and  nut  by  a  wish  to  take  the  inheritance.  If  the  acts  were  urgently 
necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate,  this  disclaimer  effectually  p^vented  thomliittrit- 
ance  being  fastened  upon' him:     (I)."  29,  2,  20,  1.) 

Titius  and  his  son  were  appointed  heirs.  By  order  of  Titius»  the  soA-aecepted  the 
inheritance;  That  was  held  to-be  an  accaptimce  by  Titiur^i  tho' share  for^vhicb  ho 
himself  was  appointed.     (B.  29,  2,.2S.) 

An  inspectiontef  the  accounts  of  the  deceased  is  Beoeasary  taenaUe-a  ^cstgnated 
heir  to  know  how  he  should  act  ^  it  cannot,,  therefore, ^b^  taken  as  an  aoceptanoe  of- 
the  inheritance.    (D.  29^  2,  29.) 

Id  certain-  cases^  a'  person  vas^  fastened  with  an  inheritance 
when  it  was  not  his  intention  to  accept,,  but  when-,,  from  his 
conduct^  it  ought  to  have  been  his'  intention..  If  tli«  appointed 
heir  concealed^  purloined^  or  Qonenmed  anj^  of  the  property  of 
the  deceased,  or  caused  it  to  be  concealed,  purloined,  or  con- 
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sumed  he  could  not  refuse  the  iuheritance.  He  is  fixed  with  it, 
whether  he  desires  it  or  not.  (D.  29,  2^  71^  3.)  But  interference 
with  property  not  known  to  be  part  of  the  inheritance,  does 
not  fix  the  appointed  heir  with  the  consequence  attached  only 
to  a  fraudulent  design.     (D.  29,  2,  71,  8.) 

Fourth,— TRANSVESTITIVE  AND  DIVESTITIVE 

FACTS. 

Transvestitive  Facts. 

By  the  Roman  law  an  inheritance  was  indivestible  and 
untransferable. 

An  inheritance  further  admits  of  injure  cessio  only.  If  the  ntian  to  whom, 
in  case  of  intestacy,  the  inheritance  belongs  by  legal  right,  makes  an  in 
fure  cessio  of  it  to  another  before  entry — that  is,  before  he  becomes  heir — then 
he  to  whom  he  thus  gives  it  up  becomes  heir,  just  as  if  he  had  himself  been 
called  by  statute  to  the  inheritance.  But  if  it  is  after  binding  himself  that 
he  makes  the  in  jure  cessio^  none  the  less  he  himself  still  remains  heir,  and 
on  that  account  will  be  liable  to  the  creditors.  The  debts,  however,  perish, 
and  in  that  way  the  debtors  to  the  inheritance  make  a  gain.  But  the 
corporeal  things  that  belong  to  the  inheritance  pass  on  to  him  to  whom 
the  in  jure  cessio  of  the  inheritance  is  made,  just  as  if  each  thing  had 
been  so  given  up  to  him  singly.     (G.  z,  34-3S-) 

Again,  if  the  man  te  whom,  in  case  of  intestacy,  the  inheritance  belongs 
by  statutory  right,  makes  an  injure  cessio  to  some  one  else  of  that  inheritance 
before  deciding  to-  take  it,  or  acting  as  heir,  then  he  to  whom  he  so  gives  it 
up  becomes  heir  with  full  rights,  just  as  if  he  himself  were  called  by  statute 
to  the  inheritance.  But  if,,  after  he  is  heir,  he  makes  an  injure  cessio^  he 
still  remains  heir,  and  on  that  account  will  be  personally  liable  to  the 
creditors.  Each  thing,  however,  he  will  transfer  bodily,  just  as  if  he  had  made 
an  injure  cessio  of  each  ;  but  the  debts  perish,  and  in  that  way  the  debtors 
to  the  inheritance  make  a  gain.    (G.  3, 85.) 

An  heir  appointed  by  will,  if  before  he  enters  on  the  inheritance  he  makes 
an  in  jure  cessio  of  the  inheritance  to  another,  acts  in  vain  ;  but  if  he  does 
this  after  entry,  all  happens  as  we  have  just  said  with  regard  to  him  to 
-whom,  in  case  of  intestacy,  the  inheritance  belongs  by  statutory  right,  if, 
after  binding  himself  he  makes  an  in  jure  cessio,    (G.  2,  36.) 

The  role  of  law  is  the  same  if  an  heir  appointed  by  will,  after  becoming 

lieir,  makes  an  in  jure  cessio  of  the  inheritance ;  but  if  he  does  so  before 

entering  on  the  inheritance,  he  acts  in  vain.    (G.  3,  86.) 

The  same  view  is  taken  with  regard  to  necessary  heirs  by  the  authorities 

of  the  opposing  school ;  because  it  seems  to  make  no  difference  whether  a 

in  an  becomes  heir  by  entering  on  an  inheritance,  or  is  heir  against  his  will. 

1*lie  nature  of  this  case  will  appear  in  its  own  proper  place.      But  the 

teachers  of  our  school  think  that  a  necessary  heir  acts  in  vain  when  he 

makes  an  injure  cessio  of  the  inheritance.    (G.  2,  37.) 

Whether  a  heres  suus  et  necessarius  acts  to  any  purpose  if  he  makes  an 

3K 
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injure  cessio^  is  questioned.  Our  teachers  think  he  acts  in  vain.  But  the 
authorities  of  the  opposing  school  think  he  acts  to  the  same  purpose  as  a2 
others  after  entering  on  an  inheritance  ;  for  it  makes  no  difierence  whether 
a  man  becomes  heir  by  deciding  or  acting  as  heir,  or  by  being  tied  down  by 
necessity  of  law  to  the  inheritance.    (G.  3,  87.) 

Sui  heredet  at  first  oould  not  refiue  the  inheritance^  and  tbey  could  not  alieDateiL 
The  agnaii  alone  seem  to  have  been  able  to  convey  the  inheritance  prior  to  acceptuoe; 
testamentary  heirs  were  not  allowed  that  privilege.  After  entering,  the  agnati  \d. 
less  power.  The  reason  of  these  rules  is  not  given  by  Gaius,  and  most  now  probabl? 
remain  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  80-caIled  sale  of  an  inheritance  was  not  a  complete 
transfer ;  it  operated  as  a  transfer  only  of  the  corporeal  part 
The  debts  due  to  the  inheritance  could  be  recovered  by  the  heir, 
who  alone  was  responsible  to  the  creditors.  The  buyer  dii 
not  become  owner  of  the  corporeal  property  even,  until  it  was 
delivered.  (D.  18,  4,  14,  1 ;  C.  4,  39,  6.)  But  Marcus  Aureliua 
allowed  the  buyer  to  sue  the  debtors  in  his  own  name  (u^^ 
actioneB)^  so  that  if  the  debtors  were  sued  by  the  heir,  ther 
could  repel  him  by  the  plea  of  fraud.  (D.  2,  14,  16,  pr.)  The 
heir,  however,  remained  bound  to  the  creditors,  and  could  only 
save  himself  by  calling  upon  the  buyer,  under  his  contract,  tc> 
undertake  the  defenca 

Divestitive  Facts. 

The  rule  of  the  Roman  law  was  that  an  inheritance  was 
indivestible  (aemel  heres  semper  heres)  ;  but  to  this  there  was  aa 
exception  when  the  inheritance  was  forfeited  as  a  punisbmeiit 
on  the  heir.  Generally,  the  forfeiture  was  to  the  Exchequer. 
(D.  34,  9,  5,  6.)  The  heir  who  forfeited  lost  all  right  in  tk 
inheritance,  even  to  the  Falcidian  fourth  (D.  34,  9,  5,  19) ;  a^ 
the  same  time  he  was  relieved  from  all  the  burdens  (D.  34, 9; 
18,  1),  which  now  were  transferred  to  the  Exchequer  {Ftsctul 
(D.  34,  9,  5,  4 ;  D.  30.  50,  2.) 

When  is  an  inheritance  or  legacy  taken  away  t  (de  his  quae  p- 
indignis  auferuniur), 

1.  When  a  tutor  marries  his  pupil  against  the  law  provided 
for  that  case  (p.  687),  she  can  inherit  from  him,  but  not  he  froiQ 
her.    (D.  30, 128.) 

2.  Similarly,  when  an  ofiScial  marries  a  woman  in  his  pro- 
vince during  his  administration,  he  forfeits  her  property  It^ 
to  him.     (D.  34,  9,  2,  1.) 

3.  When  the  testator  has  written  that  he  wishes  the  heir  to 
be  deprived  as  unworthy.     (D.  34,  9,  12.) 
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4«  When  the  heir  has  been  guilty  of  misconduct  to  the 
deceased,  either  in  deceased's  life,  or  in  reference  to  his  testa- 
mentary wishes. 

(1.)  When  the  deceased  has  lost  hie  life  through  the  fanlt  or  negligenoe  of  the  heir. 
(D.  34.  9,  8.) 

(2.)  When  the  deceHsed  has  met  a  violent  death,  and  the  heir  enters  before  the 
slaves  of  deceased  are  put  to  the  torture  and  punished,  according  to  the  Senatut  Con' 
tuUa  Silanianum  and  Clavdianum.     (D.  29,  6,  5,  2.) 

(3.)  If  the  heir  disputes  or  denies  the  testamentary  capacity  of  deceased,  the  pro* 
perty  goes  to  the  Exchequer  ;  but  if  it  is  simply  a  deadly  enmity  that  has  sprung  up^ 
the  will  is  held  to  be  revoked,  rather  than  the  heir  punished  by  forfeiture.  (D.  84, 
9.  »,  pr. ) 

(4.)  If  the  heir  conceals,  destroys,  or  obliterates  the  will  of  the  deceased.  (D. 
4S.  10,  4. 1.) 

(5.)  If  the  heir  fraudulently  conceals  or  abstracts  property  bequeathed  to  any 
legatee,  he  forfeits  the  Falcidian  Fourth  to  the  Fiscus.     (D.  34,  9,  6.) 

(6.)  If  a  person  fails  in  a  querda  inoficioai  Uttamenti,     (D.  6,  2,  8,  14.) 

(7.)  If  one  refuses  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  of  the  wiU.  (Paul,  Sent.  8, 
5,  13.)  If  a  sum  were  left  for  funeral  expenses  or  a  tombstone,  and  were  not 
so  employed.  (D.  50,  16,  202.)  Justinian  enacted  that  if  the  will  was  not  obeyed 
within  a  year,  the  property  should  go  to  the  person  next  entitled,  and  not  be  forfeited 
to  the  Exchequer.     (Nov.  1, 1.) 

When  an  inheritance  was  bequeathed  by  trust,  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  the  person  charged  with  the  trust  did  not  prejudice  the 
beneficial  heir,  nor  did  his  worthiness  prevent  the  confiscation, 
if  the  heir  beneficially  entitled  exposed  the  property  to  con- 
fiscation.    (D.  34,  9,  5,  6.) 

Fifth.— REMEDIES. 

A.  In  Bespect  or  Bights  and  Duties. 

The  rights  of  the  heir  as  against  those  that  have  possession  of  anything  belonging 
to  his  predecessor  were  enforced  by  the  ordinary  actions,  as  if  he  himself  were  the 
owner ;  and  in  like  matter,  in  respect  of  the  debts  due  to  or  by  the  deceased,  the 
heir  could  sue  or  be  sued,  exactly  as  if  he  were  the  creditor  or  debtor  himself.  For 
these  rights  and  duties  the  ordinary  actions  sufBce. 

The  actions  and  remedies  by  which  a  legatee  could  enforce  his  rights,  will  be  post- 
poned until  the  subject  of  legacy  is  discussed. 

There  remain,  under  this  head,  only  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  co-heirs,  in 
which  case  the  remedy  was  the  (utio  familiae  erciseundae.  This  was  essentially  an 
action  for  partition,  although  when  brought  for  that  purpose  all  incidental  rights  and 
duties  were  enforced.  Hence,  if  there  were  no  corporeal  property,  there  could  not  be 
a  partition  ;  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  it,  because  the  debts  were  divided  by  the 
operation  of  law  among  the  heirs.     (D.  10,  2,  25,  1.) 

If  proceedings  are  being  taken  in  an  actio  familiae  erciseundae^  each 
single  thing  the  judex  ought  to  adjudge  to  a  single  heir.  If  this  seems  to 
make  one  outweigh  the  others,  he  ought  to  condemn  him  in  turn  to  pay  his 
co-heir  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  as  has  already  been  said.  On  another 
account,  too,  each  ought  to  be  condemned  to  make  a  payment  to  his  co-heir, 
if^  namely,  he  alone  has  gathered  the  fruits  of  a  farm  belonging  to  the 
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inheritance,  or  has  spoiled  or  used  up  any  property  belonging  to  it  AT 
these,  in  like  manner,  follow  on  the  proceedings  between  more  co-heirs  than 
two.    Q.  4,  i7i  4.) 

B.  In  RaspEcr  or  trx  Invkstitivi  Faoh. 
I.  Peculiar  to  tettamentuwi,  eodicUli. 

1.  Action  for  production  of  will,  codicils,  etc.    Actio  ad  exhtbendun^ 

1*.  Hie  plalnti£Es  are  aU  to  whom  in  any  way  anything  is  left  by  will  (D.  4S,  S,  S, 
10),  and  the  defendants  any  person  having  the  custody  of  the  document  (D.  4S,  5,  t 
2) ;  as,  e.g.,  the  priest  of  the  church  {€bedUuut)  in  which  the  will  is  deposited,  or  the 
notary  that  drew  it  up.     (D.  48,  5,  8,  8.) 

2*.  The  damages  for  non-production  are  determined  by  the  value  of  the  inheritsooe, 
or  of  the  portion  in  which  the  plaintiff  is  interested.     (D.  48,  5,  8,  12.) 

8^  The  interdict  may  be  claimed  by  a  man's  heirs  and  other  suooesaoia.  (D.  43,  S, 
«,17.) 

4*.  It  is  not  extinguished  by  prescription  for  one  year,  like  other  Pnetarin 
remedies.     (D.  48,  5,  8,  16.) 

2.  Action  to  set  aside  a  will.     Querda  inqficiosi  teMtamenlL 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  special  action  under  the  above  name ;  ^ 
the  person  deprived  of  his  UffUima  portio  sued  for  the  inheritance  by  the  usual  sctioQ. 
claiming  as  heir  against  those  designated  in  the  wiU. 

1*.  Hie  plaintiff  is  the  person  deprived  of  his  Ugitimf  and  the  defendant  the  ^' 
whether  direct  w  Jideieommiuariut,  named  in  the  wilL     (C.  8,  28,  1.) 

A  father  could  not,  however,  sue  on  behalf  of  his  son  against  his  wishes,  for  it,i 
dishonour,  if  any,  was  a  personal  affront  to  the  son  himself.  (D.  6,  2,  8,  pr.)  Tbe  kc 
oould  bring  the  action  in  his  own  name  without  his  father's  consent  (D.  6,  2,  22,  pr  A 
although,  if  he  succeeded,  the  sole  benefit  accrued  to  his  father. 

If  tbe  legatees  suspect  collusion  between  the  heirs  appointed  and  the  plaintifi,thr 
may  come  in  and  defend  the  wilL    (D.  5,  2,  29,  pr.) 

If  the  title  of  the  plaintiff  is  only  Praetorian,  he  must  first  obtain  the  honon* 
pouesiio,  and  then  sue  the  written  heirs  who  remain  in  possession  until  tht  wiQ  » 
upset     (C.  8,  28,  2.) 

If  the-  plaintiff  succeeds,  and  the  heir  appeals,  the  plaintiff,  if  tkpupQlut  snd  poor, 
is  entitled  to  maintenance  until  the  case  is  finally  decided.     (D.  5,  2,  27,  8.) 

2".  The  heir  of  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  go  on  if  the  plaintiff  went  so  far  si  to  ^ 
recognition  as  bonorum  pouetsor  {po$t  offnitam  bonorum  poMMessionem),  (D.  5, 2, 6,  i'> 
Even  giving  notice  of  action  was  sufficient  to  perpetuate  the  right  to  the  heir.  (P.  ^ 
2,  7 ;  C.  8,  23,  6.) 

8*.  The  prescription  was  at  first  two  years,  and  afterwards  extended  to  five.  (B.  5. 
2,  8,  17 ;  D.  5,  2,  9.)  The  time  runs  not  from  the  death  of  the  testator,  bat  htuntix 
date  of  tbe  adUio  hereditatit.     (C.  8,  28,  86,  2.) 

II.  Actions  by  Sent, 

L  Petitio  HertdUtOu. 

1.  The  question  tried  is  the  right  of  inheritance,  and  hence  every  one  that  fets  cp 
a  claim  of  his  own  may  be  made  defendant  If  a  debtor  to  the  inheritance  r^c»c« 
payment  on  the  ground  that  he  is  heir,  he  may  be  made  a  defendant ;  bat  if  be  ob-^ 
denied  the  title  of  the  plaintiff  without  setting  np  a  title  of  his  own,  tbe  f«0'*>* 
kereditaUi  could  not  be  brought     (D.  6,  8,  42.) 

If  a  person  possessed  the  inheritance,  as  a  singular,  not  as  a  univerA],  waoces(ff'  ^ 
the  petitio  did  not  He,  but  by  an  equitable  extension  of  the  prindple  of  the  »c^<^ 
{vtUis  petUio)  the  same  remedy  was  allowed.     Thus  a  husband  mi^  aooept  tf 
inheritance  from  bis  wife  as  a  dowry  (D.  6, 8, 18, 10),  or  one  might  bay  an 
from  the  Fi$eu$.    (D.  5,  8, 18,  9. ) 
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In  all  other  cases,  when  a  person  does  not  set  up  a  hostile  title,  the  person  claiming 
as  heir  must  resort  to  the  usual  actions  available  for  an  owner.     (C.  3,  31,  7.) 

2.  Every  person  who  was  called  heres  as  contrasted  with  h<morum  posaessor  might 
be  plaintiff  in  this  action.  (D.  5,  3,  1.)  The  defendants  are  any  persons  having  any 
of  the  goods  belonging  to  the  inheritance,  which  they  claim  in  the  capacity  either  of 
heirs  or  of  possessors  {pro  herede,  pro  poa$€8sore).  (D.  5,  3,  9.)  Under  the  latter 
designation  are  included  a  thief  or  robber  (D.  5,  8,  13,  pr.),  a  person  selling  things 
or  collecting  debts  belonging  to  the  inheritance  (D.  5,  3, 16,  1),  or  one  that  has  taken 
the  crops  of  the  estate.     (D.  5,  3,  13,  7.) 

3.  As  a  general  rule,  pending  this  action,  no  other  action  could  be  brought  that 
raised  as  an  issue  the  right  of  inheritance.     (D.  5,  3,  5,  2.) 

Justinian  explains  the  reason  of  this  rule.  Questions  of  inheritance  were  origin- 
ally tried  before  the  venerable  centumviral  court,  whereas  the  ordinary  actions  went 
before  a  lample  judex.  In  order  to  maintain  the  authority  of  that  tribunal,  the  rule 
was  adopted ;  but  its  inconvenience  gave  rise  to  various  attempts  to  soften  its  opera- 
tion, thus  leading  to  uncertainty  in  the  law.  Hence  Justinian  enacted  that  the 
creditors  of  the  deceased  might  sue  either  the  possessor  or  the  petitioner.  If  their 
claim  is  for  things  deposited,  lent,  pledged,  or  the  like,  their  remedy  is  not  to  be  sus- 
pended. If  it  is  for  money  lent  or  any  action  in  peraonaMf  either  the  possessor  or 
petitioner  may  be  sued.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  suit,  if  the  petitioner  is  success- 
ful,  he  will  not  get  the  property  without  paying  all  debts  discharged  by  the  possessor ; 
and  similarly  if  the  possessor  is  successful,  the  judge  will  order  him  to  pay  the 
petitioner.  If  the  petitioner  neglects  this  opportunity,  he  can  afterwards  sue  the  pos- 
sessor, either  by  the  oeHo  neffotiorum  gettorwn  or  by  a  condictio  ex  lege,  (C.  3, 81, 12, 1.) 
Legatees  may  sue  the  heir  or  the  possessor,  giving  security  to  return  pecuniary  legacies 
with  interest  at  8  per  cent,  {ex  qtutrta  cenUiimae  parte),  or  land  with  the  produce, 
or  houses  with  their  rents.  Failing  to  give  such  security,  they  must  wait  the  end  of 
the  suit  (C.  3,  31,  12,  pr.)  In  the  case  of  bequests  of  freedom,  a  year  is  to  elapse 
from  the  death  of  the  testator.  If  during  that  time  the  case  is  ended,  the  fate  of 
the  bequests  will  thereby  be  determined.  After  that  time  the  direct  bequests  shall 
at  once  take  effect,  and  so  also  those  given  on  trust,  provided  the  will  is  not  found  to 
be  spurious  {faUum), 

4.  The  object  of  the  suit  is  to  enable  the  petitioner  to  enter  as  heir.  The  effect 
is  fully  to  establish  him  in  that  position.  But  a  question  arises  as  to  the  produce  of 
the  inheritance  {fruetiu)  from  the  time  of  the  death  to  the  end  of  the  petition.  (D.  6, 
3,  18,  2 ;  D.  5,  3,  20,  8.) 

Upon  this  important  subject  a  distinction  was  drawn  by  a  Senattu  ConwuUum  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  between  a  bona  fide  and  a  maUt  fide  poe»utor.  (D.  5,  3, 
20,  6.)  This  enactment,  although  in  terms  applicable  only  when  the  State  was  heir, 
was  held  to  apply  to  every  case,  even  when  private  individuals  were  heirs.  (D.  5,  8, 
20,  9.)  According  to  the  terms  of  the  enactment,  it  is  in  favour  of  those  persons 
that  believe  themselves  to  be  heirs,  or  bonorum  poseeteorest  or  otherwise  entitled  to  the 
inheritance.     (B.  5,  3,  20, 13.) 

(1.)  A  mala  fide  possessor  is  one  that  has  no  title,  and  knows  it.  (D.  5,  8,  25,  8.) 
As  the  question  is  thus  one  of  knowledge  or  belief,  a  person  is  none  the  leasAbonafide 
posteesor  because  his  mistake  arises  from  an  error  in  law,  and  not  of  one  in  fact.  (D.  6, 
3,  25,  6.)  The  bona  fide  pottetfor  is  bound  to  restore  only  what  is  in  his  possession  at 
the  beginning  of  the  suit,  or  is  acquired  subsequently.  (D.  5,  8,  41,  pr.  ;  D.  5,  8, 18,  1.) 
The  mtda  fide  pouenor  must  restore  everything  in  the  inheritance,  except  in  co  far  as 
it  was  lost  without  his  negligence  or  fraud.     (D.  5,  8,  25,  2  ;  D.  26,  7,  61.) 

(2.)  A  bona  fide  poteestor  is  not  bound  to  pay  interest  on  money  that  he  received  or 
ought  to  have  received  (D.  5,  8,  20,  15),  but  a  mala  fide  poeaeetor  is,  and  also  00 
account  of  the  crops  or  other  produce  he  has  gathered.     (D.  5,  8,  51, 1.) 

(8.)  The  6011a  fide  jMMSffor  must  restore  the  price  of  things  sold  only  in  so  fir  as 
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he  hM  not  spent  the  money.    (D.  5,  8,  28,  pr. ;  D.  5,  3,  25,  11.)    But  the  iu2t.&^ 
p<n9e9tor  miut  restore  the  whole. 

The  b<ma  fide  poiaesaor  may  deduct  the  amounts  he  has  paid  for  debts  (C  S,  Sl,$ 
also  what  is  due  to  himself.  (D.  5,  8,  81,  1.)  And  so  for  funeral  expeua,* 
(D.  5,  8,  50,  1.)  But  for  beneficial  expenditure  (D.  6,  8,  86,  6),  every  poMOR. 
even  if  he  is  mala  fide,  may  claim  compensation.  (D.  5,  8,  37 ;  D.  5,  3,  3i 
pr.)  It  would  appear  that  a  bona  fide  poueuor  could  claim  also  for  fresooef  is^ 
purely  ornamental  expenditure ;  but  not  a  mala  fide  ponenor^  although  be  a%.. 
carry  his  improvements  away.     (D.  6,  3,  89,  1.) 

5.  This  action  was  not  removed  by  the  preicriptio  longi  temporig,     (GL  3,  81, 7.) 

XL  PetUio  partis  ffereditaiit. 

The  remedy  (No.  I.)  was  confined  to  a  case  where  a  person  claimed  ss  sole  kL*. 
This  is  the  action  when  one  claims  only  a  share  of  the  inheritance.  (D.  5, 4,  ItP 
It  does  not  give  partition,  but  only  an  undivided  share.    (D.  5,  i,  8.) 

III.  Carbonian  Edict — De  OarbonianQ  Edieto, 

Special  provision  was  made  when  the  alleged  heir  was  under  the  age  of  pubotyVr 
Cn.  Papirius-Carbo,  who  introduced  a  provision  into  the  edict  about  100  B.c.  & 
terms  of  it  are  as  follow : — Si  eui  contywertta  fiti  on  inier  Ubero$  tU  ei  tsipste,  t^ 
eauaa  eoffniia  perinde  po$»e$no  datur,  ae  n  nulla  dteare  eontroventa  estii;  cf  jwdkm 
in  tempui  puheriatU  causa  eognita  difertur.    (D.  87,  10, 1,  pr.) 

The  object  was  to  gfive  the  child  a  maintenance.     (D.  5,  2,  20.) 

The  edict  applies  only  when  there  is  a  dispute  regarding  a  father's  inheritiiKci»' 
also  whether  a  child  under  puberty  was  under  the  poiulas  of  the  deceased.    (D.  1%  ^ 
6,  8  J  D.  S7,  10,  7,  2.)    It  does  not  apply  where  it  is  quite  certain  either  that  ^ 
child  is  heir  or  cannot  be  heir.    (D.  87t  10,  11.) 

All  questions  relating  to  legacies  and  trusts  are  also,  according  to  a  resoil^^ 
Antoninus  Pius,  postponed  till  the  child  reaches  puberty.    (D.  37,  10,  3,  1.) 

Cauta  eogniia, — ^The  object  of  this  inquiry  was  twofold  :  (1)  to  give  the  diSd  ^ 
possession,  and  (2)  to  determine  whether  the  trial  should  be  put  off  till  the  eh£ 
reached  puberty,  or  should  be  ordered  at  once.  If  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  ckiU  ^' 
no  claim,  the  Pretor  refused  him  possession.  (D.  87,  10,  3,  4.)  But  if  the  matter  «v 
doubtful,  he  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  It  might,  however,  be  expedieet  c 
the  interest  of  the  child  that  the  question  of  its  status  should  be  determined  at  os^ 
for  witnesses  might  die  or  be  conrupted,  and  evidence,  now  forthcoming,  might  be  U 
(D.  37,  10,  3,  5),  and  then  the  Pnetor  exercised  his  discretion  by  appointiog  an  i^^ 
to  represent  the  child,  and  ordering  the  trial  to  proceed. 

Tha  child  must  find  security ;  if  he  does  not,  the  adversary  is  put  in  possesacca 
less  the  adversaiy  is  in  the  same  plight,  in  which  case  a  curator  was  to  be  j^ipnc^- 
for  the  administration  of  the  property.  (D.  87,  10,  6,  2.)  In  any  case  the  chiM  * 
allowed  a  maintenance,  if  it  is  poor,  when  the  trial  is  deferred  until  it  reacfaei  yo^ 
(D.  37, 10,  6,  6.) 

In  the  suit  that  follows,  the  child  on  giving  security  ooeujaes  the  adraoUjcc^ 
position  of  defendant.     (D.  37, 10,  6,  6.) 

IV.— The  Bonorum  Possessio. 

The  honorum  possessor  could  recover  the  property  of  which  the  inheritssce^ 
sisted  by  the  interdict  Quorum  Bonorum;  and  he  could  sue  the  debtors  of  tfc«^ 
ceased,  or  be  sued  by  them  by  utiles  actiones,m  which  it  was  feigned  that  the  dow^" 
possessor  was  heres,    (Ulp.  Frag.  28,  12  ;  G.  8,  81.) 

The  Possessio  Bonorum  was  obtained  either  on  summary  application  (d€fls»o\  cf'^^ 
hearing  (causa  eognita),  Theophilus  says  (J.  8,  9,  12)  tha  tthe  poaiticnof  sho»^''* 
possessor  oonld  in  early  times  be  obtained  only  by  special  petition  :— "  Dli  nOd  '^' 
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bonorum  poasusionenu** — **  Giyb  m9  ihia  bonorum  jpotaemo"  But  in  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian thiis  WM  unneceasary,  and  any  act  signifying  an  intention  to  be  bonorumpotietior 
was  enough. 

If  the  person  who  had  made  an  agniiio  had  only  a  Frsotorian  title,  his  remedy  was 
the  IfUerdiet  Quonun  Bcnorum,  This  interdiot  wss  available  only  to  recover  a  untser- 
titoMt  not  individual  things.  It  was  a  means  of  acquiring  possession.  (D.  4S,  2,  1»  1.) 
The  evidence  it  required  was  such  as  to  make  out  a  good  title  as  bonontm  poue$aor. 
(C.  8,  2. 1.) 

It  could  be  brought  only  against  the  possessor  of  corporeal  property.    (D.  43, 2,  %) 

V.  When  an  inheritance  has  been  restored  according  to  the  Smaku  C<m»ultum 
TeffuUianum,  but  not  otherwise,  the  heir  in  trust  (Pideicommisaaritu)  may  use  the 
petUio  hereditatit  just  like  any  other  action  available  to  an  heir.  (D.  5,  tf,  1.) 

The  heir  appointed  is  compelled  to  surrender  the  inheritance. 

The  jurisdiction  over  trusts  was  in  Rome  assigned  to  a  Prator  PideieommiiaariuSt 
to  whom  application  must  be  made,  and  not  by  ordinary  action  {per  formulam,)  In  the 
provinces  the  jurisdiction  belonged  to  the  President  {Praeaet  Proeineiae),  (Ulp. 
Frag.  25, 13.) 


LEGACY. 


Order  of  Topics. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  Law  of  Legacy  is  divided  into 
three  periods.  The  first  extends  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Republic,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word  Legatum.  This 
period  is.  characterised  by  strictness  of  form  and  narrowness  of 
interpretation.  The  second  period  dates  from  Augustus,  and 
closes  with  Justinian.  It  is  characterised  by  the  formation  of 
a  new  body  of  law,  having  for  its  object  to  mitigate  the  strict- 
ness and  technicality  of  the  older  law.  This  was  done  by 
means  of  Jideicommissa^  as  in  the  case  of  hereditas.  The  third 
period  was  established  by  Justinian,  and  is  marked  by  the 
fusion  of  Fideicommissum  and  Legatuniy  thus  restoring  the  unity 
of  the  law  as  it  existed  during  the  Republic,  but  enlarged  and 
improved  by  the  superior  elements  of  the  Fedeicommissunu 

First  Period. — The  Law  of  Bequest  during  the 

Republic  (Legatum). 

The  Law  of  Bequest,  founded  on  the  text  of  the  XII  Tables, 
was  built  up  on  a  single  principle — namely,  the  intention  of  the 
testator.     The  rights  of  the  legatee,  the  mode  of  acquiring  the 
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legacy,  and  all  the  incidents  connected  with  it,  have  no  other 
origin  than  the  will  of  the  testator.  The  law  of  bequest  k 
therefore  siraplj  the  interpretation  of  legacies.  But  this  perfect 
dependence  of  legacies  on  the  wishes  of  testators  was  limited  br 
two  things,  one  permanent,  the  other  local  and  temporary.  In 
the  first  place,  not  in  Rome  only,  but  everywhere,  the  will  of 
a  testator  must  be  circumscribed  by  the  general  laws  of  tic 
country.  A  person  cannot  bequeath  as  property  what  the  Stattr 
refuses  to  recognise  as  property  ;  nor  to  a  person  incapable  by 
law  of  receiving  legacies.  According  also  to  the  political  view? 
current,  the  policy  of  the  law,  as  it  is  called,  imposes  certaii: 
limits  to  the  right  of  testation.  These  causes  are  always  b 
operation,  although  the  results  are  not  everywhere  the  same. 
But  in  Rome  the  power  of  testation  was  for  centuries  restrained 
by  a  spirit  of  legal  formality  like  that  which  we  have  founi 
elsewhere  to  characterise  the  Roman  law.  The  narrowness  of 
interpretation  that  made  the  Roman  jurists  affirm  vines  to  be 
one  thing  and  trees  another,  so  that  a  man  that  claimed  a  vice 
could  not  be  said  to  claim  a  tree,  was  not  confined  to  the  kgif 
actionea.  It  was  the  universal  tendency  of  the  Roman  law,  in 
its  earlier  stages,  to  prefer  the  form  to  the  spirit ;  and  althougn 
there  appears  to  have  been  nothing  in  the  XII  Tables  to  narrow 
the  forms  of  bequest,  yet  it  came  to  be  recognised  that  nothing 
conld  be  a  legacy  unless  made  in  one  or  other  of  certain  pre- 
cise, set  forms.  The  testator's  intention  was  the  source  of  the 
legacy,  but  it  had  no  effect  unless  made  in  the  ways  prescribed 
by  custom  and  the  jurists.  We  may  consider  the  subject  under 
the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  FonnB  of  Legacy. 

2.  The  Interest  taken  by  the  Legatee. 

8.  The  RestraintB  on  each  kind  of  Legacy  arising  from  its  Form. 

4.  Divestitive  Facts. 

5.  Conjoint  Legacies. 

1.  The  Forms  of  Legacy. 

Of  legacies  there  arc  four  kinds  ;  for  we  may  leave  a  legacy  either  pf^ 
vindicationem^  per  damnationenty  sinendi  modo^  ox  per  praeceptiomm*  (G.  - 
192.) 

1.  Per  vindicationem, 

A  legacy  per  vindicationem  (by  giving  a  claim  to  the  thing)  we  leave  id 
this  way  : — "  To  Lucius  Titius,"  for  instance,  **  I  give  and  leave  as  a  1^0 
the  slave  Stichus."  Even  if  one  of  the  two  words  is  set  down,  as  "1  g"*^^ 
the  slave  Stichus,"  it  is  a  legacy  per  vindicationem.      Indeed,  if  it  is  i^ 
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other  words  the  legacy  is  left,  as  "  Let  him  take,"  or  "  Let  him  have  for 
himself,"  or  "Let  him  pick,"  it  is  equally  a  legacy  per  vindiccUionem. 
(G.  2,  193.) 

2.  Per  damnationem. 

A  legacy /^r  damneUionem  (by  condemning  the  heir  to  pay)  we  leave  in 
this  way  : — "  Let  my  heir  be  condemned  (damnas)  to  give  Stichus  my  slave 
to  Lucius  Titius."  Even  if  the  entry  is,  "Let  him  give,"  it  is  a  legacy jJ^r 
damnatiorum,    (G.  2,  201.) 

" Damnas"  u  not  altogether  an  equivalent  for  any  English  word.  Some  writera 
think  that  a  datnnatui  could  be  proceeded  against  by  in  maniu  injectio  without  the 
necessity  of  a  preliminary  aoticm. 

3.  Sinendi  modo. 

A  legacy  sinendi  modo  (by  allowing  the  legatee  to  take)  we  leave  thus  : — 
"  Let  my  heir  be  condemned  to  allow  Lucius  Titius  to  take  and  have  for 
himself  the  slave  Stichus."    (G.  2,  209.) 

4.  Per  praeceptionem. 

A  legacy  per  praeceptionem  (by  allowing  the  legatee  to  pick  out  first)  we 
leave  in  this  way : — '^  Let  Lucius  Titius  pick  out  first  the  slave  Stichus." 
(G.  2,  216.) 

II.  The  Rights  of  the  Legatee. 

1.  The  legatee  has  a  right  in  rem  to  the  thiog  bequeathed  if 
the  legacy  is  in  the  first  form. 

The  legacy  per  vindicationem  is  so  called  because  after  the  inheritance  is 
entered  on  the  thing  at  once  becomes  the  property  of  the  legatee  ex  jure 
Quiritium,  If,  then,  the  legatee  has  to  claim  it  from  the  heir,  or  from  any 
one  else  that  is  in  possession  of  it,  he  ought  to  do  so  by  a  tnndicatio^  to 
allege  (that  is)  in  the  statement  of  claim  that  the  thing  is  his  ex  jure 
Quiritium,     (G.  2,  194.) 

But  on  that  point  men  learned  in  the  law  differ.  Sabinus  and  Cassius 
and  the  rest  of  our  teachers  think  that  what  is  so  left  becomes  at  once 
after  the  inheritance  is  entered  on  the  property  of  the  legatee,  even 
though  he  does  not  know  it  has  been  left  him;  but  that  after  he  once 
knows,  and  rejects  it,  then  it  is  all  the  same  as  if  it  had  never  been 
left  him.  Nerva,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Proculus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
authorities  of  that  school,  think  the  thing  becomes  the  legatee's  only  if  he 
is  willing  it  should  belong  to  him.  In  our  day,  under  a  constitution  of  the 
late  Emperor  Pius  Antoninus*  this  view  of  Proculus  rather  is  the  law  in  use 
among  us.  For  when  a  Latin  was  left  as  a  legacy  per  vindicationem  to  a 
colony,  that  constitution  says,  '*  Let  the  decuriones  (local  senators)  weigh  well 
whether  they  wish  him  to  belong  to  them,  just  as  if  he  had  been  left  as  a 
legacy  to  one  man."    (G.  2,  195.) 

The  question  is  raised  to  whom  a  legacy  left  conditionally  per  vindica^ 
tionem  belongs  while  the  condition  is  in  suspense.  Our  teachers  think  to 
the  heir,  after  the  example  of  a  slave  left  conditionally  free  {statuliber)^  of  a 
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slave  (that  is)  ordered  by  will  to  be  free  under  some  coo<Ution  ;  for  be,  it  is 
agreed,  is  meanwhile  the  property  of  the  heir.  The  authorities  of  tbt 
opposing  school,  however,  think  that  meanwhile  the  thing  is  no  one's ;  td 
this,  they  say,  is  still  more  the  case  with  a  legacy  left  simply  and  uncoc- 
ditionally  before  the  legatee  accepts  the  legacy.    (G.  2,  20a) 

2.  When  the  legacy  is  per  damnationenu 

A  thing  so  left,  after  the  inheritance  is  entered  on,  although  it  is  lef 
simply,  is  not  like  a  thing  /^r  T/imUcaiiofum  forthwith  acquired  for  tk 
legatee,  but  none  the  less  is  the  heir's.  The  legatee  ought,  therefore,  to  1^ 
an  action  in  personam;  that  is,  to  put  forth  a  statement  of  claim  that  the  be: 
ought  to  give  it  him.  Thereupon  the  heir,  if  it  is  a  res  mancipi^  ought  t> 
give  It  by  mancipatio  or  injure  cessio,  and  to  deliver  up  possession ;  if  it  is: 
res  nee  mancipiy  it  is  enough  to  deliver  it  If,  indeed,  he  only  delivers  a  ra 
mancipi,  and  does  not  convey  it  by  mancipation  then  by  usucapio  it  at  length 
becomes  the  legatee's  in  full  right  Now  usucapio  is  limited,  as  we  have 
said  above,  to  a  year  in  the  case  of  moveables,  to  two  years  in  the  case  d 
things  attached  to  the  soiL    (G.  2,  204.) 

3.  When  a  legacy  is  sinendi  modo. 

As  a  legacy  left  per  damnationem  does  not  at  once,  after  the  inheritance 
is  entered  on,  become  the  legatee's,  but  remains  the  heir's,  until  the  heir,  h 
delivery  or  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio^  makes  it  the  legatee's,  such  is  tbe 
law  in  the  case  of  a  legacy  left  sinendi  modo  also.  The  action  on  accoas: 
of  a  legacy  of  this  kind  is  therefore  against  a  person  {in  personam),  2Xid'<^ 
for  "whatever  the  heir  under  the  will  ought  to  give  or  do."  There  art 
some,  however,  that  think  the  heir  is  not  bound  under  a  legacy  of  tb 
sort  to  convey  the  thing,  or  to  give  it  up  by  in  jure  cessio,  or  to  deliver  it: 
but  that  it  is  enough  if  he  suffers  the  legatee  to  take  it,  because  the  testate? 
gave  him  no  further  orders  than  to  allow,  that  is,  to  suffer,  the  legatee  t>^ 
have  the  thing  for  himself.    (G.  2,  213-214.) 

4.  In  legacy  per  praecepUonem. 

Our  teachers  think  that  a  legacy  cannot  be  left  in  that  way  to  anyar^ 
that  is  not  in  some  part  of  the  will  appointed  heir.  To  pick  out  bcforehan- 
{praecipere)  is  to  be  foremost  to  take.  This  can  take  place  only  in  the  case 
of  a  man  that  is  appointed  heir  of  some  part,  because  he  over  and  above 
his  share  of  the  inheritance  is  to  have  the  foremost  legacy.  If,  therefore,  a 
legacy  is  so  left  to  an  outsider,  it  is  void  :  so  much  so,  as  Sabinus  held,  that 
not  even  under  the  Senatus  Consultwn  Neronianum  can  it  come  to  be  ^'a-'i'^- 
"That  Senatus  Consultum^  he  says,  "confirms  those  only  that  throuyt 
some  verbal  defect  are  of  no  force  by  theyiAf  civile;  not  those  that,  bca'^ 
of  the  status  {persona)  of  the  legatee,  are  not  due."  Julian,  foUowin.^ 
Sextus,  however,  held  that  even  in  this  case  the  legacy  is  confinned  unocr 
the  Senatus  Consultumy  because  the  reason  why  the  legacy  is  void  by  thf 
jus  civile  is  in  this  case  also  verbal.  This,  they  say,  is  plain  from  the  fact 
that  the  same  person  may  have  a  legacy  rightly  left  him  in  other  words,  as 
per  vindicationemy  per  damnationemy  sinendi  modo;  whereas,  firom  a  ^^^'^ 
in  the  person's  status  the  legacy  is  of  no  effect,  when  a  legacy  is  left  a  nu."' 
that  can  in  no  way  have  it  left  him— an  alien,  for  instance,  with  whom  there 
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is  no  iestamenti  /actio.  In  this  case  plainly  there  is  no  room  for  the 
Senatus  Consultum,  Our  teachers,  again,  think  that  a  legacy  so  left  the 
legatee  can  obtain  in  no  other  way  than  by  an  actio  familiae  erciscundae — 
the  action,  that  is,  for  dividing  the  inheritance  usually  received  among  heirs. 
It  falls,  indeed,  within  the  judge's  duty  to  adjudge  a  legacy  left  per  praecep- 
tionem.    (G.  2,  217-219.) 

The  SenatuB  ContuUwn  Neronvanwn  (reign  of  Nero)  provided  that  a  legacy  left  in 
unfit  words  should  take  effect  just  as  if  it  had  been  left  in  the  best  way  known  to  the 
law.    The  best  way  was  considered  to  be  per  damnationtm,     (XJlp.  Frag.  24,  1 1.) 

A  pradegatwn,  or  legacy  per  praeceptionem,  coald  exist  only  if  there  was  more 
than  one  heir ;  it  was  an  advantage  given  to  one  heir  over  the  rest  in  addition  to  his 
share  of  the  inheritance.  When  there  were  several  heirs,  one  of  them  might  be  both 
an  heir,  and,  as  regards  his  co-heirs,  also  legatee. 

III.  Restriction  as  to  the  object  of  the  bequest 

1.  In  legacies  per  vindicationem. 

Those  things  alone  can  rightly  be  left  per  vifuKcaHonem  that  are  the 
testator's  own  ex  jure  Quiriiium,  *  In  the  case,  however,  of  things  essentially 
such  that  they  can  be  weighed,  numbered,  or  measured,  it  is  held  to  be 
enough  if  they  are  the  testator's  ex  jure  Quiritium  at  the  time  of  his  death 
— wine,  for  instance,  oil,  corn,  coined  money.  But  all  other  things  ought  to 
be  the  testator's  ex  jure  Quiritium  at  both  times — that  is,  both  when  he  made 
the  will  and  when  he  died — since  otherwise  the  legacy  is  void.    (G.  2,  196.) 

Undoubtedly  this  is  so  by  ^^jus  civile.  But  afterwards,  at  the  instance 
of  Nero  Caesar,  a  Senatus  Consultum  was  passed  providing  that  if  each 
testator  by  the  form  **  I  give  and  leave  as  legacy,"  left  what  was  never 
his,  the  legacy  should  be  valid,  just  as  if  it  had  been  left  in  the  best  form 
known  to  the  law.  Now,  the  best  form  of  legacy  known  to  the  law  is  that 
per  damnationem.  By  this  kind  even  what  belongs  to  another  can  be  left, 
as  will  appear  lower  down.     (G.  2,  197.) 

But  if  a  man  leaves  a  thing  of  his  own  by  the  form,  '^  I  give  and  leave  as 
a  legacy,"  and  then  after  making  the  will  alienates  it,  most  think  not 
only  that  the  legacy  is  void  by  theyaj  civile^  but  that  it  is  not  confirmed 
under  the  Senatus  Consultum,  The  reason  this  is  said  is,  because  even  if  a 
man  leaves  a  thing  of  his  own  per  damnationem^  and  afterwards  alienates  it, 
most  think  that  although  at  strict  law  the  legacy  is  due,  yet  the  legatee,  if  he 
demands  it,  can  be  repelled  by  the  exceptio  doli  mali^  as  demanding  it  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  deceased.    (G.  2,  198.) 

2.  In  legacy  per  damnationem. 

By  this  kind  of  legacy  even  what  is  another's  can  be  left,  so  that  the  heir 
must  buy  it  up  and  supply  it,  or  give  its  value.    (G.  2,  202.) 

A  thing,  too,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  is  not  in  being,  if  only  it  is  to 
come  into  being,  can  be  left  per  damnationem;  the  fruits,  for  instance,  that 
are  to  grow  on  such  and  such  a  farm,  or  the  offspring  such  and  such  a 
female  slave  is  to  have.     (G.  2,  203.) 

3.  Legacy  ainendi  modo. 

This  kind  of  legacy  goes  further  than  that  per  vindicationem^  not  so  far 
as  that  per  damnationem.     In  this  way  the  testator  can  leave  as  a  valid 
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legacy  not  only  what  is  his  own,  but  also  what  is  his  heir's.  Per  vindica- 
tionem,  on  the  other  hand,  he  can  leave  only  what  is  his  own.  Per  damna- 
tionem^  what  belongs  to  any  outsider.     (G.  2,  210.) 

If  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death  the  thing  is  the  testator's  own,  or 
his  heir's,  the  legacy  is  manifestly  valid,  although  at  the  time  of  making  the 
will  it  belonged  to  neither.     (G.  2,  211.) 

But  if  it  is  after  the  testator's  death  that  the  thing  first  comes  to  be  the 
heir's,  it  is  questioned  whether  the  legacy  is  valid.  Most  think  that  it  is  not 
What  then  ?  Even  although  a  man  leaves  as  a  legacy  what  was  never  his, 
and  what  never  afterwards  came  to  be  his  heir's,  then  under  the  Senatus 
Consultum  Neronianum  it  seems  to  be  all  the  same  as  if  the  legacy  had  beeD 
\di  per  damnationem.    (G.  2,  212.) 

4.  Legacy  per  praeceptionem. 

From  this  we  understand  that,  in  the  opinion  of  our  teachers,  nothing  can 
be  left  as  a  legacy  per  praeceptionem  unless  it  is  the  testator's  ;  for  nothing 
but  what  belongs  to  the  inheritance  can  be  brought  into  this  action  {Jdmiliat 
erciscundae).  If,  therefore,  the  testator  leaves  a  thing  not  his  own  in  that 
way,  by  th^jus  civile  indeed  the  legacy  will  be  void,  but  under  the  Senatus 
Consultum  it  will  be  confirmed.  In  one  case,  however,  they  (/>.,  the 
Sabinians)  own  that  even  what  is  another's  can  be  left  per  preuceptimum 
— when,  namely,  a  man  leaves  a  thing  as  a  legacy  that  he  has  given  bjr 
mancipatio  to  a  creditor  fiducitu  causa.  In  this  case  they  hold  that  the 
judexy  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  can  compel  the  co-heirs  to  pay  the 
money  and  release  the  thing,  that  so  the  legatee  may  pick  it  out  before- 
hand. But  the  authorities  of  the  opposing  school  think  that  even  to  an  out- 
sider a  legacy  can  be  left  per  praec^tionem^  just  as  much  as  if  the  entry  is 
the  will  were,  **  Let  Titius  pick  out  my  slave  Stichus,"  and  that  the  addition 
of  the  syllable  prae  (beforehand)  is  mere  surplusage.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  it  is  per  vindicationem  that  the  thing  is  left ;  an  opinion  that  is  said  to  be 
confirmed  by  a  constitution  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian.  According  to 
this  opinion,  then,  if  the  thing  was  the  deceased's  tx  jure  Quiritiumy  the 
legatee  can  claim  it  by  a  vindication  whether  he  is  one  of  the  heirs  or  aa 
outsider.  If,  again,  the  testator  owned  it  only  in  boniSy  it  will  be  a  valid 
legacy  to  an  outsider  under  the  Senatus  Consultum^  and  to  an  heir  it  wiQ  be 
supplied  by  the  judex  in  discharge  of  his  duty  in  the  proceeding  jamiliM 
erciscundae.  If,  however,  the  testator  had  no  right  to  it,  both  to  an  heir  and 
to  an  outsider  it  will  be  a  valid  legacy  under  the  Senatus  Consuitumi,  (G  2, 
220-222.) 

IV.  DivESTTTivB  Fact. 

A  legatee  likewise  frees  the  heir  in  the  same  way  (j.e.  by  mancipatio)  frtxn 
a  legacy  left  per  damnationem*  There  is,  however,  this  diflference  :  Where 
the  debtor  declares  that  on  such  and  such  a  ground  he  is  condemned  to  do 
so  and  so  for  the  other,  there  the  heir  declares  that  under  the  wiD  he  is 
condemned  to  give  so  and  so.  The  only  legacy  of  which  he  can  be  freed 
in  this  way  is  a  legacy  of  things  essentially  such  that  they  can  be  weighed  or 
numbered,  and  even  then  only  if  it  is  determinate  ;  but  some  hold  that  this 
applies  also  to  what  essentially  can  be  measured.    (G.  3,  175.) 
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A  thing  left  per  vindieaiiontmi  being  the  property  of  the  legatee,  eonld,  of  conne, 
be  released  only  by  executing  a  conveyance  to  the  heir  as  to  any  other  person. 

Gains  says  nothing  as  to  the  mode  of  release  in  the  third  and  fourth  kinds  of 
legacy. 

V.  Joint  Legacy. 

1.  Legacy  per  vindieationem. 

It  is  agreed  that  if  to  two  or  more  persons  the  same  thing  is  left  as  a 
Itg^LcyPer  vindicationenty  whether  jointly  or  severally,  and  all  come  to  the 
legacy,  then  to  each  singly  his  own  share  belongs ;  and  if  anyone  fails  to, 
his  share  accrues  to  his  co-legatee.  Jointly  a  legacy  is  left  thus, — "To 
Lucius  Titius  and  Seius  I  give  and  leave  the  slave  Stichus  ; "  severally  thus, 
— ^  To  Lucius  Titius  I  give  and  leave  the  slave  Stichus  ;  to  Seius  I  give  and 
leave  the  same  slave.**    (G.  2,  199.) 

.  2.  Legacy  per  damnatixmem. 

There  is  also  this  point  of  difference  in  the  case  of  a  legacy  per  vindica- 
tionem.  If  the  same  thing  is  left  as  a  legacy  to  two  or  more  persons  per 
damnationem^  if  it  is  left  jointly,  then  clearly  his  own  share  is  due  to  each  as 
in  a  legacy/^  vindicationem  ;  but  if  severally,  the  entire  thing  is  due  to 
each,  and  so  of  course  the  heir  must  supply  one  with  the  thing  and  the  other 
with  its  value.  In  the  case  of  joint  legatees  also,  the  share  of  anyone  that 
fails  does  not  belong  to  his  co-legatee,  but  remains  in  the  inheritance.  (G. 
2,  205.) 

As  to  what  we  have  said,  that  the  share  of  anyone  that  fails  in  the  case 
of  a  Xt^f:^  per  danmationemx^  kept  in  the  inheritance,  in  the  case  of  a  legacy 
per  vindicationem  accrues  to  the  co-legatee,  we  must  note  that  this  was  so 
by  the/f/^  ciTjile  before  the  lex  Papia.  But  after  that  statute  the  share  of 
one  that  fails  becomes  an  escheat,  and  belongs  to  those  in  the  will  that  have 
children.  Although,  too,  in  laying  claims  to  escheats,  the  heirs  that  have 
children  come  first,  and  next  if  the  heirs  have  not  children,  the  legatees  that 
have  them  ;  yet  that  very  lex  Papia  points  out  that  a  joint-legatee,  if  he  has 
children,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  heirs,  although  they  are  found  to  have 
children.  Most  have  held  that,  so  far  as  relates  to  this  branch  of  the  law 
settled  by  the  lex  Papia  for  joint  legatees,  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  legacy  is  left/«r  vindicationem  or  per  damncUionem.    (G.  2,  206-208.) 

8.  Legacy  stnendi  modo, 

A  greater  difference  of  opinion  that  occurs  in  regard  to  this  legacy  is  this. 
If  the  same  thing  is  left  to  two  or  more  severally,  some  think  it  is  due 
entire  to  each,  as  in  a  legacy  per  damnationem;  some  hold  that  the  man 
that  first  takes  possession  is  to  be  preferred  The  reason  these  latter 
give  is  this,  that  in  a  legacy  of  that  kind  the  heir  is  condemned  to  suffer  the 
legatee  to  have  the  thing ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  if  he  suffers  the  former 
one  to  have  it,  and  he  takes  it,  the  heir  need  care  nothing  for  him  that  after- 
wards demands  the  legacy,  because  he  neither  has  the  thing  so  as  to  suffer 
it  to  be  taken  by  the  latter  claimant,  nor  has  he  done  anything  in  bad  faith 
to  keep  him  from  having  it    (G.  2,  215.) 

4.  Yt^^Gj  pet  praecepiixmem. 
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Whether,  however,  they  are  heirs  according  to  our  teachers'  opinion,  or 
even  if  they  are  outsiders  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  other  school,  if  two 
or  more  persons  have  the  same  thing  left  them  jointly  or  severally,  ead 
ought  to  have  his  share.    (G.  2,  223.) 

Second  Period. — The  Law  op  Bequest  during  the  Emhbe 

{FiDEICOMMlSSUM). 

By  means  of  fideicommissa  the  formal  modes  of  legacy  were 
supplemented  in  like  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  testamentum. 

L  In  respect  of  the  rights  of  the  legatee. 

1.  As  to  the  effect  of  undue  delay  (mora)  ia  paying  tbe 
legacy  by  the  heir. 

On  trusts,  interest  and  the  fruits  are  due  if  only  payment  is  delayed  b)* 
the  debtor  under  the  trust  But  on  legacies  no  interest  is  due  ;  and  this  is 
pointed  out  in  a  rescript  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian.  I  know,  however, 
that  Julian  held  that  in  the  case  of  a  legacy  left  sinendi  mode  the  rule  of  lav 
was  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  trust ;  and  this  opinion,  I  see,  prevails  in 
our  time.    (G.  2,  280.) 

In  the  time  of  Paul,  legacies  in  this  retpect  were  pat  on  the  same  footing  as  tnsti 
{jmora fieri  videtvr  cum pottulanti  non  cUUur).     (Paul,  Sent.  3,  8,  4.) 

Again,  what  a  man  pays  by  mistake  in  excess  of  what  is  due  under  a 
trust  he  can  demand  back.  But  in  the  case  of  a  legacy  per  cUimnatiotun, 
what  on  some  false  ground  is  paid  in  excess  of  what  is  due  cannot  be 
demanded  back.  The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  entire  san 
which,  though  not  due,  has  been  paid  by  mistake  either  in  this  case  or  in 
that.    (G.  2,  283.) 

IL  In  respect  of  Investitive  Facts. 
1.  Form. 

(i.)  Again,  legacies  written  in  Greek  do  not  take  efTect :  trusts  da 
(G.  2,  281.) 

(2.)  A  legacy  before  the  appointment  of  an  heir  is  void ;  because,  of 
course,  wills  owe  all  their  force  to  the  appointment  of  the  heir,  and  therefore 
his  appointment  is  as  it  were  the  source  and  foundation  of  the  whole  wiH 
On  the  like  principle  no  grant  of  freedom  could  be  made  before  appointing 
an  heir.  Our  teachers  hold  that  not  even  a  tutor  can  be  appointed  in  that 
place  ;  but  Labeo  and  Proculus  think  he  can,  because  none  of  the  infaerir- 
ance  is  spent  by  the  appointment  of  a  tutor,    (G.  2,  229-231.) 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  legacies  left  by  a  trust  and  those  that 
are  left  directly  at  law.  For  instance,  a  legacy  can  be  left  by  a  trust  even 
before  appointing  an  heir  ;  but  a  legacy  left  at  the  beginning  01  a  will  is  ^ 
any  other  case  void.     (G.  2,  268-269.) 

(3.)  Again,  a  man  that  has  made  no  will  can  on  his  deathbed  leave  anf- 
one  a  thing  by  trust  through  him  to  whom  his  goods  belong ;  bat  in  o<^ 
such  way  can  he  leave  a  legacy.     (G.  2,  270.) 
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Again,  a  legacy  left  by  codicilli  takes  effect  only  if  these  are  confirmed  by 
the  testator  ;  if,  that  is,  the  testator  in  his  will  provides  that  all  he  shall  have 
written  in  codicilli  is  to  be  valid.  But  a  trust  can  be  left  by  codicilli  even 
although  they  are  not  confirmed.    (G.  2,  270  A.) 

Again,  through  a  legatee  a  legacy  cannot  be  left,  but  a  trust  can.  Nay, 
even  through  a  man  to  whom  we  leave  something  by  a  trust,  we  can  again 
leave  something  to  some  one  else  by  a  trust.    (G.  2,  271.} 

Again,  to  another  man's  slave  no  grant  of  freedom  can  be  made  directly, 
but  through  a  trust  it  can.    (G.  2,  272.) 

2.  Modality. 

A  legacy  af^er  the  heir's  death  is  void — a  legacy,  that  is,  left  in  this  way, 
"  When  my  heir  shall  be  dead  I  give  and  leave,"  or  "  let  him  give."  But  a 
legacy  is  good  if  left  thus,  *'  When  my  heir  shall  die,"  because  it  is  left  not 
after  the  death  of  the  heir,  but  at  the  last  moment  of  his  life.  A  legacy  can- 
not again  be  left  thus : — "  The  day  before  my  heir  shall  die."  There  seems 
no  reason  of  any  worth  for  this,  but  it  is  the  received  view.    (G.  2, 232.) 

The  same  we  must  understand  to  be  said  of  grants  of  freedom.  (G. 
2,  233.) 

But  whether  a/»/^r  after  the  death  of  the  heir  can  be  named,  will  perhaps 
be  found  by  inquiries  to  be  the  same  question  that  is  discussed  with  regard 
to  the  tutor  that  is  named  before  the  appointment  of  the  heir.    (G.  2,  234.) 

3.  Restraints  on  investitive  facts. 
(1.)  As  to  the  object  of  bequest. 

A  man  can  leave  single  things  by  a  trust ;  a  farm,  for  instance,  a  slave,  a 
garment,  silver,  coined  money.  He  can  ask  either  the  heir  in  person  to  give 
it  up  to  some  one  ;  or  a  legatee,  although  through  a  legatee  a  legacy  cannot 
be  left.     (J.  2,  24,  pr. ;  G.  2,  260.} 

Again,  not  only  what  is  the  testator's  own  can  be  left  by  a  trust,  but  also 
what  belongs  to  the  heir,  or  legatee,  or  him  that  takes  by  trust,  or  anyone 
else.  The  legatee,  therefore,  and  the  man  that  takes  by  a  trust,  can  be  asked 
to  give  up  to  another  not  only  what  is  left  him,  but  also  anything  else, 
whether  his  own  or  another's.  This  only  must  be  attended  to — no  one  must 
be  asked  to  give  up  to  another  more  than  he  himself  took  under  the  will ;  for 
all  in  excess  of  the  legacy  is  void.  But  when  what  is  another's  is  left  by  a 
trust,  he  that  is  asked  must  of  necessity  either  buy  it  up  and  supply  it,  or  pay 
its  value.  This  is  the  rule  of  law  also  if  what  is  another's  is  left/^r  damna- 
tionem.  [There  are  some,  however,  that  think  that  if  the  owner  will  not  sell 
what  is  left  by  a  trust,  then  the  trust  is  extinguished  ;  but  that  the  case  of  a 
Xeg^iCy  per  damnationem  is  different.]    (J.  2,  24,  i  ;  G.  2,  261-262.) 

(2.)  As  to  the  persons  capable  of  being  legateea  (See  also 
pp.  798,  824.) 

A  legacy  to  a  strange  posthumous  child  is  void.    (G.  2,  24T.) 
All  the  rest  we  have  said  above  properly  belongs  to  legacies ;  although 
some  hold,  not  without  good  reason,  that  an  heir  cannot  be  appointed  by 
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way  of  penalty.  Indeed,  it  win  make  no  difllerencse  whether  an  ber  s 
ordered  to  give  a  legacy  if  he  does  anything  or  does  not  do  it,  or  vbethera 
co-heir  is  added  to  him.  By  adding  a  co-heir,  just  as  much  as  by  girx;  a 
legacy,  you  force  him  to  do  something  contrary  to  what  he  means  to  di 
(G.  2, 243.) 

3.  Aa  to  Cau$€u 

A  legacy  left  by  way  of  a  penalty  is  void.  A  l^acy  is  left  by  way  of  a 
penalty  when  it  is  left  to  coerce  the  heir,  to  make  him  do  or  not  do  somethiisg. 
For  instance,  a  legacy  running  thus : — "  If  my  heir  bestows  his  daughter = 
marriage  on  Titius,  let  him  give  ten  thousand  sesteriii  to  Seius ; "  or  thus, 
**  If  you  do  not  bestow  your  daughter  in  marriage  on  Titius,  then  give  Tit:^' 
ten  thousand  sestertii.'*  If,  ftirther,  the  testator  orders  the  heir,  if  sa> 
within  two  years  he  has  not  set  up  a  monument  to  him,  to  give  ten  thousa::: 
sestertii  to  Titius,  that  is  a  l^acy  by  way  of  a  penalty.  In  short,  stardii; 
from  its  very  definition,  we  can  frame  many  like  forms  or  cases.    (G.  2, 23f 

Not  even  a  grant  of  freedom  can  be  made  by  way  of  a  penalty ;  altbou^ 
this  has  been  questioned    (G.  2,  256.) 

About  a  tutor  we  cannot  raise  any  question,  because  an  heir  cannot  be 
forced  by  the  appointment  of  a  tutor  to  do  anything  or  not  to  do  it  A  tui^s 
therefore,  is  not  appointed  by  way  of  a  penalty.  But  if  a  tutor  were  » 
appointed,  the  appointment  would  seem  to  be  conditional  rather  than  by  v^' 
of  a  penalty.    (G.  2,  237.) 

Again,  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  neither  by  a  trust  can  anything  be  Id: 
by  way  of  a  penalty.    (G.  2,  288.) 

0.  Divestitive  Facts. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  formal  release  of  heir  br 
legatee,  but  in  trusts  the  person  burdened  could  be  released 
by  any  informal  signification  of  the  intention  of  the  persoo 
benefited.  This  consent  could  not,  however,  have  effect  ufltii 
the  interest  had  vested  {dies  cedit). 

D.  Remedies. 

1.  Form  and  Place  of  Suit 

Besides,  legacies  we  demand  by  a  formula;  but  trusts  we  enforce  at 
Rome  before  a  consul  or  before  the  Praetor,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  admioistr 
the  law  of  trusts ;  in  the  provinces  before  the  president  ot  the  pFoviiice& 
(G.  2, 278.) 

Again,  the  law  of  trusts  is  administered  at  all  times  in  the  city;  but  ot 
legacies,  only  when  all  law  business  is  going  on.    (G.  2,  279.) 

Ai  to  Uw  tenuBi  sm  pp.  51-53. 

2.  Damages. 

Again,  if  an  heir  denies  a  legacy  left  per  damnoHonem^  the  action  agairs^ 
htm  is  for  twice  the  amount  But  on  account  of  a  trust,  the  daim  we  eo^ 
is  always  for  the  sum  simply.    (G.  2,  282.^ 
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TfflRD  Epoch. — The  Law  of  Legacy  as  settled  by  Justinun. 

(Fusion  oi  Legatum  and  Fideicommisaum.) 

After  this  let  us  see  about  legacies.  This  part  of  the  law  seems  outside 
the  matter  before  us  ;  for  we  are  speaking  of  the  forms  of  the  law  by  which 
we  acquire  thingfs  per  untversitatem.  Bet  since  we  have  once  spoken  of 
wills,  and  of  heirs  that  are  appointed  by  will,  this  matter  of  law  may  be 
handled  in  the  next  place  not  without  reason.    (J.  2,  20^  pr.) 

A  legacy,  then,  is  some  gift  left  by  the  deceased.  (J.  2,.  20,  1.)  Of  old 
there  were  four  kinds  of  legacies — per  vindicattonemy  per  damnaiionem^ 
sinendi  modt/y  and  per  praecepttonem^  Certain  determinate  words  were 
assigned  to  legacies  of  each  kind,  by  which  the  several  kinds  of  legacies  were 
pointed  out.  But  under  the  constitutions  of  the  late  l£niperors,  verbal 
formalities  of  this  sort  were  entirely  taken  away.  And  a  constitution  ot 
ours,  that  we  made  after  much  study,  i»  our  desire  that  the  wishes  of  the 
deceased  should  take  most  effect,  and  favouring  as  we  da  not  their  words 
but  their  wishes,  has  arranged  that  all  legacies  are  to  have  one  nature, 
and  that  whatever  the  words  in  which  anything  is  left,  the  legatees  may 
lawfully  follow  it  up  not  only  by  personal  actions,  but  by  actions  hi  rem 
and  by  the  action  peculiar  to  mortgages  {hypothecaria).  The  well-weighed 
limits  of  this  constitution  it  is  possible  to  gather  most  completely  by  studying 
its  whole  tenor.    (J.  2,  20,  2.) 

But  not  even  at  that  constitution  have  we  held  that  we  ought  always  to 
slop.  Antiquity,  we  find,  limited  legacies  strictly,  but  granted  trusts  that 
came  down  more  from  the  wishes  of  the  deceased  a  richer  nature.  We 
therefore  have  thought  it  necessary  to-  make  legacies  entirely  equal  to 
trusts,  so  that  there  should  be  no  difference  between  them.  What  is  wanting 
to  legacies  is  all  to  be  filled  up  from  the  nature  of  trusts,  ai)d  whatever  there 
is  in  excess  in  legacies  is  to  go  to  swell  the  nature  of  trusts.  But  that  we 
may  not  in  this  first  cradle  of  the  statutes,  by  setting  forth  the  two  as  mixed 
up,  bring  studious  youth  into  any  difiicnlf)',  we  have  thought  ft  worth  while 
in  the  meantime  to  treat  separately  first  of  legacies  and  afterwards  of  trusts ; 
that  when  the  nature  of  both  branches  of  the  law  is  known,  those  thus 
instructed  may  ba  able  with  more  subtle  ears  to  take  them  m  as  intermixed. 
G-  2, 20,  3.) 

Definition. 

Justinian  defines  a  legacy  as  any  gift  from  a  deceased  person. 
It  need  not  ber  inade  by  testament,  or  eren  by  codiettli^  for  any 
expression  of  intention  to  give,  to  take  effect  only  after  the 
donorls  death,  constituted  a  legacy.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
call  legatee  not  oiily  the  person  that  receives  what  was  in 
technical  propriety  a  tegatum,  but  also  the  person  that  benefits 
by  a  fideicommisswn.  This  language  has  the  authority  of  the 
Digest  as  well  as  convenience  in  its  favour.  (D.  32,  87.) 
Unluckily  there  is  no  generic  term  correlative  to  legatee.  The 
person  bound  to  pay  a  legacy  was  generally  the  heir  {h€re9\ 
not  always ;  for  even  legatees  and  debtors  might  be  burdened 

3  I' 
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with  legacies.  For  all  those  persons  there  is  no  single  com- 
mon designation  ;  we  cannot  call  snch  persons  executors  or 
trustees  ;  and  as  there  are  many  objections  to  coining  a  word, 
we  must  be  content  to  describe  the  idea  by  a  phrase: 
Legacy  includes  donatio  mortis  causa.  (P.  915.) 
It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  following  acconnt  d 
the  law  of  legacy  (including  therein  both  legatum  and  fiddm- 
intssum)  must  be  taken  to  speak  from  the  time  of  Justinian. 
and  that  it  includes  the  chief  novelties  introduced  by  hi» 
legislation. 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A,  Rules  common  to  all  Legacies. 

(a.)  Rights  in  rem  of  Legatee. 

The  right  of  the  legatee  was  either  in  rem  or  in  perform 
not,  as  prior  to  Justinian^  according  to  the  form  of  bequest,  bit 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  legacy.  When  a  particular, 
determinate,  specific  thing  was  bequeathed,  the  legatee  becani^ 
owner  of  it.  But  when  a  quantity  of  anything  was  bequeathed 
the  legatee  had  no  right  to  any  specific  things,  but  only  tk- 
the  heir  should  deliver  the  quantity  named  by  the  testator.  It 
this  case  the  right  of  the  legatee  was  in  personam  against  tbe 
heir.  If  the  testator  left  the  legatee  twenty  aurel,  the  legate: 
became  a  creditor  of  the  heir  for  that  amount ;  but  if  tk 
bequest  was  of  all  the  aurei  in  a  particular  cash-box,  tht 
legatee  became  owner  of  the  particular  coins  in  that  boi 
His  right  was  in  rem. 

When  the  legatee  had  a  right  in  rem,  it  accrued  to  U- 
immediately  that  the  heir  entered  on  the  inheritance,  as  if'- 
had  been  directly  conveyed  to  him  by  the  deceased.  If  ^" 
interval  occurred  between  the  entry  of  the  heir  and  the  deatH 
of  the  deceased,  the  conveyance  is  rather  from  the  heredity' 
jacensy  than  from  the  heir,  to  the  legatee.  (D.  31,  80 ;  D.  3<.'. 
86,  2.) 

Stichiu  u  bequeathed  to  Titiue.     Before  Titius  knows  that  tbe  legacy  Moccs ' 
him,  he  dies,  bequeathing  the  same  Stichus  by  his  will  to  Seine.    The  hein  of  Tia:' 
did  not  repudiate  the  legacy.     Seius  is  owner  of  Stichus.     (D.  30,  81,  6.) 

Sempronius  bequeaths  a  horse  to  Maevit^  On  the  death  of  Semprooiua,  hb  y* 
before  learning  whether  Maevins  would  accept  the  legacy,  delivered  the  hone  to  (^^'^ 
It  MaeviuB  accepts,  the  delivexy  !•  yoid,  afid  Gaiq»  most  nytore  tha  hooa  (D.  ^^ 
6, 15.) 

Titius  bequeaths  Stichus  to  Seias.  Before  the  heir  enten;,  and  alter  the  <3e&tl:  r'* 
Titioa,  Stichus  stipulates  with  Julius  for  10  oureL  After  the  heir  entan^  Stkis  ^ 
found  to  be  appointed  heir  in  the  wiU  of  Maevius.     AftetWHtlB  Scioi  aoccpai  ^ 
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legacy  of  Stichas.  Does  Seius  become  entitled  to  the  10  aurei  and  also  to  the 
inheritance  ?  Inasmuch  as  the  ownership  of  Stiohus  is  transferred  by  the  entry  of 
the  heir,  it  follows  that  Seius  is  entitled  to  command  Stichus  to  enter  on  the  inherit* 
ance  of  Maevius,  and  so  acquire  it  for  him.  (D.  30,  86,  2.)  But  Seius  was  held  not 
to  have  been  owner  of  Stichus  before  that  time,  and  consequently  the  10  aurei  do  not 
belong  to  him,  but  augment  the  inheritance.     (D.  81,  38.) 

A  slave  was  bequeathed  to  Gaius  from  Titius  as  heir.  The  slave  stele  «ome 
clothes  from  Titius  prior  to  his  entry  on  the  inheritance.  If  Gaius  accepts  the  legacy, 
he  may  be  sued  by  Titius  for  the  theft  committed  by  the  slave,  because  noxa  caput 
aequHur  (p.  167).  At  the  time  of  the  theft  the  slave  belonged  to  the  heredittu  jaeenSt 
but  by  the  entry  of  Titius  he  was  immediately  transferred  to  Gaius  with  all  his  ooxal 
liabilities.     (D.  47,  2,  64  ;  D.  9,  4,  40.) 

When  the  legacy  of  a  epecifie  thing  'was  eonditional,  i^^ 
dependent  upon  the  happening  or  not  happening  of  a  future 
and  uncertain  event,  the  ownership  was  not  vested  in  the 
legatee,  but  meanwhile  remained  in  the  heir. 

Stichus  is  bequeathed  to  Titius  if  a  certain  ship  arrives  from  Ada.  Sdns.  the  heir, 
sold  Stichus  before  the  ship  arrived.  Afterwards  ^e  ship  caipe  in.  Tud  s^le  ol 
Stichus  becomes  void,  ,i^d  Titius  can  redainfi  hiiD  as  his  property. 

(a)  Rights  tft  personam  of  legate^.  Pieties  of  persons  om 
ivhom  legacies  are  imposed. 

I.  The  object  of  a  legacy  may  be  a  thing  or  some  act  (/actum) 
of  the  heir  or  other  perso;tt  on  whom  th«  legacy  is  imposed. 

The  first  duty  of  fiuch  person,  th^iu,  is  to  deliver  the  thing  to 
the  legatee,  or  to  ^o  the  act  required  of  hinv  If  the  testator 
requires  his  heir  to  render  any  personal  .service,  the  heir  must 
himself  do  what  is  required  ;  but  in  other  .cases  a  sum  of 
money  may  be  gi^^en  to  the  legatee  in  discharge  of  the  duty  of 
the  heir.  (D.  32,  H,  25.)  This  kind  of  legacy  is  -comparatively 
rare,  and  w.e  need  ^consider  only  legacies  of  things. 

1.  When  a  particular  thing  was  bequeathed,  and  it  was  not 
the  property  of  the  testator,  it  was  tjie  duty  of  the  heir,  or 
other  person  charged  ^^rith  the  legacy,  to  buy  and  deliver  that 
particular  thing.  If  the  heir  or  such  other  person  cannot  buy 
the  thing  specifically  bequeathed^  h^  must  pay  its  value* 
(D.  32,  30,  6-   D.  32,  11,  170 

To  this  rule,  that  a  specific  legacy  must  be  specifically  per- 
formed^ an  exception  existed  when  the  Heir  could  not  obtain  it 
-witihout  paying  an  exojrbitant  pjrice.  If  the  heir  got  possession 
of  the  thing  bequeathed*  he  was  bound  .to  give  it  up  to  the 
legatee,  however  precious  it  might  be  in  his  eyes  as  a  family 
heirloom.  (D.  30^  71,  4.)  When  the  bequest,  however,  was  of 
jSL  .slave^  thd  h.eir  .could  retain  the  slavey  paying  the  value  to  the 
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legatee  when  the  slave  was  a  relation  of  his  own,  as  his  father, 
mother,  or  brother.     (D.  30,  71,  3.) 

When  the  bequest  is  not  of  specified  things  the  heir  or  pers-rn 
charged  has  the  option  of  giving  the  things  or  pajiog  their 
value.     (D.  34,  2,  38,  1.) 

2.  The  dirty  of  the  person  charged  with  a  legacy  is  not  t 
give  a  good  title  to  the  legatee  (D.  30,  44,  8),  but  to  deliver 
free  and  unburdened  possession  (vttcua  possessio), 

V,  Doe»  this  dnty  in>ply  that  the  heir  is  bound  to  release  tk 
thing  bequeathed  if  it  has  been  mortgaged  by  the  testator! 

If  any  une  leaves  ais  at  legacy  a  thing  bound  to  a  creditor,  the  heir  must  d 
necessity  release  it.  In  this  case,  too,  it  is  held  as  in  the  case  of  v\c 
belongs  to  another,-  that  the  heir  must  of  necessity  release  it  only  if  ^ 
deceased  knew  it  was  so  bound.  So  the  late  Emperors  Severus  azi 
Antoninus  decided  by  a  rescript.  If,  however,  the  deceased  wished  tis 
legatee  to  release  it,  and  expressly  said  so,  the  heir  is  not  bound  to  T6t^ 
it.    (J.  2,  2o,  50 

The  qtrmtion  tunnd  enGreTy  Tfpmi  the  intehtion  of  t6e  testator.  Tbe  presiusfr 
tion  of  law  was  that,  if  the  testator  knew  the  thing  was  mortgaged,  he  intended  b 
heir  to  release  it ;  but  if  it  be  shown  that  the  testator  was  ignonmt  of  the  morkga?^ 
it  follows  that  he  could  not  have  intended  the  heir  to-  disefaargt  ii.  (D.  30,  'i*  • 
This  presumption  was  held  equally  to  exist  even  when  the  legatee  was  bimse^  >!' 
the  mortgagee.  (D.  31,  85L)  If  the  creditor  had  exercised  his  right  of  sale,  the  b?- 
must  pay  the  price  of  it  to  the  legatee,  unless  the  cvntrary  is  proved  to  ha^t  been  tb 
testator's  iaUution.     (C.  «,  42/  0;} 

2**.  If  the  usufruct  of  the  thing  bequeathed  did  not  belong  t- 
the  testator,  was  the  heir  bound  to  deliver  the  thing  with  tit 
usufruetl  It  was  presumed  t^at  the  testator  intended  so. 
because  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing  could  not  be  said  to  be  given 
without  the  usufruct.     (D,  SI,  66,:  6 ;  IX  31,  26.) 

3*.  Servitudes  (excepting  usufruct,  if  it  can  coTrectly  l>? 
described  as  a  servitude)  were  burdens  on  the  legatee.  Thr 
heir  was  nat  obliged  to  deliver  the  thing  released  from  servi- 
tude, unless  the  testator  expressed  his  intention  by  employing 
the  clause,  **  Uti  optimus^  mcucimusque"  (D.  30,  69,  3.)  The 
distinction  assigned  between  these  servi4;ude8  and  usufruct  ia 
that  the  latter  was-  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  bequest, 
(D.  31,  76,  2.)  But  it  would  have  been  manifestly  so  incon- 
venient to  require  the  heir  to  release  land  frona  ordinarr 
servitudes,  that  no  other  reason  i»  required  This  rule  w*^ 
so  strictly  observed,  that  even  when  the  servitude  was  due  to 
the  heir,  and  thereby  lost  (as  it  would  be  if  the  bequest  were 
conditional,  and  thus  the  heir  was  for  a  time  owner  of  both 
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the  servient  and  dominant  land),  the  heir  conld  refuse  to  de- 
liver the  land  until  the  legatee  re-established  the  servitude. 

4".  Other  real  burdens  {onera  realia). 

The  heir  was  bound  to  pay  all  the  burdens  of  taxation  and 
the  like  up  to  the  time  of  delivering  the  land,  but  no  longer. 
This  included  rent  for  State  lands  (vectigal),  land-tax  {tributum)^ 
ground-rent  {solarium),  sewers*-rate  (eloaeariuxa),  and  water-rate 
{pro  aqtiae  forma).     (D.  30,  39,  5.) 

3.  The  heir  must  deliver  to  the  legatee  not  merely  the  bare 
thing  bequeathed,  but  whatever  else  is  indispensable  to  the  use 
or  enjoyment  of  it. 

A  testator  bequeaths  a  itam  to  TitiHS,  and  the  usufrnct  <of  ab  adjoiniog  farm  to 
Maevios.  There  is  no  access  to  the  latter  farm  exce]>t  through  that  bequeathed  to 
Titius.  Titius  is  not  entitled  te  possession  until  he  {j^uarantees  permission  to  Maevius 
to  pass  through  his  land.  (D.  3S,  2,  16,  1.)  If  the  heir  surrenders  the  farm  t«  Titius 
without  exacting  this  pxsomise,  he  must^t  his  own  expense  b^y  .a  jight  of  vay  from 
Titius  and  deliver  it  to  Maevius.     (D.  80,  44,  9.) 

A  testator  by  codiciUi  bequeathed  to  the  citizens  -of  Tivoli  the  fcee  use  for  ten 
months  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  bath  adjoining  his  house ;  the  batii  to  be  kept  in 
good  condition  by  his  heirs.  This  includes  the  cost  of  repair^,  and  everything  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  public  to  enjoy  the  b^th.     (D.  82,  35^  3.,) 

4.  Is  the  heir  entitled  to  accessions^  or  bound  to  make  good 
losses  in  things  specifically  bequeathed!  The  rule  is  that  the 
benefit  of  all  additions  and  accessions  goes  to  the  legatee,  while 
all  losses  fall  upon  him,  except  in  so  far  as  they  ai-e  due  to  the 
act  or  default  of  the  heir. 

A  testator,  after  making  a  will  and  bequeathing  his  Titian  farm,  adds  some  land 
to  it.  The  whole  belongs  to  the  legatee.  (P.  30, 24«  2.)  In  like  manner,  the  legatee 
suflfers  the  loss  if  the  testator  takes  away  a  field  from  the  farm.     (D.  30,  24,  3.) 

A  flock  is  bequeathed.  The  increase  in  the  floek  is  in  favour  of  the  legatee. 
(D.  80,  21.) 

A  testator  beqneatbs  a  piece  of  land,  and  afterwards  .builds  op  i1^  Xhe  building 
is  also  included  in  the  legacy.     (D.  81,  39.) 

After  bequeathing  -a  statue,  a  testator  adds  an  arm  to  it.  The  whole  goes  to  the 
legatee.     (D.  84,  2,  14.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  Titius  a  sum  of  10  aurei  due  to  him  l^  the  heirs  of  Gains 
Seius,  and  he  desired  his  heir  to  transfer  to  Titius  his  action  against  the  heirs,  and  the 
pledges  he  held  in  security.  His  heir  must  transfer  the  action  for  the  interest  as  well 
as  the  10  aureL    (D.  82,  84,  pr.) 

An  heir  cut  dowA  trees  on  land  bequeathed,  or  pulled  down  Jhouses,  or  imposed 
a  servitude  on  it,  or  released  a  servitude  due  to  it ;  in  all  th«ie  cases  he  must  give 
compensation  to  the  legatee.     (D^  7,  ^,  2. ) 

6.  Duty  of  the  heir  in  respect  of  the  produce  of  the  thing 
(fruciuSf  causa). 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  the  income  and  adveu- 
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titious  gains  obtained  from  the  thing  beqaeafhed  during  tl^e 
lifetime  of  the  testator  cannot  be  claimed  by  the  legatee. 
(D.  30,  91,  6.) 

Exception, — If  a  flock  is  left  as  a  legacy,  and  it  afterwards  comes  do*a 
to  one  sheep,  what  remains  can  be  claimed  by  a  vindicatto.  When  a  6ock 
is  left,  those  sheep*  as  well  that  after  the  will  is  made  are  added  to  the  flock 
pass  (as  Julian  says)  with  the  legacy.  For  a  flock  has  one  body,  though 
it  is  made  up  of  separaite  individuals  ;  just  as  a  house  is  one  body,  though  it 
is  made  up'  of  the  stones  that  hold  together.  Whenr  a  house,  then,  is  left  as 
a  legacy,  the  pillars  and  marbles  that  after  the  will  is  made  are  added,  g(/ 
(we  say)  with  the  legacy.    (J.  2;  aa^  18-19^) 

The  question,  then^is  as  to  the  time  between  the  death  of  the 
testator  and  the*  acquisition  of  the  legacy  hj  the  legatee  b 
one  case  the  questions  is  easily  determined.  When  a  thing 
belonging  to  the  testator  is  bequeathed  to  a  legatee,,  and  the 
legatee  becomes  entitled  av  owner  on  the  entry  of  the  heir,  it 
follows-  that  prior  to  the  entry  of  the  heir  the  legatee  is 
entitled  to  nothing,  and  after  that,  a9  owner,  he  is  entitled  to 
everything.-  When,. however,  a  thing  is  specifically  bequeathed 
but  the  legacy  is  not  to  take  effect  until  after  a  certain  time,  or 
until  a  condition  happens^  for  that  period  the  heiris  entitlel 
to  the  pofisessiou'  and  the  income  {fruetiufy  and  easual  gains 

A  tcttator  bequeftthed  certain  nUves  by  name  to  hi's  iiBter  on  tnnt  to  gite  tkoi  ^' 
her  childrvBen  her  death.-  During  her  life  certain  slaves  were  born  of  those  oc- 
tained  in  the  legacy.  These,  it  was  held,  were  not  included  £&•  the  gift  of  trast  to  *» 
chUdren.     (D.  32,  41,  10.) 

A  distinction  was,  however,  drawn  when  the  legacy  was  Bft 
conditional,  but  only  postponed,  say  for  ten  yearar  If  thedelav 
was  intended  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  heir,  the  heir  was  entitled  tu 
the  income  and  profit  for  the  ten  years ;  but  if  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  legatee,  as  a  postponement  until  he  reached  tbe 
age  of  puberty,  then  the  whole  profit  of  the  ten  years  must  be 
given  up  to  the  legatee.  In  this  respect  the  heir  was  purely  a 
trustee.     (D.  31,  43,  2.) 

When  a  legatee  had  a  right  in  rem,  he  became  entitled  to  the 
fruetus  from  the  moment  the  ownership  vested  in  him,  althoagi^ 
the  crops  had  just  then  come  to  maturity.  (D.  22,  1,  41} 
This  was  the  rule  even  if  the  ground  had  been  prep?ired  ani 
sown  by  a  tenant,  who,  however,  had  an  action  against  th 
heres  upon  his  contract.     (D.  30,  120,  2.) 

When  the  legatee  had  only  a  right  in  personam^  the  rule  v^ 
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somewhat  different.  He  was  oot  entitled  to  the  income  or 
produce  necessarily  from  the  moment  when  the  legacy  became 
due.  He  became  entitled  only  when  the  heir  refused  or 
neglected  to  perform  his  duty.  Unless  there  was  a  breach  of 
duty  (mora)  by  the  heir,  and  undue  delay  in  performing  his 
obligation,  the  legatee  had  no  claim  for  arrears  of  income  or 
interest.     (Paul,  Sent.  3, 8,  4.) 

When  the  heir  is  required  to  restore  the  income  {fructus)^ 
what  he  must  restore  is  not  the  income  he  actually  obtained, 
but  the  income  that  the  legatee  could  have  obtained  if  he  had 
been  in  possession^    (D.  30,  39,  1.) 

H.  The  person  chai^ged  with  a  legacy  must  make  good  any 
loss  BustaiQed  by  a  legatee  through  his  misconduct  (dolus) 
or  negligence  (culpa).  Thus  if  the  heir  delays  entering  upon 
the  inhepitance  in  order  to  hurt  the  legatee,  he  must  pay  com- 
pensation.    (D.  7,  1,  35/ pr.) 

As  ta  the  degree  of  Care  required,  blU  impot'tant  distinction  is 
drawn  by  Africant's.  He  says  that  if  the  person  charged  with 
•  a  legacy  derives  no  benefit  whatever  under  the  will  of  the 
deceased,  but  is  asked  to'  give  up  all  that  he  gets,  such  a  person 
is  to  be  responsible  only  for  actual  misconduct  (dolus),  riot  for 
negligence  (cw/^a).  But  if  he  derives  any  benefit  under  the 
will,  he  is  bound  to  exercise  the  care  of  a  good  paterfamilias. 
(D.  30,  108,  12;  D.  30,  47,  5.)  Africanuia  supports  this  View 
by  the  analogy  of  honae  fidei  contracts.  If  oiiiy  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  derived  Auy  benefit  from  it,  he  could  not 
require  from  the  other  any  responsibility  except  for  miscon- 
duct (dolus) ;  but  if  both  gained  by  the  contract,'  eadh  was  re- 
sponsible also  for  due  diligence^ 

In  the  absence  of  neglig!(&nce,  the  person  ^ai^'ged'  w^as  not 
liable  to  make  good  the  loss  of  the  thing'  bequeathed.*  But  if 
the  loss  occurred  after  he  had  failed  tfo  perfoite  his  obligation 
(mora)t  or  by  his  own  act,  even  if  aii'  ifanocent  one,  he  must 
make  good  the  loss,    (D.  30, 108,  I'l ;'  D:  32,  26.)' 

If  the  thing  left  as  a  legacy  perishes  without  airiy  act  on  the  part  of  the 
heir,  it  is  on  the  legatee  the  loss  falls.  If  also  another  man's  slave,  without 
any  act  on  the  part  of  the  heir  is  manumitted,  the  heir  is  not  liable.  But  if 
a  slave  belonging  to  the  heir  is  left,  and  the  heir  manumits  him,  he  is  liable, 
as  Julian  wrote ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  Whether  he  knew  or  did  not 
know  that  the  slave  had  been  left  as  a  legacy  through  him  ;  nay,  even  if  he 
eave  the  slave  to  another,  and  the  man  to  whom  he  was  given  manumitted 
him  the  heir  is  liable,  although  he  did  not  know  that  the  slave  had  been 
left  as  a  legacy  through  him.    (J.  2,  20,  16.) 
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III.  Written  inBtruments  showing  the  title  of  lands  be- 
queathed may  be  kept  by  the  heir,  and  the  legatee  caDn-i 
demand  them  ;  but  the  heir  must  give  sureties  for  their  pr  - 
duction  when  required  in  the  interest  of  the  legatee.  (C,  i 
42,  24.) 

(0.)  Duties  of  Legatee  =  Rights  in  personam  of  tlje  person 

-charged  with  the  legacy. 

Is  the  legatee  bound  to  make  good  to  the  heirs  or  person? 
charged  with  the  legacy  what  has  been  spent  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  thing  bequeathed  t  The  legatee  was  not  bound  t 
pay  even  for  necessary  repairs,  because  the  right  of  the  heii 
or  person 'Charged  to  take  the  produce  or  income  wasafiuS- 
cient  equivalent  (D,  30,  61.)  But  when  the  expenditcrr 
went  to  the  root  of  the  bequest,  the  heir  had  a  right  to  coc- 
pensation.  Thus,  if  without  the  fault  of  the  heir  (D.  30,  59)  a 
house  bequeathed  was  burned  down,  and  he  rebuilt  it,  he  is  not 
bound  to  giv^  up  possession  when  the  legacy  falls  due,  unless 
Kjompensation  is  made  to  liira  on  an  equitable  scale  (D.  30,  5^i: 
and  even  after  surrenderiDg  the  property  without  obtaint: 
compensation,  he  can  bring  an  action  against  the  legate- 
on  the  groimd  that  he  has  paid  to  him  more  than  was  dc^ 
(D.  30,  60.) 

B.— BlTLES  APPLYING  TO  PARTICULAR  LEGACIES. 

The  duties  of  the  heir  and  the  rights  of  the  legatee  had  one 
common  origin  in  the  will  of  the  testator,  and  their  limits* 
were  simply  a  question  of  interpreting  that  wilL  To  a  eertat 
extent,  therefore,  no  universal  rule  <jan  be  laid  down,  because 
each  testator  had  a  right  to  have  bis  will  interpreted  by  itsel* 
so  long  as  he  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  Still  ont 
testament  was  necessarily  very  much  like  anotl>er,  and  legacies 
ran  in  grooves.  Hence  the  language  of  testators  came  to  bt 
tried  by  the  standard  of  legal  -custom,  and  it  might  happen 
that  an  incorrect  uee  of  terms  defined  by  <Justom  would  cause 
the  testator's  will  to  be  interpreted  erroneously,  and  so  defeat 
his  intentions.  But  custom  was  never  set  up  as  an  absolute 
tyrant ;  it  was  accepted  as  a  guide  only  if  the  testator  had  n^* 
clearly  shown  a  different  intention.  The  legal  interpretatioc, 
or  rather  the  interpretation  arrived  at  from  considering  * 
multitude   of  wills,  took   rank  only  as  a  presumption  of  b*^ 
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which  by  clear  and  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary  might 
be  rebutted. 

With  this  explanation  we  naay  proceed  to  notice  the  chief 
examples  of  legacy  in  the  Roman  law,  and  in  doing  so  shall 
follow  the  arrang<ement  of  rights  adopted  in  the  present  work. 

A.  Le$*acj  of  Kigfata  t»  rem  over  Human  Beings  -SlaFery^ 

B.  Legacy  of  Rights  in  pcm  over  Things. 

j(a.)  Unqualified  X^wnership. 

^B.)  Qualified  Ownership. 

(c.)  Usufruct. 
0.  Bights  in  personanL 
iJu  Legacy  of  Mereditas. 

A.  Riarrrs  in  rem  otesl  Human  Beings — Slavery. 

The  chief  distinction  that  occurs  in  leg^es  of  slaves  is  that 
between  term  nrbani  and  servi  rastici.  The  latter  were  either 
agricultural  labourers  or  attached  to  farms,  the  urban  slaves 
were  rather  personal  att-endants  qn  the  owner.  (D.  32^  6Q,  1.) 
But  the  real  test  was  the  custom  of  jthe  owi^.  The  urban  and 
rural  slaves  were  €upplied  with  difiei*ent  kinds  of  food,  «nd  the 
household  accounts  kept  them  separate.  The  evidence  derived 
from  this  source  was  considered  most  satisfactory.  .(D.  32.,  99, 
pr.) 

If  a  man  leaves  as  a  legacy  female  slaves  with  A^ir  childr^  as  well, 
even  if  the  female  slaves  .die,  their  offspring  goes  with  the  Legacy.  It  is  the 
same  if  ordinary  slaves  are  left,  and  the  slaves  of  those  slave3  (vican'i)  as  well, 
so  that  even  although  the  ordinary  slaves  die,  yettheir  slaves  go  with  the  legacy. 
But  if  a  slave  is  left,  and  his  pecuUum  as  well,  by  the  death  or  manumission 
or  alienation  of  the  slave,  the  legacy  qf  the  peculium^  too,  i^. extinguished. 
(J.  2,  20,  17.) 

H.  Rights  in  rem  over  THiNoa 

(a.)  Unqualified  Ownership, 
T.  Animals. 

Cattle  {Peeua)  includes  all  ammaU  that  feed  m  "flockBor  herds,  including  swine. 
(D.  32,  66,  4.) 

Sheep  (Oves)  does  not  include  lambs  -(Pau],  Sent  8,  6,  7i)  nor  rams.  (D.  82,  81,  4.) 
Lambs  {offni)  were  generally  so  called  until  they  were  a  year  old  (Paul,  Sent  8,  6,  74) ; 
but  the  usage  varied — in  some  places  "vntil  the  first  shearing.  (D.  32,  65,  7.)  A 
legacy  of  lambs,  therefore,  applied  to  different  ages,  -aooording  to  the  custom  <rf  the 
place. 

A  legacy  of  birds  {A  vet)  induded  swiaries,  geese,  pheasants,  And  fowh,  but  not 
the  slaves  that  watched  them.     (D.  32,  66.) 

II.  Legacy  of  Lands  or  Houses. 
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Land  or  houses  might  be  bequeathed  simply  or  with  tlri: 
appurtenances. 

1.  Simple  legacy  of  farm  or  estate  (Fundus), 

A  legacy  of  a  farm  is  a  gift  of  the  soil,  buildings,  and  fixtnrr 
{quaecumque  infixa  inciedijieataqiu  sunt)  (D.  33,  7,  :21),  but  l  * 
of  the  moveables  on  the  farm.    (D.  19, 1, 17,  pr. — 11.)    A  legu ; 
of  a  house  included  the  land  on  which  it  stood,  and  a  legacv 
laud  included  the  house  built  upon  it.     (Paul,  Sent.  3,  6,  6^.^ 

The  boundaries  of  a  farm  were  determined  by  the  view^  : 
the  testator,  whichy  if  necessary,  were  to  be  ascertained  i, 
extrinsic  evidence. 

"To  my  Bister  TynmnA  I  leave  my  Grecian  farm,  with  the  stable  aB«1  all  tl:e  rr. 
itock."     Does  this  indude  meadows  for  pasture  which  were  bought  bj  the  u*:^' ' 
aloDg  with  the  farm,  and  used  in  connection  with  it  t    If,  acoordiD^  to  the  o-^-- 
the  testator,  these  meadows  were  included  in  the  name  of  the  farm,  thejr  pasi  u> :-' 
legatee.     (D.  83,  7,  20,  7.) 

Amongst  other  lands,  Titins  bequeathed  to  his  nephew  tlie  Seian  f«m.  For  a* 
venienoe,  in  order  to  get  a  tenant,  the  testator  let  out  this  farm  in  two  portittBK  -' 
which  one  was  designated  the  Upper  Seian,  and  the  other  the  Lower  Seisn  hra. 
Does  the  nephew  get  both  of  them  ?  Paul  said,  in  the  absence  of  proof  thit  cK 
testator  intended  to  bequeath  one  only,  the  Upper  or  the  I«ower,  both  went  to  ti. 
legatee,  because  all  the  land  was  held  under  one  name  tSeian  Farm).      (D.  31,  S^  - 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  his  brother  two  farms—of  Cassius  and  KoAias,  with  thrJ 
osier-beds  and  woodlands.  Does  this  inelude  osier-beds  and  woodlands  not  embni'e: 
by  the  names  of  the  farms^  but  which  adjoined  the  farms,  were  purcbaseil  *:  ^ 
same  time  by  the  testator,  and  are  necessary  for  the  eultlvation  of  the  farms  T  Sok.^  > 
replied  in  the  negative,  and  said  that  nothing  passed  to  the  legatee  but  vhas  ^-^ 
included  in  the  designation  of  the  farma     (D.  33,  7,  27,  5.) 

"  To  Titius  I  give  and  bequeath  my  Seian  lands,  just  ss  tEey  were  parchase<i- 
The  purchase  referred  to  included  lands  known  as  Gabian.    This  is  not  enough  to  p> 
them  also.     The  best  evidence  is  the  accounts  and  correspondence  of  the  tesu:^ 
showing  whether  he  called  these  lands  also  by  the  name  of  Seian.     (D.  32,  91,  o,) 

2.  Legacy  of  a  farm  with  its  stock  {fundus  cum  xnstrunieMo)^ 

"  Ifutrumentum  "  included  everything  on  a  farm  placed'  there  for  the  purpose  of  its 
cultivation,  and  necessary  for  the  cultivation.  It  thus  included  all  the  impleina^ 
required  for  sowing,  planting,  er  preparing  the  crop — as  spades,  ploughs,  pruaitc 
hooks,  etc.,  for  gathering  the  crop — as  sickles,  scythes,  panniers,  eta,  and  for  tiori^ 
the  cn>p.     (D.  83,  7,  8,  pr.;  D.  83,  7,  12,  I;  D.  S3,  7,  12,  10;  D.  33,  7,  18,  8.) 

Alfenus  was  of  opinion  that  iiutrutMrUum  applied^  only  to  implements,  aznl  wi  to 
animals  or  slaves,  but  Ulpian  held  this  to  be  an  error ;  but  live  stock  was  indiK^^ 
only  in  so  far  as  it  was  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  farm..    (Dl  33,  7,  12,  2.) 

Thus  if  a  flock  of  sheep  is  bequeathed,  and  it  was  bought  for  the  sske  d  ^ 
mutton  and  wool,  it  is  not  included  in  **  inttrumenium  ;  *  but  if  the  land  is  fit  flolT^<^ 
sheep,  then  the  sheep  are  included,  as  by  them  adoue  can  the  prodnce  of  pssture  be 
obtained.  (D.  33,  7,  9.)  Again,  if  the  Und  is  used  for  bees,  both  bees  and  hive^^ 
oonUined  in  «  inttrumerUum."  (D.  33,  7,  10.)  The  same  is  true  of  bink  ttu^  ^ 
kept  in  islands  on  the  sea.  (D.  33,  7,  11.)  If  the  principal  value  of  theaiUteo^* 
sisted  in  fishing,  fowling,  or  hunting,  then  the  dogs,  and  gamekeepers  (boiBg  f^^^ 
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and  all  the  necessary  apparatae,  are  included  in  the  beqneei.  (D.  S3«  7, 12,  12  ;  D. 
33,  7,  22,  pr. ;  Paul,  Sent  3,  6,  il.) 

The  slaves  used  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  as  also  the  hailiff  (viUieua)  and 
overseers  {monitorct),  are  included  in  "  instrumerUum  ;  "  the  latter  only,  however,  when 
they  were  bound  to  give  up  the  whole  produce  to  their  owner,  receiving  such  mainten- 
ance as  he  thought  fit ;  not  if  they  cultivated  the  farm  for  a  fixed  rent.  (D.  33,  7, 18, 
4  ;  D.  33,  7,  20,  1.)  When  any  of  these  slaves,  or  others  employed  exclusively  on  the 
farm  (D.  33,  7,  12,  5),  were  included  in  a  legacy  of  "  inttrumerUum"  their  wives  and 
children  also  passed  to  the  legatee,  in  order  to  avoid  the  harshness  of  breaking  up 
their  famiUea.     (D.  33,  7.  12,  7.) 

These  things  fell  under  the  general  description  of  "  instrufMntum  "  only  when  they 
were  on  the  farm,  and  destined  ta remain  there  for  its  use.  (D.  33,  7,  12,  pr.)  The 
mere  fact  that  slaves  attached  tc  m-  farm  were  accustomed  to  be  let  out  part  of  the 
year  for  hire,  does  not^  however,  take  them  out  of  the  category  of  '* instrumerUum" 
(D.  83,  7,  12,  8.)  So  if  they  were  taken  away  by  the  testator  to  attend  on  him  for  a 
temporary  purpose,  whenr  farm  operations  were  suspended,  they  still  were  considered 
as  part  of  the  stock  of  the  Und.     (D.  33,  7,  27,  M 

3.  A  legacy  of  a  farmr  with  its  furnishing  (fundus  instructus). 

**  Inttrumentum"  involved  the  iilea  of  a  means  ta  an  end,  but  that  end  was  to  get 
the  use  of  tho  land  ;  it  did  not  include  household  furniture  {nippeUex).  "  Fundus 
inslruetuSf*  although  there  was  soma  variety  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  seems  to  have 
been  considered  as  incluiUng  not  oi^y  '* instrunvstUum"  but  everything  prtspared  for 
the  comfort  or  pleasure  of  the  owner.  (D.  33,  7,  12,  27.)  Such  a  legacy,  Uierefore, 
includes  the  furniture  of  the  farm-house,  the  clothes,  gold,  silver,  wine,  and  utensils  of 
the  testator  (D.  33,  7,  12l  28) ;  alsothe  domestic  slaves  ^D.  33,  7,  12,  35) ;  the  books 
and  library  (D.  33,  7,  12^  34) ;  but  not  the  crop  ready  for  the  maiket.  (D.  83,  7, 
12,  30.) 

These  things,  however,  are  included  only  if  they  are  permanently  assigned  {non 
tcmporis  iausa)^  for  the  furnishing  of  the  farm.     (C.  Cv*  38,  2.) 

4.  Legacy  of  a  house  simply* 

A  legacy  of  a  hawse  includes  a  garden  having  an  accefis  to  the  house,  if  it  was 
bought  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  attraction  of  the  house,  and  not  as  a  markeb- 
gardeoL     (D.  32,  91,  5. ) 

5.  Legacy  of  a  houfee  cum  irtstrumentoir 

Thi9  includes  whatever  moveable  is  attached  to  a  house  for  protection  from  the 
weather  or  fire,  but  not  pictures  and  the  like  used  only  for  ornament ;  nor  windows, 
unless  they  are  intended  for  shelter.  (D.-  33,  7,  12,  16.)  But  it  includes  vinegar  stored 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  out  fires.  (D.  33,  7,  12,  18.)  Statues,  if  fixed,  pass  with 
the  house  as  part  of  the  immoveable.     (D.  33,  7,  12;  23.) 

6.  A  legacy  of  a  house  furnislied  {domua  instructa). 

This  embraces  all  instrumerrta,  and  also  the^  various  classes  of  household  slaves. 
(D.  83,  7, 12,  42.) 

Nothing  passed  by  a  legacy  of  land  or  houses,  except  the  immoveaV)les  and  fixtures, 
unless  they  were  expressly  or  by  implication  contained  in  the  gift.     (D.  33,  10,  14.) 

"  As  it  is  "  {sicut  est)^  is  a  legacy  of  implements  and  furniture.     (D.  33,  7,  27,  4.) 

"  Uti  optimus  maximusque  esi"  has  not  the  same  effect  unless  a  contrary  in- 
tention appears.     (D.  32,  93,  4.) 
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The  addition  "  uti  pouedi  "  is  indecisive,  and  leaves  open  the  qQesti«>n  Uv  up 
ment  upon  the  particular  wilL     (D.  33»  7,  20,  9.) 

"  To  GaiuB  Seius,  my  foster-son,  I  wish  to  be  given  such  and  mich  fanns  ts  ti- 
are  furnished  [ita  «t  instructi  nmt),  and  the  upper  house."     Held  that  the  haasf  i- 
is  bequeathed  with  its  furnishings,   unless  a  contrary  intention  is  shown  bj  £: 
testatoE.    <D.  88,  7,  20,  2.) 

If  a  farm  fully  stocked  (Jundus  instructus\  w  with  the  stock  (."e^ 
insirumenio)  as  well,  is  left  as  a  legacy,  it  is  the  same  ;  for  if  the  £uid  ^^ 
alienated,  the  legacy  of  the -stock  too  is  extinguished.    (J.  2,  20,  17.) 

Paul  explains,  however,  that  this  is  merely  a  presumption  from  the  Ung^ 
employed  ;  so  that  if  the  legacy  were  fwndua  et  imtrumentum  or  fundui  iniirietMi. 
the  alienation  of  the  farm  does  not  take  away  the  legacy  of  the  stock  {intb'itme»tsB 
but  Labeo  agrees  with  the  text     (D..  33,  7,^50 

7.  A  form  of  legacy  closely  resembling  those  described  va* 
made  when  a  farm  or  house  was  bequeathed  with  whatever 
should  be  found  on  the  premises  at  the  time  of  testator's  death. 
(Domum  quaeque  mea  ibi  erunt  qutfm  mojnar.) 

Sxkch  a  gift  includes  the  houi^hold  slaves  (D.  31,  32,  2),  an: 
money  deposited  in  the  house  for  safety  <D.  32,  79,  1),  but  c" 
moii/ey  kept  for  loan  (D.  32,  i4),  nor  the  claims  against  debtors 
(neniina),  (D.  31,;S6,  pr.)  ^  nor  ^he  written  secuiities  of  debtors 
(D.33,  7,  18,  14  J  0.32,92,  1.) 

Tlie  gift  includes  all  that  forms  part  of  the  appurtenance* 
of  the  house,  although  th^  are  not  actually  present  at  tb 
moment  of  testator's  deaths  and,  on  the  other  hand,  excludr 
what  is  only  accidentally  present     (D.  32,  78,  7.) 

"  To  my  freedwoman,  Pamphila,  I  wish  to  be  given  my  Titian  Earm,  with  i*> 
stock,  and  whatever  is  on  the  premises  at  my  .death."  Stichos,  a  slave  attscb«ii  t' 
the  farm,  was  sent  away  a  year  before  the  testator's  death  for  instructioii,  sikI  b>^ 
not  returned.  Held  thatStichus  belongs  to  Pamphila,  unless  the  separation  of  Sdcim 
from  the  farm  was  intended  by  the  ^stator  to  be  £nal.  (0.  33,  7,  2(1^  6;  I^''- 
78,  pr.) 

"  Let  my  heir  give  io  Titias  the  Cornelian  Farm,  and  the  slaves  that  shall  be  tk^ 
at  my  death. "  A  female  slave  belonging  to  the  farm  ran  away,  and  doriag  het  £p 
had  a  child.  She  had  not  returned  atvtesUtor's  death.  Held  ithat  both  she  saJ  *^ 
ehUd  belonged  toTitius.    ^(D.  80,  Si,  10.) 

"  I  dicect  Pamphilus,  my  f reedman,  to  pick  out  and  reeecve  for  himself  mj  '^^ 
Farm  and  the  little  Se^npronian  property,  with  the  stock,  and  whatever  shall  be  the^ 
•n  my  death  ;  and  .adso^the  slaves  that  ^ve  on  thefarm,  exoept  those  I  may  ■tsaaBi''- 
This  legacy  includes  the  money  left  on  the  farms.  The  testator  had  had  (« *^ 
premises  a  stock  of  wine  that  he  had  sold  when  idive,  and  actually  received  one-fii"- 
of  the  price.  Held  that  the  rest  of  the  wine  not  -delivered  belongs  to  Psinplit^ 
This  carries  the  testator's  liberality  further,  as  l)equeathiBg  'what  had  actnsJlT  be<s 
sold  ;  but  the  testator  was  presumed  to  have  this  intention  towards  a  frecdmso*  vb* 
was  a  favoured  person.     (D.  S3,  7,  27,  3.) 

III.  A  legacy  of  furniture  (supelUa). 
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Furniture  {supdltx)  is  defined  to  mean  the  ordinary  things  required  for  the  use  of 
a  house,  but  not  plate  or  garments  (D.  38,  10,  1) ;  or  what  is  included  in  any  other 
of  the  well-known  kinds  of  legacy,  as  provisions,  ornaments,  silver  goblets,  written 
securities,  etc.  (D.  S3,  10,  3  ;  I>.  33,  10,  6,  1.)  In  early  times  of  poverty,  even  articles 
of  furniture,  if  made  of  ivory  or  other  valuable  substaoce,  or  studded  with  gems,  were 
not  considered  to  be  eontained  ia  this  legacy,  but  with  the  growth  of  wealth  this 
scruple  was  removed.     (IX  33,  10,  7r  !•)> 

IV.  Legacy  of  aliment* 

Such  a  legacy  includes  s  due  supply  ef  food  (nBariat\  clothes^  and  house-room, 
because  without  these  life  cannot  be  sustained.  It  does  not  include,  however,  cost  of 
education  (D.  34,  1,  6),  unless  such  is  proved  to  have  been  the  testator*s  inteution. 
(D.  34,  I,  7.^  It  iackides  also*  an  allowance  ef  water,,  in  places  where- water  is  sold. 
(D.  34,  1,  I.} 

The  quantity  to  be  given  was  the  same  as  the  teslatoi  bad  been  aocustomed  to  give ; 
if  he  had  not  begrm  tbe  aliment,  then  the  amount  is  to  be  6xed  with  reference  to  his 
wealth,  and  to  th»  degree:  of  affection  he  had  for  the- legatee.  (D.  34,.  1,  22,  pr.)  If 
it  varied  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  then  tbe  measure  »  what  he  was  accustomed  to 
give  towards  the  end  of  hie- life.  (D.  34,.  1,14,  2.)  If  it  was  his  custom,  the  allowance 
may  be  demanded  in  money.     (D.  34,  1,  9,*  l.f 

If  the  testator  fixed  no- limit  to  the  duration  of  the  legacy,  it  must  be  continued  for 
the  life  of  the  legatee;  (D.  84,  1,  14,  pr.)»  If  it  was  left  until  the  legatee  reached 
puberty,  a  special  interpretation  was  put  upon  the  gift'  by  Hadrian — namely,  that  it 
should  be  continued  fos  boys  up  to  eighteen,  and  for  girls  to  sixteen.     (1).  34,  1, 

14,1.) 

When  the  duty  ef  fvmishing  aliment  was  imposed  en  several  heirs,  a  certain 

inconvenience  resulted  in  each  being-  required  te  give  bis  saiall  contribvtion,  and  there- 
fore, aoGordinj^  tO' rescripts*  of  Antoninus  Pius,/  if  the  testator  had  not  confined  the  obli- 
gation  to-  one  ef  tbe  heirs,  a»  application  was  to  be  made  te  the  judge  to  arrange  so 
that  one  beir  alone  should  be  liable  for  aliment  te  oae  persen.     (D.  34,  1,  3,  pr.) 

V.  Akin  to  th&  above  iff  a  legacy  of  provisions  {ptnus). 

This  is  a  legacy  of  what  may  be  eaten  or  drunk,  or  prevision  for  the  support  of  a 
family,  inclvding  slaves  and  carriage  burses  ( D.  33,  9,  3,  pr.) ;  also  what  is  required 
for  the  use  of  friends,,  guests,  clients,  eta     (D.  33,  9^  3^'  6.> 

VI.  Legacy  of  wheat,  wine,  oiL 

If  a  given  quantity  of  wine,  olH  or  wheat  is  beqireat^ed,  and  none  is  left  by  the 
testator,  the  heir  nmst  purchase  the  quantity  and  give  it  to  the  legatee.  (D.  33, 6,  3,  pr.) 
If  no  quantity  is  specified,  then  the  legatee  gets  all  that  is  left  by  the  testator.  (D.  33, 
6,  7,  pr.y  In  respect  of  quality,  if  none  ie  ntentitmed,  the  heir  is  not  bound  to  give 
the  qimlity  that  the  testator  was*  accustomed  to,  or  wa»  usually  found  m  the  place 
where  he  lived,  but  any  quality  he  pleased.     (D.  33,,  6,  4.) 

•*  Wine'*  hicludes  alF  bevesagee  that  tAie  testator  wae  accustomed  te  signify  by 
that  name.     (IV.  33,  6,  9,  pr.)* 

*'  Old  wine  "  is  to  be  interpreted  Ity  the  usage  of  the  testator  (D.  33,  6,  9,  4) ;  but 
if  none  such  appears,  then  all  wine  that  was  a  year  old  or  upwards,  i.t^  was  not  new. 
(D.  33,6,  TCMl.y 

A  legacy  of  wine  includes  the  caskv  in  whichr  it  iff  eontained  (I>.  33,  6,  3,  2),  but 
not  thoee  butts  {ddia)  that  were  used  only  for  containing  the  wine  in  the  course  of  its 
preparation.     (I^-  83,  6,  15.) 

y  II.  A  bequest  of  books  included  all  volumes,  whatever  the  material  on  which 
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they  were  written,  bnt  not  the  book -case.    (D.  32,  52,  pr. ;  D.  82,  52,  8.)    A  Iflg&cy 
of  a  library  includes  the  books.     (D.  32,  52,  7.) 

VIII.  Other  common  species  of  legacies  were  of  firewood  [lignum),  matmal  for 
building  (materia),  (D.  32,  55,  pr.) ;  wool  (D.  32,  70,  9) ;  jeweUery  {onutmata)  (D. 
34,  2,  25,  10)  ;  gold  and  sUver  (Paul,  Sent.  3.  6,  85  ;  D.  34,  2,  10,  13) ;  lilTer 
vessels  {va$a)  (Paul,  Sent  3,  6,  86) ;  clothes  {vettit)  (D.  34,  2, 23, 1) ;  women's  toOette 
(mundui  muliebrU),  (D.  34,  2,  25,  10)  ;  or,  more  generally,  whatever  is  ipeciaUy 
assigned  for  the  use  or  service  of  women  {weorit  causa  parata).  (D.  82,  45 ;  D.  32, 
49,3;  D.  34,  2,  13.) 

(b.)  Qualified  Ownership. 
I.  Legacy  of  peculium. 

This  legacy  includes  only  what  remains  after  the  claims  of  the  master  are  atiafied. 
(D.  38,  8,  5.)  Deduction  must  also  be  made  for  damage  done  by  the  slave  to  a 
fellow-slave  (D.  S3,  8,  9, 1) ;  or  for  a  debt  due  to  a  fellow-slave  (D.  33,  8,  8,  2) ;  or  to 
the  heir.  (D.  38,  8,  6,  5.)  The  heir,  moreover,  is  not  obliged  to  surrender  thepeetiltttm 
until  he  obtains  an  indemnity  against  ,the  creditors  of  the  slave  {creditoret  pentiores). 
(D.  33,8,  18.) 

1.  Are  sums  due  by  a  testator  to  a  dave  included  in  a  legacy 
otpeculiumf 

The  same  £mpe]K>rs  (Severu^  and  Antoninus)  decided  by  a  rescript,  that 
by  a  legacy  of  the  peculium  it  is  not  implied  that  the  slave  can  demand  for 
himself  the  money  he  has  spent  on  his  master'^  accounts.    (J.  2,  20,  2a) 

This  rescript  is  eriticised  by  ITlpiaau  (D.  33,  8,  6,  4.)  He  asks  why  should  not 
the  slave  be  entitled,  if  such  was  the  intention  of  the  'testator  ?  (In  the  wiU  of  the 
testator  was  the  sole  foundation  of  the  law  of  legacy.)  At  all  events,  says  Ulpiaa,  Uie 
slave  must  be  allowed  to  set  off  wh^t  the  master  owes  him  against  what  he  owes  the 
master.  [Thxit  is  consistent  with  the  terms  of  .the  rescripts)  Again,  says  Ulpiaa, 
suppose  the  master  has  acknowledged  in  writing  the  amount  he  owes  the  slave,  is  that 
sum  not  to  be  included  in  the  legacy?  Pegasus,  Nerva,  and  Atilicinus  took  the 
negative,  which  was  a)so  adopted  by  Ulpisn,  in  deference  to  the  rescript. 

Gneus  Domitius  bequeathed  to  his  daughter  her  TpeevXium,  and  an  annuity  htt  was 
wont  to  give  her,  but  had  not  paid  for  two  years.  In  his  accounts,  howev«r,  he 
charged  himself  as  her  debtor  for  50  /autti.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  rescript, 
that  sum  could  not  be  recovered  by  Che  legatee.     (D.  83,  %  6,  4.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  his  slave  Stichus  his  freedom,  TO  aurtx,  and  his  jDeetcZf«at. 
At  the  time  of  hie  death  Sticlius  had  spent  money  out  of  his  jMCtJutst  on  his  master  s 
business,  and  it  was  t^ie  custom  of  his  master  to  repay  him  such  excess.  Held  that 
the  heirs  must  do  the  same.     (D.  83,  8,  23,  1.) 

A  slave  bought  his  freedom  and  paid  a  sum  fa  his  master.  Before  the  mani 
sion  was  executed  the  paster  died,  bequeathing  to  the  slave  his  freedom  and  ^ptculix 
Is  the  money  paid  for  hia  free<Iom  to  be  included  in  the  j9ceM2i«mf  If  the  tastatcr,  oia 
receiving  it,  at  once  .credited  it  to  himself  as  money  received,  it  was  no  looger 
jieculivm ;  but  if,  pending  the  formal  manumission,  he  continued  to  regard  it  aa  the 
property  of  the  slave,  it  remains  pecuimoi,  and  must  he  given  up  to  tfaie  dav«. 
(D.  40,  1,6;  D.  33,8,8,6.) 

A  father  bequeathed  to  his  daughter,  who  was  subject  to  his  potegJoM,  her  peewJmmL 
After  the  will  was  made  he  recovered  sums  due  to  the  daughter  and  credited  them  to 
his  own  account  This  is  presumptive  evidence  that  he  did  not  reckon  them  p*rt  of  hk 
daughter's  peeuHuvHf  but  it  ii  open  to  her  to  prove  that  he  had  imI  that  intectiKia. 
(D.  34,  4,  31,  3.) 
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2.  Increase  and  decrense  otpeeulium. 

If  SL  ^ecu/turn  is  left  as  a  legacy,  then  without  doubt  all  that  is  added  to 
it  or  lost  from  it,  in  the  life  of  the  testator,  is  so  much  gain  or  loss  to  the 
legatee.  But  if  after  the  testator's  death,  and  before  the  inheritance  is 
entered  on,  the  slave  acquires  something,  Julian  says  that  if  it  is  to  himself 
when  manumitted  that  the /^^f^/zf^m  is  left,  then  all  that  is  acquired  before 
the  inheritance  is  entered  on  goes  to  the  legatee,  because  the  legacy  vests 
from  the  day  the  inheritance  is  entered  on  ;  but  that  if  it  is  to  any  outsider 
that  the  pecuHum  is  left,  those  acquisitions  do  not  go  with  the  legacy, 
unless  the  increase  is  one  to  property  forming  part  of  the  peculium,  (J.  2, 
20,  20.} 

Julian  Bays  that  all  additions  up  to  the  entry  of  the  heir  go  to  the  slave  if  he  is 
legatee,  but  that  the  peculium  is,  so  to  speak,  arrested  at  the  time  of  testator's  death, 
when  another  person  is  the  legatee.  Nevertheless,  if  the  peculium  consists  of  slaves 
{vicarix)  or  cattle,  the  off-spring  of  such  slaves  or  cattle  bom  after  the  death  of  the 
testator  went  to  the  legatee.  But  the  legatee  could  not  claim  what  accrue<l  from  the 
labour  of  the  slave,  or  gifts  made  to  him.  (D.  15, 1,  57,  2.)  The  distinction  was  baaed 
on  the  presumed  will  of  the  testator.  When  the  testator  manumitted  a  slave  and 
gave  him  his  pecuZtum,  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  he  meant  the  whole  of  it  to  go  to 
him,  but  where  he  left  it  to  another  there  was  no  reason  why  the  rule  applicable  to 
other  legacies  should  be  departed  from,  although  in  this  case  also  the  legatee  would 
get  everything  if  he  could  prove  that  the  testator  meant  him  to  have  it.  (D.  33, 
8,  8,  8.) 

If  the  slave  gets  his  freedom,  not  at  once  but  conditionally,  the  peculium  is  reckoned 
with  all  accretions  up  to  the  moment  when  he  becomes  free.     (D.  15,  1,  57,  1.) 

3.  When  a  maniimitted  slave  gets  his  peculium. 

Unless,  too,  the  peculium  is  left  him  as  a  legacy,  it  is  not  due  to  a 
manumitted  slave ;  and  this  although  if  his  master  manumits  him  in  his 
lifetime  it  is  enough  if  it  is  not  taken  away  from  him.  So  the  late  Emperors 
Severus  and  Antoninus  decided  by  a  rescript.    (J.  2,  20,  20.) 

The  same  Emperors  decided  by  a  rescript  that  the  slave's  peculium  is  left 
him  when  he  is  ordered  to  be  free  if  he  gives  in  his  accounts  and  out  of  it 
pays  those  that  are  outstanding.     (J.  2,  20,  20.} 

Freedom  was  bequeathed  if  a  slave  rendered  his  accounts  snd  paid  100  aurei.  It 
was  implied  that  he  was  not  to  give  more.  But  a  clause  that  the  manumitted  slaves 
should  be  inexcuui  (literally,  released  from  accounts)  did  not  imply  a  gift  of  the 
peculium^  but  signified  only  that  the  aocoants  were  not  to  he  scrutinised  too  closely, 
and  that  the  slaves  were  not  to  pay  for  their  carelessness  or  neglect.  (D.  83,  8, 
23,  2.) 

II.  Legacy  of  Dowry  (Dos). 

A  legacy  of  a  dowry  to  a  wife  included  only  what  could  be 
recovered  by  an  actio  de  dote. 

If  a  husband  leaves  his  wife  her  dowry,  the  legacy  takes  effect ;  because 
a  legacy  is  something  fuller  than  an  action  for  dowry.    (J.  2,  20,  1 5.) 

But  if  he  leaves  as  a  legacy  a  dowry  he  has  not  received,  the  late  Emperors 
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Severus  and  Antoninus  decided  by  a  rescript  that  if  the  legacy  is  uncon- 
ditional it  does  not  take  effect,  but  if  a  fixed  som  of  money  or  some  deter- 
minate object  or  deed  of  do^vry  is  pointed  out  to*  be  first  taken  as  a  legacy, 
then  the  legacy  takes  effect,    (J.  2-,  20y  t>$J) 

Julia  gave  a- dowry  to  Gaiu»  o»  hia  marriage  with  her  daughter  Seis,  and  stifHir- 
lated  for  the  return  uf  it.  Gaius  be^eathed  the  dowry  to  his  wife.  She  cannot 
recover  it  unless  it  was  clearly  proved  that  Uie  testator  intended  his  hein  to  pay  the 
amount  to  bis  wife  as  well  as  to  repay  it  to  ber  mother..    (D.  33,  4,  14.) 

A  busband  bequeatbed  to  bia  wife  '^so  mueb  as  be  bad  got,  namely  dO  aurtC^  Ha 
bad  got  really  only  40.    Held  tbat  50  wm  due  by  tbe  legacy.     (D.  33,.  4,  6,  pr.) 

A  busband  got  slaves  for  his  wife's  dowry,  and  bequea^ed  to  ber  money  in  lien 
of  tbem.  Tbe  slaves  died  in  tbe  husband's  lifetime,  and  the  wife  snzvived  him. 
Held  that  sbe  was  entitled  to  the  money  beq,ueathed»    (D.  83,  4,  S,y 

(0»)  Usufruct,  ete. 

If  a  UBufrnct  is  given  simply,  it  is  regarded  as  a  single  legacy 
held  for  life,  but  if  it  is  given  from  day  to  day  (in  dies  singulosy 
or  in  annual  instalments,,  it  is  regarded  a»  a  number  of  Bvccea- 
sive  legacies^  according  to  the^  interpretation  put  upon  annuity^ 
(D.  7,  3y  1,  pr.)  A  usttfruct  may  be  bequeathed  of  all  the 
testator  s  efiects,  moveable  or  immoveable.     (D.  33,  2,  37.)- 

It  was  often  diiGcult  to  determine  whether  a  testator  meant 
to  give  a  legatee  a  usufruct  or  the  ownership^ 

**  I  bequeath  to  Gains  Seins  the  aonnal  pEoduee  of  mj  fann."  This  is  a  Ugnej  ef 
a  usufruct.     (D.  33,  2,  41.) 

"I  bequeath  to- my  wife  tbe  rents  {reditus)  of  my  farm  for  Cfe.'^  This v  not  a 
usufruct,  it  is  only  av  annuity  for  life  r  that  is,  not  »  right  iir  ra»,  but  only  a  right  m 
pertonam.     (D.  83„  2,  38;  I>.  33,-  2,  22  ;  D,  38^  1,  21,^  pr.) 

**  I  bequeath  to  Sempronius  a  sixth  of  the  pseceeds  of  sale  9l  the  fnriti  and  ^^8^ 
tables  of  certain  land.'^  This  is  not  a  usufmct^but  enly  a  legaey  of  an  aanmity  ta  the 
extent  of  one-sixth.    (I)-  7, 1,  68,  !.> 

**  I  desire  tbat  my  slave  Scorpus  should  work  foe  my  eoncubine  Stfnpvonin^"  This 
is  a  legacy  of  the  usufruct  of  Scorpus  simply.     (D.  33,  2,  24,  1.) 

A  testator  appointed  his  sons  heins,  and  bequeathed  to  hia  wife  appa»d,  her  toilette 
materials,,  wool,  flax,  ttnen^  and  other  things,  and  added,  '*I  wish  the  ownership  of 
these  things  above  mentioned  to-  revert  to  my  daughters  or  the  survivors  of  them.** 
This  does  not  limit  the  wife's  interest  to  a  usufract,.  bat  makes  her  &  tnistee  i»  tb* 
daughters  on  her  deatk     (J).  83,  2,  39.  > 

g:  Leoagt  of  Riqht&  in  pessonam^ 

I.  Annuityi. 

An  annuity  is  a  right  ta  an  annual  of  monthly  sum  forKfev 
or  for  a  fixed  or  indefinite  time.  (U»  33^  1, 18,  pr. ;.  D*  33, 1, 2i^ 
It  is  contrasted  with  usufruct.. 

1.  A  usufruct  is  one  legacy,  however  long  it  may  last.  An  annuity  is  icgaided  a» 
a  number  of  suooessxve  leji^es  for  as  many  years  as  the  anniritant  lives*    (D,  9^ 
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2, 10.)  The  payment  is  unconditionftl,  but  each  succeeding  payment  is  subject  to 
the  condition  "if  the  annuitant  lives/'  so  that  on  the  death  of  the  annuitant  it  expires. 
(D.  S3,  I,  4  ;  D.  88,  1,  12.)  The  same  construction  was  adopted  in  pacta  (D.  2, 
14,  52,  8),  but  the  opposite  rule  prevails  in  annuities  created  by  stipulation.  (D. 
39,  635,  7.)  In  ttipulatio  the  juris  vinculum  could  not  be  broken  by  mere  lapse  of 
time. 

If  you  make  a  stipulation  of  this  sort,  "  Do  you  undertake  to  give  me  10 
aurei  a  year  as  long  as  I  live  ? "  the  obligation  is  understood  to  be  simple 
and  unconditional,  and  is  binding  for  ever.  For  a  debt  cannot  be  due  for 
a  time  only.  But  your  heir,  if  he  claims  payment,  will  be  repelled  by  an 
exceptio  pacii,    (J.  3,  15,  3.) 

2.  An  annuitant  is  entitled  to  payment  for  the  whole  year  if  he  lives  only  a 
part  of  the  year  (D.  83,  1,  22)  ;  so  that  if  the  annuitant  lives  but  one  year  and  a 
day,  two  years*  payment  will  be  due.  (D.  33,  1,  5.)  The  usufructuary  is  entitled 
only  to  what  he  gathers.    (D.  88,  1,  8.) 

3.  A  usufruct  dates  from  the  entry  of  the  heir,  an  annuity  from  the  death  of  the 
testator  ;  so  that  if  the  heir  should  not  enter  for  years,  the  annuity  would  still  be  due 
from  the  testator's  death.     (D.  86,  2, 12,  8.) 

4.  Prior  to  Justinian  a  usufruct  was  lost  by  any  change  of  status,  and  testators 
used  to  guard  against  this  by  providing  that  as  often  as  the  legatee  should  suffer  a 
change  of  status,  the  usufruct  is  re-granted  to  them.  But  an  annuity  was  not  lost 
hy  change  of  status  so  long  as  the  legatee  was  free.     (D.  88,  1,  8.) 

II.  Legacy  of  eecnrities  {chirographa). 

A  legacy  of  the  written  security  (chirographum)  implied  a 
legacy  of  the  amount  due  by  the  testator's  debtor  (D.  30,  44,  5  ; 
D.  32,  59),  but  a  legacy  of  the  amount  due  does  not  imply  a 
gift  of  the  chirograph. 

The  duty  of  the  heir  is  not  to  pay  the  amount,  but  simply 
to  allow  the  legatee  to  sue  in  his  name.  (D.  30,  44,  6 ;  D.  30, 
105.) 

Things  both  corporeal  and  incorporeal  can  be  left  as  legacies.  Therefore 
what  is  due  the  deceased  can  be  left  to  anyone,  so  that  the  heir  must  supply 
the  legatee  with  his  actions,  unless  the  testator  in  his  lifetime  exacted  the 
money, — for  in  this  case  the  legacy  is  extinguished.     (J.  2,  20,  21.) 

III.  Legacy  of  release  of  a  debt  to  a  debtor. 
1.  When  there  is  one  debtor  only. 

If  a  man  leaves  a  release  to  his  debtor,  the  legacy  is  valid,  and  neither 
from  the  debtor  nor  from  his  heir  nor  from  anyone  else  in  the  position  of  his 
iieir  can  the  creditor's  heir  make  a  demand.  On  the  contrary,  he  may  be 
mmmoned  by  the  debtor  to  release  him.  A  testator,  too,  can  order  that  for 
I  time  the  heir  shall  not  make  a  demand.    (J.  2,  20,  13.) 

The  release  here  referred  to  ia  the  formal  release  by  acceptilatio,     (D.  84,  8,  8,  8.) 
The  heir  of  the  debtor  is  not  released,  if  the  testator  indicates  an  intention  that  he 

liould  not    (D.  34,  8,  20,  pr.) 

TbuB,  "  Let  my  heir  refrain  from  demanding  the  debt  from  Lucius  Titius  alone." 

P.  84.  3,  8,  8.) 

3M 
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2.  When  there  are  several  debtors. 

If  the  correal  debtors  are  not  partners,  the  release  of  one  does  not  release  the 
others ;  and  hence  the  debtor  released  can  defend  himself  only  by  exaplio  pacti,  and 
eannot  demand  an  accepUUUio,  because  that  would  release  his  co-debtors  as  well 
But  if  the  correal  debtors  are  partners,  the  release  of  one  is  the  release  of  all.  because 
otherwise  the  person  released  could  be  sued  by  the  other  partners  if  they  were  com- 
piled to  pay.    In  this  case  the  proper  mode  of  release  is  aceqttiUuio.    (D.  34,  8,  3,  3.) 

3.  Sureties. 

The  legacy  of  a  release  to  a  principal  releases  also  the  surety,  otherwiae  the 
principal  would  be  boimd  to  pay  the  surety,  and  his  release  be  illusory.  (D.  34,  3^  10.) 
But  a  release  of  the  surety  is  not  a  release  of  the  principal  (D.  84,  3,  2,  pr.)  If, 
again,  the  surety  has  intervened  gratuitously,  and  has  no  action  against  the  prine^«l 
debtor  in  the  event  of  his  being  obliged  to  pay  the  debt^  the  release  of  the  prizictpal 
does  not  operate  in  his  favour.    (D.  84,  3,  5,  pr.) 

IV.  Legacy  of  a  sum  due  to  a  creditor. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  debtor  leaves  his  creditor  what  he  owes  him,  the 
legacy  is  void  if  there  is  no  more  in  it  than  in  the  debt,  because  the  creditor 
has  nothing  more  by  the  legacy.  But  if  the  debt  is  due  on  a  certain  day, 
or  conditionally,  and  the  legacy  is  unconditional,  the  legacy  is  valid,  because 
it  is  to  be  paid  forthwith.  If,  however,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  the 
day  comes  or  the  condition  is  fulfilled,  Papinian  wrote  that  none  the  less  the 
legacy  is  good,  because  it  once  was  in  force ;  and  this  is  true.  For  the 
opinion  of  those  that  hold  a  legacy  extinguished  because  it  has  come  into  a 
case  in  which  it  could  not  begin,  has  not  been  adopted.    (J.  3,  20^  14.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  his  wife  50  aurei,  which  he  said  he  had  rec^ved  from 
her  as  a  loan  on  a  written  security.  If  there  was  a  real  loan,  the  legacy  was  void  (D. 
34,  8,  28,  18)  ;  but  if  the  wife  was  defeated  in  suing  for  the  debt  she  could  reoovcs 
the  legacy.     (D.  84,  8,  28,  14.) 

Gaius  has  stipulated  with  Maevius  for  Stichus,  and  Titiua  has  bequeathed  Stidius 
from  Maevius,  his  heir,  to  Gaios.  Can  Gaius  sue  both  for  the  stipulation  and  the 
legacy  ?  Certainly,  because  Titiua  does  not  by  wiU  release  Maeviua.  But  if  tbere 
was  no  valuable  consideration  for  the  stipulation,  Maevius  can  protect  himself  by  the 
rule  that  he  is  not  compeUed  to  give  the  same  thing  twice  ex  oaiua  lueraiiva.  (D. 
30, 108,  4.) 

Titius  bequeathed  Stichus  to  Gaius.  Sempronius  bequeathed  the  same  Stidras  U* 
the  same  Gaius,  but  on  trust  to  give  Stichus  to  Julius.  Maevius  was  heir  to  Tiuiav. 
and  also  to  Sempronius.  Held  that  he  must  give  Stichus  and  also  his  value  to  Gr«£aik 
because  Gaius  was  obliged  by  one  wiU  to  give  up  Stichus.     (D.  30,  108,  6.) 

Maevius  bequeathed  a  farm  to  Seius  and  Sempronius  conditionally.  Tlie  heir  of 
Maevius  bequeathed  the  same  farm  to  Seius  under  the  same  condition.  Was  tha* 
legacy  a  discharge  of  the  debt  due  by  the  heir  to  Seius  ?  If  the  condition 
part  of  the  farm  would  be  due  to  Seius  twice  over.  Papinian  said  this 
unlikely,  and  that  the  intention  of  the  heir  of  Maevius  was  to  bequeath  to  Seiaa  thte 
part  that  went  to  Sempronius  by  the  first  will     (D.  31,  66,  pr.) 

D.  Legacy  of  Hbreditas, 

A  person  could  not  bequeath  his  own  universal  sncceadan  to  a  legates^  Wat  ^ 
could  bequeath  the  whole  of  an  inheritance  acquired  from  another  penon.    ll>« 
29,  2  ;  D.  81,  88,  2.)    He  could  also  bequeath  a  part  of  hia  own  Qnivenal 
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in  which  ease  the  legatee  was  called  l£ffatariu$  parttariu*.  If  no  part  la  mentioned, 
the  legatee  gete  half  the  inheritance.  (D.  60»  16,  164,  1.)  The  heir  was  bound  to 
divide  the  property  with  the  legatee^  or  give  an  equivalent     (D.  30,  26,  2.) 

CO-LEGATEES. 

If  the  same  thing  is  left  as  a  legacy  to  two  persons,  either  jointly  or 
severally,  and  both  come  to  the  legacy,  it  is  split  between  them.  If  one  of 
the  two  fails,  either  because  he  despises  the  legacy,  or  because  he  dies  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  testator,  or  in  any  other  way  fails,  the  whole  belongs  to  his 
co-legatee.  A  legacy  may  be  left  jointly,  as  when  one  says,  "  To  Titius  and 
Seius  I  give  and  leave  the  slave  Stichus  ; "  or  severally,  as  "To  Titius  I  give 
and  leave  the  slave  Stichus,  to  Seius  I  give  and  leave  Stichus."  But  if  he 
said  expressly  "the  same  slave  Stichus,"  the  legacy  is  understood  to  be 
equally  several.     (J.  2,  20,  8.) 

According  to  the  law  a«  settled  by  Justinian,  the  difference  between  those  two 
forms  was  as  follows : — When  two  persons  were  co-l^atees  eonjunctim,  i.e.,  united  in 
the  same  disposition  for  the  same  object  (elsewhere  called  re  et  verbis,  D.  50,  16,  142), 
each  had  a  right  to  take  the  share  of  the  other,  if  it  became  vacant,  before  the  title  to 
the  legacy  vested  {die$  cedit).  They  need  not  take  this  part  unless  they  pleased ;  but 
if  they  did,  they  must  accept  with  it  the  burdens  that  may  have  been  imposed  on  it. 
If  there  are  several  co-legatees,  and  some  refuse,  the  others  may  take  the  vacant 
shares. 

When  the  legacy  is  disjunctim  [i.e.,  the  same  thing  given  pro  indiviio  by  different 

dispositions),  and  all  accept  at  the  time  when  the  legacy  vests,  they  take  in  equal 

shares.    One  cannot  demand  the  thing  bequeathed,  leaving  to  the  others  to  exact  the 

value  of  it,  unless  the  testator  has  expressly  so  appointed.     If,  however,  some  do  not 

take,  the  person  in  whom  the  legacy  vests  gets  the  whole.     The  proper  interpretation 

of  a  disjunctive  gift  is  that  the  testator  gives  the  whole  to  the  legatee  first  mentioned, 

and  subsequently  encroaches  on  the  legacy  by  appointing  additional  legatees  for  the 

same  thing.     Hence  if  these  or  any  do  not  take,  the  legatee  gets  his  whole  bequest 

undioiiniahed  ;  in  other  words,  the  accession  of  their  parts  is  independent  of  the  will 

of  the  legatee.     Hence  also,  the  accepting  legatee  is  not  necessarily  subject  to  the 

burdens  imposed  on  the  lapsed  shares.     The  question  in  each  particular  case  depends 

on  the  testator's  intention,  but  the  object  of  a  disjunctive  legacy  was  that  each  legatee 

should  bear  his  own  burdens  solely,  and  if  the  testator  wished  a  different  result,  there 

waa  nothing  to  hinder  him  doing  so  by  explicit  language.     (C.  6,  51,  1, 1). 

In  the  same  constitution  Justinian  abolished  the  old  law  relating  to  eaduea  (C.  6, 
51, 1, 2),  but  left  intact  the  law  relating  to  legata  ereptitia  ;  i,e.,  those  which  were  taken 
away  from  unworthy  {indigni)  legatees.     (C.  6,  51,  1,  12.) 

When  a  house  was  bequeathed  to  testator's  f  reedmen,  and  by  the  same  will  a  certain 
portion  of  it  to  Fortunius,  it  was  held  that  the  legacy  of  the  house  to  the  oUier  freed- 
men  was  diminished  just  to  that  extent.  (D.  32,  41,  1.)  Justinian  confirmed  this 
interpretation  ;  and  generally  when  a  thing  is  left  to  one,  and  afterwards  any  part  of 
it  to  another,  the  first  legacy  is  held  to  be  pro  tarUo  reduced.     (G.  6,  87,  28. ) 

A  testator  leaves  a  usufruct  to  *'Attius,  Seius,  and  my  heirs."  Attiua  gets  one- 
thirdf  Seius  one-third,  and  the  hein,  whatever  their  number,  the  remaining  third. 
(D.  7,  2,  7.) 

DONATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA. 

There  is  also  another  mode  of  acquisition — namely,  gift.  Of  gifts  there  are 
rwo  -kinds — in  prospect  of  death,  and  not  in  prospect  of  death.    (J.  2, 7,  pr.) 
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A  gift  in  view  of  death  is  one  made  because  the  approach  of  death  is  sus- 
pected, when  a  man  gives  something  away  on  condition  that  if  the  common 
lot  of  man  befalls  him,  he  that  received  it  shall  have  it ;  but  that  if  he  survives 
the  giver  shall  take  it  back,  or  if  he  repents  of  giving  it,  or  if  he  to  whom  it 
is  given  dies  first  These  gifts  in  prospect  of  death  have  been  brought  down 
to  the  model  of  legacies  in  every  respect.  Men  learned  in  the  law  had  long 
held  it  doubtful  whether  it  ought  to  be  made  like  a  gift  or  like  a  legacy.  Of 
both  cases  it  gave  some  of  the  characteristics,  and  some  sought  to  drag  it 
to  the  one  kind,  some  to  the  other.  But  we  settled  that  in  nearly  every  point 
it  should  be  numbered  with  legacies,  and  that  it  should  proceed  according  to 
the  form  given  it  in  our  constitution.  In  short,  a  gift  in  prospect  of  death  is 
when  one  wishes  to  have  the  thing  himself  rather  than  that  he  to  whom  it  is 
given  should  have  it,  but  that  the  latter  should  have  it  rather  than  his  heir. 
So  too,  in  Homer,  Telemachus  makes  gifts  to  Peiraeus  : — ^*  Reiraeus,  for  we 
know  not  at  all  how  these  deeds  shall  be,  if  the  haughty  suitors  should  slay  me 
by  stealth  in  the  halls,  and  divide  among  them  all  that  was  ii^y  father's,  I 
wish  you  to  have  these  things  and  enjoy  them  rather  than  one  of  them. 
But  if  among  them  I  shall  plant  slaughter  and  an  evil  fate,  then  to  me  in 
my  joy  bring  these  things  to  my  home  in  thy  joy."    (J.  2,  7,  i.) 

A  gift  mortis  eauta  is  not  complete  until  the  death  of  the  donor,  and  is  revocft>A« 
during  his  life.  (D.  39,  6,  32 ;  D.  39,  6,  16  ;  D.  39,  6,  30.)  It  may  be  m^de  not 
only  during  sickness,  but  in  view  of  old  age  or  of  any  peril  to  life.     (D.  89,  6,  8-6.) 

A  gift  in  anticipation  of  death  (dotuUio  mortia  causa)  is  completed  by  the  ddivoy 
of  the  thing  to  the  donee,  or  to  any  one  for  him  to  be  given  to  him,  even  aftfcr  the 
donor's  death.  Justinian  required  five  witnesses,  whether  the  gift  was  in  writing  or 
not,  as  in  wills  and  legacy.     (0.  8,  57, 4.) 

If  the  donor  recovers  or  escapes  the  apprehended  peril,  he  can  sue  the  donee  by 
utUis  actio  in  rem  or  eoTuiictio  (D.  39,  6,  30  ;  D.  39,  6,  29),  hut  must  pay  all 
and  beneficial  expenditure  incurred  by  the  donee  while  the  thing  was  in  his 
(D.  39,  6,  14.) 

The  object  of  a  gift  mortis  causa  need  not  be  property. 

Titia  gave  to  Ageria  the  written  obligations  of  her  debtors  Maevios  and  Septic 
requesting  her,  if  she  (Titia)  died,  to  give  them  to  the  debtors  ;  if  she  sorviTed,  t^^ 
return  them  to  her  (Titia).  She  died,  leaving  Maevia  her  heir.  Ageria  deliTerei 
the  chirographs  to  the  debtors.     Maevia  cannot  recover  the  debts.     (D.  39,  6»  IS,  ^) 

A  nephew,  creditor  to  bis  unole  for  a  sum,  and  desiring  to  releaat;  him  on  his  dea.:k 
(nephew's),  wrote  that  the  chirographs  whereon  they  were  should  be  void.  On  tte 
death  of  the  nephew,  the  undo  could  defeat  his  heir  by  the  plea  of  firand  {doU  wi^ '« 
exceptio).     (D.  39,  6,  28.) 

Generally  speaking,  as  stated  in  the  text,  gifts  m^yrtis  eotija  are  aasimiiated  to 
legacies.     (D.  39,  6,  37,  pr.)     The  differences  between  them  resulted  from  the  csnrac:> 
stance  that  a  donatio  did  not  depend  in  any  manner  upon  the  validity  of  a  wiU.  aKi 
was  equally  good  whether  the  donor  died  testate  or  intestate.     (D.  39,  6,  25,  pr. ' 
But  the  donatio  resembled  legatum  in  the  following  points:— (1.)  It  was  subject  to  tk^ 
deduction  of  the  Falcidian  Fourth.     (C.  8,  57,  2.)     (2.)  It  was  rescinded  by  the  ixiM&v- 
ency  of  the  testator  (D.  85,  2,  66,  1) ;    or  (3)  if  the  donee  died  before  the    dosaor. 
(D.  39,  6,  23.)     But  a  substitute  might  be  made  for  such  a  case,  after  the  aaalc^T  of 
wills  (n  ipse  capere  turn  potut),    (D.  39,  6, 10.)     (4.)  A  d<matio  wutrtis  etasm  ws*  ,«. 
voiced  if  the  donor  sufiered  capital  punishment.     (D.  39,  6,  7.)     (5.)  A  £<neC««  Ck?n^ 
suUum  made  every  one  who  was  by  law  incapable  of  taking  a  legacy  equally  iiac«|3a^^ 
of  receiving  by  donaUo  mortis  causa,     (D.  89,  6,  35,  pr.)     But  every  ow  Iha4  * y^ 
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take  a  legacy  eould  also  take  by  donatio  morttM  causa.  (D.  39,  6,  9.)  (6.)  Thoie  who 
coizkl  make  a  will  could  give  a  donatio  mortis  causa  (D.  89,  6, 15) ;  but  even  penons 
who  oould  not  make  a  valid  will  were  allowed  to  make  donations  mortis  causa,  'iliis 
^filiusfamUias  could  do  with  the  consent  of  his  father,  although  such  consent  gave 
no  validity  to  a  will  made  by  him.     (D.  S9,  6,  25,  1.) 

INVESTITIVE  PACTS. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  a  given  person  was  a  legatee, 
it  might  be  necessary  to  consider  a  multiplicity  of  circum- 
stances.   These  we  may  arrange  in  the  following  order : — 

A.  Making  of  Legacies. 

(a.)  Simple  Legacy. 

(b.)  Modality  of  Legaciaa. 

(c.)  Restrictions  on  Legacy. 

B.  Revocation  of  Legacies. 

A.  Making  of  Legacies. 

(a.)  Simple  Legacy. 

T.  The  old  legatum  could  be  made  only  by  will  (D.  35,  1, 
38.)  Hence  if  the  will  became  invalid,  or  the  heirs  named  in 
the  will  refused  to  take,  the  legacies  fell  to  the  ground.  So  a 
trust  contained  in  an  ineflFective  will  failed.  (D.  32,  11,  1.) 
Even  legacies  left  to  the  Emperor  by  an  imperfect  will  were 
disallowed.  (D.  32,  23.)  If,  however,  an  impeifect  will  was 
held  to  be  binding  as  eodicilli  on  the  heirs  ab  intestato,  the 
legacies  were  valid.  (C.  6,  42,  29.)  We  have  already  seen  (p. 
829)  under  what  circumstances  a  will  was  allowed  to  take 
effect  as  eodicilli 

It  was  not  a  duty  of  persons  appointed  heirs  by  will  to 
accept  the  inheritance  in  order  to  prevent  the  failure  of  the 
legacies.  (D.  29,  4,  17.)  Suppose,  then,  the  person  appointed 
heir  by  will  could  also  get  the  inheritance  ab  intestatOy  was  he 
allowed  to  renounce  under  the  will,  and  thereby  get  rid  of  the 
legacies!  This  was  frustrated  by  an  edict  of  the  Praetor,  by 
which  an  heir,  if  he  evaded  the  wishes  of  the  deceased,  was 
nevertheless  compelled  to  pay  the  legacies,  just  as  if  he  had 
taken  under  the  will.  (D.  29,  4,  1,  pr.)  This  stringency  was, 
however,  exercised  only  when  the  Leir  had  deliberately  refused 
or  neglected  to  take  under  the  will  (D.  29,  4,  1,  6),  and  with 
the  object  of  defeating  the  legatees.  (D.  29,  4,  21.)  If  the 
heir  took  ab  inteaiato,  not  knowing  that  he  could  take  under  a 
will,  the  edict  did  not  apply.     (D.  29.  4,  1,  4.; 
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A  legacy  before  the  appointment  of  an  heir  was  formerly  void ;  because 
of  course  wills  owe  all  their  force  to  the  appointment  of  the  heir,  and  there- 
fore his  appointment  is,  as  it  were,  the  source  and  foundation  of  the  whole 
will.  On  the  like  principle  no  grant  of  freedom  could  be  made  before 
appointing  an  heir.  But  we  thought  it  unworthy  of  the  law  to  follow  the 
mere  order  of  writing  (a  thing  even  antiquity  itself  thought  fit  to  revile),  and 
to  despise  the  testator's  wishes.  By  a  constitution  of  ours,  therefore,  we 
have  amended  this  fault  too,  so  that  it  is  lawful,  either  before  appointing  an 
heir,  or  in  the  midst  of  appointments  of  heirs,  to  leave  a  legacy,  and  much 
more  freedom,  whose  use  is  still  more  to  be  favoured.    (J.  2,  20^  34.) 

II.  Who  could  be  charged  with  the  payment  of  a  legacy! 

1.  At  first  no  one  except  an  heir  taking  under  a  will  could  be 
required  to  pay  a  legacy.  (Ulp.  Frag.  24,  20.)  When  eodieiUi 
were  introduced,  the  heir  ab  intestato  could  be  charged,  and 
under  the  latitude  sanctioned  by  trusts,  legatees  also,  and 
donees  mortis  causa.  (C.  8,  57,  1.)  Lastly,  any  person  what- 
ever, although  neither  heir  nor  legatee,  that  received  a  benefit 
from  the  deceased  by  his  death,  could  be  required  to  pay  a 
legacy.  (D.  32,  1,  6.)  A  person  could  not,  after  accepting 
any  benefit  from  the  deceased,  repudiate  a  trust  imposed  upon 
him.  (D.  34,  1,  15,  pr.)  But  no  trust  could  be  imposed  on  one 
who  ought  to  have  been  appointed  heir,  and  was  either  passed 
over  in  silence  (D.  32,  2  ;  C.  6,  42,  31)  or  disinherited  (D.  3U, 
126,  pr.),  although  such  persons  might  succeed  ab  intestato. 

Money  was  deposited  by  Titiua  with  Gaius.  Titius  by  his  will  charged  Gaim  to 
give  the  money  to  Sempronius.  According  to  a  rescript  of  Antomnos  Pius,  the  her 
of  Titiua  cannot  demand  the  money  from  Gains,  who  must  give  it  up  to  SemproniiaL 

(D.  30,  77.) 

A  father,  emancipating  his  son,  gave  him  aU  his  property  except  two  slAviai,  stipo- 
lating  that  the  whole  should  be  restored  on  demand,  or  on  the  son's  death,  and  tfast 
meanwhile  the  son  would  not  impair  the  property.  On  his  death-bed  the  fatber 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  son,  charging  him  to  pay  certain  sums  to  certain  persons,  and  to 
manumit  the  slave  Lucrio.  It  appears  that  at  first,  since  the  son  was  Mot  an  heir  or 
legatee,  the  letter  could  not  make  him  a  trustee.  But  by  that  rescript  of  AntooiBia 
Pius,  debtors  could  be  subjected  to  trusts,  and  the  letter  of  the  father  was  tantamovot 
to  a  demand  of  a  portion  of  the  property  in  terms  of  the  stipulation.     (D.  32,  37,  3.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  his  mother  her  own  farm,  charging  her  on  her  death  to 
give  it  to  his  wife,  Flavia  Albina.  After  testator's  death,  the  mother  acknowkd;;el 
before  a  magistrate  her  willingness  to  obey  the  son's  injunctions,  and  to  deliver  tb« 
farm  to  Flavia  Albina,  provided  she  got  the  year's  rent.  She  never  delivered  the 
land  nor  received  the  rent.  Could  she  seU  the  farm  1  Yes  ;  because  what  vm 
be<|ueathed  to  her  was  already  her  own,  and  the  tnut,  therefore,  failed,  but  she 
was  bound  by  the  trust  if  she  had  accepted  any  other  besefit  under  the  sen**  wilL 
(D.  82,  37.pr.) 

If  a  person  that  takes  nothing  under  a  will  is  charged  ^ik 
a  legacy,  he  cannot,  except  the  legacy  be  for  aliment,  call  upon 
the  heir  to  give  him  the  means  of  performing  the  trust 
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Titiiu  is  appointed  heir,  and  the  testator  charges  Gaius-Seius  (who  is  not  made 
heir)  to  pay  1 0  aurei  to  each  of  testator's  f oeter-childreD  out  of  the  property  Seins 
shall  recover  from  testator's  inheritance  ;  also  out  of  the  proceeds  to  give  them  main- 
tenance^ the  balance  to  be  given  to  Numerius.  This  trust  gives  Gaius-Seius  no  right 
to  act  as  heir  and  sell  the  testator's  property,  but  he  can  compel  Titius,  saving 
the  Falcidian  fourth  to  give  him  enough  to  pay  the  aliment  He  cannot  exact  the 
balance  in  favour  of  Numerius,     (D.  84,  1,  9,  pr.) 

2.  No  person  can  be  burdened  with  a  trust  or  legacy  for 
more  than  he  has  actually  received  through  the  bounty  of  the 
testator  (D.  30,  26,  pr. ;  D.  30,  78 ;  D.  30,  96,  2 ;  D.  30, 122,  2), 
even  when  he  has  refused  or  neglected  to  demand  what  has 
been  left  to  him.  In  this  case,  however,  he  is  bound  to  transfer 
to  the  legatee  his  right  of  action  against  the  heir.  (D.  31, 
70,  pr. ;  D.  32,  8,  pr.) 

Seius  left  his  inheritance  to  Maevlus  on  trust  after  the  death  of  Maevius  for  Titius. 
Maevius  appointed  Titius  his  heir  on  trust  to  surrender  his  inheritance,  and  also  the 
inheritance  of  Seius,  on  his  death,  to  Sempronius.  Seeing  that  Titius  was  entitled  to 
the  inheritance  of  Seius  on  the  death  of  Maevius,  could  he  be  compelled  to  surrender 
it  to  Semprunius  ?  If  the  income  he  derived  from  the  estate  of  Maevius,  before  his 
death,  was  equal  in  value  to  the  inheritance  of  Seius,  then  he  has  got  the  equivalent 
of  it,  and  must  restore  all,  on  his  death,  to  Sempronius.     (D.  31,  77,  81.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  land  to  Gaiua  on  trust  after  his  death  to  give  it  to  Sem- 
pronius ;  and  he  also  cha£rged  Gaius  to  pay  Titius  100  aureu  Seeing  that  nothing  else 
was  left  Gaius,  must  he  pay  the  100  aurei  f  If  Gaius  lived  so  long  that  the  income  of 
the  land  amounted  to  100  aurei,  he  must  pay  it  to  Titius  ;  but  if  not,  and  the  legacy 
U  to  take  effect  on  the  death  of  Gaius,  it  fails  altogether.  (D.  30,  114,  8.)  Gaius 
must  give  security  for  payment  of  the  legacy  in  the  event  of  hb  obtaining  enough  to 
satisfy  it.     (D.  30,  114,  4.) 

A  legacy  of  100  aurei  on  trust,  after  death  to  give  200  avrei,  is  good  as  a  trust 
only  for  100  and  interest  A  legacy  of  100  aurei  on  trust  to  give  a  farm,  if  the 
legatee  accepts  the  money,  is  good  for  the  farm,  although  he  alleges  that  the  farm  is 
worth  more.     (D.  31,  70, 1.) 

Titius  has  a  usufruct  of  a  farm  of  which  Gaius  is  owner.  Titius  gives  up  the  farm 
to  Gaius,  before  his  death,  as  a  gift  mortis  causa.  The  advantage  derived  from  the 
farm  during  the  lifetime  of  TitiuB  is  sufficient  to  support  a  trust  imposed  upon  Gaius. 
(D.  82,  3,  3.) 

To  Titius  is  bequeathed  a  usufruct  of  land,  and  out  of  it  he  is  to  give  aliment  to 
freedmen.  On  the  death  of  Titius  the  usufruct  is  extinguished  ;  his  heirs  cannot  be 
required  to  go  on  paying  aliment.     (D.  34,  1,  20,  2.) 

3.  Tn  certain  bequests  legatees  cannot  be  charged  to  pay 
any  legacies. 

1*".  When  the  bequest  has  a  value  that  cannot  be  measured  in  money.  Thus  a  trust 
cannot  be  charged  on  a  slave  who  receives  only  his  freedom  by  will  (D.  50,  17,  106), 
nor  on  a  person  charged  to  manumit  a  slave,  although  he  thereby  acquires  the  valuable 
rights  of  patronage.  (D.  30,  94,  3.)  If,  however,  the  liberty  of  the  slave  is  deferred 
to  a  future  day,  the  profits  from  his  labour  previous  to  that  time  formed  a  fund  on 
which  a  trust  might  be  imposed.     (D.  32,  8,  1.) 

2**.  No  trust  can  be  charged  on  a  creditor  that  receives  the  amount  due  to  him  by 
will,  unless  he  receives  some  advantage  over  and  above  the  debt.     (D,  32, 7, 2.)    Thui 
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a  trust  may  be  charged  on  a  legacy  of  a  dowry,  in  bo  far  as  the  wife  gains  bj  a 
speedier  payment.     (D.  33,  i,  2,  pr.) 

III.  Words  that  create  a  legacy.  This  depended  entirely 
on  the  intention  of  the  testator,  according  to  the  trae  con- 
struction of  the  words  employed. 

"  I  believe  that  you  wUl  give,**  was  held  binding.     (D.  80, 115.) 

"  I  commend  him  to  you,"  was  not  considered  enough  to  impose  a  tnist,  aeoordi&g 
to  a  decision  of  Antoninus  Pius.     (D.  82,  11,  2.) 

"  I  do  not  doubt  that  whatever  my  wife  gets  she  will  give  ap  to  her  childRn." 
This  was  held  to  be  valid,  according  to  a  rescript  of  Marcus  Aurelins,  on  account  ol 
the  confidence  arising  from  the  relation  between  husband  and  wife.     (D.  31,  67,  10.) 

**  A  legacy  of  100  aurei  was  left  to  a  freedmaa,  and  the  testator  added,  **  I  know 
Uiat  everything  I  leave  you  (Pamphilus)  will  come  to  my  children,  knowing  ss  I 
do  your  affection  for  them."  The  heirs  of  Pamphilus  must  give  the  100  aurei  to  the 
children,  although  the  testator's  intention  was  hardly  expressed  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness. Here,  again,  the  special  relation  of  the  parties  governed  the  construction.  (D. 
82,  89,  pr.) 

"  My  son,  I  ask  you  to  manage  well  the  lands  bequeathed  to  you,  in  order  that  tbe; 
may  go  to  your  chUdren.**  This  is  a  bequest  of  the  lands  to  the  children  after  tb« 
death  of  their  father,  the  legatee.     (D.  32,  11,  9.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  Felix  his  liberty  and  the  usufruct  of  certain  land,  sayiflf. 
"  I  think  you  will  get  the  ownership  of  it  if  you  keep  on  good  terms  with  my  heir ;  Mod 
also  do  you,  my  heir,  do  everything  to  maintain  an  amicable  j^lation."  This  did  not 
create  a  trust  of  the  ownership.     (D.  33,  2,  32,  pr.) 

A  widow  on  her  marriage  gave  a  mandate  to  her  two  sons  by  her  first  huibsB*!, 
that  they- should  stipulate  for  her  dowry  in  every  event  by  which  the  marriage  oool'i 
be  dissolved  ;  so  that  even  one  of  the  sons  could  demand  the  whole  dowry.  Daring 
the  marriage  one  of  them  died,  and  his  mother  wrote  a  letter  to  the  surviving  brother, 
requesting  him  to  sue  for  only  half  the  dowry,  and  to  be  ioti^fUd  with  that.  Sbe 
afterwards  died.  Held  that  the  son  could  recover  only  half  the  dowry,  and  that  an 
implied  trust  was  created  in  respect  of  the  other  half  for  the  husband,  who  took  bv 
survivorship.     (D.  82,  37,  i  ;  D,  32,  11,  4.) 

A  mother  deposited  a  written  gift  of  certain  lands  in  a  temple  without  the  know- 
ledge of  her  son,  and  afterwards  wrote  a  letter  to  the  keeper  of  the  temple  to  this 
effect,  "  I  desire  the  written  expression  of  my  will  to  be  delivered  to  my  son  after  mj 
death."  This  imposes  a  trust  on  the  heirs  ab  intestato  on  behalf  of  the  son  as  legatee 
of  the  lands  contained  in  the  instrument  of  gift.  (D.  31,  77,  26.)  But  such  a  dinee- 
tion  was  not  held  to  create  a  trust,  except  in  the  case  of  a  son  or  other  near  relatioa. 
(D.  39,6,31,3.) 

A  father  gave  a  dowry  and  other  property  to  his  daughter  on  her  marriage.  Ha 
appointed  her  as  heir  along  with  her  brothers,  if  she  brought  the  dowry  and  othtf 
property  into  hotchpot.  She  did  not  enter  on  the  inheritance,  and  the  will  was  ouo> 
strned  as  a  trust  in  her  favour  for  the  dowry  and  other  property.     (D.  37,  7,  8.) 

A  grandfather  bequeathed  100  aurei  to  each  of  his  daughter's  children,  and  sail 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  misfortunes— one  a  bad  debt  of  their  father'a  for  1» 
aurei  —he  would  have  given  them  larger  sums.  These  grandchildren  became  heirs  to 
their  father,  and  so  were  liable  for  the  debt.  Held  that  this  declaration  bv  tbtfir 
grandfather  was  an  implied  release  of  the  debt.     (D.  ii,  4,  17,  1.) 

A  woman  appointed  heirs  her  son  and  his  sons,  substituting  them  reciprocaUT  f'V 
one  another.  She  requested  her  son  to  emancipate  his  sons,  but  did  not  aak  him  :«> 
give  up  the  inheritance  to  them.     The  son  entered  on  his  mother's  inheritancek     HcU 
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that  he  moit  both  emindpate  his  children  and  glre  up  their  share  of  the  inheritanoe, 
otherwise  the  first  part  of  the  will  oould  have  no  efieot.     (D.  85, 1,  92.) 

Titia  appointed  her  children  Sempronius  and  Maevia  heirs  in  equal  shares,  and 
requested  Maevia  to  manumit  by  will  her  slave  Stichus,  because  she  intended  to  leave 
so  many  slaves  to  her  by  codieilU.  She  bequeathed  no  slaves  by  codicUli,  Held  that 
Maevia  could  not  claim  any  slaves  under  that  general  clause,  and  that  she  was,  there- 
fore, not  bound  to  manumit  her  slave  Stichus.     (D.  31,  34.) 

**  Out  of  the  100  aurei  I  have  bequeathed  to  Titius,  let  my  heir  give  50  to  Seius." 
There  was  no  such  legacy  to  Titius.  Held  that  these  words  of  description  did  not 
amount  to  a  legacy  of  50  to  Titius.     (D.  85,  1,  72,  8.) 

A  father  appointed  his  daughter  heir,  and  substituted  her  son,  and  bequeathed  200 
aurei  to  the  daughter's  husband,  saying  that  he  would  be  content  with  that,  because 
he  had  made  his  daughter  and  her  son  heirs,  and  recommended  them  to  share  all  his 
property  with  him.  The  daughter  bequeathed  the  whole  inheritance  away  from  her 
husband.    Held  that  he  was  a  legatee  only  for  the  200  aurei,     (D.  36,  1,  78,  8.) 

IV.  The  intention  of  the  testator  must  be  declared  with 
reasonable  certainty.  Two  things  must  be  certain:  (1)  the 
object  bequeathed,  and  (2)  the  person  to  whom  the  bequest  is 
made.  This  certainty  may  be  impaired  or  destroyed  in  two 
ways.  The  legacy  may  be  perfectly  clear,  but  the  testator  may 
have  bequeathed  what  he  did  not  intend  to  bequeath,  or  to  a 
person  he  did  not  wish  to  be  legatee,  through  some  error. 
Again,  the  language  of  the  testator  may  be  obscure  or  suscep- 
tible of  more  than  one  meaning,  or  not  susceptible  of  any  clear, 
probable  meaning.  There  may  be  mistake  or  ambiguity.  The 
testator  has  either  certaiuly  done  what  he  did  not  intend  to  do, 
or  he  has  not  clearly  signified  what  he  did  intend  to  do.  The 
sources  of  error  are  comparatively  few,  but  the  sources  and 
varieties  of  ambiguity  are  endless.  For  convenience,  there- 
fore, the  subject  of  interpretation  is  reserved  for  separate 
examination — a  course  the  more  expedient,  because  many  of 
the  examples  belong  to  the  department  of  Rights  of  Legatee 
rather  than  to  the  Investitive  Facts.  Here  then  attention  will 
be  confined  to  three  things:  (1)  certainty  in  the  object;  (2) 
certainty  in  the  person  of  the  legatee  ;  and  (3)  essential  error ; 
that  is,  such  error  as  is  fatal  to  the  legacy. 

1.  Certainty  in  the  object  of  the  legacy. 

A  legacy  was  good  if  there  were  any  distinct  means  of 
ascertaining  the  object  of  the  bequest. 

A  testator  bequeathed  Stichus.  This  is  intelligible  enough,  but  it  turned  out  that 
the  testator  had  several  slaves  of  that  name.  It  was  open  to  any  legatee  to  show 
^i^liich  Stichus  was  intended  ;  and  failing  such  evidence,  the  heir  could  give  whichever 
he  pleased,  but  he  must  give  one  Stichus.     (D.  30,  82,  1.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  an  annuity  without  saying  for  what  sum.  According  to 
Iklela,  the  legacy  was  void  fur  uncertainty,  but  Nerva  said  that  the  sum  might  be 
determined  by  evidence,  either  from  the  amount  the  testator  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
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allowing  the  legatee,  or  from  the  rank  and  Uigmty  of  the  legatee.  It  was  for  the  judge, 
according  to  the  latter  opinion,  to  impart  certainty  and  completeness  to  the  kgifr. 
lliia  was  also  the  opinion  of  Ulpian.     (D.  33,  1, 14.) 

A  testator  manumitted  a  young  slave  Stichus  hy  will,  and  charged  his  heir  to  fsy 
for  teaching  him  a  trade,  by  which  he  might  be  able  to  maintain  himself.  TV 
tests  tor  did  not  specify  any  trade.  '  But  Yalens  (deciding  against  Pegasus)  held  tbt 
it  was  for  the  Praetor  or  an  arbiter  to  supply  the  omission,  haying  regard  to  tk 
wishes  of  the  deceased,  and  the  age,  position,  disposition,  and  talent  of  the  s1at& 
(U.  32,  12.) 

A  testator  left  a  legacy  to  the  town  of  Graviscas  (not  saying  for  how  much)  fortbe 
repair  of  the  road  leading  from  that  place  to  the  Via  Aurelia.  Unless  the  sua 
required^  is  enormous,  or  the  estate  of  the  testator  small,  in  which  cases  the  presump- 
tion was  that  he  had  not  intended  to  give  his  whole  property  to  the  repair  of  s  rosi 
the  judge  would  determine  the  exact  sum  to  be  given,  keeping  in  visw  the  vsloti 
the  inheritance.     (D.  31,  30.) 

2.  Certainty  in  the  person  of  the  legatee. 

A  legacy  left  to  an  indeterminate  person  was  of  no  effect.  Now  a  pcrsor. 
appears  to  be  indeterminate  when  a  testator  adds  him  with  an  indeterminate 
notion  of  him  in  his  mind ;  as,  for  instance,  if  the  legacy  were  left  thus : 
"  To  the  man  that  comes  first  to  my  funeral,  let  my  heir  give  ten  thousand 
sestertii.^  The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  if  he  gave  a  legacy  generally  to  ail- 
"  Whoever  comes  to  my  funeral."  In  the  same  case  is  what  is  left  thui 
"  Whoever  bestows  on  my  son  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  him  let  my  heir 
give  ten  thousand  sestertii.^  So  also  a  legacy  of  this  nature,  "  Whoc\cr. 
after  this  will  is  written,  shall  first  be  named  consuls,''  is  held  equally  to  be 
a  legacy  to  an  indeterminate  person ;  and,  in  fine,  there  are  many  other 
examples  of  this  sort.     (G.  2,  238.) 

But  a  legacy  is  rightly  left  to  an  indeterminate  person  if  he  is  dctcrmio- 
ately  pointed  out,  as,  "  Of  my  kinsmen  as  they  now  are,  whoever  comes  6rj* 
to  my  funeral,  let  my  heir  give  him  ten  thousand  sestertUr    (G.  2,  238.) 

Freedom,  too,  it  is  held,  cannot  be  given  to  an  indeterminate  person,  for 
the  lex  Fufia  Caninia  orders  slaves  to  be  freed  by  name.     (G.  2,  239.) 

A  tutor  also  must  be  determinate  when  he  is  appointed.  (J.  2,  20, 25  • 
G.  2,  240.) 

To  indeterminate  persons  it  was  not  allowed  of  old  to  leave  cither  a 
legacy  or  a  trust.  Not  even  a  soldier  could  leave  anything  to  an  indeter- 
minate person,  as  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian  decided  by  a  rescript.  Now-^ 
person  seemed  to  be  indeterminate  when  the  testator  added  him  wth  an 
indeterminate  notion  of  him  in  his  mind  ;  as,  for  instance,  if  one  were  to  say. 
"  Whoever  bestows  on  my  son  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  him  let  my  hc:r 
give  such  and  such  a  farm."  A  legacy,  too,  left  to  the  first  persons  to  be 
named  consuls  after  the  will  was  written,  was  held  to  be  equally  a  legao'  to 
an  indeterminate  person  ;  and  in  fine,  there  were  many  other  forms  of  this 
sort.  Freedom,  too,  it  was  held,  could  not  be  given  to  an  indetermini*? 
person,  for  the  received  opinion  was  that  slaves  must  be  freed  by  name 
JJut  a  legacy  was  rightly  left  if  the  person  was  determinately  pointed  ott 
that  is,  to  an  indeterminate  person  from  among  determinate  persons,  a?, 
"  Of  my  kinsmen  as  they  now  are,  if  one  takes  my  daughter  to  wife  let  r) 
heir  give  him  such  and  such  a  thing."     But  legacies  or  trusts  Idt  to  ifl^^ 
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terminate  persons  and  paid  by  mistake  could  not  be  demanded  back  ;  so 
the  sacred  constitutions  had  provided.    (J.  2,  20,  25.) 

This  rule  was  extended  to  a  number  of  cases  (such  as  that 
of  alieni  posthumiy  if  conceived  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator 
or  person  whom  they  succeeded  ab  intestato)  where  the  legatees 
were  perfectly  certain,  until  the  hardship  of  such  technical 
rigour  led  to  an  amendment  of  the  law.     (C.  6,  48.) 

A  testator  xnAnuiiiits  Stichus  by  wilL  He  hM  more  than  one  slave  named  Stichai. 
Held  that  none  of  them  can  get  the  benefit  of  the  bequest  unless  proof  is  given  to 
show  which  was  meant.  (O.  40,  4>  81 ;  D.  34^  6,  27.)  So  if  a  legacy  is  left  to  Stichus, 
and  there  are  two  of  that  name,  whichever  proves  that  he  was  intended,  becomes  the 
legatee. 

A  testator  bequeathed  in  his  will  house-room  {habitatio)  to  all  his  freedmen  whom 
he  should  name  in  eodieilli.    He  named  none.     The  legacy  fails.     (D.  33,  2,  18.) 

A  legacy  is  given  to  each  of  two  called  Titius.  The  testator  revokes  his  legacy 
to  Titius,  witliout  saying  which.  The  legacies  of  both  are  revoked  if  neither  can 
prove  that  the  other's  legacy  alone  was  intended.     (D.  34,  4,  3,  7.) 

3.  Error. 

Mere  clerical  errors,  such  as  the  omission  of  single  words, 
dare  (D.  30,  106),  or  volo  (C.  6,  42,  10),  do  no  harm,  particularly 
if  the  meaning  of  the  testator  can  be  made  out  from  the 
context.  If  the  writing  is  illegible  or  unintelligible,  such  part 
only  is  struck  out ;  what  is  legible  remains  valid,  (D.  50,  17, 
73,  3.)  The  addition  of  statements  not  essential  to  the 
legacy,  if  they  are  erroneous,  do  not  impair  the  legacy. 
Superfluities  do  no  harm.     (D.  50,  17,  94.) 

An  error  in  the  object  of  the  bequest  (in  corpore)  is  fatal. 

A  testator  wishes  to  bequeath  plate  ;  but  what  he  writes  or  dictates  (it  is  im- 
material which)  is  garments.     The  error  is  fatal.     (D.  28,  5,  9,  1.) 

A  testator  wishing  to  leave  a  legacy  of  garments  used  the  words  "  supdlex  **  (furni- 
ture), thinking  that  that  word  covered  garments.  The  error  is  fatal,  because  it  is  an 
error,  not  in  the  name  of  a  person,  but  in  the  name  of  a  thing.     (D.  30,  4,  pr.) 

A  testator  left  a  legacy  of  200  when  he  meant  only  100.  Held  that  100  was 
due,  because  it  is  in  the  200.  (D.  30,  15  ;  D.  28,  5,  9,  4.)  Suppose  the  testator 
wrote  100  when  he  meant  to  give  200,  the  legacy  was  valid,  but  was  the  amount  to 
be  100  or  200  ?    The  answer  given  is  200.     (D.  28,  5,  9,  2.) 

If  a  testator  made  a  mistake  in  the  name,  the  after-name,  or  the  6rst 
name  of  a  legatee,  provided  the  person  was  agreed  on,  the  legacy  none  the 
less  takes  eflfect.  The  same  rule  is  observed  in  regard  to  heirs,  and  rightly. 
For  names  have  been  discovered  in  order  to  point  out  men,  and  if  in  any 
other  way  it  is  understood  who  they  are,  it  makes  no  difference.    (J.  2, 

20,  29.) 

Nearly  akin  to  this  is  the  rule  of  law,  that  a  false  description  {demonstratio) 
does  not  annul  a  legacy.  If,  for  instance,  one  leaves  a  legacy  thus :  "  Stichus 
my  slave  home-born  I  give  and  leave,"  then  even  although  he  is  not  home- 
Ijorn  but  was  bought,  yet  as  the  slave  meant  is  agreed  on,  the  legacy  holds 
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Pactumeius  Androsthenee  appointed  Pacturaeift  Magna  Ills  heir,  and  suYstiti^. 
her  father  Pactumeiua  Magnus  for  her.  The  father  was  killed,  and  the  nimocr  ni 
that  the  daughter  also  was  dead.  Thereupon  the  testator  made  a  new  wiU,  apptnsts: 
NoviuB  Rufus  his  heir,  saying  that  he  did  so  because  he  could  not  have  the  bein  vb  = 
he  wished.  {Quia  heredtt  quat  vdui  habere  mihi  eontinere  n<m  poiui  NonvM  B^-y 
heret  uto.)  Paul  states  that  on  the  petition  of  Paetumeia,  the  rumoar  of  whoeecas 
was  false,  the  cause  was  tried,  and  resulted  in  her  obtaining  the  inheritance,  ut^ 
recital  showed  such  to  have  been  the  testator's  intention.  She  waa,  however,  bi*. 
for  the  legacies  contained  in  the  second  will,  just  as  if  she  had  been  named  ^^ 
therein.     (D.  28,  5,  92.) 

Titius  appointed  as  heirs  hia  mother  and  Sempronius,  tubatitatiiig  Ganielia< ' 
both.  The  mother  died,  Sempronius  was  deported,  and  it  appeared,  therefore,  ;b: 
Cornelius  would  be  sole  heir.  To  him  Titiua  wrote  as  folio wa  : — *<  Tittiu  to  Corn&i-- 
his  heir,  greeting.  I  request  you,  Comeliua,  since  my  mother*a  ahare  haa  deTolved  . 
you,  and  also  the  ahara  of  Semproniua,  once  my  curator,  now  suffering  deporuti  z. 
and  you  are  heir-preaumptive  of  all  my  property,  that  you  will  give  Gaim  ^'* 
one- third  of  the  inheritance.*'  Semproniua  was  pardoned,  and  along  with  Con>«> 
entered  on  tlie  inheritance.  Thia  truat  could  not  be  charged  to  him  by  implioti  t 
but  Comeliua  waa  bound  to  give  Gaiua  Seiua  one-aixth  of  the  inheritance.  1^ 
testator's  recital  waa  true  in  regard  to  one-half,  and  turned  out  to  be  erroaeov  ? 
regard  to  the  other  half ;  and  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  was  held  tha:  l> 
intention  waa  beat  carried  out  by  reducing  the  burden  of  the  trust  in  proportioa  to  ^' 
benefit  derived  by  Cornelius  from  the  wilL    (D.  86,  1,  75,  pr.) 

"  I  order  to  be  restored  to  my  wife  Sempronia  by  my  heirs  100  aiirei  I  have  bonon: 
from  her."  Sempronia  sued  on  the  alleged  loan,  but  failed  to  prove  it.  It  vaslfc^ 
that  she  could  demand  the  money  as  a  legacy.  (D.  32,  98,  1.)  If,  however,  tht 
testator  said  she  had  sworn  to  return  the  money,  the  recital  would  be  waA^ 
evidence  of  the  loan,  and  it  could  be  recovered  as  a  debt    (D.  82,  87,  5.) 

Modus, — This  term  may  be  considered  here  along  wiu: 
demonstraiiOj  determination  and  caxnacu 

When  a  provision  in  a  will  was  intended  to  impose  a  dutr 
on  a  legatee  or  heir,  and  not  to  suspend  the  vesting  of  tbr 
legacy,  it  was  called  modus.  Security  for  its  performance  mij 
be  demanded  from  the  legatee  by  the  heir  before  payment 
of  the  legacy.  (D.  35,  1,  40,  5  ;  D.  34,  3,  26  ;  D.  35,  1,  «0;  D. 
32,  19.)  It  has  this  in  common  with  suspending  facts  <^^ 
conditions,  that  if  illegal  it  was  regarded  as  not  written  (D.  ^^ 
1,  37),  or  the  testator's  wishes  might  be  carried  out  cy  prh 

A  testator  left  land  to  a  dty,  out  of  the  rents  of  whioh  certain  games  w<fe  * 
be  annually  celebrated  in  his  memory.  The  games  prescribed  were  not  pernut:^ 
by  law  in  that  place.  Modestinus  said  it  was  not  right  that  the  land  should  go  to  tU 
heir,  for  whom  it  was  never  intended.  He  therefore  said  the  heirs  should  toeei  ti» 
heads  of  the  city,  and  fix  on  a  scheme  by  which  the  memoiy  of  the  testator  m^^  ^ 
preserved  by  lawful  celebrations.     (D.  88,  2,  16.) 

When  a  legatee  fails  to  carry  out  the  whole  injunctions  oi 
deceased,  he  must  resign  a  proportion  of  the  profits  to  u)^ 
heirs  (D.  33,  2, 17) ;  but  if  the  legatee  is  prevented  by  arcwn- 
stances  out  of  his  power,  he  can  retain  the  legacy.  (!)•  30,  *^ 
1 ;  D.  31,  88,  3.) 
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At  first  the  heir  was  the  only  person  that  could  require  a 
legatee  to  perform  a  modus ;  but  Gordian  enacted  that  anyone 
interested  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  might  call  upon  the 
legatee  to  observe  the  terms  of  bequest.     (C.  6,  45,  2.) 

y.  In  certain  legacies  the  election  of  the  heir  or  legatee  is 
necessary  to  vest  the  legacy. 

1.  Legacy  of  choice  {Legatum  opiionis). 

A  legacy  at  a  man's  option — that  is,  where  the  testator  had  ordered  the 
legatee  to  choose  from  among  his  slaves  or  other  property — involved  in  itself  a 
condition  ;  and  therefore  unless  the  legatee  himself  made  the  choice  in  his 
lifetime,  he  did  not  transmit  the  legacy  to  his  heir.  But  under  our  constitu- 
tion this,  too,  has  been  remodelled  and  put  on  a  better  footing ;  and  full 
leave  has  been  given  the  legatee's  heir  to  choose,  although  the  legatee  has 
not  done  so  in  his  lifetime.  As  greater  diligence,  too,  has  been  used  in 
handling  the  matter,  this  addition  has  been  made  in  our  constitution  : — 
if  there  are  several  legatees  to  whom  the  option  is  left,  and  they  differ  as  to 
the  choice  of  the  object,  or  if  one  legatee  has  several  heirs,  and  they  differ 
among  themselves  about  choosing,  and  one  desires  to  choose  one  object, 
another  another, — then,  that  the  legacy  may  not  be  lost  (the  rule  brought  in 
by  most  of  those  learned  in  the  law,  contrary  to  all  good  feeling),  fortune  is 
to  be  judge  of  the  choice,  and  the  case  is  to  be  finally  settled  by  lot,  so  that 
the  opinion  of  hiiu  to  whom  the  lot  comes  is  to  prevail  in  the  choice. 
(J.  2,  20^  23.) 

In  the  constitution  referred  to,  Justinian  observes  that  the  person  that  has  the 
election  obtains  the  thing  chosen,  and  compensation  is  to  be  made  to  his  co-legatees, 
or  in  the  case  of  the  heirs  of  a  single  legatee,  to  the  co-heirs,  of  the  value  of  their 
share.  In  the  case  of  slaves  Justinian  fixed  the  following  scale  of  maximum  prices. 
(C.  6,  43,  8,  pr.)  :— 

Not  exceeding 
Slaves,  male  or  female,  under  10  yean  of  age,  10  aUidi, 

„  „  above  „  nnskilled  labonzers,   20    „ 

M  It  »>  w  skilled  „  80    „ 

If  II  M  u  notaries,  50    „ 

n  H  ti  n  doctors  and  midwives,  60    „ 

„      eunuchs  under  „  80    „ 

„  „  above  „  unskilled  labourers,    50    „ 

MM  I*  II  skilled  ,,  70    „ 

If  the  choice  were  left  to  a  third  person,  and  for  any  reason  that  person  failed  or 
refused  to  make  a  choice  within  a  year,  the  legatee  himself  was  allowed  by  Justinian 
an  option.  He  was  not,  however,  to  choooo  the  best,  but  must  content  himself  with 
a  medium  specimen  of  the  kind  from  which  he  is  allowed  a  choice.     (C.  6,  48,  8,  1.) 

When  a  choice  was  allowed  of  slaves  without  specifying  the  number,  Antoninus 
Pins  in  a  rescript  states  that  the  legatee  might  take  three.    (D.  88,  5,  1.) 

An  election  once  made  cannot  be  altered  (D.  80,  5,  pr.),  imless  some  of  the  things 
have  been  concealed  from  the  legatee^  in  which  case  he  has  another  choice.  (I). 
83,  5,  4.) 

A  right  of  selection  implied  a  right  to  inspect  prior  to  making  the  choice ;  as,  e,ff:, 
to  taste  wme.    (D.  88,  6,  2,  1.) 

The  time  within  which  the  choice  most  be  made,  if  not  named  by  the  testator 
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might  be  fixed  by  the  Pretor  ;  but  even  After  the  time  had  eUpaed,  the  legatee  ocnild 
make  his  choice  if  the  heir  had  not  sold  the  things  in  question.     (D.  33,  5,  6.) 

2.  Alternative  legacy. 

Such  a  legacy  as  this  takes  effect : — "  Let  my  heir  be  condemned  to  repair 
such  a  one's  house,"  or  "to  free  such  a  one  from  debt."    (J.  2,  20,  21.) 


"  I  give  and  bequeath  Stichus  to  Titius  if  he  does  not  choose  Pamphilns."  **  I 
bequeath  Stichus  or  Pamphilus  to  Titius,  whichever  he  pleases.**  This  is  a  niigW 
legacy  with  a  choice  to  the  legatee,  unless  the  choice  is  expressly  given  to  the  heirs 
of  the  testator.     (D.  33,  5,  9,  pr.) 

"  I  bequeath  10  aurei  to  Sempronius  ;  or  if  he  do  not  take  them,  I  give  him  mj 
slave  Stichus. "  In  this  case  there  are  two  legacies,  the  second  of  which  is  conditiaoal 
upon  the  refusal  of  the  first     (D.  31,  8,  1.) 

3.  Legacy  of  a  thing  in  general  terms. 

If  a  slave  or  other  property  is  left  in  general  terms,  the  choice  lies  with 
the  legatee,  unless  the  testator  has  said  otherwise.    (J.  2,  20,  22.) 

When  the  choice  was  with  the  heir,  he  must  give  a  slave  of  whom  the  legatee 
could  retain  the  possession  {ut  eum  kc^ere  lieeat),  and  therefore  one  that  was  not  liable 
as  noxa;  but  the  slave  need  not  be  healthy.  (D.  30,  45,  1.)  Also  the  heir  must  not 
give  a  slave  that  steals ;  he  must  select  a  slave  in  good  faith.     (D.  30^  110.) 

VI.  When  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  legatee  or  the  testator 
died  first. 

In  cases  of  apparently  simultaneous  death  of  two  or  more 
people,  as  by  shipwreck,  fire,  or  in  battle,  it  often  was  material, 
in  determining  the  devolution  of  an  inheritance  or  the  fate  of  a 
legacy,  to  ascertain  which  died  first.  The  same  rules  apply  both 
to  inheritance  and  legacy. 

The  rule,  subject  to  exceptions  presently  to  be  stated^  was, 
that  when  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  which  of  two  or  more 
persons  died  first,  the  law  would  not  presume  that  one  died 
before  the  other.  (D.  34.  5,  18,  pr.)  This  rule  operated,  there- 
fore, in  favour  of  the  person  in  possession,  or  the  person  that 
did  not  require  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  law. 

A  gift  (which  was  valid  unless  revoked  in  his  lifetime)  was  made  by  a  husband  to 
his  wife.  Both  husband  and  wife  perished  together.  It  was  held  that  the  gift 
was  valid,  because  the  donor  did  not  survive  to  reclaim  the  gift.     (D.  84,  5,  8.) 

A  mother  stipulated  with  her  son-in-law  for  the  return  of  her  daughter*s  dowiy  to 
her,  if  the  daughter  died  before  the  death  or  divorce  of  her  husband.  The  mother 
and  daughter  perished  together.  The  mother's  heir  could  not  recover  the  liowry, 
because  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  mother  survived  the  daughter ;  and  acoocdiag 
to  the  law,  if  she  died  before  the  daughter,  her  heirs  had  no  claim  to  the  dowry. 
(D.  84,  5,  16,  pr.) 

A  husband  bequeathed  her  dowry  to  his  wife,  and  both  perished  together.  lithe 
wife  survived  the  husband  for  a  moment,  her  heirs  could  recover  the  legacy  ;  but  in 
the  absence  of  proof  of  that  fact,  the  heirs  of  the  husband  oould  not  be  sumI  for  the 
dowry.     (D.  84,  6,  17.) 
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Exceptions. — The  exceptions  to  the  above  rule  are  dictated 
by  a  desire  to  prefer  certain  olaimaats  to  others. 

1.  When  a  child  above  the  age  of  puberty  perished  along 
with  a  parent,  and  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  which  sur- 
vived, it  was  presumed  that  the  child  survived  the  parent. 
(D.  34,  6,  22.)  When  a  father  and  son  were  killed  in 
battle,  the  rival  claimants  for  the  father's  property  were  the 
mother  as  heir  to  the  son,  and  the  agnatic  collaterals  as  heirs  to 
the  father.  If  now  the  son  survived  the  father,  he  became 
his  father's  heir  (without  the  necessity  of  any  acceptance), 
and  the  mother  succeeded  to  both.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
father  survived,  the  property  went  away  from  his  wife  to  his 
ag;natic  kinsmen.  To  avoid  a  result  at  variance  with  popular 
feeling,  the  son  was  presumed  to  survive  the  father.  (D»  34, 
5,  9,  1.)  That  this  is  the  true  reason  of  the  rule,  and  not  any 
abstract  idea  of  the  probability  of  a  son  being  stronger  and 
surviving,  is  evident  from  another  case.  When  the  father  was 
a  freedman,  and  the  patron,  therefore,  was  entitled  to  succeed 
him,  the  presumption  was  reversed,  and  it  was  held  that  the 
father  survived  the  son  in  order  that  the  rights  of  the  patron 
might  be  secured.     (D.  34,  5,  &,  2.) 

2.  When  a  child  under  the  age  of  puberty  perishes  along 
ivith  a  parent,  the  child  is  presumed  to  die  first.  (D.  34, 
5,  23.) 

It  was  agreed  between  a  father-in-law  and  a  ron-in-laWr  that  if  the  daughter  died 
eaving  a  child  a  year  old,  the  Boo-in-law  should  retain  the  dowry  ;  but  if  the  son  died 
iirst,  the  husband  should  retain  only  a  portion  of  the  dowry.  The  mother  and  son 
perished  in  a  shipwreck.  Held  that  the  father  should  reta&i  only  part  of  the 
lowiy  as  agreed  upon.     (D.  23y  4,  26,  pt.) 

3.  A  person  is  burdened  with  a  trust  if  he  dies  leaving  no 
children  surviving  him.  Both  he  and  his  only  son  perished 
together.  It  was  presumed  that  the  son  died  first,  and  thereby 
:he  trust  took  efTectv  This  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  a 
:rust.     (D.  36,  1,  17,  7.) 

4.  A  female  slave  was  to  get  her  freedom  if  her  first  child 
yas  a  son.  She  had  twins — a  boy  and  a  girl.  If  there  was  no 
evidence  to  show  which  was  born  first,  it  was  presumed  to  be 
he  boy,  in  order  that  the  mother  may  get  her  freedom  and  the 
laughter  be  freeborn.     (D.  34,  5,  10, 1.) 

(r)  Modality  of  Legacies. 
Place  of  Performance. — When  a  thing  is  bequeathed,  it  is 
o  be  given  to  the  legatee  where  it  is  found  at  the  testator's 

3N 
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death,  or  where  it  is  afterwardB  removed  ia  good  faith  bj  t'r- 
heir.     (D.  30,  47,  pr.)     Hence  if  a  slave  runs  away  before  thr 
testator's  death,  the  cost  of  pursuit  falls  on  the  legatee  (P. 
108,  pr.)  ;  but  if  after  the  testator's  death,  on  the  heir.    (D.  -i 
8,  pr. ;  D.  30,  39,  pr.) 

If  the  testator  expressly  adds  a  place  where  the  legacy  is  t 
be  given,  his  injunctions  must  be  observed.     (D.  30,  47,  pr 
This  intention  may  be  gathered  from  the  nature  of  the  lea:*  • 
as  when  a  testator  bequeaths  grain  warrants  (tesserae  fr' 
tariae)  to  his  freedmen  for   their  maintenance.       These  ^y 
orders  for  the  delivery  of  so  much  grain  from  the  nati  i 
granaries,  and  could  be  bought  and  used  only  in  Rome.    It  ^  * 
held  that  although  the  greater  part  of  the  testator's  proper' 
was  in  the  provinces,  his  heir  must  deliver  these  warranu : 
Rome.     (D.  5,  1,  52,  1.) 

Time  of  Performance. — Tf  no  time  is  fixed  by  the  testat 
and  the  legacy  is  unconditional,  the  legacy  may  be  deman. 
as  soon  as  the  heir  enters  upon  the  inheritance  (D.  31,  32,  pr 
but  if  the  heir  does  not  dispute  the  legacy,  he  must  be  all«-'^" 
a  moderate  time  for  payment  before  an  action  can  be  br»>o: 
against   him.     In   case  of  dispute  the  length  of  delay  t«» : 
granted  was  determined  by  the  PreBtor.     (D.  30,  71,  2.)   T 
legatees  are  not  bound  to  wait  for  the  result  of  a  trial  in  wL: 
the  genuineness  of  the  will  is  unjustly  attacked,  but  theyn.^ 
give  security  to  restore  the  property  in  the  event  of  the  accc? 
tion  proving  well  founded     (C.  6,  37,  9.) 

A  testator  may^  however,  give  the  heir  a  specified  tirae ' 
performing,  which  was  done  by  a  clausula  prorogationis,    T-' 
clause  was  not  applied  to  specific  gifts,  but  to  legacies  o:' 
fungibileSj  i.e.,  qtiae  numero  pondere  mensurave  constant.^ 

The  instalments  mast  be  equal  (D.  33,  1,  3,  pr.),  unless  *-■ 
testator  has  otherwise  determined.     (D.  33,  1,  3,  2.) 

Postponed  and  Conditional  Legacies  {Dies,  CoyDm\ 

The  testator  may  name  a  day  on  which  the  legatee  ifi  t- 
paid. 

As  has  been  already  explained  (p.  587),*  a  distinction  ^^' 
made  in  the  Roman  law  between  the  time  when  a  right  vc-  • 
and  the  time  when  its    performance  may  be  required.    * 


>  QuoM  pecuntaa  levari,  quibttt  diet  adjM>sUut  mim  eti,  &u  kart*  wums  «»''<« 
trUna  die  daio.    (D.  80,  30,  pr.) 
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former  was  expressed  by  the  phrase  dies  cedtt,  the  latter  by  the 
phrase  dies  venit, 

(1.)  After  the  vesting  (dies  cedit\  payment  may  be  made  of 
the  legacy,  although  it  cannot  be  demanded  until  the  day 
named  {dies  venit).  But  if  the  right  has  not  vested  {dies  non 
cedit),  payment,  if  made,  can  be  recovered  as  the  dischfurge  of 
Avhat  is  no  debt.  (D.  12,  6, 16,  pr.)  This  distinction  is  equally- 
true,  both  for  contract  and  for  legacy.      (D.  35,  1,  49  ;  D.  35,  1^ 

1.1.) 

Titius  was  charged  to  give  certain  property  to  lus  nephews,  subject  to  a  condition. 
These  nephews  wore  under  the  potcstas  of  their  father.  Titius  could  not  get  a  valid 
discharge  until  the  condition  was  fulfilled ;  for  it  might  happen  that  before  the 
condition  was  fulfilled,  the  nephews  might  be  'tui  jurU,  and  so  acquire  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  not  for  their  father,  ^gain,  some  of  them  migkt  die,  and  the  shares  of 
the  survivors  be  thereby  augmented.  Titius  was  therefore  not  allowed,  by  anticipat- 
ing  payment,  to  vary  the  rights  of  the  parties.     (D.  30,  IH,  H.) 

A  wife  made  her  husband  her  heir,  and  Appia  his  substitute.  She  <;harged  him  to 
give  the  whole  to  Appia  on  iiis  death  ;  or  if  Appia  died  before  him,  to  Valerian,  her 
nephew.  The  husband  mfigl^  give  Appia  the  property  in  his  lifetime,  but  if  h» 
survived  Appia,  he  must  answer  for  the  whole  4>f  it  to  Yalerian.     (D.  8^  41«  12. ) 

(2.)  If  the  1-egatee  dies   after  the  vesting  {dies  cedit\  but 
before  the  day  of  demand,  his  heir  is  entitled  to  the  legacy ; 
but  if  the  legatee  dies  before  the  vesting  of  the  legaxjy,  his  heir 
takes  nothing.     This  point  makes  a  cardinal  diflFerence  between 
contract  and  legacy.     After  a  contract  had  been  made,  although 
the  creditor  died  before  the  day  of  vesting  {dies  non  cedit)^  his 
rights  passed  to  his  heir.     (D.  36,  2,  5,  pr. ;  D.  36,  2,  3.)     The 
reason  for  this  differenoe  is  given  as  follows:— A  person  in 
nnalving  a  contract  is  understood  to  act  with  a  view  to  the 
benefit  of  his  h«ir  as  well  as  of  himself.     But  a  testator  dis- 
tributee his  property  with  regard  to  the  favour  in  which  the 
legatees  stand  with  him.     It  is  for  them  his  bounty  is  intended. 
Their  heirs  are  necessarily  unknown  to  him,  for  if  tbe  legatee 
dies  leaving  a  will,  one  set  of  persons  may  succeed  ;  and  if  lie 
dies  intestate,  quite  a  different  set.     There  can  therefore  be  no 
general  presumption  that  a  testator  intends   his  bounty  for 
those  unknown  persons,  the  heirs  of  his  legatee ;  and  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the  legatee  dies  before  the  vesting 
of  the  legacy,  the  testator  would  desire  his  portion  to  go  to 
the  co-legateei5,  al«o  objects  of  his  bouuty,  rather  than  to  the 
heirs  of  the  legatee. 

After  a  legacy  vests,  it  is  simply  property,  and  as   such 
descends  to  the  heirs  of  the  legatee^ 
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(1.)  When  the  legacy  is  unconditional  (//*<7afump«n/m),ariC 
no  day  is  fixed  for  performance,  the  right  of  the  legatee  vc>:? 
(dies  cedit)  at  the  moment  of  testator's  death.     (C.  6,51,1,1 
Performance,  however,  cannot  be  demanded  (dies  non  venii)  imt 
the  heir  enters  on  the  inheritance. 

If  the  legacy  is  conditional,  but  the  condition  is  illegal,! 
right  of  the  legatee  also  vesta  at  the  time  of  testator's  dea' 
(D.  36,  2,  5,  3  •  D,  36,  2,  5,  4,) 

ExcBPTTON. — When  a  usufruct  is  beqncatlied,  it  (Toed  oot  Test. {dUt  non  ftdH''  '■'.: 
the  heir  enters^     (D.  36^  2,  2.)     The  reaaoo  i»»  that  as  »  usufruct  expires  with  the : 
of  the  legatee,  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  throwing  back  the  day  of  Testing  t* '' 
time  of  testator's- death.     (D,  36,.  2,  3.)     The  so-!e  purpose  of  makihg  the  day  of  v^>> 
retroactive,  since  nothing  can  be  claimed  until  the  heir  enters,  iB^  that  in  the  eve::! 
the  legatee  dying  between  the  death  of  testator  and  the  entry  of  the  heir,  b  i  ■ 
transmit  his-  own  rights  to  his  heir.     Perhapa  a  better  reason  is-  that  a  asufrjit  a 
hardly  be  said  U>  Test  until  the  right  to  actual  enjoyment  accrues.     Henoe  it  a{"  - 
that  until  the  day  of  demand  {^ici  venit)  the  right  of  the  u^sufrucluary  does  noi  ' 
{diet  non  cedit).    (D.  T,  3f  I,  2.) 

(2.)  When  a  legacy  is  unconditional,  and  a  day  (dies)  is  fix- 
by  testator,  the  legacy  vests  {dies  cedit)  at  the  testator's  deat: 
but  the  demand  must  be  put  off  until  the  day  named  {dies  ct.v 
The  day  may  be  remote,  a&  100  mouths  ;  but  if  it  is  certain,  ti 
legacy  vests  at  once  on  the  death  of  the  testator.    (D.  oi),:- 
21,  pr.;  D,36,  2,  5,  1.) 

(3.)  When  the  legacy  is  conditionat  it  does  not  vest, and* 
is  not  transmitted  to  the  heirs  of  the  legatee  until  the  condit; : 
is  fulfilled  (D.  36^  2,  &,  2),,  unless,  of  course,  the  failure  of*- 
condition  is  caused  by  the  heir.  When  that  happens,  perf«  r  - 
ance  may  generally  be  demanded ;  that  is,  on  the  performai 
of  the  Gonditioii  at  onco  dies  cedit  and  dies  veuit.     (D.  35,  l*^'^' 

I.  What  is  a  condition  t  (conditio)^ 

A  condition  has  two  marks — futurity  and  uncerlainti^  ^* 
suspends  the  operation  of  an  investitive  fact  until  a  iutu^^^ 
and  uncertain  event  has  or  has  not  happened. 

1.  Condition  is  distinguished  from  dies.  Both  relate  to  ^ 
future  event ;  but  dies  relates  to  a  certain,  eondition  to  ai^ 
uncertain,  event.  The  uncertainty  of  au  event  may,  however. 
mean  one  of  two  things;  eithev  that  the  event  is  certain. -^^ 
the  death  of  Titius,  but  the  time  uncertain,  or  the  event  itsi ' 
is  uncertain,  as  that  Titius,  aged  two  years,  will  reach  pubfer'.^ 
In  the  law  of  contract  there  is  no  condition,  unless  the  eve:  t 
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itself  18  uncertain.  Thus  a  promise  to  give  on  his  death  by  a 
debtor,  is  not  a  conditional  promise ;  the  dies  is  future,  but  it 
will  certainly  happen,  although  it  is  uncertain  when.  In  this 
case,  then,  dies  cedit  when  the  contract  is  made,  dies  non  veiiit 
until  the  death  of  the  promiser.     (D.  12,  6,  17.) 

In  the  law  of  wills  and  legacies  an  exception  occurs.  If  the 
event  is  the  death  of  the  heir,  it  is  held  not  to  be  an  incertus 
dies,  but  a  conditio.  In  this  event  only  is  the  saying  true,  dies 
incertus  conditionem  in  testamento  fadt,     (D.  35,  1,  75,  pr.) 

"  Let  my  heir,  when  Titius  is  dying,  giv^e  him  100  aureL"  This 
is  unconditional,  as  in  the  case  of  contract.  (U.  35,  1,  79,  pr. ; 
D.  36,  2,  4,  1.) 

**  Let  my  heir,  when  dying,  give  Titius  100  anrei.  This  is 
a  conditional  legacv,  in  opposition  to  the  case  of  contract. 
(D.  35,  1,  1,  2  ;  D.  36,  2,  4,  pr. ;  R  35,  1,  79,  1.) 

The  purpose  of  this  illogical  distinction  is  to  prevent  tlie  possibility  of  an  beir  of  a 
legatee  taking  when  the  legacy  has  never  vested  in  the  leg:^tee.  This  appears  by  a 
consideration  of  the  two  cases. 

When  the  death  of  the  legatee  is  the  event  upon  wliich  the  legacy  is  payable,  it  is 
considered  to  vest  in  the  legatee  with  his  last  breath*  By  this  momentary  vesting  his 
rights  pass  to  his  heirs  in  the  ordinary  way  of  devolution,  ^is  heirs  take  from  him, 
not  from  the  testator. 

When  the  death  of  the  heir  was  the  event  npon  whidh  fhe  legacy  depended,  the 
legatee  might  die  before  the  heir ;  and  thus,  when  the  event  occurred,  no  legatee  be 
in  existence  to  whom  payment  could  be  made.  In  such  a  case  by  no  possibility  could 
the  legatee  be  entitled ;  and  thus  bis  heirs  would  take  directly  from  the  testator.  It 
vfoa  considered,  however,  that  the  testator  never  meant  to  extend  his  liberality  to  the 
heirs  of  the  legatee.  (D.  85,  1,  79,  L)  But  although  for  this  purpose  the  death  of 
the  heir  was  held  to  be  a  condition,  still,  contrary  to  tibe  rule  governing  conditions  if 
the  heir  chose  to  pay  the  legacy  in  his  lifetime,  repayment  of  it  could  not  be  demanded 
although  the  legatee  died  before  him.     (C.  4,  42,  12  ;  D.  32,  41, 12.) 

Titia  appointed  her  son,  who  had  children,  as  heir  on  trust  to  surrender  the  whole 
of  her  property  to  his  sons  or  their  children,  on  demand  {quum  ipsi  petissent).  The 
demand  is  not  a  condition  of  the  vetting,  but  simply  fixes  the  time  idles)  when  the 
trust  must  be  performed.     (D.  3^  1,  85.) 

Seius  Saturninus  left  Valerius  Maximui  his  heir  on  trust  to  give  the  inheiitance  to 
his  son  Seius  Oceanus  on  his  aUaitUng  his  sixteenth  year.  Before  reaching  that  age 
Oceanus  died.  Mallius  Seneca,  uncle  of  Oceanus,  claimed  the  inheritance  of  Satur- 
ninus as  next  of  kin  to  Oceanus.  Maximui  resisted  the  claim  on  the  ground  that 
Oceanus  having  died  before  the  vesting  of  the  legacy,  it  did  not  pass  to  his  heirs,  and 
that  he  was  therefore  entitled  to  hold  the  property  discharged  from  the  trust  It  was 
held  that  the  clause,  "  on  attaining  his  sixteenth  year,"  was  not  a  condition,  but  merely 
specified  the  time  for  performance.  This  judgment  rested  on  the  view  that  in  delaying 
the  trust  for  his  son  until  he  reached  sixteen,  Saturninus  consulted  his  interest,  and 
not  the  benefit  of  Maximus,  and  that  he  had  no  intention  t6  make  the  rights  of  his 
son  depend  on  the  hazard  of  bis  sixteenth  year.  Mallius,  therefore,  got  the  property. 
(D.  36,  1,  46.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  10  aurei  to  his  daughter  JE\i&  Severina,  which  she  was  to 
receive  on  her  attaining  her  legal  majority.    She  died  before  reaching  majority,  but 
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after  the  testator.  Her  heirs  are  entilled  to  the  legacy  after  the  lapse  of  the  tiio« 
that  would  have  brought  her,  if  she  had  lived,  to  her  majority  ;  i.e.,  when  she  had 
completed  her  twenty-five  years.     (C.  6,  53,  6.) 

A  testator  left  100  aurei  to  Titius,  adding,  **  Let  my  heir  give  him  the  mocer 
bequeathed  if  my  mother  dies. "  The  use  of  the  present  tense  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  legacy  was  unconditional,  and  that  the  death  of  the  mother  simply  fixed  the 
time  for  performance.  Ofilius,  taking  that  view,  said  the  heirs  of  the  legatee  were 
entitled  although  Titius  died  before  the  mother,  but  after  the  testator.  Labeo  and 
JavolenuB,  however,  said  it  was  a  condition ;  it  was  so  in  tenna,  and  there  was  no 
sufficient  reason  to*  believe  that  the  testator  meant  anything  else.     (D.  35,  1,  40,  2.) 

"  When  Titius  is  thirty  years  old,  let  Stiehus  be  free,  and  let  my  heir  give  him  a 
farm."  Titius  died  before  thirty.  The  legacy  of  the  farm  fails,  but  the  gift  of  libertj 
was  construed  as  unconditional ;  the  arrival  oi  Titius  at  thirty  years  merely  fixing 
a  time  during  which  the  gift  of  freedom-  was  to  be-  postponed.  (D,  40,  4,  16  ;  D. 
40,  7,  19.) 

A  testator  desired  his  heirs  to  manumit  Stichus,  and  chjurged  Seius,  if  Stichus  con- 
tinued to  live  with  him,  to  supply  Stichus  with  food  and  raiment ;  and  also  when  he 
(Seius)  reached  his  twenty -fifth  year,  to  buy  a  commission  {militia)  for  him.  Seias 
died  before  reaching  twenty-five.  I€  was  held  that  the  heirs  of  Seius  must  boy  the 
commission  after  the  time  that  Would  allow  Seius  to  reach  twenty-fi^e,  (D.  34, 1, 
18,  12.) 

2.  Conditio  iff  distinguislied  from  Modus, 

Modus  is  when  a  duty  is  imposed  on  a  legatee  by  a  testator 
to  do  something  after  the  legacy  vests — as  to  build  a  tomb,  or 
to  execute  a  public  work^or  to  give  up  part  of  the  legacy  to 
another.  (D.  35, 1,  17,  4.)  A  condition  is  tin  essential  pre- 
liminary to  the  vesting  of  a  legacy. 

A  testator  gave  liberty  to  his  slaves  Saccus,  Eutychia,  and  Hirener  on  condition 
that  they  should  every  alternate  month  burn  a  lamp  in  his  tomb,  and  make  a  sacri6ce 
for  the  dead.  This  is  not  a  condition,  but  a  duty  imposed  on  the  slaves  on  attaioin; 
their  freedom,  which  the  judge  can  compel  them  to  perform.     (D.  40,  4,  44.) 

"  Let  Pamphilus  be  free,  provided  that  {ita  ut)  he  render  his  accounts  to  my  childraL" 
Julian  said  that  the  meai)in;^  of  the  testator  was  clear.  He  did  not  intend  tkat  the 
accounts  should  be  rendered  satisfactorily  before  Pamphilus  got  his  liberty,  but  tha: 
he  should  be  manumitted,  and  compelled  to  give  an  accoimt  to^his  sons.  (D.  40,  4. 
17,  2.) 

**  Let  my  heir  give  to  Maevius  whatever  sum  he  receives  from  Titius.**  By  thi" 
legacy  the  right  of  Maevius  is  not  dependent  on  the  actual  recovery  of  the  sum  tj 
Titius ;  the  testator  meant  to  impose  a  duty  on  the  heir,  not  to  make  the  legacy  a««i- 
ditional ;  and  therefore  Maevius  can,  upon  Uie  entry  uf  the  heir,  compel  him  to  tras^ 
fer  his  right  of  action  against  Titius.     (D.  81,  50,  2.) 

3.  Conditio  Extrinsecus, 

When  a  legacy  depends  on  some  event  determined  by  the 
law — as  the  aditio  hereditatis  (D.  36,  2,  7,  pr.) — or  incidentally 
prescribed  by  the  testator,  that  event  does  not  make  a  con- 
dition, but  simply  delays  the  demand  of  the  legacy.  (D.  35,  1. 
99.)  If  before  such  event  happens  the  legatee  dies,  his  heirs 
are  entitled  to  the  legacy  if  the  event  subttequeutly  happens 
(D.  36,  2,  6,  1.) 
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"  Let  Titins  be  heir.  If  Titins  enters  on  my  inhmtance,  let  him  give  10  aurei 
to  Maevius."  If  Maevius  dies  before  the  entry  of  the  heir,  and  the  legacy  is 
interpreted  as  ooncUtional,  the  heirs  of  Maevius  would  not  be  entitled.  But  although 
the  testator  in  express  terms  made  the  legacy  depend  on  the  entry  of  Titius,  it  waa 
ncit  considered  aa  a  condition,  because  every  legacy  had  to  await  the  entry  of  the  heir, 
and  therefore  the  heirs  of  Maevius  are  entitled.     (D.  86,  2,  22,  1.) 

Titius  bequeaths  to  Gains  a  farm,  part  of  his  wife's  dowry,  and  a  sum  of  money  in 
lieu  of  it  to  his  wife.  Before  the  wife  made  her  election,  Gains  died.  Were  hi»  heirs 
entitled  I  If  the  wife  elected  to  take  the  farm,  neither  Gains  nor  his  heirs  could  get 
it ;  and  so,  in  point  of  fact,  the  acceptance  of  the  pecuniary  legacy  was  a  condition 
without  which  Gaius  was  not  entitled  to  the  farm.  If  it  were  a  condition,  the  heirs 
of  Gains  could  not  claim  the  farm,  because  Gains  died  before  acceptance,  and  there- 
fore before  the  eondition  was  fulfilled.  It  was  held,  however,  that  the  testator  did 
not  mean  the  legacy  to  stand  or  fall  by  that  event,  and  that  his  intentions  are  most 
effectually  carried  out  by  construing  the  legacy  am  simply  delayed  until  the  wife  makes 
her  election.     (D.  36,  2,  6,  1.) 

II.  Fulfilment  or  Failure  of  Conditioner. 

A  condition  may  be  an  event  independent  of  the  will  of  the 
legatee,  or  it  may  be  an  act  or  forbearance  required  of  him. 
When  the  condition  is  an  event  independent  ol  the  will  of  the 
legatee,  eases  of  difficulty  seldom  arise ;  but  if  the  condition  is 
au  act  or  forbeaifance  of  the  legatee,  questicms  may  arise  as  to 
the  sufiicieney  of  performance. 

(a.)  First  case:  Performance  of  Acts  by  Legatee* 

1.  By  whom  a  conditicmal  act  may  be  perfewmed. 

If  the  condition  were  that  the  legatee  should  rend^er  a  per- 
sonal serN'ice,  he  alone  could  satisfy  the  condition  ;  but  when  it 
was  the  payment  of  money,  anyone  could  pay  it  on  behalf  of 
the  legatee,  and  so  fulfil  the  condition.     (D.  40,  7,  39,  5.) 

When  the  condition  was  that  something  shotild  be  done  by 
two  or  more  legatees,  could  one  do  the  whole  ;  and  if  he  did, 
did  he  acquire  all  the  rights?  It  depends  on  whether  the  per- 
fcirmance  can  be  divided  or  not. 

The  same  thing  is  bequeathed  to  two  persons  if  they  give  the  heir  100  aurei.  One 
of  them  by  giving  50  gets  the  half  ;  and  if  the  other  does  not  give  50^  can  get  the  other 
hAlf  by  paying  an  additional  50.     (I).  35,  1,  54,  1.) 

If  Stichus  and  Pamphilus  give  10  aurei  they  shall  be  free.<  Dither  by  paying  5 
attrei  gets  his  freedom,  and  if  the  whole  is  paid  both  are  free.     (D.  40,  4,  11,  1.) 

Freedom  is  bequeathed  to  two  slaves  if  they  render  proper  accounts  {si  rationes 
reddiderinCj,  If  their  accounts  are  separate,  each  gets  his  freedom  by  proving  his 
accounts  and  paying  the  balance  he  owes  ;  but  if  the  accounts  are  mixed,  neither  gets 
his  liberty  nntil  the  accounts  of  both  are  made  up,  and  the  balance  due  by  both  paid. 
(D.  40,  4',  13,  2;  1).  40,  7,  13,  2.)f 

^Freedom  is  given  to  two  slaves  ott  eondition  that  they  build  a  house  or  put  up 
a  stAtue.  If  one  does  the  whole,  he  gets  his  freedom  and  the  other  remains  a  slave  ; 
if  both  join  in  tlie  work,  both  are  free.     (D.  40,  4,  13,  pr. ;  D.  85, 1,  112,  pr.) 

2.  To  whom  the  act  may  be  performed. 
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The  rule  in  this  case  was  stringent  If  anything  was  reqnirr. 
to  be  done  or  given  to  a  person  specified  by  the  testator.  :■ 
could  not  be  done  or  given  to  any  other  person,  not  eTent 
the  heir  of  the  person  specified.  To  this  rule  there  weret^ 
limitationfl  :  (1)  if  the  legatee  could  prove  that  the  tesUf 
meant  to  give  him  greater  latitude  (D.  40,  7,  20,  4);  and(fu 
bequests  of  freedom.  (D.  35,  1,  51,  1.)  If  money  was  t*^  :•: 
given  to  the  heir,  and  the  heir  died,  the  slave  could  obUiD  L- 
freedom  by  giving  the  money  to  the  heir's  heir  ;  or  if  there  wtrr- 
no  such  heir,  then  without  giving  anything  at  alL  (D.  3d,  I 
94,  L)  If  the  money  was  to  be  given  to  a  person  other  ti-- 
the  heir,  and  that  person  died,  the  slave  got  his  freedom  wi:!.- 
out  paying  anything.     (D.  35, 1,  94,  pr.) 

If  the  legatee  must  give  money  to  two  persoDA,  he  caan:: 
divide  the  payment. 

A  farm  is  left  to  s  legatee  on  eonditicm  of  hia  payiBg  10  aurei  t»  two  lieiza.  F; 
paying  5  to  one  heir,  the  legatee  takes  nothing ;  if  one  of  the  heirs  reftises  > 
Accept  5,  the  legatee  can  pay  the  iuli  10  to  the  othezi,  and  get  the  fwin.  (D-  * 
1.  28.) 

"Likewise  if  Titius  pays  Svinphoms  and  Jannariua  100  atirei,  I  beqveatk  si^- 
to  him."  Symphorus  dies.  In  strictness  the  legacy  would  be  void  because  of  I^ 
impossibility  of  satisfying  the  condition ;  but  this  was  considered  to  Ke  incoDsii:^^ 
with  the  testator's  wishes,  and  it  was  held  that  by  paying  half  {Le,,  50)  to  Jauuri^ 
Titius  could  recover  half  the  farm.     (D.  35, 1,  112,  1.) 

3.  In  certain  cases,  where  it  is  impossible  to  comply  exacti; 
with  the  terms  of  the  condition,  a  partial  compliance  or  n  -- 
compliance  is  accepted  as  sufficient. 

1°.  When  the  legatee  is  prev-ented  doing  what  he  is  ask-: 
by  the  person  to  whom  he  is  asked  to  do  it,  the  conditi<iE  ^ 
regarded  as  fulfilled.  (D.  35,  1,  81,  1.)  The  same  rule  oblai:^ 
in  stipulations,  when  the  stipulator  prevents  the  proiiiisf- 
fulfilling  a  condition.     (D.  35,  I,  24.) 

A  slave  is  bequeathed  his  freedom  if  he  goes  to  Capna.  The  heir  prohibit^i  - 
slave  from  going.    The  slave  was  at  once  thereby  made  freeu     (D.  40,  7,  3,  3.) 

A.  is  appointed  heir  if  he  gives  10  aurei  to  Titius.  Titius  refuses  the  mooej.  -^ 
is  heir.     (D.  28,  7,  3.) 

Maevia  appointed  her  grandson  PubliM  Maeviiis  heir.  He  was  above  the  i:* 
of  puberty.  By  her  will  she  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  1 0  aurei  to  Lucius  Titos  if  - 
undertook  the  management  of  the  property  ef  her  grandson,  the  heir.  Afta  ^ 
time  Maevins  refused  to  allow  Titius  to  manage  his  property.  If  be  was  nut  compear- 
to  this  course  by  the  misconduct  of  Titius,  he  must  oontiaue  to  pay  Titiaa  his  vuds^: 
(D.  83,  1,  13,  pr.) 

Slaves  got  their  freedom  and  a  bequest  of  aliment  so  long  as  they  dw«U  witb  ^* 
heir.  For  a  time  they  did  so,  but  were  driven  away  by  his  croelty.  Xb^  vo^  ^ 
entitled  to  aliment.     (D.  34,  1,  18,  2.) 
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An  heir  was  chftrged  to  manumit  Stichus,  Dama,  and  PamphiluB  after  paymeu* 
testator's  debts.  The  hoir  purposely  put  off  paying  the  debts  in  order  to  retain  them 
in  slavery.  It  wai  held  that  the  slaves  were  entitled  to  their  freedom  without  waiting 
for  the  payment  of  the  debts.  (D.  40,  6,  41,  1.)  This  is  an  instance  of  an  heir  refus- 
ing to  fulfil  a  condition,  which  came  to  tka  same  thing  as  if  he  prevented  the  legatee 
performing  a  condition. 

2^  When  tha  legatee  is  prevented  fulfilling  a  condition  by 
a  person  to  whom  the  act  is  not  to  be  performed,  the  condition 
is  also  regarded  as  fulfilled. 

''Let  Tltius  be  heir  If  he  erects  jfcatues  in  a  town.**  A  site  was  refused.  Tltius 
was  entitled  to  the  inheritance.     (D.  85,  1,  14.) 

TiOt  my  SOB  be  heir  if  he  adepts  Titius ;  if  he  dora  not  adopt  him,  let  him  be  dis- 
inherited."    TitiuB  refused  to  be  adopted.     The  son  is  hdr.     (D.  20,  8,  11.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  freedom  to  Stichus  and  Pamphila,  and  if  they  married,  a 
legacy  of  100  awei.  If  Stichns  refused  to  marry  Paropl^lla,.«he  could  claim  the  half 
of  the  legacy.     (D.  35, 1,  81.) 

3*.  When  the  legatee  is  prevented  from  fulfilling  a  condition 
by  something  else  than  the  will  of  the  heii*  or  other  person,  the 
rule  is  not  so  simple. 

(1.)  If  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditio^  lay  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  legatee  (conditio  potestiva),  and  if  the  performance 
was  prevented,  the  condition  was  regarded  as  fulfilled- 

A  sum  is  bequeathed  to  Titius  on  condition  of  his  manumitting  Stichus.  Stichus 
dies  before  the  time  of  manumission.     Titins  is  entitled  to  the  sum.     (D.  80,  54,  2.) 

Famphilus  roceives  a  bequest  of  freedom  on  condition  of  his  giv^g  to  the  heirs 
his  pectditim,  Famphilus  owed  more  to  his  master  than  the  whole  peculium.  By 
giving  the  heirs  all  that  he  harl  in  his  peouliwrij  he  was  entitled  to  his  freedom, 
although  in  effect  the  heirs  got  nothlsg.     (D.  40,  7,  40,  1.) 

A  husband  received  money  and  things  ta^en  M  valuation  [res  aeslimatae)  for  his 
wife's  dowry.  He  bequeathed  her  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  her  dowry  and  10 
aurei  if  she  produced  and  delivered  to  the  heir  all  the  property  contained  in  the 
marriage  settlement  {dotalia  irutrumeiUa).  Some  of  the  property  was  consumed  by 
use,  and  so  could  not  be  produced.  It  was  held  that  if  the  wife  gave  up  what  actually 
remained,  she  fulfilled  the  condition.     (D.  33,  4,  12.) 

The  same  liberality  of  construction  was  adopted  in  regard  to 
the  legacy  of  aliment,  and  alsQ  .to  bequests  of  freedom.  (D. 
40,  7,  3,  10.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  food  and  clothes  to  his  frecdmen  so  long  as  they 
dwelt  with  Claudius  Justus.  A  rescript  of  Antoninus  Pius  states  that  they  wei'e 
entitled  to  aliment  after  the  death  of  Justus.     (D.  84,  1,  13,  1  ;  D.  33,  1,  20,  pr.) 

A  slave  was  bequeathed  his  freedom  on  condition  of  making  up  his  accounts 
within  thirty  days  after  testator's  death.  The  heir  did  not  enter  until  after  that 
time.  Nevertheless,  in  favour  of  liberty^  an  extension  of  time  was  allowed.  (D. 
40,  7,28,  pr.) 

**  If  Stichus  gives  Attia  10  aureit  let  him  be  free.*'  Attia  died  after  the  will  was 
made,  but  before  the  testator.  In  spite  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  it  wais  established 
that  Stichus  got  his  freedom.    (D.  40,  7,  80,  i.) 
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(2.)  When  tlie  performnnce  of  the  condition  was  not  irk"j 
in  the  power  of  the  legatee,  but  depended  also  on  some  other 
person,  the  condition  failed  if  the  non-compliance  of  the  legatet 
arose  from  any  other  cause  than  the  refusal  of  that  persuL 
Such  a  condition  was  said  to  be  mixed  (mixta).  When  a  con- 
dition depended  neither  solely  on  the  legatee,  nor  partly  a 
him  and  partly  on  another,  the  condition  was  called  casual  -r 
fortuitous  (caaualU). 


it>-; 


An  uncle  left  a  legacy  to  hU  niece  on  condition  of  Eer  marrying  his  soa.  The 
died  before  he  was  of  marriageable  age.  The  nvsoe  was  not  entitled  to  ike  kji  - 
becaiue  the  marriage  depended  on  the  will  of  the  son  a»  well  as  on  her  ova  r^ 
(C.  6,  46,  4.)     If  the  son  lired  and  refused,  she  got  the  legacy.     (D.  3S,  1,  31.) 

A  father  by  his  will  expressed  his  dssire  to  marry  his  daughter,  Severiana  Prx  ^ 
to  her  relative  iElius  Philippus,  and  bequeathed  land  te  her  on  condition  of  msirj-i: 
him  ;  if  she  refused,  the  land  to  go  to  Philip.  Before  she  was  old  enough  te  luri^. 
she  died.  Wr^  Philip  entitled  to  the  land  ?  No,  because  the  condition  wu  ts 
refusal ;  and  as  she  never  refused,  the  condition  failed.     (D^  35,  1^  101,  pr.> 

Within  what  time  must  a  condition  be  performed  T 
1°.  When  no  time  is  fixed  by  the  testator^  the  question  that 
arose  was  whether  the  condition  could  be  fulfilled  m  the  Hic- 
tirae  of  the  testator.  Conditions  depending  upon  accidect, 
or  events  independent  of  the  volition  of  either  the  heir  r 
legatee,  might  easily  happen  in  the  testator's  lifetiraa  (C.  k 
25,  7.)  Thus  a  legacy  to  a  daughter  on  her  marriage  wa< 
valid  if  the  marriage  occurred  beft)re  the  testator's  death. 
(D.  35,  1,  10,  pr.)  But  when  the  condition  was  any  act  of  tLc 
legatee  or  heir  in  obedience  to  the  will,  necessarily  it  coald  d<  t 
be  performed  until  after  the  testator's  death ;  because,  as  tbi:- 
will  was  a  secret  document,  no  obedience  could  be  rendered!' 
it  during  testator's  life.     (D.  35,  I,  2.) 

2°.  When  a  limit  of  time  has  been  fixed  by  the  testator,  the 
condition  cannot  be  performed  afterwards,  unless  the  legatee 
were  prevented  by  no  fault  of  their  own  from  performing  1* 
within  the  time.     (D.  40,  S,  41,  1*2.) 

"  If  within  five  years  Stichus  pays  a  sum,  let  him  be  free.''  After  the  five  tcA.'^, 
Stichus  cannot  get  his  freedom  by  offering  the  sum.     (D.  40,  7»  23,  pr.) 

Tilius  by  will  manumitted  bis  stewairds  on  condition  of  their  settling  thc<r 
accounts  within  four  months  after  his  death.  By  the  delay  of  the  heir  the  aocu'i£'- 
could  not  be  rendered  in  time.  Held  that  the  stewards  musit  be  allowed  ftHircIs^r 
months  to  fulfil  the  condition.     (D.  40,  7,  40,.  7.) 

(b.)  Second  case  :  Forbearance  by  Legatee. 
1°.  When  a  tiino  was  limited  by  the  testator. 

A  legacy  was  bequeathed  to  Titius  after  ten  years,  if  he  did  not  exact  secnn:^ 
from  the  heir.     Tiiius  died  in  five  years,  and  of  course  after  that  it  was  iminssiki«  be 
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should  exact  security,  so  that  by  his  death  the  condition  was  fulfilled.     The  legacy  ia, 
therefore,  transmitted  to  hia  heir.     (D.  35,  1,  103.) 

2°.  When  no  time  is  fixed  by  the  testator. 

"  Let  Stichua  be  free  if  he  does  not  go  up  the  Capitol.'*  So  long  as  Stichus  li^ed 
it  was  possible  he  might  go  up  the  Capitol,  and  thus  defeat  the  bequest  of  freedom. 
Can  Stichus  obtain  his  freedom  ?  The  answer  depends  on  the  intention  of  the  tes- 
tator. If  the  testator  meant  the  condition  to  be  taken  literally — that  is,  if  he  meant 
Stichus  to  get  his  freedom  only  with  his  last  breath — the  legacy  was  a  mockery  and 
void.  (D.  40,  4,  61,  pr.)  But  if  the  testator  really  wished  Stichus  to  be  free,  then  it 
was  held  that  the  condition  was  fulfilled  as  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of  going  up 
the  Capitol,  and  did  not  go.     (D.  40,  4,  17,  1.) 

"  A  legacy  to  Seia,  if  she  does  not  marry  Titius."  She  marries  Gains.  Still  the 
condition  is  not  fulfilled^  because  Gains  may  die,  and  she  may  marry  Titius.  It  is  in 
effect,  therefore,  a  legacy  to  her  on  her  death  or  the  death  ol  Titius^  whichever 
happens  firsU     (B.  85,  1,  106.) 

Muciana  Cautia, 

To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  a  legatee  was  allowed,  when 
the  legacy  was  under  a  condition  non  faciendi  aliquid,  to  take 
the  legacy,  subject  to  a  promise  by  stipulation  to  the  person 
entitled  to  the  legacy  on  the  failure  of  the  condition  (D.  35, 
1,  18)  to  restore  the  object  of  the  bequest,  with  all  the  profit 
derived  from  it  (D.  31,  76,  7),  if  he  did  that  which  the  condition 
forbade  him  to  do.  (D.  35,  1,  79,  2.)  This  was  called  the 
cautio  Muciana.  This  practice  was  sanctioned  by  the  opinion 
of  Aristo,  Neratius,  and  Julian,  and  lastly  by  a  constitution 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  It  applied  generally  in  favour  of  heirs  as 
well  as  legatees,  when  the  condition  was  negative  {in  non 
faciendo).     (D,  35,  1,  7,  pr.) 

A  wife  appointed  her  husband  heir  for  at  part  of  her  property,  if  he  did  not  sue 
for  or  exact  payment  of  the  dowry  she  had  promised,  but  had  never  given  him.  The 
husband  may  give  notice  to"  the  co-heir,  and  ttpo&  offering  hiaa  a  release  or  a  stipula- 
tion not  to  sue,  may  enter  as  heir.     (D.  35,  1,  7,  1.) 

A  usufruct  is  bequeathed  subject  to*  a  condition  of  not  doing  something.  The 
usufructuary  is  entitled  to  possession  on  giving  the  Muciana  cautio,    (D.  35,  1,  79,  3.) 

But  the  legatee  is  not  entitled  to  oifer  this  security,  when 
the  condition  of  not  doing  (nen  faciendi)  is  meant  by  the  testator 
to  indicate  some  partieulai^  event, 

"  A  legacy  t»  a  daughter-in-law  if  she  does  not  divorce  her  husband. "  The  meaning 
of  this  is,  that  the  legacy  is  doe  or  the  death  of  the  husband.     (D.  35,  1,  101,  3.) 

'  *  A  legacy  to  Titia  if  she  does  not  go  away  from  her  children."  Strictly,  this  would 
mean  after  the  death  of  the  children,  and  such  was  the  decision  of  some  jurists ;  but 
Papinian  said  the  Muciana  cautio  must  be  allowed,  because  the  testator  could  not  be 
Ktipposed  to  have  had  before  his  eyes  the  sinister  contemplation  of  the  death  of  the 
children  before  their  mother.     (D.  36,  1,  72,  pr.) 

III.  Restrictions  on  Conditions. 
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1.  A  legacy  is  void  if  the  condition  deprives  it  of  positive 
value. 

A  legacy  of  50  atirei,  on  condition  tbat  the  legatee  gives  the  heir  50  aurei,  k 
nugatory.    <D..  35,  2,  65.) 

"  If  Titiua  gives  security  to  my  hetr  to  giv^e  Maevius  llOO  aurei,  let  my  heir  give 
Titius  100  ojurei.'*  Thia  is  a  valid  legacy,  and  is  eqaivaleait  to  a  legacy  of  100  aurei 
to  Titxus  on  trust  for  Maevius.     (D^  SO,  84,  pc) 

A  legacy  of  a  farm  suptposed  to  be  worth  100  aurei  was  made  to  Titius,  on  con- 
dition of  his  giving  the  heir  100  owrn.  The  legacy  is  VAlid,  hecauae  the  fans  may 
haye  a  special  value  to  Titius.    (D.  31,  5i.) 

2.  The  conditioji  "  si  volet*' 

The  condition  **  if  the  heir  pleases  **  makes  a  legacy  nugatory, 
just  as  a.  contract  cannot  he  made  if  the  promiser  is  bound  only 
according  to  his  own  good  pleasure.  But  if  the  language  does 
not  imply  that  the  choice  is  perfectly  arbitrary,  as  if  it  be  *'  if 
yon  think  fit"  (sifueris  curhitratns^  m  pulaveris,  si  aestimaverii^  n 
utilt  iibifuerit  visum),  the  condition  is  good,  at  least  in  bequests 
of  freedom,  and  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  discretion  of  a  fair 
and  honest  man  (^xrbitrium  mn  boni).    (D.  40, 5,  46,  3.) 

"  I  desire  and  beg  you,  sweetest  sister,  to  regard  with  the  utmost  favoor  Sticfaoi 
and  Dama,  my  -stewarilB,  whom  I  have  not  manumitted  until  €hey  shall  have  rendered 
their  accounts.  And  H  they  also  are  approved  by  yon,  I  have  stated  my  opinion."  It 
was  held  that  the  si«ter4x>uld  not  refuse  .to  receive  the  acconnts  ;  and  if  they  veie 
satbfactory  in  the  eyes  <^  a  reasonable  man,  she  must  give  them  their  freedom. 
(D.  40,  6,  4L,  4.) 

A  testator  charged  his  heir,  if  he  did  not  -obey  a  particular  injunction  of  the  wHI, 
to  give  a  legacy.  This  is  a  good  condition,  although  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  it  or  not 
to  do  it,  and  therefore  the  legacy  may  seem  to  be  left  to  his  good  pleasure.    (D.  31, 3.) 

"  Unless  my  heir  refuses,  let  him  give."  This  is  a  good  -condition,  requiring  the 
express  assent  of  the  heir  to  the  vesting  of  ithe  legacy.     (D.  82,  11,  5.) 

A  legacy  of  a  thing  on  trust  to  give  it  to  another  when  Uie  legatee  pleases,  ia  valid, 
and  enables  the  legatee  to  keep  it  for  the  whole  of  his  life.     (D.  32,  41,  13.) 

«<  ip^  Titius,  if  he  wishes,  I  bequeath  Stichns.*"  The  legacy  is  conditinoal  (D.  3fi^ 
65,  1),  and  does  not  v^st  nntil  the  legatee  aceepts.     (D.  35, 1, 49.) 

"  Let  Publius  Maevius,  if  he-jsvishes,  be  heic  "  A  different  nile  Applies  to  the  heii: 
The  clause,  4i  vcletj  is  held  to  be  superQuous,  and  not  to  make  a  condition,  exce|^  in 
the  single  case  where  a  slave  of  the  deceased  was  named  heir.  ^D.  28,  7,  12.)  The 
slave  was  the  only  pevson  that  was  •compelled  to  take.  The  reaeon  of  the  different 
interpretation  between  legacy  and  inheritance  was,  no  doubt,  an  anxiety  to  preveat 
wills  being  made  void.  K  a  legatee  did  not  accept,  no  one  mffer&i  but  Kiw>«^^ ;  but 
if  an  heir  did  not  take,  all  the  legacies  £eU  to  the  ground. 

An  appointment  of  heirs  cannot  be  left  to  the  decision  of  a 
third  person.  Such  a  condition  was  inconsistent  with  the 
theory  that  a  testament  derived  its  authority  from  the  will  oi 
the  deceased,  not  from  the  will  of  any  other  person.  (D.  28, 
6,  32,  pr.) 
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"  If  Titins  pleases,  let  Sempronim  be  heir."  The  assent  of  Tltius  gives  so  efficacy 
to  such  an  appointment.  But,  "  If  Titius  ascends  the  Capitol,  let  Sempronius  be  heir," 
is  a  good  appointment,  although  it  is  entirely  in  the  power  of  Titius  to  go  up  or  not. 
(D.  28,  6,  68.) 

Whether  a  leg.icy  can  be  left  to  the  assent  of  a  third  person, 
is  a  point  on  which  the  Digest  speaks  with  an  uncertain  voice. 
"If  Titius  ascends  the  Capitol,  let  my  heir  give  Maevius 
100  aurei**  is  a  good  condition,  but  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  form  "  If  Titius  pleases."  Modestinus 
says  such  a  condition  naake&the  legacy  nugatory,  and  cites  this 
as  an  illustration  of  the  rule,  *'  expresaa  nocent,  nan  expreasa  non 
nocent;"  and  that  the  express  dependence  of  a  legacy  on  the 
will  of  a  third  person  is  void,  although  the  implied  dependence, 
as  in  **  if  he  goea  up  the  Capitol,**  is  valid.  (D,  35,  1,  52.)  On 
the  other  hand,  Ulpian  says  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
two,  and  that  bath  conditions  are  good.     (D.  31,  1,  pr.) 

FowsB  OF  APFOiiiTifENT. — An  heir  or  legatee  might  be  charged  to  give  certain 
property  to  certain  personfir  as  *'my  freedmen,'^  **^to  which  of  them  he  pleases" 
(rut  eorum  voles  vogo  restUuat).  If  he  did  not  appoint  any  one  of  them,  all  are  entitled 
to  equal  shares,  according  to  a  rescript  of  Antoninus  Pins.  (D.  40,  7, 21,1  ;  D.  31,  67»  7.) 

If  any  person  is  selected  under  snch  a  trust,  be  takes  not  from  the  heir  or  legatee 
that  has  the  power  of  appointment,  bat  from  the  testatmr,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
bad  been  named  legatee  in  the  will.     (D.  31,  67,  pr.) 

3.  Conditions  that  cannot  take  effect  until  after  the  death 
of  the  heir  or  legatee. 

A  legacy,  after  the  death  of  the  heir  or  legatee,  in  like  manner  was  void ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  anyone  said  thus :  **"  Whea  my  heir  shall  be  dead,  I 
give  and  leave  it  ;'*  or  again^  "  The  day  before  my  heir  or  legatee  shall  die." 
But  in  a  like  way  we  have  corrected  this  too,  and  have  given  eflfcct  to  legacies 
of  this  kind  after  the  analogy  of  trusts  ;  that  even  in  this  case  legacies 
might  not  be  fcynnd  to  be  in  a  worse  position  than  trusts.    (J.  2,  20,  35.) 

4.  Impossible  and  illegal  conditions. 

When  the  condition  cannot  be  fulfilled,  or  iff  forbidden  by  the 
law  to  bo  fulfilled,,  it  is  regarded  as  a  superfluity,  leaving  the 
legacy  valid  and  unconditional  (D.  35,.  1,3;  D.  28,  5,  50,  1.) 
The  legacy  vests,  (dte^  cedit)  at  the  death  of  the  testator. 
(0.36^2,5,3;  D.  36,2,5,  4.) 

(c.)  Restriction  on  Legacy. 

I.  In  respect  of  the  object  of  a  legacy. 

In  describing  the  rights  and  duties  arising  from  bequest,  we 
have  shown  by  particular  examples  the  range  of  things  that 
might  be  the  objects  of  a  legacy.     Not  only  every  right  of 
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property,  but  riglits  arising  from  contract,  and  even  a  hertd'"-^. 
might  be  bequeathed.  The  limits,  then,  to  legacy  are  sim]'.; 
the  limits  to  property. 

It  has  also  been  mentioned  that  a  testator  could  by  way  : 
trust  bequeath  what  did  not  belong  to  him  to  a  legatee. 

Not  only  what  belongs  to  the  testator  or  his  heir,  but  what  bcloa;:  ' 
another,  can  be  left  as  a  legacy.  In  that  case  the  heir  is  forced  to  buy  :*. :; 
and  supply  it ;  or  if  he  cannot  buy  it  up,  to  give  its  value.  If,  however,  v.-. 
thing  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  bought  or  sold,  not  even  its  value  is  due  - 
as  if  a  man  leaves  the  Campus  Martius^  or  a  basilica  or  temples,  or  thi:^-- 
set  apart  for  the  public  use :  for  the  legacy  is  of  no  force.  In  saying  :h. 
what  is  another's  can  be  left  as  a  legacy,  we  must  be  understood  to  mean, 
the  deceased  knew  that  it  was  another's,  but  not  if  he  did  not  know; '' 
perhaps  if  he  had  known  it  was  another's  he  would  not  have  left  it ;  and  5c 
the  late  Emperor  Pius  decided  in  a  rescript.  The  truer  view  also  is,  ir: 
the  man  that  brings  the  action  (the  legatee,  that  is)  ought  to  prove  that  "h 
deceased  knew  the  thing  was  another's,  not  that  the  heir  ou^ht  to  prove  ^^ 
did  not  know  it  was  another's  ;  because  the  necessity  of  proving  his  ca5' 
rests  always  on  him  that  brings  the  action.    (J.  z,  20,  4.} 

If  a  man  leaves  what  is  his  own  in  the  behef  that  it  is  another's,  '^^ 
legacy  takes  effect ;  for  what  rests  on  truth  is  more  effectual  than  whaireir- 
on  opinion.  If,  further,  he  thought  it  was  the  legatee's,  it  is  ag^ed  that  thf 
legacy  takes  effect,  because  the  wishes  of  the  deceased  can  be  fulfilled  (]•  - 
20,  II.) 

If  a  man  leaves  as  a  legacy  what  belongs  to  the  legatee,  the  le:^' 
is  void;  because  what  is  his  private  property  cannot  become  any  m  *: 
his ;  and  although  he  has  alienated  it,  neither  U  nor  its  value  is  d.^- 
(J.  2,  20,  10.) 

II.  Who  may  not  be  legatees* 

A  legacy  can  be  left  to  those  only  with  whom  there  is  iesfamenii  fd:n 
(J.  2,  20, 24.) 

Those  that  cannot  be  heii*  cannot  be  legatees  ;  but  can  rj 
heir  be  also  legatee  nnder  the  same  will!  A  sole  heir  car.D  * 
be  legatee,  because  he  would  at  the  same  time  be  both  cre«iit>.: 
and  debtor:  as  legatee  he  would  be  creditor,  and  as  heir  debt. : 
But  if  there  are  several  heirs,  one  of  them  may  be  charged  wits 
a  legacy  in  favour  of  the  others.  (D.  30,  116,  L)  This  ^ivt^ 
rise  to  a  curious  result  when  the  heir  is  made  co-legatee  a!.:- 
with  other  persons  not  heirs. 

A  farm  is  bequeathed  to  Titius  (one  of  two  co-lieir8),  and  to  Seins,  who  is  no:  hrir- 
Titius  is  entitled  to  half  the  farm.  Seius  to  the  other  half.  But  aince  there  w  t  i 
heira  jointly  liable,  Titius  can  claim  ane-half  of  hia  half  from  his  ro-lMar.  Cic  :- 
daim  the  other  half  of  the  half  from  himsslf  ?  No,  for  then  he  wwdd  be  *:  •  z-'^* 
creditor  and  debtor.  Ue  can  claim,  therefore,  only  one  half  of  his  i^Me  fr.>x  ^' 
co-heir,  and  thus  Seius  geta  in  addition  to  his  own  half  a  half  ^  llie  aban  «f  Ti^^^ 
(P.  30,  34,  U.) 
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A  fann  is  bequeathed  from  latins  and  Seins,  co-heirs,  to  Titius,  A.  and  B.,  as  co- 
legatees.  If  Titius  were  not  heir,  he,  along  with  A.  and  B.,  would  be  entitled  to  a 
third  of  the  farm.  But  this  third,  as  it  happens,  is  due  in  equal  parts  from  himself 
and  Seius.  Ho  cannot  get  the  part  due  from  himself ;  therefore  he  gets  only  the  half 
of  his  third,  i.e.,  one- sixth  of  the  whole.  The  other  half  is  divided  equally  between 
A.  andB.,  who  thus  each  get  one- third  p2u«  one-twelfth,  or  five- twelfths,  Titius  getting 
two- twelfths.     (D.  80,  116,  1.) 

Titius  and  Gains  are  co-heirs,  Titius  having  one  ounce  and  Gains  eleven  ounces. 
A  farm  is  given  them  as  a  legacy.  In  what  proportion  will  they  enjoy  the  legacy  ; 
Titius  as  heir  cannot  owe  to  himself  any  part  of  the  farm,  but  Gaius  can  owe  him 
eleven- twelfths  of  the  farm.  Gains  cannot  owe  himself  any  portion  of  the  farm,  but 
Titius,  as  heir  for  one- twelfth,  may  owe  him  one-twelfth.  Thus  Titius  gets  eleven- 
twelfths  of  the  farm,  and  Gains  one-twelfth,  and  they  take  the  legacy  in  shares  inversely 
as  their  shares  of  the  inheritance.     (D.  30,  34,  12.) 

A  slave  could  not  be  a  legatee,  except  for  aliment. 

An  annuity  for  aliment  was  left  to  a  person  who  was  condemned  to  the  mines,  but 
afterwards  pardoned  by  the  Emperor.  Held  that  he  was  entitled  to  payment  for  the 
time  he  was  a  convict,  as  well  as  for  future  years.     (D.  34,  1,  11.) 

A  slave  is  to  be  freed  after  a  certain  time,  and  meanwhile  a  legacy  of  aliment 
is  given.  Held  that  before  he  attains  freedom,  he  may,  according  to  a  rescript  of 
Severus  Antoninus  (D.  83,  1,  16),  claim  the  allowance.  (D.  30, 113,  1.)  Even  if  the 
slave  dies  before  the  time  fixed  for  his  manumission,  what  has  been  given  him  as  an 
allowance  cannot  be  demanded  back  by  an  heir  from  the  co-heir  who  made  the  allow- 
ance.    (D.  10,  2,  39,  2.) 

Can  the  slave  of  a  sole  heir  be  legatee  f 

Whether  a  legacy  we  leave  to  a  person  in  the  potestas  of  the  man  we 
appoint  our  heir  is  a  good  one,  is  questioned.  Servius  approves  of  the  view 
that  it  is  good,  but  thinks  the  legacy  disappears  if  he  is  still  in  potcstate  at 
the  time  when  the  legacies  usually  vest.  Whether,  therefore,  the  legacy  is 
unconditional,  and  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator  he  ceases  to  be  in  the  potestas 
of  the  heir,  or  whether  it  is  conditional,  and  that  happens  before  the  con- 
dition is  fulfilled,  in  either  case  he  holds  the  legacy  is  due.  Sabinus  and 
Cassius,  on  the  other  hand,  think  a  legacy  can  rightly  be  left  conditionally, 
but  not  unconditionally.  Although,  they  say,  he  might  in  the  testator's  life- 
time cease  to  be  in  the  potestas  of  the  heir,  yet  on  this  ground  the  legacy 
ought  to  be  understood  to  be  void,  that  it  would  have  no  force  if  the  testator 
died  at  once  after  making  the  will ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  it 
took  effect  because  he  dragged  out  his  life  longer.  The  authorities  of  the 
opposing  school,  again,  think  that  not  even  conditionally  can  the  legacy  be 
a  good  one ;  because  we  can  owe  nothing  to  those  we  have  in  our  potestas 
any  more  conditionally  than  unconditionally.     (G.  2,  244.) 

Whether  a  legacy  we  leave  to  a  slave  of  our  heir  is  a  good  one  is  questioned. 
It  is  agreed  that  an  unconditional  legacy  is  void,  and  that  it  goes  for  nothing 
that  in  the  testator's  lifetime  the  legatee  went  out  of  the  potestas  of  the  heir ; 
because  since  the  legacy  would  have  been  void  if  the  testator  had  died  at 
once  after  making  his  will,  it  ought  not  to  take  cflfect  merely  because  the 
testator  lived  longer.  A  conditional  legacy,  however,  is  a  good  one  ;  so  that 
we  must  ask  carefully  whether  at  the  time  the  legacy  fell  due  the  slave  was 
not  in  the  potestas  of  the  heir.    (J.  2,  20,  32.) 
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On  the  contrary,  it  is  agreed  that  through  a  person  in  your  potesicis,  if  he 
is  appointed  heir,  a  legacy  can  rightly  be  left  to  you.  If,  however,  you 
become  heir  through  him,  the  legacy  vanishes ;  because  you  cannot  owe 
yourself  a  legacy.  But  if  the  son  is  emancipated  or  the  slave  manumitted 
or  transferred  to  another,  and  himself  becomes  heir  or  makes  another  heir, 
then  the  legacy  is  due.     (G.  2y  245.) 

On  the  contrary',  if  a  slave  is  appointed  heir,,  there  is  no  doubt  that  even 
an  unconditional  legacy  to  his  master  is  a  good  one.  Fcm*  even  if  the  testator 
died  at  once  after  making  the  will,  yet  the  legacy  is  not  understood  to  vest  in 
him  that  is  heir ;  because  the  inheritance  is  distinct  from  the  legacy,  and 
through  the  slave  another  can  be  made  heir,  if  before  he  enters  on  it  by  his 
master's  orders  he  is  transferred  to  the  potestas  of  aoiother,  or  by  being 
manumitted  is  himself  made  heir.  In  these  cases  the  legacy  is  good.  But 
if  he  remains  in  the  same  case,  and  enters  by  order  of  the  legatee,  the  legacy 
disappears.    (J.  2,  20,  35.) 

III.  Unlawful  objects,  or  porposes,  or  conditions.^ 

1.  A  thiug  cannot  be  acquired  twice  by  a  lucrattva  caufcL 

If  what  belongs  to  another  is  left  as  a  legacy,  and  in  the  testator's  lifetime 
the  legatee  becomes  its  owner,  then  if  the  ground  of  its  ownership  is  purchase, 
he  can  under  the  will  obtain  the  price  by  an  action  ;  but  if  the  ground  of  his 
ownership  is  gainful  {lucrative^) — if  it  is"  a  gift  for  instance,  or  any  other  like 
ground — he  cannot  bring  an  action.  The  rule  handed  down  is  this,  that  two 
grounds  of  ownership  both  gainful  cannot  meet  in  the  same  man  with  regard 
to  the  same  thing.  On  this  principle,  if  under  two  wills  the  same  thing  is 
due  to  the  same  man,  it  makes  a  difference  whether  he  obtained  the  thing  or 
its  value  under  one  will.  If  he  obtained  the  thing  he  cannot  bring  an  action^ 
because  he  has  the  thing  on-  a  ground  thai  is  gainful ;  bat  if  be  obtained  its 
value,  he  can  bring  an  action.    (J.  2,  20,  6;) 

To  acquire  a  thing  lucrativa  cauM  ia  to  obtain  it  without  a  valuahle  consideration^ 

If  a  man  has  another  man's  farm  left  him/ and  buys  the  ownership  of  it 
without  the  usufruct,  and  the  usufruct  comes  to  him,  and  thereaftev  be  brings 
an  action  under  the  will,  Julian  says  he  can  rightly  bring  the  action  and 
demand  the  farm,  because  in  his  demand  the  usufruct  holds  the  place  of  a 
servitude.  But  it  falls  within  the  duty  o£  the  judge  to  order  the  value,  less 
the  usufruct,  to  be  made  good  to  hino.    (J.  2,  20,  9.}- 

In  this  case  the  assumption  is  that  the  usufruct  is  obtained  wftbont  vahiabie  con- 
sideratioir.  In  strict  law,  this  was  immaterial  in  an  action  brought  for  ownenhipk  the 
usufruct  being  viewed  a»  a  servitude.  But  althoui^h  techBieally  »  sarvitndeb  the 
usufruct  was  substantially  a  fragment  of  the  ownership,  and  therefore- the  legatee  was 
allowed  to  recover  only  tJie  value  of  the  reversion,  t.&,'dedttcting  the  usufmct  or  life- 
interest 

2.  Legacy  left  by  way  of  penalty.. 

To  leave  a  legacy,  or  to  revoke  \X^  or  to  transfer  i^  by  way  oi  s  penalty, 
was  useless.  A  legacy  is  left  by  way  of  a  penalty  when  it  is  left  in  order  to 
coerce  the  heir,  and  to  make  him  do  or-  not  do  somethings  A&  instance 
is  it  a  vcaxi  writes  thus :  "  It  my  heir  bestows  his  daughter  in  marriage 
on  Titius  ; "  or,  on  the  contrary,  ^  If  be  does  not  bestow  her,  let  him  g^ve 
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lo  auret  to  Seius ;"  or  if  he  writes  thus,  "  If  my  heir  alienates  the  slave 
Stichus ;"  or,  on  the  contrary,  "If  he  does  not  alienate  him,  let  him  give 
Titius  lo  aurei.^*  So  much  was  this  rule  observed  that  very  many  imperial 
constitutions  point  out  that  not  even  the  Emperor  himself  will  accept  a 
lc(;acy  left  him  by  way  of  penalty.  Even  under  a  soldier's  will  such  legacies 
did  not  take  effect,  although  in  other  cases  the  wishes  of  soldiers  in  drawing 
up  their  wills  are  closely  observed.  Nay,  even  a  grant  of  freedom,  it  was 
held,  could  not  be  made  by  way  of  a  penalty.  More  than  that,  not  even  an 
heir  could  be  added  by  way  of  a  penalty,  as  Sabinus  thought ;  as  if  one  were 
Lo  speak  thus,  "  Let  Titius  be  heir.  If  Titius  bestows  his  daughter  on  Seius 
in  marriage,  let  Seius  also  be  heir  ;"  for  it  made  no  difference  in  what  way 
1  itius  was  coerced,  whether  by  giving  a  legacy  or  by  adding  an  heir.  But 
3f  such  niceties  as  these  we  do  not  approve.  We  have  therefore  settled 
generally  that  what  is  left  or  revoked  or  transferred  to  others,  although  by 
kvay  of  a  penalty,  is  to  differ  in  no  point  from  all  other  legacies  as  regards 
:he  giving  or  revoking  or  transfer,  except,  of  course,  things  impossible  or 
forbidden  by  the  statutes,  or  otherwise  disgraceful;  for  dispositions  of 
:hi5  sort  by  testators  the  views  of  my  times  do  not  suffer  to  take  effect. 

;j.  2,  20,  36.) 

3.  Restraint  on  the  liberty  of  the  legatee. 

A  legacy  was  made  to  a  person  on  condition  that  he  should  always  dwell  m  the 
aine  city,  near  the  tomb  of  the  deceased.  The  legacy  is  valid,  but  the  condition  is 
oid.  (D.  36, 1,  71,  2.)  But  such  a  restriction  maybe  imposed  on  freedmen  who  get 
.  legacy  of  aliment ;  so  that  if  they  neglect  the  testator's  injunctions,  their  aliment 
liny  be  stopped.     (D.  34,  1,  18,  5.) 

4.  Restraint  on  alienation  of  property. 

In  terras  of  a  rescript  of  Severus  and  Antoninna,  a  general 
►r  absolute  prohibition  of  alienation  of  property  left  by  legacy 
vas  void;  but  if  the  restriction  was  made  in  the  interest  of 
hildren,  freedmen,  heirs,  or  any  specified  person,  it  was  upheld 
—without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  creditors  of  the  testator. 
D.  30,  114, 14.) 

Julius  Agrippa  in  his  will  enjoined  his  heir  not  to  mortgage  nor  in  any  manner 
[ienate  his  burial-ground  and  suburban  residence.  His  daughter  was  heir,  and  died, 
aviug  a  daughter,  her  heir,  who  in  turn  died,  appointing  certain  persons  not  in  the 
.roily  her  heirs.  All  this  time  the  property  in  question  had  never  changed  hands, 
alia  Domna  was  niece  to  Julius  Agrippa.  Could  she  claim  under  the  will  of  Julius 
^rippa  {^.'linst  the  heirs  named  in  his  granddaughter's  will,  on  the  ground  that  the 
ndition  against  alienation  had  been  broken  ?  14 o,  because  the  prohibition  in  the 
>11  was  absolute  and  unqualified,  not  limited  by  any  objeot— as,  to  keep  the  property 

the  family.     (D.  32,  38,  4.) 
A  mother  appointed  her  sons  heirs,  and  enjoined  them  "  on  no  account  to  alienate 
»  lands  they  would  obtain  from  her,  but  to  preserve  them  to  their  own  family,  and 

l^ive  reciprocal  sureties  to  that  effect.'*  ^    Beld  that  this  restriction  was  Yoid  OD 
K>unt  of  its  being  absolute  and  unqnaliiied.     (D.  82,  38,  7.) 

>  Praedia  quae,  adeoitx  bonis  wieU  perventura  turU,  nulla  ex  eaiuta  tAidienent,  §ed 
W€rvent  eucuseiotU  suoe^  deque  ea  re  invieem  sibi  eaverenL 

30 
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A  father  appointed  hia  son  TitiaB  hdr.  Titios  had  three  aoBa^  lb  tek 
bequeathed  a  farm  to  Titias  on  tnut  not  to  alienate  it,  but  to  keep  it  in  tbt  Ixlj" 
Titiiu  died  appointing  as  heirs  his  two  sons  and  a  stranger  to  the  famOy.  Heiiittf 
the  third  son  could  under  the  will  of  his  grandfather  demand  a  third  of  tke  iss 
(D.  30,  114,15.) 

A  father  bequeathed  a  farm  to  his  son,  forbidding  him,  during  his  life,  to  kH  r^ 
away,  or  pledge  the  land  ;  adding,  that  if  he  acted  against  hia  will  the  farm  sbv^-.' 
to  the  Exchequer  ;  for  the  prohibition  was  imposed  in  order  that  the  fann  sfaooliu's 
go  out  of  the  family.  On  account  of  the  limit,  during  hi*  life,  it  was  held  tlutt^?  »'■ 
could  bequeath  the  property  even  to  persons  not  in  his  family.     (I>.  32,  38,  Z.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  land  with  a  shop  to  fifteen  of  his  f reedmen  by  naiBt,  ci 
added,  "  I  wish  them  to  have  and  hold  on  the  condition  and  terms  that  no  one  of  tbe: 
shall  sell,  give  away,  or  in  any  other  manner  dispose  of  his  share.  If  anytbiog  ii  -^ 
against  this  injunction,  then  I  wish  the  portions  so  dealt  with  to  belong  to  the  utvi  t 
Tusculum."  Some  of  the  f reedmen  sold  their  shares  to  two  of  the  joint-tenuU  e- 
theae  two  dying,  left  Gaius  Seius  (who  was  not  one  of  the  freedmen)  their  heir.  T:*- 
was  not  a  forfeiture  to  the  town  of  Tusculum,  because  it  is  oonaistent  withtbev. 
that  a  f reedman  might  sell  to  his  fellow-freedman  (although  not  to  a  simger) ;  ^ 
a  freedman  was  not  forbidden  to  leave  what  he  had  bought,  but  only  what  he  b. 
acquired  from  the  will  of  the  deceased  patron.     (D.  32,  38,  5.) 

A  testator  appointed  heirs  his  son  and  his  son's  children,  who  were  emanctpi^' 
and  said,  "  My  will  is  that  my  houses  be  neither  sold  nor  mortgaged  by  my  hein.b:: 
that  they  remain  intact  for  ever  to  them  and  their  children  and  grandchildren.  If  <^; 
of  them  desires  to  sell  or  mortgage  his  share,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  lell  or  a  "• 
gage  to  his  co-heir.  Whatever  any  of  them  does  against  this  will  shall  be  naC  >^ 
▼old."  The  son  borrowed  money  from  Flavia  Dionysia,  and  the  houses  being  ui  ^ 
hands  of  tenants,  delegated  to  her  the  rents  due  to  him.  Was  this  a  violation  d  ^ 
trust  ?  No  ;  a  conveyance  of  the  runts  was  not  a  sale  or  mortgage  within  the  measi^ 
of  the  trust.  The  creditor  Flavia  acquired  no  right  in  rem,  but  only  a  right  k^- 
ionatn  against  the  tenants  ;  and  what  the  testator  forbade  was  an  alienation  uf  thescc- 
interest,  which  was  a  right  in  rem,     (D.  31,  8S,  15.) 

When  property  is  settled  in  the  manner  shown  in  the?e 
examples,  the  trust  is  kept  alive  so  long  as  there  is  any  pers?: 
in  the  family  to  take  under  it ;  but  the  last  member  of  ti- 
family  can  dispose  of  it  freely.  (D.  31,  78,  3.)  This  amoimui 
to  a  very  strict  entail,  as  in  the  event  of  any  attempt  bet: 
made  to  defeat  the  trust,  the  person  next  entitled  could  recovti 
the  property  from  a  purchaser  or  anyone  in  whose  possession  i* 
was.  (0.  31,  69,  8.)  Emancipated  children  claimed  under  trust? 
for  a  "  family ; "  and  failing  direct  descendants,  the  agitate? 
were  entitled  (D.  31,  69,  4),  and  even  the  freedmen.  (D.  ']^ 
77,  11.)  According  to  Justinian,  the  next  of  kin  could  clan^ 
after  the  children,  then  even  a  son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law.:' 
the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  death,  aud  after  them  thj  freai- 
men.  But  a  testator  might  bequeath  the  property  in  anarru^^^r 
tine  if  he  pleased.     (C.  6,  38,  5.) 

"  Dearest  wife,  I  heg  you  to  bequeath  nothing  to  your  brotfaen.     Thenu^T^ 
sisters*  sons,  to  whom  you  may  leave  your  property.    Yon  knov  ttrti  ^»<^J^ 
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brothers  robbed  ftnd  murdered  oar  son,  and  the  other  also  has  done  me  harm."  The 
wife  died  intestate,  leaving  one  of  these  brothers  her  heir.  Held  that  a  son  of  one 
of  the  sisters  could  exclude  him  under  the  trust  contained  in  her  husband's  will. 
(D.  31.  88,  16.) 

5.  Capiatoriae  Inatitutionea  or  Scripturae. 

To  appoint  a  person  your  heir  in  order  that  he  might  appoint 
you  his  heir,  is  illegal.  (D.  30,  64  ;  D.  28,  5,  71,  1.)  This  pro- 
hibition was  introduced  by  a  Senatua  ConauUum,  the  name  of 
which  has  been  lost ;  and  the  object  was  to  prevent  rich  men 
being  entrapped  into  making  needy  adventurers  heirs  by  the 
plausible  device  of  making  reciprocal  bequests  of  all  their 
property  to  each  other.  Hence  if  the  bequest  or  appoint- 
ment was  the  result  of  mutual  aflfection,  and  there  was  no 
fraud,  the  Senattta  ConauUum  did  not  apply.     (D.  28,  5,  71,  pr.) 

"  Let  Titius  be  mj  heir  if  he  shaU  have  shown  and  proved  that  Maevius  was 
appointed  heir  by  him  in  his  will.*'  This  ia  void,  although  a  third  person,  Maevius 
and  not  the  testator,  is  the  person  to  be  named.     (D.  28,  5,  72,  I.) 

"  For  whatever  part  Titius  has  appointed  him  heir,  for  the  same  proportion  let 
Maevius  be  my  heir."  This  is  valid,  because  it  refers  to  a  past,  not  to  a  fufcure 
appointment,  and  therefore  cannot  have  any  fraudulent  effect.     (D.  28,  5,  72,  1.) 

6.  Conditions  as  to  taking  oaths. 

When  a  bequest  is  made,  subject  to  the  condition  of  taking  an  oath,  to  do  or  not 
to  do  something,  the  Praetor's  edict  releases  the  legatee  from  so  much  of  the  injunction 
as  requires  him  to  take  an  oath.  (D.  28,  7,  8,  6.)  The  reason,  says  Ulpian,  is,  that , 
-while  many  are  ready  enough  to  take  oaths  to  the  discredit  of  religion,  others  are 
fearful  of  the  divine  displeasure  even  to  the  point  of  superstition.  In  respect  of  one 
class,  oaths  are  useless ;  in  respect  of  the  other,  they  are  unfair.  (D.  28,  7,  8,  pr.) 
^n  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  bequests  uf  freedom,  as  it  was  considered  that 
the  most  scrupulous  slave  could  not  hesitate  to  take  an  oath  for  his  freedom.  (D. 
40,  4,  12,  pr.) 

7.  Conditions  in  restraint  of  marriage,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  objections,  were  specially  obnoxious  as  inconsistent  with 
the  lex  Juliay  which  imposed  disadvantages  on  the  unmarried 
state. 

When  a  legacy  or  appointment  of  an  heir  was  hampered 
l^y  ft  general  restriction  that  the  legatee  or  heir  should  not 
marry,  the  appointment  or  bequest  was  valid,  and  the  restric- 
tion null  and  void.  But  a  narrower  restriction  might  be 
imposed.     (D.  36,  1,  65, 1.) 

"  I  bequeath  a  farm  to  Maevia  on  her  death,  if  she  shaU  not  have  married." 
Although  she  marries,  she  can  at  once  demand  the  legacy.     (D.  35,  1,  72,  5.) 

An  annuity  was  left  to  a  widow  on  condition  that  she  did  not  marry  whUe  her 
children  were  alive.  The  condition  ia  void ;  but  if  it  were  restricted  to  the  time  when 
the  children  were  under  the  age  of  puberty,  it  would  be  effective,  and  her  marriage 
before  that  time  would  forfeit  the  legacy.     (D.  85, 1,  €f2,  2.) 
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A  legacy  to  MmvU  <*  if  she  does  not  many  Lucius  Titius  *'  is  yalid.  (D.  33, 1 
64,  pr.) 

A  condition,  "  if  she  does  not  marry  Titius,  or  Seius,  or  Lueios,**  is  also  bioifiaf 
(D.  35,  1,  63,  pr.) 

A  condition,  "  if  she  does  not  marry  any  one  at  Aricia,"  i^  void,  if  it  wu  nnlikeiT 
that  the  legatee  would  gtt  a  husband  at  any  other  place  ;  and  therefore  marri^  ^'>^ 
a  man  at  Aricia  did  not  forfeit  the  legacy.     (D.  35,  1,  64,  1. ) 

A  legacy  was  left  by  a  husband  to  his  wife  on  condition  that  she  did  not  num 
agftin  ;  and  that  if  she  did,  she  should  hold  the  legacy  in  trust  for  another.  Oaii^ 
(D.  82,  14)  says  the  condition  is  valid,  and  the  widow,  on  marrying,  must  give  up  tb' 
legacy.  Julian,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  the  wife  is  entitled  to  the  legacy,  free  fn£ 
the  trust.    (D.  35,  1,  22.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  Titia  200  aurei  if  she  did  not  marry,  and  100  if  she  <i  i. 
She  married.  Was  she  entitled  to  100  aurei  because  she  married,  and  alao  to  '1  -- 
because  the  condition  was  void  ?     She  got  only  200.     (D.  35,  1,  100.) 

'*If  Seia  marries  with  the  consent  of  Titius,  I  bequeath  her  a  fann.**  Whetb>f 
Titius  dies  before  or  after  the  testator,  and  whether  he  consents  to  her  marmge  'T 
not,  Seia  can  claim  the  farm.     (D.  30,  54,  1  ;  D.  35,  1,  72,  4  ;  D.  35,  1,  2d,  pr.) 

A  legacy  to  Seia  "if  she  marries  Titius."     This  condition  is  illegal  if  Titios i> > 
person  she  could  not  honourably  marry,  for  in  that  case  the  confiition  is  eqoiTsIeEt : 
a  prohibition  of  marriage ;   but  if  that  is  not  so,  the  condition  is  valid.    (D.  3^. 
63,  1.) 

The  conditions,  "if  the  legatee  marries,"  or  "if  the  legatee  has  duldren,"  v^ 
valid,  but  are  remitted  when  the  legatee  becomes  a  monk  or  nun.     (Nov.  123,  37.) 

8.  Conditions  against  moralitj  are  treated  as  ntill.    (D.  *^^ 

7,9.) 

"  If  the  legatee  does  not  redeem  his  father  from  captivity,  or  does  not  give  smie 
tehance  to  his  parents  or  patrons."    Such  a  condition  is  void.     (D.  28,  7,  9.) 

A  trust  to  adopt  a  person  is  not  valid.  (D.  32,  41,  8.)  But  »  condition  to  floaa- 
oipate  a  child  is  valid.     (D.  35,  1,  92.) 

"  If  the  legatee  throws  the  remains  of  testator  into  the  sea.**     Such  a  ctmdi^* 
raises  a  violent  presumption  against  testator's  sanity.     If  that  presumption  is  ciearlf  ^ 
rebutted,  the  condition  is  to  be  disregarded.     (D.  28,  7,  27,  pr.)  | 

"  If  the  heirs  give  security  to  deliver  legacies  to  persons  who  are  by  law  iocsp*^^ 
of  taking  legacies."  The  condition  is  void,  and  even  if  a  promise  be  gi\e&  to  tat 
legatees,  it  cannot  be  enforced.     (D.  28,  7,  7.) 

Regula  Catoniana. 
A  legacy  that,  owing  to  one  or  other  of  the  restrictions  stateii, 
would  have  failed  if  the  testator  had  died  at  the  raomeDt  rf 
making  his  will,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  remotal  ^i 
the  impediment.     (D.  34,  7,  1,  pr.)     Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  ff 
something  belonging  to  the  legatee  is  bequeathed  to  biro.  '• 
cannot  claim  the  legacy,  because  he  has  sold  the  thing.  9Xii  alj 
the  time  of  testator's  death  it  is  no  longer  his.    So  if  a  beq"^^ 
is  made  of  statues  or  columns  that  at  the  time  of  the  wiH  ^^ 
fixtures,  and  cannot  therefore  be  bequeathed  separate  froro  ^^^ 
**nd,  the  legacy  fails,  although  before  testator's  death  wcfc* 
-ration  may  take  place.     (D.  30,  41,  2.)    Tlus  does  n^^ 
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apply,  however,  to  conditional  legacies  (D.  35,  1,  98),  nor  to 
those  that  vest  (like  usufruct)  at  the  entry  of  the  heir,  and  not 
at  the  death  of  testator.     (D.  34,  7,  3.) 

In  certain  cases,  the  acquiescence  of  the  heir  makes  up  any 
defect.  Thus  if  codicilli  are  set  aside,  but  the  heir  accepts  them 
and  pays  something  under  them,  and  allows  slaves  therein 
desired  to  be  manumitted  to  remain  free,  they  are  entitled  to 
full  manumission.     (D.  40,  5,  30,  17.) 

Demetrius  charged  his  heir  (his  mother)  to  give  a  freedman  a  monthly  allowance 
of  food  and  an  annual  allowance  of  clothes.  She  observed  the  wishes  of  the  deceased 
for  a  long  time  (in  such  case  not  less  than  three  years).  Held  that  she  must  continue 
to  do  so,  and  pay  all  arrears.     (C.  6,  42,  1.) 

An  heir  cannot  be  compelled  to  perform  a  defective  trust  (G.  6,  42,  23) ;  but  if  be 
does  so,  the  money  or  property  cannot  be  demanded  back.     (C.  6,  42,  2.) 

B.  Revooation  of  Legacies. 

The  peculiarity  of  "wills  and  legacies  is,  that  while  made  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  they  do  not  take  effect  until  his 
death.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  the  final  effect  of  a  legacy 
that  it  be  not  revoked  or  rescinded.  The  revocation  of  a  legacy 
may  take  place  in  several  ways,  which  may  be  arranged  under 
two  heads,     (a.)  By  the  Act  of  Testator ;  (B.)  By  Events. 

(A.)   Revocation  by  Act  op  Testator. 

I.  Ademptio. 

In  the  time  of  Justinian  any  legacy  could  be  revoked  by  any 
expression  of  testator's  wish  to  that  effect.     (D.  34,  4,  3,  11.) 

The  revocation  of  legacies,  whether  they  are  revoked  in  the  same  will  or 
in  codiciUiy  is  valid,  whether  it  is  made  in  contrary  words,  as  when  a  man 
has  left  a  legacy  in  the  form, "  I  give  and  leave,"  he  may  revoke  it  by  saying, 
**  I  do  not  give,  I  do  not  leave  ; "  or  by  words  not  contrary,  that  is,  by  any 
other  words  whatever.    (J.  2,  21,  pr.) 

Revocation  may  be  implied. 

1.  From  a  serious  quarrel  arising  between  the  testator  and 
legatee  after  the  making  of  the  legacy. 

A  testator  gave  his  freedman  a  legacy,  and  by  a  subsequent  will  described  him  as 
««^««tmiM"  <D.  84,  4,  13),  or  "ungrateful"  {yixgratv*),  (D.  34,  4,  29.)  This  is  an 
iiupHed  revocation. 

Seia  left  to  Titius  five  pounds  of  gold.  Titius  accused  her  of  having  conspired  to 
Tunrder  his  father.  After  this  accusation  Seia  wrote  eodiciUi,  but  did  not  revoke  the 
]^gac^.  She  died  before  the  conclusion  of  tlie  trial.  It  wa^  shown,  however,  that  she 
was  no  party  to  the  death  of  Titius'  fatixer.  H«Id  thjvt  the  legacy  was  revoked.  (D. 
34,  *,  31.  2.) 

2.  By  the  testator's  subsequent  dealings  with  the  property 
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If  a  testator  leaves  what  is  his  o\vn,  and  afterwards  alienates  it,  CcUus 
holds  that  if  he  did  not  sell  it  with  the  intention  of  revoking  it,  it  is  none  the 
less  due  ;  and  so  the  late  Emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus  decided  by  a 
rescript.  The  same  Emperors  decided  by  a  rescript  that  if  a  man,  after 
making  a  will  and  leaving  lands  as  a  legacy,  pledges  those  lands,  he  must 
not  be  held  to  have  revoked  the  legacy,  and  that  the  legatee,  therefore,  can 
bring  an  action  against  the  heir  to  have  the  lands  released  by  the  creditor. 
If,  again,  a  man  alienates  part  of  what  he  has  left  as  a  legacy,  the  part  that 
is  not  alienated  is  due  in  any  case,  but  the  part  that  is  alienated  is  due  only 
if  it  was  alienated  with  no  intention  to  revoke  the  legacy.     (J.  2,  20,  12.} 

We  are  told  that  alienation  created  a  presumption  of  revocation,  which  it  wm  fcr 
the  legatee  to  rebat.  (D.  34,  4,  15.)  If  the  alienation  was  prompted  bj  neoessitT, 
the  burden  of  proving  an  intention  to  revoke  lay  on  the  heir.  (D.  32,  11,  12.)  If, 
however,  the  testator  mado  a  gift  of  the  object  bequeathed,  the  legacy  was  extin* 
guished.     (D.  34,  4,  18.) 

A  father  left  his  daughter  gardens  with  all  their  stock.  He  afterwards  gave  some 
of  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  garden  to  bis  wife.  This  was  a  revocatioa  of  the 
legacy  so  far  as  these  slaves  were  concerned,  even  if  the  gift  to  the  wife  should  not  be 
valid.     (D.  34,  4,  24,  1.) 

3.  Scoring  out  the  name  of  a  legatee  by  the  testator  is 
evidence  of  intention  to  revoke.     (D.  34,  4,  16.) 

But  (1)  revocation  is  not  presumed,  when  in  a  subsequent 
imperfect  will  the  testator  does  not  repeat  the  legacy  because 
he  may  have  intended  to  revoke  the  first  will  only  in  the  event 
of  the  second  taking  effect.     (D.  32,  18.) 

(2)  A  revocation  of  a  legacy  is  not  conclusive  proof  of  an 
intention  to  revoke  a  trust  imposed  on  the  legatee.  If,  there- 
fore, no  such  intention  existed,  the  heir  must  execute  the  trust 
(D.  34,  4, 19.) 

II.   Translatio  Legatorum  (Transfer). 
1.  A  change  in  person  of  legatee. 

A  legacy  can  be  transferred  also  from  one  to  another ;  as  when  a  man 
says,  "  The  slave  Stichus  that  I  left  to  Titius,  I  give  and  leave  to  Scius." 
Whether  he  does  this  in  the  same  will  or  in  codicilli^  in  both  cases  the  legacy 
to  Titius  is  revoked,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  given  to  Seius.     (J.  2,  21,  \.) 

If  the  second  legatee  is  incapable  of  taking,  as  if  he  is  a  slave 
of  the  testator  (D.  34,  4,  20),  and  the  legacy  thus  fails,  the  first 
legacy  is  nevertheless  revoked,  because  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  testator  to  deprive  the  legatee  of  what  he  had  at  first 
intended  for  him.     (D.  30,  34,  pr.) 

If,  however,  the  second  legacy  is  conditional,  and  the  first 
unconditicmal,  it  was  presumed  that  the  testator  did  nor 
mean  to  revoke  the  first,  unless  the  condition  of  the  second 
was  fulfilled.     (D.  34,  4,  7.) 
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"  Let  my  heir  grive  Titius  a  farm.  If  Titiun  alienates  that  farm,  let  him  give  the 
same  farm  to  Seins."  This  is  not  a  revocation  of  the  legacy  to  Titius,  but  the  heir 
may  require  security  from  Titius,  because  if  he  should  attempt  to  alienate  it,  the  heir 
would  be  compelled  to  make  it  good  to  Seius.     (D.  34,  4,  3,  4. ) 

"  I  give  and  bequeath  a  farm  to  Titias ;  if  Titius  shall  die,  I  require  my  heir  to 
give  it  to  Sempronius."  This  is  a  good  legacy  to  Sempronius,  even  if  Titius  should  be 
dead  at  the  time  of  the  wilL     (D.  34,  4,  3,  pr.) 

"  Iiet  my  heir  give  100  aurei  to  Titius  ;  if  he  does  not,  then  to  Sempronius.'*  If, 
from  any  cause,  the  legacy  does  not  vest  in  Titius,  then,  and  then  only,  is  the  sum  due 
to  Sempronius.     (D.  34,  4,  3,  3.) 

2.  A  change  in  the  person  charged  with  a  legacy,  as  "  What 
I  charged  Titius  to  pay,  let  Seius  pay."     (D.  34,  4,  6,  1.) 

3.  When  the  object  of  the  legacy  is  changed.  A  testator 
appointed  his  two  daughters  heirs  equally.  To  one  he  gave  a 
pre-legacy  of  a  farm  on  trust  to  pay  20  aurei  to  the  other ; 
afterwards  he  gave  to  the  other  half  the  farm.  Held  that  this 
second  bequest  was  a  revocation  of  the  gift  of  20  aureu 
(D.  32,  39,  2.) 

4.  When  an  unconditional  legacy  is  subjected  to  a  condition. 
When  a  testator  leaves  100  aurei  unconditionally,  and  the 

same  amount  subject  to  a  condition,  it  is  a  question  of  his 
intention,  whether  the  second  attaches  a  condition  to  the  first, 
or  whether  the  two  are  independent.     (D.  34,  4,  9.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  a  farm  to  Titius  on  trust  for  Seius.  Afterwards  in  eodiciUi 
he  bequeathed  the  same  farm  to  Titius  without  repeating  the  trust.  Held  that  the 
latter  writing  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  earlier,  and  that  the  trust  is  not  due.  (D.  34, 
4,  28.) 

(B.)  Revocation  by  Events. 

I.  The  failure  of  the  will  in  which  the  bequests  are  contained. 
The  legacies  fall  with  the  will,  unless  there  is  clear  proof  that 

the  testator  meant  to  bind  the  intestate  as  well  as  the  testa- 
mentary heirs. 

II.  The  death  of  the  legatee  before  the  legacy  vests  (dies 
ccdit),     (D.  35,  1,  59,  pr.) 

III.  Interitua  ret. — The  loss  of  a  thing,  or  its  destruction  in 
any  manner  save  by  the  act  or  fault  of  the  heir,  falls  on  the 
legatee.     (D.  30,  26,  1 ;  D.  30,  53,  5.) 

Whether  a  change  of  species — as  of  wool  into  garments, 
timber  into  ships,  and  the  like — was  such  a  destruction  of  the 
original  as  to  vitiate  the  bequest,  was  a  moot  point  between 
the  Proculians  and  Sabinians.  According  to  the  Proculians,  a 
change  of  form  was  a  change  of  thing  (D.  32,  88,  pr.) ;  but 
according  to  the  Sabinians,  the  legacy  was  due  if  the  substance 
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bequeathed  were  Btill  in  existence,  whatever  the  c\m^^i 
form.     (D.  30,  44,  2 ;  D.  30,  44,  3.)  , 

Divestitive  Facts. — Legacy  was  in  its  nature  a  mode* 
form  of  acquisition,  and  therefore  divestitive  facts  are  (\:« 
place.  A  legatee  could,  of  course,  release  an  heir,  as  he  cH 
release  any  other  debtor. 

One  divestitive  fact,  however,  existed — time  or  con(Ss« 
If  a  legacy  were  bequeathed  until  a  certain  time  or  event  tb 
legatee  continued  to  be  entitled  until  the  time  or  event  «'^ 
Originally  such  legacies  were  disallowed  (D.  30,  55) ;  but  'e 
tinian  sanctioned  the  restriction  of  legacies  or  trusts  bj  r: 
(C.  6,  37,  26.) 

Remedies. 

▲.  Bights  of  Heir. 

A  legatee  has  no  right  to  take  possession  of  the  things  bequeathed  vitl  - ' 
coni^ent  of  the  heir  ;  and  if  he  does  so,  he  mcy  be  compeUed  to  return  tbe  :t..'  ' 
the  Interdict  Quod  Leyatorum,     (D.  43,  8,  1,  2.)     The  heir  must,  however,  le  ^» 
to  give  security  for  the  payment  of  the  legacy,  in  the  event  of  the  inberiuiKx  .'- 
solvent.     (D.  43,  3,  2,  1.) 

B.  Rights  of  legatee. 

I.  Simple,  uncuiiditional  legacy. 

1.  If  the  bequest  is  of  a  specific  thing,  the  legatee  can  recover  it  by  the  as^ 
action  {per  vindieationem)  given  to  an  owner.     (C.  6,  43,  1.) 

2.  If  the  bequest  is  not  specific,  the  legatee  may  sue  the  heir  or  person  dx. 
with  the  legacy  as  a  debtor. 

3.  In  any  case,  the  whole  property  of  the  deceased  is  held  to  be  mortgaged  *• 
legatees,  who  have  thus  another  resiource,   the  actio  hypothecaria  or  nidii  i<r^'- ' 
<U.  6,  43,  1.) 

When  there  are  several  heirs,  the  legatee  must  sue  each  for  a  part  of  tbel-t* 
proportional  to  his  share,  and  cannot  compel  the  solvent  heirs  to  pay  for  the  wo  -^-^ 
(D.  3i,  33,  pr.) 

II.  When  the  legacy  is  not  due  at  once,  or  is  conditionaL 

1.  When  a  legacy  was  not  payable  until  a  future  time  or  event,  or  theU*-- 
posed  delay  to  a  suit  for  a  legacy  actually  due,  the  heir  or  person  chaigni  ui;-- 
required  to  promise  by  stipulation  for  the  performance  of  the  beque*t,  snd  t-a^ • 
would  not  maliciously  destroyer  make  away  with  the  property.  (0.  o6,  ^l-- 
D.  36,  3,  15,  pr.)  If  the  heir  refused,  the  legatee  could  demand  to  be  put  in  w-"^ 
■ion  euHodiae  causa.     (D.  36,  3,  1,  2.) 

The  heir  might  be  released  from  the  neceijsity  of  giving  security  by  tbe  te**-: 
{Satis  a  Seio  patre  mto  exigi  veto.)  (D.  36,  3,  18,  pr.)  By  a  constittttion  of  l'" 
confirmed  by  Justinian  (Nov.  22,  41),  a  parent  charged  with  a  legacy  for  schw* 
not  bound  to  give  security,  unless  upon  a  second  marriage,  or  by  the  express  ioj'iC'^ 
of  the  tesUtor.     (C.  6,  49,  6.) 

2,  In  the  event  of  there  being  no  person  to  give  security,  the  legatee  couU  heP- 
in  possession,  to  see  that  the  produce  waa  only  gathered,  and  nut  made  avaj  **^ ' 
the  heir.    (D.  36,  4,  5,  22.) 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  WILLS  AND  LEGACIES. 

Every  question  of  interpretation  is  a  question  of  the  existence 
of  a  right,  duty,  investitive  fact,  etc.,  and  might,  therefore, 
properly  find  a  place  under  one  or  other  of  these  respective 
heads  ;  but  it  is  convenient  to  gather  together  instances  from 
various  departments  to  illustrate  the  general  principles  of  in- 
terpretation, so  far  as  such  exist.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the 
whole  law  of  legacies  is  a  law  of  interpretation,  for  it  rests 
upon  nothing  except  the  will  of  the  testator ;  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  legatee,  and  the 
question  whether  a  valid  interest  is  vested  in  him,  are  simply 
questions  of  interpretation.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some 
general  rules  that  relate  more  to  the  manner  of  interpretation 
than  to  the  results,  and  these  will  now  be  discussed  under  the 
following  heads : — 

A.  When  the  testator's  intention  is  clearly  and  sufficiently 
expressed,  but  if  literally  interpreted  involves  illegality,  or 
absurdity,  or  injustice. 

B.  When  the  testator's  intention  is  clearly,  but  not  com- 
pletely, expressed. 

C.  When  the  testator's  intention  is  ambiguously  expressed. 
The  rules  to  be  stated,  unless  when  the  contrary  is  expressed, 

are  to  be  understood  as  applicable  to  the  interpretation  both  of 
wills  and  legacies. 

A.  When  a  testator  has  expressed  his  intention  in  language 
clear  and  sufficient,  his  intention  is  to  be  carried  out.  (D.  32, 
^5,  1.)  The  language  of  the  testator  is  to  be  construed  in  its 
ordinary  sense,  and  if  that  sense  yields  an  intelligible  meaning, 
no  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  that  the  testator  used  the 
words  with  any  peculiar  signification.     (D.  30,  4,  pr.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  furniture  [tuptlUx),  He  was  accustomed  to  consider  silver 
and  garments  as  included  in  that  word.  Servius  held  that  these  things  could  not  be 
included  in  a  legacy  of  "furniture"  simply  ;  the  langnai^e  must  be  construed  accord- 
ing to  ordinary  usage,  and  not  follow  the  idiosyncrasies  of  individuals.  Tubero  dis- 
agreed with  this  rule,  as  it  might  defeat  the  testator's  intention  ;  but  it  was  approved 
by  Celf>us,  and  inserted  in  the  Digest.     (D.  33,  10,  7i  2.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  a  usufruct  of  laud  to  his  wife,  charging  her  after  her  death 
to  give  the  land  to  his  heirs.  Now,  as  the  wife  is  left  only  a  usufruct,  which  dies 
^vith  herself  I  it  is  impossible  that  she  can  fulfil  the  trust.     Is  then  the  uiufruct  to  be 
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enlarged  into  ovmertkip  in  order  that  the  trust  may  be  effectual  1     Xo,  the  t«^'  * 
meaning  is  plain  ;  he  gives  only  a  usufruct,  and  it  is  not  to  be  enlarged,  sld^c^-:!  i*- 
eflect  of  interpreting  it  literally  is  to  defeat  the  trust.     (D.  33,  2,  25.) 

To  the  rule,  as  here  laid  down,  there  are  two  general  hc:v 
of  exception — (1)  when  the  directions  of  the  testator  s:r 
illegal,  but  his  wishes  could  be  carried  out  in  accordance^* 
law  ;  and  (2)  where  it  can  be  proved  that  hifl  real  inteuu : 
differs  from  the  apparent  scope  of  his  words. 

I.  When  a  disposition  is  expressed  in  a  form  conflicting^' 
law,  but  may  be  carried  out  in  a  legal  manner.     (D.  34,  5,  t^ 

A  father  dying  left  a  son  and  daughter,  and  charged  his  daughter  by  hi?  viH  r. 
she  should  not  make  a  will  until  she  had  children.  This  command  was  illegal  be^3.' 
a  testator  could  not  prohibit  a  legatee  making  a  will.  The  Emperor,  in  cotisr-' 
this  case,  said  the  testator  meant  that  his  daughter  should  be  at  Uberty  to  prefer  r 
children  to  her  brother  as  heirs,  but  no  other  persons  ;  jost  as  if  he  had  said  tU: 
should,  in  the  event  of  her  dying  without  children,  give  up  her  property  to  :* 
brother.     The  words,  therefore,  were  construed  as  a  trust.     (D.  36,  1,  74,  pr.) 

TitiuB  left  his  property  to  Gains,  charging  Gaius  to  make  Maevios  his  heir.  T: 
charge  was  illegal,  as  no  one  could  prescribe  to  another  person  who  should  be  Im  ^- 
but  it  was  construed  as  a  trust  to  give  the  property  to  Maevius  on  tiie  death  of  G»  - 
(D.  30,  114,6;  D.  36,  1,  17,  pr.) 

A  testator  appointed  two  heirs,  his  son  and  daughter.     He  requested  the  da^' 
to  take  as  a  prelegacy  from  keradf  the  villa  of  Gaza,  and  his  son  to  take  oertAia  i::  ^ 
also  from  himsdf  m  a  prelegacy.     A  legacy  could  not  be  charged  by  an  bores  i^ 
self  ;  but  this  disposition  is  read  as  if  the  words  {from  himidf)  were  omitted,  in  vi^l 
case  the  prelegacies  would  be  valid.     (D.  31,  34,  1.) 

II.  When  the  literal  rendering  of  a  will  conflicts  witi 
varies  from  the  proved  intention  of  the  testator,  the  inteLU 'J 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  words. 

1.  In  determining  the  person  by  whom  or  to  whom  a  legaf 
is  to  be  given,  regard  is  to  be  had  more  to  the  nature  oft' 
legacy  than  to  the  names  mentioned. 

Jalianus  Severus  died  leaving  several  heirs,  and  bequeathed  to  hb  foster-?-'? 
aurei,  to  be  paid  by  Julius  Maurus,  his  tenant,  out  of  the  rent  dae  by  him.    He-' 
left  a  legacy  to  Maurus.     Held  that  the  heir,  and  not  Maurus,  was  cbar^J  *-^ 
the  legacy,  as  the  object  of  the  testator  was  simply  to  point  out  the  source  fn^  '"  ^ 
the  legacy  was  to  be  paid.     (D.  32,  27,  2.) 

A  legacy  to  9k  fUiusfamilias^  if  he  continues  in  his  father's  poleUat,  is  held  ^  ^  ^ 
direct  bequest  to  the  father.     (D.  35,  1,  42.)     On  the  other  hand,  a  legacy  toft/- 
familias  to  be  paid  to  him  {ut  ipH  sdvatuv)  cannot  be  sued  for  by  the  paterf^^ ' 
(D.  36,  2,  14,  2.) 

A  testator  charged  his  heir  to  pay  the  taxes  of  Titius.     Titius  is  the  Ie^t<^  -  ' 
the  tax  gatherer,  as  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  Titius  the  legacy  was  mad&    (0  ''- 
22.) 

A  testator  bequeaths  10  aurei  to  Titius  to  discharge  a  debt  of  that  amouct  cz( 
testator  to  Sempronius.     Is  Semprnnius  entitled  to  the  legacy  f    No^  becanx:  h  ' 
his  action  against  the  heir,  and  it  is  nothing  to  him  that  the  testator  has  dirt::ta^  • 
legatee  to  pay  ik     The  heir  is  the  real  legatee,  and  he  can  sue  Tithu  to  ioiKt  ^ ' 
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pay  the  amonnt  to  Sempronius.  (D.  30,  49,  4. )  If  in  the  above  case  Maevins  were 
surety  for  the  testator,  he  also  could  compel  Titius  to  ])ay  the  debt     (D.  80,  49,  5.) 

Maevius  is  surety  for  Tititi?.  Maevius  bequeaths  a  sum  to  a  legatee  to  pay  the 
debt  for  which  he  is  surety.  Titius  and  the  heir  of  Maevius,  or  either  of  them,  can 
coinpel  the  legatee  to  pay  the  debt.     (D.  30,  49,  7.) 

Maevius  is  surety  for  Titius  to  Sempronius.  Maevius  bequeaths  the  debt  to 
Sempronius.  Sempronius  is  not  legatee,  but  Titius  is,  for  the  amount  of  the  debt 
(D.  30,  49,  6.) 

A  testator  requires  one  of  several  co-heirs  to  pay  all  the  debts  due  by  him.  The 
creditors  cannot  sue  on  the  will,  but  the  co-heirs  can.     (D.  30,  69,  2  ;  D.  34,  3,  7,  3.) 

When  one  of  several  joint-debtors  is  released  by  way  of  legacy,  it  is  a  question  of 
intention  whether  this  is  a  release  of  the  debtors  that  are  not  named.  If  the  debtors 
are  partners,  and  one  cannot  be  released  without  the  other,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
testator,  in  releasing  one,  meant  both.  (D.  34,  3,  3,  4.)  But  if  the  joint-debtors  are 
not  partners,  and  so  one  may  be  released,  leaving  the  rest  bound,  the  presumption  is 
that  only  the  debtor  that  is  named  is  released,  but  that  presumption  may  be  rebutted 
by  evidence  of  the  testator's  intention  to  release  all.      (D.  32,  11,  20  ;  D.  32,  11,  21.) 

A  testator  loft  as  heirs  his  tutoTf  his  brother,  and  others.  To  the  tutor  he 
bequeathed  10  aurei,  of  which  he  had  been  out  of  p'^cket  for  the  brother.  Held  that 
the  tutor  was  not  a  legatee,  because  the  sum  left  was  only  the  amount  of  his  debt, 
and  a  legacy  to  a  creditor  is  in  vain  (D.  34,  8,  28,  10),  but  the  brother  is  legatee  for 
the  sum.     (D.  34,  3,  28,  11.) 

2.  The  coutext  may  show  that  the  testator's  intention  differs 
from  the  literal  rendering  of  his  will. 

Titius  oppointed  as  heirs  Seia  his  wife  and  Maevia.  Seia  had  one-twelflh,  and 
Maevia  eleven-twelfths.  He  stated  that  hia  body  was  to  be  delivered  to  his  wife,  to 
be  buried  by  her  in  a  particular  field,  and  a  monument  was  to  be  built  to  the  value  of 
40  aurei.  The  share  of  Seia  came  to  150  aurei,  and  it  was  held  that  although  the 
construction  of  the  tombstone  was  specially  charged  to  Seia,  the  testator  could  not 
have  intended  her  to  pay  so  much  as  40  out  of  150  aurei;  and  the  true  construction  of 
the  will  was  that  Seia  should  pay  one-twelfth,  and  Maevia  eleven-twelfths  of  the  40 
aurei.     (D.  32,  42.) 

"  I  charge  my  sons,  if  either  of  them  dies  without  leaving  children,  to  give  his 
share  of  my  inheritance  to  his  surviving  brother ;  and  if  both  die  without  leaving  chil- 
dren, I  wish  my  property  to  go  to  my  granddaughter  Claudia.'*  The  first  that  died 
left  a  son,  the  surviving  brother  left  no  children.  If  the  words  are  read  strictly, 
Claudia  will  get  nothing ;  but  it  was  held  that  the  true  meaning  was  that  Claudia 
ohould  take  the  share  of  whichever  brother  died  childless,  and  therefore  she  gets  one- 
half  of  the  inheritance.     (D.  36,  1,  67,  1.) 

3.  Evidence,  outside  the  will,  may  show  that  the  testator's 
words,  if  construed  literally,  would  defeat  his  intention. 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  a  person  above  fourteen  and  under  twenty-five  a  legacy 
when  he  should  have  reached  puberty.  It  was  held  that  by  puberty  the  testator 
meant  full  age  ;  namely,  twenty-five.     (D.  82,  50,  5.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  his  concubine  a  farm,  with  its  bailiff,  his  wife  {coniur 
bernalis)  and  children.  Do  children  include  grandchildren  ?  Generally  not  (D.  60, 
16,  220,  1),  but  in  this  case  it  was  held  to  include  grandchildren,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  separation  from  the  mother,  because  if  the  literal  construction  were  adopted, 
the  bailiff's  children  would  go  with  him  to  the  legatee,  and  his  children's  children 
would  belong  to  the  heir.  It  was  presumed  that  the  testator  did  not  wish  to  break 
up  the  family.     (D.  32,  41,  6.) 
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A  testatrix  by  will  manumitte<l  Dama  and  Pamphilns,  and  beggeathtd  tltcn  a 
farm,  to  go  after  their  death  to  their  children  (JUii).  By  her  will  she  also  charged 
her  heirs  to  manuxoit  Pamphila,  the  natural  daughter  of  Pamphilui.  Pampbilos, 
after  his  legacy  vested,  made  a  will  appointing  Maevius  heir  on  trust  to  surrender  hu 
kbare  of  the  farm  to  Pomphila  as  soon  as  she  was  freed.  Held  that  Pamphila  touk 
directly  under  the  will  of  the  testatrix  under  the  name  of  '*  children,**  althood^ 
being  bom  in  slavery,  she  could  not  be  a  legitimate  child  of  Pamphilim  (D.  31. 
88, 12.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  "  his  f reedmen  "  the  allowance  of  food  aad  other  ^uap 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  give  them.  One  of  the  freedmen  was  away  four  yean  cs 
his  own  business,  with  the  permission  of  testator,  and  of  course  during  that  tiae 
received  nothing ;  but  to  him,  as  to  the  other  freedmen,  the  testator  gave  a  legacy  d 
6  aurei.  Held  that,  notwithstanding  his  absence,  the  freedman  was  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  legacy  of  food,  etc.     (D.  34,  1,  19.) 

Titia  on  her  death  bequeathed  to  all  her  freedmen  Mid  freedwomen  the  allowawr 
of  food  and  clothes  she  had  been  accustomed  to  make  to  them  in  her  UfeUme.  A* 
her  accounts  showed,  only  three  of  them  were  in  receipt  of  such  allowanoe  at  the  tisi^ 
of  her  death  ;  nevertheless,  all  get  the  benefit  of  the  legacy.     (D.  34,  1, 15,  2.) 

A  testator  charged  his  heir  W  pay  to  all  his  freedmen  a  oertain  amoont  in  liea  «f 
maintenance.  Two  of  his  freedmen,  Dama  and  Pamphilus,  the  testator  had,  tm- 
years  before  his  death,  and  before  the  making  uf  the  will,  driven  from  his  house,  si^ 
ceased  to  give  them  food.  They  could  not  claim  the  legacy  unless  they  proved  tb^ 
the  testator's  feelings  towards  them  had  afterwards  become  more  friendly.  (D.  ^1. 
88,11.) 

B.  The  will  of  a  testator  may  be  expressed  clearly,  but  may 
not  go  far  enough  to  enable  it  to  be  carried  into  effect ;  or  the 
testator  may  have  declared  that  his  dispositions  are  not 
complete. 

1.  A  testator  gives  clear  and  sufficient  terms,  but  indicates 
his  intention  at  a  future  time  to  modify  his  gift,  or  make  it 
conditional. 

"  Let  Titius  be  heir,  subject  to  the  conditions  afterwards  stated.**  No  surji  am 
ditions  were  stated.  The  appointment  of  Titius  is  unconditional.  Justinian  g%n 
this  decision  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Papinian,  given  in  the  following  csa. 
Villages  {vici)  were  left  on  trust  for  the  State  ;  the  villages  had  distinct  boondaria. 
The  testator  said  that  in  another  document  he  would  specify  the  boundaries,  and  tie 
conditions  of  the  annual  games  he  wished  to  have  celebrated,  and  died  without  dau%' 
so.     Nevertheless,  the  legacy  is  valid.     (C.  6,  25,  8  ;  D.  31,  77.  33.) 

2.  When  one  of  several  co-heirs  is  asked  to  give  anything  to 
his  co-heirs,  and  the  shares  in  which  these  are  to  take  are  not 
specified,  they  take  the  shares  in  proportion  to  their  shares  ot 
the  inheritance.     (D.  36,  1,  78,  4.) 

Mae  via  appointed  heirs  her  son  Gains  fur  five  twelfths,  her  daughter  Titia  ftf 
three-twelftlis,  and  her  son  Septicius  for  four-twelfths,  on  trust  as  to  Sq;>ticius,  if  t* 
died  under  twenty  without  leaving  children,  that  his  share  should  go  to  the  other  tvo> 
Septicius  died  under  twenty  without  leaving  children..  Hia  share  is  not  divided  eqsaOy 
between  Gaius  and  Titia,  but  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  three.  Galas  g<ecs  fi^e- 
eighths  and  Titia  three  eighths  of  the  share  of  Septicius.     (D.  36, 1,  78,  5.) 
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3.  When  the  kind  or  qnantity  is  left  undetermined. 

A  legacy  of  a  number  of  coins  {ntimerut  nummorum),  without  upecifying  what 
coins,  is  not  void  for  uncertainty,  but  eyidenoe  is  admusible  to  show  what  coins  th« 
testator  meant*  The  most  decisive  evidence  is  the  habits  of  the  testator,  and  next 
the  castom  of  the  country.  Reg^ard  is  also  to  be  had  to  the  disposition  of  the  tes- 
tator, the  rank  of  the  legatee,  or  the  affection  or  relationship  snhslsting  between 
them  ;  and  finally,  to  the  context  (D.  80,  50,  3.)  The  presumption  is  in  favour  of 
■Sxing  the  sum  as  low  as  possible.     (D.  82,  75. ) 

When  the  kind  of  thing  is  clearly  expressed,  but  the  qnantity 
is  not,  the  general  inile  is  that  the  legacy  is  to  be  made  as  little 
onerous  as  possible  to  the  heir. 

A  legacy  is  left  to  Titius  of  as  much  as  one  heir  gets.  Held  that  the  measure  is 
the  quantity  taken  by  the  heir  that  has  the  smallest  share.     (D.  32,  29,  I.) 

A  testator  left  to  a  person  his  Cornelian  farm.  It  appeared  that  there  were  two 
of  the  same  name.  Held  that  the  legatee  must  be  content  with  the  smaller,  unless 
he  can  prove  that  the  testator  meant  him  to  have  the  larger  one.     (D.  80,  89,  6.) 

But  in  other  cases,  from  the  nature  of  the  bequest,  or  from 
the  relation  between  the  testator  and  legatee,  it  was  held 
that  the  testator  meant  to  give  as  much  as  the  words  would 
carry. 

Seia  in  her  will  said  that  if  she  lived  she  would  do  it  herself,  but  if  she  died  she 
requested  her  heirs  to  set  up  a  statue,  weighing  100  lbs.,  in  the  temple  of  her  native 
place,  with  her  name  upon  it  In  the  temple  the  statues  were  of  bronze  or  silver.  As 
Seia  did  not  specify  the  material,  it  was  held  from  her  purpose  of  piety  that  she  meant 
the  best,  and  therefore  the  statue  was  to  be  of  silver ;  not  of  gold,  because  such 
statues  were  not  in  that  temple.     (D.  34,  2,  88,  2.) 

Pompeius  Uermippus  appointed  his  son  Hermippus  heir  for  nine- twelfths,  and  his 
daughter  Titiana  heir  for  three-twelfths,  giving  each  certain  lands  by  way  of  pre- 
legacy.  If  Hermippus  died  without  leaving  children,  other  lands  were  to  be  given 
t4/  Titiana.  Afterwards  the  testator  made  eodidUi,  giving  Titiana  certain  lands  in 
f  iill  satisfaction  of  her  part  of  his  inheritance  and  of  what  was  left  in  his  will.  The 
property  of  Honuippus  fell  to  the  Fiscus.  Titiana  took  under  the  eodicillij  and  the 
qaeation  arose  whether  she  would  also  take  the  lands  she  was  to  get  not  «lirectly  under 
the  will«  but  in  the  event  of  her  brother  dying  without  issue.  It  was  held  that 
ths  eodicilli  excluded  her  only  from  what  she  would  have  taken  under  the  will  in 
lier  brother's  lifetime^  not  from  what  she  waa  entitled  to  only  on  his  death.  (D.  82, 
27,  1.) 

C.  When  the  testator's  intention  is  obscure  or  ambig^ious. 

Ambiguity  arises  from  various  sources,  some  from  the  snares 
of  language,  others  through  the  negligence  or  uncert^iin  views 
of  the  testator.  We  may  divide  these  sources  under  three 
beads  : — 

I.  When  ambiguity  arises  from  the  language  or  grammatical 
construction  adopted  by  the  testator. 

IL  When  the  operative  ivords  are  clear,  but  doubt  is  cast 
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upon  them  through  some  inconsistent  and  iinuecessary  su:  • 
meiit. 

III.  When  the  ambiguity  anses  from  confiictiog  dispc^ir! : 
of  the  testator. 

L  Ambiguity  aiieiug  from  language  or  grammatica!  c- 
struction. 

1.  Words  importing  the  masculine  gender,  iuclude  the  f-: 
nine  gender;  but  words  importing  the  feminine  gender  do  i  1 
include  the  masculine  gender.     (D.  50,  16,  116  ;  D.  50,  IB,  1 

1  ;  D.  32,  93,  3.)  Thus,  horse  includes  mare  (D.  32\  65.  * 
"girl"  does  not  include  **boy"  (D.  32,  8,  pr.),  nor  daugl: 
son  (D.  31,  45,  pr.). 

2.  The  past  or  present  tense  does  not  include  futurity,  b!]T  i 
some   legacies,  as   of  aliment,  farm  stock,  etc,  \¥ords  of : 
present  or  past  tense  are  regarded  as  spoken  from  the  dea  i 
of  testator,  not  from  the  making  of  the  will. 

A  bequeet  by  &  teitator  to  his  wife  of  whatever  he  had  given  her  or  bought  fcr  i\ 
use,  does  Dot  include  gifts  made  after  the  wiU.     (D.  32,  33,  1.) 

A  legacy  of  release  to  a  debtor,  as  "  whatever  he  owed,*'  does  not  inchide  »^J 
borrowed  after  the  making  of  the  wilL     (D.  34,  8»  28,  2.) 

3.  The  conjunction  "  and  "  is  often  read  as  "  or/'  and  c  t^ 
junctive  terms  are  taken  disjunctively. 

'*  If  Stichns  and  Dama,  my  slaves,  be  mine  at  the  time  of  my  death,  tkfe  i 
Stichus  and  Dama  be  free,  and  have  a  certain  farm  to  themselves.'*  Stacfaiu  was  >  I 
or  manumitted  by  the  testator.  Dama,  although  verbally  conjoined  with  him,  ^  ' 
titled  to  his  freedom  and  the  bequest     (D.  32,  29,  4  ;  D.  26,  7,  2,  1.) 

Gaius  Seius  is  heir  for  six-twelfths,  Lucia  Titia  for  Ihree-twelfUia,  mcd  othf?«  1 
three-twelfths.  The  testator  chsrged  Gaius  Seius  and  Titia  on  their  death  to  p'-  -i 
Titius  and  Sempronius  one-half  of  what  he  left  them.  Both  Gaius  and  T^tia  eai^  i 
and  Gaius  died  first.  Titia  must  at  once  give  up  what  is  due  out  of  the  sfcar  i 
8eius,  and  on  her  death  what  is  due  out  of  her  own.  Here,  after  tkeir  death,  k  tuI 
as  after  the  death  of  each  so  much  is  to  be  given.  (D.  86,  1,  78,  7.)  But  the  o^>'^ 
might  show  that  the  trust  was  due  only  on  the  death  of  the  survivor.    (D.  33,  2,  U.  ■• 

4.  The  alternative  conjunctions  **aiU"  **  vel^**  and  **9iu 
have  often  other  meanings,  even  conjunctive. 

"  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  wife  her  ornaments  or  (««tt)  whatever  I  hare  i^  •- 
her  use."    Here  "  or  "  {aire)  is  equivalent  to  "  and."    (D.  34,  2,  30.) 

A  woman  bequeaths  lands  to  her  husband  on  trust,  if  he  had  children,  to  tfaemcfr'T 
his  death  ;  if  he  had  none,  then  to  his  or  (iive)  her  next  of  kin,  or  (ant)  even  w  :^  - 
freedmen.  This  does  not  give  the  husband  any  power  of  choice,  but  siiii|ily  indici  :^ 
the  order  in  which  the  classes  named  shaU  be  entitled  to  the  prc^peitj.  (D.  ^- 
77,  32.) 

"  If  a  son  or  daughter  is  bom  to  me,  let  such  be  heir ;  if  neither  a  aaa  nor  dscfi^ 
is  bom  to  me,  let  Seius  be  heir."  If  a  son  and  daughter  are  botn,  boft  are  hrJ^ 
although  "  or  "  is  used.     But  the  birth  of  either  excludes  Seiua.     (I>.  ^  fiw  r,  '> 
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5.  The  position  of  an  adjective  or  adjective  clause  coming 
after  several  substantives  may  create  ambiguity. 

A  woman  made  a  legacy  in  these  terms :  *'  QuisquU  mihi  heres  ent,  Titiae  vestim 
meam,  mandum  omameutaque  mvliebria  damnas  esto  dare. "  The  adjective  " muliehria*^ 
was  in  this  instance  held  to  apply  to  "omamenta  "  only.     (D.  34,  2,  8.) 

**  Uxori  meae  vestem,  mnndum  mnliebrem,  omamenta  omnia^  aurum,  argentam, 
^%tod  eju9  causa  factum  paraiumque  euet,  omne  do  lego."  The  words  italicised  were 
held  to  apply  to  each  substantive,  and  not  merely  to  aurum  and  argentum.  (D.  32^ 
100,  2.) 

6.  Ambiguity  from  the  position  of  a  clause. 

"Fundum  Seianum  heres  mens  Attio  cum  Dione  Maevii  servo  dato.'*  Here  the 
slave  of  Maevius  may  be  either  joint-legatee  with  Attius,  or  may  be  himself  bequeathed 
along  with  the  Seian  farm.  The  latter  was  considered  to  be  the  probable  meaning  of 
the  testator,  unless  some  particular  reason  existed  fur  his  making  a  legacy  to  the  slave 
of  Maevius.     (B.  34,  5,  13,  1.) 

7.  A  doubt  often  existed  whether  a  condition  was  not  meant 
to  extend  to  other  clauses  than  that  with  which  it  is  immedi- 
ately connected.  The  answer  depended  on  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances  and  on  the  context. 

A  testator  appointed  a  JUitufamilias,  Titius,  one  of  his  heirs,  unconditionally,  and 
gave  a  legacy  to  him,  saying  in  the  same  will,  "  As  I  have  appointed  Lucius  Titius 
heir,  so  I  wish  him  to  accept  the  inheritance,  if  he  is  released  from  his  father's 
potettas,"  This  condition  was  held  not  to  apply  to  the  legacy,  which,  therefore,  could 
be  demanded  from  the  co-heirs.     (D.  36,  2,  27,  pr.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  a  house  to  his  freedmen,  in  order  that  they  might  dwell  in 
it  and  keep  up  his  name,  and  that  the  longest  liver  of  them  should  have  the  whole ; 
and  he  added  this  much  in  addition  {hoc  amplius),  "  I  wish  to  be  given  to  them  the 
Sosian  farm."  The  bequest  of  the  farm  was  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  the 
bequest  of  the  house.     (D.  35,  1,  108.) 

A  freedman  appointed  two  heirs  equally,  his  patron  and  his  daughter — as  to  the 
daughter  on  trust,  for  certain  female  slaves  of  the  patron,  on  their  manumission  ;  and 
in  default  of  his  daughter,  the  freedman  substituted  these  female  slaves  as  his  heirs. 
The  daughter  refused  to  enter,  and  these  slaves  entered  by  order  of  the  patron  as  sub- 
stitutes. Afterwards  they  were  manumitted.  Could  they  claim  the  half  of  the  freed- 
man's  property !  Yes,  because  the  substitution  was  held  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
condition  as  the  trust,  that  it  was  to  take  effect  on  their  manumission.    (D.  31,  83.) 

A  condition  is  held  to  be  repeated  when  it  is  necessary  to 
the  validity  of  the  subsequent  legacy. 

**  Let  my  heir  give  StichuB  my  slave  5  aurei;  and  if  Stichus  serves  my  heir  for  two 
years,  let  him  be  free."  Here  the  legacy  of  5  aurei  would  be  void  if  it  were  to  take 
effect  before  the  slave's  freedom.  Held,  therefore,  that  it  was  due,  subject  to  the 
same  condition  as  the  freedom.     (D.  32,  30,  2.) 

Seius  was  substituted  as  heir,  and  a  legacy  given  him  In  the  event  of  his  not  being 
heir ;  and  also  a  legacy  of  15  aurei  was  given  to  his  wife.  Held  that  the  condition 
—if  Seius  is  not  heir— does  not  apply  to  his  wife.     (D.  31,  89,  2  ;  D.  35, 1,  89,  pr.) 

**  Let  Stichus,  if  his  aoconnts  are  correct,  and  his  wife  {anUubemaUi)  be  free." 
Stichus  died  before  his  aocoonts  were  settled.    Held  that  his  wife  got  her  freedom 
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immediately.     (D.  35,  1,  81,  pr.)    Julian  stutes  thf^i  she  got  her  freedom  only  if  ifae 
paid  tho  balance  due  by  StichuB,  if  any  balance  was  due.     (D.  40,  7,  31,  1.) 

II.  A  second  great  head  of  ambiguity  arises  from  the  tes- 
tator saying  too  much. 

1.  A  sum  is  certain  from  general  tetms,  but  the  testator  adds 
precise  figures  that  are  not  coextensive  with  the  general  terma 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  his  wife  50  aurei^  the  same  quantity  aa  he  hail  ^t  with 
her.  The  real  sum  he  had  got  was  40.  Held  that  the  figures  were  the  object  of  th» 
legacy,  and  the  rest  mere  deocription.  The  woman,  therefore,  was  entitled  to  the  full 
sum  named.     (D.  33,  4,  6,  pr.) 

"  To  Lucius  Titius  I  give  and  bequeath  the  three  pounds  of  gold  that  I  was  accii'^ 
tomed  to  allow  him  in  my  life.'*  What  testatrix  really  allowed  Titius  was  40  autti 
a  year,  and  a  certain  weight  of  silver  on  festive  days.  Titius  may  compel  the  hein  to 
continue  the  allowance,  although  three  pounds  are  mentioned.  (D.  33,  1,  19,  2.)  In 
this  case  precisely  the  opposite  interpretation  was  adopted,  the  intention  of  the  testatrix 
being  to  continue  her  allowance. 

2.  When  an  accessory  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  qualifying 
clauRe,  it  does  not  restrict  the  extent  of  the  principal  gift. 

A  bequest  of  all  one's  slaves,  with  their  peeuUum,  includes  not  merely  thoee  that 
have  Apeculium,  but  also  thtise  that  have  not.     (D.  30,  52.) 

A  bequest  of  gold,  with  the  gems  .and  pearls  in  it»  includes  the  gold  that  has  no 
peark  or  gems  in  it.     (D.  34,  2,  11.) 

3.  An  explanatory  clause  does  not  restrict  the  operativo 
words. 

A  testator  bequeathed  certain  articles  of  gold  and  silver  to  Seia  on  trust  to  give 
them  on  her  death  to  certain  of  his  slaves  ;  for,  he  added,  the  usufruct  of  these  things 
in  your  lifetime  will  be  enough  for  you.  The  explanatory  clause  would  make  Seia  a 
usufructuary,  and  so  defeat  the  trust  to  give  the  articles  to  certain  slaves  ;  but  it  was 
held  not  to  restrict  the  bequest  of  the  ownership  conferred  directly  before  the  explana- 
tory clause.  (D.  34,  2,  15.)  If,  however,  the  operative  words  had  given  a  uaafmct 
and  the  explanatory  words  ha<l  disclosed  a  trust,  the  trust  would  have  failed.  (D.  7. 
6,12;  D.  34,2,  15;  D.  33,  2,  25.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  his  freedmen  and  freedwomen  his  lands  in  the  Isk  of 
Chios,  in  order  that  they  might  out  of  the  proceeds  obtain  the  allowance  of  food  aiui 
clothes  ho  had  made  to  them  in  his  lifetime.  Modestinus  held  that  this  dante  ex- 
plaining the  object  of  the  legacy  did  not  restrict  the  operative  words,  and  that  there- 
fore the  freedmen  take  the  land  as  joint- owners,  so  that  before  the  legacy  vesta,  the 
shares  of  predeceased  freedmen  vest  in  the  survivors,  and  after  the  legacy  vaats  in 
the  heirs  of  deceased  freedmen.     (D.  34,  1,  4,  pr.) 

4  When  to  the  bequest  of  a  class  of  things  the  testator 
adds  either  sub-classes  or  individuals,  generally  the  addition 
is  treated  as  a  superfluity,  and  therefore  not  restrictive.  (D. 
33,  10,  9,  pr.)  But  the  context  may  show  that  the  teaiator 
added  them  restrictively. 

A  testator  bequeathed  a  stocked  farm  {fvmdn  in§irucliu$)  with  the  fnniilart  tad 
slavea.  These  things  are  included  in  a  legacy  of  stocked,  fann  but  Ihif  do  ani 
restrict  the  words  '<  stocked  fann."     (D.  88»  7,  12,  46.) 
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Seia  W9B  appointed  heir,  and  if  she  became  heir,  a  prelegaey  was  given  her  of 
stocked  farma,  with  their  bailiffs  and  Uie  arrears  of  rents  of  ienantfl.  Afterwards  in 
eodiei&i  he  added  that  he  wished  Seia  to  have  the  farms  bequeathed  ''just  as  they 
are  stocked,"  with  implements  of  husbandry,  furniture,  cattle,  bailiffs,  the  arrears  of 
tenants,  and  storehouses.  It  was  clear  when  the  testator  made  the  codiciUi  that  he 
had  forgotten  the  wiU,  and  in  this  case  the  words  *^fundtu  ifutntetui  "  were  held  to 
cover  only  the  classes  of  things  specially  enumerated.    (D.  33,  7,  20,  pr.) 

"  My  villa,  in  the  ttaU  in  which  I  j>099Uted  «<,  wijth  the  furniture,  tables,  slaves, 
both  urban  and  rural,  dwelling  there,  the  wines  that  shall  be  found  there  at  my  death, 
and  10  ourei,"  were  the  object  of  a  legacy.  Although  (ito  ui  ipte  pottedi)  would  be 
equivalent  to  domuM  tnatructo,  the  following  worda  show  what  the  testator  meant,  and 
the  legacy  does  not  include  boojks,  glass  vessels,  or  clothes.     (J).  83,  7,  18,  13.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  a  stocked  farm,  and  to  tha  same  legatee  certain  of  the 
slaves  attached  to  it  by  name.  It  was  considered  that  the  specific  bequest  of  certain 
of  the  slaves  showed,  in  the  first  place,  that  tiie  testator  did  not  think  slaves  were 
included  under  the  designation  "stocked  farm  ; "  in  the  second  place,  that  he  never- 
theless wished  to  give  the  legatee  some  of  the  slaves  attached  to  Idie  farm ;  and  in  the 
third  place,  none  except  those  specially  mentioned.     (D.  38,  7>  18,  11.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  a  l^atee  specifically  two  statues  of  marble,  and  then 
"  aU  his  marble  "  ifimne  manaMr).  There  wsn  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  jurists 
as  to  the  effect  of  this  bequest.  The  view  adopted  by  Xiabeo,  Cascellius,  Pomponius, 
and  Javolenus,  and  in  the  Digest,  is,  that  only  the  two  statues  are  due,  as  the  words 
'*  all  marble  '*  must  be  restricted  to  those  named.  Ofilius  and  Trebatius,  whose  opinion 
was  overruled,  said  that  all  the  marble  sta|^ues«  as  well  m»  those  mentianed,  were 
included  in  the  legacy.     (P.  34,  2,  1,  pr.  ;  D.  32,  100,  1.) 

A  l^atee  was  charged  to  give  food  to  the  testator's  freedmen,  and  afterwards  the 
testator  said,  **  To  you  I  commend  Prothymus,  Pdychronius,  and  Hypatius,  that  they 
may  live  with  you,  and  obtain  food  from  yon."  This  special  commendation  does  not 
take  axvay  the  legacy  of  food  from  the  other  freedjnen,  but  is  simply  a  request  for 
special  xegard  to  those  named.     (D.  34,  1^  5.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  generally  to  his  freedmen  and  freedwomen  food  and  house- 
nyom.  He  bequeathed  10  aurei  to  Basilica,  one  of  his  freedwomen,  to  remain  at  five 
per  eest.  interest  with  two  of  her  freedmen  until  she  was  twenty-five,  meanwhile  the 
interest  to  be  paid  her  Cor  aliment.  Held  that  she  was  not  entitled  to  aliment  under 
tbe  general  bequest  to  the  freedwomen.     (D.  34,  1,  16,  2.) 

A  testator  gave  an  annuity,  during  his  life,  to  Marcus,  a  man  of  learning.  In  his 
wHI  be  chsrged  his  wife  to  see  that  none  of  his  friends  were  in  want^  and,  moreover, 
to  01  ve  80  aurei  to  Marcus.  Conld  Marcus,  as  one  of  the  friends,  claim  the  annuity 
in  a/ldition  to  the  80  aurei  t  Ves,  on  account  of  the  supposed  liberality  of  the  testator 
^o  *  learned  man,  and  the  smallness  of  the  legacy,  which  would  not  have  been  an 
eo  oivalent  for  the  amount.     (D.  33,  1,  19,  1.) 

III.  Ambiguity  arises  when  the  testator  makes  several  dis- 
positions that  cannot  he  carried  out,  each  in  its  integrity. 

AVhere  two  injunctions  of  a  testator  are  irreconcilable, 
Qei'tlier  is  to  be  given  effect  to.  {D.  50,  17,  188.)  If,  however, 
one  of  the  injunctions  is  contained  in  codicilli  of  later  date, 
theL±  one  is  to  be  preferred.  (C.  6,  42,  19;  D.  30,  12,  3.)  But 
n  ^  S'f*  of  freedom,  that  which  favours  manumission,  not  that 
^liich  is  later,  is  preferred.  Thus  if  a  slave  is  ordered  to  be 
re^»    and  afterwards  bequeathed  as  property,  the  bequest  is 

3P 
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void  (D.  31,  14,  pr.),  unless  a  clear  hitention  to  revoke  the  gift 
of  freedom  is  proved.     (D.  40,  4,  10,  1  ;  D.  40,  5,  50.) 

*'  Let  TitiuB,  when  he  can,  be  tutor.**  "  Let  Titiui  be  tutor  if  the  ship  oomes  from 
Asia.*'  These  conditions  were  contained  in  the  same  document  The  latter  condition 
must  be  fulfilled  before  Titios  is  tutor;  i.e.,  not  the  least  oneroiis,  but  the  most 
recently  written  condition^  must  be  fulfilled.     (D.  26,  2,  8,  3.) 

"I  give  and  bequeath  Stichus-  to  Sempronius.  If  Sempronius  shall  notmannmit 
Stichus  within  a  year,  let  the  said  Stichus  be  free."  Here  the  legacy  to  Sem- 
pronius  is  qualified  by  the  subsequent  conditional  gift  of  freedom;  Sempronius,  if  be 
manuinit8  Stichus  within  the  time,,  becomes  patron ;  but  if  he  does  nol^  Stichus  is  free 
under  the  will,  and  the  testator  is  his  patron.     (D.  40,  4|  15.) 

"  Let  Tithasus,  if-'  he  ascends  the  Capitol,  be  heiiv"  "  Let  Titbasus  be  heir." 
The  unconditional  appointment  is  preferred  to  the  conditional^  from  the  anxiety  of  the 
Itoman  law  to  prevent  the  failure  of  wills;     (D.  28,-  5|  tf7.)^ 

1.  AVhen  the  conflict  arises  from  mistake. 

Sempromus  Proculusmade  two  counterpartarof  his  will,  a  usual  custom  to  preserre 
the  will  in  cose  of  one  oopy  being  lost.  In  one  of  the  two-  counterparts  the  amocnt 
of  legacy  written  to  Titiua  was  100  aureif  in  the  other  50.  Proculus  held  liiat  the 
heir  deserved  most  consiueratioo,  and*  that  the  legatee  should  take  only  50.  (D. 
31,  47.) 

2.  When  the  same  tiling-  was  bequeathed  twice-  over  to  the 
same  person,  the  question  was  whether  it  was  intended  as  a 
repetition  of  the  bequest,  or  as  a  double  bequest 

When  the^  same  thing  is  bequeathed  twice  over  in  the  same 
document  from  the  same  heir  to  the  same  legatee,  the  heir  owet$ 
the  thing  only  once.  If  it  is-  not  a  speciBc  thing  that  is 
bequeathed,,  but  a  sum  or  quantity,  the  presumption:  jb  the 
same,  although  it  may  be  rebutted  by  clear  and  oonvincing 
evidence  of  the  testator's  intention,  to  double  the  amount.  (D. 
30,  34,  3.) 

When  the  same  sum  is  bequeathed  in  the  same  will  from 
two  diflFcrent  heirs  to  the  same  legatee,  it  is  held  to  be  due 
separately  from  each^  unless  a  contrary  intention  is  proved 
of  the  testator.     (D.  31,  44,  I.} 

When  a  legacy  i&  given  by  will,  and  the  same  amount  afttr- 
wards  fn)m  the  same  heir  in  codidllv^  the  burden  of  proving  that 
the  testator  did  not  intend  the  second  legacy  to  be  additioBal 
falls  on  the  heir,  not  on  tlie  legatee..    (D.  22,  3^12.).- 

When  the  same  thing  is  given  in  the  same  will  to  the  sam^ 
legatee,  but  from  two  different  heirs,  one  must  give  the  thing. 
and  the  other  its  value..  (D.  30,.  53^2.)  But  when  a  farm,  part 
of  a  do8,  was  bequeathed  specifically,  and  afterwards  generally 
the  do8  to  a  Avife,  it  was  held  that  the  farm  was  di;e  only  onetf. 
^w>f  twice.     (D.  33,  4,  1,  14.) 
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When  different  amonnts  are  bequeathed  by  the  same  or 
different  instruments  to  the  same  legatee,  the  nature  of  the 
legacy  is  to  be  considered  in  determining  whether  the  second 
is  in  addition  to  or  in  derogation  from  the  first. 

A  tastator  freed  certein  ilaves  by  will,  and  bequeathed  thexa.  10  aurei  a  month  for 
mainteiuuice.  Afterwards  he  bequeathed  to  all  hia  freedmen  7  aurei  a  month  for 
maintenance,  and  10  aurei  a  year  for  clothes.  It  waa  held  that  the  second  legacy 
rescinded  the  first.     (D.  34^  1,  IS,  pr.) 

Paula  appointed  Callinicus  one  of  her  heira,  and  bequeathed  10  aurei  to  his  daughter 
Jubentiana  on:  her  marriage.  In  codiciUi  she  bequeathed  to  Callinicufl  lt)0  aurei,  with- 
out saying  hoeampliu*.  Both  legacies,  it  was  held,  were  due,. particularly  aa  nothing 
left  to  his  daughter  by  the  codidUi,     (D.  32,.  27>.pr. ). 


3w  When  the  ownership  of  a.  thiag  is  beq^ueatlied,  and  the^ 
usufruct  of  it. 

A  farm  is  bequeathed  teTitius,  and  by  the  same  ttotator  the  usufruct  of  it.  D 
the  legatee  chooses  the  ownership,  the  usufruct  is  included  ;  if  he  chooses  the  usufruct,, 
he  does  not  get  the  ownership.     (D.  83,  2,  10. ) 

A  fkrm  is  bequeathed  to  Titiu8,.and  the  usufruct  of  it  to*  Gains.  The  correct 
interpretation  of  this  is,.that  during  their  lives  Titius  and  Gains  have  the  usufruct 
jointly ;  after  the  death  of  Gaius,  Titius  or  his  heir  is  owner.     (D.  33,  2, 19.)- 

4^  A  beqiiest  may  be  made  to  two  persons  of  things  by  clasa 
namea,  which  to  a  certain  extent  may  cover  the  same  ground. 

**  1  give  and  bequeath  tO'  Titia  my  weavers,  except  those  I  have  bequeathed  to* 
another  by  this  will  To  Plotia  I  bequeath  all  the  slaves  bom  in  my  house,  except 
tiiose  I  have  bequeathed  to  another.*'  Some  of  the  slaves  answered  the  description  of 
both  classes  ;  they  were  weavers,  and  also  bom  in  testator's  family.  These  must  be 
equally  divided  betweenTitia  and  Plotia..    (P.  30,  36,  pr. ;  D;  32,  99,  5. 

To  Titius  "clutbes"  are  bequeathed,  to  Titia  *' women's  olothe&*'  Titius  geta- 
clothes  after  deducting  women's  clothes.     (D.  34,  2,1,  pr.) 

To  Titiua-  a  legacy  of  provision  is  given ;  to  Gaius,  of  wine.-  Titiua  gets  the 
provision  left  by  testator^^less  the  wine;    (D;  33,  6,  2,  pr.)- 

Siichus  is  manumitted  by  will,,  receiving  his  peeulium  (which  iiidudes  a  female 
:riave)'  as  a^  legacy.  The  testator  bequeaths  all  his  female  slaves  to  his  wife.  Held 
that  this  did  not  include  the  slave  contained  in  the  peetdiumf  and  it  waa  immaterial, 
which  legacy  vnm  first  mentioned.     (D.  33,'  8,  16.)- 

Stiofaus  is  manumitted  by  will,  receiving  his  peeulium  as  a  legacy*     His  peeuliunk 
includes,  inter  aHa-t  Pamphilus.     Pamphilua  is  manumitted  by  will.     Held  that  the 
^ft  of  freedom  should  be  preferred  to  the  legacy  of  peeulium,     (D.  40,  4,.  10,  pr.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  all  his  freedmen  their  wives  and  children^  except  those 

Ixe  desired  to  belong  to  his  wife,  or  bequeathed  to  her  individuallyt     He  afterwards 

l^equeathed  to  his  wife  certain  lands  with  everything  on  them^  and  slaves  both  rural 

SM^x^d  urban,  and  stewards  {aetore»i,  excepting  only  those  manumitted  by  him.     Eros 

^».xad  Stiohus  managed  that  property  to  the  time  of  testator's  death  (as  adores).     They 

'^^mre  children  of  0ama,-who  was  manumitted  by  the  testator.     Do  Eros  and  Stichus 

^J^erefore  gO'to-  the  testator's  wife  imder  the  description  of  actoretf. or  to*Dama  under 

description  of  Uieir  ohildren  1     From  a  regard  to  natural  affection,  it  was  held  that 

and  Stichus  should  be  given  to  Dama.     (D»  32,  41,  2.) 
A  testatrix  manumitted  Felicissimus  and  Felicissima,  bequeathing  to  them  the 
ji^^s'nd'Ui  Qarffilianua,    She  bequeathed  to  her  son  Titius  all  that  she  had  got  from  his 
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father  and  uncle.  She  got  the  Fundus  OargQiantu  from  his  father.  Coaki  Ti-  > 
daim  it,  or  part  of  it?  Seeing  that  nothing  was  left  the  two  maniuidtted  *^-^di 
except  this  farm,  it  was  held  that  the  general  words  of  the  l^acy  to  Thioi  gkH  1.: 
deprive  them  of  the  farm  specifically  bequeathed  to  them.     (D.  32,  41,  3.) 

A  testator,  inter  alia,  manomitted  his  stewards,  and  bequeathed  ihiar  feevitr^ : 
them  ;  to  certain  of  his  freedmen  he  gave  legacies,  and  to  all  a  bequest  of  fo(.«i  &: 
raiment.     After  the  will  a  daughter  was  bom  him,  and  in  eodieUU  he  required  H  *..: 
legacies  to  abate  to  the  extent  of  a  third  in  favour  of  his  daughter  PetiiA.    It  vit 
held  that  the  bequest  of  food  and  raiment  did  not  abate,  as  presmuably  it  vm  i 
beyond  what  was  required,  and  therefore  could  not  suffer  abatemenL      (D.  u 
h  18»  3.) 
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LAW    OF    PROCEDURE. 


The  history  of  Roman  Civil  Procedure  presents  a  xery  striking 
picture  of  the  extremely  slow  growth  of  Civil  Jurisdiction.  In 
modern  times,  the  right  of  the  State  to  obedience  is  in  theory 
unqualified ;  its  absolute  sovereignty  is  recognised  as  a  moral 
and  political  axiom.  But  this  authority,  so  familiar  to  us  that 
we  no  more  feel  inconvenience  from  its  pressure  than  we  do 
from  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  would  have  xeceived  but 
scant  recognition  from  the  men  that  laid  the  foundations  of 
Roman  gTeatness.  At  the  time  of  the  XII  Tables,  the  State  did 
not  as  yet  claim  to  decide  civil  disputes,  although  it  sanctioned 
the  use  of  force  to  bring  an  alleged  wrongdoer  before  the 
tribunals.  At  an  earlier  period,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
peculiarities  of  the  oldest  form  of  legal  procedure — the  sacra- 
mentum — even  this  Umited  authority  was  denied.  The  earliest 
type  of  judicial  proceedings  is  a  mock  combat  follawed  by  a 
reference  to  arbitration.  The  first  judges  were  simply  arbitra- 
tors. Civil  jurisdiction  sprang  out  of  arbitration.  The  coercive 
authority  of  the  State  garew  out  of  the  voluntary  submission  of 
the  subject.  That  is  the  keynote  to  the  history  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure in  Rome.  The  development  of  this  theme  occupies  the 
greater  portion  of  the  present  Book. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  A  CIVIL  ACTION. 

I>ART  I.— THE  SUMMONS.     {In  Jus  Vocatio.) 

The  first  step  to  be  t^ken  by  an  aggrieved  party,  is  to  bring 
the  person  of  whose  conduct  he  complains  before  a  court  of 
justice.  Looking  at  this  subject  historically,  three  epochs  are 
to  be  distinguished  : — 
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First,  the  Law  of  the  XII  Tables.  At  this  time  the  sara- 
mons  is  a  private  act  of  the  complaiDant,  and  disobedience  to 
the  summons  is  not  an  offence  against  the  lavr.  The  whole 
length  that  the  XII  Tables  go  to  is  to  legalise  the  exercise  of 
force  bj  a  complainant  to  drag  an  unwilling  defendant  before 
the  court. 

Second,  The  Edicts  of  the  Prastors^  The  sammonB  is  stiL 
a  private  act  of  the  complafnant,  bnt  disob^ience  is  made  a 
wrong,  and  the  principle  is  now  establislied  that  it  is  the  dutr 
of  a  citizen  to  be  ready  to  answer  in  the  courts  of  jastic^  aziv 
complaint  brought  against  him. 

Third,  The  Imperial  Constitutions.  The  sun»mons  is  issued 
on  the  application  o{  a  complainant,  by  officers  of  a  court  o: 
justice.  This  change  was  also  made  the  means  of  giving*  natiee 
to  the  person  sued  of  the  wrong  alleged  to  be  done  hy 


First — Summons  according  to  the  XII  Tables: 

The  first  of  the  XII  Tables  contains  the  provisions  already 
enumerated.    (See  p.  17.) 

This  mode  of  summons  continued  down  to  the  golden  age  of 
literature  and  the  classical  age  of  jurisprudence,  and  vre  find  in 
Plautus,  Terence,  and  Horace  examples  of  the  formal  sum- 
mons— te  in  ju9  vocOj  ambula  in  jua^  in  jus  ecunuSy  sequere  od 
tribunal. 

Apparently,  by  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables,  the  defendant,  if 
he  were  the  stronger,  or  bad  friends  to  help  him,  could  resist 
arrest  without  exposing  himself  to  any  punishment.  Moreover, 
force  could  be  lawfully  employed  only  when  witnesses  were 
called  to  testify  to  the  refusal  of  the  defendant  to  obey  the 
summons. 

A  person  on  being  summoned  could  avoid  an  immediate 
resort  to  the  court  by  giving  bail  for  his  appearance.  The 
bail  was  called  vindexy  and  by  taking  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  defendant,  released  him  from  arrest 

"  For  one  of  the  better  classes  {adsidui),  let  a  roan  of  the 
better  classes  be  a  viudex ;  for  a  citizen  that  is  a  mere  workman 
{proletarius),  anyone  that  aviII."  Cicero  says  adsiduus  means  a 
wealthy  man  fCic.  Top.  2.  10) ;  but  it  is  thought  by  some  tliat 
adsiduus  means  a  person  that  had  land,  and  proletariua  a  inan 
that  had  no  land  of  his  own. 
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Second — Edicts  of  Prastor. 

The  PraBtor  left  the  mode  of  summons  as  regulated  by  the 
XII  Tables,  but  introduced  the  following  important  changes  : — 
I.  He  n>ade  it  an  o£fence  for  a  person  duly  summoned  to 
refuse  to  obey^  (D.  2,  5^  2,  1.)  A  person  summoned  was  not 
allowed  to  refuse  on  th«  ground  that  the  court  to  which  he 
was  summoned  had  no  jurisdiction.  That  was  a  plea  that 
could  be  listened  to  only  before  the  court  itself.  (D.  2,  5,  2  ; 
D.  5,  1,  5.) 

IL  He  made  it  an  offence  to  rescue  a  person  summoned,  or 
in  any  manner  to  cause  his  escape  (D.  2,  7,  4,  2),  or  even  to 
cause  such  delay  that  the  complainant  lost  his  action  by  pre- 
scription. (D.  2,  7,  4y  pr.)  A  mere  attempt,  however,  at 
rescue,  if  unsuccessful,  did  not  entail  a  penalty.  (D.  2,  7,  5,  2.) 
The  amount  of  the  penalty  was  the  value  of  plaintiff's  claim, 
as  estimated  by  himself  (D.  2,  7,  5,  1),  and  payment  of  the 
penalty  still  left  defendant  exposed  to  the  original  claim. 
(D.2,7,e.) 

III.  In  place  of  the  vindex,  the  practice  under  the  PrsBtorian 
jurisdiction  was  to  have  a  cavJtio  judicio  sistL     This  was  either 
the  giving  of  a  surety  (Jid€Ju88or)j  or  if  the  complainant  was 
satisfied  therewith,  a  mere  promise  of  the  defendant  to  appear 
by  stipulation.     What  was  the  difference  between  the  vindex 
and  the  fidejussor  f    We  can  scarcely  answer  as  to  the  degree 
of  liability  of  each,  but  probably  the  vindex  was  hampered  by 
restrictions  and  liabilities  that  made  the  introduction  of  simple 
sureties  an  improvement.     In  one  respect  we  note  a  difference. 
The  Preetor  ignored  the  distinction  set  up  by  the  XII  Tables 
between  adsidui  and  jproletarii^  and  required  any  person  to  be 
accepted  as  a  surety  who  had  means  to  answer  the  defendant's 
default..    (D-  2,  6, 1.)    An  exception  was  allowed  by  the  PrsBtor, 
in  the  case  of  persons  connected  closely  together  {necessarii). 
Thus  a  frecdman  that  sumTnoned  a  patron,  \hQ   children  or 
parents  of  a  patron,  or  a  freeman   that   summoned  his  own 
ohildren,  or  wife^  or  daughter-in-law^  must  accept  any  surety 
tliat  offered  himself.     (D.  2,  8^  2^  2.)     The  surety,  in  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  defendant  to  appear  on  the  day  named  before 
f  lie  magistrate,  without  good  excuse  (D.  2,  11,  5  ;  D.  2,  il,  2, 1 ; 
D.  2,  11,  4,  2),  must  pay  the  value  of  the  claim  in  dispute,  even 
Avlien  it  is  a  penalty  of  two,  three,  or  four  fold  (D,  2,  5,  3),  un- 
l^BB  he  has  promised  only  for  a  particular  sum.     (D.  2, 8,  2,  5.) 
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Anyone  that  by  himeelf  or  his  agents  interfered  to  prevent 
a  defendant  appearing  in  court  on  the  day  agreed  upon  (I).  2. 
8,  8),  was  liable  to  an  action  for  damages.  (D.  2, 10, 1,  pr.)  Tlie 
measure  of  damages  is  the  loss  sustained  in  consequence  of  the 
non-appearance  of  defendant,  which  might  be  the  whole  value 
of  the  suit,  if  it  were  lost  by  lapse  of  tima  »(0.  2,  10,  3.)  An 
example  of  the  acts  so  punishable  was,  if  a  person  spoke  ao 
unlucky  word,  and  so  detevred  the  defendant  ^from  appeariog, 
even  although  ihe  blame  might  seem  to  »rest  rather  on  tie 
defendant's  own  superstition.     (D.  2,  10,  I,  2  ) 

lY.  The  Preator  enabled  a  complainant  to  get  justice  when 
the  defendant  kept  out  of  the  wayto  avbid  a  summons.  There 
were  apparently  two  reasons  why  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables,  or 
rather  the  primitive  law  of  Rome,  did  not  provide  a  remedy  f' 
this  case.  In  the  first  place,  the  attitude  of  the  law  was  to 
recognise  no  litigants  until  they  were  actually  in  the  presence 
and  invoked  the  interference  of  a  magistrate.  The  utmost 
length  the  law  Avent  was  simply  not  to  punish  force,  when  it 
was  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  XII  Tables, -for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  a  wrongdoer  into  court.  But,  in  the  second  plac^, 
it  was  a  characteristic  of  early  Roman  procedure,  that  the 
tribunals  did  not  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  anyone's  property,  but 
only  of  th^ir  person.  Whatever  the  exact  import  of  this  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  by  the  original  law  of  Rome 
no  magistrate  gave  .execution  against  a  man's  property,  but 
only  against  his  person.  The  exception  (pigiwns  capio)  proves 
the  rule.  But  if  a  wrongdoer  kept  out  of  the  way  of  his  adre^ 
sary,  the  only  remedy  open  to  him  was  to  seize  the  defendant'^ 
property,  since  he  could  not  get  at  His  person. 

It  was  the  Praetor  that  introduced  execution  againet  propertv. 
He  inserted  in  his  edict  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  if  a  defendant 
concealed  himself  to  evade  a  summons  {latitare  /raudationis 
(misa)y  he  would  order  his  goods  to  (be  seized  and  sold.  ^D.  4i, 
4,  7,  1 ;  D.  42,  4,  7,  13.)  The  concealment  must  be  for  ^ome 
time.     (D.  42,  4,  7,  8.) 

V.  Last  of  .all,  the  edicts  of  the  Praetor  ^ecify  the  cases 
where  a  summons  could  not  be  served. 

1.  Persons  that  cannot.be  summoned. 

(i.)  Lastly,  we  must  know  that  he  that  •summons  another  to  court  can 
carry  through  the  affair  by  force,  and  drag  thither  him  that  has  been 
summoned.  By  the  Praetor's  edict,  therefore,  the  persons  to  whom  deference 
is  due  (ascendants,  for  instance,  a  patron,  and  a  patron^s  descendants  or 
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ascendants)  one  may  not  lawfully  summon  to  court  without  the  Praetor's 
leave.    Against  him  that  acts  contrary  to  this  there  is  a  -fixed  penalty.     (G. 

4,  183) 

In  beginnmg  any  action,  the  first  step  proceeds  from  that  part  of  the  edict 

in  which  the  Praetor  treats  of  the  summons  te<  court.  The  first  thing,  indeed, 
is  to  summon  your  adversary  to  court,  before  the  magistrate  in  other  words 
that  is,  to  lay  down  the  law  \jus  dicere).  In, that  part  of  the  edict  the  Praetor 
pays  such  honour  to  ascendants  and  patrons,  as  also  to  patrons'  and  patron- 
esses' ascendants  and  descendants,  that  their  descendants  and  freedmen 
cannot  lawfully  summon  them  to  court,  unless  they  have  first  asked  and 
obtained  leave  from  the  Praetor  himself.  If  without  this  any -one  takes  out 
a  summons,  the  Praetor  has  fixed  the  penalty  .to  be  inflicted  upon  him  at  30 
solidL    (J.  4,  16,  3.) 

(2.)  No  magistrate  having  the'trnpmt^m -could  be  summoned. 
(D.  2,  4,  2.)  So  neither  they  nor  their  dependants  nor  freed- 
men could  sue  oncontracte  ;  but  in  the  case  of  delicts,  they  were 
allowed  to  sue  up  to  the  ito  contestation  but  no  further.  (D.  1, 
18, 16.) 

•(3.)  Women  could  be  stmiraoned,  l)ut  no  force  could  be  used 
to  compel  them  to  go  into  court     (C.  1,  18,  1.) 

2.  No  man  -can  be  summoned  while  inside  his  house;  but  if 
he  allows  the  complainant  to  enter,  or  shows  himself  so  as  to  be 
seen  from  the  public  street,  he  may  be  summoned,;  but  in  no 
case  can  the  complainant  drag  him  out  of  his  own  house.  (D. 
2,  4,  19  ;  D.  2,  4,  2a ;  D.  60,  17,  103.)  Cicero  thusiexpresses 
the  Roman  feeling  on  the  subject :— ^*  What  is  there  more 
hallowed,  what  more  fortified  by  every  sense  of  duty,ithan  each 
citizen's  home!  Here  are  his  altars,  here  his  hearths,  here  his 
household  gods;  here  his  sacred  things,  his  worships,  his  cere- 
monies are  all  contained.  This  refuge  is  so  hallowed  by  all,  that 
to  force  away  any  man  thence  is  impious."   (Cic.  Pro.  Domo.  41.) 

3.  A  priest  in  the  act  of  worship,  a  bridegroom  during  the 
performance  of  marriage,  a  judex  hearing  a  cause,  a  person 
pleading  before  a  Praetor,  one  pei-fonning  funeral-rites  for 
a  parent  (D.  2,  4,  2),  or  following  a  dead  body  (D.  2,  4,  &),  or 
whose  presence  is  required  in  a  Court  of  Justice  (D.  2,  4,  4), 
cannot  be  Bummoned. 

Third — ^^The  Summons  under  {he  Imperkil  Conefitutione. 

When  the  Praetor  made  a  neglect,  or  refusal  "to  obey  a  sum- 
mons an  actionable  wrong,  there  was  bo  longer  any  necessity 
to  drag  a  defendant  by  the  seek  {ohtorio  aolio).  Still  the  sum- 
mons remained  a  private  act  of  the  aggrieved  person.  It  would 
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appear  that  the  further  development  of  procedure  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  public  Bummonfi  took  place  by  the  following  steps : — 
The  ancient  practice  of  oral  summons,  followed  by  the  acceptance 
of  a  vindexy  seems  to  have  given  way  in  favour  of  a  mode  that 
may  be  described  as  a  reciprocal  promise  of  twa  persons  having 
a  dispute,  with  or  without  sureties,  to  appear  on  a  given  day 
before  a  magistrate.  This  was  called  ^adimonium.  The  terms 
vades  and  suhvades  are  said  to  have  been  contained  in  the  XII 
Tables,  and  they  have  been  interpreted  thus  :  wides^  the  sureties 
given  by  defendants  ;  subvades^  the  corresponding  sureties  given 
by  complainants ;  for  obviously  it  was  the  interest  of  the  de- 
fendant to  compel  the  complainant  to  appear,  lest  he  should 
lose  his  time  by  going  to  the  court.  Gaius  describes  vadimonia 
as  the  means  of  securing  the  reappearance  of  parties  in  court 
after  their  first  appearance ;  and  it  is  pos»ble  that  the  fairness 
of  a  plan  that  provided  for  the  appearance  of  both  parties  led 
to  its  use  in  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  summons,  and  to  the 
disuse  of  the  one-sided  course  of  giving  a  vindex.  At  all  events, 
by  the  end  of  the  Republic,  vadimonia  seem  to  have  been  a 
regular  way  of  beginning  a  civil  suit^ 

From  a  somewhat  obscure  passage  in  Aurel  Victor,  (de 
Caesar,  IG)  we  may  gather  that  the  old  vadimonia  were  abol- 
ished by  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  a  new  system  {denuntlandat 
litis)  introduced.  This  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  simplicity. 
The  complainant  simply  gave  notice  of  his  demand  to  the 
defendant,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  appearance.  Probably  the 
non-appearance  of  the  complainant  made  a  forfeiture  of  the 
claim,  and  the  non-appearance  of  defendant  doubtless  entailed 
some  penalty. 

Coustantine  (a.d.  322)  required  the  denwntiatio  litis  to  take 
place  before  a  judge  (C.  Th.  2^4,  2),  and  notice  of  the  demand 
was  sent  to  the  defendant  by  a  public  officer.  (C.  TL  2^  4^  4.) 
A  defendant  wilfully  diisobeying  the  summons  could  be  fined. 
The  denuntiaiio  litis  was  probably  a  very  formal  proceeding, 
and  like  all  such,  liable  to  miscarry.  It  disappeared  before  the 
practice,  which  was  fully  established  by  the  time  of  Justinian, 
of  a  written  summons  {Libellus  Conventionis). 

If  a  passage  in  a  constitution  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
(C.  2,  2,  4)  has  not  been  altered  by  Trebonian,  in  accordance 
with  a  practice  not  unusual  with  himr,  the  written  snmmona 
{libellus  conventionis)  was  already  known  in  their  day.  Ap- 
parently the  summons  contained  a  precise  statement  of  the 
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demand  of  the  complainant,  signed  by  himself,  and  requiring  an 
answer  in  five  days.  (Vet.  cujusd.  Jur.  Consult.  6,  2.)  The 
period  afterwards  was  ten  days,  extended  by  Justinian  to 
twenty.  (Nov.  53,  3,  1.)  Justinian  ordered  that  the  complain- 
ant, if  his  claim  were  substantially  just,  should  not  be  defeated 
because  it  varied  from  the  grounds  set  forth  in  the  summons. 
(C.  7,  40,  3.)  The  officers  that  served  the  summons  were  paid 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  demand. 

An  action  for  thrice  the  amount  lies  when  a  man  has  inserted  a  greater 
amount  than  the  true  one  in  the  writ  of  summons,  so  that  on  this  ground  the 
viatores — that  is,  those  that  carry  out  the  suits — exacted  a  larger  sum  on 
account  of  their  customary  doles  {Sportulce),  Then  for  all  the  loss  the 
defendant  has  suffered  by  reason  of  tliem  he  will  obtain  thrice  as  much  from 
the  plaintiff;  only  the  thrice  as  much  includes  the  simple  loss  he  has  suffered. 
This  was  brought  in  by  a  constitution  of  ours  that  shines  brightly  in  our 
Code ;  from  which  it  is  far  from  doubtful  that  an  actio  condictiUa  under  the 
statute  will  flow.     (J.  4,  6,  24.) 

This  is  the  eondietio  ex  Uge  which  could  be  brought  to  enforce  any  statutory  pro- 
hibition or  order. 

Justinian  empowered  the  jud^eto  refuse  the  summons  unless 
the  complainant  gave  security  to  prosecute  the  suit,  or  to  pay 
one-tenth  of  the  demand  as  costs  to  the  defendant.  (Nov.  112, 
2.)  Another  enactment  required  complainants  that  have  taken 
out  a  summons  to  proceed  within  two  months,  or  pay  double 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  defendants  in  consequence  of  the 
delay.  Thns  the  summons  advanced  from  the  rude  form  of  a 
legalised  use  of  force,  through  varioue  intermediate  stages, 
in  which  Praetors,  Jurisconsults,  and  Emperors  took  part,  until 
at  length,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  became  an  act  of  public 
authority,  and  gave  the  defendant  formal  notice  of  the  claim 
made  against  hinu 


PART  IL— FROM  APPEARANCE  TILL  JUDGMENT. 


First  Period— COMPULSORY  REFERENCE  TO 

ARBITRATION. 

FiasT— PROCEEDINGS  IN  JURE. 

A.  Leqis  a  ctiones. 


The  oldest  form  of  civil  procedure  in  Rome — ihe  legis  actio 
sacramenti — professes  to  be  a  voluntary  arbitration.  It  w^as 
riot  really  voluntary ;  for  if  it  were  so,  there  could  be  no  civil 
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jurisdiction ;  but  tliere  cau  be  little  doubt  that  what  it  was  in 
later  times  in  form,  it  was  in  earlier  times  in  substance.  The 
authority  of  the  State  in  civil  matters  was  first  established 
when  a  defendant  was  not  allowed  to  refuse  arbitration  ;  in 
other  words,  when  the  reference  to-  arbitration  was  made  com- 
pulsory. Such  indeed  appears  to  be  the  true  character  of  the 
famous  distinction  in  Rbman  civil  procedure  that  existed 
throughout  the  most  important  period  of  legal  history  and 
coloured  the  whole  law — that,  namely,  between  proceedings  in 
jure  and  proceedings  in  jxtdicio.  With  few  exceptione  (see 
"TraiiBitiou  to  Cognitiones  ExUaordinaiiae" }4  until  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  the  determination  of  a  civil  dispute  involved  two 
stages — ioHhe-  first  (*in  jure),  the  Pmtor  on  other  magistrate- 
appointed  an  arbitrator,  prescribing  with  more  or  lesa  rigidity 
the  ques^pn  upon  which  he  was  to  pronounce  a  decision  ;  and 
in  the  siEBSond  (in  judicio),  the  arbitration  itself  took  place 
before  ajj  arbitrator  (judex),  This  division  of  labour,  which 
some  tnodern  writers  have  shown  a  disposition  to  exalt  as  a 
highly  scientific  arrangement,  but  which  may  lie  viewed 
rather  as  an  imperfect  and  inchoate  form  of  civil  procedure^ 
lasted  until  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  who  made  the  immense 
change  of  committing  the  trial  of  civil  causes  to  State-paid 
lawyers.  This  step  was  in  harmony  with  the  whole  course  of 
development  of  Roman  civil  procedure  ;  it  w-as  one  of  the 
steps  by  which  the  State  assumed  to  itself  the  exclusiv-e  oontrul 
from  first  to  last  of  civil  causes*. 

The  proceedings  tn yi/w  passed  through  two  stages:  in  the 
earlier,  the  reference  to  arbitration  was  ORAL;  in  the  latter, 
WRITTEN.  To  the  first  stage  belong  the  hf^if  aetiones ;:  to  the 
second,,  the  formulae.  The  interest  of  the  first  is  purely 
historical ;  the  interest  of  the  second  is  mor-e  practical :  to  the 
formula  must  be  traced  the  shape  and  peculiarities*  of  muck  of 
Roman  law.  The  phrase  ^ legis  actio**  ha»  given  rise  to  much 
comment,  for  it  is  employed  by  Gains  to  designate  not  merely 
proceedings  that  may  strictly  be  called  "  actions,"  but  ppooeed- 
ings  to  enforce  judgments  (per  manus  injeoUonem),  and  even  pro- 
ceedings of  the  nature  of  a  wholly  extrajudicial  remedy  (pt^* 
noris  eapio). 

The  actions  the  ancients  had  in  use  were-  oalled  le^'s  actioneT,  either 

because  they  were  laid  down  by  statutes,  since  the   Prsetor's  edicts,  by 

which  many  actions  were  brought  in  they  had  not  yet  in  use,  or  because 

^v  were  suited  to  the  words  o£  the  actual  statutes,  and  wer&  therefon 
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observed  as  unchangeable  equally  with  statutes.  Hence,  when  a  man 
brought  an  action  for  his  vines  that  had  been  cut  down  in  such  a  way  that 
he  named  them  vines,  the  answer  was  that  he  had  lost  his  case,  for  he  ought 
to  have  named  them  trees;  because  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables,  under 
which  an  action  for  vines  that  had  been  cut  down  was  open  to  him,  spoke 
generally  of  trees  that  had  been  cut  down^    (G.  4,.  1 1 .) 

Of  the  legis  actio  there  were  five  forms, — Sacramento  (by  wager)  per 
judicis  postulationem  (by  demanding  2l  judex\  per  condictionem  (by  formal 
notice),  per  tnanus  injectionem  (by  laying  hands  on  a  man),  and  per  pignoris 
capionem  (by  taking  a' pledge).     (G.  4,  12:) 

But  all  these  legis^  actiones  by  degrees  grew  hateful.  For  the  excessive 
subtlety  of  the  ancients  who-  then  established  the  laws  brought  things  to 
such  a  pass,  that  a  man  that  made  even4he  most  trifling  mistake  would  lose 
his  suit.  By  the/^jr  ^r^////«,- therefore,  and  the  leges  Juliae^  these  legis 
actiones  were  taken  away,,  and  a-  change  effected  so  that  we  should  carry  on 
our  suits  by  regularly- framed  words,  that  is,  hy /ortnulae.     (G.  4, 30.)     (P.  39.) 

In  two  cases  only  was  iegis  actio  allowed — in  the  cases  of  threatened 
damage  {damnum  infcctitm)  and  of  a  trial  before  the  Ccntumviri.  Accordingly, 
even  to  this  day,  when  a  trial  is  to  be  before  the  Ceniumviri^  the  proceed- 
ings begin  with  (he  iegis  actio,  called  sacranunium,  before  the  Prater  Urbanus 
(City  Praeter)  or  Peregrinus.  But  as  for  threatened  damage,  no  one  wishes 
to  proceed  by  a  legis  actio,  but  rather  binds  his  adversary  by  a  stipulation, 
as  is  set  forth  in  the  edict ;  and  thus  has  a^  more  advanta<;;cous  and  fuller 
right  than,  by  pigfioris.  capio^   (G.  4J  31).^ 

Actio  Sacramenti 

The  proceedings  m  the  Sacramentum  took  place  before  the 
Preetor,  There  remain 8  a  ti'adition  that  tlie  legis  actiones  were 
celebrated  in  the  presence  of  the  Pontiffs  {collegium  Pontificum) 
(D.  1,2,  2,  6).;  but  within  the  historio  period  the  iuitialion  of 
actions  belonged  to  the  secular  tribunalv.first  of  the  Consuls,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Prtetors.  Festus  informs  us-  that  the  word 
signifies  the  money  staked  as  a  wager,,  which  was  the  cardinal 
feature  of  the  proceedings ;  and  he  adds  that  the  stakes  for- 
feited were  required  and  used  for  the  bronze  of  the  vessels  em- 
ployed in  saei^d  rite8» 

The  actio  sacrantenti^2LS  general^  for  in  all  cases  for  which  no  other  action 
was  provided  by  statute,  an  action  sacramentuvf2LS  brought^.  The  action  was 
as  dangerous  on  account  of  an  untrue  oath,  as  at  this  time  is  the  action  for  a 
fixed  sum  of  money  lent  because  of  the  sponsio  (undertaking),  in  which  the  de- 
fendant runs  a  risk  if  he  rashly  denies  it,  and  because  of  the  answering  stipu- 
lation {restipulatio),  in  which  the  plaintiff  runs  a  risk  if  what  he  demands  is 
not  due..  The  man  that  was  beaten  made  good  the  amount  of  the  sacramen- 
iumhy  way  of  a- penalty.  It^went  to  theState,.and  securities  on  that  account 
were  given  tO'the  Praetor*;  not  as-now,  when  the  penalty  of  the  sponsio  and 
answering  stipulation  goes  as  gain  to-  the  party  that  wins.     (G.  4,  1 3.) 

The  penalty  was  either  ^ixy  asses  or  five  hundred  ;  the  latter  in  the  case  of 
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things  worth  a  thousand  asses  or  more,  the  former  in  the  case  of  those  won}i 
less,  when  the  action  was  brought  scurcumnto.  So  the  statute  of  the  XII 
Tables  provided.  But  if  a  man's  freedom  was  in  dispute,  although  as  a 
slave  he  would  be  most  valuable,  yet  the  amount  to  be  wagered  was  tssti 
at  fifty  asses y  a  provision  of  the  same  statute  to  favour  the  coining  fomrdai 
persons  to  claim  his  freedouL    «    •    (G.  4«  I4-) 

I.  Proceedings  when  the  dispute  was  concerning  the  owner- 
ship of  a  moveableu 

If  the  action  was  for  a  thing,  then  moveables  and  noving  (tings,  if  onl; 
they  were  such  that  they  could  be  brought  or  led  into  Court,  were  claimed  ia 
Court  {injure  vindicabantur)  after  this  fashion.  The  claimant  held  a  rod; 
then  he  grasped  the  actual  thing — the  slave,  for  instance — and  said  as  follows: 
— "  This  slave  I  say  Is  mine  ex  jure  Quiritium^  in  accordance  with  th« 
fitting  ground  therefor,  as  I  have  stated  ;  and  so  upon  thee  I  have  laid  this 
wand,"  and  at  the  same  time  laid  the  rod  on  the  slave. '  The  opposing  party 
said  and  did  the  same  in  like  manner.  After  both  had  claimed  him,  the 
Praetor  said,  "  Both  let  go  the  slave ; "  they  let  him  go.  Tlie  one  that  first 
had  claimed  him  then  asked  the  other,  ^  I  demand  that  you  tell  me  on  what 
ground  you  have  claimed  him  ;"*'  and  he  answered,  "  I  fully  told  my  right 
as  I  laid  on  the  wand.**'  Then  the  one  that  first  had  claimed  him  said. 
"  Since  you  have  claimed  him  wrongfully  {injuria),  I  challenge  you  to  wager 
five  hundred  asses; "  and  the  opposing  party  too  said,  **  In  like  mantier  I 
challenge  thee  ; "  or  else  they  named  fifty  asses  as  the  wager.  Next  followcc 
all  the  same  as  in  an  action  against  the  person.  Thereafter  the  Praetor  gas-can 
interim  decision  {vindiciae)  in  favour  of  one  of  them — made  him,  that  is,  the 
possessor  in  the  meantime,  and  ordered  him  .to  give  sureties  to  his  opponent 
\praedes  litis  et  vindiciarum),  for  the  thing,  that  is,  and  its  fruits.  Other 
sureties  also  the  Praetoj*  himself  used  to  receive  from  both  parties  for  the 
sum  wagered,  which  went  to  the  State.  A  rod  they  used  as  if  in  place  of  a 
spear,  a  token  of  lawful  ownership  ;  because  men  used  to  believe  those  things 
specially  theirs  that  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy^  Hence,  in  proceeding 
before  the  Centumviri^  a  spear  is  set  up  in  front.    (G.  4,  16.) 

This  very  vivid  description  of  the  oldest  dvil  procedure  in  Rome  has  been  fcff- 
tunately  preserved  to  us  irem  a  part  of  the  MS.  of  Gaius,  where  much  is  illcgibk 
We  may  recognise  in  the  proceedings  as  thus  depciibed  several  staj^ea,  of  whidi  thm 
are  stated  at  length. 

1.  The  proceedings  begin  with  a  mock  contest,  each  of  the  cltfSmants  Ispn^ 
hold  of  the  object  in  dispute  and  claiming  it.  This  is  known  as  the  eos^rf** 
fMinMM,m  or  vindicatio;  and  the  exercise  of  force  is  called  by  Aulus  Gellius  vii  nnla 
€b  feHucaria. 

%  Summons  to  peace— ^  Both  let  go.** 

3.  Each  challenges  tbe  other  to  stake  a  sum  upon  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 

4.  After  that  the  Prseitor  decides  which  shall  have  the  possession  of  the  dispated 


'  Hunc  ego  hominem  ex  jure  QniritSum  meum  esse  aio  secnndvm  anaai  caossBt 
siout  dixi ;  ecoe  tibi,  vindtctam  imposui    .     .     .    mittite  ambo  hominem    .    • 
Postulo  anne  dicas  qua  ex  causa  vindicaveria.     .    .   Jus  feci  sicut  vindiotMB  imposol 
Quando  tu  injuria  vindicavisti,  D  .»ris  eacramento  te  provoco    .    .     .     9^  cgp  ta 
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property,  pending  the  settlement  of  the  wager  by  reference  to  a,  judex.  The  technical 
phrase  ia  dicere  vindieicu.  Up  to  this  point  there  is  not  strictly  either  plaintiff  or 
defendant ;  there  are  simply  two  persons  quarrelling  ;  but  after  the  Praetor  assigns 
intermediate  possession  to  one  of  them,  that  one  is  practically  made  defendant,  and 
his  rival  is  forced  into  the  position  of  plaintiff.  But  the  person  constituted  possessor 
was  bound  to  give  sureties  for  the  restoration  of  the  object  in  dispute  {lit),  and  also 
for  the  profits  derived  from  it  pending  the  trial  {vindiciae),  in  the  event  of  his  losing 
his  wager.  The  sureties  were  called  praedea,  and  seem  to  have  been  appointed  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prsetor  by  oral  interrogation,  as  in  the  judicial  stipulation.  (Varro, 
Be  Latina  Lingua,  6,  74.)    They  were  called  precedes  litis  et  vindieiarum* 

6.  The  question  referred  to  an  arbitrator  was,  which  litigant  was  right  in  his 
wager,  Sacramentum  esse  justum  vd  injuttum.  It  is  presumed  that  the  successful 
litigant  then  applied  for  the  restoration  of  his  stake,  and  if  he  had  not  possession,  and 
was  refused  possession,  that  the  Prsetor  would  grant  execution,  and  compel  the  pos- 
sessor to  deliver  up  that  which  was  no  longer  his. 

"It  is  impossible,"  says  Sir  Henry  Maine  (Ancient  Law,  p.  376,  4th  edit),  "I 
think,  to  refuse  assent  to  the  suggestion  of  those  who  see  in  it  a  dramatisation  of  the 
origin  of  Justice.  Two  armed  men  are  wrangling  about  some  disputed  property.  The 
Praetor,  vir  pietate  gravis,  happens  to  be  going  by,  and  interposes  to  stop  the  contest. 
The  disputants  state  their  case  to  him,  and  agree  that  he  shall  arbitrate  between 
them,  it  being  arranged  that  the  loser,  besides  resigning  the  subject  of  the  quarrtjl, 
shall  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the  umpire  as  remuneration  for  his  trouble  and  loss  of 
time.  This  interpretation  would  be  less  plausible  than  it  is,  were  it  not  that,  by  a 
surprising  coincidence,  the  ceremony  desciibed  by  Gains  as  the  imperative  course  of 
proceeding  in  a  Legis  Actio  is  substantially  the  same  with  one  of  the  two  subjects 
which  the  god  Hephaestus  is  described  by  Homer  as  moulding  into  the  First  Com- 
partment of  the  Shield  of  Achilles.  In  the  Homeric  trial-scene,  the  dispute,  as  if 
expressly  intended  to  bring  out  the  characteristics  of  primitive  society,  is  not  about 
property,  but  about  the  composition  for  a  homicide.  One  person  asserts  that  he  has 
paid  it,  the  other  that  he  has  never  received  it.  The  point  of  detail,  however,  which 
stamps  the  picture  as  the  counterpart  of  archaic  Roman  practice,  is  the  reward 
designed  for  the  judges.  Two  talents  of  gold  lie  in  the  middle,  to  be  given  to  him 
-who  shall  explain  the  grounds  of  decision  most  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience. 
The  magnitude  of  the  sum,  as  compared  with  the  trifling  amount  of  the  SacramerUufn, 
seems  to  me  indicative  of  the  difference  between  fluctuating  nuage  and  usage  consoli- 
dated into  law.  The  scene  introduced  by  the  poet  as  a  striking  and  characteristic, 
but  still  only  occasional,  feature  of  city  life  in  the  heroic  age,  has  stiffened,  at  the 
opening  of  the  history  of  civil  process  into  the  regular,  ordinary  formalities  of  a  law- 
suit It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  in  the  Legts  Actio  the  remuneration  of  the  judge 
should  he  reduced  to  a  reasonable  sum,  and  that,  instead  of  being  adjudged  to  one  of 
a  number  of  arbitrators  by  popular  acclamation,  it  should  be  paid,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  the  State  which  the  Pi-setor  represents.  But  that  the  incidents  described 
so  vividly  by  Homer,  and  by  Gaius  with  even  more  than  the  usual  crudity  of  technical 
language,  have  substantially  the  same  meaning,  I  cannot  doubt ;  and  in  confirmation 
of  this  view,  it  may  be  added,  that  many  observers  of  the  earliest  judicial  usages  of 
modern  Europe  have  remarked  that  the  fines  inflicted  by  courts  on  offenders  were 
originally  Scteramenta.  The  State  did  not  take  from  the  defendant  a  composition  for 
tuiy  wrong  supposed  to  be  done  to  itself,  but  claimed  a  share  in  the  compensation 
awarded  to  the  plaintiff  simply  as  the  fair  price  of  its  time  and  trouble.  Mr  Kemble 
expressly  assigns  this  character  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  hannum  orfredum,** 

11.  Dispute  as  to  ownership  of  an  immoveable. 
If  a  thing  was  such  that  it  could  not  easily  be  brought  or  led  into  court — 

3Q 
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if,  for  instance,  it  was  a  pillar,  or  a  flock  of  cattle  of  any  kind — some  part  of 
it  was  taken  ;  and  to  that  part,  as  if  it  were  the  whole  that  was  present,  the 
claim  was  made.  Out  of  a  flock,  therefore,  one  sheep  or  one  goat  was  led 
into  court,  or  a  tuft  of  wool  was  taken  from  it  and  brought  into  court  Of  a 
ship  or  a  pillar  some  part  was  broken  off.  In  like  manner,  too,  if  it  was  a 
farm,  or  a  house,  or  an  inheritance  that  was  in  dispute,  some  part  of  it  was 
taken  and  brought  into  court,  and  to  that  part,  just  as  if  it  were  the  whole 
thing  that  was  present,  the  claim  was  made.  From  a  farm,  for  instance, 
a  clod  was  taken ;  from  a  house  a  tile ;  and  if  the  dispute  was  about  an 
inheritance,  then  from  it  equally  a  thing  or  some  part  of  a  thing  was  taken. 

(G.  4,  17.) 

The  idea  of  the  aacramentum  seems  to  be  that  the  arbitration  is  taken  up  00  Uie 
rery  spot  where  the  quarrel  arises.  Hence  either  the  judge  must  be  taken  to  tbe 
land,  or  the  land  to  the  judge.  The  latter  was  done  s3rmbolicaUy,  and  the  |voc«# 
was  technically  called  dedttctio.  The  form  given  by  Gaius  is  fictitious,  but  in  Cioeio 
we  have  an  account  of  a  customary  b^;inning  {deduciio  quae  moribuM  fit),  where  tbe 
parties  go  to  the  land  in  dispute,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  witoeasea,  make  a 
mock  combat.  The  Pretor  in  that  sketch  does  not  accompany  the  disputants,  ba\ 
the  witnesses  go  before  him  to  testify  to  the  initial  steps.  It  is  not  improbable  tfass 
there  was  a  still  earlier  age,  when  the  Prsetor  himself  accompanied  the  parties,  asi 
took  part  in  the  ceremony,  which  was  regarded  am  the  indispenaable  basis  of  kit 
jurisdiction. 

III.  In  actions  in  personam. 

Upon  this  part  Gains  is  a  blank,  and  we  do  not  know  in  what 
manner  the  details  of  the  aacramentum  were  adjusted  to  ckiics 
for  debt  or  damage. 

Actio  perjudicis  posiulaitonem. 

The  passage  where  Gaius  describes  this  action  is  illegible, 
and  the  meaning  of  it  is  purely  conjectural.     When  it  was 
first  introduced  is  unknown,  but  many  infer  from  some  ex- 
pressions in  the  XII  Tables  that  it  existed  at  that  time.    In 
questions  of  disputed  boundaries,  of  partition  of  inheritanctu 
or  of  any  other  joint  property,  it  is  difficult  to  see  by  what 
straining  the  form   of  the  sacramentum  could  have  been  em- 
ployed.   That  proceeding  led  up  to  the  question,  "  Am  I  right  in 
saying   that  such  and  such  is  minet"     But  the  partition  of 
a  joint-estate  could  not  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  so  simple 
a  question.     It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  the  action /"^r 
jiidicis  postulationem  may  have  been  introduced  to  meet  tht^e 
more  complex  cases  of  doubtful  right,  but  in  the  absence  of 
information  by  Gaius,  the  suggestion  must  remain  as  a 
guess. 
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Condictio, 

Condicere  is  to  give  formal  notice  (denuntiare)  in  early  speech.  But  now 
by  an  abuse  of  terms  we  say  that  a  condictio  is  an  action  against  a  person,  in 
which  the  plaintiff  alleges  in  his  statement  of  claim  that  so-and-so  ought  to 
be  given  him.  For  no  formal  notice  on  that  account  is  now  given.  (J.  4, 
6,15.) 

.  .  .  When  they  ought  to  attend  to  have  a  judex  appointed.  For 
condicere  in  early  speech  is  to  give  formal  notice.     (G.  4,  17  A.) 

This  action  was  properly  called  a  condictio;  for  the  plaintiff  gave  formal 
notice  to  his  opponent  to  be  present  to  choose  2i  judex  on  the  thirtieth  day. 
But  now  improperly  we  give  the  name  of  condictio  to  an  action  against  a 
person  in  which  our  statement  of  claim  is  that  so-and-so  ought  to  be  given 
us.  For  no  formal  notice  on  that  account  is  now  given.  This  legis  actio  was 
established  by  the  iex  Si/ia  and  the  /ex  Calpurnia — by  the  lex  Silia  for  a 
determinate  sum  of  money,  by  the  lex  Calpurnia  for  every  determinate  thing. 
Why  this  action  should  be  wanted,  when  we  can  bring  an  action  for  what 
ought  to  be  given  us  sacramento  or  per  judicis  postulationem^  is  much 
questioned.    (G.  4,  i8-2a} 

As  to  the  lex  Silia  and  the  lex  Calpurnia,  see  p.  62. 

The  use  of  the  Condictio  was  a  puzzle  to  Gaius,  .'xnd  it  has  continued  to  perplex 
modem  writers. 

Some  authors  think  that  the  process  by  tacramerUum  took  place  before  the  Pontiffs, 
and  that  condictio  was  the  first  process  allowed  before  a  secular  magistrate.  Others 
suggest  that  it  was  intended  to  relieve  the  centumviri  by  relegating  minor  causes  to  a 
single  judex ;  but,  in  truth,  guesses  of  this  sort  are  of  little  value.  The  views  of  Sir 
Henry  Maine  will  be  found  at  p.  256  of  *'  Early  History  of  Institutions.*'  See  the 
remarks  at  p.  37  of  this  book. 

General  Characteriatics  of  the  System  oi  Legis  Actionea, 

1.  The  proceedings  called  legis  actiones  could  be  conducted 
only  between  Roman  citizens  ;  aliens,  unless  by  special  favour 
(as  some  Latins),  could  neither  sue  nor  be  sued. 

2.  The  parties  could  not  appear  in  the  formalities  of  the  kgis 
actiones  by  agents  or  procurators,  but  must  themselves  perform 
the  ceremonies.  This  is  another  characteristic  of  the  o\d  jus 
civile,  the  refusal  to  allow  one  freeman  to  represent  another  in 
a  legal  transaction. 

In  old  times  [as  long  as  the  le^'s  actiones  were  used]  no  one  could  law- 
fully bring  an  action  on  another's  account,  except  on  behalf  of  the  people  or 
of  freedom,  or  for  a  pupillus.  The  lex  Hostilia^  besides,  allowed  an  action 
for  theft  to  be  brought  on  account  of  persons  that  were  among  the  enemy, 
or  away  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  or  that  were  in  the  tutela 
of  some  person  bringing  the  action.     (J.  4,  10,  pr, ;  G.  4,  82.) 

3.  The  system  was  marked  by  a  rigorous  pedantry,  in  which 
jtbrm  was  everything^  and  substantial  justice  nothing. 
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4.  Again,  once  an  action  was  commenced,  the  claim  was 
extinguished     (G.  4, 108.)     See  posteoy  Litis  Contestatio. 

B.  The  System  op  Formulae 

Transition  from  the  Lbois  Actionss  to  Formulas, 

The  defects  of  the  legis  actiones  were  serious.  In  the  first 
place,  only  a  Roman  citizen  could  take  part  in  them ;  aliens 
dwelling  in  Rome  were  wholly  shut  off.  But  even  for  citizens 
the  system  was  objectionable.  It  required  the  actual  presence 
of  the  parties;  no  attorney  or  agent  was  admitted;  and  the 
slightest  error  in  the  ceremonial  vitiated  the  whole  proceedings. 
As  a  mode  of  civil  procedure,  the  legia  actiones  were  cumbrous, 
troublesome  and  dangerous. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  exact  steps  by  which  the 
Romans  advanced  from  their  first  rude  forms  of  procedure  to 
the  written  formulae  of  the  golden  age  of  Roman  jarisprudence. 
Already  among  the  legis  actiones  themselves  an  advance  may  be 
observed.  The  condictio  is  distinctly  preferable  to  the  actio 
sacramenti.  It  is  simpler,  for  it  begins  at  once  with  reciprocal 
wagers,  and  it  introduces  costs,  for  the  sums  wagered  went  to 
the  party  that  won.  Whether  the  condictio  was  introduced,  as 
the  language  of  Gaius  implies,  by  statute,  or  whether,  as  Sir 
Henry  Maine  states,  it  was  only  regulated  by  the  leges  Silia  and 
Calpumia,  it  was  simpler,  and  better  adapted  to  the  ends  of 
Civil  Procedure,  than  the  sacramentuin. 

But  the  cofidictiOf  nevertheless,  had  all  the  faults  of  a  legis 
actio — the  faults  of  inelasticity  and  fornaalism ;  and  it  required 
the  actual  presence  of  the  parties.  The  further  development  of 
Roman  procedure  was  determined  by  a  cause  whose  influence 
on  other  departments  of  the  law  has  been  already  dwelt  upon. 
The  system  of  formulae  seems  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the 
necessity  the  Prsstors  were  under  of  devising  a  method  of  civfl 
trial  for  aliens  (peregrini).  In  the  legis  actio,  the  peculiar  heritage 
of  the  Quirites,  an  alien  had  no  part  But  the  Romans  were 
under  an  absolute  necessity  of  providing  a  means  of  determining^ 
disputes  in  which  an  alien  was  a  party.  So  numerous,  indeed, 
appear  to  have  been  the  occasions  on  which  aliens  were  con- 
cerned in  civil  cases,  that  the  new  Praetor  appointed  Ra  247 
was  specially  named  Froetor  Peregrinus,  To  an  alien  the  forms  of 
the  legis  actio  were  inapplicable,  but  the  Praetor,  in  modifying: 
the  Roman  procedure  to  adapt  it  to  aliens,  naturally  folloire«i 
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the  eflsential  featnres  of  the  Roman  system.  Thus  he  did  not 
undertake  to  hear  and  decide  causes  himself ;  he  referred  them 
to  arbitrators.  But  these  were  not  the  Boman  judices — ^the 
senators  of  Rome;  they  were  any  persons  upon  whom  the 
parties  agreed,  generally  three  or  five  in  number,  and  called 
recuperatores.  Again,  as  in  the  legis  actioneSy  the  Praetor  elicited 
from  the  parties  the  question  in  controversy  between  them  ;  but 
instead  of  wrapping  this  up  in  the  rigid  forms  of  the  jus  civile^ 
he  was  content  to  make  out  a  plain  written  instruction  to  the 
arbitrators,  informing  them  if  they  found  the  fact  to  be  so-and- 
soy  they  should  order  the  defendant  to  pay  so-and-so.  This 
was  the  essential  character  of  the  formula  in  factum ;  it  con- 
tained no  positive  assertion  of  any  right  in  the  pluintifif,  but 
proceeded  at  once  from  a  recital  of  the  facts  constituting  the 
complaint,  to  give  the  arbitrators  power  to  award  damages. 
By  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  variation  of  the  formula^  it  was 
possible  to  admit  an  agent  or  attorney  either  for  the  plaintiff  or 
the  defendant.  Thus,  '^  If  Dio  has  received  in  deposit  a  golden 
vase  of  Agerius,  and  refuses  to  give  it  up,  let  the  recuperatorea 
order  Dio  to  pay  to  Negidius  the  value  of  the  vase."  By  in- 
troducing the  name  of  the  attorney  Negidius,  Agerius  was 
relieved  from  all  trouble  in  connection  with  the  proceedinga 

In  ascribing  the  origin  of  the  written  formula  to  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  aliens,  there  is  an  element  of  conjecture. 
The  introduction  of  formulae  took  place  so  long  before  the 
very  earliest  of  the  legal  writings  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
that  we  cannot  affirm  with  certainty  a  precise  correspondence 
between  the  steps  just  indicated  and  the  actual  march  of 
events.  But  the  facts  that  we  do  know  make  it  certain  that 
the  account  cannot  be  far  wrong. 

The  next  step  in  the  history  is  the  introduction  of  formulae 
in  civil  causes  between  citizens.  That  may  have  been  the 
object  of  the  lea  Aebutia,  At  all  events,  there  can  be  little 
temerity  in  hazarding  the  assertion  that /ormu/atf  were  brought 
in  for  citizens  first  in  the  case  of  actiones  in  personam^  and 
that  a  very  considerable  interval  elapsed  before  they  were 
allowed  in  actionee  in  rem.  Whether  this  interval  corresponds 
with  the  distance  between  the  lex  Aebutia  and  the  legee  Juliae 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
first  formula  admitted  in  causes  between  citizens  was  a  sim- 
plification of  the  Condictio,  which  in  turn  may  be  viewed  as 
a  modification  of  the    8€u:ramentum,     The  cardinal   difi'crence 
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between  them  was  the  omission  of  the  reciprocal  wagers  that 
formed  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  condtctio. 

The  steps  by  which  the  formula  was  adapted  to  actions  f  r 
property  can  be  traced  with  certainty.  In  the  9aeramfHtim.\\ 
is  worthy  of  remark,  the  question  finally  submitted  for  trials 
not  which  of  the  claimants  is  owner  of  the  thing  in  dispute. 
but  which  is  right  in  his  wager  {sacramentum  esse  )tutmw 
ivjustivm).  The  question  is  of  the  truth  of  an  assertion,  not  ^f 
the  justice  of  a  demand.  The  distinction  may  seem  trivia. 
because  practically  the  loss  of  the  wager  meant  the  loss  of  tbe 
ownership,  but  it  is  just  trivial  distinctions  like  these  that  are 
important  in  the  history  of  law.  The  slightness  of  the  circum- 
stance attests  the  reluctance,  so  to  speak,  of  the  State  to  inter- 
fere in  private  quarrels.  It  marks  the  stage  where  the  Statu 
does  not  yet  assert  a  claim  to  civil  jurisdiction. 

From  the  sacramentum  is  but  one  step  to  trial  by  <poww  ^-r 
wager. 

In  a  sponsio  we  proceed  thus.  We  challenge  the  opposite  party  by « 
sponsio  such  as  this, — "  If  the  slave  in  dispute  is  mine  ex  jun  QjuiriH^^ 
do  you  undertake  (spondes)  to  give  me  twenty-five  sestertii  t^  Next  we  pc 
forth  a  formula^  in  which  the  statement  of  claim  is  that  the  amount  th^ 
undertaken  for  ought  to  be  given  us  ;  and  in  this  we  win  if  we  pro\"e  thi: 
the  thing  is  ours.     (G.  4,  93.) 

This  sum  named  in  the  undertaking  is  not,  however,  exacted.  It  j 
indeed  not  penal,  but  a  preliminary  to  the  proceedings,  and  its  whole  fl« 
is  to  bring  the  case  to  trial.  Hence,  too,  the  man  against  whom  the  accoc 
is  makes  no  stipulation  in  turn.  Further,  it  is  named  the  stipulation  /^ 
praede  litis  et  vindiciarum  (in  room  of  a  surety  for  the  object  and  its  inicne 
enjoyment),  because  it  has  come  into  the  place  of  the  sureties  that  in  '^- 
times,  when  the  legis  actio  was  used,  were  given  by  the  possessor  to  tbt 
claimant  pro  lite  et  viitdiciis  :  that  is,  for  the  thing  and  its  fruits.    (G.  4. }+ 

But  if  the  action  is  before  the  centunwiri.  we  claim  the  amount  0*  ^ 
undertaking,  not  by  a  formula^  but  by  a  legis  actio^  for  we  challenge  ut 
defendant  sacramento.  That  undertaking  is  for  125  sestertii^  because  - 
the  lex  Creperia,    (G.  4,  95.) 

This  account  by  Gaius  is  highly  instructive.  It  is  to  k 
remarked  that  the  sum  of  the  wager  is  nominal;  and  tb 
wager  itself  is  introduced  simply  to  give  jurisdiction.  Nov  '^ 
the  eondietio  the  wager  was  for  a  substantial  sum — one-thir<^  ^'• 
the  amount  claimed  (G.  4,  171) ;  and  in  the  case  of  Interdicts 
and  the  actio  de  pecunia  constituta^  the  Pr«tor,  while  adoptU'? 
the  procedure  of  the  eondietio^  made  the  sum  of  the  wa£^' 
BuflSciently  serious  to  act  as  a  penalty.  (G.  4,  168.)  Aga^^. 
the  question  referred  to  a  judea  is  not  the  mere  tratbolA^ 
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aBBertion^  but  whether  the  plaintiff  has  a  right  to  twenty-five 
seHertiu  It  is  a  step  in  advance  when  the  judex  decides  a 
question  of  legal  right,  although  it  is  not  the  right  in  dispute. 
The  recovery  of  property  was  accomplished  by  an  action  that 
in  form  was  in  personam. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  fiction  of  a  wager  is  dropped,  and  the 
right  of  the  plaintiff  is  submitted  directly  for  the  judgment  of 
the  judex.  It  is  at  this  point  for  the  first  time  we  reach  a  true 
actio  in  rem. 

An  action  for  a  thing  is  twofold ;  for  it  can  be  brought  either  by  a  /or- 
mula  peiitoria  or  by  a  sponsio.  If,  then,  it  is  brought  by  z.  formula  pet  itoria^ 
the  stipulation  called  judicaium  solvi  (that  what  lh&  judex  awards  shall  be 
paid)  finds  a  place ;  but  if  by  a  sponsio^  that  which  is  called  pro  fraede  litis 
et  vindiciarum.  Kpetitoria  formula  is  one  in  which  the  plaintiff  alleges  in 
his  statement  of  claim  {intentio)  that  the  thing  is  his.     (G.  4,  91-92.) 

Examples  of  ^e  petitOTiHa  formula  will  presently  be  given  ;  at  this  point  it  is  enough 
to  mark  its  general  character.  There  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  three 
stages  marked  by  the  term?  tacramen^m^  sponBio,  and  petUoria  formula  followed  each 
other  in  historical  order.  In  stating  the  procedure  that  could  be  followed  in  svung  for 
an  inheritance,  Cicero  mentions  the  legia  aetM,  and  as  an  alternative  the  tporuio  with 
its  special  sureties  {pro  praede  litU  et  vindiciarum\  but  he  does  not  mention  the 
j)etUoria  formiUa.  (Cic.  in  Verr.  2,  1,  45.)  In  the  time  of  Gaius,  however,  an 
inheritance  could  be  recovered  by  the  formula  petUoria.  (D.  5,  3,  8  ;  D.  6,  3,  10.) 
Formulae  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  actions  for  inheritance  later  than  the 
petUoria  formula  to  the  recovery  of  props^rty,  for,  of  this  latter,  instances  are  given 
by  Cicero. 

(A.)  The  Formula  in  an  Actio. 

I.  Proceedings  to  obtain  sl  formula. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Roman  summons,  during  the 
Republic,  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  required  to  state  his  demand 
until  he  had  the  defendant  in  the  presence  of  the  Prsetor. 
The  first  proceeding  before  the  PrsBtor  was  to  announce  to 
defendant  the  particular  formula  that  he  thought  suitable  to  his 
case.  This  was  called  editio  actionie.  (D.  2,  13,  1,  pr.)  This 
statement  did  not  conclusively  bind  the  plaintiff,  who  could 
vary  his  claim  up  to  the  time  that  he  got  hiQ  formula.  (C.  2, 1, 
3.)  The  formal  request  presented  to  the  Praetor  was  called 
postulatio  actionie,     (D.  3,  1,  1,  2.) 

At  this  stage  the  only  defence  open  to  the  defendant  was 
such  an  objection  as  did  not  rest  on  a  denial  of  any  of  the  facts 
alleged  by  the  plaintiff.  If  the  dispute  between  the  parties 
involved  a  mere  question  of  law,  and  not  of  fact,  there  was  no 
necessity  to  refer  the  case  to  a  judex ;  and  the  Praetor,  having 
stated  the  law,  could  give  effect  to  it  by  the  exercise  of  his 
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authority.  But  if  the  dispute  involved  a  controversy  as  to 
any  facts  as  well  as  law,  the  Praetor  gave  a  judex,  and 
specified  in  writing  the  question  he  was  to  try,  and  the  nature 
of  the  judgment  he  could  pronounce.  When  the  formula  was 
given,  the  proceedings  before  the  Pr»tor  terminated.  It  was 
tids  point  in  the  proceedings  that  was  called  the  litis  contestation 

Litis  contestatio, — In  the  course  of  a  litigation,  however  short, 
events  may  alter  the  position  of  the  parties  with  reference  to 
the  subject-matter  of  the  lawsuit.  Thus,  if  the  question  is  one 
of  possession,  the  defendant  may  lose  the  possession  before 
judgment  is  given.  Again,  the  time  of  prescription  may  expire. 
It  may  thus  happen  that  according  to  the  facts  as  they  existed 
when  defendant  was  first  summoned,  a  judgment  ought  to  be 
given  for  the  plaintiff;  but  according  to  the  fact«  as  they  are 
found  to  exist  at  the  time  when  judgment  is  given,  the  judg- 
ment ought  to  be  for  the  defendant.  From  which  time  should 
the  judgment  speak  f  The  fair  rule  is  that  a  plaintiff  should 
not  be  prejudiced  by  what  may  occur  pending  the  coarse  of  the 
lawsuit.  For  the  purpose  of  judgment,  the  facts  upon  which 
the  decision  proceeds  should  be  the  facts  as  they  existed  at  the 
time  when  the  lawsuit  began. 

But  at  what  moment  may  a  lawsuit  be  said  to  begin! 
Naturally,  in  a  mature  system  of  civil  procedure,  it  is  the  issue 
of  the  summons.  The  summons  is  the  first  step  and  com- 
mencement of  the  suit.  But  a  Roman  action  was  not  regarded 
as  beginning  with  the  summons.  It  began,  speaking  of  the 
period  under  review,  only  when  the  formula  or  written  reference 
was  made  out  by  the  Praetor.  The  commencement  of  the 
action — the  litis  contestatio— wslH  thus  the  last  act  that  occurred 
in  jure.  (D.  5,  1,  39,  pr ;  D.  5, 1, 28, 4.)  This  rule,  apparently  so 
unfair  and  capricious,  is  characteristic  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
Roman  civil  procedure  grew  up.  At  first  the  State  g^ve  a 
complainant  no  help  in  bringing  a  defendant  into  court.  It 
sanctioned  the  use  of  force  by  complainants,  but  it  did  nothing 
more.  At  this  stage  the  beginning  of  an  action  could  not  be 
taken  as  earlier  than  the  first,  which  would  often  also  be  tiie 
last  appearance  of  the  parties  before  the  Praetor.  Bat  that 
is  not  all.  A  careful  examination  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
sacramentum  explains  why  the  last  and  not  the  first  appearance 
of  the  parties  before  the  Praetor  should  have  been  taken  as  the 
real  commencement  of  the  actioD.  It  was  only  after  the  stakes 
were  laid  that  the  Praetor  decided  to  which  ol  the  combataots 
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he  would  assign  the  possession  of  the  disputed  property,  pending 
the  result  of  the  trial.  That  being  done,  the  way  was  clear  for 
the  appointment  of  a  judex  to  determine  which  of  the  parties 
had  falsely  claimed  the  ownership.  It  is  the  appointment  of  a 
judex  to  try  the  question  that  forms  the  turning-point.  Up  to 
this  time  there  are  simply  two  private  individuals  quarrelling ; 
now  the  State  intervenes,  commands  peace,  and  provides  for 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  There  is  no  longer  a  private 
quarrel ;  there  is  a  lawsuit.  Witnesses  are  conveyed  before 
the  PraBtor,  who  go  before  the  referee  and  testify,  in  case  of 
dispute,  to  the  exact  terms  of  the  reference.  Hence  the  name 
contestari  litem. 

The  meaning  of  the  litis  contestatio  thus  becomes  intelligible 
for  the  period  of  the  legis  actiones.  But  it  may  be  urged  that 
under  the  subsequent  system  of  written  references  {formulae) 
the  summons  ought  to  have  been  taken  as  the  commencement 
of  the  action.  Logically,  no  doubt  it  was  so ;  but  the  transi- 
tion from  the  earlier  system  was  so  gradual,  and  indeed  to 
some  extent  the  two  systems  went  on  so  long  side  by  side,  that 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  under  the  system  of  formulae  it 
was  still  the  last  act  in  jure,  the  drawing  up  of  the  written 
reference  to  arbitration  (formula)  that  was  deemed  the  starting- 
point  of  the  litigation. 

Adjournments, — Another  significant  indication  of  the  volun- 
tary origin  of  Roman  jurisdiction  is  that  originally,  if  a  com- 
plaint was  not  finished  at  one  sitting,  the  Praetor,  it  seems, 
had  no  power  to  compel  the  reappearance  of  the  defendant. 
The  plaintiff  had  no  resource  but  again  to  summon  and  drag 
back  the  defendant.  The  first  assertion  of  authority  by  the 
Praetor  indicates  the  feebleness  of  the  State.  He  does  not 
assume  the  right  to  call  back  the  defendant,  but  he  makes 
him  promise  to  come  back,  so  that  if  he  fails,  he  breaks  rather 
a  free  promise  of  his  own  than  the  command  of  the  Prastor. 

When  the  opposing  party  has  been  summoned  to  court,  unless  the 
business  is  ended  that  day  he  must  enter  into  recognisances  {vadimom'a) ; 
that  is,  promise  that  he  shall  present  himself  on  a  fixed  day.    (G.  4,  184.) 

Recognisances  are  entered  into  in  some  cases  simply — that  is,  without 
giving  sureties ;  in  some  cases  with  sureties ;  in  some  cases  with  an  oath  ; 
sometimes  with  the  further  addition  of  recuperatores — that  is,  that  if  he  does 
not  present  himself  he  shall  forthwith  be  condemned  by  the  recuperatores 
in  the  amount  of  the  recognisance.  This  is  diligently  pointed  out  case  by 
case  in  the  Praetor's  edict    (G.  4,  185.) 

In   the  case  of  an  actio  judicati  or  actio  depensi^  the  recognisance 
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required  will  be  for  the  amount  thereof.  But  if  it  is  on  any  other  ground, 
the  recognisance  to  be  promised  will  be  for  the  amount  the  plaintif!^  after 
being  sworn  not  to  trump  up  a  case  {fion  calumniae  causa),  demands; 
provided,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  more  than  half  the  value,  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  sestertii.  If,  therefore,  the  case  is  for  a  hundred 
thousand  sestertii^  and  is  not  an  action  for  money  awarded  by  a  judex  or 
actually  paid  out,  the  recognisance  to  be  given  will  be  for  not  more  than 
fifty  thousand  sestertii.     (G.  4,  186.) 

For  meaning  of  actio  depensi,  see  p.  570. 

The  persons,  further,  that  without  the  Praetor's  leave  we  cannot  with 
impunity  summon  to  court,  we  cannot  bring  under  obligation  to  us  in 
recognisances  against  their  will,  unless  we  go  to  the  Prastor  and  he  allows 
it.     (G.  4,  187.) 

II.  Formulae  in  factum  conceptae. 

The  formula  in  jus  concepta  contained  an  express  assertion 
of  the  duty  of  the  defendant  (t.«.,  the  right  of  plaintiff);  the 
formula  in  factum  concepta  merely  stated  the  facts  that  justified 
an  award,  and  specified,  either  generally  or  with  limitationfi, 
the  amount  of  the  award. 

Thos^  formulae  in  which  a  right  is  stated  we  call  in  jus  concepta^  (fnmeA 
so  as  to  state  a  right).  Such  are  those  in  which  our  statement  of  claim  is 
that  something  is  ours  ex  jure  Quiritium,  or  ought  to  be  given  us,  or  that  the 
defendant  ought  to  settle  with  us  for  loss  he  has  inflicted  as  a  thie£  In 
these  the  statement  of  claim  {intentio)  belongs  to  the/iw  civile.    (G.  4,  45.) 

All  others  we  call  in  factum  conceptae  (framed  so  as  to  state  a  feet) ;  in 
them,  that  is,  no  such  statement  of  claim  is  framed,  but  at  the  beginning 
of  the  formulae  the  act  done   {factum)  is  named,   and  the  words  arc 
added  by  which  the  judex  is  given  power  to  condemn  or  to  acquiL    Such 
is  the  formula  a  patron  uses  against  a  freedman  that  summons  him  to 
court  contrary  to  the  Praetor's  edict.  *  It  runs  thus  :  "  Let  there  be  recuper- 
atores.     If  it  appears  that  such  and  such  a  patron  by  such  and  such  a  freed- 
man of  such  and  such  a  patron,  contrary  to  the  Praetor's  edict,  was  sum- 
moned to  court,  then  recuperatores  condemn  that  freedman  to  pay  that 
patron  ten  thousand  sestertii.     If  it  does  not  appear,  acquit  hinL*    All  the 
oiYi^T  formulae ^  too,  that  have  been  put  forth  under  the  title  concerning 
summoning  to  court,  are  in  factum  conceptae;  for  instance,  against  him  that 
when  summoned  to  court  has  neither  come  nor  given  a  vittdex;  and  again, 
against  him  that  has  carried  off  a  man  summoned  to  court ;  and  countless 
oth^x  formulae  in  force  of  that  kind  are  put  forth  in  the  Praetor's  list  {alkKm\ 
(G.  4,  46.) 

In  some  cases  the  Praetor  puts  forth  formulae  that  state  either  a  right 
or  a  fact ;  as  in  the  case  of  deposit  and  of  free  loan.  The  former/^^rRcac^ 
is  framed  thus  :  "  Let  there  be  a  judex.  Whereas  Aulus  Agerius  deposited 
with  Numerius  Negidius  a  silver  table,  now  in  dispute,  virhatever  it  appean 
on  that  account  Numerius  Negidius  ought  in  good  faith  to  give  or  do  lor 
Aulus  Agerius,  that,  judex  condemn  Numerius  Negidius  to  give  or  do  for 
Aulus  Agerius,  unless  he  gives  up  the  table.      If  it  does  not  so  appear 
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acquit  him.'*  This  is  a  formula  framed  to  state  a  right  But  the  formula 
framed  as  follows  :  "  Let  there  be  a  judex.  If  it  appears  that  Aulus  Agerius 
deposited  with  Numerius  Negidius  a  silver  table,  and  that  by  the  fraud 
{dolo  mala)  of  Numerius  Negidius  it  has  not  been  given  back  to  Aulus 
Agerius,  whatever  turns  out  to  be  the  value  of  the  article,  that  sum  of 
money, yi^^^jT,  condemn  Numerius  Negidius  to  pay  to  Aulus  Agerius.  If  it 
does  not  so  appear,  acquit  him,**  is  framed  to  state  a  fact.  Like  these  are 
th^  formulae  in  the  case  of  a  free  loan  {commodatum),    (G.  4,  47.) 

The  form  ^* unless  he  gives  up*'  was  said  to  constitute  an 
arbitraria  actio. 

Some  actions  besides  we  call  arbitrariae,  depending,  that  is,  on  the 
discretion  (arbitrium)  of  the  judge.  In  them,  unless  the  defendant  makes 
amends  to  the  plaintiff  at  the  judge's  discretion — gives  up,  for  instance,  the 
thing,  or  produces  it,  or  pays,  or  surrenders  the  slave  in  a  case  of  wrong- 
doing {ex  noxali  causa) — he  must  be  condemned.  Actions  of  that  kind  are 
found  both  for  a  thing  and  against  a  person.  For  a  thing — as  the  Pub- 
liciana^  the  Sennana  about  a  tenant-farmer's  property,  and  the  quasi- 
Seruianay  called  also  hypothecaria  (the  mortgage  action).  Against  a  person 
— as  in  the  actions  for  what  has  been  done  under  the  influence  of  fear  or 
fraud  ;  or,  again,  in  the  action  to  claim  what  has  been  promised  at  a  fixed 
place.  The  action  for  production  also  depends  on  the  judge's  discretion. 
In  these  and  all  other  like  actions  the  judge  is  allowed  to  estimate  as  is 
fair  and  right,  according  to  the  nature  of  each  thing  for  which  the  action  is 
brought,  how  amends  ought  to  be  made  to  the  plaintiff.     (J.  4,  6,  31.) 

See  pp.  *263,  447,  585. 

III.  Formulae  in  jus  conceptae. 

1.  In  case  of  actiones  in  personam.^ 

The  chief  parts  of  formulae  are  these  : — the  demonstration  the  inteniiOy 
the  adjudication  the  condemnatio.    (G.  4,  39.) 

(i.)  The  demonstratio  is  that  part  of  ihe  formula  which  is  inserted  to  point 
out  the  thing  in  dispute  ;  this  part  for  instance  :  "  Whereas  Aulus  Agerius 
sold  Numerius  Negidius  a  slave  ; "  and  this  again,  "  Whereas  Aulus  Agerius 
with  Numerius  Negidius  deposited  a  slave.*'    (G.  4,  40.) 

Quod  Aido  Agetio  a  Numerio  Neyidio  pugno  mala  ptrcuua  ut.  (Mos.  et  Bom. 
I^gum  Collat.  2,  6,  4.) 


'  Judex  etto :  Quod  Atdus  Agerius  Numerio  Ntgidio  hominem  vendidtt. 

Si  paret  Num^rium  Negidium  AtUo  Agerio  aettertium  x  milia  dare 

oporterCf 
Judex  Numerium Negidium  Aulo  Agerio  sestertium x milia  condemna ; 
Si  non  paret,  absolve. 
Judex  ato :  Quod  Aultu  Agerius  apud  Numerium  Negidium  hominem  deposuit, 
Quidquid  paret  Numerium,  Negidium  Aulo  Agerio  darefaeere  oportere 
Judex  Numtrium  Negidium  Aulo  Agerio  eondtmnato; 
Si  non  paret,  absUce. 


r*"* 
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Quori  Numeriut  Nefjidius  tibilum  inmitU  Avlo  Agerio  in/awtandi  anua,  (M«.  r. 
Rom.  Le^m  CoIIat.  2,  6,  5.) 

These  examples  show  the  degree  of  preciFion  required  in  the  Btatement  TIj 
it  was  not  necessary  to  specify  which  had  struck  the  blow.  It  was  the  duly  'I  -• 
Pnetor  (cognitio  praetor u)  to  fix  the  statement  with  reasozutble  certainty.  iMac 
Rom.  Legum  Collat.  2,  6,  3.) 

(2.)  The  intentio  (statement  of  claim)  is  the  part  of  Xh^formyla  in  ^Vt 
the  plaintiff  defines  what  he  wants  ;  this  part  for  instance,—"  If  it  aprea.*^ 
that  Numerius  Negidiiis  ought  to  give  Aulus  Agcrius  ten  thousand  j^J"'-'- 
or  again  this,  "Whatever  it  appears  Numerius  Negidius  ought  to  give  ore: 
for  Aulus  Agerius."    (G.  4,  41.) 

(3.)  The  condemnatio  (condemnation)  is  the  part  of  ihe/crmu/a  in  whr 
the  Judex  is  allowed  power  to  acquit  or  to  condemn  ;  this  part  for  insta:"*- 
"  Judex^  condemn  Numerius  Negidius  to  pay  Aulus  Agerius  ten  ihocv/- 
sestertii.  If  it  does  not  so  appear,  acquit  him  ;"  or  again  this,— ";^-- 
condemn  Numerius  Negidius  to  pay  Aulus  Agerius  ten  thousand  sa''^ 
only.  If  it  does  not  so  appear,  acquit  him  ;"  or  again  this,— "  7»t^'i.  "^^ 
demn  Numerius  Negidius  to  pay  Aulus  Agerius,"  and  so  on,  provided  :hf 
be  not  added  "  ten  thousand  sestertii  only."    (G.  4,  43.) 

The  condemnation  that  is  put  in  the /ormuia  is  either  for  a  dctemiT^^ 
sum  of  money  or  for  an  indeterminate  sum.  It  is  for  a  determinate  sjt  - 
the /ormuia  by  which  we  demand  a  determinate  sum  ;  for  in  thatlbcloviN 
part  runs  thus:  ^^Judex^  condemn  Numerius  Negidius  to  pay  A--^ 
Agerius  ten  thousand  sestertii.  If  it  does  not  so  appear,  acquit  hiir.'  -^ 
condemnation  for  an  indeterminate  sum  of  money  has  a  twofold  mear/-: 
There  is  one  that  is  expressly  limited,  cum  taxatione  as  it  is  com"  • 
called,  when  we  demand  something  indeterminate.  There  the  lowest ;. 
of  the  /ormu/a  runs  thus  :  "  In  that.  Judex,  condemn  Numerius  Ncgi-  ->* 
pay  Aulus  Agerius  ten  thousand  sestertii  only.  If  it  does  not  so  ap:- 
acquit  him."  The  opposing  one  is  unlimited,  as  when  we  demand  an}/ ' 
that  is  ours  from  the  man  that  possesses  it — that  is,  if  we  bring  an  act:  r. 
a  thing  or  for  its  production  ;  for  there  it  runs  thus  :  "  Whatever  turrs  r- 
to  be  the  value  of  the  article,  that  sum  of  money, yi/z/^rj-,  condemn  Nur.  - 
Negidius  to  pay  Aulus  Agerius.     If  it  does  not  so  appear^  acquit  him.^ 

4,49-51-) 

The  Judex  in  the  matter,  if  he  condemns  the  defendant,  must  cot '-' 

him  in  a  determinate  sum,  although  no  determinate  sum  is  put  in  the  * ' 

demnation.     He  ought  further  to  take  heed,  if  a  determinate  sum  is  pu:   - 

he  condemn  the  defendant  in  a  sum  neither  greater  nor  less  by  one  sesf' 

for  otherwise  he  makes  himself  liable  as  if  the  cause  were  his  own  {/iUmr- 

/adt) ;  and  again,  if  a  limit  (taxatio)  is  put,  that  he  does  not  condemr. 

defendant  in  a  sum  greater  than  the  Ihnit ;  for  if  he  does,  in  like  ma-' 

again  he  makes  himself  liable  as  if  the  cause  were  his  own.    Tocor^.' 

him  in  a  less  sum,  he  is,  however,  allowed ;  and  if  the  condemnat: : 

indeterminate,  he  can  condemn  him  in  any  sum  he  pleases.     (G.  4, 5^ 

(4.)  The  adjudicatio  is  the  part  Qi\}\e  formula  in  which  theytf<^isx^  " 

to  adjudge  the  thing  to  one  of  the  parties  to  the  action.     If,  for  instancf  " 

action  is  one  between  co-heirs  familiae  erciscundae  (for  sharing  the  ic>>£' 

ance),  or  between  partners  ccmmuni  dividundo  (for  dividing  the  joint  r 

perty),  or  between  neighbours  finiutn  regundorum  (for   detenninic;  • 
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bounds),  then  this  part  of  ^t  formula  runs  thus  :  "As  much  as  ought  to  be 
adjudged,>i/^jr,  adjudge  to  Titius  or  Seius."    (G.  4,  42.) 

All  those  parts  are  not,  however,  found  at  once  in  every  formula^  but 
some  are  found,  and  some  are  not  found.  Certainly  the  statement  of  claim 
is  sometimes  found  alone,  as  in  iht  formulae  preliminary  to  proceedings 
{praejudiciales) ;  that,  for  instance,  in  which  the  question  is  whether  a  man 
is  a  freedman,  or  how  much  a  dowry  is,  and  many  others.  But  the  demon- 
stration adjudicatiOy  and  condemnatio  are  never  found  alone,  for  the  demon- 
stratio  does  not  take  effect  without  a  statement  of  claim  or  a  condemnation. 
A  condemnation  or  an  adjudication  again,  without  a  statement  of  claim,  has 
no  force  ;  therefore  they  are  never  found  alone.     (G.  4,  44.) 

Actions  preliminary  to  proceedings  {praejudiciales)  seem  to  be  for  a  thing 
(iVf  rem).  Such  are  the  actions  in  which  the  question  is,  whether  a  man  is 
free  or  a  freedman,  or  about  recognising  offspring  as  one's  own.  Of  them, 
generally  speaking,  one  only  has  a  statutory  cause  ;  that,  namely,  in  which 
the  question  is  whether  a  man  is  free  ;  all  the  others  are  substantially  due 
to  the  Praetor's  jurisdiction.    (J.  4,  6,  13.) 

2.  In  the  case  of  actionea  in  rem. 

In  an  action  in  rem  a  formula  has  only  an  intentio  and 
condemnatio.  The  demonatratio  is  a  statement  ^ith  a  certain 
amount  of  exactness,  specifying  the  investitive  fact  upon  which 
the  plaintiflF  relies  in  maintaining  the  duty — darefacere  oportere. 
Without  the  demonstration  the  intentio  would  scarcely  convey  any 
distinct  idea,  and  certainly  would  fail  to  tie  the  plaintiff  to  any 
particular  grievanca  But  in  a  suit  where  property  is  in  ques- 
tion, the  designation  of  the  land  or  other  property  is  sufficient  to 
enable  the  defendant  to  meet  the  claim.  Moreover,  the  question 
is  not  how  did  the  plaintiff  acquire  the  property  in  question, 
but  whether  it  is  his. 

Or  this  again, — If  it  appears  that  the  slave  Stichus  belongs  to  Aulus 
Agerius  ex  jure  Quiritium,    (G.  4,  41.)^ 

IV.  Equitable  Defences — Exceptiones,  Praescriptiones, 

Beplicationes. 

A  special  inconvenience  of  the  legis  actiones^  viewed  as  a 
system  of  pleading,  was,  that  the  question  in  dispute  must  be 
referred  in  the  narrowest  and  strictest  form  without  any  regard 
to  equitable  considerations.      But  when  the  formula  was  intro- 

'  Si  paret,  hominem  (Stichum)  ex  jure  Quiritium  Aidi  Agerii  es$e. 

L.  Octaviua  judex  etto  ; 

Si  paret  fundum  Capenatem  quo  de  agitur,  ex  jure  Quiritium  P.  ServUii  estc, 
nejue  is  fundus  arbitrio  suo  P.  Servilio  rcttitutur,     (Cic.  in  Verr.  2,  2,  12.) 

Quanti  ea  res  est,  tantam  peeuniam  Numerium  Negidium  Publio  Servilio  eofidemnato  ; 
si  non  paret,  absolve.     (G.  4  (41),  52.) 
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duced,  the  Praator  could  impose  conditions  on  a  plaintiff,  i:  * 
warranted  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  but  required  by  jus 

1.  Nature,  objects,  and  form  of  Equitable  Defences. 

Next  let  us  look  narrowly  to  exceptiones  (equitable  defences).  They 
been  provided  for  the  sake  of  persons  that  have  to  defend  themselves  ar^  r 
an  action,  for  it  often  happens  that  a  man  is  liable  by  the  jus  civu,  - 
yet  it  is  unfair  that  he  should  be  condemned  by  the  judex,  (J.  4>  Hi  ?• 
G.  4,  II 5-1 16.) 

If,  for  instance,  I  stipulate  for  a  sum  of  money  from  you  on  the  grn r 
that  I  am  about  to  pay  it  over  to  you  as  a  loan,  and  I  do  not  pay  it  over. 
is  certain  the  money  can  be  claimed  from  you  ;  for  you  are  bound  to^ve  r 
since  you  are  liable  under  the  stipulation.     Yet  it  is  unfair  that  you  sh    ^ 
be  condemned  on  that  account.     It  is  held,  therefore,  that  you  ought- 
defend  yourself  by  the  exceptio  dolt  mali  (on  the  ground  of  fraud).    I/J  K-  ] 
I  agree  with  you  not  to  demand  from  you  what  you  owe  me,  none  the  It-r 
can  at  strict  law  demand  it,  alleging  that  you  ought  to  give  it;  for  an  o. 
gat  ion  is  not  taken  away  by  an  agreement  between  the  parties,    Bui  11  - 
held  that  if  I  demand  it  I  ought  to  be  repelled  by  the  exceptio pacti  mi^< 
(based  on  an  agreement).     (G.  4,  116.) 

In  those  actions,  too,  that  are  not  against  a  person,  such  defences  ha\ci 
place  ;  when,  for  instance,  you  compel  me  by  fear  or  induce  me  by  frau^ - 
give  you  some  res  mancipi  by  a  formal  conveyance.  If,  then,  you  dem:- 
the  thing  from  me,  an  exceptio  is  given  me,  by  which,  if  I  prove  you  actcc  5C 
as  to  terrify  or  deceive  me,  you  are  repelkd.     (G.  4,  1 17-) 

Some  exceptiones  the  Praetor  has  in  his  edict  set  forth  ;  others  he  grants  •- 
suit  the  case  after  inquiry.  All  these  either  bwe  their  existence  to  statute^ 
or  what  take  the  place  of  statutes,  or  have  beeX^anded  down  as  based  os 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Praetor.     (G.  4,  118.)  \  ,^ 

Every  exceptio  is  so  framed  as  to  run  counter  t>  ^'^^^  "^^^  t    hr 
affirms.     If,  for  instance,  the  defendant  affirms  that  J^J  P^ai""^  '^   '';;: 
something  fraudulent— demanding  monev,  for  instance,  *»*^  ^®  "^'^^,T, 
over- the  exceptio  is  framed  thus  :  "  If  in  that  matter  nothi?.  Jf      "  i^  j. 
or  is  being  done  by  fraud  on  the  part  of  Aulus  Agerius."  "  ^**  '  j],. 
alleged  that  the  money  is  being  demanded   contrary  to  a|^"I?  jja,. 
exceptio  is  framed  thus  :  "  If  between  Aulus  Agerius  and  Numerii^^i  ;: 
there  has  been  no  agreement  that  the  money  should  not  be  demahj^n:.; 
all  other  cases,  in  fine,  it  is  usually  framed  in  like  manner.     The   ^^s> 
that  every  exceptio,  though  it  is  a  defence,  is  inserted  in  ihe/ormuia  hf 
make  the  condemnation  conditional.     Its  effect,  in  other  words,  is,  tJ* 
judex  \s  to  condemn  him  against  whom  the  action  is  brought,  only    1 
plaintiff  did  nothing  fraudulent  in  the  matter  in  dispute;  and  aga/n,f 
the  judex  is  not  to  condemn  him  unless  no  agreement  was  come  to  that 
m«ney  should  not  be  demanded.    (G.  4,  119.) 

Division  of  Equitable  Pleas— Peremptory  and  Dilatory. 

Exceptiones  are  said  to  be  either  peremptory  or  dilatory.      They 
peremptory  if  they  take  effect  for  ever  and  cannot  be  evaded.    Instances 
this  are  the  defences  that  something  was  done  through  fear  or  fraud, 
--mtrary  to  a  statute  or  Senaius  Consultum;  or  again,  that  the  case  has  be 
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decided  or  brought  before  a  judex;  or  again,  that  an  agreement  has  been 
come  to  providing  that  the  money  shall  in  no  case  be  demanded.  They 
are  dilatory,  again,  if  they  do  harm  for  a  time — if,  for  instance,  the  agree- 
ment come  to  provides  (say)  that  the  money  shall  not  be  demanded  within 
five  years,  for  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  exceptio  has  no  place.  A  like 
excepdo  is  that  the  claim  is  being  divided  (litis  dividuae\  or  that  some 
matter  remains  over  (r«  residuae).  If,  for  instance,  a  man  demands  part 
of  a  thing,  and  within  the  same  Praetor's  term  of  office  the  rest,  he  is  set 
aside  :  this  exceptio  is  called  litis  dividuae.  If,  again,  a  man  that  had  several 
actions  against  the  same  defendant  proceeded  with  some,  but  put  off  others 
that  they  might  come  before  other  judges,  and  then  within  the  same  Praetor's 
term  of  office  proceeded  with  those  he  put  off,  he  is  set  aside  by  this  exceptio^ 
called  ret  residuae.    (G.  4,  120-122.) 

Dilatory  exceptiones  may  be  due  to  considerations  not  only  of  time  but 
of  person.  Instances  are  those  relating  to  a  cognitor;  as  when  a  man  that  by 
the  edict  cannot  make  such  an  appointment  brings  an  action  through  one,  or 
when  a  man  that  has  the  right  appoints  a  cognitor  that  cannot  undertake  the 
office.  If  an  exceptio  cognitoria  can  be  brought  against  him,  then,  if  he  is  such 
that  he  cannot  lawfully  appoint  a  cognitor^  he  can  bring  the  action  himself ;  if, 
again,  the  cognitor  cannot  lawfully  undertake  the  office,  he  has  unrestrained 
power  to  bring  the  action  by  another  cognitor  or  by  himself  in  person,  and  in 
this  way  as  well  as  in  that  evade  the  exceptio.  But  if  he  disregard  it,  and 
bring  the  action  through  a  cognitor^  he  loses  his  case.    (G.  4,  124.) 

When  failure  to  use  a  plea  is  fatal. 

A  man  against  whom  a  dilatory  exceptio  can  be  brought,  must  observe  to 
put  off  his  action.  If  not,  and  if  it  is  actually  used  to  bar  his  action,  he 
loses  his  case.  For  after  the  time  at  which,  if  the  matter  had  not  been 
taken  up,  he  could  evade  it,  he  has  no  longer  remaining  any  power  to  bring 
an  action  when  the  matter  has  once  been  brought  to  trial  and  cut  off  by  the 
exceptio,     (G.  4,  123.) 

If  a  peremptory  exceptio  has  by  mistake  not  been  used  by  the  defendant, 
he  is  restored  to  his  rights  as  unimpaired  {restitutio  in  integrum)^  in  order 
that  he  may  still  make  use  of  it.  But  if  it  is  a  dilatory  exceptio  that  he  has 
not  used,  whether  he  can  be  so  restored  is  questioned.    (G.  4,  125.) 

Replications. 

3o  Sometimes  it  happens  that  an  exceptio  that  at  first  sight  seems  good  in 
nieri  Jaw  would  unfairly  harm  the  plaintiff.  When  this  is  so,  another  addition  is 
dcm-u needed  ^o  aid  the  plaintiff.     It  is  called  replication  because  by  it  the  force  of 

The  he  exceptio  is  unfolded  and  undone.  If,  for  instance,  I  agree  with  you  not 
i()r0^'^  -)  demand  from  you  the  money  you  owe  me,  and  then  afterwards  we  make 
jfLis.  isi  ^^  agreement  to  the  contrary,  that  is,  that  I  may  demand  it ;  and  if  then  I 
jght.only  ii^g  an  action  against  you,  and  you  take  this  exception  to  it,  that  you  ought 
and  a^^ifl'  ^j^  condemned  to  pay  me  only  if  there  has  been  no  agreement  that  I 
•ojne  to  t^^^uld  not  demand  the  money, — then  I  am  wronged  by  the  exceptio  pacti 
'fentij  for  none  the  less  this  remains  true,  even  although  we  afterwards 
I  i  -y  'c  an  agreement  to  the  contrary.  But  it  is  unfair  that  I  should  be  shut 
'  >y  the  exceptio;  a  repiicatio  therefore  arising  out  of  the  later  agreement 

0*  ^^''  A  en  me  [in  this  way, — "  If  there  was  no  after  agreement  that  the  money 
L  IflstaD«5^jV  be  demanded"].    0-  4,  U,  pr. ;  G.  4,  126.) 
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Again,  if  a  banker  pursues  a  man  for  the  price  of  a  thing  sold  by  auction. 
and  has  thrown  in  his  way  the  exceptio  that  the  buyer  is  to  be  condemncc 
only  if  the  thing  he  bought  has  been  delivered  to  him,  that  is  an  exceptic 
good  in  law.  But  if  it  was  stated  beforehand  at  the  auction  that  the  thisg 
would  not  be  delivered  to  the  buyer  before  he  paid  the  price,  the  banker  nuy 
help  himself  by  such  a  replicatio  as  this, — "  Or  if  it  was  stated  bcforehari 
that  the  thing  would  not  be  delivered  to  the  buyer  unless  the  buyer  first  paid 
the  price."    (G.  4,  126  A.) 

Sometimes,  also,  it  happens  that  the  replicatio  in  turn,  although  at  first 
sight  good  in  law,  would  unfairly  harm  the  defendant  When  this  is  so,  as 
addition  is  needed  to  aid  the  nlnintiff  It  is  called  duplzcutio  (doubling. 
(J.4,  14,  i;  G.4,  127.)  d^^^^ 

If  it  in  turn  at  first  sight  seems  good  in  law,  but  for  some  reason  unfa:rl;> 
harms  the  plaintiff,  again  an  addition  on  the  other  side  is  needed  to  aid  the 
plaintiff.     It  is  called  tripUcatio  (tripling).     (J.  4,  14,  2  ;  G.  4,  128.) 

The  use  of  all  these  additions,  sometimes  going  even  further  than  we  ha« 
said,  was  brought  in  by  the  variety  of  business  affairs.     (G.  4,  129.) 

Praescriptiones. 

Let  us  see  also  about  the  praescriptiones  that  have  been  received  on  behalf 
of  the  plaintiff.     (G.  4,  130.) 

That  they  are  so  called  from  the  fact  that  they  were  written  first  (/rJ^ 
scribuntur)  before  X^^  formulae  is  more  than  manifest.     (G.  4,  132.) 

Often,  indeed,  under  one  and  the  same  obligation,  something  ought  to  be 
furnished  us  now,  something  in  future;  as  when  we  have  stipulated  for  a 
fixed  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  every  year  or  every  month.  For  when  some 
years  or  months  are  ended,  the  money  for  this  time  ought  to  be  furnished; 
but  for  future  years,  too,  the  obligation  is  certainly  understood  to  be  con- 
tracted, though  as  yet  it  is  not  to  be  performed.  If,  then,  we  wish  to  clan 
what  ought  to  be  furnished,  and  to  bring  it  to  trial,  but  to  leave  the  future 
performance  of  the  obligation  in  uncertainty,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  or 
action  with  this  praescriptio^ — "  Let  that  only  come  into  trial  whose  day  •*: 
payment  is  now  come."  But  if  not,  and  if  we  proceed  without  this  cla  •>£ 
by  \ki^  formula^  namely,  by  which  we  demand  an  indeterminate  sum,  in  wh  ch 
the  statement  of  claim  is  framed  in  these  words, — "  Whatever  it  appea--? 
Numerius  Negidius  ought  to  give  or  do  for  Aulus  Agerius," — then  the  wh  it 
obligation — that  is,  the  future  one  as  well — we  thus  bring  to  trial.  Furti.ei; 
since  the  joining  issue  (litis  contestatio)  extinguishes  it,  no  action  rema 
over  for  us,  if  we  should  afterwards  wish  to  bring  an  action  for  the  fun! 
performance.  Again,  if,  for  instance,  we  are  bringing  an  action  arising  • 
of  a  purchase  (ex  empto\  that  a  farm  should  be  given  us  by  a  formal  con\ 
ance,  we  ought  to  use  such  a  praescriptio  as  this, — "  Let  the  matter  to 
tried  be  the  mancipation  of  the  farm."  The  result  is,  that  afterwards,  if 
wish  unhindered  possession  (vacua  possessio)  of  it  to  be  given  us,  we 
bring  an  action  for  its  delivery  either  ex  stipulatu  or  ex  empto.  But  it 
use  no  swcYi  praescriptio^  then  the  obligation  for  all  such  rights  by  the  ufejl 
the  indeterminate  action,  "Whatever  on  that  account  Numerius  Negi 
ought  to  give  or  do  for  Aulus  Agerius,"  is  extinguished  on  joining  issue  : 
that  afterwards,  if  we  wish  to  bring  an  action  for  delivery  of  the  unhindcr 
possession,  no  action  remains  over  for  us.     (G.  4,  131 -131  A,  as  restored.; 
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In  our  day,  as  we  have  pointed  out  above,  they  all  proceed  from  the 
plaintiff.  In  old  times,  however,  some  were  put  in  as  answers  on  behalf  of 
the  defendant.  Such  was  the  praescriptiOy — "  Let  the  matter  go  to  trial  if  it 
does  not  prejudge  the  inheritance."  This  has  now  been  transformed  into  an 
exceptioy  and  finds  a  place  when  the  claimant  of  an  inheritance  by  another 
kind  of  procedure  would  prejudge  the  inheritance  ;  as,  for  instance,  by 
demanding  the  things  singly ;  for  it  would  be  unfair  to  prejudge  it.    (G.  4, 

The  statement  of  claim  in  the  formula  determines  the  person  to  whom 
what  is  due  ought  to  be  given.  To  the  master  certainly  ought  to  be  given 
what  a  slave  stipulates  for.  But  the  praescriptio  raises  a  question  of  fact, 
and  it  ought  fo  be  true  according  to  its  natural  meaning.  All  we  have  said 
of  slaves  we  shall  understand  to  be  said  also  of  the  rest  of  the  persons 
subjected  to  our  power.     (G.  4,  134-135.) 

We  must  note  further,  that  if  we  are  bringing  an  action  against  the  man 
himself  that  promised  us  something  indeterminate,  the  formula  is  so  put 
forth  for  us  as  to  have  a  praescriptio  inserted  in  it  in  place  of  a  demon- 
stratio^  thus  : — "  Let  there  be  a  judex*  Whereas  Aulus  Agerius  stipulated 
for  an  indeterminate  amount  from  Numerius  Negidius,  with  respect  to  that 
only  whose  day  of  payment  is  now  come,  whatever  on  that  account  Numerius 
Negidius  ought  to  give  or  do  for  Aulus  Agerius,"  and  so  on.  But  if  the 
action  is  against  a  security  or  a  surety  {sponsor  aut fidejussor)^  it  is  usual  to 
have  a  praescHptio : — as  to  the  position  of  the  security,  thus :  "  Let  that 
alone  be  tried  respecting  which  Aulus  Agerius  stipulated  in  regard  to 
Lucius  Titius  for  an  indeterminate  amount,  on  account  of  which  Numerius 
Negidius  is  security,  whose  day  of  payment  is  now  come;" — as  to  the 
position  of  the  surety — "  Let  that  alone  be  tried  for  which  Numerius  Negidius 
pledged  his  honour  {fide  sua  esse  jussit)  to  an  indeterminate  amount  on 
behalf  of  Lucius  Titius,  whose  day  of  payment  is  now  come."  Next  the 
formula  is  thrown  in.     (G.  4,  136-137.) 

V.  Set-off.     (JDeductio^  compensatio,) 

The  exceptio  was  directly  related  to  the  catise  of  action,  and 
contained  a  statement  of  some  fact  that  made  it  inequitable 
that  the  plaintiff  should  succeed.  Set-off  rests  upon  the  less 
urgent  ground  of  convenience.  If  A.  owes  20  aurei  to  B.,  and 
B.  owes  18  aurei  to  A.,  it  is  most  convenient  and  fair  that  B. 
should  not  be  allowed  to  recover  20  aurei  from  A.,  but  only  the 
balance  after  deducting  his  own  debt^  But  there  is  no  in- 
justice in  refusing  to  allow  a  set-off,  because  the  defendant  has 
the  right  to  proceed  by  cross^action  against  the  plaintiff.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  principle  of  set-off  was  not  fully  recognised 
until  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Gains  gives  us  the  law  as 
it  stood  prior  to  that  time.  As  to  compensatio  under  Justinian, 
see  pp.  1017,  1018. 

1.  Set-off  in  proceedings  (onatf^(2«t. 

Set-offs  when  brought  up  often  make  a  man  obtain  less  than  was  due  to 
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him.  Now  in  proceedings  bonaefidei  (equitable),  free  power  is  allowed  the 
judex  to  fix  the  value  that  ought  to  be  given  up  to  the  plaintiff  on  the  ground 
of  what  is  fair  and  right.  In  this,  then,  there  is  included  the  power  to  take 
an  account  of  what  it  appears  the  plaintiff  ought  to  furnish  in  turn  on  the 
same  ground,  and  to  condemn  the  defendant  to  pay  the  balance.  (G.  4, 61, 
as  restored.) 

Actions  are  in  some  cases  bonaefidei^  in  others  stricti juris  (of  strict  law). 
Those  bonaefidei  are  these, — from  purchase,  from  sale,  from  letting  on  hire, 
from  taking  on  hire,  from  managing  business,  from  mandate,  from  deposit 
\ixQXCifiducid\^  from  acting  for  a  partner,  from  acting  as  tutor ^  from  free  loan, 
from  giving  a  pledge,  the  actions  familiae  erciscundae  and  commum  dhi- 
dundo  [and  any  actio  praescrifitis  verbis],  the  action  put  forth  praescriptis 
verbis  de  aestimato^  and  also  the  one  that  is  available  as  the  result  of  an 
exchange,  and  the  demand  for  an  inheritance.  Up  to  our  own  time,  indeed,  it 
was  still  uncertain  whether  this  last  was  to  be  numbered  with  the  proceed- 
ings bonae  fidei  or  not.  But  a  constitution  of  ours  has  plainly  classed  it 
among  them.    (J.  4,  6,  28 ;  G.  4,  62,  as  restored.) 

TYi^  judex  in  all  these  proceedings  is  not,  however,  enjoined  by  the  actual 
words  of  \X\^  formula  to  take  account  of  a  set-off.  But  since  this  seems  only 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  proceeding  as  bonaefidei^  it  is  believed  to  be 
included  in  his  duty.     (G.  4,  63.) 

2.  Cases  in  which  set-off  was  allowed — Compensatto,  Deduetio, 

The  case  is  different  with  regard  to  the  action  by  which  a  banker  takes 
proceedings.  He  is  forced  to  take  in  the  set-off,  and  to  bring  his  action  so 
as  to  embrace  it  in  the  words  of  the  fi?mtu/a.  A  banker,  therefore,  from  the 
beginning  allows  a  set-off,  and  in  his  statement  of  claim  alleges  that  so  much 
less  ought  to  be  given  him.  If,  fpr  instance,  he  owes  ten  thousand  sestertii 
to  Titius,  and  Titius  twenty  thousand  to  him,  his  statement  of  claim  runs 
thus  : — "  If  it  appears  that  Titius  ought  to  give  him  ten  thousand  sestertii 
more  than  he  himself  owes  Titius."    (G.  4,  64.) 

By  the  edict  again,  a  bonorum  emptor  (purchaser  of  an  insolvent  estate; 
is  ordered  to  make  a  deduction  before  bringing  his  action,  so  (that  is)  that 
his  opponent  shall  be  .condemned  to  pay  only  the  balance  after  deducting 
what  the  bonorum  emptor  owes  him  in  turn,  o^  accpunt  of  the  insolvent  that 
has  defrauded  him.     (G.  4,  65.) 

Comparison  of  Compensatlo  and  Deductio, 

Between  the  set-off  ithat  meets  the  banker,  and  the  deduction  that  is 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  bonorum  emptor^  there  is  this  difference  :  To  make 
up  a  set-off,  that  only  is  called  in  that  is  of  the  same  kind  and  nature; 
money,  for  instance,  is  set-off  against  money,  wheat  against  wheat,  vice 
against  wine  ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  some  hojd  wine  cannot  in  evcr>'  case 
be  set  off  against  wine,  nor  whe^t  against  wheat,  but  only  if  it  is  of  the  san  « 
nature  and  quality.  But  to  make  up  a  deduction,  there  is  called  in  what  is 
not  of  the  same  kind  ;  if,  then,  the  bonorum  emptor  demands  money  from 
Titius,  and  owes  Titius  corn  or  wine  |,n  turn,  he  deducts  its  value  from  the 
money,  and  takes  proceedings  for  the  rest.  To  make  up  a  deduction  again, 
there  is  called  in  what  is  due  at  a  future  time  ;  to  make  up  a  set-ofr,  this  on's 

t  is  due  at  the  present  time.     Besides,  an  account  of  the  set-off  is  piit 
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down  in  the  statement  of  claim.  Thus  it  happens  that  if,  after  allowing  the 
set-off,  the  banker  states  a  claim  too  large  by  one  sesterce,  his  case  fails,  and 
he  therefore  loses  his  case.  But  a  deduction  is  put  down  in  the  con- 
demnation, and  there  no  risk  is  incurred  by  him  that  claims  too  much,  and 
especially  as  the  bonorum  emptor^  when  he  brings  his  action,  although  he 
brings  it  for  a  determinate  sum  of  money,  yet  frames  his  condemnation  for 
an  indeterminate  sum.    (G.  4,  66-63.) 

VI.  Variance.     (Petere  plus  vel  minus,) 

One  of  the  inconveniences  of  dividing  a  civil  trial  between  the 
Prsetor  and  a,  judex  was  when  a  variance  occurred  between  the 
facts  as  disclosed  at  the  trials  and  the  facts  upon  which  the 
formula  was  constiiicted  Two  errors  were  possible ;  the  plaintiff 
might  ask  more  than  he  was  entitled  to,  or  less. 

One  may  demand  too  much  is  four  ways ; — in  respect  of  the  thing,  of  the 
time,  of  the  place,  or  of  the  circumstances  (causa).  In  respect  of  the  thing, 
as  if  one  were  to  demand,  instead  of  ten  thousand  sestertii  that  are  due  him, 
twenty  thousand  ;  or  if  he  that  owns  a  thing  in  part  were  to  state  in  his  claim 
that  the  whole  thing,  or  a  larger  part  of  it,  was  his.  In  respect  of  time,  as  if 
one  were  to  demand  performance  before  the  time,  or  before  fulfilment  of  the 
condition.  I;i  respect  of  place,  as  if  what  has  been  promised  to  be  given 
at  a  fixed  place  were  to  be  demanded  at  another  place  without  mentioning  the 
former  place.  For  example,  if  a  man  has  stipulated,  "  Do  you  undertake  to 
give  ten  thousand  sestertii  4it  Ephesus  ?  I  undertake  to  give  them,"  and 
then  withdrawing  all  mention  of  Ephesus,  states  his  claim  at  Rome  uncon- 
ditionally thus  : — **  If  it  appears  that  Aulus  A^erius  ought  to  give  ten 
thousand  sestertii  to  Numerius  Negidius," — h^  is  understood  to  demand 
too  much,  because  by  an  unconditional  statement  of  claini  he  takes  from 
the  promiser  the  advantage  he  would  have  if  hjs  paid  at  Ephesus.  At 
Ephesus,  however,  he  can  rightly  demand  it  unconditionally,  that  is  without 
throwing  in  .the  place.  In  respect  of  the  circumstances,  also,  too  much  may 
be  demanded;  as  when  a  nxan  in  his  statement  of  claim  takes  away  the 
debtor's  election  that  he  has  by  right  of  the  obligation.  H  for  instance,  a 
man  stipulates  thus  : — "  Do  you  undertake  to  give  ten  thousand  sestertii  or 
the  slave  Stichus?"  and  then  demands  one  or  other  of  these  alone,  he 
demands  too  much.  Even  although  he  demands  what  in  fact  is  less,  yet  he  is 
held  to  demand  too  much,  because  his  opponent  can  sometimes  furnish  more 
easily  what  i«  not  demanded.  A  like  case  is  when  a  man  stipulates  for  the 
kind  and  then  demands  one  species  of  it — stipulates,  for  instance,  for  purple 
generally,  and  then  demands  Tyrian  specially.  Nay,  even  although  he 
demands  jthe  cheapest,  the  rule  of  law  is  the  scame  because  of  the  principle 
we  hav«  just  stated.  The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  also  if  one  stipulates  for  a 
slave  generally,  and  then  demands  one  by  name — Stichus,  for  instance, 
although  the  cheapest.  Therefore,  as  the  stipulation  itself  is  framed,  so  also 
ought  the  stajtemcnt  of  claim  in  the  formula,  to  be  framed.  (G.  4,  53-53  A,  as 
irestored.) 

It  is  plain,  also,  that  ii  a  man  states  a  claim  for  one  thing  instead  of 
another  he  runs  no  risk,  and  he  can  bring  his  action  anew,  because  with  the 
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property  the  old  action  as  well  remains  :  as  when  a  man  that  ouctt  *:■ 
demand  the  slave  Stichus  demands  Eros  ;  or  when  a  man  states  in  his  c : 
that  a  thing  ought  to  be  given  him  under  a  will,  and  it  was  due  to  him  ur: 
a  stipulation  ;  or  if  a  cognitor  or  procurator  states  in  his  claim  that  the  ih:  .. 
ought  to  be  given  him.     (G.  4,  55.) 

The  efTect  of  a  variance  diflered  according  to  tlie  part  of  t: 
formula  in  which  it  was  found.  The  most  dangerous  pait  w.: 
the  Ihtentio, 

1.  Variance  in  the  lutentw. 

If  a  man  embraces  too  much  in  his  statement  of  claim  {inteniid)^  the  ca-? 
falls  through  ;  that  is,  he  loses  his  property,  and  is  not  restored  by  ::: 
Praetor  to  his  unimpaired  rights^  except  in  certain  cases,  in  which  the  F:.. 
by  his  edict  comes  to  give  aid ;  as  when  a  man  under  twenty-five  mak:- : 
slip  because  of  his  age,  or  a  man  over  twenty-five,  if  a  strong  reason  came 
for  some  mistake  the  law  will  recognise.     (G.  4»  53,  as  restored.) 

Exception. — This  is  sufficiently  plain,  that  \n  formulae  for  an  inc  •  • 
minate  sum  too  much  cannot  be  demanded  :  because  when  no  detem-ir.- 
amount  is  demanded,  but  whatever  it  shall  appear  the  opponent  ou^h: ' 
give  or  do  is  stated  in  the  claim,  no  one  can  claim  too  much.     The  rule 
law  is  the  same  also  if  an  action  for  an  indeterminate  part  of  a  ihir.; 
granted  ;  as  when  an  heir  demands  such  a  part  of  the  farm  in  dispute 
shall  appear  to  be  his.    An  action  of  this  kind  is  usually  granted  in  \e 
few  cases.     (G.  4,  54.) 

To  state  a  claim  for  too  much  is  indeed,  as  we  have  said  above,  danger-  -' 
but  it  is  lawful  to  stale  a  claim  for  too  little.    For  the  remainder,  ho\u^  '■■ 
no  action  is  allowed  within  the  same  Praetor's  term  of  office.      He  that  i 
bring  such  an  action  is  shut  out  by  an  exceptio;  and  it  is  called  litis diii- 
(against  dividing  a  claim).     (G.  4,  56.) 

2.  Variance  in  the  Condemnatio', 

If  in  the  condemnation  more  is  demanded  than  ought  to  be,  the  pla'' 
nms  no  danger.  The  defendant,  too,  even  after  accepting  an  u: 
formula^  is  restored  to  his  rights  unimpaired,  that  the  condemnation  ma} 
lessened.  B"*^  if  loss  is  put  down  than  ought  to  be,  the  plaintiff  obtains  ■ : 
what  he  "has  put  down,  for  the  whole  matter  is  brought  into  the  trial ;  b^ 
tied  down  finally  by  the  condemnation,  and  the  judex  cannot  go  beyond 
The  Praetor,  too,  gives  no  restoration  to  rights  on  that  side ;  he  comes  to : 
aid  of  defendants  more  readily  than  of  plaintiffs.  We  speak,  of  course,  ^* 
the  exception  of  men  under  twenty-five  ;  w  hen  men  of  that  age  make  a  ^ 
in  any  matter,  the  Praetor  comes  to  their  aid.    (G.  4,  57.) 

3.  Variance  in  the  DemonHraii^ 

If  in  the  demotistratio  too  much  or\too   little  is  put  down,  notliin;  • 
brought  on  for  trial,  and  so  the  matter  Remains  untouched.     This  is  - 
meaning  of  the   saying  that  by  a  false  ydemonsiratio  no  action   is  Ic 
There  are  some,  however,  that  think  too  litt*  may  rightly  be  embraced  in  1 
that  if  a  man  perchance  bought  Stichus  ancj^ros,  he  is  to  be  held  ri^h*  • 
he  draws  up  his  detnonstratio  thus  :— "  Wherc^  I  bought  of  you  the  il-^' 
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Eros,**  and  that  then,  if  he  pleases,  he  can  bring  an  action  for  Stichus  in 
Another /or mu/a  of  sale.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  true,  they  say,  that  seeing 
he  bought  two,  he  bought  each  singly.  This  was  assuredly  Labeo's  view. 
But  if  he  that  bought  one  brings  an  action  for  two,  his  demonstratio  is  false. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  other  actions  also,  as  free  loan  and  deposit. 
(G.  4,  58-59.) 

We  find  in  certain  writers  that  in  an  action  of  deposit,  and  in  fine,  in  all  the 
other  actions  in  which  condemnation  brands  a  man  with  ignominy  {infamia)^ 
that  he  that  puts  more  than  he  ought  in  his  demonstratio  loses  his  suit.  A 
case  is,  if  a  man  that  has  deposited  one  thing  alleges  in  his  demonstratio  that 
he  has  deposited  two  or  more  ;  or  if  a  man  that  has  been  struck  on  the  face 
with  the  fist  alleges  in  his  demonstration  in  an  actio  injuriarum^  that  some 
other  p^rt  of  his  body  was  struck.  Whether  we  ought  to  believe  this  to  be 
the  truer  view,  we  shall  seek  out  with  great  care.  Now  there  are  two 
formulae  for  deposit,  one  framed  to  state  a  right,  and  one  to  state  a  fact,  as 
we  have  remarked  above.  In  iht/ormuta,  that  is  framed  to  state  a  right, 
only  at  the  beginning  the  matter  in  dispute  is  stated  in  the  demonstration 
then  it  is  named,  and  next  the  contention  at  law  is  brought  in  by  these 
words,  **  Whatever  it  appears  he  ought  on  that  account  to  give  or  do  for 
me."  In  ihe/ormu/a  framed  to  state  a  fact,  at  once  in  the  beginning,  as  if  it 
were  a  statement  of  claim,  the  matter  in  dispute  is  named  in  these  words, 
"If  it  appears  that  such  and  such  a  man  deposited  with  such  and  such 
another  such  and  such  a  thing,"  Assuredly,  therefore,  we  ought  not  to 
doubt  that  if  a  man  in  xhe/ormu/a  framed  to  state  a  fact  names  more  things 
than  he  deposited,  he  will  lose  his  suit,  because  he  is  held  to  have  put  down 
too  much  in  his  statement  of  claim.     (G.  4,  60.) 

(b.)  Procedure  in  Interdicts. 

An  examination  of  the  cases  where  the  remedj  was  by  inte?*- 
dictum  and  not  by  actxo^  shows  that  nearly  all  interdicts  were 
remedies  for  rights  that  could  be  vindicated  in  no  other  way, 
while  the  interdicts  Uti  Possidetis  and  Utruhi  were  the  remedies 
for  Praetorian  ownership,  and  Quorum  Bonorum  for  Prastorian 
inheritance. 

In  procedure  by  interdict  there  was  the  same  distinction 
between  jus  and  judicium  that  existed  in  the  case  uf  the  actio 
properly  so  called.  It  was  not  a  rapid  summary  process  in  the 
hands  of  the  Praetor,  but  in  every  respect  imitated  the  ordi- 
nary procedure. 

It  remains  to  look  narrowly  into  interdicts.     In  certain  cases,  then,  the 

'  The  following  interdicts  may  be  referred  to  : — de  lihero  homine  exhibendo,  p.  186  ; 
de  liberia  cxhibendit  et  dueendiSt  p.  221  ;  de  vi  et  vi  armata,  p.  250  ;  Quod  vi  aut  dam, 
p.  252  ;  de  glande  UgendOn  p.  254 ;  de  itinert  ctctuque  privato,  p.  424 ;  de  rebut 
tacris,  p.  317  ;  for  praedial  servitudes,  pp.  428-424  ;  de  supcrfieief  p.  430  ;  Salvianum 
and  Quasi SeUvianumf  p.  448  ;  Vti  Possidetis  and  Uti'ubi,  p.  365  sq. ;  Quorum  Bonorum, 
p.  886. 
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Praetor  or  Proconsul  interposes  his  supreme  authority  {firtPtdpaiiter)\Dp^ 
an  end  to  disputes.  This  he  does  chiefly  when  the  parties  are  contendiog 
for  possession  or  quasi-possession.  In  short,  he  either  orders  something  to 
be  done,  or  forbids  it  to  be  done.  The  formulcu  of  the  words  which  he 
frames  and  uses  in  the  matter  are  called  decrees  or  interdicts.  (J-  4,  i  S^  P^-  > 
G.  4,  138-139.  ) 

For  the  meaning  of  pHnetpdtiter,  see  p.  H. 

Decrees  {decretci)  are  the  Praetor's  commands  tfiat  somethmg  he  dow: 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  enjoins  something  to  be  produced  or  given  ap. 
Interdicts  are  prohibitions  from  doing  something  \  as,  for  instance,  when  bf 
enjoins  no  violence  fo  be  used  to*  a  possessor  untainted  in  titlej  or  forbids 
something  to  be  done  itf  a(  sacred  place.  Hence,  alf  interdicts  are  cafied 
either  for  restitution,  for  production,  or  fof  prohibition.     (G.  4,  f 40,) 

It  is  not  the  case,  however,  that  when  he  has  ordered  something  to  br 
done,  or  forbidden  something  fo  be  done,  the  business  is  a#  once  caiTiCd 
through.  The  parties  go  before  a  judex  or  recupcraiores,  ^d  there,  by 
putting  iortYi  formulae f  the  question  is  raised  whether  anything  has  bee: 
done  in  defiance  of  the  Praetor's  edict,  or  whether  what  he  ordered  to  be 
done  has  not  been  done.  Sometimes  the  action  involves  a  penalty,  some- 
times not  'r  the  former,  if  carried  on  by  a'  sponsio;  the  latter,  as  when  as 
arbiter  is  demanded.  Under  interdicts  of  prohibition,  indeed,  the  usual 
procedure  always  is  by  sponsio  \  under  interdicts  for  restitution  or  produc- 
tion the  procedure  is  sometimes  by  a  sponsio^  sometimes  by  HtcformuJ 
called  arbitraria  (discretionary).     (G.  4,.  141.) 

Of  the  order  and  issue  of  interdicts  in  old  times  it  is  idle  in  our  day  t? 
speak,  for  wherever  the  Ia^v  is  laid  down  in  the  exercise  of  special  auihoritv 
{extra  ordtnem)^  as  is  the  case  with  all  proceedings  now-a-days,  there  is  n? 
need  to  grant  an  interdict,  but  the  case  is  judged  without  interdicts  exact"? 
as  if  a  uti'lis  actio  had  been  granted  by  reason  of  an  interdict.     (J.  4,  IS^  ^ 

In  considering  this  topic  the  reader  will  find  it  an  advanta^^e  to  rcour  to  the  pas* 
ages  already  given  on  the  subject  of  Possession,  pp.  357-359.< 

I.  Procedure  in  Simple  Interdicts: 

Simple  interdicts  are  those  in  which  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings  there  is  a  plaintiff  and  a  de- 
fendant.    They  are  prohibitory,  exhibitory,  or  restitutory. 

1.  Simple  Prohibitory  Interdict. 

In  this  case  the  procedure  in  the  time  of  Gaius  waa  solely  tj 
sponsio  or  wager.     (G.  4,  141.) 

2.  Exhibitory  and  Restitutory  Simple  Interdicts. 

Gaius  informs  us  that  in  this  case  there  was  a  choice  of  pri'^ 
cedure,  either  by  way  of  sponsio  or  by  an  arbitraria  formnU 
The  latter  was  viewed  as  an  indulgence,  and  was,  therefoiu 
undoubtedly  posterior  in  origin  to  the  sponsio. 

But  he  that  wishes  to  demand  an  arbiter  ought  to  obsen'C  to  make  thf 
demand  at  once  before  going  out  of  court — that  is,  before  departing  from  itf 
Praetor  ;  for  to  those  that  are  late  in  their  demand  no  favour  will  be  sho«:^ 
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If,  therefore,  he  does  not  demand  an  arbiter,  but  goes  out  of  court  in  silence, 
the  case  is  carried  on  to  its  issue  at  the  risk  (of  a  penalty).    (G.  4,  164-165.) 

(1.)  Trial  by  Wager  {aponaio)* 

For  the  plaintiff  challenges  his  opponent  by  a  sponsio  to  show  that  he  has 
not  failed,  contrary  to  the  Praetor's  edict,  to  produce  or  give  up  the  thing. 
He  again  answers  his  opponent's  ii^^^f^/V  by  a  stipulation  in  turn  {resiipuiatio). 
The  plaintiff  next  sets  forth  ^formula  of  the  sponsio  to  his  opponent,  and  he 
in  return  that  of  the  stipulation  to  the  plaintiff.  But  the  plaintiff  throws  in 
at  the  end  of  xh^/ormUla  for  the  sponsio  another  proceeding  also  for  giving 
up  the  thing  or  producing  it,  so  that  if  he  wins  in  the  sponsio^  unless  the 
thing  is  produced  or  given  up  to  him.    4    •    i    (G^  4,  165.) 

(2.)  Direct  Formula  {atbitr aria  formula). 

After  setting  forth  the  kinds  of  interdicts,  we?  must  next  look  narrowly 
into  their  order  and  issu'e?.     Let  lis  begin  with  the  simple  interdicts.     If  then 
an  interdict  for  restilutio/n  or  production  is  granted — as,  for  instance,  that 
possession  i»  to  be  restored  to  him  that  has  been  cast  oirt  by  force,  or  that 
the  freedman  is  to  be*  produced  whose  patron  wishes  to  g^ve  him  notice  of 
services  he  is  to  render — there  is  sometimes  no  risk  to  be  run  in  carrying  the 
case  through  to  its  issue ;    sometimes  there  is.     For  if  he  demands  an 
arbiter,  the  defendant  receives  \\\t  formula  called  arbiiraria  (discretionary). 
It  is  so  called  because  if  in  the  discretion  of  \h^  judex  anything  ought  to  be 
given  up  or  produced,  then  he  produces  or  gives  it  up  without  a  penalty, 
and  is  thus  acquitted.      But  if  he  neither  gives  \i  tip  nor  produces  it, 
he  is  condemned  to  pay  what  it  is  worth.      The'  plaintiff  also  incurs  no 
penalty  for  proceeding  against  one  that'  rieed  not  either  produce  or  give  up 
anything ;  unless,  indeed,  he  is  met  by  a  judicium  calumniae  claiming  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  cause.     Proculus  certainly  held  that  such  a 
proceeding  ought  to  be  forbidden  to  one  that  has  demanded  an  arbiter,  as  if 
by  this  very  fact  he  is  to  be  held  to  confess  that  he  ought  to  give  up  or  pro- 
duce the  property.     But  the  law  in  use  by  us  is  different ;  and  rightly  so. 
For  a  man  asks  for  an  arbiter,  not  as  an  admissiony  but  as  the  more  modest 
form  of  litigation.    (G.-4,'  161-163.) 

From  what  Gaius  tells  us,   there  is  little  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving that  the  procedure  in  interdicts  was  exactly  similar  to 
the  procedure  in  actionsw     In  the  time  of  Justinian,  we  are  told 
that  there  Was  no  substaiiitial  difference  between  interdicts  and 
actions.     These  facts  suggest  the  question,  was  there  ever  in 
Roman  law  any  difference  between  intei'dictum  and  actio  except 
in    name  ?     There  appears  to  be  little  evidence,  if  any,  for  the 
view  so  long  maintained,  that  interdicts  were  a  kind  of  interim 
injunctions  or  summary  process.     Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the 
interdicts  uti  possidetis  and  utruhi^  it  will  presently  appear,  the 
procedure,  so  far  from  being  summary,  was  exceediugly  com- 
plicated. 

The  Prsetor,  besides  modifying,  limiting  and  expanding  the 
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actions  that  descended  from  the  jus  civile,  created  entirely  new 
remedies  for  rights  that  the  jus  civile  did  not  recognise.  When 
he  introduced  a  new  right  in  rem^  he  was  necessarily  compelled 
to  give  a  remedy,  and  that  remedy  was  called  Inferdictuni,  or 
in  some  cases  Decretum,  When  he  introduced  new  rights  in 
personam  he  called  his  remedy  an  action  ;  as  the  actio  de  pecunia 
constituta,  actio  commodatij  eta  This  assertion  will  be  found  to  l>e 
almost  perfectly  exact ;  but  there  is  an  exception  to  it  that  is 
worthy  of  notice.  The  Actio  Serviana  wsls  entirely  due  to  the 
Praetor,  and  it  was  called  an  actioy  although  it  was  to  vindicate 
a  right  in  rem.  It  contrasted  with  the  Interdictum  Salciamtm^ 
which  was  a  purely  possessory  remedy.  The  exception  might 
be  explained  in  various  ways ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  remark 
that  the  actio  SeiTiana  was  not  introduced  until  a  period  wben 
the  word  interdictum  was  beginning  to  loose  its  exclusivenesa 
There  appears  to  be  no  instance  of  a  remedy  for  a  right  in  per- 
sonam being  called  Interdict. 

In  creating  new  remedies  the  Praetor  naturally  followed  the 
procedure  of  the  civil  law  ;  but  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
that  prompted  hia  interference,  that  he  followed  the  least 
cumbrous  and  inconvenient  of  the  legis  actiones.  He  imitated 
the  condictio,  not  the  sacramentum ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  beginning  every  interdict  was  by  sponsio^  and  that 
the  wager  was  real,  not  fictitious.  So  far  was  this  process 
from  being  simple  and  summary,  that  we  are  told  tliat  recourse 
to  interdicts  was  full  of  technical  dangers.  (Frontinus,  2,  44.) 
The  form  of  the  pleading  seems  rather  curious.  By  an  interdict 
the  Preetor  professed  to  order  a  defendant  to  restore  a  thing 
of  which  he  had  obtained  possession  by  violence ;  the  defendant 
affirmed  that  he  had  restored  it ;  in  point  of  fact,  he  had  not, 
and  the  question  really  sent  for  trial  before  the  judex  or  recuper- 
atores  was  whether  he  was  under  any  obligation  to  do  so.  (Qc. 
pro.  Caec,  8.) 

At  first  all  interdicts  began  with  a  sponsio^  and  the  result 
was  to  impose  a  penalty  upon  the  unsuccessful  litigant.  In  the 
case  of  the  simple,  prohibitory  interdicts,  such  as  tliose  concern- 
ing rights  in  public  or  sacred  things,  the  defendant  was  sued 
for  committing  a  past  wrong ;  and  it  was  not  considered  an 
object  to  get  rid  of  the  penalty.  The  old  form  of  trial  was 
therefore  kept  up  in  the  time  of  Gains  without  change.  But 
when  the  object  of  the  interdict  was  the  restitution  or  produc- 
tion of  property,  the  plaintifi*  ought  to  be  satisfied  if  be  recovered 
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the  property  without  insisting  upon  a  penalty.  Hence  before 
the  time  of  Gaius,  an  alternative  mode  of  trial  was  allowed : 
the  parties  were  allowed  to  omit  the  sponsio,  and  raise  the 
question  at  issue  directly  in  a  formula.  After  the  change 
made  by  Diocletian,  the  old  system  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  utiles  actiones  of  the  usual  sort  were  granted  for 
interdicts.  (J.  4, 15,  8.)  This  change  maybe  compared  with 
the  history  of  the  action  in  rem.  An  action  for  property 
descending  from  the  jus  civile  passed  through  three  stages — the 
sacramentum^ ihe  sponsio^  and  the  pet'doma  formula.  The  actions 
given  by  the  Prsetor  omitted  the  first  stage,  but  followed  the 
older  system,  first  with  the  sponsio,  and  afterwards  by  the 
arhitraria  formula. 

The  distinction  between  interdiclum  and  actio  appears,  there- 
fore, to  have  only  a  historical  significance.  The  words  do  not 
indicate  any  real  difference  in  procedure,  they  testify  merely  to 
a  historical  fact ;  namely,  that  certain  rights  in  rem  were  created 
by  the  Prsetor.  Sometimes  the  word  petitio  is  opposed  to  actio, 
Petitio  is  a  civil,  interdictum  a  Praetorian,  action  ;  and  if  the 
words  be  so  used,  a^tio  would  be  restricted  to  actions  fw 
personam.  ' 

II.  Procedure  in  Double  Interdicts. 

In  simple  interdicts,  there  are  from  the  outset  a  plaintiff  and 
a  defendant ;  in  double  interdicts  there  are  two  claimants, 
neither  of  whom  at  the  beginning  is  plaintiff,  and  neither 
defendant.  Examples  of  double  interdicts  are  the  lUi  possidetis 
and  utruhi.  In  these  the  Proetor  imitates  the  procedure  in  the 
actio  sacramenti.  In  that  oldest  form  of  procedure  the  first  step 
is  a  sham  fight ;  the  Prsetor  calls  upon  the  parties  to  make 
peace,  and  after  a  preliminary  inquiry  orders  one  of  them  to 
have  interim  possession,  and  thereby  drives  the  other  into  the 
position  of  plaintiff.  Unfortunately,  the  portion  of  the  MS. 
of  Gaius  that  describes  the  procedure  in  double  interdicts  is 
imperfect  and  partly  illegible  ;  but  enough  can  be  made  out 
clearly  to  show  that  the  Prsetor,  in  xjontroversies  regarding  the 
right  of  possession,  most  closely,  and  indeed  slavishly,  followed 
the  remarkable  proceedings  of  the  most  ancient  form  of  real 
actions.  The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  this  parallelism  have 
been  elsewhere  stated,  and  need  not  here  be  repeated  (pp.  373-4,) 

But  if  an  interdict  is  demanded,  after  it  is  granted  the  Praetor's  first  care 
is,  that  while  the  suit  is  going  on  they  shall  refrain  from  force.  In  the  pos- 
session ox  one  or  other  oi  them,  therefore,  the  thing  is  settled  for  the  time 
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by  putting  up  its  fruits  meanwhile  to  auction  ;  provided  always  that  be  gins 
security  to  his  opponent  by  a  stipulation  for  these.  Its  power  is  this :  if 
ihej'udgx  afterwards  should  come  to  decide  against  him,  he  must  make  good 
the  fruits  meantime,  and  the  price  for  which  he  bought  them.  For  betitca 
opposing  parties  that  vie  with  one  another  as  to  the  price,  when  the  con- 
tention is  in  the  bidding  for  the  fruits  meantime,  no  doubt  because  it  is  i:? 
the  interest  of  each  to  be  interim  possessor,  the  Praetor  sells  possession  ic 
the  time  to  the  higher  bidder.  Afterwards  the  one  challenges  the  other  ty 
the  sponsio^  **  If,  in  defiance  of  the  Praetor's  edict,  you  use  foicc  tomcwfc^i 
in  possession,"  and  both  mutually  make  an  answering  stipulation  to  meettbi 
sponsio.  Or  when  the  two  stipulations  have  been  joined,  one  sponsio  is  irjcj 
between  them,  and  again  one  answering  stipulation  t«  meet  it  This  13 
easier,  and  therefore  more  usual.    (G.  4,  166,  as  restored.) 

Next,  when  \)\^  formulae  of  all  the  stipulations  and  answ^ering  stipulatics 
that  have  been  made  have  been  put  forth  b^  both,  the  judex  before  wh<^" 
the  proceedings  in  the  matter  are  taking  place  inquires  into  this,  which  ie 
Praetor  embraced  in  his  interdict ;  which  ol^em,  namely,  was  is  posscsi.  - 
of  the  farm  or  the  house  at  the  time  the  interdict  was  granted,  neither  b} 
force,  nor  by  stealth,  nor  by  sufferance.  After  the  judex  has  searched  c; 
that,  and  has  decided,  say,  in  ray  favour,^  he  condemns  my  opponent  iou? 
amounts  of  the  sponsio^  and  of  the  answering  stipulation  that  I  made  »- 
him  ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  acquits  me  from  the  Jtpofuio  and  ars»e^ 
ing  stipulation  that  were  made  with  me.  More  than  this,  if  the  possess.-c 
rests  with  my  opponent  because  he  won  in  bidding  for  the  eBJo>Tnent  Inca^ 
time,  unless  he  gives  up  possession  to  me,  he  is  condemned  in  the  proceedi:^' 
called  Cascellianum  or  secutorium  (the  sequel).     (G.-  4,  r66  A.) 

Therefore  he  that  won  in  bidding  for  the  fruits  meantime,  if  he  docst 
prove  that  the  possession  belongs  to  him,  is  ordered  to  pay  the  amour:  : 
the  sponsio  of  the  answering  stipulation,  and  of  the  bidding  for  the  in^'-' 
meantime  by  way  of  a  penalty,  and  besides  td  give  up  possession ;  and  d^t 
than  this,  he  gives  back  the  fruits  that  he  has  gathered  is  the  meannirf 
For  the  amount  of  the  bidding  for  the  fruits  meantime  is  not  the  price  ' 
them,  but  is  paid  by  way  of  a  penalty,  because  one  tried  to  keep  back  du:-, 
all  this  time  the  possession  that  was  another's,  and  to  obtain  the  po»tr 
enjoy  it.     (G.  4,  167.) 

But  if  he  that  was  beaten  in  the  bidding  for  the  fruits  meantime  does  n: 
prove  that  the  possession  belongs  to  him,  he  owes  by  way  of  penalty  ^\ 
the  amount  of  the  sponsio  and  of  the  answering  stipulation.     (G.  4,  i6S.< 

We  must  note,  however,  that  it  is  free  to  him  that  has  been  beaten : 
bidding  for  the  fruits  meantime  to  pass  by  the  stipulation  for  the  fruits,- • 
just  as  by  the  proceedmg  called  Cascellianum  or  secutorium  he  tries : 
recover  possession,  so  to  bring  an  action  for  the  fniks,  and  for  the  bide 
for  the  fruits  meantime.  For  this  a  special  proceeding  is  employed,  ca^  • 
fructuarium  (for  the  fruits),  on  account  ot  which  the  plaintiff  rece^^^ 
security  that  what  has  been  adjudged  will  be  paid.  This  proceeding,  ttnx ; 
called  secutorium^  because  it  follows  on  winning  the  sponsio;  bat  it  ej  i- 
likewise  called  Cascellianum,    (G.  4,  169.) 

But  because  some  when  the  interdict  was  granted  refused  to  take  the  :?"• 
of  the  steps  under  the  interdict,  and  therefore  the  matter  could  not  be : 
clear,  the  Praetor  has  prepared  certain  interdicts  called  secondar)';  beci>  - 
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they  are  granted  only  in  the  second  place.  The  object  and  effect  of  these 
interdicts  is  that  the  party  failing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
interdict  procedure, — as  by  declining  to  offer  (the  conventional)  violence,  or  to 
bid  for  the  fruits,  or  to  give  security  for  the  fructus  licitaiioy  or  to  be  a  party 
to  the  sponsionesy  or  makes  default  in  defending  the  judicia  sponsionum^ — 
must,  if  he  is  in  possession,  surrender  possession  to  the  other  party,  or  if 
he  is  not  in  possession,  abstain  from  molesting  the  possessor.  Therefore, 
although  on  the  merits  he  might  have  succeeded  in  the  interdict  Uti pos- 
sidetis had  he  not  been  in  default,  by  this  secondary  interdict  the  possession 
is  transferred  to  his  adversary.    (G.  4,  170.) 

This  paragraph  is  given  in  aceordaiice  with  Studemund*8  revision.  It  thus  appears 
that  if  one  of  the  parties  declined  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  the  issue  of  the 
right  of  possession  to  a  decision,  his  opponent  could  apply  for  a  Hcundarium  inter- 
dictum,  whereby  judgment  for  possesaion  was  granted  in  his  favour. 

(c.)  Special  Provisions  for  terminating  Lawsuits. 

I.  Admissions,    Confessio  in  jure. 

A  voluntary  admission  of  the  plaintiffs  claim  by  the  defend- 
ant made  it  unnecessary  to  resort  to  a  judex,  and  had,  although 
at  one  time  there  seemed  to  be  some  doubt  on  the  point,  the 
same  eflFect  as  a  judgment  by  a.  judex.  (D.  46,  2,  6,  2  ;  D.  42, 
1,  56  ;  a  7,  16,  24  ;  C.  4,  13,  5.)  The  plaintiff  is  enabled  at 
once  to  proceed  to  execution.      (0.  7,  53,  9 ;   Paul.  Sent.  2, 

A  confessto  must  be  an  admission  of  the  right  of  the  plaintiff, 
as  well  as  of  the  facts  supporting  the  claim.     (D.  42,  2,  5.) 

If  the  defendant  admitted  the  cause  of  action,  but  disputed 
the  amount  claimed  as  damages,  the  case  must  go  before  a 
judex  ;  not,  however,  for  trial,  but  solely  to  estimate  damages.* 
(D.  42,  2,  8  ;  D.  2,  14,  40, 1 ;  D.  9,  2,  25,  2.)  In  several  actions 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  defendant  to  make  this  admission,  to 
save  himself  from  the  penalty  of  double  damages.  Thus  a 
defendant  sued  under  the  lex  Aquilia  for  damage  to  property  is 
exposed  to  a  penalty  of  double  the  amount  of  loss,  imless  he 
admits  the  wfong  done  before  the  Prietor.  (J.  4,  6,  19;  J.  4, 
6,  26.)  So  also  in  actio  judicaii,  actio  depensi,  actio  legatorum  per 
damnationem  relictorum.     (G.  4,  171.) 

II.  Interrogations.    Interrogatio  in  jure. 

It  might  often  happen  that  a  plaintiff  had  suffered  a  wrong. 


*  Con/estio  pro  jvdUato  habetur.     (D.  42,  2, 1.) 
'  Formula  reconstracted  by  Savigny — 

Quod  Numerius  Negidius  injure  confcuua  atfundum  Corndianum  Aulo  Agcrio 
te  dare  oporterc  ; 

Quanti  is  fundus  est,  cum  condcmna. 
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while  it  might  be  uncertain  which  of  two  or  more  person? r.' 
answerable  to  him.     From  this  arose   the  practice  of  try.:: 
prehminary  issues  (praejudicia)  before  going  into  the  ments'* 
the  case.     From  the  strictness  of  the  rules  regarding  vana:-- 
between  the  foi^nula  and  the  evidence  before  the  jiidii,  a:. 
even  when  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  this  p^'i:: 
it  was  highly  convenient  that  questions  relating,  for  exan:: 
to  the  personal  status  of  the  defendant  «hould  be  put  before; 
PraBtor.     Hence  the  practice  of  putting  interrogations  at  t.^ 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  founding  upon  thena  a  epc.. 
modification  oiihe  formula.     The  answer  to  the  interropit  r 
was   an   admission   (confessio)^   and   it   was   embodied  in  t:- 
formulcu     Hence  the  so-called  actio  interrogatoiia.    Savigny   * 
reconstructed   such    a  formula    applicable  to  a  question 
inheritance.* 

The  nature  of  the  topics  where  interrogatories  might  be  put  majbe  gatherf'  - 
the  following  examples  : — 

Is  the  defendant  heir  to  plaintiff  s  debtor  ?  and  if  so,  what  is  his  share  of  •: 
inheritancel    (D.  11,  1,  1,  pr. ;  D.  11,  1,  6 ;  D.  11,  1,  9,  8.) 

Is  the  defendant   owner  of  the  slave  that  has  done  the  injury  ooDplaice^ 
(D.  11,  1,  8;  D.  11,1,^.) 

Is  the  defendant  owner  of  the  animal  that  has  done  the  mischief  (jMttjm' 
(D.  11,  1,  7.) 

Has  the  defendant  Any  pcculium  of  the  slave  whose  contract  has  bees l-f*^^- 
(D.  11,  1,  9,  fi.) 

Is  the  defendant  the  owner  of  the  house  or  structure  that  threatens  to  fall ;  «£- 
so,  whether  wholly  or  in  part?    (D.  11,  1.  10.) 

Is  the  defendant  in  possession  -of  the  land  in  dispute  ?  *ud  if  not  of  the  vli  •< 
how  much?    (D.  11,  1,  20,  1.) 

Is  the  defendant  a  minor,  or  under  the  age  of  puberty  ?    (D.  11, 1, 11,  pr-) 

The  defendant  might  be  interrogated  by  the  plaiotiflfas  v'^ 
as  by  the   Praetor.      (D.  11,  1,  21;   D.  il,  1,   9,  1.)     I^- 
defendant  answered,  his  answer  might  be  taken  as  conclus^' 
against  him.     (D.  11,  1,  11^  2.)     If  he  refused  to  answer.  ^^ 
silence  was  construed  as  an  admission.     (D.  11,  1, 11,4.)    T:"- 
if  he  is  sued  as  sole  heir,  he  cannot  dispute  the  fact  bef>re  > 
judex   if  he    refuses   to   answer  before  the   PraBtor.     W  *• 
defendant  answers  falsely,  as  by  saying  that  he  is  heir  for  or- 
fourth  only  when  he  is  really  heir  for  one-half,  the  plaintiff  • 
not  bound  by  his  answer,  but  may  sue  him  as  heir  for  the  wi: 
amount.     (D.  11,  1,  11,  3;  D.  11,  1,  13,  pn)     If,  however,  tl^ 

^  Quod  Numer{u8  Negidius  interrogatut  respondet  ie  esse  SeU  keredem  cs  tau*"' 
Si  paret  Scium  Aulo  Agerio  centum  dart  oporterey 
Jvdex  Aumerium  Negidium  in  quinquaginta  oondemncL 
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defendaut  alleges  inability  to  answer,  he  suffers  no  prejudice 
and  a  preliminary  issue  is  tried  to  decide  the  point  (praejudicialia 
actio.)  (D.  11,  1,  6,  1)  Apparently,  also,  a  defendant  had 
liberty  up  to  the  litis  contestatio  to  answer  the  interrogation, 
even  after  a  first  denial.  (D.  9,  4,  26,  5.)  If  the  admission 
proved  to  have  been  rash  and  unfounded,  the  defendant  might, 
on  application  to  the  Praetor,  have  it  cancelled  (D.  42,  2,  7), 
if  the  error  was  an  error  of  fact,  and  not  of  law  (D.  42,  2, 
2  ;  C.  1,  21,  2,  1),  and  did  not  arise  from  gross  negligence. 
(D.  11,  1,  11, 1 ;  C.  2, 18,3  ;  D.  11,  1, 11,  8.)  Such  a  revocation 
was  not,  however,  granted  when  the  object  of  the  confession 
was  to  avoid  double  damages* 

Although  it  is  anticipating  somewhat,  it  may  be  convenient 
here  to  advert  to  the  fate  of  the  interrogatory  action  under  the 
latest  form  of  procedure.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the 
circumstance  that  a  whole  title  is  given  up  in  the  Digest 
(D.  11,  1)  to  interrogatories,  that  these  still  played  a  part  in 
judicial  procedure  under  Justinian.  But  the  interrogatoria  actio, 
the  special  formula  sent  to  a  judex  as  a  fruit  of  the  interroga- 
tion, was  no  longer  in  use.  The  judge  had  power  to  put 
interrogatories,  and  practically  the  same  consequence  followed 
18  under  the  old  system.  They  were  now  made  part  and 
parcel  of  the  proceedings  in  a  trial.  Such  seems  to  be  the  best 
•endering  of  a  text  (D.  11,  1,  1,  1)  which  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  diversity  of  interpretation. 

III.  Decisory  Oaths.     {Jusjikrandum  in  jure!) 

An  affirmation  confirmed  by  oath  was  occasionally  a  means 
)f  facilitating  a  trial  or  determining  a  case.  (D.  12,  2, 1.)  Such 
m  oath  could  be  made  with  effect  only  when  it  was  given  in 
mswer  to  the  demand  of  an  adversary.  An  oath  volunteered 
)y  a  party  had  no  efficacy.  (D.  12,  2,  3,  pr.)  This  mode  of 
erminating  litigation  was  viewed  by  the  law  in  a  somewhat 
)eculiar  light.  The  reference  to  the  oath  of  an  adversary  was 
onsidered  of  the  nature  of  a  bargain  or  compromise,  a  new 
lontract  upon  which  either  party  could  proceed.  (I).  12,  2,  2  ; 
).  12,  2,  26,  1.)  Thus  if  the  oath  were  favourable  to  the  party 
vho  swore,  he  could  repel  any  future  action  on  the  subject 
hereby  settled  by  an  equitable  defence  of  agreement ;  if  it 
vero  unfavourable,  his  adversary  could  sue  him  in  an  action  in 
/hich  the  only  question  to  be  tried  would  be,  whether  the 
efendaut  had  sworn  as  alleged.  (D.  12,  2,  9,  1.)  As  a  result 
f  this  view,  it  seems  to  follow  that  there  was  no  remedy, 
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except  a  new  trial,  for  perjury  (D.  12, 2, 31) ;  and,  indeed,  fe 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  may  be  inferred  that  an  oathv« 
never  put  until  all  other  means  of  evidence  were  exhaust^ 
(D.  12,  2,  31.)  Another  consequence  was,  that  no  one  con:^ 
take  an  oath  who  could  not  make  a  conti-act  ;  as,  €.^.,  a  pttpi  '>•' 
without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor.  (D.  12,  2,  17,  1 ;  0.4^  li^' 
Hence,  too,  a  person  interdicted  (tf.^.,  a  prodigus)  could  not  pt- 
an  adversary  to  his  oath,  because  he  could  not  himself  take  tl- 
oath.  (D.  12, 2,  35, 1 .)  Those  only  can  oflFer,  and  take  the  oatL 
who  can  contract  with  each  other.     (D.  12,  2,  9,  6 ;  D.  12,1-' 

When  an  adversary  was  put  to  his  oath,  be  must  take  it  i: 
the  precise  terms  in  which  it  is  offered.  Thus,  if  one  asked  t::t 
other  to  swear  "by  God,"  and  he  swore  •'by  my  head"  (D.l- 
2,  3,  4),  or  **by  my  children's  head"  (D.  12,  2,  4),  the  oathbai 
no  validity.  (D.  12,  2,  33.)  In  a  constitution  of  Justiniii 
(A.D.  529)  we  have  the  ceremony  of  touching  the  Scriptures  i: 
one  of  the  forms  of  swearing.  (C.  4,  1,  12,  5.)  The  oath  v^^ 
usually  taken  in  court,  but  it  might  be  made  at  home  if  t-t 
party  were  sick  or  a  person  of  high  rank.     (D.  12,  2,  15.) 

Examples  of  questions  referred  to  oath : — 

1.  That  a  certain  property  in  dispute  is  mine.     (D.  12,  2,  9,  7.) 

2.  That  a  certain  property  does  not  belong  to  plaintiff.     (O.  12,  %  11,  pr*) 

8.  That  a  given  sum  is  due  to  the  person  swearing.     (D.  12, 2,  9, 1 ;  B.  1%%^^ 

4.  That  the  adversary  is  not  in  my  potettat.     (D.  12,  2,  3,  2.) 

5.  That  I  am  not  a  freedman  of  my  adversary^     (D.  12,  2,  18,  pr^ 

6.  That  I  did  not  rob  (D.  12,  2,  2S,  .5)  or  steal.     (D.  12,  2,  13,  i) 

7.  That  he  sold  me  a  thing  for  100  aurei.    (D.  l^,  2,  13,  3.) 

8.  That  there  wa»  nopecuiiunL     (D^  12,  2,  26,  1.) 

Second— PROCEEDINGS  /J!f  JUDICIO. 

I.  Liability  of  Judex. 

It  remains  to  look  narrowly  into  the  duty  of  tfie  judex.  The  ^*cr)'  -"^ 
thing  he  ought  to  observe  is  this,  not  to  judge  otherwise  than  is  laid  do«t- 
the  statutes,  by  the  constitutions,  and  by  custom.     (J.  4,  17,  pr.) 

U  Si  judex  m«akes  hiniself  liable  in  a  case  by  a  wrong  decision  {UUna^" 
fecerit)y  it  is  not  strictly  a;i  obligation  ex  maleficio  that  he  seems  to  :r:' 
But  it  is  not  an  obligation  arising  from  contract,  and  there  is  underst*^'- 
be  wrong-doing  on  his  part,  although  it  may  be  only  through  want  ol  >  • 
ment.     He  seems,  therefore,  to  be  liable  quasi  ex  ntaleftcio,  and  will  ba-'- 
bear  such  penalty  in  the  matter  as  shall  seem  fair  to  the  sense  of  cui- 
the  judex  that  tries  hinj.    (J.  4,  5,  pr.) 

A  judex,  if  required  by  the  formula  either  to  giv«  plaintiff  a  definite  ?^'e  '' 
acquit  defendant,  who  gives  plaintiff  a  different  sum,  makes  the  caase  his  ctn.  *• 
must  make  good  the  loss.     (G.  4,  52.) 

In  like  manner,  if  the  reference  permits  a  judex  to  condemn  ddndsot  or  *• ' 
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certain  amoant,  and  not  beyond,  if  he  gives  more,  the  defendant  may  reclaim  the 
excess  from  the  jurf«B.     (G.  4,  52.) 

AfortUjiny  the  judex  was  liable  for  damages  if  he  acted  in  bad  faith  {dolo  malo\ 
and  gave  judgment  through  favour,  animosity,  or  bribery.     (D.  5,  1,  15,  1.) 

II.  Whether  a  case  was  referred  to  a  judexy  arbiter,  recuperor 
tores,  or  eentumviri,  the  same  procedure  seems  to  have  been 
adopted.  Prior  to  the  use  of  formulae  the  reference  was  oral, 
and  had  to  be  attested  by  witnesses,  whence  the  term  litis 
contestation  From  Gaius  we  have  a  fragment  that  explains 
some  of  the  terms  used  in  connection  with  the  proceedings 
before  the  judex  while  yet  the  reference  was  oral. 

.  .  .  They  came  to  receive  a  judex.  Afterwards,  when  they  came 
back,  2l  judex  was  given  them  not  before  the  thirtieth  day.  This  was  done 
through  the  lex  Pinaria;  for  before  that  statute  2l  judex  was  given  at  once. 
This  we  have  understood  from  the  foregoing,  that  if  the  action  was  for  less 
than  1000  assesy  they  used  to  contend  with  a  sacramentum  of  50  asses,  not 
of  500.  After  a  judex  had  been  given  them,  however,  they  gave  formal 
notice  to  one  another  to  come  before  him  the  next  day  but  one  {comperendinwi 
iie5\  Then  when  they  came  before  him,  before  they  fully  plead  their  case 
n  his  hearing,  they  used  to  set  the  matter  forth  to  him  shortly,  and  as  if  by 
vay  of  index.  This  was  called  causae  conjectio  (throwing  the  case  together), 
IS  being  the  gathering  together  (^coactio\  so  to  speak,  of  their  case  into  short 
rompass.     (G.  4,  15.) 

The  means  by  which  the  presence  of  the  parties  before  a  judex  was  secured,  was 
mciently  the  vadimoniufn,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made. 

III.  Procedure  under  the  Formula  system. 

When  the  parties  appeared  before  the  judex  or  other  referee, 
he  first  step  was  a  brief  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
ion  referred,  followed,  if  therie  were  two  pleaders,  by  a  longer 
larangue  stating  the  facts  of  the  case.  There  does  not  seem 
o  have  been  any  rigid  order  observed  in  the  examination  of 
\ritnes8es  or  the  production  of  written  documents.  The  wit- 
tesses  were  examined  on  oath.  (Pro  Rose.  15.)  If  the  referee 
rare  not  satisfied  with  the  evidence  produced,  he  could 
equire  a  statement  from  either  party  on  oath.  (D.  12,  2,  31 ; 
).  4,  1,  3.)  Also  it  seems  that  either  party,  if  his  evidence  were 
eficient,  could  put  the  other  to  his  oath,  as  be  could  do  before 
be  Praetor.  (D.  22,  3,  25,  3.)  After  the  evidence  was  con- 
liided,  the  parties  or  their  pleaders  summed  up  their  case, 
-^hich  was  then  ripe  for  judgment.  If  the  referee  had  not 
lade  up  hifi  mind,  he  could  adjourn  the  case,  and  have  it 
rgued  again  before  him  {litem  ampliare). 
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ProviBion  was  made  in  the  XII  Tables  for  adjonmmeDta.  "^ 

i\\e  judex  or  either  of  the  litigants  is  hindered  by  serioiM  disea?^ 
let  the  day  of  trial  be  put  off*'*  In  later  times  other  reas^:^' 
were  adn)itted  as  ground  of  adjournment,  either  for  theprc- 
duction  of  evidence,  or  even  when  one  of  the  litigants  W'. 
suffered  a  bereavement,  as  by  the  death  of  a  child,  parent^  wii^ 
etc.     (D.  5,  1,  3.) 

The  referee  could,  if  he  thought  6t,  take  the  opinion  of  th? 
magistrate  on  a  point  of  law,  but  not  on  a  question  of  f^i> 
(D.  5,  1,  79,  1),  such  as  the  amount  of  damages  that  ought  i> 
be  given.     (D.  50,  17,  24.) 

A  referee  could  not  give  judgment  except  in  the  presence 
both  parties.  (C.  7,  43,  7.)  In  the  earhest  times  their  presence 
was  secured  by  giving  sureties  {vades)  ^  so  that  non-attendanet, 
unless  excused,  exposed  a  party  to  the  loss  of  the  penal  surj 
promised.  But  this  method  was  imperfect ;  it  failed  to  brin: 
about  a  termination  of  the  litigation.  Hence  in  later  tiroes  i 
more  direct  and  summary  process  was  adopted  through  tbc 
intervention  of  tlie  court. 

When  a  plaintiff  failed  to  appear  before  the  judex^  under  tie 
old  system  he  forfeited  his  sureties  (radimoniurn  desertum) ;  anJ 
under  the  later  procedure  he  was  said  to  be  in  erem^dicio.  l^j 
defendant  on  appearing  obtained  first  one  summons,  and  tie' 
another  (D.  5,  1,  68),  and  afVer  a  delay  of  not  less  than  M 
days,  a  third  and  final  (D.  5,  1,  69)  order  (peremptarium  edietum. 
stating  that,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  plaintiff,  tfc^ 
cause  would  be  heard  and  decided.  (D.  5,  1,  70  ;  D-  i,  1,  '^^ 
If  the  judge  thought  fit,  the  preliminary  summonses  could  l-^ 
dispensed  with,  and  a  peremptory  order  issued  at  once.  (D.  ^^• 
1,  72.)  It  did  not  follow  that  judgment  should  be  proDOUDOtl 
against  the  absent  plaintiff;  if  his  case  were  good,  thejuii: 
could  decide  in  his  favour.  (D.  5,  1^  73^  pr.)  If  a  person  tk* 
has  applied  for  and  obtained  a  peremptory  edict,  should  himsti 
fail  to  appear  (in  person  or  by  his  agents),  the  proceedings  &r^ 
stopped,  but  may  be  begun  again  de  novo,     (D.  5,  1,  72,  2.) 

A  defendant  wilfully  neglecting  to  appear  after  a perenipt'i; 
edict  is  said  to  be  eoniumax,  (D.  42,  1,  &3,  L)  JudgiBt ' 
could  be  pronounced  in  his  absence,  without  appeaL  (D.  4:- 
1,  54.)     As  in  the  case  of  the  plaintiff,  the  peremptory  edict  -^ 


^  Si  jwicx  aUerve  ex  litiffaivrUmt  wiairbo  soiUico  impediaturi  judkH  4iB  i^P^ 
eiio. 
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summons  was  generally  the  third,  but  might  be  the  fii'st  and 
only  ona     (Paul,  Sent  5,  5  A,  7.) 

A  referee  was  not  bound  to  decide  in  a  case  if  the  evidence 
left  his  mind  in  a  state  of  doubt ;  upon  taking  an  oath  that 
neither  party  had  made  out  their  case  to  his  satisfaction  {nhi 
non  luittere)^  he  was  discharged  (AuL  Gell.  14,  2)  ;  and  the 
parties  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  another  judex  if  they 
were  dissatisfied.  Another  case  might  arise,  where  after  the 
litis  eontestatia  the  defendant  discharged  the  claim  of  the 
plaintiff.     Could  the  judex  take  notice  of  thist 

A  question  remains  that  we  must  look  into,  whether,  if  before  the  matter 
is  adjudged  on,  the  defendant,  after  receiving  the  appointment  of  a  judex, 
satisfies  the  plaintiff,  it  agrees  with  the  duty  of  the  judex  to  acquit  him,  or 
rather  to-  condemn  him,  because  at  the  time  he  received  the  appointment 
of  a  judex  he  was  in  such  case  that  he  ought  to  be  condemned.  Our 
teachers  think  he  ought  to  acquit  him,  and  that  it  makes  no  difference  what 
the  nature  of  the  proceeding  was.  This  is  the  common  saying  that  Sabinus 
and  Cassius  held  all  proceedings  might  lead  to  an  acquittal  {absoluiorid). 
But  the  authorities  of  the  opposing  school As  regards  pro- 
ceedings bofuufidei,  however,  they  hold  the  same  opinion,  because  no  doubt 
in  these  proceedings  the  duty  of  i^^  judex  \^  unrestrained.  The  same  opinion 
also  they  hold  with  regard  to  actions  for  a  thing,  because  there,  too,  it  falls 
within  the  very  duty  oiz.  judex  that  the  defendant,  if  he  gives  up  the  thing, 
ought  to  be  acquitted.  Of  the  same  nature,  too,  are  some  actions  against  a 
person .  (G.  4,  1 14.) 

It  remains  to  call  attention  to  this  ;  that  if,  before  the  matter  is  adjudged 
on,  the  defendant  satisfies  the  plaintif!^  it  agrees  with  the  duty  of  the  judex 
to  acquit  him,  although  at  the  time  he  received  the  appointment  of  a  judex 
he  was  in  such  case  that  he  ought  to  be  condemned.  This  is  the  saying 
once  common,  that  all  proceedings  may  lead  to  an  acquittal.    (J.  4,  12,  2.) 

The  judgment  ought  to  be    pronounced    in    the    regular 

maDner,  on  pain  of  being  null  and  void.     (C.  7^  45,  4.)     Both 

sides  must  baTe  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  being  heard.     (C. 

7,    57,  5.)    The  judgment  must  be  pronounced  orally  to  the 

parties,  and  could  not  be  delivered  in  writing.      (C.  7,  44,  1.) 

71ie  usual  custom  was,  that  after  the  parties  were  heard  the 

jitdicea  retired,  and  dictated  their  judgment  to    a   clerk,  and 

afterwards  came  out  and  read  it   to  the  parties   {hreviculum). 

(C^  7)  ^^i  2*)    At  first  judgments  must  be  in  the  Latin  language 

(jy^  -42, 1,  48),  but  Arcadius  and  Honorius  permitted  them  to  be 

given  in  Greek.     (C.  7,  46, 12.) 

J£  there  is  more  than  one  referee,  all  must  be  present  when 
judgment  is  pronounced  (D.  42,  1,  37),  but  a  majority  of  votes 
vrae  sufficient  to  support  the  judgment     (D.  42, 1,  39.)    If  the 
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H,  AWiA^  iudement  is  for  the  defendant  i 
referees  are  equally  «"^^^^J?K^rty  is  involved,  in  ^^b- 
all  cases,  except  a  f^*  ™  ttvo^^o/freedom  (D.  42. 1.  oV. 
case  the  judgment  is  to  be  in  :avo  ^dutifukess,  2 

and  a  suit  to  upset  a  will  on  the  g«>«7  °'        ^q. 
which  case  the  will  is  to  be  supported.    (D.  5. 2. 10.) 
Lapse  of  suit  for  non-prosecution. 

-,•  «  .hher  exist  by  statutory  right  {JudMa  UgUima\  ort 

Sututory  proceedings  a«t^<2'j;i^at^tw*«kLan  ^,,^  ,„d  b. 
first  milestone  from  rt,  ^J^^'lf  Zidaria,  unless  adjudged  on  - 
one>*x  They  ««<!"  *«  'f  ^^u  is  tLe  common  saying,  that  under 
a  year  and  six  months^e  out^    Th^^^  (G.  4. '04-)  ^ 

/*r7«/.V»  a  lawsuit  dies  ma  year  an  ^^^^^^  ^^e  those  hr.  ■< 

Actions  that  fall  ^■*;;^J^^  P^^'i^l  befonf  one  >«*^,  when  an  .  1 
before  r.«.^r«/<'W,  and  that  ^'l^^'^'^^^^^^^,    i„  the  same  ca«  1 

comes  in  either  as  >*- f !  !^  *  ffi firsf mStone  from  the  city  of  R- 
all  those  that  are  received  ^f  >""«*  *''^";'  ^^^^  These  proceed.ru.  J 
whether  between  Roman  "'"r^lt^^Te^auw  Aey  take  effect  so  l.u  1 
said  to  fall  within  a  magistrate's  power  because       y 

he  that  enjoined  them  is  in  P""^;^  Jf^->  '^er  a  sutute  that  is  nc< ! 
There  can,  however,  be  a  P"«^f' "«  ""      ^^^^^^     and   yet  stat  1 
statutory;    and  on  the  contraiyn^^^^^^^^^ 

{Jegitimum  judtcium).    If,  for   "^""^^  j^    proceeding  will  fall  *  i 

'ftria  an  action  is  brought  m  the  P^-^^^^^^j/^,  ^J  jf  .^  Ror. 

the  power  of  ^  J^'^^l^^^^J^L^tor^ o.  before  a  single  >^**fc^' 

4.109) 

lez  mnia  5«  proUWy  »  mistake  of  »  oop,i«t 

S;  dlllnta  referee  did  not  in  itself  conclusivel,  | 

.ft^rit  an  order  for  execution,  even  at  a  time  when  no  a  j 
after  It  an  oraer  ,^^q  ^^^^^^  ^ad  got  judgment  1 

could  be  brought  t/'"  Wk  to  the  Pmtor  with  the  J 
''T  Ts  ht?fnd  oSk  wlority  for  proceeding  fl 
«ent  in  ^^  ^and  jnd  t°^  ^^3  ^hus  afforded  a  defendant  of  -  ! 
^ponit    An  opportun^^ty     the  decision  on  various  grouna. 

rtS^CnthattbePrse^^-^2 

«^^^"r;Sra'^e£rerre\uinSjl^^^^^^^ 
S^eTthf de^d^rJ  nS?  Indv^and  P-eedonce  ag. 
The  Pr«tor  to  get  a  new  formula  and  another  judsx. 
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'Wit  judex  ought  to  take  care  that  in  any  case,  as  far  as  he  finds  it  possible, 
e  is  to  give  his  decision  for  a  determinate  sum  of  money  or  thing,  even  if 
le  action  before  him  is  brought  for  an  amount  that  is  indeterminate.    (J.  4, 

32.) 

A  jadgment  that  the  defendant  should  pay  the  sam  demanded  with  nsital  interest 
ot  specifying  at  what  rate)  is  null  and  void  (C.  7,  46,  3 ;  D.  42, 1,  69,  2),  unless 
bare  the  rate  of  interest  was  a  recognised  quantity.    (C.  7,  46,  1.) 

Grounds  of  nullity. 

1.  When  the  judgment  has  been  pronounced,  owing  to  an 
Tor  of  law  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  judgment  it  \r  whoUy 
Did ;  if  the  error  of  law  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
idgmenty  it  cannot  be  upset  except  in  the  regular  course  of 
)peal.    (D.  49,  1,  19  ;  C.  1,  21,  3  ;  C.  2,  10,  3  ;  C.  7,  52, 2.) 

A  person  is  required  to  be  a  to/or,  and  he  pleads  as  an  excuse  that  he  is  beyond 
9  age  of  compulsory  service.  The  referee,  however,  held  that  no  excuse  was  admis- 
kle.  His  decision  is  nuU  and  void  without  i^peaL  (Quvm  dt  jwre  conf^vtioius, 
n,  de  jwrt  lUigatoris,  pnmunciatur,)  If,  however,  the  referee  admitted  age  as  a 
)und  of  excuse,  but  held  that  the  tutor  had  not  proved  himself  beyond  the  proper 
i,  his  judgment  could  be  upset  only  by  regular  appeal.  (D.  49,  8, 1,  2.) 
In  a  testamentary  suit,  a  referee  sui^Mrted  a  will  on  the  grouud  that  a  hoy  under 
xteen  could  make  a  wilL  The  decision  is  nulL  (C.  7,  64,  2.) 
A  judge  condemned  a  defendant  in  the  amount  claimed,  with  a  sum  in  addition 
t  represented  compound  interest.  But  compound  interest  is  illegal  Nevertheless, 
:he  judgment  did  not  bear  this  fact  in  its  face,  it  was  valid,  unless  upset  on  appeal. 

42,  1.  27.) 

^.  If  a  judgment  has  been  given  on  the  strength  of  false 

3uments,  and  the  falsity  has  been  proved  in  criminal  pro- 

(dings,  it  is   held  void.      (C.  7,  58,  3.)     The  same   result 

owed,   according  to   a  rescript  of    Hadrian,   when    judg- 

tit   was   obtained    by    a    conspiracy   of    bribed  witnesses. 

42,   1,  33.)     But  a  new  trial  could  not  be  had   merely 

the    gi'ound   of  the  discovery   of  new  written   evidence 

7,  52,  4),  unless  the  documents  had  been  abstracted  by  the 

ersary  (C.  2,  4,  19),  or  the   Exchequer  (Fisciu)  was  the 

ntiff.     (D.  42, 1,  35;  D.  49,  14,  2,  8.) 

A  judgment  was  null  and  void  if  it  exceeded  the  terms  of 

reference  (D.  50,  17,  170 ;  C.  7,  48,  1),  unless  with  the  con- 

of  the  litigants.     (D,  5,  1,  74, 1.) 

|A  judgment  is  null  and  void  if  the  referee  has  accepted 
he.     (C.  7,  64,  7.) 

A  judgment  is  void,  as  we  have  seen,  if  not  pronounced  in 
.court  in  proper  form  (C.  7,  45,  6),  or  if  either  party  is 

E  excusably,  as  by  illness,  or  absence  on  State  service  (D. 
> ;  D.  42,  1,  60 ;  C.  7,  43,  4),  or  if  the  defendant  is  dead 
,  8,  2,  pr.),  or  insane.     (D.  42,  1,  9.) 
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Second  Epoch— EXTRAORDINARY  PROCEDURE. 
(A.)  Proceedings  from  Appearance  till  Judgment. 

The  prooeedingi  from  appearuioe  of  parties  to  jodgmoit  ftfter  tiw  great  cimge 
made  by  Diocletian,  aboliahing  the  distinctioii  between  jut  vadjutUeiuw^  may  be  oqb- 
■idered  under  the  following  heads  :— 

I.  Transition  from  the  Ordo  JwUeioruwL 
n.  Outline  of  Proceedings, 
m.  The  Lilts  Oontettatio. 
IV.  Pleading  and  Defences  (easMpftones). 
T.  8et-off. 
Ti.  Variance. 

I.  Transition  from  the  Ordo  Judidorutn. 

In  a  great  many  proceedings  of  an  executive  character,  the 
PrsBtor  was  compelled  to  hear  evidence,  and  pronounce  a  decision 
without  any  reference  to  a  judex.  Thus  in  proceedings  for  the 
execution  of  judgments,  or  to  enforce  the  rules  of  procedure,  the 
Pr»tor  acted  without  judices.  But  in  such  cases  the  object  of  the 
PrsBtor  was  not  to  determine  a  dispute  between  litigants,  but  to 
give  effect  to  judgments,  or  to  secure  the  working  of  the  machin- 
ery of  the  law.  There  were  cases,  however,  under  the  Bepublic, 
where  the  Prsetor  sat  as  judge,  and  heard  evidence,  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  rights  of  private  individuals.  Thus,  by 
a  restitutio  in  integrum  he  could  make  void  a  bargain  made 
by  a  minor  under  twenty-five,  when  any  advantage  had  been 
taken  of  him,  or  he  had  lost  by  the  transaction.  In  like 
manner,  he  interfered  even  for  persons  beyond  twenty-five, 
when  in  consequence  of  the  fraud,  violence  of  one  party,  or  the 
innocent  error,  excusable  absence,  old  age,  or  minima  ccgniii 
deminutio  of  the  other,  a  person  had  been  unjustly  deprived  of 
a  legal  right,  or  unjustly  saddled  with  a  legal  duty  {resHiutioin 
integrum  est  redintegrandae  rei  vel  causae  actio,)  (Paul,  Sen  1 1, 7, 2.)* 
The  Prsetor  in  giving  this  relief  (which  he  did  only  when  no 
other  remedy  by  actio  or  exceptio  was  available,  D.  4,  4,  16,  pr.) 
heard  the  parties  and  the  necessciry  evidence  without  sending 
the  case  to  a  judex,  {Causa  cognita,)  (Paul,  Sent.  1,  7,  3.)  For 
examples  see  Index,  Restitutio  in  integrum, 

*  Nam  sub  hoc  titulo  [de  in  integrum  restitutionibus]  plurifaiiam  Praetor  hominibus 
▼el  lapsis  vel  circumacriptis  subvenit ;  sive  metu,  sive  calliditate,  sive  aetata,  nve  ab- 
sentia inciderunt  in  captionem  (D.  4,  I,  1),  sive  per  status  mutationemf  aot  jostnm 
errorem  (D.  4,  1,  2) :  item  inquit  Pnetor,  si  qua  alia  mihi  juata  oaoaa  ▼idabitur,  in 
integrum  restituam.     (D.  i,  6,  26,  9.) 
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Again,  in  a  certain  nnmber  of  controversies  regarding  land 
(of  which  Frontinus  enumerates  fifteen),  about  twelve  were 
tried  with  the  aid  of  a  professional  class  (Surveyors),  whose 
opinion  was  binding  on  the  judge.     (Mensorea.  Agrimensores.) 

But  it  was  not  until  the  empire  that  any  serious  inroad  was 
made  on  the  system  of  reference  to  a  judex.  Almost  the  first 
-<Uys  of  the  Empire  witnessed  the  birth  and  rapid  growth  of 
JideicommUsa.  Claudius  added  two  special  Praetors  for  this 
important  branch  of  litigation.  It  is  worth  observing  that 
the  jurisdiction  was  confined  entirely  to  the  magistrates,  and 
that  no  reference  of  a  cause  of  that  nature  was  made  to  a  judex. 
(G.  2,  278 ;  J.  2,  28,  1.)  In  contradistinction  from  the  ordin- 
ary procedure  by  reference  to  a  judex^  these  proceedings  were 
termed  Cognitionea  Extraordinariae  or  Persecutiones  (as  opposed 
to  Actio,  Peiitio,  Interdictum).     (D.  50,  16,  178,  2  ;  G.  2,  278.) 

This  example  was  followed  in  the  new  branches  of  law 
created  under  the  Empire.  Thus  the  recovery  of  honoraria  was 
allowed  only  by  the  new  process,  while  by  the  action  of  man- 
date no  fee  could  be  recovered.  (D.  50,  13,  1,  1.)  The  same 
procedure  was  prescribed  for  complaints  by  slaves  against  their 
masters  (p.  186),  and  for  the  obligations  imposed  on  children 
and  parents  of  mutual  support.    (D.  25,  3,  5.) 

Constantine  (AJD.  342)  relieved  suitors  from  the  technical 
snares  of  the  formula.  Nevertheless,  the  old  formal  demand  of 
an  action  (impetratio  actionia)  continued  to  be  kept  up  until  the 
reign  (AD.  428)  of  Theodosius  II.  (C.  2,  58, 1).  Its  place  was 
taken  by  the  written  summons  {libellua  conventionia),  which  in  a 
far  better  way  informed  the  defendant  of  the  nature  of  the 
complaint  against  him.  Finally,  in  A.D.  294,  Diocletian  abolished 
the  judicioj  and  enacted  that  all  causes  should  be  heard  entirely 
by  the  magistrates. 

II.  Outline  of  Proceedings. 

When  the  parties  came  before  the  judge,  the  plaintiff  was 
bound  to  state  his  complaint  and  demand,  and  the  defendant 
could  urge  those  defences  that  the  law  allowed  him.  The 
parties  were  not  bound  to  follow  the  distinctions  of  the  old 
formulae,  but  in  substance  the  discussion  that  took  place  to 
elicit  the  exact  nature  of  the  dispute  between  them  differed 
but  little  from  the  lines  of  the  formulae.  There  was,  however, 
no  written  formula ;  the  discussion  was  oral,  and  the  substance 
of  it  recorded  by  the  clerks  of  court  (ojicialea).  (C.  7,  62, 
32,  2.)    After  the   preliminary  discussion,  wliich  ended  in  a 
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Bettleifient  of  the  issne  to  be  tried  (C.  TL  2, 18, 1),  witneeses 
were  produced  and  speeches  made  as  formerly  in  judido. 

m.  The  Litis  Cantestatio. 

Under  the  formula  system  the  litis  eonUstatio  was  the  last  act 
in  jurS  before  the  pafties  proceeded  to  the  judM ;  but  when  the 
distinction  between  jus  and  judicium  no  longer  existed,  at  what 
point  is  the  old  litis  contestatio  supposed  to  exist  T  It  would 
appear  that  even  before  Diocletian,  the  litis  contestatio,  in  the  case 
of  the  extraordinary  J)roceedure,  was  rather  at  the  beginning  of 
the  pleadings  than  at  a  point  that  would  Coincide  with  the 
issue  of  the  formula.  (C.  3,  9,  1.)  From  a  constitution  of 
Justinian  We  learn  that  it  was  after  the  statement  of  the 
plaintiff  and  counter-statement  of  the  defendant  (0. 3, 1, 14, 1.) 
This  scarcely,  if  at  all,  differs  from  the  period  of  the  Utii 
contestatio  under  the  formula  system.  What  is  interesting,  and 
is  clearly  proved,  is,  that  the  service  of  the  summons  was  not 
the  litis  contestation  or  legal  commencement  of  the  suit.  Justinian 
enacted  that  after  service  of  the  summons  twenty  days  should 
be  allowed  for  the  appearance  of  defendant  to  make  a  Uti* 
contestatio  (Nov.  53,  3,  2),  and  that  plaintiff  must  proceed  to  the 
same  point  within  two  months.  (Nov.  96,  1.)  Thus,  even  at 
the  last  stage  of  development,  the  Roman  law  of  procedure 
bears  indelible  traces  of  its  origin.  The  suit  does  not  begin 
with  the  summons,  even  now  that  the  summons  is  issoed  by 
order  of  a  judge,  but  at  a  point  in  the  proceedings  tbat  to  the 
eye  of  reason  is  arbitrary,  although  it  is  explained  by  the 
history  of  Roman  law.  Under  the  legis  actio  saeramentij  the 
procedure  began  with  a  simulated  reference  to  arbitration. 
One  man  asserts  a  claim  against  another,  who  denies  the 
claim ;  and  both  agree  that  whatever  the  claim  is  it  shall  be 
given  up  in  consideration  of  the  reference  to  arbitration.  The 
whole  meaning  and  essence  of  such  a  reference  is,  that  the 
parties  agree  to  the  extinction  of  the  original  claim.  But  for 
that,  a  reference  would  be  the  beginning,  instead  of  the  end, 
of  a  controversy.  No  man  would  consent  to  go  to  arbitrati(»i. 
assuming  he  was  not  compelled  to  do  so,  if,  in  the  event  of  the 
reference  in  any  manner  failing  to  give  satisfaction,  the  original 
dispute  were  to  be  revived.  At  all  events,  the  Roman  law 
starts  with  the  rule,  that  a  reference  to  arbitration  absolutdy 
extiijguiahes  the  original  cause  of  action. 

The  case  was  different  in  old  times  with  the  iegis  etctiones.  Once  an 
action  had  been  brought  on  any  matter,  no  further  action  upon  it  cocid  be 
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brought  at  strict  law.    And  exceptienes  in  those  times  were  not  in  use  at  all 
as  they  are  now.    (G.  4,  108.) 

1.  The  first  and  principal  effect,  then,  of  the  liiis  contestaUo^ 
is  to  extinguish  the  cause  of  action. 

An  obligation  may  be  taken  away,  further,  by  joining  issue  in  an  action 
(litis  contesiatio)^  provided  the  action  is  statutory.  The  obligation  in  chief 
is  then  dissolved,  and  the  defendant  begins  to  be  liable  by  reason  of  join- 
ing issue.  If  he  is  condemned,  then  joining  issue  is  at  an  end ;  and 
he  begins  to  be  liable  by  reason  of  the  judgment.  This  is  what  the  old 
writers  mean  when  they  say  that  the  debtor  is  bound,  before  issue  is  joined 
to  give,  after  issue  is  joined  to  be  condemned,  after  condemnation  to  do  what 
the  judgment  ordains.     (G.  3,  180.) 

But  if  it  is  by  a  statutory  proceeding  {Ugiiimutn  judicium)  that  an  action  is 
brought  against  a  person  by  ikit  formula  that  has  its  statement  of  claim  under 
\h^  jus  civile y  afterwards  no  action  can  be  brought  at  strict  law  on  the  same 
matter,  and  therefore  the  exceptio  is  superfluous.  But  if  the  action  is  for  a 
thing,  or  is  in  factum^  none  the  less  an  action  can  afterwards  be  brought,  and 
therefore  the  exceptio  is  needed  that  the  case  has  been  judged  or  brought 
before  2i  judex,    (G.  4,  107.) 

In  the  oaae  of  an  oetio  in  personam  with  a/ormi«Za  m  jive  coneepta,  the  action  was 
to  enforce  an  obligation,  and  the  grant  of  t^formvla,  operated  as  a  novatio  of  the  obliga- 
tioD.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  actio  in  rem  or  an  actio  in  peraonam  with  akformtUa  in 
factum  concepta^  no  obligation  was  alleged  and  no  novaiio  took  place. 

Hence  it  is  that  if  I  demand  a  debt  by  a  statutory  proceeding,  I  cannot 
afterwards  bring  an  action  for  that  very  right ;  for  the  statement  of  claim  that 
the  thing  ought  to  be  given  to  me  is  useless,  because  after  issue  is  joined  it 
no  longer  ought  to  be  given  me.  It  is  not  so  if  I  bring  an  action  that  falls 
within  a  magistrate's  power,  for  then  the  obligation  lasts  none  the  less,  and 
I  can  therefore  bring  an  action  afterwards  by  that  very  right ;  but  I  ought  to 
be  set  aside  by  the  exceptio  that  the  case  has  been  judged  {rei  judicatae)  or 
brought  before  a  judex  {rei  in  judicium  deductae).  Which  proceedings  are 
statutory,  and  which  fall  within  a  magistrate's  power,  we  will  tell  in  the  next 
book  of  our  Commentaries.     (G.  3,  181.} 

For  this  distinetion,  see  p  1016. 

If  an  action  that  falls  within  a  magistrate's  power  is  carried  through, 
whether  it  is  for  a  thing,  or  against  a  person,  or  by  a.  formula  hsuxied  to  state 
a  fact,  or  by  one  that  has  its  statement  of  claim  framed  to  state  a  right, 
afterwards  none  the  less  at  strict  law  an  action  on  the  same  matter  can  be 
brought  An  excep/io,  therefore,  is  necessary,  that  the  case  has  been  judged 
or  brought  before  sl  judex,    (G.  4,  106.) 

2.  Judgment  is  to  be  given  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
facts  at  the  time  of  the  litis  contestatio.  Thus,  although  usucapio 
ran  till  judgment,  virtually  it  was  stopped  at  the  litis  contestatio 
(p.  268). 

3.  Performance  by  defendant  of  demand  after  the  litis  con- 
testatio did  not  always  entitle  him  to  absolution  from  the  judge. 
(G.  4, 114) 
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Thus  the  sale  of  a  slave  liable  for  a  delict  after  the  litu 
coniestaiio,  even  to  the  plaintiff,  did  not  avoid  condemnation. 
(D.  9,  4,  37.) 

4.  A  penal  or  other  action  that  cannot  be  broagbt  against 
the  heirs  of  a  wrongdoer,  after  the  litis  contestatio  lies  against 
the  heirs.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
original  claim  no  longer  exists,  but  has  been  given  up,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  promise  to  obey  the  judgment,  the  claim  is  really 
transformed  into  a  species  of  debt,  and  all  heirs  are  liable  for  the 
debts  of  their  predecessors.  (D.  44,  7,  58  ;  D.  46,  2,  29  ;  D.  50, 
17,  67.) 

In  like  manner,  a  popularis  aetio^  after  the  litis  contestation 
becomes,  as  it  were,  a  private  claim  of  the  plaintiff;  and  if  he 
dies,  the  action  may  be  continued  by  his  heir& 

5.  If  an  action  were  brought  concerning  property,  it  became 

a  res  litigiosa,  and  incapable  of  alienation  to  a  person  cognisant 

of  the  fact. 

If,  again,  you  knowingly  buy  a  farm  about  which  an  action  is  pending 
from  the  man  that  is  not  in  possession  of  it,  and  demand  it  from  the  man 
that  is,  you  are  met  by  the  exceptio^  and  so  in  any  case  set  aside.    (G.  4, 1 17-) 

IV.  Pleading  under  the  new  system. 

Although  the  formula  was  superseded,  yet  the  language  and 

the  ideas  it  introduced  remained.     So  also  Justinian  continues 

to  speak  otexceptio,  although  equitable  pleas  do  not  require  to  be 

specially  pleaded.    In  the  older  system,  if  a  defendant  went 

before  the  judea  without  an  exceptio  in  the  formula,  he  coulJ 

not  plead  his  equitable  defence ;  but  now  all  actions  are  on  the 

footing  of  the  bonaefidei  actions,  in  which  no  defence  need  be 

pleaded  until  the  parties  are  before  the  jtidex.      An  exeeptio 

now  means  nothing  more  than  a  ground  of  defence  to  an 

action. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  debtor  takes  the  oath  tendered  him  by  his  credited 
that  he  ought  to  give  nothing,  he  still  remains  bound.  But  since  it  is  uridir 
that  a  question  of  perjury  should  be  raised,  he  defends  himself  by  the 
exceptio  that  he  has  taken  the  oath.  In  actions  for  a  thing  excepttones  are 
equally  necessary.  If,  for  instance,  the  possessor  takes  the  oath  tendered  by 
the  claimant  that  the  thing  is  his  own,  and  yet  none  the  less  the  claimant 
brings  a  vindicaiio  for  the  san^  thing,  an  exceptio  is  in  place  ;  for  although 
it  may  be  true,  as  he  alleges  in  his  statement  of  claim,  that  the  thing  is  his, 
yet  it  is  unfair  that  the  possessor  should  be  condemned.  If,  again,  an  action 
of  either  kind  is  brought  against  you,  none  the  less  for  that  the  right  of 
action  lasts  ;  and  therefore,  in  strict  law,  an  action  can  be  brought  against 
you  afterwards  for  the  same  thing.  But  you  ought  to  have  the  help  of  the 
exceptio  rei  judicatae  (that  the  case  has  been  judged  already).  (J-  4*  ii»  4*5*) 
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Perpetual  and  peremptory  exceptiones  arc  those  that  always  bar  the 
way  against  those  that  take  proceedings  and  put  an  end  to  what  is 
in  dispute.  Such  is  the  defence,  that  the  act  was  done  through  fear  or 
fraud;  or,  again,  that  an  agreement  was  come  to  providing  that  the 
money  should  in  no  case  be  demanded.  Temporary  and  dilatory  except 
tiones  are  those  that  for  a  time  do  harm,  and  grant  a  delay  for  a  time ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  an  agreement  was  come  to  providing  that  no  action 
could  be  brought  within  a  fixed  time,  say  five  years.  For  at  the  end  of  the 
time  the  plaintiff  is  not  hindered  from  following  up  his  property.  Those, 
therefore,  that  when  they  wish  to  bring  an  action  within  the  time  find  an 
exceptio  thrown  in  their  way,  whether  based  on  agreement  or  some  other  like 
one,  ought  to  put  off  the  action,  and  to  bring  another  after  the  time  is  come ; 
indeed,  this  is  the  very  reason  why  these  exceptiones  are  called  dilatory.  But 
if  not,  and  if  they  brought  the  action  within  the  time,  and  had  it  barred  by 
the  exceptiOy  then  in  old  times  they  could  not  obtain  anything  in  that  pro- 
ceeding because  of  the  exceptio ^  and  could  bring  no  action  after  the  time  was 
come  ;  because  they  rashly  brought  the  matter  to  judgment,  and  so  used  it 
up,  and  in  this  way  they  often  lost  their  case.  In  our  day,  however, 
we  do  not  wish  this  to  go  on  so  strictly,  and  resolve  that  he  that  dares  to 
bring  a  suit  before  the  time  of  the  agreement  or  the  obligation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  constitution  of  Zeno,  which  that  most  sacred  lawgiver  put  forth 
concerning  those  that  in  respect  of  time  demand  too  much.  If,  therefore, 
the  time  either  that  the  plaintiff  himself,  of  his  own  accord,  granted  as  a 
favour,  or  that  the  nature  of  the  action  involves  is  being  set  at  nought,  then 
they  that  have  suffered  such  a  wrong  are  to  have  twice  as  much  ;  and  after 
the  time  is  over,  they  are  not  to  take  up  a  lawsuit  unless  they  have  received 
all  the  expenses  of  the  one  before.  Thus  plaintiffs,  thoroughly  frightened  by 
such  a  penalty,  will  be  taught  to  observe  the  time  for  lawsuits.  (J.  4,  13, 
8-10.) 

V.  Set-off. 

Set-offs,  when  brought  up,  often  make  a  man  obtain  less  than  is  due  to  him. 
For  on  the  ground  of  what  is  right  and  fair,  account  is  taken  of  what  he  in 
turn  ought  to  make  good  to  the  plaintiff  in  the  same  case ;  and  for  the 
remainder  the  defendant  may  be  condemned,  as   has   already  been  said. 

(J-  4i  6,  39.) 

In  proceedings  honae  fidei  the  judge  is  allowed  unrestricted  power  to 
estimate  how  much  in  fairness  and  equity  ought  to  be  given  up  to  the 
plaintiff.  This  includes  the  power  of  taking  into  account  as  a  set-off  any- 
thing the  plaintiff  in  turn  ought  to  make  good,  and  of  condemning  the 
defendant  to  pay  only  the  balance.  Even  in  proceedings  at  strict  law,  under 
a  rescript  of  the  late  Emperor  Marcus,  if  the  exceptio  by  which  the  plaintiff 
was  met  was  fraud,  set-off  was  brought  in.  But  a  constitution  of  ours  has 
brought  in  more  widely  the  set-offs  that  rest  on  manifest  right,  and  has 
allowed  them  to  lessen  the  actions  at  strict  law,  whether  for  a  thing  or 
against  a  person,  or  of  any  other  sort  whatever,  with  the  exception  of  the 
action  of  deposit  alone.  That  an  action  of  deposit  should  be  met  by  a  claim 
for  set-off,  we  believed  sufficiently  undutiful :  and  it  was  excepted  that  no 
one  might,  under  the  pretext  of  a  set-off,  be  fraudulently  hindered  from  re- 
covering what  he  deposited.    (J.  4,  6,  30.) 
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1.  No  sum  cui  be  sefc-off  tmlMS  it  Is  due  by  the  pUintiff  {otter)  to  the  deCendtat 
{rem).  (C.  4,  31,  9.)  Bat  a  imrety  sued  for  the  debt  of  the  principftl  debtor  can 
BetK>ff  any  lum  due  by  the  plaintifF  either  to  himself  or  to  the  pzindpal  debtor.  (D. 
1«,  2»  5.) 

2.  The  debt  must  be  sach  as  would  support  an  action  or  an  equitable  defeoee 
{exeeptio).     In  this  way  a  ntUuralit  obligatio  may  be  set-off  (p.  455). 

8.  A  debt,  to  be  set-off,  must  be  actually  due.  A  sum  payable  at  a  future  day  by 
plaintiff  cannot  be  set-off  to  a  sum  payable  at  once  by  the  defendant.     (D.  16,  2,  7.) 

4.  No  debt  can  be  set-off  unless  it  is  either  undisputed  by  the  plaintiff  or  anseep- 
tible  of  easy  proof  (liquidum).  (D.  16,  2, 8.)  If  the  alleged  debt  is  difficult  to  ptove, 
there  is  no  advantage  in  having  a  set-off;  it  would  be  just  as  easy  for  the  defender 
to  bring  a  cross  action. 

5.  A  debt,  to  be  set-off,  must  be  certain  and  determinate.  Thus,  if  the  pl^ntiff 
owes  the  defendant  alternatively  a  sum  of  money  or  a  slave,  there  can  be  no  set-off 
until  the  choice  is  made,  and  it  appears  which  is  due.    (D.  16,  2,  22.) 

6.  The  debt  must  have  some  relation  to  the  amount  claimed  before  it  can  be  set- 
off Thus  no  set-off  is  allowed  in  an  action  ex  eommodato,  (C.  4,  23,  4. )  Generally 
the  question  to  be  settled  in  allowing  or  refusing  a  set-off  was,  whether  it  was  man: 
convenient  that  the  claim  should  be  referred  to  one  judge  and  one  trial,  or  that  ilie 
defendant  should  bring  a  cross  action  and  try  his  claim  separately. 

VI.  Variance. 

If  a  man,  when  he  brought  an  action,  embraced  too  much  in  his  state- 
ment of  claim — more,  that  is,  than  belonged  to  him,  his  case  fell  to  the 
ground ;  that  is,  he  lost  his  property,  and  did  not  readily  obtain  from  the 
Prxtor  a  restoration  to  his  full  rights.  If,  indeed,  he  was  under  twenty-five, 
just  as  in  other  cases,  after  inquiry,  aid  was  given  him  if  the  slip  was  due  to 
his  youth  ;  so  in  this  case,  too,  aid  was  usually  given  him.  No  doubt,  if  a 
case  of  mistake  recognised  by  law  came  in  so  strong  that  even  men  <^  the 
firmest  character  might  have  made  a  slip,  aid  was  given  him  although  over 
twenty-five ;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  man  demanded  a  legacy  entire,  and 
thereafter  codicilli  were  brought  forward,  by  which  either  a  part  of  the  legacy 
was  taken  away  or  legacies  were  given  to  certain  persons  besides,  that  made 
the  plaintiffs  demand  exceed  the  three-fourths  to  which,  according  to  the 
lex  Falcidia^  the  legacies  were  brought  down.     (J.  4,  6,  33.) 

All  this  was  once  in  use.  But  afterwards  a  statute  of  Zeno's  and  one  of 
ours  narrowed  such  use.  If  too  much  in  respect  of  time  is  demanded,  the 
constitution  of  Zeno  of  blessed  memory  {divinae  memoriae)  tells  what  ought 
to  be  resolved  on.  But  if  it  is  too  much  in  respect  of  amount  or  in  any  other 
way  that  is  demanded,  then  let  the  plaintiff  be  punished  by  being  condemned 
to  pay  thrice  the  amount  at  stake,  as  we  said  above.     G*  4f  ^  33  £-) 

If  the  plaintiff  embraces  too  little  in  his  statement  of  claim — ^less,  that  is, 
than  belonged  to  him ;  if,  for  instance,  when  ten  aurei  were  due  him,  be 
claims  that  five  ought  to  be  given  him,  or  when  the  whole  farm  is  his, 
claims  half  as  his — he  runs  no  risk  in  his  action ;  for  the  judge,  under  a 
constitution  by  Zeno  of  blessed  memory,  none  the  less  condemns  the  opposite 
party  in  the  same  proceeding  to  pay  the  balance.     (J.  4,  6,  34.) 

If  one  states  in  his  claim  one  thing  instead  of  another,  it  is  held  that  be 
runs  no  risk.  In  the  same  proceeding,  when  the  truth  is  ascertained,  we 
allow  him  to  coirect  his  mistake.  An  instance  is,  when  one  that  ought  to 
demand  the  slave  Stichus  demands  Eros,  or  when  one  declares  in  his  st:de> 
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ment  of  daim  that  something  ought  to  be  given  him  uftder  a  will,  and  it  is 
due  nnder  a  stipulation.    (J«  4,  6,  35.) 

(B.)  Costs. 

In  a  mature  system  of  law,  a  person  that  makes  an  unjust 
claim,  or  resists  a  just  claim,  is  regarded  as  in£icting  a  distinct 
wrong,  and  as  bound  to  pay  compensation,  the  measure  of 
which  is  well  described  by  the  term  "  costs."  The  best  rule 
on  this  subject  is,  that  while  success  affords  a  fair  presump- 
tion of  rightness,  the  judge  should  be  allowed  to  make  such 
exceptions  as  justice  may  require. 

It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  anyone  that  follows  the 
growth  of  Roman  law  that  the  early  law  contained  no  provision 
for  costs.  It  is  true  that  in  the  sacramentum  the  loser  forfeited 
his  stake,  but  not  to  the  winner ;  the  lost  stake  represents  the 
payment  of  the  fees  of  court.  By  various  steps,  however,  the 
Romans  at  last  arrived  at  a  sound  system. 

L  Penalties  attached  to  a  suit  improperly  defended. 

1.  Now  we  must  note  that,  by  the  old  law,  men  were  hindered  from  lightly 
going  on  to  a  lawsuit,  by  a  pecuniary  penalty  or  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and 
these  devices  are  still  used  by  the  Praetor.  Against  a  party,  for  instance, 
that  denied  liability  in  certain  cases,  an  action  for  twice  the  amount  is 
established ;  as,  for  instance,  in  an  action  on  account  of  a  debt  due  by 
judgment  {actio  judicati),  or  of  money  paid  for  another  {actio  depensi)^ 
or  of  injurious  damage,  or  of  legacies  left  in  the  form  fer  damnatiotum, 
(G.  4,  171.) 

2.  Wager.     {Sponsio.) 

In  certain  cases  one  is  allowed  to  make  a  judicial  wager  {sponsio\  as  for 
a  determinate  sum  of  money  that  has  been  lent,  or  for  money  that  has  been 
settled  on  {pecunia  constituta) ;  in  a  former  case  for  a  third  of  the  sum, 
but  in  the  latter  fpr  a  half.    (G.  4,  171.) 

To  them  must  be  added  interdicts  (p.  1000). 

3.  Oath  of  defendant. 

But  if  no  risk  is  imposed  on  the  defendant  either  of  a  judicial  wager  or  of 
an  action  for  twice  the  amount,  and  if  the  action  is  not  at  once,  even  from 
the  beginning,  for  more  than  the  amount  simply,  the  Prsetor  allows  the 
plaintiff  to  exact  an  oath  that  the  defendant's  denial  is  not  in  order  to  trump 
up  a  case.  Hence,  since  heirs  and  those  that  are  held  to  be  in  the  position 
of  heirs  never  incur  an  obligation  for  twice  the  amount,  and  since  also 
against  women  and  pupilli  the  penalty  in  a  judicial  wager  is  not  usually 
enforced,  the  Prsetor  orders  them  only  to  take  the  oath.     (G.  4,  172.) 

In  some  cases  from  the  very  beginning  the  action  is  for  more  than  the 
^mount  simply;  in  the  case  oi furtum  manifestum^  for  instance,  it  is  for 
fourfold  ;  oi  furtum  nee  mamjestumy  for  twofold ;  oi  furtum  conceptum  and 
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oblatum  for  threefold.  In  these  cases,  and  in  certain  cases  besides,  whether 
one  denies  or  confesses  liability,  the  action  is  for  more  than  the  amount 
simply.    (G.  4,  173.) 

4.  ChaDges  by  Justinian. 

Now  we  must  note  that  the  upholders  of  our  laws  have  taken  great  care 
to  keep  men  from  lightly  going  into  lawsuits,  and  we  have  the  same  anxiety. 
This  can  be  done  chiefly  by  restraining  the  rashness  both  of  plaintiffs  and  of 
defendants,  sometimes  by  a  money  penalty,  sometimes  by  the  awe  of  an 
oath,  sometimes  by  the  fear  of  infamy.    (J.  4,  i6,  pr.) 

An  oath,  for  instance,  under  a  constitution  of  ours,  is  tendered  to  all  that 
are  sued.  The  defendant,  indeed,  cannot  make  use  of  his  allegations  with- 
out first  swearing  that  it  is  in  the  belief  that  he  has  a  good  defence  that  he 
comes  to  deny  what  is  charged.  Against  those  that  deny  liability  in  some 
cases  an  action  for  twice  the  amount  is  established,  as  when  an  action  is 
brought  on  account  of  wrongful  damage,  or  of  legacies  left  to  places  worthy 
of  veneration.  Sometimes,  again,  even  from  the  very  beginning,  the  action 
is  for  more  than  the  amount  simply,  as  in  the  case  oifurtum  manifestum  for 
fourfold,  of  nee  manifestum  for  twofold.  In  these  cases,  and  in  certain  cases 
besides,  whether  one  denies  or  confesses  liability,  the  action  is  for  more  than 
the  amount  simply.    (J.  4,  16,  i.) 

Justinian  enacted  in  A.D.  530  that  in  all  causes,  whether 
decided  in  the  presence  of  both  or  in  the  absence  of  one  of 
the  parties,  the  judges  should  condemn  the  defeated  litigant  to 
pay  costs  to  the  victor,  estimated  on  oath  by  the  victor  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  allowance  ;  and  if  the  judges  neglected  to  do 
80,  they  could  be  compelled  to  pay  the  costs  themselves.  (C. 
3,  1,  13,  6.) 

II.  Penalties  attached  to  the  improper  bringing  of  a  suit. 

Plaintiffs  are  restrained  from  trumping  up  charges  {c€Uumm'a)  sometimes 
by  the  proceeding  so  called,  sometimes  by  that  called  contrarium,  sometimes 
by  an  oath,  sometimes  by  demanding  a  stipulation  in  turn.     (G.  4,  174.} 

1.  The  proceeding  called  ca/umm'ae  {for  trumping  up  a  charge)  is  in  place 
against  any  action.  It  is  brought  for  a  tenth  of  the  amount  in  question^  or 
against  interdicts  for  one-fourth.     (G.  4,  175.) 

2.  The  proceeding  called  contrarium  (opposition)  is  established  in  certain 
fixed  cases.  It  may  be  brought,  for  instance,  to  meet  an  actio  injuriamm; 
or  if  an  action  is  brought  against  a  woman  on  the  ground,  as  alleged,  that 
when  sent  into  possession  on  behalf  of  her  unborn  child  she  frauduleatly 
transferred  possession  to  another  ;  or  again,  if  one  brings  an  action  on  the 
ground,  as  alleged,  that  when  sent  into  possession  by  the  Praetor  he  has  been 
refused  admission  by  some  one  else.  Against  an  (utio  injuriarum  it  is  given 
for  a  tenth  ;  against  the  other  two  for  a  fifth.     (G.  4,  177.) 

This  is  a  severer  mode  of  restraint  than  the  proceeding  called  ccdummat. 
In  that  no  one  is  condemned  to  pay  a  tenth  unless  when  he  knew  that 
his  action  was  not  righteous,  but  began  it  to  harass  an  adversary,  and  in 
hope  of  a  victory  rather  from  mistake  or  unfairness  on  the  judge's  part 
than  from  the  truth  of  his  case ;  for  calumnia  lies  in  a  man's  intention. 
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as  theft  does.  But  in  the  proceeding  called  contrarium  the  plaintiff  is  con- 
demned in  any  event  if  he  has  not  maintained  his  case,  although  there  was 
some  opinion  that  led  him  on  to  believe  he  was  right  in  bringing  the  action. 

(G.4,178.) 

3.  The  penalty  of  a  stipulation  in  turn  {resiifulatio)  is  usually  enforced 
in  certain  cases,  and  as  in  the  proceeding  called  contrarium  the  plaintiff  is 
condemned  in  any  event  if  he  has  not  maintained  his  case,  and  no  inquiry 
is  made  whether  he  knew  that  he  was  not  right  in  bringing  the  action.  For 
by  the  penalty  of  a  stipulation  in  turn  the  plaintiff  is  condemned  in  any 
event.    (G.  4,  17a) 

It  is  free  to  him  against  whom  the  action  is  brought  to  meet  it  either  by 
the  proceeding  called  calumniiUy  or  by  exacting  an  oath  that  the  action  is 
not  a  trumped-up  one  {ccUumniae  causa).    (G.  4,  176.} 

In  every  case,  then,  in  which  an  action  can  be  brought  by  the  proceeding 
called  contrarium^  the  proceeding  called  calumniae  also  is  in  place.  But  by 
one  proceeding  or  the  other  alone  is  one  allowed  to  bring  an  action.  On 
this  principle,  if  the  oath  that  the  charge  is  trumped-up  is  exacted,  then  as 
the  proceeding  called  calumniae  is  not  granted,  so  that  called  contrarium 
ought  not  to  be  granted  either.    (G.  4,  179.) 

Sometimes  if  a  demand  is  made  of  a  plaintiff  with  the  penalty  of  a  stipu- 
lation in  turn,  then  neither  is  he  met  by  the  proceeding  called  calumniae^ 
nor  is  he  brought  under  the  awe  of  an  oath.  As  for  the  proceeding  called 
contrarium^  it  is  plain  that  in  these  cases  it  is  not  in  place.    (G.  4,  181.} 

4.  Changes  by  Justinian. 

The  plaintiff  also  is  restrained  from  trumping  up  a  charge,  for  he,  even* 
nnder  a  constitution  of  ours,  is  compelled  to  take  an  oath  that  he  is  not.  On 
both  sides  also  the  advocates  come  under  an  oath — a  point  embraced  in 
another  constitution  of  ours.  All  this  was  brought  in  on  account  of  the  old 
action  called  calumniae^  now  fallen  into  disuse,  because  it  fined  the  plaintiff 
one-tenth  of  the  amount  in  dispute,  a  thing  we  nowhere  find  done.  But 
instead  of  this  there  have  been  brought  in  the  oath  aforesaid,  and  the  rule 
by  which  a  man  that  shamelessly  will  go  to  law  is  forced  to  pay  all  damages 
and  costs  of  the  suit  to  the  opposite  party.    (J.  4,  16,  i.) 

In  some  proceedings  the  persons  condemned  are  branded  with  ignominy 
— in  the  case  of  theft,  for  instance,  of  robbery,  or  oi  injuria  and  fraud  \Jiducia\ ; 
tutcla^  mandate,  deposit  if  the  actions  are  direct  not  cross  actions  ;  and 
again,  in  the  case  of  partnership,  which  is  a  direct  action  on  both  sides,  and 
in  that  proceeding,  therefore,  any  one  of  the  partners,  if  condemned,  is 
branded  with  ignominy  {in/amia).  But  in  cases  of  theft,  robbery,  injuria^  or 
fraud,  not  only  those  actually  condemned  are  branded  with  ignominy,  but 
those  also  that  come  to  a  compromise.  [So  it  is  written  in  the  Praetor's 
edict],  and  rightly  ;  for  it  makes  the  greatest  difference  whether  one  comes 
under  an  obligation  because  of  an  offence  or  because  of  a  contract.  [In  that 
part  of  the  edict,  further,  it  is  expressly  provided  that  a  man  sued  in  the  pro- 
ceeding called  contrarium^  or  again  a  man  that  has  come  in  on  behalf  of  a 
debtor,  a  tutor  for  instance,  or  a  cognitor^  is  not  to  labour  under  ignominy. 
A  man,  therefore,  that  is  sued  as  a  surety  is  not ;  for  he  is  condemned  on 
behalf  of  another.]    (J.  4»  16,  2  ;  G.  4,  182.) 
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(o.)  Procurators  and  ADVocATEa 

We  have  seen  that  no  agent  could  be  admitted  in  the  solemn 
formalities  of  the  leffis  actio,  in  accordance  with  the  general  rale 
that  no  one  could  take  anything  by  a  solemn  formality  except 
the  person  that  performed  it. 

We  must  note  now  that  anyone  can  bring  an  action,  either  in  his  own 
name  or  in  another's, — ^as,  for  instance,  as  procurator,  tuior^  or  curator. 
(J.  4,  lo,  pr. ;  G.  4,  82.) 

How  tu tores f  again,  and  curators  are  appointed,  we  have  told  in  the  first 
book  of  our  Commentaries.    (J.  4,  10,  2  ;  G.  4,  85.) 

Inconvenience  very  far  from  triding  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  in 
another's  name  no  one  could  lawfully  bring  or  meet  {exdpere)  an  action. 
Men  began,  therefore,  to  go  to  law  by  means  of  procurators.  For  disease, 
and  age,  and  necessary  journeys,  and  many  other  causes  as  well,  often 
hinder  men  from  being  able  to  follow  out  their  own  a£tedrs  themselves. 
(J.  4,  10,  pr.) 

Gains  explains  to  us  in  what  manner  agents  were  introduced 
through  the  procedure  by  formulae, 

A  man  that  brings  an  action  in  another's  name,  frames  his  statement  of 
claim  in  the  principal's  name,  but  changes  this  into  his  own  in  the  condem- 
nation. If,  for  example,  Lucius  Titius  brings  an  action  for  Publius  Maevius, 
h\s  formula  is  framed  as  follows  : — 'Mf  it  appears  that  Numerius  Negidius 
ought  to  give  10,000  sestertii  to  Publius  Maevius,yi/dAfx^,  condemn  Numerius 
Negidius  to  give  10,000  sestertii  to  Lucius  Titius.  If  it  does  not  so  appear, 
acquit  him." '  If,  again,  the  action  is  for  a  thing,  his  statement  of  claim  is 
that  *'  the  thing  belongs  to  Publius  Maevius  ex  jure  Quiritium"  and  this  he 
changes  in  the  condemnation  into  his  own  name.    (G.  4, 86.) 

On  the  opposite  party's  side,  if  anyone  comes  in  against  whom  the  action 
is  set  on  foot,  the  statement  of  claim  is  that  the  principal  ought  to  give,  bat 
in  the  condemnation  this  is  changed  into  the  name  of  the  person  that  has 
accepted  the  proceedings.  But  if  the  action  is  for  a  thing,  the  person 
against  whom  the  action  is  brought  does  not  appear  in  the  statement  of 
claim,  whether  it  is  in  his  own  name  or  in  another's  that  he  comes  into  the 
proceedings  ;  for  the  statement  of  claim  is  simply  this,  that  the  thing  is  the 
plaintiff's.    (G.  4,  87.) 

DiflTerence  between  Cognitor  and  Procurator. 

A  cognitor  is  brought  in  as  a  substitute  in  an  action  by  using  certain  6xed 
words  in  presence  of  the  opposite  party.  The  plaintiff  appoints  the  cognitor 
in  this  way  : — "  Whereas  I  am  demanding  a  farm  "  (say) "  from  you,  for  that 
matter  I  appoint  you  Lucius  Titius  as  cognitor!*  The  defendant,  again, 
speaks  thus  : — "  Since  you  are  demanding  a  farm  from  me,  for  that  matter  I 
appoint  Publius  Maevius  cognitor!*  It  may  be  done  by  the  plaintiff  speak- 
ing thus  : — ^*'  Whereas  I  wish  to  bring  an  action  against  you,  for  that  matter 

'  Si  paret  Numerium  Neffidium  PiiUio  Maevioaetteriium  XmUia  tUtrt  oportert,  jwUx^ 
Numerium  Nerjidium  Lueio  TUio  seiierinm  XmUia  eondtmna.     Si  non  parei^  obtoht^ 
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I  appoint  a  cognitor^  and  by  the  opposite  party  speaking  thus, — "  Since  you 
wish  to  bring  an  action  against  me  for  that  affair,  I  appoint  a  cogmtorJ*  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  cognitar  is  appointed  in  his  presence  or  in 
his  absence ;  but  if  appointed  in  his  absence,  he  will  be  cognitor  only  if  he 
knows  of  his  appointment  and  undertakes  the  duty.    (G.  4,  83.) ' 

There  are  no  fixed  words  by  which  a  procurator  is  brought  into  a  suit  in 
room  of  another.  By  a  mandate  alone  he  may  be  appointed,  and  that 
without  either  the  presence  or  the  knowledge  of  the  opposite  party.  Nay, 
there  are  some  that  think  a  man  must  be  held  to  be  a  procurator  if  only, 
though  no  mandate  has  been  given  him,  he  comes  to  the  business  in  good 
faith,  and  gives  security  that  the  principal  will  ratify  what  he  does. 
Although,  therefore,  he  does  not  produce  his  mandate,  a  procurator  is 
admitted  ;  because  often  a  mandate  at  the  beginning  of  an  action  is  kept  in 
the  dark,  and  afterwards  is  displayed  before  the  judge.    (G.  4,  84.) 

When  an  agent  must  give  security. 
1.  In  Actions  in  rem, 
(1.)  For  Plaintiff. 

Let  us  see  now  what  are  the  cases  in  which  the  man  against  whom  an 
action  is  brought,  or  the  man  that  brings  it,  is  forced  to  give  security. 
(G  4,  88.) 

As  to  securities,  one  way  was  adopted  by  antiquity,  another  has  been 
embraced  in  practice  by  recent  times.     (J.  4,  1 1,  pr.) 

The  man  that  brought  an  action  for  a  thing,  if  he  made  the  demand  in 
his  own  name,  was  not  forced  to  give  security.     (J.  4,  11,  pr. ;  G.  4, 96.) 

Even  if  the  action  is  brought  by  a  cognitor^  no  security  is  required  either 
from  him  or  from  his  principal,  because  there  is  a  fixed  and  set  form  of 
words  by  which  a  cognitor  is  brought  in  as  a  substitute  in  room  of  the 
principal,  and  he  is  therefore  deservedly  regarded  as  a  principal.    (G.  4,  97.) 

But  if  a  procurator  brought  an  action  for  a  thing,  he  was  ordered  to  give 
security  that  the  principal  would  ratify  what  he  did,  because  there  was  a 
danger  of  the  principal  taking  proceedings  a  second  time  in  the  same  matter. 
[This  danger  did  not  come  in  if  the  action  was  brought  by  a  cognitor;  because 
for  any  matter  in  which  a  man  has  brought  an  action  by  a  cognitor^  he  has 
no  further  right  to  bring  an  action,  any  more  than  if  he  had  done  so  at  first 
himself.]    (J*  4>  "»  pr. ;  G.  4,  98.) 

Tutores  and  curators  were  by  the  words  of  the  edict  bound  to  give 
security,  the  same  as  procurators.  But  sometimes  when  they  brought  an 
action  they  were  let  off  giving  security.     (J.  4,  1 1,  pr.) 

(2.)  For  Defendant 

If,  therefore,  in  early  times  the  action  was  for  a  thing,  the  possessor  was 
forced  to  give  security  [for  it  seemed  fair  that  as  he  was  allowed  to  possess  a 
thing  to  which  his  right  was  doubtful,  he  should  guarantee  by  a  security  that 
if  he  were  beaten,  and  did  not  give  up  the  thing,  or  the  value  set  on  it  in  the 

^  QtMd  ego  a  te  vtrbi  gratia  fundum  petOt  in  earn  rem  Zudum  Titium  tibi  cognitorem 
do ;  advenarius  it» :  quandoque  tu  a  me  fundum  petiif  in  earn  rem  P%iUium  Maevium 
cognitorem  do.  Potest,  ut  actor  ita  dicat :  quod  ego  tecum  agere  volo,  in  eam  rem 
oognitorem  do ;  adverBarios  ita :  quandoque  tu  mecum  agere  vis,  in  eam  rem  cogni- 
torem do. 
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action,  the  plaintiff  might  have  the  power  to  bring  an  action  against  either 
him  or  his  sureties].  This  security  was  called  judicatum  solvi  (that  what 
is  adjudged  will  be  paid).  How  it  came  to  be  so  called  may  easily  be  under- 
stood ;  for  one  stipulated  that  what  was  adjudged  should  be  paid  to  him. 
Much  more  was  a  man,  if  sued  in  an  action  for  a  thing,  compelled  to  give 
security  if  he  accepted  proceedings  on  behalf  of  another.  (J.  4,  IX|  pr. ;  G. 
4,  89-90.) 

2.  Actions  in  personam, 
(1.)  For  Plaintiffi 

All  this  was  so  if  the  action  was  for  a  thing.  If,  however,  it  was  against 
a  person  [and  we  ask  when  security  ought  to  be  given],  on  the  plaintiflPs 
side  all  observances  were  exactly  those  we  have  spoken  of  in  an  action  for  a 
thing.    (J.  4,  II,  I ;  G.  4,  100.) 

(2.)  For  Defendant 

On  all  these  points  the  practice  observed  in  our  day  is  different  Wha 
a  man  is  sued  in  an  action,  either  for  a  thing  or  personally  in  his  own  name, 
he  is  not  compelled  to  give  any  security  for  the  amount  at  issue,  but  only 
for  his  own  person,  that  he  will  remain  in  the  power  of  the  court  up  to  the 
end  of  the  suit.  Sometimes  this  is  committed  to  his  promise  on  oath ;  this 
they  call  guarantee  by  oath  (Juratoria  cautio).  Sometimes  he  is  forced  to 
give  his  bare  promise  or  security  according  to  his  quality  and  standing. 
G-4»  11,2.) 

On  the  defendant's  side,  if  anyone  came  in  on  behalf  of  another,  he  must 
in  any  case  give  security ;  because  no  one  is  believed  to  be  a  fit  defender  in 
another's  case  without  giving  security.  [If,  indeed,  the  action  is  against  a 
copiitor^  the  principal  is  ordered  to  give  security ;  but  if  against  a  procu- 
rator, then  the  procurator  himself.  The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  with  regard 
to  the  tutor  and  the  curator.]    (J.  4,  11,  i  ;  G.  4,  loi.) 

But  if  it  was  in  his  own  name  that  anyone  accepted  proceedings  in  an 
action  against  a  person,  he  was  not  forced  to  give  security  that  what  was 
adjudged  should  be  paid  (judiccUum  solvi),  [In  certain  cases  this  is 
usually  given  ;  these  the  Praetor  himself  points  out.  The  reason  for 
giving  such  securities  is  twofold  ;  it  is  given  either  because  of  the  kind  of 
action,  or  because  of  the  person  since  he  is  suspected.  It  is  because  of 
the  kind  of  action  in  an  action  for  what  is  adjudged  or  paid  on  one's 
behalf,  or  in  an  action  involving  a  woman's  character.  It  is  because  of  the 
person,  when  the  action  is  against  a  man  that  has  failed,  or  whose  goods 
have  been  taken  possession  of,  or  posted  for  sale  by  his  creditors,  or  if 
the  action  is  against  an  heir  the  Praetor  thinks  an  object  of  suspicion.] 
(J.  4,  II,  i;  G.4,  102.) 

Agents  under  the  Extraordinary  Procedure. 

A  procurator  may  be  appointed  without  any  set  form  of  words,  and 
though  the  opposite  party  is  not  present,  and  more  than  that,  often  without 
his  knowledge.  Anyone,  indeed,  to  whom  you  entrust  your  case  to  manage 
or  defend,  is  understood  to  be  your  procurator.    (J.  4, 10,  i.) 
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Agency  passed  through  three  periods  ;  in  the  first,  no  agent 
was  allowed,  except  in  two  or  three  cases ;  in  the  second,  an 
agent  could  be  substituted  in  court  by  certain  solemn  w'ords 
(cognitores) ;  and  lastly,  without  any  formality  by  an  ordinary 
mandate  { procurator es^.  These  last  alone  remain  under  Jus- 
tinian, and  after  the  introduction  of  the  Extraordinary  Pro- 
cedure. 

Rights  and  Duties. 

K  Between  the  Agent  and  the  other  Litigant 
I.  Duties  of  Procurator  of  PlaintiflF. 

1.  No  person  can  sue  for  another  without  showing  that  he  is 
authorised  to  sue. 

All  this  appears  more  openly  and  most  perfectly  in  the  daily  practice  of 
the  courts  in  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  actual  cases.  This  procedure^ 
we  resolve,  shall  hold  not  only  in  this  royal  city,  but  also  in  all  our  provinces, 
even  although  from  want  of  skill  the  forms  now  followed  may  perhaps  be 
different.  For  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  provinces  should  follow  the  head 
of  all  our  States—that  is,  this  royal  city,  and  the  rules  it  observes.  (J.  4, 
11,6-7.) 

EXCEPTIOKS. — Certain  persons  can  sue  on  behalf  of  others 
without  showing  any  express  authority,  as  a  husband  for  a 
wife  (0.  2,  13,  21),  a  son  for  a  father  (G.  2,  13,  12)  j  so  parents 
for  children,  brother  for  brother,  patrons  for  freedmen,  and 
relations  by  marriage  for  one  another  (affines).  (D.  3,  3, 35,  pr.) 
But  such  persons  cannot  sue  against  the  wishes  of  the  principal^ 
even  by  offering  security  de  rata.     (D.  3,  3, 40,  4.) 

2.  An  agent  must  give  security  (satisdatio  de  rato)  that  the 
principal  will  endorse  his  action,  unless  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

But  if  it  is  fhfough  a  procifrator  that  a  suit  ts  either  brought  m  or  taken  up 
in  the  character  of  plaintiff,  unless  a  mandate  is  entered  in  the  court  records, 
or  the  principal  in  the  suit  in  person  confirms  in  court  his  character  of  pro- 
curator, the  procurator  is  compelled  to  give  security  that  the  principal  will 
confirm  what  he  does.  The  same  practice  is  to  be  observed  if  it  is  a  fu/or 
or  curator  or  other  such  person  that  has  undertaken  the  guidance  of  others' 
affairs,  that  is  bringing  an  action  against  any  through  a  third  person.    (J. 

4,  1 1,  3) 

3.  The  duty  expressed  by  the  word  defendere  is  to  do  that 
which  the  principal  himself,  if  suing  in  his  own  person,  would 
do.  Having  once  assumed  the  position  of  agent,  one  must  go 
on  unless  released  or  removed  by  the  authority  of  the  judge. 
(D.  3,  3,  35,  3.)  Thus  he  might  to  make  answers  to  inter- 
rogatories issued  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.    (D.  3, 3, 39,  pr.) 

3t 
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II.  Duties  of  Procurator  of  Defendant. 

1.  Anyone  can  act  as  agent  for  a  defendant  without  expren 
authoritj.  (C.  2,  13,  12.)  If  not  authorised,  he  must  gire 
security. 

But  when  a  man  is  sued,  if  indeed  he  is  ready  on  the  spot  to  appoint 
a  procurator,  he  can  either  come  himself  into  court  and  confirm  his  pro- 
curator in  that  character  by  giving  security  in  the  set  fojrm  of  stipulation  that 
what  is  adjudged  shall  be  paid  {Judicaiutn  sotui) ;  or  he  may  stay  out  of 
court  and  put  out  a  security  by  which  he  becomes  surety  for  his  own  pro- 
curator, for  all  the  clauses  in  the  security  that  what  is  adjudged  shall  be  paid 
Herein  he  is  compelled  to  agree  to  a  mortgage  of  his  property,  whether  he 
promises  in  court  or  gives  security  outside  it,  so  as  to  bind  both  himself  and 
his  heirs.  Another  guarantee  or  security,  moreover,  must  be  put  out  for 
himself  personally,  that  ^t  the  time  sentence  is  pronounced  he  will  be  found 
in  court,  or  that  if  he  does  not  come  his  surety  will  give  all  that  is  contained 
in  the  condemnation,  unless  there  is  an  appeal.  But  if  the  defendant  from 
any  reason  whatever  is  not  present,  and  some  one  else  is  willing  to  under- 
take the  defence,  no  difference  between  actions  for  a  thing  and  against 
a  person  is  to  be  introduced,  and  he  can  do  so  if  only  he  furnishes  security 
for  the  amount  at  issue,  that  what  is  adjudged  shall  be  paid.  No  one, 
indeed,  according  to  the  old  rule,  ^s  has  already  been  said,  is  understood  to 
be  a  fit  defender  in  another's  case,  unless  he  gives  security.    Q.  4,  iii 4*5) 

The  stipulation  judieatum  solvi  must  be  given  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  suit  (C.  2,  57,  1)  ;  it  included  three  clauses,  de  re 
judicata^  de  re  defendenda^  de  dolo  malo.  (D.  46,  7,  6.)  The  first 
clause  provides  that  the  agent  shall  paj  whatever  sum  is  ad- 
judged, the  agent  being  entitled  to  the  same  indulgences  as  the 
principal  debtor.  (D.  46,  7,  1 ;  D,  3,  3,  51,  1.)  The  second 
clause,  de  re  defendeiida^  provides  that  the  agent  shall  take  all 
proper  steps  for  the  conduct  of  the  action  {reeU  de/endi).  (D.  5, 
1,  63.)  By  this  clause  the  agent  bound  himself  to  proceed  with 
the  cause  even  if  the  defendant  could  not  be  summoned  (afi  a 
consul,  D.  46,  7, 12),  or  became  insane  (D,  46,  7,  3,  8)  or  insol- 
vent (D,  3,  3,  76.),  Under  the  third  clause,  the  agent  bound 
himself  to  refrain  from  malicious  injury  to  the  subject-matter 
of  the  dispute,     (D.  46,  7,  X9,  1.) 

2.  The  agent  must  take  all  proper  steps  to  conduct  the 
suit. 

If  the  agent  himself  gave  security,  he  could  not  be  compelled 
to  carry  on  the  litigation  to  judgment ;  he  oould  stop  when  be 
pleased,  and  leave  the  case  undefended ;  but  he  lost  the  sum 
promised,  and  his  sureties  could  be  sued  for  it,  if  the  plaintiff 
had  required  sureties,  (D.  3,  3,  45 ;  D.  3,  3,  44.)  If,  however, 
not  the  agent  but  the  principal  defendant  gave  security,  the 
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Prestor  compelled  the  agent  to  act.  (D,  3,  3,  8,  3.)  But  even 
in  this  case  the  agent  was  allowed  to  withdraw  if  there  was 
any  adequate  excuse.  (D.  3,  3,  6 ;  D.  3,  3,  14 ;  D.  3,  3,  5.) 
Even,  however,  with  the  best  excuse,  an  agent  was  com- 
pelled to  go  on  if  his  refusal  would  expose  the  plaintiff  to 
injury.  (D.  3,  3,  12.)  Such  questions,  however,  were  in  a 
peculiar  degi-ee  questions  for  the  discretion  of  the  PrsBtor, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  (D.  3,  3,  13 ;  D- 
50,  17,  85,  2.) 

B.  Between  a  Litigant  and  his  Agent. 

The  relation  between  a  litigant  and  his  agent  was  governed 
by  the  rules  of  mandate.  The  agent  was  appointed  to  conduct 
the  proceedings  up  to  judgment  {in  litem)  ;  to  that  he  was 
limited,  and  could  not,  therefore,  give  a  discharge.  Hence,  if  a 
defendant  offered  to  pay  the  money  due  before  the  litis  contea- 
tatio,  the  judge  ordered  the  money  to  be  deposited  in  a  temple ; 
and  if  the  case  were  carried  further,  he  acquitted  the  defendant. 
(D.  3,  3, 7,  3.)  Again,  if  the  agent  did  not  properly  fulfil  his 
mandate,  he  had  no  claim  to  compensation  for  his  outlay, 
according  to  the  general  rule  governing  mandate.  (D.  3,  3,  43, 
4 ;  C.  2,  13,  5.) 

Investitive  FAOTS.-^The  investitive  fact  was  either  mandate, 
or  such  facts  as  would  constitute  the  agent  a  negotiorum  gestor. 
One  party  cannot  have  more  than  one  agent,  the  appointment 
of  a  second  operating  as  a  recall  of  the  first  (D.  3,  3,  31,  2); 
parties  conjoined  in  a  suit,  having  separate  interests,  could 
employ  separate  agents.     (D.  3,  3,  42,  6  ;  D.  3,  31,  1.) 

Certain  persons  were  not  allowed  to  act  as  procurators. 

There  are  further  dilatory  exceptiones  arising  from  the  status  of  the 
person,  such  as  those  taken  to  a  procurator ;  as  when  one  wishes  to  carry 
on  an  action  through  the  agency  of  a  soldier  or  a  woman.  Soldiers  are  not 
allowed  to  take  proceedings  as  procurators,  not  even  for  a  father  or  a  mother 
or  a  wife ;  no,  not  even  under  a  sacred  rescript.  Their  own  matters  they 
may  look  after  without  any  offence  against  discipline.  But  the  exceptiones 
that  in  old  times  were  arrayed  against  procurators  because  of  the  infamy 
either  of  the  principal  that  appointed  them,  or  of  the  procurator  himself,  are, 
as  we  have  clea.ly  seen,  not  at  all  common  in  trials.  We  have,  therefore, 
enacted  that  they  shall  entirely  cease,  lest  disputes  as  to  them  should  spin 
out  the  discussion  of  the  actual  matter  at  stake.    (J.  4,  13,  11.) 

The  defenoe  of  Another  waa  oonaidered  a  duty  fit  only  for  men.  (C.  %  18»  18.) 
Thus  ft  woman  conld  not  act  as  agent  for  her  husband  even  in  his  absence ;  *  wom&n 
coald  soa  only  when  her  own  interest  was  concerned.  (C.  2, 13,  4  ;  Paul,  Sent.  1, 2, 1.) 
Bat  dsnghters  were  allowed  to  act  for  their  parents,  if  these  were  iU  or  aged,  and 
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if  they  could  get  no  one  else  to  act  for  them.     fD.  8,  3,  41.)    Tlie  objectlnn  cotdJ 
not  be  taken  after  the  litis  conUitatio.     (D.  3,  3,  57,  1  ;  C.  2,  13,  13.) 

A  slave  conld  in  one  case  only  act  as  agent — to  bring  the  interdict  unde  vi  on 
behalf  of  an  absent  master.     (G.  8,  8,  1.) 

Divestitive  Facts. — Procurators,  m  one  respect,  however, 
were  exempted  from  the  rules  of  mandate;  an  agent,  even 
after  the  death  of  his  principal,  could  carry  on  the  lawsuit 
to  its  termination.  (C.  2,  13,  23.)  The  reason  may  be  found 
in  the  formula  given  by  Gaiua  It  was  the  name  of  the  agents 
not  of  the  principal,  that  was  introduced  in  the  condemnatio. 
The  formula  wa»  in  eflfect  this :  **  if  A.  owes  money  to  B., 
the  judex  shall  condemn  A.  to  pay  the^  amount  to  C/'  ^Vhat 
happened  to  B.  after  the  formula  was  given  became  thus  entirely 
irrelevant  to  the  judgment  that  the  judex  could  alone  pro- 
nounce. The  agent  became,  in  a  sense,  the  litigant  {quasi 
dominua  litis),  (C.  2,  13,  23.)  This  idea  survived  the  use 
of  fofmiulae,  and  the  rule  was  established  that  although  before 
the  lilts  eonte^taiio  a  litigant  could  change  his  agent  as  often 
as  he  pleased,  yet  after  that  event  the  agent  could  uot  be 
changed.  (D.  3,  3, 16.)  This  stringent  rule  was  inconvenient. 
While  the  formula  system  was  in  force,  the  only  way  that  an 
agent  could  be  changed,  once  his  name  was  down  in  the 
formula  (i.e.,  after  the  litis  cojitesfatio),  was  by  the  proceed- 
ing of  restitutio  in  integrum— A)j  going  back  to  the  Praetor, 
and,  on  making  out  an  adequate  case,  obtaining  a  new  formula. 
Under  the  extraordinary  procedure  this  proceeding  was  uu- 
necessarj',  but  still  no  change  w^as  allowed,  except  by  the 
authority  of  the  judge,  after  hearing  the  reasons  pro  and  con. 
(D.  3,  3, 17  ;  C.  2, 13,  22.)  If,  however,  the  agent  had  interfered 
without  the  express  mandate  of  the  principal,  the  principal  had 
a  right,  without  showing  reasons,  to  dismiss  him^and  take  up 
the  suit  himselil     (D.  3,  3,  27.): 

Advocates  {Ad  roc  a  Tty. 

The  parties  to  a  suit  could  either  conduct  their  causes  them- 
selves, or  employ  advocates  to  do  so. 

A  contract  made  between  a  client  and  advocate  with  respect 
to  his  remuneration  was  voidl  (D.  3, 1,-  9,  3.)  Fut  an  advocate 
could  accept  a  honorarium^  in  later  times  fixed  at  100  otmnl 
(D.  50,  13,  1,  12.)  These  fees  could  not,  however,  be  recovered 
by  the  heirs  of  an  advocate.  (D.  50, 13, 1,  13.)  If  the  advocatj^ 
failed  to  plead  a  cause  for  which  he  accepted  a  honorarium^  he 
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was  obliged  to  return  it  if  it  was  his  fault  (C.  4,  6,  11),  but 
otherwise  not.     (D.  19,  2,  38,  1.) 

Every  advocate  before  beginning  his  pleading  was  required 
to  take  an  oath  not  to  pervert  justice  through  excessive  zeal 
for  his  client.     (C.  3,  1,  14,  1.) 

PART  III.— EXECUTION  OF  JUDGMENTS. 


A.  Proceedings  to  determine  the  Existence  of  a 

Judgment  Debt. 

The  judgment  of  a  judex  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  sense 
the  natural  termination  of  a  Koraan  Civil  Trial  The  suit 
begins  in  a  feigned  quarrel,  and  the  judgment  determining 
which  is  right  and  which  wrong  may  be  said  to  dispose  of  it 
altogether.  But  suppose  a  defendant  refuses  to  obey  a  judg- 
ment. In  this  case  the  proceedings  take  a  new  departure. 
The  successful  plaintiflF  must  again  seize  the  defendant  and  take 
him  before  the  Praetor,  this  time  to  prefer  not  his  original  cause 
of  complaint,  but  a  new  one, — that  the  defendant  refuses  to 
satisfy  the  judgment  given  against  him.  Hence,  without  much 
impropriety,  the  new  proceedings  are  called  an  "action/*  whereas 
in  modern  systems  of  law  it  would  be  erroneous  to  speak  of 
the  steps  taken  in  execution  of  a  judgment  of  a  court  as  in 
anv  reasonable  sense  a  new  action.  But  in  the  Roman  law, 
under  the  so-called  Ordinary  Procedure,  the  judgment  was  not 
the  judgment  of  a  court ;  it  was  the  judgment  of  a  private 
individual,  as  referee  or  arbitrator.  There  was  nothing  un- 
reasonable, tlierefore,  in  requiring  a  plaintifi*  to  satisfy  the 
Praetor  that  the  judgment  was  right,  before  that  magistrate 
would  assist  him  with  the  coercive  authority  of  the  State. 
Accordingly,  just  as  in  the  first  instance,  the  complainant  went 
before  the  Praetor  and  asked  him  to  interpose  his  authority  to 
terminate  a  dispute  by  giving  a  judex;  so,  if  the  defendant 
disputed  the  judgment  oi  ihQ  jndex^  the  plaintiff  must  again  go 
before  the  Praetor  to  prove  the  legality  of  the  judgment,  and 
on  proof  thereof  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  State  to  compel 
the  obedience  of  the  defendant.  We  can  thus  understand  why 
the  proceedings  taken  in  execution  of  a  judgment  were  called 
"  actiOy'  not  merely  under  the  earliest  form  of  procedure  {actio per 
manus  injectionem)^  but  under  the  latest  (actio  judicati).  What 
gives  greater  colour  to  the  use  of  the  word  is,  that  a  judgment 
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was  not  the  only  ground  upon  which  such  an  action  oonld  be 
moved,  but  the   same   proceedings  could  be  taken  in  cases 
where  no  judgment  had  been  given. 
I.  Actio  per  manua  injeetiotiem. 

The  action  p^  manus  injectionem  (by  laying  hands  on  a  man)  might 
equally  be  brought  in  cases  where  this  proceeding  was  provided  for  by  any 
statute  ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  judged  a  debtor,  by  the  statute  of  the  XII 
Tables.  The  action  was  of  this  sort : — ^the  man  that  took  proceedings  spoke 
thus : — *'  Whereas  you  have  been  judged,  or  condemned,  to  me  in  ten  thousand 
sestertii,  which  hitherto  you  have  not  paid,  I,  therefore,  because  of  that  debt  of 
ten  thousand  j^j/^r/iV  judged  due,  lay  hands  on  you,"  ^  and  at  the  same  time 
he  grasped  some  part  of  his  body.  The  man  judged  a  debtor  was  not  allowed 
to  shake  off  his  hand  and  to  take  proceedings  (ief^e  agere)  to  defend  himself, 
but  he  gave  a  substitute  {vindex),  who  used  to  conduct  his  case  for  him ;  or 
if  he  did  not,  he  was  led  by  the  plaintiff  to  his  house,  and  was  put  in  chains. 
(G.  4,  21.) 

The  object  of  the  proceedings  is  to  legaKse  arrest.    It  is  not 
the  magistrate  that  executes  the  judgment ;  it  is  the  plaintiff 
that  seizes  the  defendant,  and  appeals  to  the  magistrate  for 
support.     The  defendant  is  oUiged^  if  he  cannot  satisfy  the 
judgment,  to  go  away  as  a  prisoner  with  the  plaintiff.    A  pro- 
vision is,  however,  made  for  the  case  where  a  defendant  de- 
putes the  fact  of  any  judgment  having  been  given,  or  alleges 
that  the  judgment  exceeded  the  powers  of  the  judeXf  or  was 
flagrantly  illegal  {nententia  nullius  momenti),  or  that  judgment 
had  been  satisfied.     (D.  42,  1,  4,  6.)     The  defendant  is  allowed 
to  defend  the  action,  not  in  person,  but  by  a  substitute  (vindix). 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  similarity  of  these 
steps  to  the  proceedings  in  a  suit  for  freedom*     Naturally  a 
slave  claiming  freedom  was  not  allowed  to  sue  by  himself;  bnt 
why  should  a  freeman  whose  freedom  was  attacked  be  unaUe 
to  defend  himself,  and  be  compelled  to  go  into  slavery  unless 
he  got  some  one  willing  to  take  upon  himself  the  risks  and 
costs  of  the  litigation  ?     Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason, 
the  rule  is  the  same  when  a  judgment  creditor  demands  the 
person  of  his  debtor  as  a  slave,  on  the  ground  that  the  judgment 
has  not  been  satisfied.      The  debtor  must  find  a  substitute 
(vindex),    who    thereby    makes    himself    responsible    for  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  if  it  should  prove  that  there  was  a  valiJ 
judgment. 

Mr  Poste  suggests  that  in  default  of  appearance,  in  pro- 

^  Quod  tu  mihi  judicatus  tive  damnatus  ea  tettertium  X  mUia  quae  ^  hoc  9iA 
it^vitU  ob  earn  rem  erjo  Obi  sestei-iium  X  mUium  judicati  moMtm  Mv'iciu. 
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oeedinga  under  the  XII  Tables,  the  plaintiff  conid  at  once 
proceed  per  manua  injectianem.  This  cannot,  however,  be  relied 
on  as  certain. 

The  proceedings  bj  arrest  had  the  advantage  of  being 
speedier  than  a  submission  to  arbitration,  and  we  accordingly 
find  that  the  convenience  of  the  rented j  caused  it  to  be  extended 
to  certain  other  cases,  where  a  special  obloquy  attached  to  the 
non-payment  of  debt. 

Afterwards  certain  statutes  ot  certain  othef  grounds  granted  manus 
injectio  agamst  certain  persons  as  if  they  had  been  judged  debtors  (pro 
judicato)^  The  lex  Publilia^  for  instance^  granted  it  against  a  man  for  whom 
a  surety  had  paid  out  moneys  if  within  the  next  six  months  after  the  money 
had  been  i^d  out  for  him  he  did  not  pay  the  surety.  The  lex  Furia  de 
sponsu  (on  Suretyship)  also  granted  it  against  him  that  had  exacted  from  a 
surety  more  than  his  proportionate  p^rt.  And  in  short  many  other  statutes 
in  many  cases  granted  such  a  proceeding.    (G.  4,  n^ 

There  were  other  statutes,  too,  that  in  many  cases  in  which  actions  were 
granted  against  certain  persons,  established  certain  proceedings  per  manus 
injectionenty  but  simple,  not,  that  is,  as  if  one  were  judged  a  debtor.  The 
lex  Furia  testamentaria  (on  wills),  for  instance,  granted  it  against  the  man 
that  had  taken  more  than  five  hundred  asses  on  account  of  legacies,  or  as  a 
gift  in  prospect  of  death,  unless,  indeed,  he  was  excepted  from  (he  statute,  and 
so  might  lawfully  take  more.  The  lex  Marcia^  also,  against  usurers,  settles 
that  if  they  have  exacted  usury,  the  proceeding  against  them  iai  its  return 
shall  hfsper  manus  injeciionem.    (G.  4,  23.) 

Under  these  statutes,  and  any  other  like  oAes,  when  proceedings  were 
taken,  the  accused  might  lawfully  shake  oflf  the  hand  and  defend  himself 
at  law.  For  the  plaintiff  in  the  actual  legis  actio  did  not  add  this  word 
"  as  if  judged  a  debtor/'  but  named  the  gro«ftid  on  which  he  proceeded,  and 
spoke  thus  : — "  Because  of  that  I  lay  hands  on  you."  Those,  however,  that 
were  granted  a  proceeding  as  if  a  man  were  judged  a  debtor,  named  the 
ground  on  which  they  proceeded  and  brought  it  in  thus  : — "  Because  of  that 
I  lay  hands  on  you  as  if  judged  a  debtor.''  I  am  not  indeed  unmindful  that 
in  the  form  under  the  lex  Furia  iestamentenria  the  word  **  as  if  judged  a 
debtor  "  (pro  judicata)  is  inserted,  although  not  in  the  actual  statutes.  But 
this  seems  to  be  done  on  no  principle.    (G.  4i  24.) 

Afterwards  by  the  lex  ( ?  Vallia)^  with  the  exception  of  the  man  judged  a 
debtor,  and  of  him  for  whom  a  debt  had  been  paid,  all  the  others  against 
whom  proceedings  were  taken /^r  manus  injectianem  were  allowed  to  shake 
off  the  band  and  to  take  proceedings  ta  defend  themselves.  The  man  judged 
a  debtor,  therefore,  and  the  man  for  whom  money  was  laid  out,  were  bound 
even  after  this  statute  to  give  a  security  {vindex)^  and  if  they  did  not  give 
one,  were  led  Xo  the  plaintiff's  bouse.    (G,  4,  25.) 

II.  Actio  Judicatu 

All  this,  therefore,  was  always  observed  so  long  as  tie  le^^is  actiones  were 
in  use.  Hence  in  our  times  the  man  against  whom  an  action  for  a  debt  due 
under  a  judgment  or  for  money  paid  out  is  brought,  is  compelled  to  give 
security  that  the  debt  due  under  the  judgment  shall  be  paid.    (G.  4,  25.) 
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As  a  rule,  in  the  actio  judkatiy  no  quefttion  of  fiict  could  be  in 
issue  between  the  parties  ;  if  the  defendant  urged  that  the 
judgment  was  null  or  void,  the  Praetor  determined  the  question 
in  accordance  with  law.  But  if  the  defendant  urged  that  he 
had  satisfied  the  judgment,  an  issue  of  fact  was  raised,  the 
determination  of  which  was  probably  referred  to  a  judex.  For 
after  judgment  either  the  defendant  may  have  paid  the  eum 
due,  or  the  plaintiflF  may  have  released  him.  The  form  of 
release  was  by  mancipation  {imciginaria  eolutio per -aes  et  Itbram). 
(G.  3,  174.) 

The  change  mentioned  by  Gains  from  the  actio  per  manus 
injectionem  consisted  in  the  substitution  of  a  surety  (jcaudo 
judicatum  solvi)  for  a  vindex, 

1.  By  and  against  whom  the  actio  judicati  may  be  brotight. 
Only  the  actual  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  not  their  agents,  can 

sue  or  be  sued  in  this  proceeding.  An  agent  cannot  enforce  the 
judgment  he  has  obtained  (although  the  condemnation  stated 
that  the  money  was  to  be  paid  to  him),  but  if  the  principal 
became  insolvent,  he  could  applj^  for  payment  of  his  expenses 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  judgment.     (D.  3,  3,  30.) 

So  neither  can  an  agent  for  a  defendant  be  required  to 
satisfy  the  judgment,  unless  he  undertook  the  defence  without 
the  authority  of  the  defendant  (D.  42,  1,  4),  or  was  the  real 
defendant  {procurator  in  rem  suarji).  (D,  3,  3,  61.)  It  may  be 
brought  by  and  againet  the  heirs  of  the  parties.     (D.  42, 1, 6, 3.) 

2.  The  object  of  the  action  was  to  obtain  payment  of  the 
amount  contained  in  the  judgment,  but  in  special  cases  the 
defendant  could  require  the  plaintiflf  to  be  content  with 
adequate  sureties.     ^D.  42,  1,  4,  3.) 

In  the  time  of  Gains,  the  defendant,  if  condemned,  had  to  pay 
twice  the  amount  of  the  judgment  (G.  4,  171),  although  from 
the  omission  of  this  case  in  the  corresponding  section  of  Jus- 
tinian (J.  4,  6,  23),  we  may  infer  that  the  penalty  of  double 
damages  had  fallen  into  disuse. 

After  the  time  allowed  for  payment,  interest  at  5  per  cent, 
was  exigible  (C.  7,  54,  1),  beginning  after  four  months  from  the 
date  of  the  judgment  in  the  time  of  Justinian  ;  or  if  an  appeal 
was  allowed,  from  the  dismissal  of  the  appeal.  (C.  7,  54,  2.) 
Interest  was  allowed  only  on  the  principal  debt,  not  on  the 
interest,  if  any,  given  by  the  judgment,  according  to  the  rule 
that  compound  interest  {usurae  usurarum)  was  unlawful.  (C.  7, 
64, 3.) 
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3.  When  the  actio  judieati  could  be  brought. 

The  time  allowed  for  payment  of  a  judgment  debt  was  by 
the  XII  Tables  thirty  days,  extended  afterwards  to  two  months, 
and  finally  by  Justinian  to  four  months.  (C.  7,  54,  3.)  But  the 
magistrate  had  a  discretionary  power  to  hasten  or  delay  the 
time  according  to  circumstances.  Thus  in  judgments  for  ali- 
ment no  delay  was  allowed.    (D.  42,  1,  2.) 

B.  Prooeedtxgs  to  Enforce  Judgments  for  Property. 

In  the  proceedings  for  recovery  of  property  under  the  legis 
actiones,  the  form  of  judgment  was  to  tlie  effect  that  one  of  the 
parties  was  right  in  saying  he  was  owner.  In  effect,  the 
judgment  determined  the  question  of  ownership.  It  followed 
that  the  possessor,  if  judgment  was  givep  against  him,  wrong- 
fully held  what  belonged  to  another ;  ar^d  if  he  refused  to  go 
out,  might  be  ejected  by  the  force  at  the  command  of  the 
magistrate.  Under  the  formula  system  the  question  of  owner- 
ship resolved  itself  into  a  pecuniary  condemnation,  but  one 
can  scarcely  dotibt  that,  in  tlie  last  resort,  if  tlie  money 
were  not  paid,  the  owner  would  be  put  in  possession  of  his 
own.  At  all  events,  under  the  so-called  Extraordinary  Pro- 
cedure, an  owner  on  establishing  his  title  was  put  in  posses- 
sion by  the  armed  intexventiou  of  tlxe  State  {matiu  niilitari). 
(D.  6, 1,  68). 

c.  Proceedings  to  enforce  Judgment  Debts. 

The  simple,  and  as  it  seems  to  us,  obvious  modo  of  executing 
a  judgment,  is  to  seiee  the  property  of  tl>e  debtor  and  sell 
it.  For  reasons  that  do  not  appear  on  the  surface,  this  plan 
did  not  occur  to  the  early  Romans,  and  was  not  indeed  em- 
ployed until  a  late  period  in  the  Empire.  The  only  way  of 
compelling  satisfaction  of  a  judgment  debt,  known  to  the  early 
Roman  law,  was  to  seize  the  debtor  as  a  slave.  Hence  a  strange 
anomaly.  It  musuhave  seemed  either  an  extraordinary  stretch 
of  tyranny,  or  rank  sacrilege,  to  touch  a  wan's  property,  but  to 
seize  his  person,  and  keep  him  as  a  slave,  appeared  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  Tlie  first  known  process  of  execu- 
tion was  thus  directed  against  the  pei'son  of  the  debtor.  By  a 
natural  transition,  the  Roman  law  passed  to  execution  by  sale 
of  the  universal  succession  of  a  debtor,  and,  last  of  ail,  to  the 
sale  of  particular  pieces  of  property. 
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First  Epoch— Execution  against  the  Person. 

Aulas  Gellius  gives  an  account  of  the  old  process  of  enforcing 
debt.  We  have  seen  from  Oaius  that  a  debtor  was  allowed  thirty 
days  to  discharge  a  judgment  debt  before  he  could  be  arrested. 
If  he  did  not  pay,  or  find  a  vindex  to  dispute  the  judgment^ 
he  was  carried  off  by  the  creditor  in  chains.  At  this  point  the 
debtor  was  said  to  be  addictus,  in  arrest,  but  not  in  slavery ; 
for  if  released,  he  did  not  become  a  ireedman.  He  retained  his 
status  as  freebom  (ingenmifi).  After  being  assigned  (attdictus) 
to  the  creditor,  the  debtor  was  kept  in  chains  for  sixty  daye* 
During  this  period,  on  three  successive  market  days  {ntmdinae), 
the  creditor  was  required  to  bring  his  debtor  before  the  Praetor 
and  proclaim  the  amount  of  the  debt,  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
his  friends  to  discharge  the  debt  and  release  him.  On  the  third 
occasion  the  debtor  was  killed,  and  his  body  divided  among  the 
creditors,  or  he  was  sold  into  slavery  beyond  the  Tiber.  The 
words  of  the  XII  Tables  have  been  given,  p.  18. 

Aulus  Gellius  remarks  on  the  exceeding  barbarism  of  the 
XII  Tables  in  sanctioning  the  killing  of  debtors,  and  dividing 
their  bodies  among  their  creditors^  So  Quintilian  speaks  of  it 
as  a  law  that  had  fallen  into  desuetude.  Both  Tertullian  and 
Dio  Cassius  refer  to  the  same  tradition.  Many  authors  have 
felt  unable  to  believe  that  the  account  is  correct.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  remedy  is  cruel,  but  that  it  is  absurd.  We  can 
scarcely  conceive  a  state  of  society  where  men  should  entertain 
such  a  consuming  hatred  of  debtors,  as  to  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  their  lives.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  ordinary  remedy,  within  the  historical  period, 
was  not  by  killing  a  debtor,  but  by  keeping  him  as  a  slave. 

The  execution  of  judgments,  by  seizing  the  person  of  the 
debtor,  may  be  compared  with  the  surrender  by  a  master  of  a 
slave  that  has  committed  a  delict  {noxalis  deditio)^  When  a 
slave,  a  son  in  poteatate,  or  a  wife  in  manu^  committed  a  theft,  or 
damage,  or  other  injury,  the  master,  father,  or  husband  respec- 
tively were  bound  to  pay  compensation  or  give  tip  the  offender. 
The  offender  was  surrendered  by  mancipation,  and  was  held  tn 
mancipio  by  the  aggrieved  party*  Iff  however,  an  injury  were 
done  by  the  master  himself,  practically  the  same  alternative 
was  presented  to  him  ;  he  must  either  pay  compensation,  or  be 
taken  as  a  slave.  The  idea  is  the  same,  and  there  is  bnt  little 
difference  even  in  the  form.     Originally  there  was  no  distinc* 
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tion  between  slavery  and  maneipium,  as  we  may  gather  from 
the  name  maneipioj  often  applied  even  in  the  Digest  to  slaves. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  explanations,  and  not  the  least  probable 
of  fim,  is,  that  they  were  freemen  who  sold  themselves  as  secu- 
rity for  debt.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  why  a  debtor 
should  be  taken  as  a  slave.  The  reason  is  simply  this,  that  if  he 
would  not  pay  he  must  work.  Free  labour  was  not  an  institu- 
tion of  ancient  society,  and  the  only  type  that  the  law  could 
follow  was  that  of  slavery  or  maneipium. 

Another  circumstance  deserves  attention.  Throughout  the 
proceedings  described  to  us  by  Gains  and  Aulus  Gellius,  it  is 
not  the  Prsetor,  as  representiug  the  State,  that  takes  the 
initiative ;  it  is  not  his  officers  that  arrest  the  debtor.  It  is  the 
creditor  that  seizes  the  debtor,  and  calls  upon  the  Praetor 
to  sanction  the  arrest.  From  first  to  last,  the  law  interferes 
only  to  moderate  the  severity  of  creditors  ;  to  take  precautions 
in  the  interest  of  debtors,  so  that  no  man  may  seize  another 
and  keep  him  as  a  slave  on  a  false  pretext  of  debt.  The  pro- 
ceedings are  essentially  a  private  act  of  force  legalised  and 
restrained  by  law.  Just  as  the  summons,  in  its  first  stuge,  was 
purely  a  private  act,  in  which  the  law  simply  made  the  exercise 
of  force  lawful,  so  in  the  execution  of  a  judgment  the  law  goes 
no  further  than  to  refuse  to  shield  a  debtor  from  his  creditor. 
It  says  in  efiect,  the  law  cannot  give  you  protection  against  the 
arrest  of  your  creditor,  so  long  as  a  judgment  remains  against 
you  unsatisfied. 

About  B.C.  326-313  an  act  was  passed  commonly  called  lex 
Poetelia  Papiiia,  abolishing  the  neavm,  and  from  this  date  pro- 
bably we  may  reckon  the  inile  of  law  that  liberty  is  inalienable. 
Whether  this  law,. which  put  an  end  to  the  vohmtary  aliena- 
tion of  personal  freedom,  also  extinguished  its  involuntary 
alienation  through  the  execution  of  judgment  debts,  is  un- 
certain ;  a  passage  from  Varro  appearing  to  indicate  that 
the  latter  change  was  reserved  to  the  time  of  Sulla.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  daring  the  later  Republic  a  debtor 
could  not  be  taken  as  a  slave  to  satisfy  a  judgment  debt.  The 
imprisonment  of  the  debtor  in  a  public  prison  took  the  place  of 
his  reduction  to  slavery.  (C.  7,  71,  1.)  It  was  an  oflFence 
(injuria)  to  prevent  food  and  bedding  being  taken  to  an  im- 
prisoned debtor  (D.  42,  1,  34),  but  we  find  no  trace  of  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  to  find  him  food,  from 
which  it  may  with  some  probability  be  suspected  that   the 
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imprisoned  debtor  was  bound  to  maintain  himself.  Finallv, 
Constantine  (a.d.  320)  abolished  imprisonment  for  debt,  unless 
the  debtor  were  contumacions.     (C,  10,  19,  2.) 

Second  Epoch— Bankruptcy,  or  Sale  of  a  Debtor's 

Universal  Succession. 

Festus  (p*  70)  observes  that  a  free  person  given  in  nuincipw 
to  another  is  capiie  (feminutusi  His  new  master  became  his 
universal  successor.  But  there  were  two  kinds  of  universal 
succession — to  the  living  and  to  the  dead.  A  universal  succes- 
sion  to  the  dead  was  taken,  so  to  speak,  for  a  moment  of  time. 
All  that  the  deceased  owned,  all  that  he  owed  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  passed  to  his  universal  successor.  But  a  universal 
succession  to  the  living  had  two  faces,  one  looking  to  the  past 
and  summed  up  in  the  moment  of  the  succession,  the  other 
looking  to  the  futura  The  universal  successor  of  a  living 
person  obtained  not  only  everything  up  to  the  moment  of  the 
succession^  but  all  that  tliB  person  he  succeeded  to  could  ever 
subsequently  acquire.  This  was  the  case  in  succession  by 
mancipation :  a  person  given  in  mancipio  not  only  lost  all  his 
existing  rights,  but  was  disabled  from  acquiring  any  new  righk 
It  swept  away  at  one  stroke  both  the  past  and  the  future  of 
the  debtor.  Now  the  great  point  in  favour  of  a  debtor,  bv 
making  him  a  bankrupt  or  selling  his  universal  succession,  was, 
that  while  taking  away  the  past,  it  left  him  the  future. 

This  change  was  due  to  the  Praetor,  who  found  ready  to  his 
hand  a  model  to  follow  in  the  ancient  teetio  bonorum.  The 
State,  for  its  own  objects,  felt  no  scruple  in  selling  out  a  man, 
although  it  did  not  venture  to  touch  a  man's  property  merel}* 
to  satisfy  a  private  debt.  The  words  aectio,  sectored  seem  to 
have  been  applied  from  the  circumstance  that  the  purchaser 
sold  the  goods  that  he  had  bought  in  smaller  quantities. 
(Festus,  p.  337.)  The  sectio  was  the  purchase  of  the  universal 
succession  to  a  person  condemned  or  proscribed.  The  purchaser 
acquired  the  Quiritarian  ownership  of  all  the  property  belong- 
ing to  the  proscribed,  the  sale  taking  place  under  the  spear 
{sub  hasta),  the  symbol  of  Quiritarian  ownership. 

He  again  that  has  bought  a  man's  goods  at  a  State  sale,  bas  set  forth  for 
him  an  interdict  of  the  same  sort,  .called  sectorium;  because  scctora  is  what 
those  are  called  that  deal  in  goods  bought  at  a  State  sale.    (G.  4,  146^} 

A.  Bankruptcy  against  the  Will  of  the  Bankrupt 
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I.  Missio  in  possessionem.     Venditio  Bonorum,     Actio  Ruiiliana. 

1.  When  a  debtor  departs  from  the  jurisdiction,  leaving  no 
one  to  act  for  him,  or  conceals  himself  to  avoid  legal  proceed- 
ings, he  is  sold  up.     (G.  3,  78.) 

The  execution  of  a  judgment  debt  by  arrest  and  enslavement 
of  the  debtor  was  a  very  strong  measure  when  it  could  be  era- 
ployed,  but  it  was  exposed  to  the  drawback  that  the  debtor,  by 
avoiding  his  creditor,  might  deprive  him  of  all  remedy.  Just 
as  the  old  law  of  summons  made  no  provision  for  the  case  of 
deliberate  concealment,  so  in  the  execution  of  a  judgment  debt 
the  debtor  was  safe  if  he  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  creditor- 
The  creditor  could  not  touch  his  property.  The  old  law,  while 
thus  extravagantly  severe  against  impecunious  debtors  who 
had  not  the  means  of  evading  process,  was  impotent  against 
solvent  debtors,  if  they  could  avoid  a  personal  encounter 
with  their  creditor..  It  was  with  the  last  evil  that  the  Preetor 
dealt.  When  a  debtor  kept  out  af  the  way,  he  granted  his 
creditors  an  entry  on  his  property  {missio  in  possessionem). 
This  step  was  of  the  nature  of  an  arrest  of  property.  It  cut 
off  the  debtor  from  all  right  to  enjoy  his  property  (D.  42,  4,  7), 
and  gave  the  creditors  a  right  of  control  and  management. 
(D.  42,  5,  8,  1.)  The  creditors  had  a  right  to  grant  receipts  to 
the  debtors  of  the  estate  (D.  50,  16,  56),  and  to  the  inspection 
of  documents,  but  not  to  take  copies,  (I>.  42,  5,  5.)  Once 
in  possession  (D.  13,  7,  26,  1),  the  creditors  had  the  right  of 
mortgagees  only,  not  of  ownera  (D.  13,  7^  26,  pr.)  The  arrest 
is  maintained  until  the  debtor  finds  security  to  contest  the 
claim  of  the  creditor.  (D.  42,  5,  33,  1.)  The  creditors  must 
account  for  all  the  income  that  they  nviy  or  ought  to  have 
obtained  (D.  42,  5,.  9,  6),  attd  they  are  entitled  to  the  expenses. 
(D.  42,  5,  9,  3.) 

In  like  manner,  too,  tlie  pwrcTiaser  of  tfie  goods  proceeds  on  the  fiction 
that  he  is  heir.  But  in  son^e  cases  it  is  usual  to  proceed  in  another  fashion — 
namely,  by  taking  his  statement  of  claim  from  the  person  of  the  man  whose 
goods  he  has  purchased,  and  then  changing  the  condemnation  into  his  own 
person.  The  efiect  of  this  is  to  condemn  his  opponent  to  pay  him,  on  the 
score  that  the  things  belonged  to  the  fnsorvent,  or  that  the  debt  was  due  to 
the  insolvent.  This  form  of  action  is  called  Rutiliana;  because  it  was 
drawn  op  by  the  PraelCM*  Ptibiius  Ru tiling  who  is  said  to>  have  brought  in 
also  the  forced  sale  of  goods  {bonorum  venditio).    (G.  4,  35.) 

2.  The  Sale. 

If  it  is  a  living  man  whose  goods  are  being  sold,  the  Praetor  orders  them 
to  be  kept  in  possession,  and  notices  to  be  posted  dtiring  thirty  successive 
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days ;  but  if  it  is  a  dead  man,  fifteen.  Afterwards  he  orders  the  creditors 
to  meet,  and  out  of  their  own  number  to  elect  a  manager  (moffis/er);  a  man, 
that  is,  through  whom  the  goods  are  to  be  sold.  If,  then,  it  is  a  living  man 
whose  goods  are  being  sold,  he  orders  the  terms  of  sale  to  be  prepared 
within  ten  days,  if  a  dead  man  within  five  days ;  and  within  forty  days  more 
in  the  case  of  a  living  man,  or  twenty  more  in  the  case  of  a  dead  man,  he 
orders  the  goods  to  be  made  over  to  the  buyer.  The  principle  on  which  the 
forced  sale  of  goods  is  by  the  Praetor's  orders  more  slowly  completed  in  the 
case  of  living  men  is,  that  for  living  men  care  must  be  taken  that  they  should 
not  readily  suffer  forced  sales  of  their  goods.    (G.  3,  79.} 

Theophilus  (J.  8,  12,  pr.)  gives  some  addiUonal  particulan.  The  first  fttq>  tsken 
by  the  creditors  wsa  to  get  the  evstody  (pottevno)  of  Che  debtor*s  goods.  Next,  sfter 
a  delay  of  thirty  days,  they  select  one  of  their  number,  called  a  moffisier,  whose  name  is 
submitted  to  the  Pnetor.  After  hb  appointment,  he  eaoses  a  notiee  to  he  isiQed  in 
these  words  : — "  So  and  so,  a  debtor  of  ours,  has  committed  ao  aet  of  bankroptey ;  we, 
his  creditors,  are  selling  his  property ;  let  anyone  that  wishes  to  buy  come  forwanL" 
After  certain  days  a  third  application  was  made  to  the  Pnetor  to  authorise  a  sale  and 
settle  the  dividend,  the  sale  being  in  this  form,  that  the  purchaser  offered  the  credikm 
a  certain  proportion  of  their  debts  ;  as,  for  example,  one-half.  After  this  antboritj 
was  obtained,  another  delay  was  allowed,  and  finsJly  the  buyer  was  vested  in  the  aai* 
versal  succession  of  the  bankrupt  by  the  adjudication  of  the  Prsetor, 

This  forced  sale  released  the  debtor  from  all  past  debts. 
In  respect  of  any  cause  of  action  arising  before  the  misMio  tn 
possessionem^  the  debtor  could  neither  sue  nor  be  sued,  unless  he 
had  acted  fraudulently  against  his  creditors.  In  this  case  he 
was  subjected  to  an  action  as  a  punishment  (D.  42,  8,  25,  7 ; 
G.  1,  155.)  But  the  debtor,  although  released  from  his  debts, 
was  henceforth  infamous  (Cia  pro  Quint.  15 ;  G.  2,  154;  C.  2, 
12, 11),  and  was  not  allowed  to  defend  any  suit  unless  he  could 
find  sureties.     (G.  4,  102.) 

Rights  and  liabilities  of  the  purchaser. 

Neither  to  a  bonorum  possessor  nor  to  a  bonorum  emptor  (purchaser  of  an 
insolvent  estate)  does  property  pass  with  full  rights  ;  it  becomes  his  only  in 
bonis.  His  ex  jure  Quiritium  it  can  become  only  after  it  is  acquired  by 
usucapio.  Sometimes,  however,  the  purchasers  of  insolvent  estates  cannot 
acquire  by  usucapio^ — if  namely (G.  3,  80,) 

Again,  debts  due  to  the  man  whose  the  goods  were,  or  debts  he  himself 
owed,  neither  the  bonorum  possessor  nor  the  bonorum  emptor  in  strict  law 
owes  or  has  owed  him.  In  all  matters,  therefore,  they  both  take  proceedings, 
and  are  sued  by  utiles  actiones^  which  we  will  put  forth  lower  down.   (G. 

3,  81.) 

The  buyer  enforced  hie  righte  to  the  property  of  the  bankrupt  hj  en  ieterdi^ 
(G.  4, 145.) 

II.   Curatores  bofiorum  distrahendomm. 

By  a  Senatus  Consultum  a  different  mode  of  proceeding  was 
instituted  in  the  case  of  persons  of  high  rank — a  senator  or  hii 
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wife.  A  curator  instead  of  a  magister  was  appointed,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  avoiding'  a  loss  of  existimatio.  (D.  27,  10,  5.)  The 
curators  took  possession  of  the  property  of  the  debtor,  and  sold 
it  in  lots  as  might  be  most  convenient,  the  debtor  being  released 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  the  assets  went.  The  universal 
succession  of  the  debtor  was  not  disposed  of,  and  thus  his 
eaiatimaiio  was  untouched.  In  the  case  of  other  peraons  the 
creditors  could  resort  to  whichever  method  they  pleased. 
(D.  27,  10,  9.)  The  curator  was  appointed  by  a  magistrate  of 
the  highest  rank.  (D.  42,  7,  2,  4.)  Several  curators  might  be 
appointed,  in  which  case  each  could  sue  or  be  sued  for  all.  (D. 
42,  7,  2,  2.)  After  Diocletian,  the  old  system  of  appointing 
fnagistri  went  out,  and  curators  were  appointed  in  every  casa 

There  were  before  the  aforesaid  kind  of  succession  other  kinds  also  of 
universal  succession.  Such  was  the  sale  of  goods  brought  in  for  selling, 
with  many  roundabout  formalities,  the  goods  of  a  debtor.  It  was  in  place 
when  the  ordinary  procedure  {jtidicia  ordinaria)  was  in  use;  but  when 
later  times  used  the  extraordinary  procedure,  then  with  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedure the  sales  of  goods,  too,  died  away.  Creditors  are  now  allowed  by 
the  judge,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  take  possession  of  the  goods,  and  to 
dispose  of  them  as  they  think  advantageous.  All  this  will  more  perfectly 
appear  in  our  larger  book,  the  Digest.    (J.  3,  )2,  pr.) 

B.  Bankruptcy  on  the  application  of  the  Bankrupt  {Ce^sio 
Bonorum). 

The  Praetor  did  not  interfere  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  the  debtor 
who  was  unable  to  pay,  although  he  interfered  in  favour  of  the 
creditor  whose  debtors  could,  but  would  not  pay.  That  amelior- 
ation of  the  civil  law  seems  to  have  been  too  much  for  his 
power,  and  accordingly  we  find  relief  first  given  by  legislation, 
probably  in  the  early  days  of  the  Empire.  The  introduction  of 
bankruptcy  as  an  alternative  to  personal  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment is  ascribed  to  a  lea  Julia.     (G,  3,  78.) 

Let  us  look  also  to  the  kind  of  succession  that  is  open  to  us  under  the 
sale  of  goods  of  an  insolvent,  Men's  goods  are  sold  either  when  they  are 
alive  or  when  they  are  dead.  When  they  are  alive,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
that  go  into  hiding  to  defraud  their  creditors,  and  being  absent  do  not 
defend  themselves  ;  or  in  the  case  of  those  that  surrender  their  goods  under 
the  /ex  Julia;  or  again,  in  the  case  of  debtors  under  a  judgment  after 
the  time  that  is  allowed  them  to  get  the  money  ready,  partly  under  the 
statute  of  the  XII  Tables,  partly  under  the  Praetor's  edict,  is  now  past. 
When  they  are  dead,  as  when  it  is  certain  that  they  have  no  heirs,  nor 
honorum  pcssessores^  and  that  no  other  lawful  successor  is  in  existence.    (G. 

3>  77-78-) 
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It  is  not  known  whether  this  enactment  is  due  to  Jnlins 
Caesar  or  to  Augustus,  but  if  to  the  latter,  it  was  probably  as  a 
general  measure  following  up  a  precedent  set  by  the  former. 
AVhen  Caesar  was  Consul  (B.C.  48)^  he  obtained  an  enactment 
that  debtors,  many  of  whom  were  ruined  by  the  civil  war. 
should  get  rid  of  their  debts  by  transfen-ing  their  property  to 
their  creditors  at  the  price  it  would  have  fetched  before  the 
war.  The  lejf  Julia  permitted  a  debtor  to  surrender  his  pro- 
perty to  his  creditors  in  lieu  of  execution  against  hi»  body. 
(C.  7,  71,  1.)  The  Tabula  Ilerachensis  declares  a  person  incap- 
able to  sit  in  the  Curia  who  has  nmde  a  surrender  of  his  estate. 
That  table  is  very  probably  a  municipal  law  of  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar.  Such  surrender,  moreover,  did  not  entail  infamy 
(C.  2,  12,  11),  but  it  did  not  release  the  debtor  from  liability^  if 
he  could  afterwards  pay  without  leaving  himself  in  want,  (D. 
42,  3.  4.) 

Against  a  man,  too,  that  has  snnendered'  his  goods  to  his  creditors,  if  he 
afterwards  acquires  anything  that  yields  a  suitable  profit,  fresh  proceedings 
may  be  taken  by  hrs  creditors  ;  but  only  for  what  be  is  able  to  do,  sivce  it 
would  not  be  humane  to  condemn  for  the  entire  amount  of  bis  debts  a  man 
despoiled  of  his  fortune.    (J.  4,  6,  40.) 

Hence  a  small  allowance  made  to  a  bankrupt  for  his  main- 
tenance could  not  be  seized  by  his:  creditors:  (IX  42,  3,  (T;  C. 
7, 72,  3 ;  D.  42, 3,  4, 1.)  The  surrender  might  be  made  in  presence 
of  the  Praetoiv  but  that  was  not  necessary.  (D..  42^  3,  9.)  At 
first  certain  formalities  were  required  (C.  Th.  4,  20,  2)^  but  in 
later  times  it  was  enough  if  the  debtor  signified  in  any  manner 
his  wisli  to  surrender  bis  estate  to  his  creditors*  (C.  7,  71^6,  pr.) 
The  debtor  could  even  after  that  interpose,  and  by  paying  his 
debts  in  full  save  hi»  estate  from  being  sold*     (D.  42,  3,  &.) 

Bewficium  quinquennaliimh — Debtors  sometimes  petitioned 
the  Emperor  that  an  election  should  be  given  to  their  creditor?, 
either  to  give  a  respite  for  five  years  or  to  accept  a  bank- 
ruptcy. The  person  or  persons  that  held  the  greatest  amount 
of  debt  decided  which  course  should  be  adopted*  If  the 
amount  of  debt  is  equally  divided,  that  half  which  has  » 
majority  of  debtors  is  to  decide.  If  the  n«iniber  of  creditors 
also  is  equaly  their  request  is  to  be  granted,.    (C.  7,  71,  &.) 

a  Alienations  and  Acquittances  in  Pran:d  of  Creditors. 

If,  agaioi  to  defraud  his  creditovs^  a  maa  delivers  anything  to  seme  one 
else,  after  his  goods  have  been  taken  possession  01  by  the  creditocs  under  a 
decision  of  the  President,  the  creditors  themselves  are  allowed  to  rescind 
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the  delivery  and  to  demand  the  thing;  that  is,  to  allege  that  the  thing 
was  not  delivered,  and  therefore  remained  among  the  debtor's  goods.  (J.  4, 
6,6.) 

Two  questionB  have  to  be  considered — (1)  What  is  an  aliena- 
tion or  acquittance  in  fraud  of  creditors  t  and  (2)  To  what 
extent  has  the  creditor  a  remedy  t 

1.  An  alienation  in  fraud  of  creditors  comprehends  any  act 
or  forbearance  by  which  a  debtor  diminishes  the  amount  of  his 
property  divisible  among  his  creditors,  but  not  a  forbearance 
by  which  the  debtor  simply  fails  to  add  to  his  property. 
(D.  50,  17,  134.) 

Every  alieoation  of  property  or  contract  (D^  42,  8,  1,  2),  and  every  acquittance  of 
a  debt  or  pledge  (D»  42,  8,  3),  even  to  an  intended  husband  a»  a  dowry»  was  a  diminu^ 
tion  of  the  goods.     (D.  42,  8^  10,  14.) 

A  debtor  making  default  so  as  to  suffer  the  loss  of  his  action,  or  neglecting  to  sue 
until  the  time  of  prescription  runs  out,  or  losing  a  servitude  by  non-use,  is  said  to 
diminish  the  goods  divisible  among  bis  creditors.     (D«  42,  8,  8,  1 ;  D.  42,  8,  4.) 

A  debtor  refuses  to  enter  on  a  solvent  inheritance.  This  is  not  a  forbearance 
diminishing  his  assets.     (D.  50, 16,  28  ;  D.  42^  8,  6,  pr.) 

A  debtor  emancipates  bis  son  that  he  may  succeed  to  a  solvent  inheritance  in  his 
own  right.  This  is  not  a  forbearance  diminishing  assets  within  the  meaning  of  the 
edict    (D.  42,  8,  6,  3.) 

Payment  of  debts  is  not  a  subtraction  from  the  assets  of  the 
debtor  within  the  purpose  of  the  edict,*  unless  the  object  of 
the  payment  is  to  give  a  fraudulent  preference  to  one  of  the 
creditors.     (D.  42,  5,  6^  2.) 

A  debtor  surrendered  an  inheritance  accordmg  to  the  Senatus  ContuUum  Trebel" 
lianum,  without  reserving  the  fourth,  to  which,  under  that  enactment,  he  was  entitled. 
This  is  not  an  acquittance  within  the  meaning  of  the  edict.     (D.  42,  8,  20.) 

A  husband,  to  defraud  his  creditors,  repaid  his  wife,  on  divorce^  her  dowry,  before 
the  time  had  elapsed  when  be  was  compelled  to  do  it.  The  wife  must  repay  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  creditors  of  the  husband  in  consequence  of  the  dowry  being  repaid 
before  the  time.     (D.  42,  3,  17,  4  ;  D.  42,  8,  10, 12.) 

A  creditor  discoven  his  debtor  running  away,  and  takes  from  him  the  sum  due. 
If  this  is  before  the  decree  giving  the  creditors  possession,  the  creditor  may  retain 
what  he  has  got ;  but  if  after,  he  most  share  alike  with  the  other  creditors.  (D.  42, 
8,  10, 16  >  D.  42,  8,  6,  7.) 

2,  The  alienation  or  acquittance  must  be  made  with  the 
intention  of  diminishing  the  assets  available  for  the  creditors 
generally^  and  it  must  also  have  the  effect  intended.  (D,  50, 
17,  79 ;  D.  42,  8, 10,  1.) 

If  the  alienation  or  acquittance  is  made  without  valuable 
consideration,  the  act  is  rescinded,  even  if  the  person  in  whose 

1  Nihil  dolo  creditor  facU  pti  guum  recipit,    (D.  60, 17, 129.) 

3U 
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favour  it  is  made  is  wholly  innocent  of  the  {rand ;  bnt  if  it  v 
for  vahiable  consideration,  it  is  not  npaet^  nnlesa  the  person  in 
whose  favonr  it  is  made  knows  that  it  is  in  fraud  of  creditors. 
(D.  42,  8,  6,  8  ;  C.  7,  75,  5.)  If  there  is  a  second  alienation, 
made  bj  a  fraudulent  purchaser  to  a  person  ignorant  of  the 
fraud,  the  new  purchaser  cannot  be  ousted     (D.  42,  8,  9.) 

Lndns  Tititis,  being  in  debt,  ocmwejeA  all  hii  pw>perty  to  hb  {cccdmeii,  i>ho 
were  at  the  aune  time  his  natunl  duldten.  Althongli  the  intentioa  of  Tituui  wu 
■imply  to  benefit  his  children,  and  not  to  defraud  hie  creditors,  ettU,  as  he  knew  that 
he  had  creditors,  and  that  he  alienated  all  his  property,  he  must  be  considered  to 
have  intended  to  defraad  them.  Hence  the  children  must  give  up  the  property  to 
the  creditors,  although  they  were  not  aware  of  the  fraud.    (D.  42,  8, 17,  L) 

An  heir  pays  legacies  under  a  will.  It  is  then  discovered  that  enough  docs  not 
remain  for  the  creditors  of  deceased.  The  creditors  can  revoke  the  l^acies.  (P.  4S, 
8,  6,  13.)  But  the  legatees  can  be  sued  only  for  what  remains  to  them  of  the 
legacies  at  the  time  the  action  is  brought.     (D.  42,  8,  6, 11.) 

A  father-in-law  gives  to  his  son-in-law  a  dowry,  and  thereby  reduces  his  asBcts. 
The  son-in-law  cannot  be  lued  by  the  creditors,  unless  he  knew  the  alienation  w 
made  to  defraad  them,  beq^use  he  is  in  the  position  of  a  purchaser  for  valuaUe  cod* 
sideration.  He  probably  wpuld  npt  have  married  without  a  dowry  ;  but  if  tbe  vife 
gets  the  dowry,  as  upon  a  divorce,  she  can  be  sued  by  the  creditors,  becsnse,  ia 
respect  of  her,  her  father's  gift  is  gratuitous,  even  if  she  is  ignorant  of  the  futber'i 
insolvency.     (D.  42,  8,  25,  I.) 

Rkvbdibs  for  Fraudulent  Alienations. 

1.  Actio  Pofdiaitaf 

(1.)  This  sctioa  may  be  brought  by  creditors,  but  not  by  the  debtor  himseH  or  hii 
heirs  (C.  7,  75,  4),  agaitiH  a  person  cognisant  of  the  fraud,  although  he  has  oeaaed  to 
possess  the  property  (D.  ^2,  8,  2^,  1 ) ;  and  also  against  anyone  who  has  in  bis  pos- 
session any  properly  of  the  debtor  without  valuable  consideration,  even  if  inBOoeot  of 
the  fraud.  (D.  42,  8,  25,  2.)  It  pes  also  against  the  bankrupt  himself,  although  opoa 
this  point  there  ^as  once  a  difference  of  opinion.  (D.  42,  8,  25,  7.)  The  action  lie* 
also  by  and  against  the  heirs  g|  these  parties  respectively.    (D.  42,  8, 10,  25.) 

(2.)  The  object  is  to  restore  the  property  with  all  its  produce  and  every  incremest 
(cauaa),  (D.  42,  8,  ^0,  19  ;  D.  42,  8,  25,  4.)  Bi|A  the  defendant  may  dedact  hu 
expenses.     ^D.  42,  8,  10,  20.) 

2.  Intcrdietum  Fraudatorium. — The  distSnotion  between  this  and  the  fonner  if  sot 
known.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  the  remedy  given  to  the  bonorum  emptor, 
as  the  universal  successor  of  the  bankrupt ;  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  text 
(D.  42,  8, 10i  pj.)  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  explanation. 

8.  Actio  Pauliana  infafitufji. 

If  a  person  has  lost  possession  of  anything  frandulentlf  eonveyed  to  him,  or  has 
been  fraudulently  acquitted  of  a  debt,  the  remedy  is  the  actio  in  factum,  (D.  42,  $, 
14 ;  D.  42,  8,  17.)  In  the  latter  case,  thf  object  of  the  action  ia  to  restore  the 
obligations  that  have  been  excelled.     (D.  42,  ^,  10,  22.) 

The  action  lies  for  one  year  absolutely  (D,  42,  8,  6,  14),  aod  aUs^r  that  only  for  » 
much  M  t)^e  4efenda|it  h|tf  |re|»ined,     fD.  42,  8,  10,  24.) 

Third  Epoch-^Ej^ECUTION  AGAINST  PROPERTY. 

The  earliest  form  of  execution  of  judgment  debts  was  tlie 
seizure  of  the  debtor,  and  making  him  a  slave,    The  ezecutioo, 
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moreover,  remained  an  act  of  private  vengeance,  regulated  and 
controlled  by  the  Prsstor.  The  first  attempt  of  the  Praetor  to 
get  directly  at  the  property  of  a  debtor  was  in  the  case  of  those 
that  fraudulently  evaded  the  process  of  the  court,  and  his  mode 
of  proceeding  was  by  making  Tthe  debtor  a  bankrupt.  This 
entailed  the  loss  of  the  debtor's  political  rights.  The  debtor 
became  infamous.  Finally,  when  cumtors  were  appointed,  the 
sale  of  the  debtor's  universal  succession  was  avoided  ;  the  cura- 
tors sold  his  property  in  lots,  and  thus  saved  his  legal  character 
{existimatio).  When  a  person  was  willing  to  pay  his  debts,  but 
unable,  he  could,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Empire,  make  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  his  property,  and  thus  escape  the  stigma 
of  infamy,  but  he  got  only  a  qualified  discharge  from  his 
creditors. 

So  far  the  Roman  law  provides  two  modes  of  enforcing 
judgment  debts — imprisonment  and  bankruptcy.  These  ways 
were  practically  suiScient,  because  if  a  debtor  concealed  him- 
self so  that  his  creditors  could  not  catch  him  to  imprison  him, 
he  could  be  made  a  bankrupt.  In  cases,  however,  where  a 
debtor  was  able  to  pay,  the  proceedings  by  imprisonment  or 
bankruptcy  were  an  indirect  mode  of  compulsion  only,  and  there 
was  wanted  some  simpler  and  easier  method  by  which  the 
creditor  could  pass  by  the  person  of  his  debtor  and  obtain  pay- 
ment out  of  his  property.  At  length,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  judgment  debts  were  enforced  directly  by  the 
seizure  and  sale  of  the  debtor's  goods  by  public  officials.  (D. 
42,  1,  6,  2  ;  D.  42,  1,  31.)  Once  introduced,  this  became  the 
regular  way  of  levying  execution  for  debt  when  the  debtor  was 
not  suspected  of  insolvency.     (C.  7,  53,  9.) 

Anything  belonging  to  the  debtor  could  be  taken  in  execution, 
except  slaves,  oxen,  or  implements  of  agriculture.  (C.  8,  17, 
7.)  Animals  and  moveables  were,  however,  to  be  taken  and 
exhausted  before  recourse  was  had  to  the  land  of  the  debtor. 
(D»  42,  1,  15,  8.)  Money  due  to  a  debtor  could  also  be  seized 
in  execution  (C.  7,  53,  5),  if  it  were  undisputed,  but  not  other- 
wise. (D.  42,.  1,  16,  9.)  The  creditors  may  either  sell  the  debt 
or  sue  the  debtor,  as  they  deem  expedient.  (D.  42,  1, 15,  10.) 
So  money  deposited  with  bankers,  and  atanding  to  the  credit 
of  the  debtor,  could  be  seised  in  payment  of  bis  debt  (D.  42, 
1,  16, 11.) 

The  sale  of  goods  waa  conducted  by  the  officers  of  court 
(ojficiaUs,  apparitoreti),     (C.  8,  2^,  2.)     If  the  judgment  debtor 
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causes  the  sale  to  be  defeated,  the  creditor  may  have  the  goods 
adjudged  to  him  as  his  property,  unless  the  goods  were  of 
greater  value  than  the  debt     (C.  8,  23,  3  ;  D.  42,  1, 15,  3.) 

D.  Extrajudicial  Remedies. 

The  legis  actio  per  pt^^noris  capionem  (by  taking  a  pledge)  applies  to  some 
matters  by  custom,  to  others  by  statute.     (G.  4,  26.) 

By  custom  it  was  brought  in  for  military  matters.  Soldiers  were  allowed 
for  their  pay  to  take  a  pledge  from  the  man  that  ought  to  give  it  them,  if  he 
did  not  give  it  them  :  the  money  given  them  on  account  of  pay  was  called 
aes  mtiitare.  They  were  allowed  to  take  a  pledge  too  for  the  money  with 
which  they  had  to  buy  their  horses :  that  money  was  called  aes  equeitre. 
And  again,  for  the  money  with  which  they  had  to  get  barley  for  their  horses ; 
that  money  was  called  aes  hordearium,    (G.  4,  27.} 

By  statute,  again,  it  was  brought  in  for  some  cases,  as  by  the  statute 
of  the  XII  Tables  against  the  man  that  bought  a  sacrifice  and  did  not  give 
the  price,  and  also  against  him  that  did  not  give  the  price  for  the  beast  of 
burden  that  another  had  let  out  to  him  expressly  in  order  to  spend  on  a  feast- 
that  is,  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Dapalis.  By  the  Censorial  law,  again,  pigw/ris 
capio  was  allowed  the  farmersof  the  State  taxes  of  the  Roman  people  against 
those  that  owed  them  taxes  under  any  statute.    (,G.  4,  28^) 

The  legt%  ctPKtorvu  were  the  tersw  of  the  contracts*  entered  into  between  the 
cenBorB  and  those  who  undertook  to  collect  the  taxes. 

In  all  those  cases,  when  the  fledge  was  taken,  a  set  form  of  words  was 
used,  and,  therefore,  most  were  of  opinion  that  this  action  too  was  kt^ 
actio.  But  some  were  of  opinion  that  ft  was  not.  Iri  the  first  place,  they  said 
that  the  taking  of  the'  pledgee  was  carried  out,  not  in  court  {extra  jus\  that  is, 
not  before  the  Praetor,  and  often  even  in  the  absence  of  the  opposite  party ; 
whereas  no  other  actions  could  be  used,  except  before  the  IPraetor,  in  the 
presence  of  the  opposite  party.  Then,  further,  a  pledge  could  be  taken  even 
on  a  day  that  was  ne/astus — a  day,,  that  is,  on  which  one  could  not  lawfiiUy 
bring  a  legis  actio,    (G.  4,  29.) 

Sir  Henry  S.  Maine  has  some  very  interesting  and  important  ohsenrations  (Esriy 
History  of  Institutions,  p.  257)  on  the  place  occupied  "h^ptgnoriw  eaph  as  an  inde&t 
form  of  distress,  initiating  civil  proceedings.  The  analogous  practioes  among  sodent 
nations  that  he  points  out,  seem  to  throw  light  upon  a  subject  that  is  left  bj  Gsioi 
very  obscure. 

PART  IV.— APPEALa 


First  Period— During  the  RsPiEmLrC, 
The  Roman  magistrates  durisg  the  Republic  did  not  form  a 
hierarchy.  They  were  independenrt  of  each  other,  each  being 
theoretically  a  delegate  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  peopla 
But  the  notion  of  an  appeal  implies  a  subordination  of  courts, 
and  a  challenge  of  the  judgment  of  a  lower  in  a  higher  court 
So  longy  therefore,  as  there  was  no  subordination  of  magistrates 
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there  could  be  no  appeal.  Nevertheless,  during  the  Republic 
two  institutions  existed  that  in  some,  although  insufficient, 
measure,  supplied  a  substitute  for  a  regular  system  of  appeal 

I.  Provocatio.  —  When  a  person  was  condemned  by  a 
criminal  court,  he  could  appeal  (provocare)  to  the  Roman  people. 
According  to  Cicero,  this  right  of  appeal  existed  under  the 
kings ;  but  a  text  of  Pomponius  states  that  the  right  of  appeal 
was  introduced  on  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  as  a  limitation  of 
the  powers  of  the  consuls,  who  could  not  touch  the  caput  of  a 
Roman  citizen  without  the  sanction  of  the  people.  (D«  1,  2,  2, 
16.)  In  later  times,  criminal  justice  was  administered  by  com- 
missions (guaestiones  perpetuae)  composed  of  private  citizens 
selected  by  the  Praetors,  and  the  appeal  to  the  people  fell  into 
disuse.  The  trial  itself  was  held  by  the  delegates  of  the  people, 
and  there  was  no  longer  the  same  necessity  for  an  appeal  as 
when  that  formed  the  only  restriction  on  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  magistrate. 

II.  Appellatio. — From  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
Roman  magistracy  another  consequence  followed.  Each 
magistrate,  as  a  distinct  depository  of  the  sovereign  power, 
had  the  right  to  forbid  any  execution  or  judicial  act  of  any 
other  magistrate.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Roman  law  with 
reference  to  partnerships,  that  in  a  dispute  between  two 
partners,  that  one  who  said  "  No  **  was  to  have  his  way.  In 
like  manner,  a  magistrate  could  be  stopped  in  any  official  act 
by  the  veto  of  any  other  magistrate  of  equal  or  higher  standing. 
(D.  5,  1,  58.)  Such  a  veto  was  called  intercesaioy  and  the  formal 
demand  for  it  by  a  private  individual,  appellatio.  The  tribunes 
especially  had  this  right  of  veto  over  even  Consuls  and  Praetors. 
They  exercised  the  power  either  individually  or  collectively 
after  hearing  the  grounds  of  the  application. 

The  effect  of  the  veto  was  purely  negative ;  it  stopped  for 
the  time  the  act  forbidden,  but  it  substituted  nothing  in  its 
place,  and  thus  could  not  operate  as  an  amending  power.  In 
many  cases,  however,  this  remedy  was  sufficient 

Second  Period — During  the  Empire, 

During  the  first  days  of  the  Empire  the  old  system  con- 
tinned.  The  Emperor,  in  virtue  of  being  made  tribune  for  life, 
could  veto  the  acts  of  any  magistrate  in  Rome  and  Italy.  In 
the  imperial  provinces  the  Emperor  governed  by  his  lieutenants, 
from  whose  decisions  an  appeal  lay  as  of  course  to  him  ;  and  in 
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the  provinces  reserved  for  the  Senate,  the  Emperor,  in  hk 
capacity  of  Proconsnl,  could  veto  any  of  the  acts  of  a  gover- 
nor. At  first,  therefore,  the  interference  of  the  Emperor  in  the 
administration  of  justice  arose  from  his  combining  in  himself  a 
number  of  offices  formerly  held  by  different  elected  magistrate& 
But  although  the  RepuUican  forms  were  scrupulously  followed, 
the  establishment  of  the  Empire  meant  the  abolition  of  all  the 
independent  and  rival  magistracies  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  single  sovereign^  The  want  that  must  have 
been  felt  during  the  Republican  period  of  a  proper  court  of 
appeal,  soon  led  the  Emperors  to  overstep  the  strict  limits  of 
the  magistracies  they  held,  anpd  to  make  themselves  a  supreme 
appellate  tribunal  from  all  courts  tlu*oughout  the  Roman  world 

I.  From  whom  an  appeal  lies. 

At  first  the  only  court  from  which  no  appeal  lay  was  the 
Emperor ;  but  after  Hadrian,  the  Senate  (1>.  42^  2,.  1,  2),  and 
after  Constantine,  the  Praartorian  Prefects  gave  final  decisions. 
(C.  7,  62,  19.)  These  courts  might,  however,  be  asked  to  re- 
hear a  cause.  (0. 1,19, 5.)  The  Emperor  could  also,  in  appoint- 
ing any  judge  to  determine  a  cause,  provide  that  his  decbion 
should  be  final.  (D*  49,  2, 1,  4^)  In  all  other  cases  an  appeal 
could  be  brought.     (C.  7,  62,  19.) 

Generally  appeals  from  magistrates  in  Rome,  anid  from  the 
judges  in  certain  provinces,  were  carried,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  prefect  of  the  city  (C.  7,  62,  17  ;  C.  7,  62^  23)  ;  and  from 
the  presidents  of  provinces  to  the  Praetorian  prefects  (C  7i 
62,  32,  pr.) 

XL  From  what  judgments  an  appeal  lies^ 
1.  There  was  no  appeal  when  the  judgment  was  ipso  jure 
invalid.     In  a  former  chapter  (p.  lOll),  cases  have  been  pointed 
out  whei-e  a  judgment  could  be  treated  as  null  and  void  with- 
out the  necessity  of  any  appeaL 

Generally  no  appeal  lay  from  an  interiocufory  judgment^ 
that  is,  a  judgment  upon  some  subordinate  point,  arising  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  before  the  judge  gives  his  finw 
decision  on  the  question  brought  before  him.  (D.  49,  5,  ^l 
The  exception  was  when,  if  the  judge  was  wrong,  the  judgment 
would  do  an  irremediable  wrong,  as  by  the  unlawful  infliction 
of  torture.     (D.  49,  5,  2.) 

3.  No  appeal  lay  from  the  execution  of  a  judgment,  nnlew 
the  official  carrying  it  out  exceeded  his  authority.    (C  7,85,^)) 

4.  No  appeal  lay  from  a  judgment  by  a  magistrate  agam^ 
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one  of  the  officers  of  his  oourt  in  inspect  of  his  official  acts. 
(C.  7,  65,  3.) 

5.  In  other  cafles,  an  appeal  was  disallowed  when  rexatious, 
or  causing  inconvenient  delay — as  to  prevent  the  opening  of  a 
will,  or  the  entry  of  an  heir  (D.  49,  5,  7,  pr.),  or  to  deprive  a 
secured  creditor  of  his  right  of  sale.     (D.  49,  5,  7,  2.) 

There  was  do  restriction  as  to  the  value  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  litigation.  (C.  7,  62(,  20.)  But  it  appears  there  was 
some  limit  as  to  the  amount  of  money  in  dispute  in  cases  of 
appeal  to  the  Emf)eror.     (D^  49,  1,  10, 1.) 

III.  Who  may  appeal. 

Not  merely  the  parties  or  their  agents  could  appeal  (D.  49, 
5,  1 ;  D.  49y  9,-  1),  but  sureties  that  intervened  in  the  suit 
(D.  49, 1,  5,  pr.)^  atd  others  interested.  Thus^  if  one  of  two  co- 
heirs is  sued,  and  judgment  given  against  hirtr  by  coUtlsion,  the 
other  co-heir  can  treat  the  judgment  as  null  and  void,  or  may 
appeal  if  he  thinks  fit.  (Dj  49, 1,  5,  pr.)  So  legatees  and  slaves 
enfranchised  by  will  can  appeal  against  a  judgment  pronounc- 
ing the  will  illegal  on  the  ground  of  its  not  having  provided 
for  certain  persons  {inojfficioaum)^  if  they  allege  colhision.  (D.  49, 
1,  5,  L)  A  person  against  whom,  as  contumacious,  judgment 
has  been  given,  cannot  appeals     (D<  49,  1,  23,  3 ;  0^7^  65,  1.) 

IV.  Notice  of  appeal. 

The  usual  course  was  for  a  dissatisfied  litigant  to  give  verbal 
notice  of  appeal  on  hearing  the  judgment  given  (D.  49, 1,  2)  ; 
but  if  he  did  noty  he  preserved  his  right  of  appeal  by  giving 
notice  in  writing  within  a  certain  timcy  which  was  finally  fixed 
by  Justinian  at  ten  dayi^     (Nov^  23,  1  ;  D.  49^  1,  i,  4.) 

V.  Security  for  costs. 

K  the  appeal  was  frivolous  or  upon  insufficient  grounds,  the 
appellant  was  required  to  give  securities  for  a  penalty  of  one- 
third  the  amount  in  dispute,  in  tlie  event  of  the  appeal  failing. 
(Paul,  Sent.  S,  33^  1.)  If  good  sureties  are  not  forthcoming, 
the  appellant  must  deposit  the  amount.     (Paul,  Sent  5,  33,  2.) 

VI.  Proceedings  to  hearing. 

Unless  notice  of  appeal  bus  been  given  on  hearing  judgment 
(D.  49,  1,  2),  the  first  step  to  be  taken  by  the  appellant  was  to 
present  to  the  judge  from  whom  the  appeal  was  made  a  written 
petition  of  appeal  (Libellua  Appellatorius).  It  contained  the 
names  of  the  appellants,  the  respondents,  and  the  judgment 
appealed  against  (D.  49,  1,  1,  4),  with  a  statement  of  the 
grounds  of  appeal     (D.  49,  1,  13,  1.)     The  appellant  was  not, 
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however,  restricted  to  the  reasons  so  stated,  and  could  at  the 
subsequent  stages  adduce  other  reasons.     (D.  49,  1,  3,  3.) 

The  judge,  after  receiving  the  petition  of  appeal,  sent  it  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal.  (D.  49,  6,  1,  pr. ;  D.  50,  16.  106.)  His 
letter  {litterae  dimissoriae,  apostoli)  simply  stated  the  fact  tliat 
the  appellant  appealed  from  his  judgment  in  a  particular  matter. 
(D.  49,  6,  1,  L)  When  the  appeal  was  to  the  Emperor,  the 
letter  was  called  rtlatie,  (C.  TL  11,  30,  1.)  A  judge  that 
improperly  refused  to  admit  an  appeal  was  liable  to  fine  (C  7, 
62,  22  ;  C.  7,  62,  31),  and  the  appellant  could  appeal  from  such 
refusal  directly  to  the  court  above,  if  the  court  below  pertma- 
ciously  refused.  (D.  49,  5,  5,  pr.)  When  a  judge  refused  to 
admit  an  appeal,  he  ought  to  state  the  grounds  of  his  refusal, 
and  give  a  -copy  of  them  in  writing  to  the  suitor.  (D,  49,  5,  6; 
D.  49,  1,  25.) 

Within  a  period,  at  first  of  twenty  (C.  Th.  11,  30,  8),  and 
afterwards  of  thirty  days,  all  the  documents  must  be  sent  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal  (C  7,  62,  24.)  If  the  record  was  muti- 
lated, and  any  pleadings  or  evidence  suppressed,  the  judge 
of  the  court  below  was  made  infamous.  (C.  7,  62,  15.)  A 
certain  time  was  allowed  to  prosecute  the  appeal,  finally  fixed 
by  Justinian  at  six  months  in  appeals  from  distant  provinces, 
and  three  months  from  the  nearest  provinces,  and  five  days. 
{C.  7,  63,  5,  pr.)  If  the  appellant  did  not  appear  by  the  last 
day  of  grace,  his  appeal  was  lost.    {Nov.  119,  4.) 

The  Court  of  Appeal  could  not  remit  causes  to  the  lower 
court  (C.  7,  62,  6,  pr.),  but  could  take  new  evidence  if  necessary 
(C.  7,  62,  6, 1),  and  admit  new  arguments,  even  when  these  might 
have  properly  been  urged  in  the  lower  court-     (C  7,  63,  4.) 

Until  the  appeal  is  decided,  the  rights  of  the  parties  must  not 
be  changed.  (D.  49,  7,  1 ;  C.  7,  62,  3.)  A  person  sentenced  to 
relegation  cannot  be  banished  until  his  appeal  is  disposed  of. 
(D.  49,  7,  1,  2.) 

VII.  Costs, 

At  first  no  penalty  was  attached  to  failure  of  appeal,  hot  in 
the  case  first  of  appeals  to  the  Emperor,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Senate,  the  unsuccessful  appellant  was  subject  to  penalties. 
In  the  timeof  Paul,  an  unsuccessful  appellant  was  liable  to 
fourfold  the  costs  of  his  adversary.  (Paul,  Sent  5,  37,  1.)  By 
a  constitution  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
(C.  7,  62,  6,  4.) 
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In  the  division  called  Substantive  Law,  an  account  has  been 
given  of  Rights  and  Duties,  and  of  the  modes  in  which  they 
are  created*  transferred}  or  extinguished.  For  most  of  the 
transactions  of  life  this  department  of  law  suffices.  But 
occasionally  a  difficulty  arises  ;  it  is  not  agreed  whether  certain 
facts  exist,  or  whether^,  if  they  do  ^xist,  they  give  rise  to  rights 
or  dutiea  For  the  determination  of  such  questions  the  Law 
of  Procedure  makes  provision.  The  43teps  to  be  taken  to 
obtain  the  decision  of  a  dispute  have  now  been  enumerated ; 
there  remains  only  the  subject  of  evidence. 

At  the  outsets  a  distinction  may  be  made  between  questions 
of  law  and  questions  of  fact  When  two  litigants  agree  as  to 
the  existence  of  an  alleged  fact^  but  dispute  whether  it  is 
investitive  or  divestitive  of  an  alleged  right  or  duty,  the 
question  submitted  to  the  judge  is  one  of  law  alone,  and  there 
is  no  occasion  for  evidence.  When  the  parties  disagree  as  to 
the  existence  of  an  alleged  fact,  but  agree  that  if  it  existed  it 
would  be  investitive  or  divestitive,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
question  is  one  of  fact  alone^  Both  things  may  be  ju  dispute, 
and  then  the  question  is  one  both  of  I^w  and  of  fact^  This 
distinction  was  emphasised  in  Home  up  to  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian by  a  difference  of  tribunal.  If  no  question  of  fact  were  at 
issue  between  litigants,  the  controversy  was  determined  by  the 
magistrate  alone,  without  sending  the  parties  to  njudex^ 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  a  controversy,  a  judge  had  to 
decide  as  to  the  existence  of  an  investitive^  divestitive,  or 
transvestitive  fact  This  is  very  xjlearly  brought  out  in  the 
formulae  in  actions  in  personam :  "  If  it  appears  that  A*  ought  to 
give  10  aurei  to  B.  in  consequence  of  a  sale,  mainiate,  etc.,  etc." 
The  inteniio  specifically  affirms  the  duty,  and  the  demonstratio 
points  out  the  investitive  fact.  Again,,  suppose  the  question  is 
whether  Titius  is  under  the  potestaa  of  his  fiither.  Titius 
alleges  that  he  was  emancipated^  Here  the  question  is  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  divestitive  fact ;  if  the  judge  is  satisfied  as 
to  that,  the  consequence  follows  that  Titius  is  not  under  his 
father's  poteatae.  The  object,  then,  of  evidence,  is  to  lead  the 
judge  to  believe  in  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  an  alleged 
investitive,  divestitive,  or  transvestitive  fact. 
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A  judge  18  supposed  to  have  do  personal  knowledge  of  the 
facts  in  dispute  in  any  case  brought  before  him.     He  can  arrive 
at  a  conclusion,  therefore,  solely  upon  evidence.     The  word 
"  evidence  "  is  used  with  great  latitude,  but  it  is  perhaps  con- 
venient to  restrict  its  use,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  ^testimonj." 
"  Testimony  "  is  the  statements  of  witnesses ;  evidence  is  any 
fact  tending  to  satisfy  a  judge  of  the  existence  of  an  investitive 
fact.      In  one   sense,  doubtless,   testimony  is   itself  only  an 
evidentiary  fact.     That  A.  $aj/s  he  witnessed  a  certain  event,  is 
merely  a  fact  from  which  the  judge  may  infer  that  the  event 
actually  happened.     The  fact  that  A.  makes  the  statement  is 
made  known  to  the  judge  through  his  senses  ;  but  that  the 
statement  is  true,  is  pure  inference,  which,  according  to  circum- 
stances, may  be  of  any  degree  of  probability,  frorti  zero  up  to 
complete  assurance.      But  the  credibility  of  witnesses  is  bo 
special  and  distinct  a  kind  of  inference,  that  there  is  good 
reason  for  distinguishing  between  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  facts  to  which  they  testify.     The  distinction  may  be 
expressed  in  another  way,     A  fact  is  iSaid  to  be  proved  when  a 
judge  is  satisfied  of  its  existence.     No  better  definition  of  proof 
can  be  given.     Attempts  have  been  mftde  to  set  np  an  external 
or  objective  standard  of  proof,  to  supply,  as  it  were,  a  foot- 
rule  for  the  measurement  of  evidence^  but  such  attempts  are 
necessarily  futile.      Whatever   conviction   rests  upon  humar 
testimony  can  never  attain  more  than  a  certain  high  degree  of 
probability,   and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  measure  that 
probability  by  any  hard  and  fast  rules^     Taking  **  proof,"  then, 
in  the  sense  here  given,  we  may  distinguish  between  the  hcta 
to  be  proved  and  the  instruments  or  media  of  proof.     The 
instrument  of  proof  is  human  testimony.     Witiiesses  are,  so 
to  speak,  the  eyes  through  which  the  judge  see*  what  does  not 
take  place  in  his  presence. 

This  leads  to  another  distinction.  The  facts  proved  by 
witnesses  may  be  either  the  alleged  investitive  or  divestitive 
facts,  or  others  from  which  these  facts  may  be  inferred.  In  the 
former  case,  the  testimony  is  Direct ;  in  the  latter,  Circumstan- 
tial. In  one  sense,  indeed,  neariy  all  evidence  may  without 
impropriety  be  called  circumstantial ;  for  in  nearly  every  inves- 
titive fact  an  element  of  **  intention  "  cofti'es  in,-  and  that  is  a 
mental  fact  that  cannot  be  proved  directly,  but  only  by  inference, 

A.  is  seen  to  raise  a  gun,  to  aim  at  B.,  and  to  pull  the  trigger. 

B.  is  killed.     This  would  satisfy  a  judge  that  A.  killed  B,,  but  not 
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necessarily  that  A.  intended  to  kill  B.,  for  it  might  be  that  A.  did 
not  know  that  the  gun  was  loaded.  Strictly  speaking,  as  an 
intention  can  be  inferred  only  from  outward  and  visible  facts, 
the  evidence  might  be  called  circumstantial  But  practically 
what  is  meant  by  direct  evidence  is  such  testimony  that, 
if  it  were  absolutely  to  be  trusted,  would  put  the  judge  in  the 
same  position  as  if  he  himself  were  actually  present  at  the 
transaction  in  question^  Evidence  is  circumstantial  when  the 
testimony  does  not  go  so  far,  but  only  to  facts  from  which  by 
a  process  of  inference  the  Judge  may  pass  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  transaction  actually  took  place.  Much  has  been  said 
as  to  the  comparative  worth  of  direct  and  circumstantial 
evidence.  The  advantage  of  direct  evidence  is  that  it  contains 
only  one  source  of  ertor — the  fallibility  of  testimony  ;  while 
circumstantial  evidence,  in  addition  to  that,  has  fallibility  of 
inference.  Occasionally,  H  is  true^  the  circumstantial  evidence 
may  be  given  undet  circumstances  that  practically  eliminate 
the  fallibility  of  the  witnesses,  but  there  still  remains  the  falli- 
bility of  inference^  There  is,  however,  little  to  be  gained  by  a 
comparison  in  the  abstract,  since  both  forms  admit  of  every 
degree  of  probability,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

The  question  may  now  be  considered,  what  is  the  purpose  of 
the  law  of  evidence,  and  what  is  meant  by  a  rule  of  evidence? 
It  is  important  to  point  out  what  a  rule  of  evidence  does  not 
mean.  A  rule  of  evidence  is  not  a  measure  supplied  to  a  judge 
to  enable  him  to  determine  whether  a  fact  is  proved  or  not.  A 
rule  of  evidence  is  a  rule  simply  for  excluding  evidence.  This 
will  appear  from  obvious  considerationa  Evidence  is  of  infinite 
degrees,  and  even  the  slightest  fact  or  testimony  may  have 
some  value.  But  if  a  judge  were  allowed  to  take  into  account 
everything  that  could  by  possibility  affect  his  judgment,  litiga- 
tion might  be  protracted  almost  without  end.  Evidence  might 
easily  be  led  to  a  length  too  great  for  the  sniportance  of  the 
matter  at  stake  or  for  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  judge.  A 
balance  must  be  struck  between  the  considerations  of  the  worth 
of  the  evidence  and  of  its  cost.  Evidence  may  be  so  slight  as 
not  to  be  worth  the  trouble  or  expense  of  bringing  it  forward. 
An  instance  is,  the  rtle  that  requires  evidence  to  be  produced 
at  once,  or  within  a  specified  time.  After  that  time  has  elapsed 
new  evidence  may  be  discovered,  such  that,  if  produced  in  time, 
it  would  have  seriouuly  affected  the  opinion  of  the  judge.  But 
a  controversy  cannot  be  kept  open  for  ever,  and  it  is  better,  on 
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the  whole,  that  a  judge  should  occasionally  be  led  wrong  by  an 
insuflSciency  of  evidence,  than  that  controversies  shonld  never 
be  ended. 

The  first  head  of  exclusion  may  be  called  "  Irrelevant  Facta" 
There  is  a  distinction  between  logical  and  legal  relevance.    A 
fact  is  logically  relevant  if,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
logic,  it  ought  to  influence  the  belief  of  a  judge.     When  a 
witch  was  thrown  into  a  pond  of  water,  the  fact  that  she  sank 
had  no  causal  connection  with  the  fact  that  a  particular  man's 
cow  had  died.     Such  a  fact  is  therefore  logically  irrelevant, 
but  in  some  systems  of  law  such  facts  have  been  admitted. 
Trial  by   ordeal  affords  an  instance   of  facts    logically  quite 
iiTelevant,  but  not  legally  irrelevant.     A  rational  system  of 
jurisprudence  will  exclude  facts  that  are  logically  irrelevant 
but  it  will  not,  therefore,  admit  every  fact  that  is  logically 
relevant.     There  may  be,  and  are,  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  justice  is  administered,  good  reasons  why  some  logically 
i^levant  facts  should  be  excluded  from  the  cognisauce  of  a 
judge.     Their  evidentiary  value  may  not  be  worth  the  trouble 
and  cost  of  establishing  them.     The  reasoning  apphcable  to  the 
decision  of  such  a  point  is  well  illustrated  by  the  controversy, 
whether  pj*evious  good  or  bad  character  should  be  admitted  in 
the  case  of  a  person  accused  of  a  crime.     Logically,  character 
is   often  a   specially  relevant   circumstance.     A   person  goes 
into  a  shop  and  offers  in  payment  of  goods  a  bad  sovereign. 
If  this  person  has   borne  an  unblemished  character,  and  has 
never    been    known    to   attempt   to   pass    false    money,  the 
inference  is  almost  irresistible  that  in  this  case  he  was  not 
aware  the  sovereign  was  bad.     Suppose,  however,  that  he  is  a 
thrice-convicted  utterer  of   bad   coin,   the  inference  is  very 
strong,   altliough   not  absolutely   conclusive,   the   other  way. 
In  all  cases  where  the  act  done  is  ambiguous,  and,  standing 
alone,  raises  no  very  strong  presumption  either  of  guilt  or 
iunocence,  the  character  of  the  accused  may  be  of  the  last 
importance.     In  other  cases,  again,  the  inference  to  be  derived 
from  previous  oliaraoter  may  be  very  slight.     To  show  that  a 
man  twenty  years  ago  committed  an  assault,  would  have  a 
scarcely  appreciable  relevance  on   a  charge  of  forgery.    The 
English  and  French  systems  of  criminal  jurisprudence  deal  with 
the  relevance  of  character  in  an  entirely  opposite  spirit*    By  the 
French  law,  the  antecedents  of  an  accused  person  may  be  raked 
up  against  him ;  while  the  English  law  refuses,  as  a  general 
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rule,  to  admit  even  a  previous  conviction  for  crime,  unless  to 
rebut  evidence  of  good  character.  The  Indian  Penal  Code 
steers  a  middle  course.  It  allows  a  conviction  for  crime  to  be 
proved,  and  even  evidence  of  bad  character,  if  led  in  answer  to 
evidence  of  good  character ;  but  in  no  case  does  it  go  further 
than  to  admit  evidence  of  general  reputation  or  disposition;  it 
excludes  evidence  of  particular  acts  by  which  reputation  or  dis- 
position may  be  shown. 

The  second  head  of  exclusion  relates  to  *•  Testimony."  What 
testimony,  or,  in  other  words,  what  statements  of  persons,  are 
inadmissible  ?  Under  the  word  •*  Testimony  "  may  be  reckoned 
every  statement  that  is  not  park  of  the  res  gestae.  In  many  cases 
an  investitive  fact  may  be  a  statement  of  a  person.  Thus,  if 
Titius  stipulates  for  10  ai/m,  and  Gains  promises  them,  the 
question  for  the  judge  is  whether  Titius  made  one  statement 
and  Gaius  another.  A  statement  of  a  person  is  testimony  when 
it  tends  to  prove  either  an  investitive  fact  or  a  relevant  fact. 
In  this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  bulk  of  the  law  of  evidence 
is  concerned  with  the  exclusion  of  testimony. 

In  the  Roman  law  a  third  head  may  be  found  in  the  rules 
as  to  the  SuflBciency  of  Testimony.  It  will  appear  that  a 
certain  arbitrary  objective  standard  of  evidence  was  laid 
down. 

The  fourth  and  last  head  consists  of  the  rules  under  which 
admissible  testimony  may  be  produced  and  recorded. 

It  would  be  interesting,  doubtless,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  in  Rome.  Gaius,  our 
best  source  of  information*  in*  Roman  legal  antiquities,  is  silent 
on  the  subject.  It  seems,  however,  expedient  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of 
Justinian. 

A*  Relevancy  of  Facts. 

It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  Roman  law 
went  in  the  exclusion  of  facts  logically  relevant ;  but  instances 
may  be  cited  of  the  exclusion  of  facts  on  the  ground  of  logical 
irrelevance. 

To  proye  th&t  Titins  is  freeborft,  it  is  relevant  to  proTe  tliat  he  was  bom  after  his 
mother  was  manumitted.  It  ia  not  relevant  U>  prove  that  no  one  has  questioned 
that  the  brothers  of  Titius  are  freeborn.  (C.  4,  19,  17.)  Titius  may  be  free,  and  his 
brothers  slaves:    (C.  7,  19,  17.) 

To  prove  that  Titius  i»  freeborn,  it  is  irrelevant  to  show  that  his  daughter  is  free, 
for  she  would  be  free  if  her  mother  were  free,  although  her  father  were  a  slave.  (C.  4, 
19,  10.) 
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To  proT«  th*t  Olyoo  is  a  dftve,  it  Sa  not  enough  to  show  that  bis  Botlio'  mA 
brother!  were  lUvei,  for  he  might  have  got  his  freedom.     (C.  4,  19,  22.) 

B.  Exclusion  of  Testimony. 

TeBtimony  is  either  oral  or  written.  Two  kinds  of  exclusion, 
therefore,  have  to  be  considered — the  excluaion  of  oral  testi- 
mony, not  by  writing,  and  the  exclusion  of  oral  testimony  by 
writing. 

(A.)  Written  Testimony^ 

It  is  obvious  that  by  far  the  most  trustworthy  testimony  of 
a  fact  is  that  recorded  at  the  time,  if  made  under  the  eyes  of 
the  person  interested  in  exposing  a  falsehood.     The  written 
record  of  a  contract  signed  by  the  two  parties  is  by  far  the 
best  evidence  of  the  agreement  made  between  them.     So  mucli 
impressed  with  this  view  has  been  the  English  Legislature  that 
it  refuses  sanction  to  many  agreements,  unless  they  are  written, 
and  signed  by  the  person  to  be  bound.     Generally  speaking, 
however,  in  the  Roman  law,  writing  was  not  essential.    (C.  4, 
21,  15.)     Thus  it  was  not  essential  to  any  contract  in  the  time 
of  Justinian  that  the  terms  of  agreement  should  be  in  writing 
(C.  4,  22,  1),  except  in  the  case  of  sale,  where  the  parties  agreed 
that  the  contract  should  not  be  binding  until  reduced  to  writing 
(p.  504).     If,  however,  a  written  record  of  a  transaction  were 
made,  the  original  writing  formed  the  best  and  only  admissible 
evidence.     From  this  arises  the  first  rule; — 

I.  A  copy  i»  not  adn^iltcd  while  the  original  exists  and  is 
producible. 

Even  the  State  suing  on  a  contract  cannot  prove  it  by  .a  copy  (tmlear,  acmpUiMJ,  bot 
must  produce  the  original  document    (D.  ^2,  4*  %) 

II.  Where  a  statement  has  been  wiitten,  oral  evidence  of  it 
is  not  admitted.^ 

Public  monuments  and  records  ait^  preferred  to  witnessam  according  to  a  Semtu 
ConmdtunL     (P.  ^2,  3, 10.) 

But  if  a  document  is  lost,  oral  evidence  of  the  facts  is  admifl^ 
sible.     (C,  4,  21, 1 ;  C.  4,  21,  6.) 

To  prove  thait  the  poet  Archias  was  a  citisen  of  a  municipality,  Cioero  oflfcred  to 
produce  as  witnesses  the  persons  that  inscribed  his  name  on  t})e  register.  Tbif  vs* 
objected  to,  but  Cicero  argued  for  the  admi8^ibility  on  the  ground  that  the  register 
itself  was  burned.     (Gic.  pro  Archiapo^ta,  i,  8.) 

Soldiers  on  leaving  at  the  end  of  their  term  obtained  a  written  discharge.    H  tbii 

^  Oonti-a  §eriptum  tuiimomum  non  uriptun  tcHimonium  nonfeititr.    {Ci,^t  !•) 
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WM  loot,  a  loldier  wm  not  preduded  from  addneiiig  other  evidence  that  he  was 
properly  discharged,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  veUranut.     (C.  4,  21,  7.) 

III.  Written  testimony  of  persons  is  occasionally  admissible, 
although  those  persons  could  not  be  allowed  as  witnesses.  It 
will  presently  appear  that  parties  to  a  cause  could  not  be  wit- 
nesses, but  the  ground  of  exclusion  did  not  affect  statements 
made  by  them  prior  to  the  litigation.  But  statements  made  by 
a  man  in  his  own  favour  were  not  binding  upon  others. 

Entries  made  by  a  creditor  in  his  books  {inttrumenia  d&mettica,  privata  tettatU), 
nnless  otherwise  supported,  do  not  bind  the  debtor.     (C.  4, 19,  5 ;  G.  4,  10,  7.) 

The  books  of  a  deceased  person,  or  an  inventory  of  debts  in  his  will,  are  not 
sufficient  to  charge  a  person  with  a  debt  to  the  inheritance.     (G.  4, 19,  6.) 

Justinian  enacted  that  an  inventory  of  his  goods  in  the  will  of  the  deceased  should 
be  conclusive  on  the  heir  (Nov.  48, 1,  pr.) ;  but  of  course  &ot  on  the  creditors  of  the 
estate.    (Nov.  46, 1, 1.) 

(b.)  Exclusion  of  Oral  Testimony. 

I.  It  is  a  sound  rule  to  exclude  the  statements  of  persons 
not  present  as  witnesses.  The  reason  is  that  testimony  given 
in  courts  of  justice  is  covered  by  weighty  sanctions ;  to  bear 
false  witness  is  a  crime.  Moreover,  testimony  given  in  court 
is  taken  with  peculiar  care,  both  parties  having  an  opportunity 
to  ask  questions  in  order  to  clear  up  dopbts,  or  to  shake  the 
credibility  of  thp  witness.  Jt  is  with  good  reason,  therefore, 
that  hearsay  is  generally  excluded  in  courts  of  justice.  It 
would  appear  that  rumour  and  hearsay  were,  as  a  general  rule, 
excluded  in  the  Roman  law,  but  with  what  limitations  it  does 
not  seem  easy  to  say.  From  a  somewhat  obscure  passage  (D. 
22,  3,  28),  it  would  seem  that  hearsay  was  admitted  in  regard 
to  an  ancient  fact,  where  eye-witnesses  could  not  be  produced. 

II.  Testimony  is  admitted  only  of  facts  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  witness,  not  of  hi^  opiniop&  How  far  this  rule  was 
stringently  observed  in  the  Roman  law  it  would  perhaps  not 
be  easy  to  say,  but  in  one  case  opinion  was  necessarily  ad- 
mitted ;  in  the  case,  as  ivill  appear  presently,  of  comparison  of 
handwriting. 

III.  Sxclusion  of  witnesses. 

The  only  reason  for  excluding  a  witness,  as  distinguished 
from  the  exclusion  of  irrelevant  facts,  is  that  the  witness  is  not 
trustworthy.  But  the  incredibility  of  a  witness  is  a  question 
of  degree,  and  although  it  ought  properly  to  aflfiect  the  weight 
to  be  giyen  to  his  testimony,  is  no  reason  why  that  should  not 
be  admitted.  The  moment  we  distinctly  realise  that  the  object 
of  judicial  investigations  is  the  discovery  of  truth,  it  becomes 
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clear  that  the  wholesale  exclusion  of  classes  of  witnesses,  upon 
the  ground  of  antecedent  incredibility,  admits  of  no  justifica- 
tion. But  from  the  manner  in  which  civil  jndic^ature  grew  up, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  discovery  of  truth  was  by  no  means 
an  exclusive  idea  with  those  who  controlled  th&  forms  of  pro- 
cedure ;  but  that  the  ancient  point  of  view  rather  was  that  the 
object  of  a  trial  was  to  put  an  end  to  a  mere  private  dispute. 
An  enumeration  of  the  classes  of  persons  excluded  from  g^rving 
testimony,  discloses  the  motives  that  influenced  the  nwkkers  of 
Roman  law. 

A.  Persons  absolutely  incapable  of  gfving  testimony. 

1.  Persons  destitute  of  understanding. 

In  civil  causes,  witnesses  must  be  above  t&e  age  of  puberty.     (D.  22^  5,  S,  S.) 
In  criminal  cases,  witnesses  must  be  twenty  years  of  age.     (D.  22;  S,  20.) 

2.  Persons  convicted  of  crime,  unless  pardoned  (D.  22^  6,  20),  or  lettiag  tbtmselves 
out  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  or  prostitutes,  or  persons  convicted  of  receiving  bribei 
to  give  or  not  to  give  testimony  (D.  22,  5,  8,  5) ;  women  convicted  of  aditltery  (D.  32, 
5,  18),  and  officials  taking  brilMS  or  extorting  moneyy  cumot  bewxtneaei;  (I>.  22; 
5, 15,  pr.) 

3.  Pagans,  Manichaeans,  and  other  lieretics  (Borhori$(gy.  SajnariUgy  MatUoMttOr 
Tciscodrogif  Ophitce)  were  excluded  by  Justinian's  legislation.  (0.  1,  5,  21.)  It  wouU 
appear  that,  from  an  opposite  feeling,  it  waa  considered  degrading  to  the  eialted  order 
of  bishops  to  appear  m  the  witness-box  (G.  1,  3,  7) ;  but  m  this  privilege  might  occa- 
sionally be  inconvenient  for  themselves,  Justinian  kindly  invented  a  plan  by  widck 
their  dignity  might  be  spared  without  the  danger  of  compromising  their  interests.  A 
bishop  could  not  be  summoned  as  a  witness,  but  an-  officer  of  court  was  to  be  sent  to' 
take  down  hia  testimony,  and  report  it- to  the  judge.     (Nov.  123^  7.> 

B.  Persons  excluded  in  certain  cases  only^ 

1.  Slaves  ware  not  admitted  to  give  evidetioe,  unless  when  the  testiiBDny  avai&b^ 
was  insufficient.  (D.  22,  5,  7.)  A  slave  could  not  be  examined  for  or  against  hii 
master,  but  he  might  in  respect  of  facts  affecting  himself.     (D.  22,  3,  7 ;,  C.  4,  20,  8.) 

2.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  a  suit  could  not  be  witnesses.^     C^.  4,  20, 10.) 

3.  Persons  dosely  related  to  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  were  also  ezoladed.  (IX  22^ 
5,  6.)  Thus  parents  and  ehildran  were  inadmissible  foif  of  against  eack  other  (C.  4^ 
20,  6  ;  D.  22,  5,  24) ;  and  so  also  patrons  and  freedmen.     (C.  4,  20,  12.) 

4.  Persons  engaged  as  accuser  and  accused  in  a  criminal  proceeding  could  not'  give 
evidence  against  eaefa  other  ia  a  eivil  sui^  until  ther  end  oi  the  oriminiil  triaL  (Nov. 
90.  7.) 

5.  An  advocate  oould  not  give  evidence  in  a  cause  in  which  he  had  been  cogi^ 
(D.  22,  5,  25.) 

6.  Jews  and  Heretics,  except  those  Above  mentioned,  were  admissible  as  witasneB ; 
bat  only  in  causes  where  neither  plaintiff  nor  defendant  was  orthodoJL    (C.  1. 5, 2L> 

c.  Sufficiency  qf  Testimony. 
Generally  Bpeaking,  the  Roman  law  requii-ed  two  wUnesseSy 

*  Kullut  idoneui  tetHi  tn  rt  mm  iutdligiiurm    (D.  22»  l^,  10.) 
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at  least,  to  proye  any  fact.  (D.  22,  5,  12.)  But  prior  to  Con- 
etantiue  it  would  appear  that  the  rule  was  not  peremptory. 
That  Emperor,  however,  enacted  that  in  no  case  should  the 
testimony  of  one  witness,  however  eminent  he  might  be,  suffice 
to  prove  a  fact.  (C.  4,  20,  &,  1.)  In  certain  cases  a  larger 
number  even  was  necessary.  Thus,  in  a  question  whether  a 
person  were  freeborn^  five  witnesses  must  be  produced^  unless 
there  was  documentary  evidence,  in  which  case  three  suflSced. 
(C.  4,  20,  15, 1.) 

Apart  from  this  artificial  rule,  which,  considering  the  number 
of  persons  excluded  from  the  witness-box,  must  have  caused 
many  failures  of  justice,  the  views  taken  by  the  Eomans  as  to 
the  weight  and  sufficiency  of  evidence  were  sensible.  A  rescript 
of  Hadrian  points  out  that  no  rigorous  rules  could  be  laid  down, 
but  that  the  judge  ought  to  listen  to  every  admissible  kind  of 
evideifce,  and  form  the  best  conclusion  he  could.  (D.  22,  5,  3, 
2.)  Callistratus  recommends  judges  to  examine  the  weight  of 
testimony  in  each  particular  case  ;  to  look  to  the  status  of  the 
witness,  whether  he  is  a  person  of  rank  or  not ;  whether  he  is 
a  man  of  blameless  life  or  of  bad  character;  whether  he  is  well- 
off  or  needy,  and  likely  to  sell  his  testimony ;  whether  he  is 
friendly  or  hostile.     (D.  22,  5,  3,  pr.) 

D.  Proditction  op  Testihont. 

I.  Upon  what  persons  lies  the  burden  of  producing  testimony  t 

This  question  is  to  a  gi'eat  extent  one  of  detail,  and  special 

mles  affecting  the  burden  of  proof  have  been  mentioned  already 

in  several  instances.    There  are,  however,  one  or  two  leading 

general  rules  that  may  here  be  conveniently  stated. 

1.  The  burden  of  proof  rests  on  him  that  affirms,  not  on  him 
that  deniea     (D.  22,  3,  2.) 

The  ttctor  must  proTo  the  facts  alleged  in  the  demonttratio ;  ther^ut  most  prova 
the  facte  alleged  in  the  exceptia.     (D.  22,  S,  21 ;  C.  2,  1,  4  >  D.  22,  3,  19,  pr.) 

If  the  question  is  that  A.  belongs  to  a  pavtioular  gem,  A.  must  prove  the  fact.  (D. 
22,  8,  I.) 

Does  A.  owe  money  to  B.  ?  B.  must  prove  that  the  monej  is  due.  If  that  ia 
proved,  but  A.  affirms  that  he  has  paid  the  debty  A.  must  prova  the  payment. 
(C.  4,  19,  1.) 

2.  In  a  suit,  the  burden  of  proof  lies  generally  on  the  person 
that  would  fail  if  no  evidence  were  produced  on  either  side. 

Greoerally  the  plaintiff  must  leacT  evidence.  (D.  22,  8, 21 ;  C.  4. 19, 8.)  But  if  he 
aatabliahes  such  facts  as  would,  m  the  absence  of  special  droamstanoes,  entitle  him  to 

3x 
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snoceed,  it  is  for  the  defendant  to  satisfy  the  judge  that  these  eireamstancet  exist.  (D. 
22,  3,  19,  pr.) 

A.  is  in  possession  of  a  farm,  and  B.  sues  for  it,  claiming  it  as  his  own.  B.  mtist 
prove  his  title.     (C.  4,  Id,  2.) 

A.  sues  B.  on  a  contract  of  sale.  B.  admits  the  sale,  but  affirms  that  the  contnct 
was  made  through  fraud.     B.  must  prove  the  fraud.     (D.  22,  3,  6.) 

Titius  promises  by  stipulation  to  appear  in  court.  He  fails  to  appear,  but  excnsc^ 
himself  from  the  penalty  for  non-appearance  on  the  ground  that  he  was  prevented  br 
illness.     He  must  prove  that  he  was  ill.     (D.  23,  2,  19,  1.) 

A.  sues  B.  on  a  stipulation.  B.  admits  the  stipulation,  but  says  A.  released  himbr 
verbal  agreement  {pactumy     B.  must  prove  the  agreement.     (D.  22,  3,  19,  pr.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  Gaius  a  slave  belonging,  not  to  himself,  but  to  Titiii«. 
Gaius  claims  the  slave  from  the  heir.  He  must  prove  that  the  testator  knew  thst  the 
slave  was  not  his  property.     (D.  22,  3,  21.) 

A  testator  leaves  to  Titius  a  legacy  of  100  aurei  The  heir  pleads  tlut  after 
deducting  his  Falcidian  fourth  he  cannot  pay  more  than  aeventy-five  a«ra'.  He 
must  prove  the  allegation.     (D.  22,  3,  17.) 

Intimately  connected  with  tlie  question  of  Burden  of  Proof 
is  the  topic  of  Legal  Presumptions.  Jurists  are  accustomed  to 
specify  three  kinds  of  presumptions,  of  which  only  one  has 
any  right  to  a  place  in  the  law  of  evidence.  The  law  may 
adopt  one  of  three  attitudes  with  reference  to  any  alleged  fact. 
(1)  It  may  be  entirely  neutral,  inclining  neither  to  believe  nor 
to  disbelieve  the  assertion,  apd  leaving  to  the  party  interested 
in  creating  a  belief  of  the  fact  to  produce  evidence.  (2)  The 
judge  may  be  directed,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  cou- 
trary,  to  prefer  either  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve  the  alleged 
fact.  (3)  The  judge  may  be  required  to  believe  or  disbelieve 
the  alleged  fact,  and  to  admit  no  evidence  that  would  tend  to 
produce  a  contrary  conviction.  Thus,  when,  in  the  absence  of 
other  evidence,  a  defendant  is  put  on  his  oath,  his  answers  are 
held  absolutely  to  bind  the  interrogator.  If  the  attitude  of  the 
law  is  one  of  neutrality,  any  allegation  tending  to  convince  the 
judge  that  a  particular  state  of  facts  existed  is  a  praesunipUo 
facti.  This  has,  therefore,  really  no  place  in  the  law  of 
evidence.  Again,  in  the  third  case,  where  the  law  peremptorily 
requires  certain  facts  to  be  taken  as  true,  these  facts  belong 
really  to  the  substantive  law.  They  are  of  the  nature  of 
investitive  and  divestitive  facts.  Such  facts  are  said  to  l^ 
praesumptionea  juris  et  de  jure.  There  remains  then  only  the 
second  class  {praesumptiones  juris)  to  be  considered  in  the  la>v 
of  evidence.  Such  a  presumption  is  ordinarily  said  to  shift  the 
burden  of  proof  ^  but  it  would  be,  perhaps,  more  accuwte  to 
say  that  it  determiues  the  burden  of  proof,  for  to  say  timt  a 
man  has  such  a  presumption  in  his  favour^  is  only  anoUier  way 
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of  stating  that  the  burden  of  proof  resta  on  the  opposite 
party. 

In  most  cases  legal  presumptions  (praesumpiiones  juris)  are 
drawn  from  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  It  is  presumed 
that  every  formal  transaction — as,  for  example,  emancipation 
(D.  22,  3,  5,  1) — IS  correctly  performed.  Generally  that  is  so  ; 
and  besides,  it  is  expedient  to  throw  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  person  that  questions  a  legal  transaction.  In  other  case 
presumptions  are  admitted,  because  they  lead  to  certain 
results  desired  by  the  legislator^  The  Roman  law  appears 
anciently  to  have  presumed  that  every  person  was  a  minor 
(D.  22,  3,  13)  until  the  contrary  was  proved ;  the  English  law 
presumes  that  every  person  is  of  age  until  the  contrary  is 
proved  ;  while  the  later  Komau  law  adopted  an  attitude  of 
neutrality, 

II.  Production  of  Documents, 

1.  Generally  speaking,  a  suitor  could  not  call  upon  his 
adversary  to  produce  any  documents.  The  Roman  law,  in 
this  respect,  adhered  to  the  theory  that  litigation  is  a  form  of 
private  quarrel,  and  that  each  party  ought  to  make  out  his 
case  without  help  from  the  other^  (C.  4,  20,  7.)  Especially  in 
criminal  cases,  we  are  told  that  neither  law  nor  equity  per- 
mitted an  accuser  to  inspect  documents  in  the  hands  of  the 
defendant.  (C.  2,  1,  2.)  But  a  defendant  sued  for  money 
could  demand  an  inspection  of  the  creditor's  books  (0.  2,  1,  5), 
although  the  creditor  could  not  demand  the  production  of  the 
debtor's  books.  (C  2,  1,  8.)  Again,  money-dealers  {argentarii) 
were  compelled  to  produce  their  books.  (D.  2,  13,  4,  pr. ;  D.  2, 
13,  9,  3.) 

2.  As  a  general  rule,  persons  that  could  not  refuse  to  appear 
as  witnesses  in  a  cause,  could  not  refuse  to  produce  documents. 
But  they  were  not  obliged  to  produce  any  documents  if  it  would 
do  them  harm.     (C.  4,  21,  22.) 

3.  Tha  authenticity  of  documents  was  proved,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  attesting  witnesses.  If  the  witnesses  were 
dead,  comparison  of  handwriting  was  allowed.  But  no  docu- 
ment, Justinian  enacted,  was  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  unless  it  were  proved  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  person  in  question  by  three  attesting  witnesses,  or  were 
made  with  the  formalities  of  a  public  document.  Apparently 
the  determination  was  left  to  experts,  who  were  required  to 
take  an  oath  that  they  would  give  an  impartial  opinion.     (C.  4, 
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21,  20.)    Also  documenta  produced  by  a  party  himself  could  be 
used  to  compare  handwriting.     (Nov.  49,  2,  1.) 

III.  The  Production  of  Witnesses. 

1.  Certain  persons,  although  competent  witnesses,  could  not 
be  compelled  to  appear. 

A  magistrate  could  not  be  summonedy  but  if  present  in  court  lie  could  nnt  refuse 
to  give  his  testimony.     (D.  22,  5,  21,  1.) 

Old  persons,  the  sick,  soldiers,  persons  absent  on  the  serriee  of  the  Stat^  could  coi. 
as  a  general  rule,  be  compeUed  to  appear  as  witnesses     (D.  22,  5,  &) 

Persona  related  by  affinity,  and  cousins,  and  even  the  children  of  consiBs,  oonld 
not  be  compelled  to  bear  testimony  against  each  other.     (D.  22,  5,  i.) 

2.  Summonses  to  wituesses  were  issued  by  the  judge.  K 
the  witnesses  lived  in  the  place,  they  must  appear  to  be  ex- 
amined ;  but  if  they  were  at  a  distance,  provision  was  made 
for  taking  their  testimony  by  the  procurators  of  the  parties 
before  a  judge  in  the  place.  (C,  4,  20,  16,  pr.)  The  travelling 
expenses  of  the  witnesses  must  be  paid  by  the  party  calling 
them.  (C.  4,  20,  II.)  They  could  not  be  detained  more  than 
fifteen  daya     (C.  4,  20, 19.) 

3.  The  sanctions  of  testimony.  Up  to  the  time  of  Constao- 
tine,  it  would  not  appear  to*  have  been  essential  that  a  witness 
should  be  sworn  (C^  4,  20^  9^  pr.),  although  doubtless  as  a 
matter  of  practice  little  or  no  credit  was  attached  to  a  witness 
that  was  not  prepared  to  take  an  oath* 

In  certain  cases  torture  was  used.  Defendants  in  criminal 
cases,  if  there  was  considerable  but  not  sufficient  evidence 
against  them,  could  be  put  to  the  torture  to  induce  them  to 
confess.  (D.  48,  18,  1,  1.)  But  in  civil  causes  no  torture  was 
allowed,  except  of  slaves,  and  then  only  when  the  truth  couM 
not  otherwise  be  ascertained.  (D.  48,r  18;  9 ;  C.  9,  41, 9.)  A 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  torture  was  widely  entertained  in 
antiquity.  (D.  48,  18,  8^)  la  cases  where  a  dave  could  cot 
be  a  witness  he  could  not  be  tortured.r  (D.  48,  18,  1, 10;  C 
9,4,1,7.) 

4.  In  the  examination  of  witnesses,  leading  qBestions  seem  to 
have  been  avoided.  Thus  it  is  said,  when  a  slave  was  tortured, 
that  he  should  not  be  asked  whether  ^'  Lucius  Titios  killed  a 
man,**  but  generally,  •*  who  killed  the  man  ?  "  The  former,  it 
was  remarked,  was  a  suggestion  rather  than  an  interrogation. 
(D.  48, 18, 1,  21.) 
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PUBLIC  proceedings  {publica  jueUcid)  are  not  taken  by  actions  {acHones\ 
nor  are  tbey  in  any  point  like  any  of  the  other  proceedings  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  but  are  begun  and  carried  out  in  a  manner  wid^ely  different    (J.  4, 
18,  pr.) 

They  are  called  public,  because  anyone  of  the  people  is  for  the  most  part 
allowed  to  follow  them  up.    (j.  4,  18,  i.) 

Some  public  proceedings  are  capital,  some  are  not.  We  call  those 
capital  that  visit  the  offender  with  the  last  punishment  of  the  law,  or  that 
forbid  him  fire  and  water,  or  that  deport  him  {iUportatio\  or  send  him  to  the 
mines.  All  others  that  in  any  way  inflict  infaay  and  money  loss  are  indeed 
public,  but  are  not  capital.    (/.  4,  18,  z.) 

The  public  proceedings  are  as  follows  (J.  4,  18,  3)  :--- 

The  Ux  Julia  Majestatis  (statute  on  treason)  exerts  its  vigour  against 
those  that  have  raised  up  anything  against  the  Emperor  or  the  Common- 
wealth. By  its  penalty  the  guilty  man  endures  loss  of  IjUe  and  his  memory 
is  condemned  even  after  death.    (J.  4,  184  3.) 

This  statute  was  passed  under  Julius  Cauar  (p.  57% 

The  Ux  Julia  de  Adulteriis  (to  restrain  adultery),  again,  pimishcs  with 
the  sword  not  only  those  that  rashly  pollute  another's  marriage,  but  those 
too  that  dare  to  employ  their  abominable  lust  jon  males.  By  the  same 
statute,  also,  the  foul  crime  of  debauchery  is  punished,  as  when  a  man 
without  force  debauches  a  virgin  or  a  widow  that  is  living  an  honourable 
life.  The  penalty  this  same  statute  inflicts  on  offenders  is,  if  they  are  of 
honourable  standing,  the  confiscation  of  half  their  goods  ;  if  they  are  of  low 
degree,  bodily  chastisement  and  banishment  {relegatio),    (J«  4^  J8,  4.) 

This  statute  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Augustus  (a.c.  18^ 

The  Ux  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  (on  assassins),  again,  pursues  with  the  sword 
of  vengeance  men-killers,  or  those  that  go  about  with  a  weapon  in  order  to 
kill  a  man.  Weapon  (Ulum),  as  our  Gaius  has  left  in  writing  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables,  is  the  common  name  for  what  is 
sent  from  a  bow  ;  but  it  means  also  anything  that  is  sent  by  anyone's  hand* 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  this  name  includes  a  stone  as  wall,  and  wood,  and 
iron.  It  is  so  called  because  it  is  sent  to  a  distance,  and  is  formed  from  the 
Greek  word  rfi\ou  (afar  off).  This  meaning  we  can  find  in  the  Greek  name 
too  ;  for  what  we  call  Ulum  they  call  6f  >.o^,  from  fidXKt&ai  (to  be  thrown). 
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Xenophon  calls  our  attention  to  this,  for  he  has  written  thus  : — "  And  the 
weapons  (fiiy.fi)  were  carried  together,  spears,  arrows,  slings,  and  very  many 
stones  as  well."  Assassins  {sicarii)  are  so  called  from  sica^  which  means  an 
iron  knife.  By  the  same  statute  also  poisoners  are  capitally  condemned, 
who,  by  the  hateful  arts  of  poisons  and  magic  spells  they  whisper,  have 
killed  men,  or  who  have  publicly  sold  evil  drugs.    (J«  4i  18,  5.) 

The  leget  Comdiee  were  passed  by  Sulla  about  B.C.  81« 

Another  statute,  ne*t^  the  lex  Pompeia  de  Parricidiis  (B.C.  55)  (on  the 
murder  of  blood  relations)^  (mrsues  a  crime  the  most  unfeeling  w^ith  an 
unprecedented  penalty ^^  It  provides  that  if  a  marn  hastens  on  the  fate  of  an 
ascendant  or  a  son,  or  in  annry  way  attempts  an^r&ing  included  under  the 
designation  parrtcidium^  whether  he  dares  it  secretly  or  openly,  he  shall  be 
punished  with  the  penalty  of  parricidium;  further,  that  if  anyone  wilfully 
brings  about  such  a  crime,  or  i»  an  accomplice^  then,  eyen  although  he  is  an 
outsider,  the  result  shall  W  the  same/  The  penalty  is  as  follows : — He  is 
not  to  be  subjected  to  the  sword,  nor  to  ffames,  nor  to  any  other  regular 
punishment,  but  he  is  to  be  sewn  up  in  a  sack  with  a  dog,  and  a  cock,  and 
a  viper,  and  an  ape,  and,  shut  up  in  this  cramped  place  of  death,  is  (accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  district)  to  be  thrown  into  either  the  sea,  if  near,  or  a 
river,  that  all  use  of  the  elements  he  may  begin  even  in  life  to  lack,  and  that 
the  sky  may  be  taken  from  him  while  he  still  lives,  and  the  earth  when  he  is 
dead*  But  if  a  man  kills  other  persons  joined  to  him  by  the  ties  of  kinship 
or  affinity,  he  will  endure  the  penalty  of  the  sta!tute  onfassassins  {lex  Cornelia 
de  sicariis).    (J.  4,  18,  6.) 

The  iex  Cornelia  de  Falsis  {pfi  fbtgery),  again,  also  called  testameniaria 
(on  wills),  imposes  a  penalty  on  the  man  that  writes,  seals,  publicly  reads,  or 
foists  in  a  will  or  other  document  that  is  forged ;  or  that  makes,  cats,  or 
moulds  a  spurious  seal  wilfully  and  maliciously.  The  penalty  under  that 
statute  is, — for  slaves,  the  last  punishment  of  the  law,  ats  upheld  hi  the  slatme 
on  poisoners  and  assassins ;  for  freemen,  deportation.     (/^  4,  18^  7^) 

Again,  the  let  Julia  di  vi  Publico  seu  Privata  (on  Violence  <fither  public 
or  private)  rises  up  against  those  that  commit  violence^  either  armed  or 
without  arms.  If  it  is  armed  violence  that  is  charged,  then  deportation 
is  imposed  under  the  statute  on  public  violence  ;  if  without  arms,  confiscation 
of  the  third  part  of  the  offender's  good$.  But  if  the  violence  has  been  used 
to  ravish  a  virgin  or  widow,  or  woman  devoted  to  religion,  whether  she  has 
taken  the  veil  or  not,  then  both  the  perpetrators  and  those  that  have  aided 
the  foul  crime  are  punished  capitally.  So  a  constitution  of  ours  determinesi 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  learn  all  this  more  plainly.    (J.  4,  18,  8.) 

The  lex  Julia  Peculatus  (against  embezzlement)  punishes  those  that  steal 
money  or  property  belonging  to  the  State,  or  consecrated  or  devoted.  If  it 
is  judges  that  have  actually,  while  holding  office,  made  away  with  State 
moneys,  they  are  visited  with  capital  punishment  ;  and  not  they  alone,  but 
those  also  that  have  lent  them  aid  in  this,  or  that  have  knowingly  received 
from  them  the  property  made  away  with.  But  all  others  that  fall  under  this 
statue  are  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  deportation.    (J.  4,  18,  9.) 

This  and  the  former  hat  Julia  were  paased  under  Caesar  or  Augustus,  itisunccrtaia 
which. 
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There  is,  too,  among  public  proceedings,  a  lex  Fabia  de  Plagiariis  (on 
kidnappers),  that  under  the  sacred  constitutions  imposes  a  penalty,  sometimes 
capital,  sometimes  lighter.    (J.  4,  18,  10.) 

The  Ux  FMa  ib  an  old  statute  (date  onkDowu)  mentioned  by  Cicero. 

There  are,  besides,  among  public  proceedings,  the  lex  Julia  Ambitus  (on 
bribery),  the  lex  Julia  Repetundarum  (against  extortion  by  provincial 
governors),  the  lex  Julia  de  Annona  (on  raising  the  price  of  food),  and  the 
lex  Julia  de  Residuis  (on  incomplete  accounts).  These  speak  of  certain 
special  offences,  and  do  not  impose  loss  of  life,  but  subject  those  that  neglect 
their  precepts  to  other  punishments,    (J.  4,  18,  1 1.) 

This  we  have  set  forth  about  public  proceedings,  that  yo<u  may  be  able  to 
touch  them  with  the  tip  of  the  finger,  and  as  it  were  to  point  them  out  But 
beside  this,  you  may  attain  to  a  more  studious  knowledge  of  them,  if  God 
graciously  favours  you,  from  the  larger  books  of  the  Digest  or  Pandects. 
0.  4,  18,  12.) 

There  is  a  stage  in  hnman  progrees  when  the  conceptions  represented  by  the  words 
Sin,  Crime,  and  Civil  Wrong  are  not  distinguished.  The  laW,  in  so  far  as  what  may 
properly  be  termed  law^  has  disengaged  itself  from  ctutom^  views  condnct  simply  in  a 
general  way  as  reprehensible,  and  visits  it  with  penalties  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  rational  jurisprudence  may  be  considered  capricious,  although  not  inexplicable. 
Doubtless  in  a  rough  way  the  offences  visited  with  penalties  in  early  codes  were  in  the 
main  the  acts  that  were  found  most  prejudicial  to  society,  and  doubtless  also  the 
penalties  awarded  were  intended  to  prevent,  and  partially  had  the  effect  of  preventing, 
harmful  conduct.  But  of  all  the  problems  tbtit  the  human  race  has  had  to  confront, 
the  greatest  perhaps  is  to  know  what  conduct  is  really  injuriuus  to  mankind,  and  what 
is  the  best  way  to  secure  good  conduct.  Scarcely  less  iuiportant  is  it  to  know  the 
degree  in  which  condnct  is  iujurious.  0!n  all  these  points,  early  societies  had  every- 
thing to  learn  ;  and,  as  was  unavoidable,  the  lesson  was  acquired  slowly  and  imperfectly. 
It  would  be  raiih  to  assume  that  even  now  the  classiBcation  of  wrongs  and  offences 
is  satisfactory  or  final ;  and  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  art  of  puniihment,  or 
rather  of  prevention,  is  still  far  from  perfect. 

The  first  great  step  in  the  progress  of  larw  is  when  the  distinction  between  acts  that 
are  harmful  to  human  society,  and  acts  that  may  not  be  so,  hut  are  hateful  to  super- 
natural beings,  is  thoroughly  grasped.  The  distinetion  between  sin  and  c»*tm«,  between 
an  offence  against  some  god,  and  an  offence  against  the  State,  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
legal  development.  It  is  impos!;ible  to  make  any  advance  towards  a  rational  classifica- 
tion of  offences,  until  the  elementary  conception  of  an  offence — as  an  act  injurious  to 
man  living  in  society — is  thoroughly  apprehended  and  firmly  applied.  The  distinction 
is  illustrated  in  a  very  striking  manner  by  the  way  in  which  perjury  was  dealt  with  in 
the  Roman  law.  Perjury  is  the  ain  of  invoking  a  divine  being  to  attest  a  falsehood. 
False  testimony  is  the  entne  of  perverting  the  administration  of  justice.  The  Koman 
law  appears  from  the  earliest  times  to  have  contained  provisions  for  punishing  false 
testimony  ;  but  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  punish  perjury  by  human  laws.  It 
was  the  busioess  of  the  gods,  said  Tacitus,  to  punish  those  that  despise  them  ;  and 
the  same  sentiment  appears  in  a  consiitution  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.     (C.  4, 1,  2.) 

The  dbtinction  between  crime  and  civil  torong  naturally  emerges  at  a  later  period. 
The  difference  between  an  offence  against  the  State  and  an  offence  merely  against  the 
individual  that  suffers,  although  very  clear  and  important,  is  not  apprehended  at  an 
early  stage  in  the  history  of  law.  Even  after  it  is  recognised,  a  long  period  generally 
elapses  before  a  proper  distribution  of  offences  is  made.  Thus  theft  in  the  early 
Boman  law  was  treated  purely  as  a  civil  wrong  ;  and  even  to  the  latest  period,  petty 
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thefts  were  not  brought  under  the  lash  of  the  crimiBsl  law.  Th»  trae  distmetioB 
between  crime  and  civil  wrong  to  be  found  in  the  remedy  that  is  applicable.  The 
aim  of  the  Civil  Law  is  to  give  redress  to  a  sufferer,  in  the  form  either  of  restita- 
tion  or  of  compensation.  The  aim  of  the  Criminal  Law  is  punishment,  llie  paud 
actions  of  the  Roman  law  occupy  a  middle  position ;  the  penalty  of  fourfold  damages 
inflicted  on  a  thief  caught  in  the  act  went  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  compenaatiiMi, 
but  yet  fell  short  of  the  severity  of  the  Criminal  Law.  Thef t^  however,  is  Miore  than 
a  private  wrong ;  it  destroys  the  general  feeling  of  security  that  is  a  neoeesaxy  bans  of 
the  accumulation  of  wealth.  When  theft  comes  to  be  regarded  in  this  light,  it  passes 
over  from  the  categoiy  of  private  wrongs,  and  takes  a  place  amongst  offences  against 
the  8Ute. 

In  classifying  the  Crimlnsl  Law,  the  first  broad  division  to  be  adopted  is  that 
between  Substantive  Law  and  Adjective  Law  ;  between  the  law  of  offenees,  and  tlie 
law  of  criminal  procedure.  Criminal  Procedure  has  been  already  eonsidered  t  aee 
pp.  65-60. 

The  Bubstantiva  Criminal  L»w  is  simple ;  it  consists  «f  sn  ennmeiataon  of  offences 
and  punishments  ;  in  other  words,  of  the  acts  forbidden,  and  of  the  penalties  of  dis- 
obedience. It  is  convenient  to  start  with  a  general  review  of  the  kind  and  degree  of 
punishments. 

Offences  are  divided  into  two  leadin«r  groups.  One  group  consists  ef  the  (fences 
that  are  conterminous  with  the  CivH  Law,  where  the  same  acts  are  at  once  a  eiril 
wrong  and  a  crime.  Here  the  offence  is  an  injury  to  some  specific  individual,  as  weQ 
as  harmful  to  sociefty ;  it  is  a  violation  of  some  particular  person's  right,  as  well  as  a 
crime  against  the  State.  The  second  group  consists  of  ofitences  against  the  State 
solely,  which  are  punished — that  is  to  aay,  not  because  any  specific  individual  m  hur^ 
but  because  they  are  considered  injurious  to  the  State.  The  same  distinction  naay  be 
expressed  with  more  precision  in  the  language  sanctioned  by  Austin.  He  distin- 
guishes alwolute  from  relative  duties.  Relative  duties  correspond  to  rights  belfNigiiig 
to  specific  individuals  ;  absolute  duties  do  not  correspond  to  any  such  rights.  In  the 
Civfl  Law  every  doty  is  created  in  favour  of  some  specified  person  or  pemne,  who 
thus  have  a  right  to  claim  the  acts  or  forbearance  constituting  the  duty.  Offences 
may  therefore  be  subdivided  thus: — (1)  Violations  of  absolute  duties,  or  offences 
solely  against  the  State ;  and  \2)  Ylolations  of  relative  duties,  offences  that  ai«  abo 
violations  of  rights  of  specified  indiv4dua]s. 

l^CNISHMBNIS. 

The  punishments  pf  the  Roman  law  need  be  considered  only  aa  they  eiisked 
during  the  Empire.  They  w^re  divided  into  >two  classes,  according  as  tbey  did  or 
did  not  affect  the  caput  of  the  accused.  The  term  captit  is  to  be  tmderatood  in  the 
large  sense  already  explained  (p.  215),  as  including  not  merely  life  but  freedom  and 
citizenship.  A  punishment  that  involved  the  forfeiture  ef  the  rights  of  ciitxenship 
was  considered  capital     (D.  48,  19,  2.^ 

L  Capital  Panlshmenta. 
!•  The  punishment  ef  death  was  generally  termed  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law 
<stiinm«i}t  supplieium) .  Various  ways  ef  executing  criminals  existed  at  different  timeL 
Under  the  Republic  we  have  the  punishment  of  burjring  alive,  in  the  case  of  vestel 
virgins  that  violated  their  vow  ef  chastity ;  and  the  XII  Tables  direct  that  fake  wit- 
nesses should  be  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  In  the  time  «f  Paul  the  du'ef 
modes  were  crucifixion  (of  slaves),  burning  and  decapitation.  (Paul,  Sent  5»  17,  3.) 
Constantine  abolished  crucifixion  out  of  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  Founder  cf  the 
new  religion  that  he  adopted.  A  revolting  sentence  was  to  oendeoin  the  criminsl 
to  fight  with  wild  beasts.  This  was  either  in  the  form  ad  bc^ias  or  ttd  fflmdium,  in 
which  the  victim  was  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  at  once  or  within  a  year ;  nr 
in  ludv-  «!*'>*•  «he  condemned  had  a  chance  of  life,  and  after  five  years  might  ewn 
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regain  freedom.  (Mos.  et  Rom.  Leg.  Collat.  11,  7.)  These  repulsive  forms  of 
pnnishment  also  were  abolished  by  ConsfcaQiine.     (G.  11,  43,  1.) 

The  XII  Tables  provided  that  only  the  CfomUia  CerUuricUa  should  pass  a  sentenoe 
affecting  the  tmpvi  of  a  citizen.  At  an  early  period  the  Comitia  Tributa  eame  to 
overshadow  it ;  and  the  Assembly,  whicb  towards  the  end  of  the  Republie  was  the 
only  criminal  tribunal,  was  thus  unable  to  award  punishments  of  sufficient  severity. 

2.  Deprivation  of  freedom  was  up  to  the  time  of  Justinian  (Nov.  22,  8)  the  result 
of  eovidemnation  to  the  minea.  (D.  46,  19, 12.)  This  was  either  in  metallum  or  in 
ojnta  metallL  In  b«th  cases  the  puniAment  was  for  life,  but  there  was  a  difference 
in  severity,  especially  in  the  weight  of  the  chains  with  wluch  the  prisoners  were 
loaded.     (D.  48,  19,  28,  6 ;  D.  48,  19,  «,  C) 

8.  Forfeiture  of  citizenship  was  a  consequence  of  banishment  during  tiie  Republic 
{aqua  -et  igmi  imterdieti^).  During  the  Empire  the  same  eff'ect  followed  on  deportation 
ildepertatio  in  inattkim)  and  «ondemaatMa  oa  public  works  {in  opfu  perp^uumy,  (C.  9, 
47,  1.) 

These  eentences  were  for  life,  and  Involved  forfeiture  of  the  property  of  the  persona 
oenvicted.     (D.  48,  19,  18,  1 ;  D.  48,  22,  16.) 

IZ.  N«n-Capital  Paniahments. 

1.  JRdegatio  was  either  for  a  time,  or  for  life,  or  to  an  imland.  It  differed 
from  deportation  in  being  genecallj  to  a  more  pleasant  island.  JDeporttUio  also 
carried  confiscation  of  property,  unless  the  contrary  wae  stated  in  the  sentence  ; 
rdrgatio  did  not  involve  the  loss  of  property  unless  stated  in  the  sentence.  (Heren. 
Modest.  Frag.  2.)  Another  teim  sometimes  used  is  exilium ;  it  was  either  rdegaUo 
or  lata  fuga,  that  is  restriction  to  a  particular  place  4  or  it  was  a  prohibition  from 
enterii^  a  particular  place.    (D.  46, 19,  S.) 

2.  Corporal  punishment — as  by  flogging  or  beating  with  sticks.     (D.  48,  19,  7.) 
8.  Imprisonment  wm  sanctioned  only  for  a  time,  not  for  life.     (D.  48,  19,  S,  9.) 

4.  Fines. 

5.  Degradation  of  rsaik— as  the  removal  of  a  person  from  the  Senate  (D.  1«  9,  3), 
or  from  the  curia  of  a  municipality.     (D.  48,  22,  7,  20.) 

6.  Suspension  from  practice,  as  of  an  advocate.     (D.  48, 19,  9,  pr.) 

ViOLATIONB  OF  ABSOLUTE  DCTIZS. 

f .  Offences  against  £xtemal  Security. 

The  following  offences  may  be  included  binder  this  bead  : — 

L  A  Roman  citizen  bearing  arms  against  his 'Country,  or  deserting  to  the  enemy  ;  or 

2.  Causing  a  Roman  army  to  be  caught  in  ambush  or  surrendered  to  the  enemy;  or 

3.  Preventing  tiie  snocess  of  the  Roman  arms  ;  or 

4.  Exciting  a  friendly  State  to  make  war  on  Rome ;  or 

5.  Aiding  an  enemy  by  giving  him  avms,  weapons,  hiirses,  provisions,  or  money,  cr 
causing  such  things  to  be  given  to  be  used  against  the  Roman  people  ;  or 

6.  Entering  into  communication  with  the  enemy,  or  'giving  him  advice  to  be  used 
against  Rome. 

I|i  ancient  times  such  an  ofifence  was  called  ferdudlio  ;  under  the  Emperors,  how< 
ever^  more  generally  crimen  laetae  majestatis.  The  lex  Julia  Majestatit  defined  those 
offenees  and  affixed  the  penalty  of  banishment  \ajqua  et  igni  interdictio).  In  the  time 
of  Pan!  the  panishment  was  death.  (Paul,  Senft.  5,  29, 1.)  In  later  times  beheading 
was  the  role,  onless  the  offences  were  less  serious ;  thus,  harbeuring  a  fugitive  enemy 
was  punished  only  with  deportation.     (D.  48,  19,  40.) 

The  crime  of  treason  ^maj^gUu)  had  certaia  pecuUarilles  : — 

(1 .)  There  was  no  action  or  penalty  for  malicious  prosecution. 

(2.)  Persons  prohibited  in  other  cases  from  being  accusers  could  prosecute  for 
treason.    <D.  48,  4,  7,  pr.) 
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(3.)  The  defendftnt,  of  wfaaterer  rank,  could,  if  nooesury,  be  put  to  the  toiionu 

(C.  9,  8,  4.) 

(4.)  Slaves  could  be  examined  against  their  masters.     (C.  9,  8,  7,  1.) 

(5. )  The  proeecution  went  on  after  the  death  of  the  accused,  in  order  Uiai  tha 

Exchequer  might  obtain  his  property  if  he  were  found  guilty.     (C.  9,  8,  8.) 

II.  Subversion  of  the  Government  or  Usurpation  of  its  Prerogatives. 

1.  Under  the  Empire,  the  worst  ofifence  of  this  kind  was  a  plot  or  attack  urn,  the 
life  of  the  Emperor.  To  question  the  choice  of  a  successor  made  by  an  Emperor  was 
next  to  sacrilege,  and  punished  by  an  odious  form  of  death.  (C.  9,  29,  3  ;  D.  48,  13, 
6,  pr.)  But  mere  verbal  insults  were  not  considered  treason  (D.  48,  4,  7,  8 ;  Paul, 
Sent.  5,  29, 1) ;  for,  said  the  Emperors  Theodosius,  Areadius,  and  Honorius  in  lanj^uage 
that  is  a  standing  rebuke  to  pusillanimous  tyrants,  if  the  words  are  uttered  in  a  spirit 
of  frivolity,  the  attack  merits  contempt ;  if  from  madness,  they  axcite  pity  ;  if  from 
malice,  they  are  to  be  forgiven.     (C.  9,  7,  1.) 

2.  An  attack  on  the  life  of  a  member  of  the  Cc/nsistoruAti.     (€.  9,  8r  &) 

3.  Causing  anyone  to  take  aa  oath  for  the  subversioaof  the  Government.  (D.  48^ 
4,  4,  pr.) 

4.  Levying  war  or  raising  aafStrmy  without  the  authority  of  the  Emperer.  (D.  48, 
4,  8,  1.) 

5.  Conspiracy  to  kill  hostages  without  the  authority  of  the  Emperor.     (D.  48, 

4,  1,  1.) 

All  these  ofifences  are  treason  [wajeattu),  and  puni^hablD  in  the  way  mentioned 
above  (I.) 

III.  Offences  against  Public  Tranquillity.r 

1.  A  seditious  gathering  or  conspiracy.     (Paul,  Sent.  5,  22.) 

2.  When  an  armed  assembly  takes  possession  of  any  public  plaoc 
These  offences  also  were  treason^' 

IV.  Offences  against  the  Public  Force. 

1.  Desertion  by  a  soldier.     (D.  4B,  4,  2.} 

2.  Soliciting  or  exciting  soldiers  to  make  a  tuibult  or  sedition.     (D.  48,  4,  1,  1.) 
These  offences  also  were  treason. 

V,  Offences  against  the  Administration  of  ^iistic«r 

1.  Conspiraey  te  kill  a  magistrate  is  treason.     (D.  48,  4,  1,1.) 

2.  Setting  free  A  person  that  laf&t  pleaded  guilty  to  Hr  cttminAl  aecasatfon  ts  also 
treason.     (D.  43,  4,  4,  pt.) 

3.  Forcibly  to  prevent  trials  being  held,  o^  to  ma&e  a  iaagistrat^  Aet  eaatiaiy  to 
his  judgment,  was  prohibited  by  the  Itx  Julia  detL     (D.  48/  6,  10.) 

4.  To  tiike  money  either  te  accuse  or  nui  to  aeduM  a  person  of  a  erimuaal  offence. 
(D.  47,  13,  2.> 

5.  To  procufb  the  conviction  of  a  person  of  an  offence  punishable  with  death 
(Paul,  Sent.  5,  23,  1)  by  false  testimony,  was  forbidden  by  the  lex  CorntUa  de  ^Heerriia. 
The  punii^hment  was,  death  for  common  people ;  deportation,  for  penoiHr  ti  Mnk. 
(p.  48,  8,  16.) 

6.  A  witness  wrongfully  giving  or  withholding  testimony  was  puniahalble  wHh 
deportotion.  (D.  48,  10,  1,  2  ;  D.  48,  10,  1,  13.)  Perjury  was  not  a  crim%  but  a 
person  swearing  per  genivm  PrincipU  falsely  was  considered  to  ofier  an  indigmty  t»the 
Emperor,  and  was  to  be  beaten  with  rods.     (D.  12,  2,  18,  4.) 

7.  Corrupting  a  judge,  or  causing  him  to  be  corrupted,  was  yiMfrtsWe  ander  tbe 
lex  Coi-nelia  defaUU,     (D.  48,  10,  21.) 

8.  Maliciously  to  accuse  another  of  a  crime.     This  was  the  offence  of  Calut 
(D.  48, 16, 1,  5.)     By  the  2ex  Jiemmia  the  punishment  was  branding  with  the  letter 
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(I).  48,16,1,2.)  Th28WMftboEihedbyCoBBUDtme(C.  9,  47, 17),and  thelater  puniah- 
ment  was  either  relegation  or  degradation  of  rank.     (D.  47,  10,  4S.) 

9.  To  conceal  a  crime,  or  by  collusion  with  the  accused  procure  his  acquittal,  con- 
stitutcd  the  offence  of  PratvarteaUo.  (D.  48, 16,  1,  6.)  The  punishment  was  at  one 
time  the  same  as  the  accused  would  have  got  (D.  47,  15,  6),  but  in  later  times  it  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge.     (D.  47,  16, 2.) 

10.  Improperly  to  abandon  a  prosecution  was  TergivertaOo  (D.  48,  16, 1,  1),  under 
the  Senatus  Ckmtultum  TmTpiUianum  (reign  of  Nero).  (D.  48,  16,  1,  7.)  That  fixed 
a  penalty  of  five  librae  of  gold,  but  in  later  times  the  ofifence  was  punishable  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judge.     (C.  9,  45,  2.) 

VI.  Offences  against  the  Exchequer. 

1.  Exacting  taxes  without  authority  was  made  punishable  by  the  Ux  Julia  de  W. 
(D.  48,  6,  12.) 

2.  The  Ux  Julia  Peculattu  made  it  an  offence  to  add  anything  to  any  gold,  silver, 
or  bronze  belonging  to  the  State.  (D.  48,  13,  9,  2.)  The  punishment  wiis,  for 
common  people,  the  mines  ;  for  persona  of  rank,  exile.  (D.  48,  13,  5,  2 ;  D.  48, 
19,  38.) 

3.  A  person  that  counterfeits,  breaks,  melts,  scrapes,  or  falsifies  coins,  gold  or 
silver,  or  refuses  to  take  properly -stamped  coins  (unless  when  they  are  adulterated), 
b,  if  of  rank,  to  be  deported  ;  if  not,  to  be  sent  to  the  mines  or  crucified.  (Paid,  Sent. 
5,  25, 1.)     Constantine  made  the  punishment  burning  to  death.     (0.  9,  24,  2.) 

4.  Any  person  converting  to  his  own  use  money  belonging  to  the  State  or  entrusted 
to  him  for  the  use  of  another,  was  fined  «ader  the  Ux  Julia  de  retiduis,  (D.  48, 13,  2  ; 
D.  48,  13,  4,  5.) 

VII.  Offences  by  Servants  of  the  State. 

1.  The  refusal  of  a  governor  of  a  province  to  give  up  his  place  to  his  successor  was 
held  to  be  treason  by  the  lex  Julia,     (D.  48^  4,  2.) 

2.  A  person  having  lawful  authority  causing  a  Koman  citizen  to  be  killed,  beaten, 
or  put  to  torture,  pending  an  appeal  that  has  been  made,  was  punished  with  death  if 
of  humble  station  ;  if  a  person  of  rank,  with  deportation.     (Paul,  Sent,  5,  26,  1.) 

3.  A  magistrate  or  president  of  a  criminal  court  receiving  money  to  cause  a  person 
to  be  accused  of  a  capital  crime  (D.  48^  8,  1,  1),  was  punished  with  death ;  or,  if  he 
were  a  person  of  rank,  with  deportation.     (D.  48,  8,  3,  5.) 

4.  Any  public  servant  taking  any  money  or  any  article  of  value  to  act  in  violation 
of  his  public  duty  was  punished  under  the  lex  Julia  repetundat-um  with  deportation  or 
exUe.     (D.  48,  11,  7  ;  D.  48,  11,  6,  2  ;  D.  48,  11,  7,  3.) 

5.  A  judex  th&i  wilfully  g*ve  judgment  against  an  enactment  brought  under  his 
notice  was  punishable  with  deportation.     (Paul,  Sent.  5,  25/  4.) 

6.  An  advocate  betraying  his  client  was  punishable  with  the  penalty  that  the  client 
was  exposed  to.     (D.  47,  15,  1,  1 ;  D.  47,  15.  6.> 

VIII.  Offences  in  respect  of  We^hts,  Measures,  and  Markets. 

1.  Those  who  sold  (bread)  by  false  weights  were  sub^eeS  to  relegation  according 
to  a  decision  of  Hadrian.     (D.  47,  11,  6,  2  ;  D.  48,  10/  32,  i.j 

2.  Any  person  doing  anything  or  entering  into  any  enntraet  to  raise  artificially  the 
price  of  provisions  was  punished  under  the  Ux  Julia  de  Annona  (D.  48,  2,  2,  pr.)  with 
a  fine  of  20  aurei^  (D.  48,  12,  2,  2.)  Those  who  kept  merchandise  out  of  the  market 
to  enhance  the  price  {Dat'danarii)  were  prohibited  from  trading,  or  wtie  relegated. 
(D.  47,  11,  6.  pr.) 

IX.  Offences  against  Decency  or  Morals. 

1.  Stuprum  is  the  offence  of  having  connection  with  a  free  and  respectable  woman 
except  in  marriage  or  concubinage.  ( D.  48,  5,  34,  pr. )  The  punishment  by  the  lex 
Julia  de  adulteriig  is  not  known ;  in  the  time  of  Justinian  it  was  corporal  punishment 
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and  relegation  f«ir  tlie  common  people,  and  forfeiture  of  balf  their  propertj  for  penons 
of  rank.  (J.  4,  18,  4.)  If  the  girl  was  ander  puberty,  the  puniahment  in  the  first  case 
wa«  the  mines,  and,  in  the  second,  relegation.     (D.  48,  19,  36,  3.) 

2.  Sodomy  was  punished  under  the  lex  Jtdia  with  forfeiture  ef  goods  (Paul.  Sent. 
2,  26, 18) ;  nnder  the  Christian  Emperors,  with  death  by  burning.  (C.  Tli.  fl,  7,  6 ; 
a  9,  9,  31.) 

3.  Incest  was  punished  with  deportation.    (Paul,  Sent.  2,  26, 15.) 

X.  Offences  in  respect  of  Religion  and  Witchcraft 

1.  Prophets  were  to  be  beaten  and  expelled  from  the  city  ;  if  thej  came  huk^ 
they  wene  to  be  imprisoned  or  departed.     tP*^*  Senl  5,  21,  1.) 

"2.  Persons  eon  suiting  with  reference  to  the  Kfe  of  the  Emperor  were  poniabed 
with  death.     (Paul,  Sent.  5,  21,  3.) 

3.  Those  who  offered  sacrifices  to  injure  their  neighbours  {mallei),  erven  if  no  evil 
result  followed  {D.  48,  8, 14),  were  punished  under  the  lex  ComeUa  de  SiearitM,  (D. 
48,  8,  18.) 

4.  Those  who  took  part  in  the  exercise  of  magical  snd  diabolical  arts  were  to  be 
eroeified ;  the  magicians  themselves,  to  be  burnt  alive.     (Paul,  Sent.  5,  23,  17.) 

5.  Even  to  keep  bo«fes  on  the  subject  was  a  crime  ;  the  books  were  to  be  bonied 
astd  the  owners  severely  punished.     <Pa«l,  Sent,  fi,  23,  19.) 

6.  Paul  says  that  persons  introducing  new  kinds  of  worship,  unknown  to  costom  or 
reason,  disturbing  weaker  minds,  were  to  be  punished,  if  persons  of  rank,  with  depor- 
tation ;  if  not  of  rank,  with  dea^L    (Sent.  5,  21,  2.) 

Violations  or  Bslativb  Dorm. 

In  classifying  offences,  the  same  order  may  be  observed  as  has  been  followed  in  the 
Civil  Law.  But  a  preliminary  question  must  be  noticed.  When  a  crime  was  at  once 
an  offence  against  lAie  State  and  also  a  violation  of  the  right  of  a  specific  individnal,  is 
the  right  of  the  injured  indi^ual  to  eompensation  to  be  postponed  to  the  chdm  of  the 
State  for  punishment  t  The  general  rule  in  the  Roman  law  was,  that  when  a  civil 
and  criminal  remedy  ooncurred  in  respect  of  the  same  offenee,  either  or  both  might  be 
used.  Thus  when  a  person  sued  a  thief  and  recovered  a  penalty,  he  couM,  if  the  case 
admitted  it,  afterwards  prosecute  the  thief  oriminstiy.  Again,  if  •%  suitor  reeevered 
damages  frum  a  false  witness,  be  was  not  precluded  from  subsequently  prosccniing 
him  for  false  testimony.  (C.  '9^  81,  •!.)  But  it  was  held  that  the  punishment  of  the 
criminal  ought  to  take  precedence  of  the  oivil  lemedy  (C.  3,  6,  4)  ;  and  when  a  civil 
trial  discloeed  a  crime,  the  dvil  proceedings  were  delayed  until  the  criminal  prosecu- 
tion had  first  taken  place.     (D.  47,  10,  7,  1.) 

This  suggests  the  question,  whether  if  the -crime  was  capital,  and  the  punishment 
included  confiscation  of  the  goods,  there  oould  be  any  fund  out  of  which  a  snitor  in 
civil  proceedings  oould  satisfy  .his, claim  J  Apparently  in  this  qase  the  suffarer  vanM 
be  deprived  of  his  remedy. 

{{a,,)  IK^fats  «n  rem  to  one's  Penon. 
I.  Immunity  from  Bodily  Hann. 

1 .  Parricide  is  defined  by  die  lex  Pompeia  de  Parricidiu  io'be  the  crime  of  wiffnliy 
causing  the  death  of  an  ascendant,  a  brother,  sister,- aunt,  uncle,  or  cousin  ;  a  husband, 
wife,  or  relation  by  affinity,  or  patron  :  aIso  when  a  mother  killed  a  child,  «r  grand- 
father A  grandchild.  (D.  48,  ^,  1.)  Constantino  added  the  killing  of  a  eon  by  a 
father.  (G.  9, 17, 1.)  The  punishment  mentioned  by  Justinian  (J.  4,  18,  6)  was 
anciently  reserved  for  the  murder  of  ascendants,  the  murder  of  other  relatives  being 
punished  simply  with  death.     (D.  48»  9,  9, 1.) 
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2.  Murder. 

(1.)  Killing  any  person,  even  a  slave  (D.  48>  8,  15) ;  or 

(2.)  Preparing^  seUing,  or  giving  poison  to  kill  any  person  (D.  48,  8,  8,  pr)  ;  or 

(8.)  Going  armed  with  weapons  to  kill  or  ateal ;  or 

(4.)  Conspiring  to  OMirder  (G.  ^,  16,  7),  were  punished  under  the  lex  Cornelia  de 
SicariU  with  deportation  and  forfeiture  of  the  offender's  property ;  but  during  the 
Empire  this  leniency  was  restricted  to  persons  of  rank,  the  common  people  being 
punished  with  death.     (D.  48,  8,  3^  5  ;  B.  48,  8,  16.) 

Offering  a  child  fai  sacrifice  was  made  a  capital  offence  by  Valentinian,  Valens, 
and  Gratian.     (C.  »,  16»  8.) 

The  crime  of  homicide  was  complete  when  an  intention  to  kill  waa  manifested  by 
overt  acts,  although  the  person  whose  life  was  attacked  escaped.'  (Paul,  Sent.  5,  23, 
8.)  This  intention  was  inferred  from  the  use  of  a  deadly  weapon.  Thus,  wounding  and 
killing  a  man  with  a  sword  brought  the  offender  within  the  statute,  but  not  striking 
a  man  with  an  iron  key,  even  if  the  blow  happened  to  be  fatal.     (D.  48,  8,  I,  3.) 

The  lex  Cornelia  did  not  provide  for  killing  by  neyligence  (D.  48,  8,  7) ;  but  during 
the  Empire  this  was  punished  {extra  ordirwm)  with  relegation  (D.  48,  8,  4,  1),  or  even 
by  sentence  to  the  mines.     (Paul.  Sent.  5,  23,  12.) 

Homicide  was  justified  by  the  lex  Jidia  de  AdyJUerUf  in  certain  cases.  The  second 
chapter  of  that  statute  relieved  from  the  punishment  of  the  lex  Cornelia  a  father 
killing  an  adulterer  caught  with  his  daughter  in  his  own  house  or  in  his  son-in-law's 
house  (Paul,  Sent  2,  26,  1),  provided  be  also  kflled  bis  daughter.  (Mos.  et  Rom. 
Leg.  CoUat.  4, 9,  1.)  A  husband  under  the  same  circamstances  could  kill  an  adulterer 
if  he  were  an  infamous  person,  or  a  slave  or  freedman  of  his  family  (Paul,  Sent  2,  26, 
5) ;  but  the  provocation  did  not  excuse  the  kxtling  of  his  wife,  although  it  was  a 
ground  for  a  lighter  sentence.  (Mos.  et  Bom.  Ij^,  Collat.  4,  10,  1.)  If  he  killed  an 
adulterer,  he  must  openly  proclaim  the  f act»  and  divorce  bia  wife  within  three  days. 
(Paul,  Sent.  2,  26,  6.) 

3.  Woimds  and  assaults.^ 

An  assembly  of  men  to  Beat  or  strike  another,  if  the  injury  were  grave,  was 
punished  by  the  lex  Julia  de  vL     (D,  48,  6,  10,  1  ;  D.  48«  7,  2.) 

4.  Giving  one  a  drink  to  cause  abortion  or  excite  love,  althosgh  followed  by  no 
evil  result,  was  punishable  with  eondemnation  to  the  mines  in  the  case  of  common 
people,  and  by  relegation  and  fin*  in  the  case  of  persons  of  rank.  (Paul,  Sent  5, 
23,  14.) 

5.  Castrating  any  person,  whether  slave  or  free,  even  with  their  consent,  was 
punishable  under  the  lex  Comdxa  deSicariis,     (D.  48,  8,  3,  4.) 

6.  Generally,  a  person  guihy  of  atrox  ivQwria,  and  too  poor  to  pay  damages  in  a 
civil  oovrt,  was  punishable  with  beating  (B.  47,  10,  35) ;  or  if  a  person  of  rank,  with 
temporary  exile,  or  suspension  irffm  professional  practice.     (D.  47,  10,  45^) 

II.  Offences  against  Personal  Liberty. 

1.  To  shut  up  or  imprison  a  man  wilfully,  was  punished  with  banishment  by  the 
lex  Julia  de  vL     (D.  48,  6,  5.) 

2»  He  thai  knowingly  and  wilfully  concealed,  imprisoned,  bought,  or  was  concerned 
in  concealing,  imprisoning,  or  buying  any  freenuin  or  freedman  against  his  will,  was 
punished  wsder  the  lex  Fakia  de  Plagiariit  with  a  fine.  (D.  48,  15^  6,  2.)  But  under 
the  Empire  severer  punishments,  even  to  condemnation  to  the  mines,  were  inflicted 
(D.  48t  15, 7>;  and  kidnapping  a  freebom.  person  was  finally  made  a  capital  crime. 

(C.  9.20.7.) 

UL  Ofl^nces  against  Reputation. 

The  XII  Tables  contained  provisions  against  libellers,  and  throughput  the  whole 


^**  In  lege  Cornelia  dolue  pro/acto  aeeipUur,*'    (D.  48,  8,  7.) 
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history  of  Roman  law  an  attack  upon  honour  or  reputation  wan  deemed  a  Mrions 
crime.  The  authors  of  libels,  or  the  person  that  disseminated  them,  wane  punishftble 
with  relegation,  or  even  deportation.     (C.  9,  36,  1 ;  Paul,  Sent.  5,  4,  15.) 

A  person  taking  shelter  under  the  statue  of  an  Emperor,  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  was  oppressed  by  another,  was  punished  with  imprisonment.      (D.  47,  10|  38.) 

IV.  Offences  against  Chastity. 

1.  A  person  that  by  stratagem  removed  a  boy  from  the  protection  of  his  attend- 
ants, or  attempted  the  chastity  of  a  woman  or  girl,  or  committed  an  indecent  asMolt, 
was  punished,  if  the  boy  or  girl  were  seduced,  capitally  ;  if  not,  then  with  deportatiao. 
(D.  48,  11,  1,  2  ;  Paul,  Sent.  5,  4,  21.) 

2.  Rape  was  punished  with  death.     (D.  48,  6,  3,  4  ;  C.  9,  18,  1.) 

(B.)  Rights  in  rem  to  other  Human  beings. 
I.  Offences  against  Owners  of  Slaves. 

1.  To  persuade  a  slave  to  flee  from  his  master,  or  to  conceal,  intiprisoo,  or  bay  Mm, 
knowing  him  to  be  another's,  was  an  offence  punished  by  fine  under  the  lot  Faim  dt 
plagiariU.     (D.  48,  15,  6,  2.) 

2.  To  cause  another  man's  slave  to  be  tortured  (D.  48, 7, 4, 1),  was  punishable  witli 
fine  and  deprivation  of  rank  imder  the  lex  Julia  de  vi  priva/Uk,     (D.  48,  7,  !•) 

(o.)  Rights  in  rem  to  Things. 

L  Offences  against  Ov^ership^ 
(o.)  Moveables. 

1.  Theft.  In  the  Roman  law,  even  under  Justinian,  every  case  of  theft  was  not 
punishable  criminally.  (D.  47,  2,  92.)  Criminal  proceedings  could  be  taken  oolyio 
serious  or  aggravated  oases  of  theft 

(1.)  Ahigei  are  these  that  make  a  business  of  cattle-stealing.  The  crime  exHted 
when  a  person  stole  an  ox  or  horse  from  the  pastures  or  a  stable  (D.  47,  14,  3,  1),  or 
ten  sheep,  or  four  or  five  swine.  (D.  47,  14,  1,  1$  D.  47,  14,  8.)  The  punishn»nt 
might  be  even  death,  but  persons  of  ranfl^  suffered  only  relegation.  (D.  47,  H« 
1,  pr.;  D.  47,  14,  1,  3.)  When  the  thieves  vwere  dealt  with  as  criminals,  so  also  were 
the  receivers.  (D.  47,  16,  1.)  The  receivers  of  abigd  could  be  banished  from  Italj 
for  ten  years.     (D.  47,  14,  3,  3.) 

(2.)  Persons  stealing  by  night,  or  from  baths,  could  be  sent  to  public  works  for  s 
time,  or  for  life.     (D.  47,  17,  1.) 

(3.)  Housebreakers  {rffraeiorti)  hy  night  were  beaten  and  sent  to  jthe  mines;  if  by 
day,  then  to  the  public  works  for  a  time,  or  for  life.     (D.  47,  18,  2.) 

(4.)  Directariit  or  persons  that  sneak  into  houses  to  steal,  migjbt  be  sent  to  the 
public  works,  or  flogged,  or  relegated  for  a  time.     (D.  47,  11,  7.) 

(5.)  Stealing  from  a  house  on  fire  was  punishable  und^  the  Uac  Juiia  de  ripuHif^ 
with  banishment  (D.  48^  fi,  5),  and  stealing  from  a  vessel  wrecked  was  strexfij 
punishable.     (D.  48,  7,  1,  2.) 

2.  Robbery. 

(1.)  Highway  robliers  were  panifilhable  with  relegation,  or  the  mines;  er,  if 
frequently  convicted,  with  death.     (D.  48,  19,  28,  10.) 

(2.)  If  a  number  of  persons  assembled  with  weapons  to  attadc  a  house  for  ths 
purpose  of  robbery,  the  penalty  was  death.     (D.  48,  6,  11.) 

(3.)  To  attempt  to  obtain  money  by  threatening  an  accusation  of  crime,  «» 
visited  with  punishment,  as  by  the  lex  Cot-nelia  defalait,     (D.  47,  13,  2.) 

/3.  Immoveables. 

1.  Forcible  Ejectment. 

(1.)  The  ejectment  of  a  man  from  his  land  with  weapons  waa  punished  with 
banishment  under  the  lex  Julia  de  vi  puUiea  (D.  48,  6,  3,  6) ;   if  by  an  sssembly 
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without  weapons,  the  punishment  was  fine  nnder  the  lex  Jidia  de  vi  privaia,  (D.  ^8, 
7,  5  ;  C.  9, 12,  6.) 

(2.)  He  whoBo  slaves  have  taken  arms  with  his  knowledge  and  approval  to  acquire 
or  recover  possession  of  an  immoveable,  was  punishable  under  the  lex  Cornelia  de 
Sicanis,     (D.  48, 8,  3,  4.) 

2.  The  offence  of  raising  fire  was  punished  in  serious  cases  with  death  (D.  48,  8, 
10)  ;  otherwise  less  severely.     (D.  48, 19,  28,  12.) 

IL  Offences  in  respect  of  Things  not  subject  to  Ownership. 

1.  Peculatua, — No  one,  unless  permitted  by  law,  could  carry  or  cause  to  be  carried 
away  or  converted  to  his  own  use  anything  sacred,  public,  or  devoted.  (D.  48, 13, 1.) 
This  prohibition  was  extended  to  the  moveables  belonging  to  cities  by  a  rescript  of 
Hadrian.  (D.  48,  13,  4,  7.)  The  lac  Julia  Peeulatus  provided  a  penalty  of  fourfold 
(Paul,  Sent.  5,  27, 1);  but  at  a  later  period  the  punishment  was  the  mines  for  common 
people  (D.  48,  19,  38),  or  exile  for  persons  of  rank.  (D.  48,  13,  5,  2.)  See  also 
J.  4, 18,  9. 

2.  Sacrffeffium  is  strictly  the  theft  of  a  sacred  or  public  moveable.  (D.  48,  18,  4, 
2.)  The  punishment  was  the  mines,  or  deportation  for  persons  of  rank ;  or  if  force 
were  employed,  death.     (D.  48,  13,  6,  pr.) 

8.  Crimen  eepulcri  violati  was  an  offence  constructively  established  by  the  lex  Julia 
devipublica.  It  was  any  act  that  prevented  the  proper  sepulture  of  the  dead  (D.  47, 
12,  8) ;  as,  e.g.,  obliterating  inscriptions,  overthrowing  a  statue  or  column,  carrying 
away  a  portion  of  the  tomb  (C.  9, 19, 1),  or  despoiling  the  dead  bodies.  If  the  offence 
was  committed  by  force,  the  punishment  was  death  ;  if  without,  condemnation  to  the 
mines.  (D.  47, 12,  3,  7.)  Death  was  also  the  punishment  for  removing  the  bodies 
and  bones  of  the  dead,  except  in  the  case  of  persons  of  rank,  who  were  subjected  to  no 
severer  punishment  than  deportatiQ^.     (D.  47, 12, 11.) 

(d.)  Bights  in  pertonam.     Contract. 

I.  Fraudulent  Contracts. 

A  person  making  a  contract  with  reference  to  a  thing  over  which  he  had  no 
power  to  contract,  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  SteUionatae  (C.  9,  34,  2) ;  as,  for 
example,  by  contracting  a  second  mortgage,  concealing  a  prior  mortgage  (C.  9, 
34,  1),  or  selling  the  same  thing  twice  over  (D.  48,  10,  21),  or  paying  a  debt  with 
pn)perty  pledged  to  another.  (D.  47i  20,  3,  1.)  The  penalty  was  for  common  people 
in  ojMa  metalli;  for  persons  of  rank,  relegation  or  degradation.     (D.  47,  20,  3,  2.) 

II.  Compelling  a  person  to  enter  into  a  contract  by  force,  was  punished  under  the 
lex  Julia  de  vi,  which  also  rescinded  the  obligation.     (D.  48,  6,  5,  pr.) 

III.  Forging  a  chirograph  or  ^taring  accounts  was  punishable  with  relegation. 
(D.  47,  10,  13,  1.) 

{e.)  Rights  in  peraoi^am.    Status. 

I.  Patron  and  Freedma^ 

A  freedman  falsely  reprtsstenting  himself  as  fr^ebom  was  puni«b^ble  under  the  lex 
ViaeUia,     (C.  9,  21,  1.) 

II.  Parent  and  Child. 

To  palm  off  on  a  person  a  supposititious  child  was  a  crime ;  only  the  person 
aggrieved  could  fvosecute^     (D.  48,  10,  30,  1.) 

III.  Husband  and  Wife. 

1.  Adulterium,  in  later  times,  rested  upoa  the  lex  Julia,  which  abrogated  all  prior 
enactments.  (Mos.  et  Rom.  Leg.  Collat  4,  2.)  The  infidelity  of  the  husband  was 
not  a  crime,  but  only  the  infidelity  of  the  wife  (C.  9,  9, 1),  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  introducing  strange  children  to  the  husband.      (D.  48,  5,  6,   1.)      It  was  not 
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easential  that  the  marriage  shnnld  be  valid  according  to  the  re(|iiixeBienti  ol  the  gtS 
law  (D.  48,  5,  J  3,  1),  for  even  a  girl  betrothed,  and  a  concubine  in  certain  cam, 
\VA8  in  the  same  position  as  a  wife.  (D.  48,  &,  18,  & ;  IX  48,  5,  13^  pr.)  The  wonun, 
however,  must  be  in  a  respectable  position*  If  she  were  engaged  in  a  shop  (Psal, 
Sent  2,  26,  11),  or  an  sctress,  neither  she  nor  her  paramour  could  be  proeecnted.  (D. 
48,  5,  10,  2.)  By  the  lex  Julia  the  pnnishmeut  was  fine  and  relegation  in  the  cue 
both  of  the  man  and  the  woman.  (PanI,  Sent.  2,  26,  14.)  Constantino  cekbiated  his 
new  zeal  for  the  sacramental  idea  of  marriage  by  establishing  tlie  punishment  of  death. 
(C.  9,  9,  30,  1.)  It  may  be  presumed  that  this  extravagance  defeated  its  object,  ssd 
accordingly  we  find  that  Justinian  enacted  that  the  woman  sfaonld  be  whipped  and 
sent  to  a  monastery  for  two  years,  after  whi(^  she  waer  to  be  returned  to  her  husband. 
If  he  refused  to  take  her,  she  was  to  be  sent  back  to  the  monastery  for  lifei  (Nor. 
134, 10.) 

The  husband  could  prosecute  for  adulteiy,  but  only  if  he  divorced  the  woman 
immediately  oq  discovering  her  offence.  (C.  9,.  9,  26 ;  D.  M,  5,  2,  ^. )  After  sixty 
days,  however,  and  up  to  four  months,  a  brother  or  uncle  of  the  woman  was  allowed 
to  pn^seoute.     (I>.  48,  6,  14,  2  ;  D.  48,  5,  4,  I  j  C.  9,  9^  80. > 

2.  By  a  reicript  of  Sevenis  and  Antoninus  it  was  determuied  that  annRied 
woman  procuring  abortion  should  be  punishable  with  exile  lor  defrauding  her  hosbaod 
of  children.     (D.  47,  11,  4  ?  D.  48,  8,  8.> 

3.  It  was  an  offence  to  attempt  to  seduce  a  matried  woman,  or  to  persuade  her  to 
divorce  her  husband.  (D.  47,  II,  If  pr.)  Hadrian  sentenced  to  relegation  for  three 
years  a  man  who  took  another  man's  wife  to  hb  house,  and  thence  sent  a  bill  of 
divorce  to  her  husband.     (D.  24,  2,  8.) 

(f.)  Offenoea  in  relation  to  Inheritanec^ 

I.  Crimen  exptlcUae  heredUatii^ 

Before  an  heir  entered  on  an  inheritance,  er  obtained  possessToD  of  moveabfes 
belonging  to  it,  he  had  not  such  a  title  as  would  support  an  action  for  theft.  (D.  47^ 
19,  2,  1.)  Hence  it  was  made  an  offence  to  carry  off  any  goods  belonging  to  the 
inheritance,  the  punishment  being  in  the  discretion  of  the  jvdge»     (D.  47,  19,.  1.) 

II.  Offences  as  to  Wills. 

1.  He  that  carries  away,  conceals,  takes  by  frace,  vnba  ovt^  er  re^seals  a  will  or 
eodicmi  (Paul,  Sent.  4,  7,  5) ;  o», 

2.  He  that  knowingly  writes,  sealsy  or  cauaea  to  he  written  or  sealed,  a  foiged  wiH 
or  codieiUi;  or, 

3.  He  that  opens  the  will  of  »  man  during  his  life,  war  punishable  onder  the  li* 
Comdia  deftdw.     (D.  48, 19,  38,  7.> 

4.  The  punishment  of  that  statute  was  extended  by  an  edict  of  ClaodSan  to  tboie 
that  in  writing  a  will  wrote  a  legacy  with  their  own  hands  for  themselves  or  for  any 
one  in  their  potestoi  (D.  48,  10,  22,  1 ;  D.  48,  10,  15),  unless  the  tesUtor  vaa  proved 
to  have  given  his  sanction.    (D.  48,  8, 1,  8  i  P>  iO^  ^  8,  IZ,  34 
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Again,  in  ih^  formula  set  forth  for  a  farmer  of  the  taxes,  the  fiction  is  this, 
that  whatever  is  the  sum  of  money  at  which,  if  in  did  times  a  pledge  had  been 
taken,  he  from  whom  it  was  taken  would  be  bound  to  redeem  it,  that  is  the 
sum  in  which  the  defendant  Is  to  be  condemned.  BvLtx^ /brmula  is  moulded 
on  the  fiction  .of  a  condictioj  for  whether  it  is  money  or  some  determinate 
object  due  to  us  that  we  claim,  in  the  statement  of  claim  we  allege  that  it 
ought  to  be  given  us,;  and  we  join  to  this  no  fiction  of  a  condiciio.  We 
understand,  therefore,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  formulae  by  which  we 
state  our  claim  that  money  or  some  thing  ought  to  be  gkren  us  take  effect 
by  their  owji  force  .and  power.  Of  the  same  nature  are  the  actions  of  free 
loam,  fduciod^  negottorum  gestorum^  and  countless  others.    -(G.  4,  32-33.) 

Penal  actions,  too,  in  great  numbers,  the  Praetor  has  brought  in  by  yirtue 
of  his  jurisdiction.  .Such  actions  may  be  brought,  for  instance,  against  the 
man  that  iias  spoiled  any  entry  in  the  Praetor's  album  j  against  the  man 
that  has  summoned  to  court  a  pritron  or  an  ascendant,  although  he  had  not 
obtained  leaye  to  do  so  ;  against  tfie  man,  again,  that  has  rescued  by  force 
another  when  summoned  to  court,  or  that  has  wilfully  induced  a  -third  person 
so  to  rescue  him  ;  and  there  are  countless  others.     (J.  4,  6,  12.) 

The  nesct  .division  is  that  some  actions  are  designed  to  recover  a  thing, 
some  to  recover  a  penalty,  while  some  are  mixed.     (J.  4,  6,  i6.) 

Actions  arising  from  misdeeds  {ex  malefcizs)  are  designed,  in  some  cases, 
to  recover  a  penalty  only,  in  other  cases  to  recaver  %)oth  a  penalty  and  the 
thing,  and  ar^  therefore  mixed.  The  penalty  only  is  what  «ne  recovers  in  an 
action  for  theft ;  for  whether  the  action  is  against  a  thief  taken  in  the  act  for 
fourfold  the  amount,  or  against  a  thief  not  taken  in  the  act  for  twofold,  it  is 
for  a  penalty  only  that  the  action  is  brought.  The  thing  itself  a  man  pur- 
sues by  the  fitting  action, -claiming  it  (that  fs)  as  his  ;  and  this  whether  it 
is  a  thief  that  is  in  possession  of  ijt  or  any  one  else,  no  matter  who ;  nay, 
more  than  that,  against  the  thief  also  a  condictio  for  -thelhing  lies.  (J.  4, 
6,  18.) 

We  bring  an  action  sometimes  to  dbtaln  a  thing  only,  sometimes  a  penalty 
only,  sometimes  for  both  thing  and  penalty.  We  recover  the  thing  only,  for 
instance,  in  actions  arising  from  icontract.  We  obtain  a  penalty  only  in,  for 
instance,  the  action  for  theft  or  for  injuriaes  and,  as  some  think,  in  that  for 
robbery,  for  we  can  avail  ourselves  ofhoth  a  inndicatio  to  recover  the  actual 
thin^,  and  of  a  condictio.  But  we  recover  'both  things  and  penalty  in  those 
cases,  for  instance,  in  whidi  wel)ring  an  action  for  twice  the  amount  against 
a  man  .that  denies  our  claim ;  this  happens  in  an  action  for  the  amount  of  a 
judgment,  or  of  a  debt  paid  for  another,  or  of  wrongful  damage  under  the  lex 
Aquilia^  and  also  in  the  .action  on  account  of  legacies  left  to  a  determinate 
amount  per  damnationem,    (G.  4,  6-9.) 

The  action  for  robbery  is  mixed  ^  because  m  (he  clahn  for  fourfold  is 
included  the  claim  for  the  thing,  while  the  penalty  is  threefold.  The  action 
under  thtJex  Aquilia  for  damage  is  mixed,  not  only  if  the  action  is  for  two- 
fold against  a  man  that  denies  the  claim,  but  sometimes  also  if  one  brings  an 
action  for  the  amount  simply  ;  if,  for  instance,  one  kills  a  slave  that  is  lame 
or  blind,  who  within  that  year  was  sound  and  of  great  value,  then  the 
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amount  one  is  condemned  in  is  the  highest  value  of  the  slave  within  tb: 
year,  according  to  the  arrangement  already  laid  down.  There  is  a  mixeC 
action  against  those,  again,  that  have  put  off  giving  things  left  to  our  vcr. 
holy  churches  or  other  venerable  places,  as  legacies  or  trusts,  until  tbcy  are 
actually  summoned  before  a  judge.  Then,  indeed,  they  are  compelled  to 
give  both  the  actual  thing  or  money  left,  and  as  much  more  by  way  o: 
penalty;  and  therefore  the  condemnation  is  to  be  twofold  the  amouri 
(J.  4,  6,  19.) 

All  actions  tn  rem  are  designed  ta  recover  some  thing.  Of  the  actions 
in  personam  (against  a  person)  again,  those  that  arise  from  contract  seer. 
all  for  the  most  part  designed  to  recover  a  thing  \  as,  for  instance,  those  n 
which  the  plaintiff  claims  money  on  loan  or  brought  into  a  stipulation ;  or 
again,  for  free  loan,  deposit,  mandate,  partnership,  purchase,  sale,  letting  on 
hire,  taking  on  hire.  Evidently,  however,  if  an  action  of  deposit  is  to  be 
brought  on  account  of  what  has  been  deposited  by  reason  of  a  sudden  out- 
break of  fire,  of  the  fail  of  a  house,,  or  of  sliipwreck,.  the  Prsetor  gives  an 
action  for  twice  the  amount,,  if  only  the  action  is  against  the  man  with  when: 
the  thing  was  deposited,  or  against  his  heir  as  the  result  of  his  own  fraud; 
and  in  that  case  the^aetton  i»  mixed.     (J.  4,  6,  vj^ 

All  actions,  mor^over^  are  framed  either  for  the  aniount  simply,  or  for 
twofold,  or  for  threefold,  or  for  fourfold ;.  but  no  action  goes  further.  An 
action  may  be  for  the  amount  simply,  as  are  those  that  arise  from  a  stipula- 
tion, from  giving  on  loan,-  from  purchase  and  sale,  from  letting  ©n  hire,  from 
taking  on  hire,  from  mandate,  and,  in.  fine*,  in  many  other  cases.  We  may 
bring  an  action  fon  twofold  against  a  thief  not  taken  in  the  act ;  for  instance, 
for  wrongful  damage  under  the  lex  Aquilia ;  for  deposit  in  certain  cases ;  or, 
again,  for  corrupting  a  slave.  This  action  is  open  to  us  against  the  man  that 
has  encouraged  or  advised  another^s  slave  to  run  away  or  become  obstinareiy 
defiant  to  his  master,  or  to  begin  to  live  luxuriously,  or,  in  short,  in  any  way 
to  become  worse.  In  it  account  is  taken  also  of  the  things  the  slave  earned 
off  when  he  ran  away.  We  may  bring  such  an  action,  again,  for  a  iegao 
left  to  venerable  places,  according  to  what  we  have  said  above  Q-  4*  ^ 
21-23.) 

An  action  may  be  brought  for  fourfold,  as  against  a  thief  taken  in  the  aa; 
or  again,  for  what  has  been  done  under  the  influence  of  fear  {actio  qud 
metus  causa)^  or  for  the  money  that  has  been  given  for  this  end,  that  he  to 
whom  it  is  given  should  give  or  should  not  give  trouble  to  some  one  by 
trumping  up  a  charge  against  him.  An  actio  condictitia  also,  by  virtue  of  a 
statute,  arises  under  a*  constitution  of  ours,  k  imposes  a  fourfold  penalty 
on  the  officials  that  carry  out  actions  if  they,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  our  con- 
stitution, have  exacted  anything  from  the  defendants.     (J..  4,  6,  25.^ 

But  the  action  against  a  thief  taken  in  the  act,  and  that  fbr  corrupting  a 
slave,  differ  from  all  the  others  we  have  spoken  of,  at  the  same  time^  in  this 
point,  that  these  actions  are  in  any  case  for  double  the  amount.  Those,  on 
the  other  hand — the  action  for  wrongful  damage,  that  is,  under  ih^lexA^uiiii, 
and  sometimes  that  for  a  deposit — ane  doubled  if  the  claim  is  denied ;  butit 
it  is  owned,  the  action  given  is  for  the  amount  simply.  The  actions  availaWc 
for  things  left  to  venerable  places  are  doubled,  not  only  if  the  claim  is  denied, 
but  if  payment  of  what  is  left  has  been  put  off  until  by  order  of  our  magis- 
trates the  defendant  was  summoned.     If,  moreover,  the  defendant  owns  the 
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claim,  and  pays  before  he  is  summoned  by  order  of  our  magistrates,  the 
action  is  given  for  the  amount  simply.  Again,  the  action  for  what  has  been 
done  under  the  influence  of  fear  differs  from  all  the  others  we  have  spoken 
of  at  the  same  time  in  this  point,  that  in  its  very  nature  it  tacitly  involves 
that  if  at  the  judge's  order  the  defendant  gives  up  the  actual  thing  to  the 
plaintiff  he  must  be  acquitted.  In  all  the  other  cases  this  is  not  so  ;  but  in 
any  event  each  defendant  is  condemned  in  fourfold  the  amount,  as  is  the 
case  alsain  an  aciion  against  a  thief  taken  in  the  act.    (J.  4,  6,  26-27.} 
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Abkttino  tlieft,  240-41. 

Abigei,  1070. 

Abortion,  10G9,  1072. 

Absence,  186,  271,  649,  681,  720. 

Abaens  ( =  in  different  province),  290. 

AbBoluturia  judicia,  1009. 

Abstinendi  jus,  876-81. 

Acceptilatio,  639-41 ;  559,  560,  668,  642, 
644,  913,  914. 

AccesBio,  274-282  ;  labour  to  moveables, 
280 ;  land  to  land,  27:> ;  to  legacies, 
901 ;  moveables  to  land,  276 ;  move- 
ables to  moveables,  279  ;  possessionis, 
266  ;  temporis,  371. 

Accomplices,  240-41. 

Accounts — fraudulent  alteration  of,  1071 ; 
household,  466  seij.;  incomplete,  1063. 

Accrescendi  jus  (accrual),  757-d»  776-7, 
789-90,  915. 

Accrual— between  co-heirs,  767-^,  789-^0; 
between  co-legatees,  915;  of  persom 
passed  over  in  the  will,  776-7« 

Accursius,  100. 

Acquisition — per  anivtersitatem,  126, 127, 
739  seq. ;  singularum  reram,  127,  739 
(see  Fideicommissa,  Legacy) ;  modes 
of,  113  (Bracton),  259  seq.;  of  posses- 
sion, 343-9  (see  Possession) ;  through 
extranea  persona  (outsider),  324 ; 
through  persons  in  potestas,  294,  610 
seq.  (contract) ;  through  slaves,  157, 
823-4,  610  seq.  (contract). 

Acquittance  in  fraud  of  creditors,  10 40-42. 

Acta,  178. 

Actio — de6nition  and  classes,  124-5, 131 ; 
place  in  the  Institutional  classification, 
124,  128  ;  opposed  (with  petitio  and 
interdictum)  to  cognitiones  extra- 
ordinariffi,  1013 ;  opposed  to  petitio, 
1001,  1013  ;  proceedings  taken  in 
execution  of  judgment,  1029.  Actions 
in  Bracton,  115  ;  praestare  vel  man- 
dare,  627-8.  Actionis  cessio,  626-8, 
648  ;  editio,  988  ;  impetratio,  1013  ; 
postulatio,  983. 

Actio  ad  exhibendum,  384-5,  884,  987 ; 
ad  supplendam  legitimam,  786 ;  esti- 
matoria  seu  quanti  minoris,  505  ;  aquss 
plnvisB  arcendffi,  20,  833,  utilis,  409  ; 
AquiliiB  (legis),  382,  335,  409,  514,524, 
551,  565,  in  factum,  224-5,  utilis,  244, 


Actio  {corUinned^ 
240 ;  arbitraria,  566,  -967  ;  arboniui 
furtim  csesie,  332,  514 ;  bona9  fidei,  48 
oote,  537,  994,  1009,  1016,  1017  ;  bon- 
orum  vi  taptorum,  241-2,  183-4,  330, 
409,  1078;  calumniie,  185,  1020-21, 
j>99,  1074;  civilis,  264;  commodati, 
238,  478-9,  1018  (no  set-off  in),  1078-4, 
utilis,  479,  700  ;  •oommuni  dividundoj 
337,  339-40,  .524  ;  condictttia  (see  Con- 
dictio);  conduct!,  514  ;  coirfessoria,  425, 
387,  888,  409;  contraria,  479  (com- 
cnodati),  48.  <depoeiti),  4:90  (mandati) ; 
•curatiunis  «ausa  utilis,  735 ;  damni 
injurie,  243-5,  183,  1073-4;  de  sBsti- 
mato,  642;  de  calgmnia,  185  ;  de  dolo, 
235,  533,  652,  597,  648  ;  de  dote,  91 1 ; 
■de  JBo  quod  certo  looo,  585  ;  4le  eo  quod 
«netns  causa,  1074-5  ;  de  in  rem  verso, 
€16,  <(I7,  420  ;  «de  partu  agnoscendo, 
222 ;  de  pauperis  249,  831 ;  de  peculio, 
614-15,  620  ;  de  pecunia  constituta, 
^66-7,  576,  928  ;  de  rationibus  distra- 
liendis,  724  ;  de  rupitiis  sarciendis,  20 ; 
de  sepulcro  violato,  147,  317 ;  de 
€ervo  corrupts,  ]83,  234,  409,  1074; 
de  termine  moto,  332  ;  de  tigno  in- 
jnncto,  276  ;  dejecti  aut  effusi,  158 ; 
depensi,  570,  576,  985-6  (reoogpis- 
ances),  1008  (confessio),  1019  (costs), 

1073  ;  deposit!,  239,  481-2,  700,  1074, 
utilis,  482  ;  directa.  478  j(oommodati), 
482  (depositi),  489  (mandati);  em- 
phyteuticaria,  429  ;  empti,  504 ;  ex 
contractu,  131,  etc. ;  ex  empto  vendito, 

1074  ;  ex  locato  conducto,  1074 ;  ex 
maleficio,  131,  241,  1073  ;  ex  mutuo, 
474  ;  ex  sponsu,  525, 695  ;  ex  stipulatn, 
463,  464,  505,  564,  724  ;  exercitoria, 
617-18,  620,  621,  623  ;  familiss  ercis- 
cunds,  19,  114,  259-60,  757,  883, 
891-92;  fidudfe,  436,  1073;  finium 
regundorum,  337  ;  furti,  183,  287-41, 
325-8,  330,  409,  514,  524,  646, 1073-5, 
concept!,  21,  828,  non  exhibiti,  829, 
oblati,  21,  828,  prohibit!,  828-9, 
honoraria,  42  ;  hypothecaria  (or  quasi- 
Serviana),  308  (dos),  433,  447-8,  646, 
897, 952,  987  ;  in  factum,  accommodata 
leg!  Aquilie  (or  ad  exemplum  legis 
Aquilitt),  244-5,  Pauliana,  1042,  prse- 
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Actio  {eoiUinued), 

scriptU  verbis  459,  505-6,  683,  542-5  ; 

in  personftnir  181  seqv;  in  rem,  181 

Beq. ;  injuriarumv  154-6, 149,- 154*,  16^ 

188,  185,  1020;   1021,   107.8-|)enon» 

under  power,.  194^6— pen^nt  tii  man-- 

dpia,  22a,   280— res   •ommnnis,  810, 

812  —  usufructuary,    409  ;    institoria, 

618-20,.  621,  628,  actioni  on  analogy  of, 

621  ;  interroffateria(  IO04-5  ;  judicati, 

1031-83,  lO^  —  recogniBances,   985-6 

— confessio,  1008 — costs,  1019  ;  lega- 

torum-   per  damnationem    relictorunr, 

1008  (confessio);  legis  (see  Legis actio); 

legis  AquiUffi,  832,  83$,  409,  514^  524, 

551,665,  iir  factum,  244-5,  utiUs,  214, 

240  ;  legitima,  42, 264 ;  locati,  514, 288; 

mandati,  489,  490,  556,  557,  565^576, 

1074 ;  metus^  552 ;  mixta,  1078-4,  840 

(in  rem  and  in  personam) ;  mutui,  or 

ex  mutuo,  474;  negativl^  ornegatoria, 

425»  387,  409 ;  negotiorum  gestorum, 

661-6t   7-35,  1078  ;.  noxalis,.  184,  166, 

167, 197,  331,  248-9  (pauperies),  utilis, 

248  ;•  oneris  ferendi,  426  ;  PauUana, 

1042,  in  factum,  1042  ;  per  judicis  pos- 

tulationem;  978,  975,  37,  48-49  ;   per 

manus  injectionem,  1030-31  ;  per  pig- 

noris  capionem,  1044,  970,.  97/4-5  ;■  pig- 

neratitia,  443, 382,  439  ;  poenalis,  10G4, 

1073  ;•  popularn,  332,  1014  ;  positi  aut 

suspensi,  150,  L53 ;  prejudicialis,  989, 

129,     1O05 ;.    prsescriptis    verbis    (see 

Actio  in*  factum  above) ;-  pnetoria,  42, 

264  ;  prima  (in  criminal  trial),  59  ;*pro 

socio,  524,519, 521, 522, 556, 629, 1074; 

Publiciana,  263-^,  387,.  420,  425,  429, 

987,  rescissoria,  272  ;  qua  quaritur  an 

actor  juraverit,  615  ;.  quasi-Serviana  (or 

bypotheeariri),    308,    483,   447-8,  646, 

897,952,  9d7;.quod  ju8su,&14,  615-17  ; 

quod    metus    eausa,    1074-5 ;     reoep- 

titia,  566-7  ;  redbibitoria,  505  ;  rei  per- 

sequcnds  causa,  1073-4 ;  rei  uxoriae, 

307 ;    RutUiana,    1037 »    sacramenti, 

364-7,     372 ;    secunda     (in    criminal 

trial),  59  ;  sepulcri  violati,  or  de  sepul- 

cro  violato,  147,  817  ;  servi  coirupti, 

or  de  servo  o«rrupto,<  183,-  234,    409, 

1074;  Serviana,   41,  438,  447-8,.  987, 

1000  ;  stricti  juris,  48  note,  537,.  994, 

1009,   1016,  1017;   superficiaria,  430 ; 

tributoria,    604,  614-15,  620 ;  tutels, 

697,  723-6,  731— utilis,  724-5  ;   utilis, 

40,   1038,  244 ;  veuditi,  505  ^  vi  bon- 

orum  raptorum,  241-2,  183,  184,  330, 

409,  1078. 

Actor,  454  ;  tutoris,  738^ 

Actus,  415,  419. 

Addictio — ^bonorum  libertatis  causa,  742- 
744 ;  in  diem,  590. 

Addictus.  1034. 

Ademptio  legatorum,  949. 

Aditio  hereditatis,  875-81.    Hcres  nec«s- 


Aditio  hereditatis  {eonimua^. 
sariua,  875,  suua  et  necessariaa,  676, 
extraneus,  876-7.  Jos  deUberaodi,  877. 
Fermal  acoeptanoe  (cresfio),  877-9 ;  in- 
formal acceptance — ^by  aui  et  neoeasarii 
{immixtioy,  by  extranei  {pro  kerede 
fferendo),  879-81. 

Adjoummentti — ^in    jadici#|     1008  ;     in 
jure,.  985. 

Adjndieatio,  988.  969^ 

Adjudicatus,  194. 

Admissionsr  1008. 

Adoption,  203-21 :  of  persons  alien!  juxis, 
209  ;  by  mere  declarati<m,  210  ;  effect 
of,   208  ;  forms:- later  (adopiio),   904, 
oldest    (arrogatio),     204-7 ;    ixifonnal 
confirmation    of),    211  ;    Before    Jus- 
tinian, 2t>7-8 ;  Justiniaa*8  alterations, 
207-10^;  by  mancipation,  209-10;  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  21 0  ;:  naturam  imita- 
tur  (copies  nature),  211 ;  primary  objects 
of,   204  ;    potestas-  acquired  tbn>ogfa, 
203;  release  from,  212-21;  cannot  be 
repeated,  211  f  restraints  on,  211  ;  by 
testament,  211 ;  of  wonen,  296. 
Adopted      cbild  :     disherinom      ef, 
778-9 ;  succession  oP  child  given 
in  adoption,-  to  natunl  father  in- 
testate,    851-8;    sucoesaion     d 
natural  father  to  intestate  ehild 
given  in  adoption,  853i.- 

Adpromissio,.  565. 

Adrogatio.     See  Arrogatioo. 

Adscriptitu;  162-8. 

Adsertor  UberUtis;  24^  174^  184-5. 

Adsessortts^  73^ 

Adsiduus,  968-969. 

AdsignatioH1>ertonnto;  870-7T. 

Adstipulatio,  563-5 ;  of  slave,  605 ;  re- 
lations of  adstipuUtor  and  stipulator, 
564,  64^1. 

Adulterium,  687,  1061,  1067,  ie69,.10Fl. 

Adversaria,  466. 

Adverse  poesesstott,  36^*  seq; 

Advocates,  1026-29:  1022. 

iEdiles,  15,  49,  44,  70;  cereales,  43; 
curale,  48  ;  plebeian,  48.  Edict  as  Ut 
animals,  249  ;  eale,  499-501. 

ilk}uita^  11 9^;  naturalis,  48,  GO,  216. 

M»j  229  ;  equestre,  bordeariam,  militare, 
1044. 

Ms  et  libram,  per:  conveyance  (manei- 
patio),  229,  etc. ;  contract,  459,  5^ 
529,  581,  538-9-40,  release,  459,  547, 
641 ;  tesUmentem,  588,  767-9; 

.^stimatio  litis,  886. 

Affines — ^who  are  forbidden  to  intennarrj, 
686.;  intestate  succession  of,  863-4. 

Affinitas,  686. 

^ffirmatores,  716. 

Agency — In-contzaet :  per^sd  type,  609 ; 

none  in  early  Roman  law  of  contracts 

i       _why?  609-10;  how    far   sabstitote 

provided  by  old  law  within  the  family. 
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Agency  {conttnuetti, 
610-17,  beyond  the  family  (exerciior, 
inBtitor),  61 7-22 ;  extensions  on  analogy 
of  institor,  621  ;  actiones  exercitoria 
and  institoria  fall  short  of  true  agency, 
621  ;  did  the  Romans  ever  approach 
nearer  to  true  agency  ? — discussion  of 
Savigny's  views,  621 -S^  Cases  analo- 
gous to,  623-6. 

In  conveyance^  322-5  ;  m  possession*, 
852-7,  878 ;  in  property,  its  fate 
contrasted  with'  that  of  agency 
in  oonCr&ct,  623  ;  principals  re- 
sponsibility for  Wtottgs  done  by  his- 
agent,  151. 
In  procedure  :  three  periods,  1025  ; 
procurators  and  advocates,  1022- 
28  r  appointment  of  procurators 
and  cognitord,.  1022-3  ;  when  must 
give  security,  1023-4';  under  Ex- 
traordinary Proceddre,  1024-9. 

Ager — aicifinius,  276  ;  assignatus,  276-;' 
compascuyft,  Alt'',  limi'tatus,  276 ; 
privatuB,  publicus,  367  seq.^I^manus, 
250'  (interference  with  landmarks) ; 
vectigalis;  426. 

Agere — of  jurisconsult,  55. 

Agnati— defined,  835-6,  684,  830  ;  for- 
bidden to  intiermarry,  684-6  ;  as  tutores, 
711  (impuberum),  729  (mulieruln)  ;  as 
curators,  732  seq.;  intestate  succession, 
885-7,.  848,  857-60,  861,  863. 

Agni,  9U5. 

Agnitio,  648^;  (bonoiomi  possessor)  843-4, 
887. 

Agreements,  457. 

Agrfcultor,  relief  from  error  of  law,  660. 

Agrimerisores,  1013. 

Album — ^judiciim,  46*,  57  ;  Prsetor^s,  35, 
spoiling  entry  on  (albi  corFuptio),^1073. 

Aleator,  691. 

Alienation  of  property,  voluntary,  258 
seq.- :  of  bequest  (created  presumption 
of  revocation)  950  ;  in  fraud  of  credi- 
tors, 1040-42  ;  by  emphyteuta,  427  ; 
of  pledge,  4t37  ;  compared  with  volun- 
tary promise,  318-t9';  restrictions  on, 
318-22,  945-0  (legacy);  by  usuary,  410  ;• 
by  Usufructuary,  401-2. 

Alienijuris,  193-4, 117,  128; 

Aliens.     See  Peregrini. 

Aliment,  legacy  of,  909,  948. 

AUuvio,  275,  399. 

Altius  tollendi  jus,  418  ;  altius  non  tol- 
lendi  jus,  418. 

Alveus  derelictus,  275-6. 

Ambiguity  in  testator's  intentions,  9^7- 
64  :  arising  from  language  or  gram- 
matical construction,  958-60 ;  from 
testator's  saying  too  mticb,  960-61 ; 
from  irreconcilable  cHspositions,  961-4. 

Ambitus,  laws  regarding,  57  note  2. 

Ampliatio— in  criminal  proceedings,  59  ; 
litis,  1007. 


Anastasdan  rescript,  218. 

Ancestral  worship,  745-6. 

Ancilla,  168. 

Aneclogistus,  704. 

Animals — undisclosed  faults  (on  sale)  of, 
498-500;  injury  to,  242-7,  330-31; 
legacy  of,  905 ;  mischief  done  by, 
248-9,  331  ;  ocuupatio  of,  256,  345-6 ; 
as  res  mancipi,  or  nee  mancipi,  260-61  ; 
theft  of  (abigei),  1070  ;  usufruct  of, 
40  r;  usus  of,  410  ;  young  of,  300,  335. 

Animus — domini  (in  possession),  375-88 ; 
firaodandi,  179 ;  revertendi  (of  ani- 
mals). 346  ;  tenendi,  378,  341,  348-9. 

Anniculi  probatio,  198,  678. 

Annona,  1067. 

Annuity,  753,  9T2-18. 

Anqoisitio,  56. 

Antichresis,  439i 

Antiqui,  the,  93-94. 

Apochse,  428,  636. 

A^toli,  1048. 

Apparitores,  1043. 

Appeal,  1044-8 ;  history  of,  13,  22,  23, 
26,  71-72.  Under  Empire,  1045-8; 
who  may  appeal,  1047  ;  costs  of,  1048, 

1047  (security  for) ;  frivolous,  1047  ; 
lies  from  what  judges,  1046,  from  what 
judgments,  1046-7  ;  judge's  letter  of, 

1048  ;  notice  of,  1047  ;  written  petition 
of,  1047 ;  proceedings  on  (to  hearing), 
1047-8  ;  vexatious,  1047.  Under  Re- 
public, 1044-5  (substitutes  for  regular 
appeal). 

Appearance — avoidance  of,  969-70,  972  ; 
bail  for,  96^-9  ;  prevention  of,  909-70. 

Appellation  1045. 

Appointment,  |>ower  of,  823,  941. 

Apportionment,  399,  816,941. 

Aqua — lestiVa,  424 ;  pecoris  ad  aquam 
appulsus,  416,  425  (interdicts)  ;  cot- 
tidiana,  424  ;  aqu»  ductus,  415,  419, 
424  (interdicts)  ;  aquae  educcndse  jus, 
416  ;  water-rate  (pro  aquse  forma),  910 
(legacy) ;  a^iuee  haustus,  415,  425  (in- 
terdicts) ;  pluvia,  254. 

Aqua  et  igni  interdictio,  218,  187,  1061, 
1065  ;  wlien'  dissolved  marriage,  694  ; 
effect  on  testamenti  f actio,  795. 

Aquiliana  stipulatio,  639-40,  642. 

Arbiter,  18,  22,  23,  44,  4S-49  ;  procedure 
before,  1007v 

Arbitraria  formula,  998-9. 

Arbitration,  reference  to  —  compulsory 
073,  volimtaiy,  967. 

Arbitrators,  the,-  44-51. 

Arbitrate  (or  arbitrio)  viri  boni,  402,  406, 
503. 

Arbitrium,  48  note. 

Arboves  furtim  csess,  251-2,  332,  514. 

Arcarium.nomen,  467. 

Archiatri,  601  ( promise  of  remuneration). 

Area,  444  (hypothec). 

Arense  fodiendjs  jus,  417. 
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Argentadi — aetio  reaeptitit^  567  ;  codex, 
468  ;  special  mortgage,  445  ;  partoer- 
Bhip,  U7  ;  set-off,  904-5 ;  joint  Bti|mla- 
tioix,  560  ;  surety,  569. 

Aristotle,  on  slavery,  161-2. 

Armomenta,  836  (of  ship). 

Arrest,  1030-31,  1034;  of  baiflcrupt*« 
propeoty,  1037. 

Arrhse,  504  ;  sponsalitite,  G96. 

Arrogation,  204-7^  209:;  7,  10, 126  ;  in- 
quiries prttliminary  to— in'Case  of  boys 
under  puberty,  20 7^  of  women,  206  ; 
by  legislative  jkct  (ancient  form),  205  ; 
by  imperial  rescript,  206  ;  restraints 
«n,  "206,  211  ;  form  of  u&iversal  suc- 
eession,  740-2,  754  ;  of  pupillus  {ends 
tutda),  723. 

Arrogated  child — disherison  o^  .778- 
779. 

Arson,  57. 

As  '229. 

Assassins,  1061,  1062, 1066,  1068, 1069^ 
1071. 

Assault,  10G9  (punishment). 

Assessors,  73. 

Atrox  injuria,  155,  ]f069. 

Auctoratus,  19^. 

Auctores  juris,  55,  76. 

Auctoritas— patrum,  13  ;  populi  (in  arro- 
gation), 205-6  ;  of  tutor  impuberum, 
€99-702  ;  ^f  tutor  mulierum,  728. 

Audientia  episcopalis,  74. 

Audi  tores,  79. 

Auditeria,  52. 

Auditorium  sacrum,  67,  7il. 

Augurs,  IQ. 

Augustus — changes  in  the  law  tinder, 
66-67  ;  gives  jus  publico  i-espondendi, 
53«  76  ;  supremacy  of,  65-66. 

Auspicia,  7,  8,  25. 

Authentics,  92. 

Aver;}ionem,  per,  ^1 2. 

Aves,  905  (legacy  of). 

Azo,  100,  109. 

Bail,  968  (vindex),  969  (cautio  judicio 
sisti),  972  (vadimonia),  1030  (manus 
injectio,). 

Ballot,  in  orimtnal  trials.  59. 

Banker.     See  Argentarii. 

Banlcruptcy,  1036-42,  126,  1S8  note; 
involuntary,  1036-9  ;  on  application 
of  bankrupt,  1039-40  ;  fraud  of  bank- 
rupt, 1040-42. 

Barter,  491,  541-2. 

Basilica,  95-96,  97  ;  a^bndgments  of,  96:; 
scholia  on,  95-96  ;  BasiUcorum  Synop- 
sis, 96,  97  ;  Minor,  96. 

Bastards,  683. 

Beneficium— abstinendi,  876,  877, 879-Sl; 
cedendarum  actionum,  654,  578  ;  divi- 
sionis,  554,  578  ;  legis  CornclisB,  572 ; 
ordinis  seu  excussionis,  447|  554,  568 ; 
principale,  674  ;  qoinquennalium,  1040. 


Bequest.     See  Legacy. 

Betrothal,  695-6,  525.  535. 

Bishops,  74,  221.  29^.  717,  1056. 

Blackstone's  clasmification,  135-7. 

IBlind,  cure  of,  732  ,-  wills  of,  772. 

Bluhme*s  discovery,  91. 

Body,  harm  to  th^  146-7. 

Bologna  Bchool,  the,  99-101. 

Bona — in  Bonorum  possessio  (q.  t.),  94], 
745;  matema,  293-4,  444.  $53;  ts- 
cantia,  865-6;  vi  rapta*  166  (see  also 
Actio  vi  bonorum  raptorum).  In 
Jx>ni8,  843,  1038. 

Bonorum — ^addictia  libertatis  eaun, 
742-4;  cessio,  1039-40;  oollatio. 
549-50,  858,  783  ;  distractio,  103S- 
9  ;  emptor,  994-5, 1038, 1012 ;  p«h 
sesnio  (see  Bonorum  possessio); pa»- 
iscssor.l  038, 1039  (see  also  Bonorom 
possessio);  sectio,  1036;  separation 
748-94  Jvenditio,  1037,  126. 

Bona  fide  contract^  537  ;  b^ma  jidf  pos- 
sessor, 237,  247-8,  268-9,  277,  27?, 
336.  341-2,  398,  acquisition  by,  SS5  6; 
slave  possHssed  bona  _^de,  323,  354; 
in  usucapie.  268-70. 

BonsB  fidei  actions,   48  note,   537, 
994,  1009,  1016-17- 

Bonds,  429. 

Bonitarian   awnership,   263-5,  371  leq., 
612. 

Bonorum  possessio,  840-63,  40,  127; 
Agnitio,  843-4,  887  ;  definition,  W; 
special  sense  of  bona  and  of  postmh 
in  this  •connection,  841  ;  interdict  ^w- 
runt  bonorvm,  842^  ;  origia  of,  846-8 ; 
<cum  re,  sine  re,  845-6;  remedies, 
836-7  ;  tempus  iitile,  oontinuum,  8S4. 
See  Inheritance. 

JSucccMsion  to  Freeborn. — Defects  in 
law  dt  XT  I.  Tables— Pretorian  modifi- 
nations,  848  -seq.  ^  agnates,  S57-60; 
collateral  cognates,  660-62;  fstben 
and  children.  849-53 ;  grandfatberi 
and  grandchildren,  854-5 ;  husband 
and  wife,  863  ;  mothers  and  children, 
^55-7  ;  unde  cognati,  848  8eq.,861  wq.; 
unde  legitimi,  84^  sei|.,  860  seq.,  869 ; 
unde  liberi,  848  seq.,  S60  seq. ;  unde 
vir  et  uxoc,  863,  848,  861.  JustioisoV 
jreform,  863-5.  0>ntra  tabulas,  860; 
secundum  tabulas.  860. 

Succession  to  Frredmem^  866-74.  To 
ireedmen  (Roman  citizens),  866-71; 
turn  quern  ex  famUia,  861.  869,  870; 
unde  cognati  manuinissoris,  861,  863; 
•undo  decern  personse,  851,  860-61; 
unde  Ubeii  patronis  patroDcqoe  et 
parentes  eoruro,  861,  869,  870;  to 
Latini  Jooiani,  871-4  ;  to  dedititii, 
€74. 

Borboritfls,  1056. 

Borrower.     See  Loan. 

Boundaries,  20  (XII.  TaUes). 
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Brachylogus,  100. 

Bracton—oMigabioiM  o^  to  BomsA  Law 

(chiefly  through  Ato),  109-116;  aum- 

mary  of  chief  points  of  Romaa  Law 

in,  113-10. 
Breach  uf  promiie  ol  marriage,  b^, 
Breviarium  Alaricl(aDum)i,  89. 
Brevicaluq,  1009. 
Brevi  inanu  deliveiy^  8i^ 
Bribery,  67,  1063. 
Burden  of  proof,  1067-8  ;  -catiaa  IfbenAi?, 

186 ;  actio   oonfemoria   de  uBnfructu, 

409 ;    coodictio   indebiti,   661 ;    utilia 

actio  tnlelse  direota,  725. 
Burdens— on  tilings  bequeathed,  901  j  on 

land,  402-3,  426,  J90L 
Burial-ground,  316-17. 
Burning  alive,  1064,  1067, 106^ 
Buiying  alive,  1064. 
Byzantiae  Law,  93,  97. 

Caduca,  758,  866,  916. 

Calcis  coquendsB  jus,  417. 

Calendar,  the,  10,  24,  52. 

Galumnia,  1020-21,  827,  986,  999, 1019, 
1066,  1074. 

Canon,  426,  428. 

Capita,  division  of  mtestate  iiihefitanoe 
in,  835,  857,  864,  866. 

Capital  cases,  21,  23,  ete.  (see  -Caput); 
crime,  671 4  punishments,  1064-5. 

Capitis  deminutio,  214-20  ;  meaning  0^, 
219-20  ;  maxima,  21S,  media  or  minor, 
218,  minima,  219.  Effect  in  joint , obli- 
gation, 559;  on  partnership,  .623.;  in 
conditional  stipulation,  692  ;  on  co<rna- 
tion  and  agnation,  685^  836,  843,  857-8, 
861  ;  on  tutela,  723  ;  on  Arrogatio  and 
coemptio  in  manum,  741-2  ;  on  testa- 
tion, 805,  809  ;  on  membership  of  gens, 
838  ;  in  intestate  succession  to  freed- 
men,  868. 

Capito,  77. 

Captatoria  infttitutio,  947. 

Captive,  216-17;  returned,  215-17;  (in 
war)  made  slave,  160-61^  169  ;  testa- 
menti  f actio,  795. 

Caput,  219,  23,  26,  30,  60  note,  16Q,  21  Si, 
1046,  1065.     SUvee  have  no,  160,  214. 

Carbonianum  edictum,  886. 

Carmen,  148. 

Cassians,  the,  77. 

Castellum,  425. 

Castration,  1069. 

Catonia  regula,  948. 

Cattle-stealing,  1070. 

Causa— cause,  case,  grounds  t  «ogtfita — 
adrogHtionis,  207  ;  under  Edictum  Car- 
bonianum,   886 ;    on    appSieation    for 
bonornm  possessio,  886  ;  injuria  to  son, 
196  note  ;  as  to  superficies,  430. 
Cause,  consideration,  ground,  motive: 
oessante  causa  nun  cessavit  lex, 
876  ;  causa  date  causa  non  secuta, 


Causa  {eontimud), 

666 ;  falsa — In  legacy,  925,  in 
OBueapio,  270  ;  justa  —  adquisi- 
iionis,  336,  290,  mannmissionis,. 
180-81,  possessionis,  290,  272  ;  tra- 
ditiotOs,  282,  287  ;  injusti^  698 ; 
iucrafciva,  270,  ^14,  944  ;  of  legacy, 
696,  »25  ;  noxalis,  196,  229-30  ; 
pietatia,  658  ;  turpia,  698.  Valu- 
able consideration,  .697  <sine 
causa),  944. 
iCause>  suit :  cautss  con  jectio,  1O07  ; 

liberalis,  184-6. 
40ff spring,  produce,  things  appertain- 
ing.(to^  336*  901-2  (casual  gains). 
Cautio — <of    arrogator,    207.;    in    bon- 
.omm  addictio  libertatis  causa,  742-3  ; 
damni  infecti,  466,  496  ;  de  dolo,  465  ; 
judicatum  snlvi,  1026,  983,  1024  ;  ju- 
dicio  sisti,  .'969 ;  joratorla,   1024  ;    in 
loaq,  469-71  ;  MncianAi  939  ;  de  perse- 
•quendo    servo,   465  ;  as    evidence    of 
stipulation,  463,;  in.u8ufn:ct,  397^  406  ; 
in  usus,  411.    -See  Satisdatio. 
Cavere — of  jurisconsult,  66. 
Censors,  the,  1%  28,  29,  70, 71. 
Oensuale  officiom,772L 
.Census— evasion  of,  punished  with  slavery, 
169.;    manumission    by  enrolment    of 
slave*s  name  oq,  174 -.6,  192.     Census 
magieter,  773. 
Centenarii  (liberti),  86IL 
Centumviri.   49-61,   39,   269,  885,  'ftTS, 

976,  979,  982,  1007. 
Cessio — bonorum,  1039-40  ;  in  jure  (next 
article) ;  Aominum  vel  actionnm,  626-8, 
.648. 
•Cessio  in  juve,  262,  26Q,  261,  263,  246, 
20,  65,  209  ;   who  csnnot  acquire  by, 
^62  ;  in  fiducite  contractus,  434-5,  433  ; 
of  inheritance,   881^2  ;    in  legacy  per 
damnationem,  and  sinendi  mcdo,  896  ; 
creates,  •sen^itudes,   4>9,    420,   termi- 
nates servitudes,  422  ;  tutela  of  women 
trsnsferred  'by,  730  ;  icreates  usufruct, 
404,  terminates  usufruct,  407« 
•Oharactoc,  evidenee^f,  1052-3. 
Chastity— attempts  .on,  149-50  ;  offences 
against,  1070  ;  of  vestal  virgins,  1064. 
Child — ^rights  and  duties  of,  194-7  (under 
potestae),  676-8  (not  under  potc^tas)  ; 
eirpostire  of,  190,  220  ;  palming  off  a 
supposititious,   1071  ;    prostitution   of, 
-220  ;  sacrifice  of,  1069  ;  sale  of,  191-2  ; 
succession  to,  853  ;  will  of  father,  774. 
Chirographa,    468-9.,    470 ;    forgery   of, 

K)71 ;  legacy  of,  913. 
Christianity,  influence  of,  66,  69 ;  slave 

accepting,  set  f nee,  183. 
Church— action  by  (prescription  of),  648- 
9 ;  admission  into,  frees  slaves,  188 ; 
as  heir,  800 ;  endeavour  of,  to  sup- 
press interest,  662 ;  legacies,  trusts, 
left  to,  669  ;  legislation  in  favour  of, 
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Choreh  {eontuiued), 
659,  639-90,  1074  (ter) ;  numnminion 
in,  177  ;  property  (sale  of),  SI 6. 

Circumstantial  evidence^  1050-57^ 

Citatio  in  criminal  proceedings,  58. 

Citations,  law  of,  69,  79. 

Civitas,  30,  186;  forfeiture  of^  1065 
grant  of  privileges  of  freebom,  671 
conversion  of  Latinitas  into,  673-4 
loss  of,  effect  on  testamenti  factio,  795 
sine  suffragio,  31. 

Civitatum  defensores,  74 

Clam,  252-3. 

Clans  igentes),  the,  6. 

Classification  of  Roman  Law,  122-142 ; 
of  ancient  codes  generally,  122  ;  of  the 
Perpetual  Edict,  123  ^^  of  the  Boman 
Codes,  123  ;  of  the  Digest,  123,  169  ; 
Pothier's  re-arrangement,  123  ;  of  the 
Institutes  (Gaius  and  Justinian),  1^4- 
132  ;  classification  of  the  present  wdrk, 
132-142;  importance  of  a  sound  and 
uniform  system  of  exposition,  139-140  ; 
order  of  exposition-  (with'  illustraUve 
example),  140. 

Ckusula— codicillaris,  829-30,  766-;  pro» 
rogatiunis,  930 ;  stipulationis  judica- 
tum  Bolvi  clausnle  tres,  1062r 

Clergy — property  of,  293  ;  excused  from 
bein^  tutores,  720  ;  attempts  to  obtain 
jurisdiction  over  publication  of  wills, 
773. 

Clients  and  patron,  4. 

Cloaca;  niittendse  jus,  419  ;•  interdicts  de 
cloacis,  425. 

Cloacarium,  901. 

Codes — ancient,  122  ;  of  Byzantine  em- 
perors, 94  -  96  ;  Gregorian,  85  -  86  ; 
Roman,  promulgated  by  German  kini^'S, 
88-89 — Lex  llomana  Burgundtonum, 
89,  Viaigothi^rum  (or  Breviarium  Ala- 
rici),  89,  Edictum  Theodorici,  89 ; 
Hertnogenian,  85  -  86,  123 ;  Indian 
(definition  of  contract),  457-;  Indian 
Penal,  1053;  Justinian's — New  (repe- 
titte  pnelectionis),  92,  123,  Old 
(Vetus),  90  ;  Theodosian,  86-87-,  123 
— projected  new,  87. 

Codex  —  accepti  et  expensi,  466  -  S^. 
C(Kle  (see  Codes). 

Codicillaris  clausula,  829-30,  765. 

Codicilli,  825-30  :  form  of,  826  ;  mtro- 
duction  of,  7C.'>,  809-11  ;  maimmission 
by,  175-7  ;  offences  aa  to,  1072  ;  ti-usts 
left  by,  895 ;  comparison  with  will 
(tentamentum),  825-8  ;  confirmation  by 
will,  828  ;  wills  construed  as,  829-30  ; 
as  dependent  on  wills,  828. 

Coelebs,  798,  824.    See  Lex  Papia. 

Coemptio,    224-5,    222,   223,    226,    19  y 
fiduciaria,   731,   795 ;  compared   with 
mancipatio,    229 ;    matrimonii  causa, 
731 ;  as  mode  of  unirersal  succession, 
74042. 


Coemptlonator,  228,  229,  781,  741. 
Cognaii  —  defined,    630;    fortuddcB  to 

intermarry,   683-4  ;   «■  totores,  711 ; 

collateral  (intestate  suooenoB),  86041 
Cognatio  legiiima,  836. 
Cognilio  (Pnetoris),  9S^;  ertracrdinsna. 

42,  1018. 
Cognitor,  appointment  of  (compandwith 

procurator),   M22-3  ;    ex€e|rtao  as  to, 

991  ;  security,  1023-4. 
Co-heii^  563. 
Coinage,  offiancea  as  to,  1061^  188  (cnnezv 

of-lMid  money). 
Coke,  Lord,  his  use  of  Bracton,  111 ;  ob 

insults  to  the  dead,  147. 
Collateral  relatioas---defin^  830;  for 

bidden  to  intermarry,  683-6  ;  intestate 

succession  of  OallateriJ  ougnates,  860-61 
CoUatio^-bonorum,    849-50,    858,   7S^; 

Mosalcarum  et  Romananim  Lqpun,  SS. 
Co-legatees,  915. 
Collegium,  314. 
Colonise  —  civiuU      Romanorum,    32  ; 

Latins,  32,  218  ;  itiariUmc,  32. 
ColcmuB— ttitoant-farmer,   398,   417,  50; 

seq.  ;    adscriptitii   or    censiti,  163-3 ; 

inquilini,  liberi,  tributarii,  162-3. 
Comitia— Calata,    wiUa   made  in,   766 ; 

Centuriata.  7,  8-11,  34,  60,  66,  lOtu. ; 

Guriata,   7,   66  ;    Tributa^  14,  25^2,", 

56,  60,  66,  1065. 
Gomitium,  51. 

Colimercium,  5,  80, 198,  599, 
Commix  tio,  281. 
Commodatuw,  475-9,  5-^  seq.  ;  damnnin 

injuria  under  contract  of,  248 ;  tixrft 

under  contract  of,  238  ;  compared  vitb 

usuS,  475-6. 
Compenaatio,  993-5,  1017-18. 
Compensation — ^in  acceado,  277-61;  fcr 

unexhausted  improvements,  301  (dosk 

337,  440  (pignus)  ;  ixi  simple  iojur^, 

154  ;  in  aggravated  (atrox)  injury,  15^ 

See  Responsibility. 
Comperendinatio,  in  criminal  proceeding 

59. 
Comperendinus  dies,  1007. 
Compromiscf  (trausactio),  549. 
Couceptio  (formularum),  9S6  seq. 
ConciUabula,  32. 
Concilium  plebis,   26,   note  1 ;  eeocilii 

semestria,  71. 
Concubinatus,  678,  694  ;  gifts  to  eoneo- 

bines,    321-2 ;    concubines    as   beiis, 

802  ;   legitimation  of  diildres  of  (bj 

subsequent  marriage),  201-2. 
Condemnatio,  of  formula^  988,  989,  ^ 

(variance).* 
Condictio— origin  and  definition,  87  »q., 

132f  463-4,  975,  979,  960,  981,  98t:: 

certi — on  ad&tipulatio,  564  ;  on  exp*o- 

silatio,'  469,  471 ;    on  aautaumr  4f-> 

474  ;  on  sale,  505  ;  on  stipulation,  464, 

526,  537  ;   incerti— in  delicts,  1073 ; 
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Condictio  (continued), 

on  stipulation,  464  ;  in  tutela,  724  ; 
furtivs,  2»7,  325,  329,  552 ;  indebiti, 
658-61,  588  ;  ex  lege,  973. 
Conditio.  In  contract :  may  be  attached 
to  all  contracts  (except  expensilatio), 
689  ;  conditional  obligation!!,  how 
Talued  (lex  Falcidia),  752-3;  defini- 
tion, 586  ;  dies  cedit,  venit,  587  ;  differs 
from  incertus  dien,  587  ;  chief  practical 
effect^  587 ;  fulfilment,  589 ;  illega;, 
impossible,  591-2  ;  novation,  630  ;  prsd- 
postera,  502 ;  resolutive,  suspensive 
689-91. 

In  inheritance,  788. 

In  legacy  :  casualis,  938  ;  definition^ 

93*2  ;     distinguished    from     dies, 

932-3  ;  from  modus,  934  ;  extrin- 

secus,  934-5  ;   non  faciendi,  939  ; 

failure,  fulfilment,  935-9  ;  illegal, 

impossible,  941  ;  jusjurandi,  '947  ; 

manumission,  176  ;  la  restraint  of 

marriage,    -947-8  ;  .mixta,     938.; 

against  morality,  948  ;   Muciana 

cautio,     939  ;     potestiva,     937 .; 

restrictions  on,  937-41  ;  si  volet, 

940. 

In  usufruct,  406. 

Condominium,  837-40,  519,  553,  61243. 

See  Joint-ownership. 
Conductio.    See  Hire. 
Coufarreatio,  225,  223,  226,  5, 
Confessio  in  jure,  1003. 
Confiscation  of  goods,  1065,  1068,  lOi 
Confusio  —  Merger:    ends  emphyteusis, 
428 ;    mortgage,    447  ;   prsedial  servi- 
tudes, 42'2  ;  in  dissolution   of  obliga- 
tions, 649,  748,  755  ;  in  joint  obliga- 
tion, 559. 

Mixture  of  materials,  chiefly  liquids, 
281. 
Conjectio  causa,  1007. 
Conjunctim  (bequests),  915. 
Consanguinei,  782,  836,  848,  858,  860-62. 
Consent — in  l>etrothal,  695-6;    in   con- 
tract, 580;  of  curator,  733;  in  marriage, 
680-81  ;  of  tutor,  702,  717. 
Consertio  manuum.    See  Manuum  cop- 

sertio. 
Consideration  —  illegal,    ii9S  ;    immoral, 
468  ;     vah^tlile  —  contracts   for,   458, 
490-524,  634-JS,  want  of,  597. 
Consilium — Advice  .(distinguished   from 
mandatum),  483. 

Board,  Ct)uncU :  Conncil  of  the  King, 
8 ;  jury  in  criminal  trials,  4.4  ; 
boanl  of  manumission,  ^80  ; 
ne(»88ariorum,  6,  224,  735  ;  .of 
prsefec:us  urbi,  72  ;  of  Prieses, 
44  ;  of  QuKstor,  56. 
Consobrini,  831,  836. 
ConsoHdatio  —  terminated    emphyteusis, 

428  ;  usufruct,  4 07. 
Consortium  servile,  862. 


Conspiracy,  1066. 

Constitution,  the  Servian,  9. 

Constitutiones,  of  the  Emperors,  76,  119- 
120  ;  generales,  120  ;  personales,  120. 

Constitutum — Pactum  de  constituto,  566- 
76,  549  ;  possessorium,  352. 

Construction  of  terms  in  wills  and 
legacies,  t953-64. 

Consuetudo  —  diutina,  diutuma,  inve- 
terata,  ll^ ;  revertendi  (of  animals), 
846. 

Consuls,  the,  H,  27,  70. 

Ponsultatio  Vetex^  Cujusdam  Jurecon- 
sulti,  88,  86. 

Contempt  of  court,  337,  1008. 

Contestatio  litis,  560,  562,  631,  633,  650, 
984-6,992,1005,  1007,  1009,1014-16, 
1028.     See  Litis  Contestatio. 

Continuatio — dominii  (intestate  succes- 
sion of  sui  heredes),  876  ;  temporis  (in 
usucapioj,  266-7. 

Contract,  451  seq.  Acce^ory,  563-79  ; 
agency  in,  609-23  ;  cases  analogous  to 
agency,  623-6  ;  arrangement  —  by 
Gaius,  126-7,  by  Justinian,  458,  in 
present  work,  458,  524-40  ;  bilateral, 
535-6  ;  in  Bracton,  115  ;  causa  (see 
Causa!,  Co|isideration)  —  sine  causa, 
597-8,  infusta,  turpis  cau!«a,  598  : 
conditio,  586-92  ;  confusio,  649 ;  con- 
sensu, 458j  642  (dissolution) ;  consent, 
580-84  ;  consideration — illegal  (injusta, 
turpis  causa),  598,  contracts  for  valu- 
able, 458,  490-524,  534-6,  extension  of 
contracts  for  valuable  (pacta),  545-60, 
want  of  valuable  (sine  causa),  597-8  ; 
damages,  ipeasure  of,  650-52  ;  defini- 
tion, 456-7i  451,  comparison  with 
pactum,  546  ;  dissolution  of,  626-50  ; 
dolus,  595-8, 1071  (punishment);  equit- 
able, 458,  471-90,  527-34  ;  extension  of 
equitable,  540-45,  532-3  ;  error  (essen- 
^al,  non-essential),  580-84  ;  executed, 
executory,  535-6 ;  bona  fides,  537  ; 
force  (see  vis,  below) ;  formal,  458, 
459-71,  525-7  ;  fraudulent  (see  dolus, 
«bove) ;  of  freemen  in  mancipio,  602-4 ; 
of  furiot<i,  606  ;  genus  and  species  in, 
580  ;  heir,  descent  of  obligations  to  the, 
650  ;  history  and  classification,  524-40  ; 
illegal  promises,  6M0-1  ;  impossible 
promises,  598-600  ;  of  impuberes,  607  ; 
innominate  real,  540-45,  53^-3  ;  in- 
terest, 652-3  ;  intimidation  (metus), 
593-5  ;  invalidating  facts,  503-601- 
609  ;  joint-obligation,  551  seq. ;  laches, 
653-4;  literis^  458,  641  (dissolution); 
litis  contestatio,  650  ;  of  persons  under 
manns,  604-6  ;  metus,  593-5  ;  of 
minors,  608  ;  motlaKty,  584-92  ;  mora, 
658-4  ;  novatie,  626-32  ;  plnce,  584-5  ; 
of  persons  under  potestas,  604-6  ;  pre- 
scription, 645-9  ;  promises,  illegal  and 
impoBsible,    596-601  ;    quality,    680  ; 
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Contract  {continued). 
quaBi-coQtract,  656  leq. ;  re,  458,  471, 
641    (dissolution), —  innominate    real, 
540-45,  532-3 ;  releaset— formal,  638- 
642,  non  formal,  6 42-5  ;  remedies,  6o0- 
54  ;  rights  and  duties,  interpretation  of^ 
579-80  ;  rules  applicable  to  contracts 
generally,  579  seq.;  of  slaves,  602-4;^ 
Bolutio,   632-8;  of  spetidthrilU,   609; 
time,  5S5-6  ;   unilateral,   535-6  ;  usqv 
fruct,  to  establish  (in  Provinces),  406  ; 
verbis,  453,  466,  639  41  (release)  ;  vis, 
593-5,   1071  ;    who    cannot    contract, 
602-9 ;  of  women  in  tutela,  606-.    See 
also  under  the  separate  contracts. 

Contrectatin,  233-4  ;  fraudulosa,  235. 

Contributory  negligence,  246-7,  146^154^ 
See  ResponsiHility. 

Contul>eniium,  678,  666b. 

Contuiiiacia,  337,  1008. 

Contutores,  554,  706-8. 

Conubium,  5,  22,  25,  30,  187,  197-9,  682. 

Conventio— agreement,  457  ;  in  mauum) 
126-7. 

Conventus  juridici,  44,  1^0;. 

Conveyance,  258-90. 

Convicium,  147,  164. 

Convicts,  170,  162. 

Copy,  when  not  admissible  in  evrdenm, 
1054. 

Corporations — constitution,  and  property 
of  (res  universitatlf),  314--15  ;  as  heirsj 
799,  866  ;  incertie  personie,  799.- 

Corporeal  tiling,  287.- 

Corpus — Authenticarum,.  92 ;'  damage 
done  corpore  corpori,  and  neo  corpora 
nee  corpori,  243-4  ;  of  dos,  297-300  ; 
opposed  to  fructus  (q.v.)  ;  Jurk  Ci¥ilis, 
24,  93  ;  Theodosianum,  89. 

Correality,  551-62  ;  eontrilmtion,.  555-7  ; 
creation,  557-9  ;  definition;  555  ;  dis- 
solution, 559-61  ;  rights  and  duties  of 
correi,  555-7;  correality  and  solidarity, 
561-2.  Correi  —  pvomittendi  or  de*- 
bendi,  554  ;  stipulandi  or  credendi,  £r54. 

Correctores,  67. 

Costs,  1019-21  ;  of  appeal,.  1048  ;  secn- 
rity  for,  1047. 

Co-sureties,  577-9. 

Co-tutors,  554,  706-8. 

Coulanges,  M.  de,  on  the  gens;  839. 

Courts— civil,  51,  52  ;  criminal,  55-60. 

Creditor — defined,-  179,  454;  right  to- 
action  for  damnum  injuria^  248,  for 
theft,  237  ;  of  deceased  person — duties- 
of  heir  to* — before  Justinian,.  747-9, 
after  inventory  made,  755-6,  order  of 
priority,.  755-6,  duties  of  joint-hein  to, 
759-60,  duties  of  fideicommitiarim  to, 
817-22 ;  fraud  »f,  acquittanoes  and 
alienations  in,  1040-42,  manumiFsions 
in,  178-9;  joint,  551  seq.;  peculiaris, 
910  ;  sul>si(liary,  563  seq.;  substitution 
of  new,  626-8  ;  theft  from,  236. 


Creditum,  472. 

Gretas  eximendse  Jns,  417. 

Cretio,  877-9.  788-9,  79d-9 ;  abolitkn  < 
879 ;  eontinuBH  878  ;  definition,  877 : 
perfect  and  imperfect^  87S-9  ;  vulgaris 
877. 

Crime;  contrasted  with  Sla  and  CiTil 
Wiong,  1063. 

Crimen— adulterii,  687,  690-99^1071-2; 
expilate  hereditati^,  1072;  laeeae  aiajc<- 
Htktis,  1065- ;  de  pecunils  reeiduia,  57; 
scpulcri  violati,  1071^  ;  auqyecti  tiitons, 
713,  721-2,  726-7. 

Crimina  extraordinarisi,  74-75. 

Criminal — coorta-  (of  Republic),  55-6if', 
law,  1061  seq.,-  (under-  £mpire)  74-75, 
1061. 

Criminals — may  be  divorceil,  691-3  ;  for- 
bidden, to  marry,  687,  683. 

Crucifixion  of  slavey  1064y  1067,^1068. 

Culpa — in  commodatuariy  477  r^  depoeitr 
480  ^  in  hire,  508-1^  -^  of  (persoo 
ebarged  with)  legacy,  903  ;  in  idsb- 
date,  487  ;  in  negotiorum  gestio,  6d-5 ; 
of  heir,  as  to  trusts,  816;  ef  tutor, 
704,  707^^22,724  ;  in  sale,  494-5,502, 

Cum  liber  erit,  717. 

Cum  re  (bonorum  poaseasno),.  845-6. 

Cura,  cnratio,  732-5,  126,  12S,  130;  de- 
finition and  chief  caaea  of,.  732  ;  eppai«i 
to  tutela,  698.. 

Curatorea  —  annonss,  43;:  bonomm  dis- 
trahendorum,  1038-9  ;  ludorum  solem- 
nium,.  46 ;:  of  minorai  and  others- 
appointment,  733,  dativir  734,  dutieav 
733).  legitimi,  734,.  responsibility  of 
heirs  *of,  7-35,  aeciuity  given  by,  7S4; 
urbis,  43. 

Curiat^-oblatio  curise,  202  ;  privileges  and 
burdens  o£  the,  202  ;.  removal  fiwmr 
1065.- 

Curife,  the,  7. 

Curiata — comitia,  7,-65  ;  lex  de  imperio^ 
8,  76,  211s  Vespasiani,  82,^ 

Custodea  (watchers),  222. 

Custodia,.342;  nuda,  465. 

Custom^— as  "cnstomary  law,r  431  note ; 
long-continued  mores,,  mores  diutorm, 
60,  M9,  741'  (jus  quod  conseosa'  le- 
oeptum  est),  791,  1006e 

D'AKAGR— secret,  definition  of,  252-3.  See 
also  damnum  injuria. 

Damages,  measure  of,  650-52 :— in  ff" 
pertojr  (damnum*  injurii^,  330-Sl ;  io 
condiotio  indebiti»  661  ;-  ia  wj^ 
l<54-5;  d6  sepulcro  violato;  317 ;  <1« 
servo  oorrupto,  183-4  ;.  in-  stipuWioDt 
4B4  ;  in' theft,.  827. 

Damnaa,  889. 

Damnationenr,  legacy  per,  889-98,  S94-7> 

Damnosa  hereditas,  748. 

Damnum  infectum,  39,.  49S,  975;  itipa- 
lation,  465. 
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Damnam  injuria,  166,  184,  242-8,  252-3, 
830-Hl  ;  elementa  of,  243  ;  compared 
with  daranuii),  245,  with  injuria,  246  ; 
what  damage  uupportB  an  action,  245  ; 
measure  of  damages,  330-31 ;  noxal 
action  for,  184  ;  permissible,  247 ; 
what  personsv  besides  owaexs^  may  sue 
for,,  247-8. 

Dardanarii,  106  J.- 
Dare, 453. 

Datio— detisi,  304,  466" ;  nsnsfructas,  404^. 

Deaf  and  dumb — curaof,  732  seq.;  could 
not  enter  kito*  stipulation,  461  ;  testa- 
menti  factio,  794,  796^  803  ;  could  not 
be  tutores,  717. 

DeWitor,  debtor,  454',  453  ;  joint -debtorii 
551  seq. ;  j^udj^^meut  debtor  made  sl»ve^ 
169  ;  legacy  of  release  to^  913-14  ;  sub- 
stitution of  new,.  631-2. 

Debts,  466-71;  discharge  of,  632  teq.; 
hereditary,  liability  for;  in  coemptio  in 
manum,  741-2,  contracted  by  pen  on 
adopted,  er  woman  married,- 741-2,  lia- 
bility of  heir  for  debts  of  deceased,  747^ ; 
judgment  (see  Judgment  debt)  ;  nova- 
tion, 626-32;  as  set-off,  1018.  See 
Nomina. 

Decapitation  ,^  1064,  1065i 

Deceased  wife's  sister,  686. 

Decemviri — judices^  15,  26,  49-50  ;  legi- 
bus  scribendi»,  15<;  Utibus  judicandiSr 
49,  note  3. 

Decency,  offences  agamst,  T067-8. 

Decisiones  Quinquagiuta,  90. 

Decretum — of  Emperoi^-  76  ;  of  pratbr, 
41,  998,  1000. 

Decuriones,  202  ;  legacy  of  a*  Latin  per 
vindieationtm  tO'  »  colony,.  889 ;  pn>* 
perty  of  intestate,  866. 

Deditio  noxaUs,  166-7,  197,  W34. 

Dedititii,.128, 199;  6? 5-6  ;  intestate  snc- 
e8ssio»tOy.874  ;  testamenti'facti(^J95, 
798  ;  trusts,  824.. 

Dedititii  peregrini,  675^. 

Deductio^-^e  peculio,  604';  ui  ease  of 
sacramentum,.  978  ;  set-off,  993-5  ; 
ususfractus,  404;  uxoris  in  domum 
marki,  682. 

Deducto  usufructu,- 404t 

Defence  —  equitable,  989-98,  1015-17;- 
improper  (peualtiea>for),  1019-20. 

Defendere;  meaning  of  (in  clause  of  judi* 
catum'solvi  stiptdatia),  1025-6.' 

Defensor,  1026.- 

Defensores  oivitatnni,-  74,  71 4'. 

Degradation  (of  vank)^  1065,  1067,  lOTO, 
1071. 

Deprees  of  propinquity,  830-32 

Dejecta,,  153-4,  155,552. 

Delatio — oriminis,.or  nonunia,  ^8  ;  here- 
ditati-s  876.. 

Delegation  626,  630,  681-2'. 

Delictum,  135, 126-7, 1 31, 137 ;  privatum, 
74-75 ;  of  slave,  168. 


Delivery.     See  Traditio. 

Dementia,  606.  • 

DemoDStratio— of  formula,  987,  989,  993, 
996  (variance),  1057  (proof  of  facts) 
of  object  of  legacy,  924,  falsa,  923. 

Denunciatio — to  free  womain  cohabiting 
with»slave,  170  ;  litis,  972. 

Dcportatio,  218, 192, 1061, 1062, 1065-71. 

Depositio-  et  obsignatio  (formid  tender), 
637. 

Depositum,  479-82,  527,  seq. ;  miserabile, 
1074' ;  no  set-off  in  action  on,  1017  ; 
theft  under  contract  of,  239. 

Derelictio,  257-8. 

Desertion*  to  the  enemy,  10C5,  1066.      " 

Detention  842. 

Determinatio,  in  legacy,  924. 

Detestatio  sacrorum,  766. 

Deversorium,  444  (hypothec). 

Dietatorship,  the,  25. 

Dictio*dotis,.466,  804. 

Dies,  587r  etc. : — in  diem  addictio,  590  ; 
dies  cedit,  dies  venit~in  contract,  587, 
inlegacy,  930-32,  896  ;  certus,  incertus, 
5S7,  933  ;  comitiales,  52  ;  comperen- 
dinus,  1007 ;  endotercisi  (or  intercisi), 
52;  faoti,  nefasti,  10,  24,  52,  1044; 
juridici,  or  judiciarii,  52. 

Diffarreatio,  227. 

Digest,  the,  90-91,  123,  139  ;  Digestum 
Novum,  101 ;  Yetus,  101.  Beferences 
1k>,  passim, 

Dignitas^  loss  of,  involves  no  capitis 
minutio,  215. 

Diligentiai     See  references  under  Culpa, 

Dipondfus,  229. 

Directarii,  149,  1070. 

Diriment  impediments  to  marriage,  683. 

Disease,  contagious,  wills  of  persons  suf- 
fering from,  772-3. 

Disherison,  774-9,  783-4  ;  explanation  of 
vule,  774-5  ;  giH>unds  for,  783-4  ;  modes 
— nominatim,  774,  inter  ceeteros,  774  ; 
BO  disherison  by  codicilli,  827  ;  who,  if 
not  mndo  heirs,  must  be  expressly  dis- 
inherited,. 775-9. 

Disjunctim  (flsequests),  915. 

Disfiensator,  165,  229. 

Disseisin,  250-5 k 

Distractio — bonorum,  1039  ;  pignorum, 
437. 

Divinadio,  iii  criminal  proceedings,  58. 

Divorce— Divortium,  689-94  ;  form,  690 
freedom  of,  601^679,  690-91  ;  grounds, 
691-3  ;  by  mutual  consent  (bona  gratia), 
689-90,.  by  ono  party  alone,  690-93,  by 
paterfamilias  of  wife,.  689  ;  legislation 
regarding,  691-3 ;  pvovision  for  children, 
693-4  ;  restraints  en,  690-94.  See  also 
Repudium. 

Documents — admission  and  exclusion  of, 
in  evidence,  1054-5  ;  production  of, 
1059  ;  proof  of  authenticity  of,  1059. 

Dolus,  593-8,  171,  236,  289,  241,  249-50, 
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Bolns  {eoniinued). 

1040-42,  1071.     See  references  ander 
Contract,  Culpa. 

Dominium,  231  seq.,  223,  309.  See 
Ownership. 

Dominus— emphyteuseos,  428-8  ;  invitos 
(furtum),  234-5 ;  proprietatifl  nnda, 
384  note,  386,  397;  xei  gestae,  661 
seq.     See  Ownership. 

Domus— instructa,  907  ;  cnm  infitm- 
mento,  9ij7  ;  domu<)  quseque  mea  ibi 
erunt  quum  moilar,  908. 

Dona  deorum,  752. 

Donatio— mortis  causa,  91'5-17,  :115,  321, 
751,  898,  916-I7  t^'ompared  with 
legacy) ;  ante  vel  propter  nuptia^, 
308-9,  442,  682,  692-3  (how  affected 
by  divorce),  782  (legitim) ;  inter  vivos, 
318.  How  far  adopted  in  English 
law,  113,  115.  Donationia  pactum, 
550. 

Dos  (dowry),  295-8O83  679  ;  adventitia, 
297,  305-6;  dnti.)  (giving  of),  804; 
definition,  295  ;  gift  of  (with  marriage 
to  a  freeman),  involving  liberty,  177  ; 
dictio  (promise  of),  304,  466  ;  exactin, 
683  ;  father  having  means  piust  give 
to  daughter,  677-8  ;  husband's  rights 
to  corpus  of,  297-300,  to  income  and 
produce  of,  SCO,  expenditure  upon  pro- 
perty included  in,  301-2  ;  husliand's 
power  of  alienation,  299-300,  his  duties 
as  to,  302-4 ;  liypofhec  over,  444  ; 
legacy  of,  911-12;  legitim,  782 ; 
pactum  de  constituenda  dote,  550; 
prsedium  dotale,  299;  priority,  442; 
profectitia,  receptitia,  297,  305-6  ;  re- 
covery and  restoration,  304-8,  691,  574 
(sureties  for)  ;  remedira,  307-8  ;  re- 
tentio,  307  ;  tacit  resettlement  of,  304  ; 
Rufu8*s  work  on,  205  ;  promised  by 
woman,  573  ;  woman  must  have  tutor 
in  settling,  728.  la  BractoQ  And 
Fleta,  115. 

Dotale  praedium,  299* 

Ducenarii,  45. 

Duplicatio,  992. 

Dupondii,  80. 

Duties  and  Eights :    the  t).'u(!s  of   the 
classification  in  this  work,  132  ;  divi- 
sions   of«   133 ;    negative,   JL33,    134  ;  ; 
positive,  133. 

Duumviri,  25,  56. 

Ebrioscs,  691. 

Ecloga  Legum,  91 ;  ad  Prodhiron  muista, 
96. 

Edict—of  sediles,  84-35,  249,  331,  535;  ; 
Carbonianum,  886  ;  of  Emperor,  76  ; 
magistratuura,  12,  34,  60,  75,  76,  119, 
120  ;  peremptorium,  1008  ;  perpetuum, 
84,  35,  67,  756,  83,  123:  Prctor's, 
34  seq.,  and  passim  (see  below) ;  pro- 
vinciale,  35 ;  in  i<em,  134  note  ;  Theo- 


Edict  {cmiUnuedi, 

dorid,  89  ;  tralatiiium,  35  ;  vriMBQiB, 
85. 

Edict  of  Praetor,  34  seq. :  actio  noxslii, 
184  ;  actio  Publieiana,  263-4 ;  adjoin- 
ing  proprietors,  253 ;  adjouramenti, 
^85^;  agency,  623,  614-15,  617; 
Bonorum  poesessio  (q.v.) ;  commo- 
datum,  475-6  ;  convicium,  147 ;  cor- 
rupting slaves,  16  4  ;  damnum  injuria, 
243  seq.,  830 ;  de  glande  legenda,  254, 
833  ;  desnspensis,  153-4  ;  depneit,  479  ; 
equitfkble  contract^  527  seq. ;  filios- 
taniilias  (injuria  to),  195-6-;  fonnul», 
980  seq.;  heir,  875-7,  8S6 ;  heir  snd 
legatee,  917,  952  ;  injuria,  146-156, 
:164'6  (sUives),  195-6  (children);  in- 
terdicts, 997  seq.  ;  intestote  rocces- 
sion,  840-^3,  866-9  (freedmen) ;  lex 
Aquilia  (extension  (rf),  146,  244;  libel, 
148;  manumission  (privs^),  172-3: 
negotioram  ge^^tio,  661  ;  pacta,  546-9  ; 
pater  fiduciariua  (fraud  -by),  213  ; 
pauperies,  248 ;  pecunia  oonstitats, 
-666-8  ;  penalty  for  injuria,  164-5 ; 
possession  (q.v.);  prescription,  259: 
slander,  148  ;  slaves  —  corrtiptinp, 
164,  injuria  to,  164-6,  minaway,  163. 
.theft  by,  240;  summons,  969-71; 
ttsucapio,  long  pa^session  equivalenf, 
289,  rescission  of,  271  ^  .vi  bona  rapts, 
241,  332  ;  wills,  768-9. 

EdicUiles,  80. 

Editio  actionis,  983. 

Education,  legal,  05,  79-80. 

Efifractoi*es,  1070. 

E(fus^  153-4,  155,  552. 

Ejectment,  'forcible,  from  lands,  250, 
1070-71. 

Electio— In  le^ev,  '926  ;  in  altematiTe 
stipulation,  579-80. 

Emancipatio,  212-1 4  '.  ancient  form  (based 
on  triple  sale),  212-13;  nnder  Ui« 
Anasta  ian  rescript,  213  ;  JustiniaQ*8 
alterationfl,  214  ;  voluntary  00  both 
aides,  212. 

Emaneip'tted  brothers   or   sist»s— 

intestate  succession,  S58. 
X^mancipatetl  child — child  andparent, 
676-8,   130:    diHheri>^on  of,  77S; 
intestate    snecessitm     of,    849-51 
^fathers),  855-7  (mothers). 

Embesxlemcnt,  of  pnl^lie  |nx)perly,  45, 
67,  1071,1(62,  1067. 

Km^erorj  the,  71,  76  ;  hk  eonncil,  71. 

Eraphyttusii*,  426-9,  383  ;  alienation, 427, 
429  ;  creation,  428  ;  definition,  oripn, 
and  nature,  426^  forfeiture,  4!^8 ; 
ri^ta  of  emphyteuta^  427 ;  b«  Md 
enjoyment  {utentii  fruemdi),  compsred 
with  right  of  fruetuaruu,  427 ;  is  J>« 
in  law  owner?  425  ;  comp.nn?d  witb 
ownerslnp,  383;  remedies,  4i9;  te^ 
minatioD,  428. 
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Emplojer  and  workman,  512-1 3. 

Emptiu  bonorum,  994-5,  1038,  1042. 

£mptio-venditio.     See  Sale. 

Emptor  familis,  7C7-8,  769,  803-4. 

Enchiridium,  100. 

Epanagoge  Legis,.  95 ;  Aootai.  96b 

Epigraromata,  148. 

Epiacopalis  audientia,  74i 

Epistulse,  imperial,  76. 

Epitome  Legum,  96  >  ad  Frochiron  ma- 
tata,  96. 

Equitable  contractB,  458,471-90,  627-34 
(hiittory). 

Equites,  the,  9,  44!. 

Eremodicio,  in,  1008. 

Ereptithimp  legatum,  91Sw 

Ergastula,  abolished,  158. 

Erro,  50U 

Error — faAnar  cansn,  270 ;  in  itfettemeiit 
of  claim,.  101 8  ;  in  contract — incorpore 
(essential),  581-2,  in  substantia  or  ma- 
teria (non-essential),  582-4  >  of  fact,  of 
law,  in  quasi-eontract^  660,  affecting 
bona  fides  in  usucapio,  268  ;  in  legacy, 
923-6  (iki  oorpore)  ;  marriage  under 
(as  to  status  of  one  of  the  parties),  199- 
200  ;  recovery  of  money  paid  in,  657- 
661,  894,  923. 

Escheat,  laws  of,,  789^    See  Caducik 

Eunuchs — cannot  adopt,  211. 

Eviction— in  hire,  608  ;  in  sale,  493,  495- 
498,  502,  817. 

Evidence,  1049-60  ^  admission  and  ex^ 
elusion  of,  1051-3,  1054-'6'^  circum- 
stantial, direct,  1050-51 ;  defined,  1050; 
object  ef,  1049-51 ;  rule  of  (what  is, 
and  is  not,,  a),  1051 ;  sufficiency  of, 
lOSd"?  ;  who  cannot  give,  1055-&  See 
Testimony,  WitBessdsi 

Exceptio,  40,  133  note,  989-92,.  1015-17  ; 
nature,  objects,  and  form  of,  990  ;  not 
used  in  Legls  actio,  1015  ;  in  extraor- 
dinary procedure,  1016^17  r  when  fail- 
ure to  «se  is  fatal,  991  ;  defendant 
must  prove  the  facts  alleged  in,  1057. 

Exceptio  eogaitoria,  991  ;  cohairens 
person»,133 ;  cohttrens  reirl33  ;  dila- 
toria,  991, 1017, 1027  (procurator);  doli, 
470,  594,  598,  630,  633,  642,  700,  846, 
847, 891,916, 925,990  ;  in  factum  com- 
posita,  594 ;  jusjurandi,  1016 ;  litis 
dividiNB,  991,  996  ;  metus-  causa,  594; 
nisi  bonis  ceeserity  576  }  nou  numerataa 
peounis,  470-71  ;  pacti  conventi,  576, 
589,630,  642,  913,  914,  990,991  ;  per- 
emptoiia,  990-91, 1017  ;  perpetua,  660, 
1017  ;  procuratorise,  1027  ;  rei.  ali  3nn 
a  fisco  emptsB,  272  ;  fe»  in  judicium  de- 
ductae,  1015  •  rei  judicatse.  1  )15, 1016  ; 
rei  residuflB,  9^1  ;  temporalis,  1017. 
Exoeptores,  293. 

Exchange  (permutstio),  541,  491. 
Excusationes — curatofum,  734 ;  tutorom, 
718-21  725-6. 


Execution  of  Judgments,  1029-44;  against 
the  person,  18  (XII.  Tables),  1034-36, 
1033  ;  against  property,  1042-44,  1033  ; 
by  sale  of  debtor's  universal  succession, 
(bankruptcy),  1036-42. 

Exemplum  (copy),  1054. 

Exemptions  from  serving  as  curator,  734  ; 
as  tutor,  718-21,  725-6. 

Exeroitor,  &17-I8r 

Exercitus,  19*. 

Exheredatio  (disherison  J,  774-9,  783-4. 

Exiliumv  1065, 1067,,  10G9,.  1071,  1072. 

Existimatio,  less  of^  1038-40,  1043. 

Expenditure — ^beneficial,  necessary,  oma- 
mentaL    dee  Impensse. 

Expensilatio,  466-71,  525-7,  537  ;  no  con- 
dition attacliable,  589  >  novatio,  629  ; 
release,  641.' 

Experiientia  Romania  96. 

Expilata  hereditas,  1072.^ 

Expressa  nooent,  non  expressa  non  nocent, 
941. 

Kxpromissio,  468-9,  631-2,  565,  626,  630. 

Extortion-  by  proviiacial  governois,  67, 
1063. 

Extrajudicial  Eemedies  for  dcbt„  1044.  • 

ExtAnea  persona  (outsider),  324., 

Extraneus  heres,  834,  871-2,  876-81, 

Extraordin arise  cognitiones,  1013  ;  extra- 
ordinaria  crimina^  74-75 ;  judiuia^  1012, 
1029,.  1039. 

Faoebb,  453  ;  non  facere,  453. 

Fact,  questions  of,.  1049;  relevant  and 
irrelevant,  1052,  1053. 

Jalcidi'i — l«x  (see  Lex  Falcidia)  '^  quarta, 
750-2,760,819,820,882-3. 

Falsum,  57,  1^062. 

Familia — ^the  family,  5  ;  early  Bmfts  and 
conditions  of,-  203-4  ;  early  quasi-part- 
nership  of  father  and  children  in 
the  property  of,  774-5  ;  uoder  XII. 
Tables,  259.  Fainilise  emptor,  767-8, 
769,  803-4.^  Families  ercisLundae  judi- 
cium (or  actio).     See  Judicium. 

Farm.     See  Fundus. 

Farm  stock,  rights  of  usufructuary  in, 
899. 

Farmer,  898,  447,  507  seq. 

Fees  (advocates'),  513,  1018,  1028. 

Fenus.  Seo  Interest.r  Fenus  nauUcnm, 
474. 

Ferifle — imperiales^  repentinse,  solenmes, 
52, 

Fetials,10r 

Fiction,  40,  203,  342,  741-2,  843,  1037. 
,  Fideicommiflsum — introduction  of,  809-1 1 , 
824 ;  definition,  812 ;  in  classification 
ef  Gains,  126  ;  as-  affecting  position  of 
heres^  812>22 ;  fideicommissarius,  813  ; 
duties  of  hersB  to  fideicommissarius, 
813-16  ;  duties  of  fideicommissarius  to 
heres,  816-17  ;  duties  of  fideicommfs* 
sarins  to  creditora  and  legatees — ^legis- 
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Fideioommissnm  (continued), 
IftUve  chsuges,  817-22;  as  enlarging 
the  power  of  substitution,  822-4  ;  power 
of  appointment,  823  ;  a  trust  upon  a 
trust,  823  ;  as  removing  testamentary 
incapacity,  824-6  ;  of  freedom,  176-7, 
186  (remedies) ;  instruments  creating 
(will,  letter  or  spoken  words,  or  nod, 
cudicilu),  826-30 ;  mora,  894 ;  form, 
894-6  ;  modality,  896  ;  restrictions  as 
to  object  of  bequest,  896,  as  to  persons 
capable  of  being  legatees,  896-6,  as  to 
causa»  896 ;  release,  896 ;  remedies, 
896.     See  Codicilli,  Legacy. 

Fidejussio,  fidejussor — definition,  666-6  ; 
distinction  from  pactum  de  cimstituto, 
567-8  ;  extinction,  576  ;  form,  570  ; 
prsescriptio  in  action  against  fidejussor, 
993  ;  restrictions,  571  seq.  In  case  of 
co-sureties,  577*9 ;  in  case  of  tutores, 
716. 

Fi<lepromi?sio — definition,  665  ;  extinc- 
tion, 676 ;  form,  670 ;  restrictions, 
571  seq.     In  case  of  co-sureties,  577. 

Fi<Iucia,  fiduoise  contractus,  43X-7i  628 
seq.,  850-51  (emancipation). 

Fiduciarius  (-aria) — coemptio,  731,  795  ; 
pater,  213,  712;  tutela*  tutor,  712-13 
(impuberum),  730-31  (mnlierum). 

Filiafamilias,  194  ;  disherison  of,  776-7, 
779  ;  dowry  of,  S50  (hotchpot).  See 
Child,  Filiufifamilias. 

FiUusfamilian,  194,  189-93;  agents  in 
contract,  610  sen.,  in  conveyance,  323, 
in  possession,  3M,  356-7  ;  restrictions 
on  his  power  to  borroWi  473-4  ;  inca- 
pacity to  Cv')ntract,  605-6 ;  anciently 
suable  for  delicts  197  ;  disherison  of, 
776-7,  779 ;  injuria  to,  194.5 ;  Ubour 
of,  189 ;  loans  to,  473-4 ;  peculium, 
292-5,  605-6  ;  peculinm  castrense,  605' 
606,  797,  803  ;  property  of,  189  ;  sur^ 
rendered  in  mancipio,  196-7;  testament! 
factio,  794  seq.  ;  (K>nld  not  be  tutor, 
717.     See  Potestas, 

Finance  Ministers,  provincial,  79, 

Fines,  1065,  1069,  1071-2, 

Fire-raising,  wilful,  1071, 

Fiscus — caduca,  758  ;  claimed  inheritance 
in  aitsence  of  heirs  ab  intestato,  806  ; 
claimed  trosts  left  to  aliens,  824 ;  forj" 
fciture  of  inheritance  to,  882-3  ;  hypor 
thee  of,  443 ;  prescri[ition  of  actions 
competent  to,  649  ;  priority  of,  442  ; 
property  of,  not  susceptible  of  usu- 
capio,  272  ;  successor  of  man  whose 
memory  is  ctmdemned,  835. 

Fishing — in  harbours,  rivers,  sea,  310. 

Flamen— Dialis,  220,  223,  225,  227; 
Martialis,  225  ;  Quirinalis,  225, 

Fleta,  Roman  law  in.  111. 

Florentine  I'andectse,  101. 

Klumen,  313  ;  distinguished  from  rivus 
(stream),  313  ;  perenne,  torrens,  813. 


Fluminis  reoipiendi  Tel  turn 
jus,  417. 

Food,  raising  price  of,  1068, 10^. 

Fora,  32. 

Force.    See  Vis. 

Forcqlosnre  of  mortgage,  437- S. 

Forfeiture— of  emphytenais,  428  ;  of  in- 
heritance to  Fiscus,  882-3  ;  ci  freed- 
man's  independence  for  ingrmtitiide, 
170,  of  son's,  212  ;  of  patria  potcstas, 
220  ;  of  master*8  property  in  a  alavc, 
183. 

Forgery,  57,  1062  ;  of  chirograph,  1071. 

Formal  contracts,  458,  459-71,  525-7 
(history). 

Formalism  of  Roman  law,  23-24,  3S, 
825. 

Formulae— system  of,  980-1011,  88,  65. 
974  :  transition  from  Legis  actionesto. 
980  83  ;  transition  from,  to  Jodicia 
Extraordinaria,  1012-13;  in  an  acu<v 
983-97  ;  proceedings  to  obtain,  9>.{ ; 
parU  of,  987-9  ;  technicalities  abol- 
ished, 69,  1013. 

Formula  arbitraria,  99S-9  ;  in  fac- 
tum conoepta,  40,  936-7,  981 ;  in 
jus  concepto,  40,  986,  987-9  ;  peti- 
toria,  368, 983  ;  praejudicialis,  V>r. 
Formula  juris  abolished,  69,  1013. 

Forum,  51. 

Fossa,  313. 

Foster-child,  181. 

Fraud — ^in  alienation,  1040-42  ;  np^ 
creditors,  in  manmnissiun,  178-9  ;  sale 
of  freeman,  171  ;  removing  landmarks, 
239  ;  theft,  233  seq.     See  Dolna. 

Fraudationis  causa  latitare,  970. 

Freedman,  33,  128,  130,  138,  140, 170, 
171  ;  ingratitude  of,  to  patron,  bov 
punished,  170 ;  falsely  lepresentiBg 
himself  as  freebora,  1071.  Se«  labo^ 
tini. 

Freedom.  See  Libertas. 

Freeman,  127,  128,  171  ;  as  agent,  b 
contract,  617-21 ;  iUegal  detention  <i 
186  ;  fraudulent  sale  of,  171  ;  knov- 
ingly  treated  as  slare,  147,  149,  15S. 

Fru^tuaria  stipolatio,  1002. 

Fructuariiun  judicium,  1002. 

FniotuariuF,  398  (see  Ususfractos);  mi^t 
bring  causa  libendis,  184. 

Frudtus,  335,  399-401  ;  439,  444  (mort- 
gage) ;  901-3  (legacy)  ;  dvilea,  S35 : 
consumnti,  percept!,  336  ;  faiUng  <m 
anothsr^s  land,  254  ;  liciUtio,  lOi/2-S ; 
pereeptio,  398 ;  separation  3d8. 

Fuga  lata,  1065. 

Fugitivns,  500,  599. 

Fundus— ndotalis,  299  ;  emphytentkazim, 
426  ;  instmctus,  907*8 ;  cnm  inftn- 
roento,  906-7  ;  legacy  of,  906-7 ;  wiiA 
everything  on  the  premises,  908. 

Furandi  affectus,  236. 

Furiosi — cum  of,  782-5  ;  incapacity  ift- 
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Furiosi  (continued), 

herent,  130;  incapable  of  committing 
injuria,  163,  of  contracting,  606,  of 
being  tutores,  717;  marriage  of  children 
of,  681 ,  testamenti  factio,  794,  797, 803. 

Furniture,  907-9,  953. 

Furor,  606. 

Furtiva— condictio,  287,  825,  829,  552  ; 
res,  325. 

Furtum — abetting,  240  ;  actions  for,  325- 
30;  nozal  action  for,  184;  who  (not 
being  owner)  could  bring  action  for, 
237-9  ;  who  could  not  bring  action  for, 
239  ;  aggravated,  327  ;  might  be  com- 
promised (under  XII.  Tables),  18  ;  con- 
ceptum,  21,  ^28,  1019  ;  definition  and 
derivation,  233  ;  definition  adopted  by 
Bracton,  116  ;  elements  of,  233-7  ; 
of  immoveables  (could  there  be  ?),  233  ; 
compared  with  injuria,  235  ;  manifes- 
turn,  326,  1019-20  (costs),  169,  1073- 
75  (action,  penalty) ;  of  moveables, 
233  ;  nee  manifestum,  326,  1019-20 
(costs),  21,  1073  (penalty)  ;  nocturnal, 
21  ;  oblatum,  21,  328,  i020 ;  penalty 
for,  21, 169,  326-7, 1073  ;  of  possession, 
236-7 — from  creditor,  236,  by  owner 
from  bona  fidt  possessor,  237,  case  of 
mala  fide  possessnr,  237,  under  contract 
of  deposit,  236,  under  contract  of  loan, 
236  ;  criminal  punishment  of,  1070 ; 
of  use  (usus),  285-6. 

Gaius — 77,  84-85  ;  classification  of  Insti- 
tutes of,  124-132,  139  ;  defects  of,  as  a 
text-book,  139. 

Gens,  6,  838-9. 

Gentiles,  6,  19,  838-9 ;  intestate  suoces- 
sion  of,  837-40,  848. 

Genus  and  si)ecies,  580. 

Gift — to  concubines  or  natural  children, 
821-2  ;  between  husband  and  wife,  319  ; 
confirmatioQ  of  invalid,  320-21.  See 
Donatio. 

Glans,  254,  333,  335,  398. 

Gloss,  the  Great,  100. 

(Glossators,  the,  99-100. 

Governors,  provincial,  44,  67,  72,  687, 
695,  882,  887,  896,  1063,  1067.  See 
Praeses  provincise. 

Graeco-Roman  Law,  93. 

Grandfathers  and  grandchildren — intes- 
tate succession  of,  854-5. 

Gttterbock,  Prof.  Dr.,  on  Bracton's  obli- 
gations to  the  Homan  law,  108-116. 

Habkrb  licrrc,  49& 

Habitatio,  411. 

Handwriting,  in  evidence,  1055, 1059. 

Harbours,  rights  in,  310. 

Hasta,  symbol  of  Quiritary  ownership, 

49,  259. 
Hearsay,  generally  excluded,  1055. 
Heir  (Aeret),  744  seq.  ;  definitivn,  744-5, 


Heir  {contxnufd), 
813 ;  extraneus,  834,  871-2,  876,-7,-8, 
879-81  ;  fideicomraissarius,  813  seq.  ; 
Hindoo,  745-6  ;  indignus.  882-3  ;  joint, 
757-63  ;  necessarius,  875, 1 79  ;  sine  re, 
776,  845-6  ;  775,-6,-8,-9,  799,  805,  808. 
833-5  (succession  of),  839,  882  ;  suus 
et  necessarius,  876,  879-81 ;  possessors 
pro  kerede,  885. 

Appointment  (ifMf f7u^/o),  786-8  ;  cap- 
tatoriae  institutiones  or  scripturse, 
947 ;  pro  herede  gerendo,  877, 879- 
881  ;  substitution,  788-94.     Semd 
heres  temper  hereto   882.     Duties 
— prior  to  Justinian,    747-54,  to 
creditors,  747-9,  to  legatees,  749- 
754  ; — after  introduction  of  inven- 
tories, 754-7,  to  creditors,  755-6, 
to  legatees,  756-7  ;  converted  into 
mere  executor,    755.     Incapacity 
of    {Ustamcnti  factio),    798-802. 
Bights,  747.     Descent  of  obliga- 
tions   to,   650  ;   responsibility   of 
heirs  of  curator?,  735,  of  tutors, 
724-5.     See  Inheritance,  Bonorum 
Possessio,  Fideicommissa. 
Hereditas — in  classification  of  Gaius,  126  ; 
damnosa,  743  ;  fideicommis-sai  ia,  809- 
830  ;  jacens,  802,  898-9  ;  legitiiua,  880. 
Hereditatis  aditio,  875-81  ;  delatio, 
876  ;  expilatse  crimen,  1072  ;  peti- 
tio,  806, 884, 886,  possessoria,  843  ; 
partis  petitio,  886.    See   Inherit- 
ance, Heir. 
Heretics — dotes,  donationcs,  to  children, 
309,  681  ;  slaves  of  (freed  on  accept- 
ance of  Christianity),  1^3;  succession, 
864;    testimony  of  (excluded),  1056; 
wills  of,  797 ;  not  witnesses  to  wills,  803, 
Hexabiblos,  of  Harmenopulos,  97. 
Highways,  311-13. 

Hindoo  law — adoption,  205  note  ;  inherit- 
ance, 745-6  ;  Narada,  122. 
Hire  (locatio  conductio),  505-16  :  defini- 
tion, 505  ;  diS'tolution  of  contract,  513- 
514;  no  historical  connexion  with  stipu- 
lation, 535  ;  differs  from  sale,  506,  from 
snperficies,  507  ;  payment  (merces  certa), 
505,  509;  remedies,  514;  rights  and 
duties,  507-13  ;  theft  under  contract  of, 
238. 

Hire  of  Services  {operai-vm) :  506-7, 
511-13;  distinction  of  services, 
511  ;  confusion  of  the  Roman 
jurists,  511  ;  workman  and  em- 
ployer, 512-13;  responsibility  of 
workman,  512-13. 
Ilire  of  Things:  506-7,508-11  ;  evic- 
tion, 508,  509  ;  faults — warranty, 
509  ;  fixtures,  removal  of,  509 ; 
remission  of  rent,  508,  509 ;  re- 
pairs, 508,  509  ;  responsihility  for 
thing  hired,  508,  510 ;  subletting, 
508. 
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Homicide,  10G9.  | 

Honorarium,  482,  49d,  513,  1013,  1028.      ] 

Horrearii,  513. 

Horreum,  444  (hypothec). 

Hotchpot,  783,  850,  858. 

Houae— SUT-S-  (see  Domus);  forcible 
entry  to  a  man's,  149  ;  legacy  of,  905-8  ; 
right*  of  ubufruotuary  in,  400,  of  u«i- 
ary,  410. 

Housebreakers,  lOZO.^ 

Household,  the,  5,     See  Familiai 

Humanistti,  the,  102. 

Hurt,  when  an  injuria,  150-2. 

Husband  and  wife,  &78-96,  130  ;  gifte  be- 
tween, 319-20  ;  intestate  succession  of, 
863.     See  Mavriage. 

Hypotheca.    See  Pij.Tiua  and  Hypotheca. 

lONOMINIA,  875. 

Iterance  of  fact  and  of  law,  6C0*. 

lUata,  444. 

Illegitimate  chiUren,  677-. 

Illustres  viri,  156. 

Imaginaria— solutio,.  639,  641;  venditio, 

492. 

Immixtio,  876-7^879-81. 

Immoral  consideration,  468. 

Immoveables,  249  seq.  :  conterminous 
(rights  of  owners  of),.  253-5;  depriva- 
tion of  owner  of  simple  possession  of, 
249-51  ;  offences  against  ownership  of, 
1070-71  ;  rights  to,  249  seq.,  to  enjoy- 
ment and  use  of,. 251  seq.;  no  robbery 
of,  250  ;  no  theft  of,  249. 

Impedimenta  to  marriage,  682-8. 

Impensse— necessariae  and  utiles,  278, 301, 
302,  307r  336-7r  338  (joint-owners), 
440  (mortgAge)  ;  \oluptari«  (orna- 
mental), 802,.  478  (commodatum),  431 
(depu6itum)r  488  (mandutum),  508 
(sale),  904  (legacy). 

Imperium,  7,  8,  14,  41. 

Impetratio  actionis,  1013'. 

ImposeibUity — of  ccmditions,  in  contract, 
691-2,  in  legacy^  936-8,  in  bequest  of 
liberty,  176, 937  ;  of  performance  (when 
equivalent  to  actual  performance), 
637-8  ;  of  promises,  598-600.  Impos- 
sibilium  nulla  obligatio  est,  599. 

Imprisonment,  1065,  1069;.  for  debt» 
1035-6,  1043. 

Improvements^  compensation  for,  277-81 
(accessio),  301  (dos),  837,  440  (pignus). 

Impubores, 696  seq.;  inhereot  incapacity, 
130  ;    incapacity,  to  contract,  607,  to 
marry,  68^ ;.  no  t^tamenti/actia,  797-9,. 
■      803. 

In  bonis  habere,  263-5,  612,  674,  713. 

In  diem  addictio,  590-91. 

In  judicio,  proceedings,  23,- 117. 

In  jure,  proceedings,  23, 116, 973-80  (legia 
actio),  980-97  (formula) ;  cessio  (see 
Cessio  in  jure) ;  confessio,  1003  ;  in- 
tcnogatio,  1003 ;  jusjurandumi,  1005. 


In  jus  rocatio,  967-73. 

Insedificatio,  276. 

Incapacity,  legal,  129,  130. 

Incendium,  standing  commisKirKi  on,  57. 

Incerta  persona— who  is,  7»9,  922 ;  fiub 
certa  demoustratione  (id  est,  ex  c^rtis 
personis),  922  ;  cannot  be  heir,  793-9  ; 
«nbom  child  waw,  799  ;  corpt»ration,  or 
municipality  was,  799  ;  legacy  left  to, 
92 i-3f  tradition  tu^84;  trust  left  to.523. 

Incerti  condictio.     See  Condictiow 

Incertus  dies,  587,  933. 

Incest,  1068. 

Incorporeal  things^  287.- 

Indeutuises,  469.^ 

Indisx,  1054. 

Indian  Penal  Code,.1053L 

Indictio,  403. 

Indigni,  882-3. 

Inductiones,  805. 

Indutise  quinquennsles,  1040. 

Infamia,  481-2  note;  of  bankrupt,  103S-40, 
1043,  1061  ;  of  ramoved  curator,  735 ; 
from  def>08itum,  482 ;  of  hein.  782 ; 
fnim  committing  or  instigating  injuria^ 
155  ;.  from  mandatum,  490  ;  of  patron. 
667 ;  of  partner,  1021 ;.  of  remored 
tutor,  727. 

Infantia,  701.  Infantie  psoximl,  153, 
607,  701. 

lufantickle,  190-91. 

Infortiaium,  101. 

Ingenui,  667,  718. 

Ingratitude,  forfeiture  of  independent^ 
for — ^by  child,.  212,  by  freed  uian,  l7<^ 
668. 

InheriUnce,739-887,19  (XII.  Tables);  de- 
finition,.739,>744-5;  elacsificatioD„  126-7, 
138, 140  ;  chief  form  of  uniTevsaLsooeeB- 
sion,  740  ;  influence  of  Boman  oa  En- 
glish law  of,  114  ;  comparison  of  Hindoo 
law  of,  745-6  ;  in  jure  cessio-of^  881-2; 
division  of,  761-2;  heir— rights  and 
duties  of,  745-63,  joint-heins,  757-63 ; 
legacy  of,  914-15  ;  offences  aa  to,  1072 ; 
bona  fide  possessor,  8P-5-6,.  mtUd  fdt 
possessor,  885-6 ;  vemedies,  S83-7  ;  in- 
testate succession,  830-74,  praetosian 
innovations,  8  40- 63;  testamentary  aoc- 
cession,  7*6 4-830;  untransferable  and 
indivestible,  881-2 ;  vesting  of  (aditio 
heruditatis),  875-81.  See  Heir^  Here- 
ditas. 

Injuriv^O,  145-156, 166,  240:  compared 
with  fuitum,  235  ;.  Bracton  follows  tlie 
Institutes  as  to,  116;  definition,  145; 
meanings,  150  ;  forms,  146-50  ;.  a^Qgra- 
vated  (atiiMr),  155, 1069  ;  mrcnmstawws 
rendering'  infliction  of  pain  or  hart  an, 
150-52 ;  to  slaves,  164-6  ;  who  could 
not  commit,  153;  who  could  net  sue  for, 
153;  who  could  not  suffer,!  53  ;  vicarious 
responsibility  fur,  153-4;  reioedies, 
154-6, 1073-4 ;  criminal  prosecution  for, 
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Injnria  (eoniinufd), 

156,  1009 ;  condemnation  carried  in- 
famy,  155 ;    heirs  of    wrongtloer    not 
liable,  155-6  ;  prescription  in  action  for, 
156 ;    indulgence  to  ofiBcials  of  rank 
sued  for,  156,  1069. 
Innkeeper's  responsibility  (fnrtnm),  241. 
Innominate  real  contracts,  54* t  8e<|. 
Inofficiosum  testanientum,  780-^2,  765. 
Inqnilinus,  162-3,  444,  507  seq.;  castro- 

rum,  720. 
Inquiry.     See  Inquisitio,  Causa  (cognita). 
Inquisitio,   by   Praetor— before    appoint- 
ment of  curator,  734,  of  tutor,  709-10, 
706. 
Inscriptio,  in  criminal  proceedings,  59. 
Insinuatio,  178,  809. 
Institor,  618-20. 

Institutes— of  Gains,  84-85,  124-32  (clas- 
sification), 139  (defects,  as  text-book); 
of  Justinian,  91-92,  124-82  (classifica- 
tion), 139  (defects,  as  text-book). 
Institutio  heredum,  786-8;  captatoria,947. 
Instructus    (-a) — domus,    9U7  ;    fundus 

907,  908. 
Instrumentum — domestica,  1055 ;  dotalia, 
937  ;  of  farm,  and  house,  335-6,  906-7  ; 
nuptialia,  834. 
Insularius,  404,  619. 
Insult — to  the  dead,  147  ;  In  pictures, 

148  ;  in  public,  147.    See  Injuria. 
Intellectus,  701. 
Intentio  —  of    formula,    988,    98  9^    996 

(variance). 
Intention— in  delivery  (traditio),  288-4  ; 
in   injuria,  146,  148,  150-51  ;  in   pos- 
session, 341-57  (see  Animus) ;  in  tneft 
(furtum),  234-5. 
Intercessio — of  tribune,  14  note,  27,  665, 

1045  ;  by  woman,  673-4,  631. 
Inter Jictio  aqua  et  igni,  216,  187,  694, 

795, 1061,  1065. 
Interdictum,  40,  41,  135,  137«  982,  1018  ; 
nature  of,  and  comparison  with  actions, 
098-1001  ;    possessory,    342-74  ;    pro- 
cedure in,  997-1003. 

Interdictum — de  aqua  eottidiana  et 
sestiva,  424  ;  de  arboribuc  cieden- 
dis,  333,  409  ;  de  dandestina 
poasessione,  351  ;  d«  eloacis, 
425 ;  de  fonte,  426  ;  de  glande 
legenda,  254«  333,  997  ;  de 
inspiciendo  ventre,  222  ;  de  it- 
inere  actuque  private,  887,  888 
note,  403,  424,  997,  utile,  388 
note ;  de  liberis  exhibendis  et 
ducendis,  221,  997  note  ;  de  libero 
homine  exhibendo,  186,  997  note  ; 
de  migrando,  514;  de  mortuo 
inferendo,  317  ;  de  precario,  381, 
412  ;  de  rebus  sacris,  997  note ; 
de  ripa  munienda,  314  ;  de  rivia 
reficiendis,  424  ;  de  superfieie,  430, 
997  note  :  de  vi  cottidiana,  332  ; 


Interdictum  (eontinued). 

de  vi  et  vi  armata,  250,  332,  409, 
997  note  ;  duplex,  359,  373  ;  for 
emphyteusis,  429 ;  exhibitorium, 
859  ;  fraud atoriiim,  1042  ;  ne  quid 
in  flumine  publico  fiat  quo  allter 
aqua  fluat  srtque  uti  priore  sestate 
iluxit,  314  ;  ne  quid  in  flumine 
publico  ripavo  ejus  fiat  quo  pejus 
«avigetur,  314  ;  ae  quid  in  loco 
publico  vfl  itinere  fiat,  312,  utile, 
310  ;  ne  quid  in  loco  sacro  fiat, 
818  ;  posses^ovims,  H>38  (G.  4, 
145)  ;  possea^ionis  adipiscendae, 
418,  642,  recuperanda,  250-51, 
retinends,  357-8 ;  prehibitorium, 
359,  998  ;  qua^i-Salvianum,  448, 
997  note  ;  qu(»d  legatorum,  385, 
952  ;  quod  vi  aut  clam,  252, 
532-8,  341,  312,  ^57  seq.,  409, 
514,  997  note  ;  quorum  bonorum, 
842-5  ;  886-7,  997  note ;  for  re- 
-pairsi,  424-5  ;  restitutorium,  359  ; 
Salvianura,  448«  997  note,  1000, 
utile,  448  ;  sectorium,  1036  ; 
secundarium,  1002-3 ;  for  servi- 
tudes, 423-5,  997  note;  simplex, 
859,  373;  unde  vi,  250-1,  342, 
«57  seq.,  116;  ut  in  flumine 
publico  navigare  liceat,  313  ;  uti 
posiiidetis,  357-9,  11«,  253,  333, 
362,  365  seq.  (history),  997  note, 
1001  ;  utrubi,  357-9,  366  seq. 
(history),  997  note,  1001. 
Uti  pottideth  and  f/trubi — conjec- 
tural date  ot  introduction,  374 
note ;  their  purpose,  later  and 
original,  365-6-;  possilile  origin  of 
Uti  possidetit  in  the  necessities  of 
private  holders  of  the  ftger  pub- 
iicus,  367  seq.;  Views  of  Niebuhr 
and  .Siivigny,  367  ;  possible  also 
that  interdicts  were  first  introduced 
to  protect  the  proprietary  interesta 
of  peregrini,  367-9  ;  first  hypo- 
thesis accounts  for  Uti  postideUSf 
'the  other  accounts  for  both  Uti 
potsidetit  and  Utrubif  370-1  ; 
ownership  extended  to  peregrini 
througfh  possession,  371 ',  parallel 
in  case  of  Inheritance,  371  ;  cor- 
foboration  of  conclusions  reached, 
from  peculiarities  of  interdict  pro- 
cedure, 372  seq.;  profound  differ- 
ence between  Uti  peitidetU  and 
Utrubi  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
rest  of  the  interdicts  on  the  other 
—  as  Unde  rt,  372,  and  Quod  vi  aut 
efarHj  373  ;  correspondence  of  this 
difference  with  a  difference  in  Pro- 
cedure, 373-4.  Is  the  hypothesia 
of  the  origin  of  possessory  inter- 
dicts in  the  necessity  of  establishing 
m  wider  basis  of  ownership,  oon- 
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Interdictum  {continued). 

■latent    with    the    characteristic 
rules  of  the  \&w  of   Puuession? 
876  seq. ;  title  no  defence,  875  ; 
Animus  domini,  875-88  (see  under 
Possession). 
Interest,   652-3,   21 ;    oompoand   {tuura 
v^uranim),  653,  1032  ;  usune  legitiinie, 
652,    724;    pupillares,    728-i ;    fenus 
semiunciarium,    rniciariunir    652 ;    on 
pecunia  trajectitia,  475,  658  ;  on  pur- 
chase money  unpaid,  508  ;   on  trusts, 
894  ;  when  stopped  by  tender  of  prin- 
cipal, 687. 
Interitus  rei,  effect  (»f— in  eniphyteusis, 
428  ;   in  legacy,   903,.  951  ;  in  mort- 
gage, 447  ;  in  discharge  of  obltgatinur 
637-8  ;     in    servitude — personal,    408, 
pnedial,  423. 
Interpretation  —  of    wills    and    legacies, 

953-64. 
Interrogatio   in    jure — in   criminal    pro- 
ceedings, 59 ;  interrogatories,  1003-5 ; 
actio  interrogatoria,  1004-5. 
Intestabilis,  21,  148,  432  note,  803. 
Intestate  suecesMion,  830-74  :  intestatos, 
833 ;  to  freeborn  persons,  830-66  ;  to 
freedmen,    866-74 ;     in    Gaius,    126 ; 
names    and    degrees    of   relationship, 
830-32 
'  Under  XII.  Tables,  833.40--of  sui 
heredes,  833-5,  of  agnati,  835-7,  of 
gentiles,  837-40  ;  Preetorian  Edict 
( Bonorum  Poesesaio,  q.v,),.  840-6:5, 
defects  of  XII.  Tables,  848  ;  Jus- 
tinian's final  reforms,  863-5.     Ex- 
chequer as  heir,  8t)J-6. 
Intimidation,  [.9 13-5. 
Inundatio,  276. 
Invecta,  444. 
Inventory,  751,  754-7. 
Invito  domino,  234-5  (furturo). 
Irrelevance.     See  Kelevauce. 
Isaurian  Law,  the,  94. 
Islands,  formed  in  rivers,  275-6;  in  sea, 

256. 
Iter,  415,  419,  424.     See  Interdictum. 
Iteratio,  674. 

Jactu,  lex  Khodia  de,  514-16. 

Jettison,  514-16. 

Jews — dos  and  donatio  to  children,  309  ; 
marriage,  687  ;  slaves  of,  183 ;  testi- 
mony, 1056. 

Joint-creditors,  Joint-debtors,  551  seq. 

Joint-heirs,  757-63,  553 :  how  consti- 
tuted, 761-3 ;  rights  and  duties  as 
between  themselves,  757-9 ;  rights  to 
res  hereditaria!,  757,  jut  accretcendif 
767-9,  custody  of  title-deeds,  759; 
duties  to  creditors,  759-60  ;  to  legatees, 
760  ;  rules  determining  their  respective 
shares,  761-3,  956. 

Joint  legacy,  893-4,  915. 


Joint  legal  transactions,  550-55. 

Joint  obligations,  551  seq. 

Joint  ownership,  337-40,  519,  553 ;  how 
created,  339;  how  dissolved,  339-40; 
rights  and  duties,  338-9  ;  remedy, 
840  ;  slave  held  in,  612-13. 

Joint  tutors,  554,  706-8. 

Judex,  44-47,  18,  22,  23,  52;  judioem 
addicere,  47  ;  corruption  of,  1066  ; 
domesticus,  190  ;  judicem  ferre,  47 ; 
judgment  of,  1008-11;  liability  of, 
1006-7  ;  pedaneus,  73 ;  procedure  be- 
fore, 1008-11— under  legis  actio,  1007, 
under  formula,  1007-10 ;  quaestiuni«, 
58  ;  tutelaris,  70. 

Judgment)  1008-11 ;  execution  of,  1029-44; 
grounds  of  nullity,  1011,  1009;  for 
property  (enforcement  of),  1033. 

Judgment  debts— proceed ingn  to  enforce, 
1033-44,  to  terminate,  1029-33.  Debtor, 
made  slave  (XII.  Tables),  18,  169. 

JudicaUres,  60,  119. 

Jiidicatum  selvi  stipulatio,  1026,  983, 
1024. 

Judices  —  Decemviri,  15,  26,  49-50  ; 
pedanei,  73-74. 

Judicial — officers,  34-51,  70-73  ;  pmceed- 
ings  (places  and  times  of),  51-53. 

Judicio,  in,  22,  23,  etc.  (see  Judicium). 

Judicis  postulatio,  978,  975.  37,  48-49. 

Judiciunt  (faculty  of  judgment),  701. 

Judicium  (trial,  proceedings  before  a 
judex),  22,  23, 48  note,  52, 974, 1006-11; 
absolutoria,  1009  ;  capitalia,  1061  ; 
Cascellianum,  10><2  ;  communi  divi- 
dundo,  337,  339-40,  524  ;  contrarium, 
1020-21  ;  Dei,  690;  extraordinaria,  23, 
68,  1012-29, 1039  ;  familis  erciacunde, 
19,  259-60,  757,  883,  891,  892,  its 
influer.ce  on  English  law,  114  ;  fruc- 
tuarinm,  1002  ;  iiuperio  cx>ntinentia, 
42,  1010;  legitima,  42,  1010,  1015; 
ordinaria  (see  Formula),  1039  ;  publics, 
74-75,  1061;  secutorium,  1002;  spon- 
sionum,  1003.  See  Actia  In  jadicil^ 
23,  117,  974,  1006-11.  Judicioniffl 
ordo  (see  Formula). 

Juliani  Novellarum  Epitome,  92. 

Jure,  proceedings  in,  23,  116,  97S-80 
(Legis  actio),  980-97  (Formula);  ceswo 
(see  Cessio  in  jure) ;  confessio,  1003 ; 
interrogatio,  1003;  j  lis juran<lum,  1005. 

Jureoonsulti  (see  Jurisconsults). 

Juri  aiieno  subjectus,  193. 

Juridici  conventos,  44. 

Juris— alieni,  sui,  193-4, 117, 128  ;  aocior, 
55,  76  ;  pnssessio,  392  ;  praeoepta,  116  ; 
studiosus,  55,  79  ;  vinculum,  453. 

Jurisconsults,  the,  53-55,  60,  76-79. 

Jurisdictio— of  praetor,  41  ;  provindsl 
judicial  district,  44. 

Jurisperiti,  Jurisprudentea     See 
consults. 

Jurisprudential  116  ;  media»  859. 
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Jurists— Dutch,  104  ;  French,  102-8  ; 
German,  104-6  ;  Greek,  93,  96-97. 

Jus— its  meaniugB,  116-17  ;  place  in  order 
of  development  of  juridical  ideas  among 
the  RomauB,  125  ;  abstinendi,  876-81  ; 
actionum,  124,  131-2 ;  adcrescendi, 
757-9,  776-7,  compared  with  substitu- 
tion, 789-90  ;  ledificandi,  418  ;  eedili- 
cium,  35, 43  ;  ^llanum,  54  ;  agnationis, 
685  ;  altius  non  tollendi,  altius  toUendi, 
418  ;  aqus  educendse,  416  ;  annulorum 
aureorum,  670  ;  arenas  fodiendse,  417  ; 
calcis  coquendse,  417  ;  civile,  24, 36-37, 
117-19 ;  civitatis,  30  ;  doacss  mittendse, 
419 ;  oognationis,  685  ;  commercii,  5, 
SO,  198,  599  ;  commune,  771  ;  eonubii, 
6,  22,  25,  30,  187,  197-9,  682 }  cretas 
eximendae,  417 }  deliberandi^  877 ; 
dicere,  971  ;  edicendf,  120;  Flavianum^ 
54  ;  fluminis  recipiendi,  n(in  reeipiendi, 
417  ;  gentium,  35-36,  117-19, 161, 171, 
187-8;  honorarimn,  24,  35-87,  118, 
120;  intercessioniri,  14  note,  27; 
itiniiris,  415^]apidia  eximendae,  417} 
Latii,  31,  38,  198;  liberorum,  731, 
856  ;  luminum,  418 ;  naturale,  35-36, 
117-19,  161,  171 }  navigandi,  415; 
ofTerendi,  442  ;  oneris  ferend!,  417  ; 
Papirianum,  1  ^  pascendi,  416 ;  per- 
sonarum,  or  de  peraoiiis,  124,  125-6, 
129 ;  possessionii},  392 ;  poetliminii, 
33,  215-17,  714,  795,  835,  activum, 
passivum,  216;  potestatis  (see  Fotestaa)'; 
prsedioniln  ruitticoruni,  414-17  seq., 
urbanorum,  414,  417'19  seq.  ;  prsB- 
torium,  35,  118;  privatum,  24,  117; 
projiciendi,  419  ;  protegendi,  419  ;  pro- 
vocationis,  13,  23,  26.  30;  publicum, 
24,  117  J  Quiritium,  118,  175-6,  229. 
261,  262-5,  323,  379,  612,  672,  674, 
699,  713.  889,  891  ;  in  re,  392 ;  de 
rebus,  124,  126 ;  publics  respondendi, 
76, 121  ;  sacrum,  21, 24, 117  ;  scriptum, 
nonscriptum,  119  ;  sources  of,  119-121  ; 
stillicidii  reeipiendi,  non  reeipiendi,  418; 
suffragii,  5,30  ;  tigni  immittendi,  417  ; 
tripertitum,  117  (Private  Law),  769 
( testament  um). 

See  Jure,  Juri,  Juris. 

Jusjurandum  in  jure,  1005.     See  Oath. 

Justa  causa — adquisitiunis,  336,  290 ; 
manumissionis,  l>80-81  ;  possessionia, 
290,  272  ;  traditioniff,  282,  287. 

Justae  nuptiae,  226,  678-96, 

Justinian,  69-70  ;  his  Institutes,  91,  92, 
classitication  of,  124,  defects  of,  as 
textbook,  139  ;  his  Law-^in  Gaul,  99, 
in  Italy,  98  ;  his  LegisUtion,  90^-93. 

Justinianani  Novi,  8U, 

Justitia,  116. 

Justus  titulus,  270,  283. 

Kidnapping,  147, 1063, 1069. 
King,  the,  8. 


I4ABE0,  77. 
Lacus,  313. 

Land — burdeni  on,  pud  by  emphyteuta, 
428,    by    usufructuary,    402-3 ;    con- 
troversies as  to  (trial  of  certain),  1013  ; 
injurious  acts  done  to,  253 ;  interfer- 
ence with  owner^s  use  of,  252  ;  legacy 
of,  905-7 ;  rights  of  usufructuary  in, 
399  ;  tax,  403,  901. 
Landlord  and  tenant,  278,  507  seq. 
Landmarks — removing,  249-50,  332. 
Land-tax,  403,  901. 
Lapidis  eximendae  jus,  417. 
Latioi  coloni,  218  (caput),  32. 
Latini  Juniani,  128,  173,  178,  198,  672-4, 
675-6 ;   origin  and  name,  871  ;   could 
not  marry  Roman  citizens,  688 ;   in- 
testate suceesaionto,  871-4 ;  testamenti 
factio,  795-8 ;  trusts,  824  ;  could  not 
be  tatores,  717  ;  abolition  of,  874. 
Latinitas,  31,  33,  672-6. 
Latitare  fraudationis  causa,  970. 
Latium — majus,  minus,  198. 
Laudemium,  429. 

Law — constitutional,  117  ;  criminal,  24, 
74-75,  1061-72;   ecclesiastical,  22-24, 
117  ;  private,  117  ;  public,  21,  24, 117  ; 
questions  of.  1049  ;  real  property.  20 ; 
Hacred,  22,  24,  117  ;  schools,  79-80. 
Law  of  Citations,  69,  79. 
Leading  questions,  1060. 
Legacy,    887-964  >  classification,   126-7, 
138-40;   at   firat  founded  on  will  of 
testator,  887-8  ;  subsequent  limitations, 
888,     See  Legatum  (next  page). 
Legatum  (under  Republic),  887-94  : 
lofms,    888-9,     897 ;     rights    of 
legatee   omder  each,  889-91  ;   re- 
striction as  to  object  of  bequest^ 
891-2 ;     release,     892-3 ;     joint- 
legacy,  893-4. 
FinBicoMMi88UU     (undcr    Empire), 

894-6. 
Fusion  of  Legatum  and  Fidei- 
commissum  (under  Justinian), 
897-952  :  definition,  897-8  ;  specific 
legacy,  898  seq.  Rules  common 
to  all  legacies,  898-904  ;  rights  of 
legatee.  898-904  ;  duties  of  legatee, 
904.  Rules  applying  to  particular 
legacies,  904-15  ;  legacy  of  slaves, 
905  ;  of  things — unqualified  owner- 
ship, 905-10,  qualified  ownership, 
910-12,  usufruct,  etc.,  612,  404; 
of  rights  in  pa'sonam,  912-14 ;  of 
hereditas,  914-15.  Co-legatees, 91 5. 
Donatio  mortis  causa,  915-17. 
Interpretation  of  legacies,  953-64 : 
expression  clear  and  sufficient,  but 
involving  illegality,  absurdity,  or 
injustice,  953-6  ;  expression  clear, 
but  incomplete,  956-7  ;  expression 
obscure  or  ambiguous,  957-64. 
Making  of  legacies,  917-52.    Simple 
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legacy,  917-29 :  how  made,  917-18 ; 
who  could  be  charged  with  pay- 
ment of,  918-20;  creating  words, 
920-1 ;  object  of  legacy  and  person 
of  legatee  must  be  certain,  921-8  ; 
error,  923-6  ;  demonntratio,  deter- 
minatio,  924  ;  causa,  925-6  ;  modus, 
926,  934  ;  cases  where  election  of 
heir  or  legatee  is  necessary  to  vest 
the  legacy  (legacy  —  o£  choice, 
oplioniSf  alternative,  m  general 
terms),  927-8  ;  when  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  legatee  or  testator 
died  first,  928-9. 
Modality  of  legracies,  ^29-41 :  place 
«f  performance,  929-30 ;  time  of 
performance,  -930  ;  postponed  and 
conditional,  930-41  ;  dien,  930-3, 
legatum  piirum,  902,  conditio, 
932-41;  Muciana  cautio,  939; 
power  of  appointment,  941. 
J^ettrictions  on  legacy,  941-9:  what 
may  not  be  bequeathed,  941-2  ; 
who  may  not  be  legatees,  042-4  ; 
as  to  unlawful  objects,  purposes, 
or  jconditions,  944-9 ;  lucrativa 
4»u8a,  944 ;  captatorise  instituiiones 
4)r  scripturse,  947  ;  restraints  on 
marriage,  947-8;  conditions  against 
morality,  948  ;  HeguU  Catoniana, 
94S-9. 
Jiemediety  952. 

Revocation    of     legacies,     '949-52 : 
adeuiptio,  949-50,  translafcio  le^- 
torum,     950-1,     events,     951-2. 
Divestitive  fact,  952. 
Legatariut  (legatee)^-dutieR  of  heir  to — 
before  Justinian,  749-54,  after  in- 
ventory made,  756-7  ;  lex  Falcidia, 
750-4 ;    duties  of    joint-heirs   to, 
7GD  ;  duties  of  fideicommissarius 
to,  817-22.     Indignua,  915 ;  par- 
tisrius,  620,  915.    See  Legacy. 
Legati  Caesaris,  or  Augueti,  72. 
Legatum^  classification,  126-7,  138-40; 
compare  donatio  mortis  causa,  916-17  ; 
ademptum,  949-50  ;   of  aliment,  909  ; 
alternative,  928  ;  of  animals,  905  ;  of 
annuity,   912-13;    of  books,   909;   of 
ohirographa,  913  ;   of  clothes  (vestis) 
910  ;  conditional,  930-41  ;  conjunctive, 
disjunctive,   915 ;    of    sum  duo  to  a 
creditor,  914  ;  of  release  of  a  debt  to  a 
debtor,    913-14 ;    per    damnationem, 
889-93,  894-97,  1019  (costs),  1073  ;  of 
dowry,   911-12;   ereptitium,   915;    of 
firewood  (lignum),  910 ;   of  furniture 
(supellez),  908-9  ;  left  in  general  terms, 
928 ;  of  gold  and  silver,  910  ;  of  in- 
heritance, 914-15  ;  of  jewellexy  (oma- 
menta),   910 ;  sub  jurisjurandi  condi- 
tione,  947  ;  of  lands  or  houses,  905-8  ; 
of  building  material   (materia),   910 ; 


Legatum  {etmltnued). 

optionis,   927  ;  of    peculimn,   91011 ; 
poenee  nomine,  944  ;  per  pneception^m, 
889-94,897  ;  of  provisions  (jienas),  J"'', 
purum,  917,  932  ;    of  securities,  911 : 
of  silver  vessels  (vasa),  910;   sineiiili 
modo,  889-93, 894,  897  ;  of  *ilave»,  i*<jj ; 
specific,  898  seq.  ;   translatum,  9.'»0-j1  ; 
unconditional   (puniin),   917.  93- :  of 
Aisufmet,  912,  404  ;  per  vindicaiion^m, 
888-93,  897  ;  «f  wheat,  wine,  oil,  9jj  ; 
of  women's  toilette  (raundos  muiiebriaj, 
910  ;  of  wood,  910. 
Leges — cadacarisB,  789  ;   censorial,  1044 ; 
Comelise,  57  ;  judicianse,  44  ;  Ju'ia  ct 
Papia,  66,  67,  68,  81,  482  note,  677,  H?l, 
688,  691,  731  ;  757-8,  790  (jns  sccre*- 
cendi) ;  798  (incapacity  of  heirs) ;  ^"7. 
824-5     (coelibes,     orbi)  ;      665     (b^u 
vacantia)  ;  867  (intestate  saoeesuon  d 
freedmen) ;  893,  89S-9  (joint  ie^r)  ; 
JulisB.  39,  64,  81,  975,  981;  lidois, 
25,    27.   34,    62;    Publilise,    26,   6J: 
regiflp,  1  ;  republican,  61-65  ;  tribanics, 
26  ;  under  empire,  81-82  ;  Valeric.  1  >. 
23,  26.  61 ;  Valeris-Horatis,  16, 25  :^t;. 
61. 
Legis   actiones :    23,    36-38,   41-42,  52. 
973-80  ;  characteristics,  979-80  ;  forms 
975;   Gains  on.   974-5,   848;  defects 
and  dis«se,  848,  975,  979-80,  1022  (do 
Agents-) ;  allowed  no  second  action  «& 
same  matter,  1014-15,  and  no  exeq^ 
1015. 
LegitimaiMrtio,  780-86.  827. 
XiCgitimatio,  201-3  ;  per  subeequens  mtt- 
rimonium,  201-2,  114,  6^4;  per  obl»- 
tionem    curiae,   202 ;    per    rescriptam 
principis,  203  ;  by  testament  confirmed 
by  Emperor,  203. 
Legitimum    judicium,    4^    646,    1010, 

1015. 
Lender.     See  Loan. 
Leonina  Societas,  516. 
Lex,  60,  75,119,120. 

Lex — ^Acilia  (repetnndfe),  45,  46,  57, 
58,  59,   63 ;  Acilia  Galpumia,  57 
(note  2),  64  ;  iEbuUa,  39,  49,  6^ 
975,981 ;  iGlia  Sentia,  66,  81, 17^ 
187,  198,  189,  200,  230,  667,669, 
672-3,  675,   699,   824,  834,  874; 
iErailia,  28,61  ;  Anastv^isDa*  213, 
858  ;    Aonalis,    or    VUlia,    62  ; 
Antonia,   51   (note    2),  64;   Ap- 
^uleia    (agraria),    63;    Appokis 
(majesta8),57(note3).63;  ApakiA 
(sureties),  61,  577-9 ;  AquiliA.  SO, 
62,  146,  150,  152,  2425.  247, 350- 
331,  835,  339,  S42,  373,  564,  611. 
1003,     1010,     1073-74-ictio  in 
factum,    244,    utilis,    244,   247; 
Asinia  Antistia,  81 ;  Atemia  Tv- 
peia,  61 ;  Atilia,  62,  81,  714, 730; 
Atinia  (res  furtive),  62,  272-3 ; 
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Atinia  (tribtmes),  63  ;  Anrelia,  45, 

46,  59,  64. 
Bsbia,  62. 
Caecilia,  .64 ;   Cselift,  68  ;  Calpumia 

(condictio),  37,  62.   464,   979-80; 

(repetunrlae),  57,  58,  63  ;  Canuleia^ 

6,  25,  61  ;  Cassia  (agraria).  61  ; 
Cassia  (ballot^,  59,  63  ;  Cassia  ' 
(senatotship),  63 ;  Cicerei^  62, 
tPonjpeia?)  577,  579;  Cincia,  62, 
819  ;  Claudia,  82,  729-30  ;  Clodi^, 
29,  64  ;  Culonis  Julia  Genetivo^ 
«.  Ursonensis,  64 ;  commissoria, 
434, 438,  590  ;  Cornelia  decaptivi^, 
64,  de  falsis,  or  testikinentaria,  64, 
216,  79.5,  810-11,1062, 1066,1070, 
1072,  d^  injuriis,  148,  149,  155, 
156,  de  majestaie,  .5.7  (note  31, 
de  peculatu,  57,  de  sicariis  et 
veneficis,  57,  64,  218, 1061-2, 1066, 
1068-9,  1071,  de  sponsoribus,  64, 
672,  de  VI,  57  (note  5),  de  XX 
Queestoribus^  64,  on  prsetor*8  edic^ 
85,  64,  repetandarun^  57  (note  J), 

64,  sumptuary,  64 ;  Cornelia 
Baebia,  57  (note  2),  62 ;  Cornelia 
Fulvia,  57  (note  2),  63 ;  Creperia, 

65,  982  ;  curiata  de  imperiq,  8,  76, 
211,  Vespasiani,  82. 

Dei,  88 ;  Didia,  63 ;  Puilia,  61  ; 
duodecim  tabularum  (see  Twelve 
Tables). 

Fabia,  57  (note  2),  43 ;  FaOjia  or 
Favia  (de  plagiariis)^  147^  1063, 
1069-70  ;  Falcidia,  64,  750-54,  760, 
815;  Fannia  (banishment]!,  63; 
Fannia  (sumptuary),  62  ;  Fla- 
minia,  62 ;  Flavia,  64  ;  Fufia 
Caninia,  66,  81,  182,  230,  750, 
922  ;  Furia  (de  sponsu).  63,  576-8, 
1031 ;  Furia  (testamentaria),  62, 
750-51,  1031. 

Gabima,  63  ;  Genncla,  6'Z,  653  ; 
Gondobada,  89. 

Hortensia,  25,  26,  60,  62,  120 ;  Hoi- 
tiUa,  979. 

Icilia  (Aventine),  61  ;  Icilia  (tri> 
bones),  61 ;  imperfecta,  7^0. 

Julia,  agraria,  64,  caducaria,  81, 
de  adulteriis,  81,  178,  299,  307.. 
595,  1061,  1067,  1069,  1071,  de 
ambitu,  57  (note  2),  81,  1063,  de 
annona,  64,  1063,  1067,  de  bon- 
orum  cessinne,  81,  de  civitate,  26, 
82,  63,  198,  de  fenore,  64,  de 
xnajestate,  57  (note  8),  1061,  1065- 

7,  de  maritandis  ordinibus,  66,  67. 
68,  81,  670,  730,  de  peculatu,  57 
(note  4),  1062,  1067,  1071,  de 
prsdio  dotali,  299,  de  residuis, 
1063,  1067,  de  vi,  67  (notes  6,  7), 
64,  261,  1062,  1066-7,  1069-71, 
de  vioesima  hereditatum,  81,  judi- 


I/ex  (eontmued). 

ciaria,  45,  04,  81,  272,  274,  1010, 
1039-40,  municipalis,  64,  repet- 
undarum,  57,  64,  1063,  1067, 
sumptuary,  64,  81.  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppaea,  66,  67,  68,  81,  432 
note,  677,  681.  688,  691,  731  ;  {jus 
accrepcendi)  757-8,  790  ;  (incapa- 
city of  hein)  798  ;  (coelibes,  orbi) 
807,  824-5  ;  (bona  vacantia)  865  ; 
(intestate  succession  of  freed  men) 
,867  ;  (joint  legacy)  893,  898,  899. 
Julia  etTitia,  81,  714,  7a0  ;  Julia 
Papiria,  61,  65  ;  Junia  (de  pere- 
grinis),  63  ;  Junia  (repetundarum), 
^7,  63;  Junia  NorLana,  67,  81, 
172,  173,  187,  667,  672-3,  675, 
713,  824,  871,  873-4. 

'Latina,  188  ;  Licinia  (ambitus),  57 
(note  2),  64  ;  Licinia  (plebeian 
•consuls),  62  ;  Liciuia  (sumptuary), 
63  ;  Licinia  M.uci)^  63  ;  Livia,  45, 
46,  .63  ;  LuUtia,  57  (note  5),  64. 

Msnia,  13  (notel),  62  ;  Malacitana, 
82 ;  Mamilia  Koscia,  etc.,  82 ; 
Manila,  .62 ;  Marcia  (agrarian), 
63  ;  Marcia  (usury )^  62,  1031  ; 
Maria,  57  (note  2),  63 ;  Minicia, 
65, 187. 

"NerviB  agraria,  82. 

.Ogulnia,  25,  62  ;  Ottinta  (or  Ovinia), 
1010  ;  Oppin^  62  ;  Orchia,  62. 

Papia  (banishment),  64  ;  Papia,  or 
Papia  et  Poppsa  {aefi  Julia  et 
papia  poppsa.  above)  ;  Papiria 
(Acerrani),  62 ;  Papiria  (ballot), 
is  ;  Papiria  (ue  sacramunds),  62  ; 
pqrfecta,  750,  minus  quam  per- 
fecta,  .760;  Petronia,  .82,  158; 
Pinaria,  61,  1007  ;  Plaetoria,  62, 
<608,734  ;  Plautia,  57  (note  5),  63, 
272,  274  ;  Plautia  Papiria^  26,  32, 
45,46,63,198;  P(Btelia,33, 57  (note 
2),  62, 538, 1035.;  Ponipeia  ambitus, 
46,  57  (note  2),  64,  civitaa,  33,  63, 
judiciaria,  45,  parricide,  57  (note 
6),  1062,  sureties,  577,  579  I?  Cice- 
reia],  tribunes,  .64,  vis,  46,  57 
.(notes,  5,  7),  64;  Portia,  148; 
Publilia  (de  sponsu),  61.  570,  676, 
1031  — (patrum  auctorilas),  7,  13 
(note  I),  26,  28,  62— (tribunes), 
14,  61. 

4)uinctia,  64. 

Eegia,  8,  76  ;  Bemmia,  64,  1066  ; 
Khodia  de  jactu,  514-16  ;  Romana 
Burgundionum,  89  ;  Komana  Visi- 
gothorum,  89  ;  Rutiria,  64. 

Salpensa^  82 ;  Scribonia,  64,  289, 
419.  Sempronia  (agraria),  63 ; 
(caput),  63  ;  (de  fenore),  62  ;  (judi- 
ciaria),  44,  66,  63  ;  (provincite  con- 
Bulares),  63.  Servilia,  of  Caepio, 
46,  63,  of  Glaucia,  46,  67,  69,  63  ; 
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Silia  (condictio),  37,  62,  463,  979- 
980 — (de  poDderibus),  62  ;  Sulpicia, 
26,  63. 
TbeodoBiana,  89  ;  Thoria,  63 ;  Tre- 
bonU,  61 ;    TulliA»   57   (note  2), 
64. 
Valeria  (b.o.  300),   62  ;    Vallia,  65, 
1031  ;  Varia,  57  (note  3) ;  Vecti- 
buUci  (?),  174 ;  VeUea,  81,  778  ; 
vicesimaria     (Julia),    81  ;    Yillia, 
or  Annalis,  62  ;  Visellia,  81,  674, 
1071 ;  Voconia,  62,  750-51,  811, 
858. 
Zenoniana,  427. 
Libel,  20,  148-9,  10C9-70. 
Libellus — appellatorius,    1047  ;     convMr- 

tionis,  972,  1073  ;  repudii,  690. 
Liber — Authentlcarum,  92  ;  legum,  89. 
liiberalis  causa,  184-6. 
Liberatio — legata,  913  ;  pezi,  641 ;  ffom 

obligation,  633. 
Liberi.  See  Child,  filiusfamilias.  Adop' 
tivi,  203,  etc.  ;  naturalea— (1)  bom  to 
08  (not  adopted),  203,  (2)  of  concubin- 
age, 201  ;  sui  ac  legitimi,  201. 
Libertas — defined,  157  ;  bequest  of— con- 
ditional and  unconditional,  176-7,  to 
incerta  perauna,  92*2-3  ;  cap  of  (pileus), 
177  ;  deprivation  of,  1065  ;  dirceta  (or 
juBta)  and  fideicommissaria  compared, 
175-6  ;  modes  of  obtaining  (see  Mnna* 
mission) ;  given  through  master 'it  for- 
feiture, 1S3  ;  pcenae  nomine,  945,  a» 
reward,  183  ;  pergonal,  147,  1069  (of- 
fences against)  ;  prescription,  usucapio,^ 
185-6,  407,  428,  malicious  questioning 
of  one's,  185;  special  remedies  for 
libertas  tideicommisdaria,  186  ;  suit  for 
(liberalis  causa,  adsertor  libertatis), 
184-5. 
Libertinus — Libcrtus.  Patron  and  freed- 
man,  6G6-76,  687,  adsignatio,  870-71  ; 
libertinus  defined,  667 ;  libertus  or- 
cinus,  176,  1S3 ;  duties  of  libertus, 
667-70,  services  to  patron,  668-70  ;  re- 
lation how  created,  670  ;  how  dissolved, 
670-1 ;  remedies,  671-2.  Latermar' 
riage,  687  ;  intestate  succession  to* 
freedmtn  (Roman  citizens),  866-71  ; 
difficulty  of  arranging  ia  tribes,  33 ; 
tutela,  711-12, 715  (must  apply  for  tutor 
to  children  of  patron),  718,  720,  721 
(as  tutor  to  patron's  children),  727. 
See  Latini  Juniani,  Dedititiir  Cea- 
tenarii,  869. 
Libripens,  536,  537,  641,  767,  769,  803, 
Licitatio  fructus,  1002-3. 
Lignum,  legacy  of,  910. 
Limitation  of  time — for  prosecuting  mit, 

1010.     See  Prescription. 
Lis  crescens,  650,  1U20,  1074-5. 
Lb  et  vindicis,  976-7,  982-3.    See  Litis. 
Litem  suam  facere,  988,  1006. 


Litigation — restraintB  on  recklesa,  1020; 
vexatious,  150. 

Litis — aestimatio,  336  ;  ampliatio,  1007 ; 
contestatio^in  Formulary  procedttre, 
984-5,  992,  1005,  1007,  1009,  in  extra- 
ordinary procedure,  1014-16,  1028,  in 
extinction  of  obligations,  633,  650,  in 
joint  obligations,  560, 562,  in  novatioii, 
631  ;  denuntiatio,  972 ;  pactum  de 
quota,  601. 

Littera — Bononiessia,  or  Vulgasa,  101  ; 
Piiana,  101 ;  littera  dimissuriB^  1048. 

Liturte,  805. 

Livery-stable  kaepei'*  responaibilitj  (far- 
turn),  241, 

Loan,  466-71,  454  ;  eommenaal,  or  mari- 
time, #74-5 ;  gratuitoua  (coinmodatnm), 
475-9  ;  mutuum,  472-4. 

Locatio  oonductio.    See  Hire; 

Locator — operanun,  51 1  seq.;  opens,  511 
seq^ 

Longa  mann  delivery,  282,  348. 

Love  potions,  147,  1069. 

Lucid  interval,  606. 

Luerativa — causa,  914:,  944  ;  poncMBo 
usucapio,  270  ;  usureceptio,  436. 

Lumen,  lumina,  418. 

Lunatics,  681,  732  seq^ 

Lustrum,  28^ 

Lyt«,  80, 

Makniana,  419*, 

Magic,  1068. 

Magi^ter — bonoruor  venden Jorum,  1038- 
9  ;  census,  773  ;  navis,  241,.  617-1 S. 

MagisUratua  —  from  whom  Skjtpeal  lies, 
1044-6  ;  created  by  Constantine,  74  ; 
domesticus,  190  ;  under  fiaspire — new, 
71,  Republican,  70  ;  pruvincidi,  44,  72, 
74  ;  Republican,  11-12,  27  acq. 

Maine,  Sir  H.  S.  —on  condictio^  37.  62, 
979-80  ;  on  Narada,  122-3 ;  on  patria 
petestas,- 189 ;  on  pignori^t  eapio,  1044  ; 
on  sacramentum,  37,  977  ;  on  deriva- 
tive theory  of  the  stipulation,  536  aeq. 

Majeatas,  57,  note  3,  1061,  1065-7. 

Mala  fide  posse^or,  237,  247 -S,  268-9, 
277,  279,  336,  341-2,  398,  8S5-6. 

Malefici,  1068. 

Maleficium,  241 ;  actio  (obligatio)  ex 
maleficio,  131,.  quasi  ex  nialeficio,  241, 
1073. 

MancipaUo,  20,  229,.  210,  212,  260-2, 263- 
4-5  ;  in  tiducis  contractus^  434  5,  433  : 
in  legacy  ^per  damnationem,  or  iaw>n«^i 
modo,  890,  892 ;  ertsatcd  rural  servi- 
tudes, 419  ;  in  testameniura,  767-S ;  in 
vsufruct,  404  ;  of  wife,  224„  228^ 

Maiicipium  (slave),  160,  228.> 

Mancipium  (fictitious  legal  atatns),  227- 
230;  20, 153, 192 ;  1084-6  :  elasmficatiai. 
126-7-8, 130, 135, 140  ;  derivation,  223. 

Mandata,  imperial,  76. 

Mandatum,     482-90:     definition,     482: 
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Mftndfttnm  {eonitnued^, 

formed   in  five  Wftyt,   483-5 ;  no  let 
form  of  words  neceacary,  469  ;  history 
of,  533  seq. ;  remedies,  489-90  ;  renon- 
dation,   revocation,   489 ;    rights  and 
duties,  485-9. 
As    contract  of   suretyship — distin- 
guished from  fidejuBsio,  566,  from 
pactum  de  oonstituto,  567  ;  how 
constituted,     570 ;     how     extin- 
guished, 575  ;  remedies,  576.     Co- 
sureties, 577  seq. 
Manilian  stipulations,  498. 
Manuals,  of  Byxantine  Emperors,  94-96. 
Manumiitsion,  171-183, 223  :  Board  (Con- 
silium) of,  180 ;   definition,  171  ;   his- 
tory, 1723 ;   modes,  172-8,  229  (pvo- 
oess)— formal  or  public  ( justa,  legitima, 
pubUca,  Bolemnis),  173-7,  informal,  177- 

178,  distinctions  between  formal  and  in- 
formal, 173  ;  in  fraud  of  creditors,  178- 

179,  177  ;  legal  grounds  of,  180-81 ;  by 
mssters  under  20,  180-81 ;  of  slaves 
under  SO,  181-2  ;  restraints  on,  178-83. 
Inter  amicos,  177,  180 ;  censu,  174-5  ; 
per  epbtolam,  177  ;  testaitiento,  175-7, 
180, 182  ;  per  vindiotam,  173-4, 180-8U 

Manus,  222-7,  5,  153,  171,  678  seq.  :  de- 
finition, 222-3 ;  claasificatioD,  126-7-8, 
130,  135,  140 ;  how  acquired,  224-7  ; 
incapacitates  from  contracting,  605, 
610  ;  relation  of  dos  to,  205-7  ;  release, 
227,  296  ;  remedies,  227. 

Manus— injectio,  17,  18,  1030-31.  974-5  ; 
militaris,  335, 1033  ;  manuum  coosertiu, 
976. 

Markets,  offences  as  to,  1067« 

Marriage,  224-6,  678-96  :  definition,  678, 
680 ;  as  contract,  682  ;  two  principal 
e£fects — husbamrs  powers  over  wife, 
679,  and  over  children,  679  ;  freedom 
of  divorce,  679 ;  whose  consent  neces> 
sary,  680-1  ;  delivery  of  wife  to  husband, 
681-2;  impediments  to,  682-8;  who 
cannot  maiTy,  683  ;  who  caar  marry, 
but  cannot  intermaiTy,  683  ;  modes — 
by  coemptio  in  manum,  224-5,  by  con- 
furreatio,  225,  by  usus,  225,  M*Lennan 
on,  226 ;  under  mistake  as  to  statits 
of  one  of  the  parties,  19D-200  ;  dissolu- 
tion of,  688-94. 

Master  of  ship— agency,  617-18  ;  liability 
(vicarious),  241. 

Materfamilias,  194,  222r 

Materia,  legacy  of,  910. 

Matema  bona,  293-294,  444,  853. 

Matrimonium,  678-96  ;  liberum,  601, 679 ; 
legitimatio  per  subsequeosk  694. 

Matrona,  194,  222. 

Measures,  offences  as  to,  1067. 

Mediastinus,  165. 

Memory,  a  man^s,  condemned,  1061. 

Mensores,  1013. 

Mente  captus  (lunatic) — cura  of,  732  seq.; 


Mente  captus  {continued). 
incapiuzity  to  contract,  606 ;  marriage 
of  child  of,  681. 

Meroes,  505,  509. 

Merchandise,  shipped,  loans  on,  474-5. 

Merger — in  mortgage,  447  ;  of  obligation, 
629-30,  649  ;  terminates  praedial  servi- 
tude, 422,  usufruct,  407.  See  Confusio, 
Consolidatio. 

Merx  peculiaris,  604. 

Metallum,  in  opus  metalli,  170.  See 
Mines. 

Metus,  593-5. 

Militia,  442,  674. 

Minerals,  rights  of  usufructuary  in,  392. 

Mines,  the  (as  punishment),  170,  1061-5- 
7-8-9,  1070-71. 

Minors- contracts  of,  608  ;  cura  of,  732-5; 
relief  from  error  of  law,  660  ;  could  nc*t 
be  tu tores,  717  ;  could  rescind  a  title 
acquired  by  usucapio,  271. 

Minus  petitio,  995-7,  1018. 

MiHsio  in  posse^Kionem,  133  note,  1037. 

Mistake,  199-200,268,270,581-4,  657-61, 
894,  923-6,  1018.     See  Error. 

Modalitv  :  in  contract — conditions,  586- 
592,  place,  584-5,  time,  585-6  ;  in  legacy 
— conditional  and  putttpotivd,  030-41, 
place,  929-30,  time,  930;  in  trui^ts, 
895. 

Modestinus,  78. 

Modus,  in  legacy,  026-7,  934. 

Money  paid  by  mistake,  657-61,  894. 

Moneylenders.     See  Argentarii. 

MontanistsB,  1056. 

Mora,  494,  637,  653-4,  891,  903. 

Morals,  offences  against,  1067. 

Morbus,  500. 

Mores  (diutumi),  60^  119,  791,  1006; 
431  note. 

Mortjfage,  430-48, 127  :  history  of,  430-4  ; 
three  stages— jScfu^to,  431-4,  piynua, 
432-4,  hypothecaf  433-4 — successive,  but 
overlapping,  484.  See  Fiducice  con- 
t}HirtuSt  Piijnui  and  Uypothtva. 

Mosalcarum  et  Ilomanai'um  Legum  Col- 
latio,  88. 

Mother  and  child — intestate  succession 
of,  855-7. 

Moveables,  232  ;  acquisition  of,  255  seq. ; 
alienation,  conveyance  of,  258  seq.  ; 
dereliction  of ,  257  ;  mortgage,  480  seq.; 
offences  against  ownernhip  of,  232-49, 
1070-71  ;  possef'sion,  341  seq. 

Muciana  cautlo,  939. 

Muliercularius,  691. 

Mundus  muliebris,  legacy  of,  910. 

Municipia,  32. 

Murder,  1069,  1062. 

Mutatio  rei,  effect  of — in  legacy,  951  ;  in 
mortgage,  447  ;  in  personal  servitude, 
408  ;  in  pnedial  servitude,  423. 

Mutuuw,  47il-5,  527  seq.,  537. 
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Narada  (treatise  on  Hindoo  law),  order 
of  topics  iM,  122. 

Naturalis  (-ftle) — ^eequitas,  43,  6^,  119, 
216  ;  /creditor,  debitor  (see  Naturalis 
obligatio);  jus,  35-36, 117-19. 161, 171  ; 
liber,  201  (of  concubinage),  203  (bom 
to  us  ;  not  adopted)  ;  obligatio,  454, 
353,  445,  602,  607,  658,  1018 ;  pater, 
209. 

Naufraglum,  328  (theft). 

Navicularli,  666. 

Navigandi  jus  (on  anoiher^s  lalce),  415. 

Necessarii,  969  ;  consilium  of,  6, 224,735. 

Necessitas,  453^  455. 

Negligence — contributory,  246-7  ;  reme- 
dies for,  146, 1 54.  See  Diligence,  Culpa, 
Besponsiliility. 

Negotionim  gestio,  661-6 :  how  e<»iRti* 
tuted,  663-6  ;  duties  of  gestor,  662-3, 
responsibility  for  acts,  663,  for  onJis- 
sions,  662  ;  duties  of  principal,  663-4  ; 
gestor  could  not  sue  thief,  239  ;  reme- 
dies, 666. 

Nexum.  459,  53,  525-8,  530,  534,  1035. 

Nexus,  260,  1035  ;  Jiexi  liberatio,  641. 

Niebuhr,  50,  84,  106. 

Nomen,  Nomina  (debts) — arcaria,  467  ; 
nominum  cessio,  626-8  ;  liquida,  443, 
1018  ;  transcriptitia,  468,  466-71. 

Nomen  (name,  accusation) — nominis  de- 
latio,  58  ;  receptio,  .59  (criminal  pro^ 
ceedings). 

Nominatim,  774  (dishexison). 

Nominatores,  716. 

Nomocanon,  of  John  of  Antiodh,'92,'97. 

Non  liquet,  59« 

Notary,  207,  442,  504,  772. 

Novatio,  468-9,  560,  626-32,  1015. 

Novellae— JuKan's  Epitome,  92,  99  ;  Jus- 
tinian's, 92  ;  after  Justinian,  97  ;  after 
Theodosiua,  87,  89. 

Noxa,  166-8,  195,  196-7,  24^.  J^oxa 
caput  sequitur,  167-8,  248,  388. 

Noxee  deditio  (see  Noxalis). 

Noxalis— actiq,  184,  166-7.  197,  331,248- 
249  (pauperies),  utilis,  248;  deditio,  166- 
167,  dl<)use  of,  197,  compared  with  seiz- 
ing person  of  judgment  debtor,  1034. 
Noxalis  actio  x»put  seguitur,  167, 
338. 

Noxia,  166-7  ;  compared  With  pauperiea, 
248. 

Nudus  (-a,  -um)— jus  Quiritium,  265, 612  ; 
pactio,  pactum,  115,  548,  282  ;  pollici- 
tatio,  457  ;  proprietas,  384,  386,  894, 
404  ;  traditio,  283  ;  usus,  409.. 

Numa,  laws  of,  1. 

Nuncupatio,  768-9,  846. 

Nuntiatio  opens  novi,  134  note. 

Nuntius,  in  contract,  622. 

Nuptise  justse,  2^6,  678-96. 

Oath — condition  of  (in  legacy),  947  ;  de- 
oisory,  1005  ;  of  defendant,    1019-20 ; 


Oath  (rotUinued). 

of  expert  (in  handwriting\   1059:  d 
traitor,  1066  ;  of  witneaa,  1000. 

Oblatio — curiae,  202  ;  oflFer  to  pay,  657. 

Obligatio— definition  and  explanarln:!, 
451-5;  in  Bractcn,  115;  dvilis,  4,>4: 
classification*  124-8,  131,  135;  cos-ii 
tienal,  586-92,  572  ;•  ex  contractn  (stt 
Contract) ;  damages  <mea«ure  of),  Cj  ■> 
seq.;  division  of  Gains,  455,  of  Jt:^t^ 
-nian,  455 ;  extinction  or  dtschaf^  f't. 
632  seq.  ;  descent  of,  to  bc'iro,  ^.v.*: 
honoraria,  454  ;  ioutiliji,  461-2-3,  5*^1- 
685-6,  691-2-9,  600,  605-6.  624  ;  jocDt, 
551  seq.;  ex  maleficio  (see  Delictum >; 
naturalis,  454-5,  353,  445,  602,  m:, 
658,  1018  (set-off)  ;  novatio  of,  626-32; 
■operarum,  466  ;  prxetoria,  454  ;  quAhiex 
-contractu  (see  i^uaiti-contract) ;  qnisi 
ex  maleficio  (see  Quasi -delict) :  reme- 
dies, 656  seq.;  in  soliduoi,  551  seq.: 
sources  enumerated  by  Modestinua,45;». 

Obscene  language,  150. 

•Obsequiom — to  parent,  6/6 ;  to  patroc, 
171,  667,  715. 

Occupatio,  255-7,  345-6. 

Offences,  grouped,  1064-72. 

Officiales,  1013,  1043. 

Onera  realia,  on  things  bequeathed,  901. 

Oneris  ferendi  jus,  417,  426  (actio). 

Operte— filioruwfaiDxliamm,  677  ;  locatjrt 
eonductio  of,  511-14  ;  officiales— Kbcr- 
torum  Ubertatis  causa  impusitae — oper- 
arum obligatio,  668-70,  466,  63^: 
servorum,  411. 

Ophitse,  1056^ 

Optionis  legatura,  927. 

Optivus  tutor,  729. 

Opusculum  de  Jure  (Attaliatcs*,  96. 

Oraculum  sacrum,  204. 

Oratio,  75. 

Orbi,  798,  824.    See  Lex  Papia. 

Orcinus,  176,  183, 

Ordinarius,  165. 

Ordo  judtciorum.    See  Fonnule. 

Orichalctim,  229, 

Omamenta,  legacy  of,  910. 

Oitolan,  17,  50,  66,  90,  91,  95,  99;  ot 
derivative  theory  of  stipulation,  ^T 
seq. 

Outlawry,  218, 187.  694.  795, 1061, 10«5. 

•Gverboard,  goods  thrown,  514-16. 

Oves,  905. 

Ownership,  231-S46«  19  :  definitfoo  of  do- 
minium^ 231 ;  abaudonment  of  (de^ 
lictio),  257-8  ;  alienation,  power  of, 
259  (see  Alieaation,  Ck>n?ejiDce) ; 
among  aliens,  263-5  ;  animals,  duties  (^ 
owners  of  (pauperies),  248-9;  boniu- 
rian  (in  bonis),  263-5,  612,  674,713; 
classification,  126,  130,  135,  140;  con- 
veyance— ex  jure  civili  (mandpatio,  is 
jure  cessio,  usucapio,  adjudicadu.  Ht** 
tarn),  255,   258-74,    ex  jure  g«otiu« 
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Ownership  (continued), 

(accessio,  traditio,  prescriptio),  255, 
274>90,  agency  in,  822-5  ;  creation  of 
(occapatio),255-7;  immoveables — ^righto 
of  ownersi  249-55  ;  joint,  337 -4(i,  519, 
553,612-13 ;  in  legacy— qualified,  910- 
912,  unquaUfied,  905*- lO*;  limited,  394 
aeq. ;  moveables — rights  of  owner,  232- 
249-;^  offenees  against^  232-55, 1070-71  ; 
of  persons,  140,  223  ;  Prtetorian  inno- 
vations^ 263,  841  note  (analogy  of 
Inheritance) ;  Quiritarian,  265,  612, 
674,.  713  ;  remedies,- 335-47  ;  restraints 
— persons  that  cannot  be  owners,  200- 
295,  things  not  susceptible  of  ownership, 
809-13  r  under  XIL  Tables^  19^ 


Pactio,  nDda,  548^ 

Factum,  457,  545  seq. :  enforced*  by  ac- 
tion, 549-50  ;  adjectum,  547  ;  compared 
with  contractus,  546,  relation  to  crea- 
tion of  contmot,  547-9,  to  dissolution 
of  contract,  546-7  ;  relation  to  delicts, 
546  ;  dnnationis,  550 ;  dotale,  601  ;  de 
constituenda  dote,  550  ;  de  constituto, 
566-76,  549 ;  ixs  continenti,  548  ;  his- 
tory of,  546-9  ;  ex  intervallo,  548-50  ; 
nudum,  115  (in  Bracton),.  282,  548  ; 
in  personam,  133  note,.643  ;  de  petendo, 
547rde  non  petendo,  568,  575$  642-5, 
(Savigny  on)  643-4  ;  protimescoa,  503  ; 
de  quota  litis,  601 ;  in  rem,  133  note, 
643  ;•  vestitufu  (in  Bracton),  116. 

Fain,  infliction  (»f— when  constitutes  in- 
juria, 150-2;  by  paterfamilias,  190. 

Palatini,  296. 

Fandects^  the  (or  Digest),  90,  101,  123, 
139  ;  the  Florentine,  101. 

Pannormia,  99. 

Papinian,  77-78. 

Papinianistie,  80.- 

Paraphema,  295. 

Parent  and  child.  Sea  Potestas*  Patria^. 
Emancipatio  (Emancipated  Child). 

Pairicidium,  57,/ 1062. 

Pars  virilis,  562. 

Partiarins  legatarius,  820^ 

Partition — of  inheritance,  259-60;  761-3,. 
action  for  (see  Judicium  familias  ercis- 
eund8B)i;  form  of  legacy,  820. 

Partnership  (societas),  516-24  :  definition, 
516- ;  how  disso) red,  522-5;  how^  formed, 
522  ;  kinds,  517-20 ;  Leonina  societas, 
516  ;  duties  of  partners  inter  se,  520-21  ; 
rights  and  duties  of  partners  in  relation 
to  third  parties,  521- ;  no  partner  could- 
put  another  in  bis  place,  522  ;  no  his« 
torical  connection  vfiH^itexum  w  ttijiU' 
kUiot  535. 

Pascendi  jus,  416. 

Pasture,  right  of,  416. 

Pater — adoptivus,  209,  etc.;  fiduciarius, 
218,  712  ;  naturalis,  209,  etc 


Patorfamiliaa,  6,  18,  194,  259 :  duties  of, 
196-7  ;  rights  of,  194-6.    See  Potestas. 

Paternity,  221-2. 

Patres,  10,  18  note  1,  26  ;  patrum  aucto- 
ritas,  13. 

Patria  potestas.     See  Potestas. 

Patrieians,  the,  4,  24,  25. 

Palriciatus,  220. 

Patron  and  client,  4. 

Fatronus,  4,  30,  130,  138,  140.  Patron 
and  freedman,  666-76,  687  :  ingratitude 
of  freedman  to  patron,  how  punished, 
170 ;  intermarriage,  687  ;  rights  of 
patron,  667-70,  services  of  freedman, 
668-70— how  created,  670,  how  extin- 
guished, 670-1 ;  power  of  assignment 
of  patronage  riglits  to  one  of  his  chil- 
dren, 870-71  ;  remedies,  671-2  ;  intes- 
tate succession  of  patron  to  freedman, 
866  74,  of  relatives  of  patron,  869, 870  ; 
tutela,  711-12. 

Paul,  78. 

Pauperies,  248-9,  331. 

Pecoris  ad  aquain  appulBus,416,  425. 

Peculatus,  57,  1071,  1062,  1067. 

Feculiaris — creditor,  910  ;  merx,  604. 

Peculium — advuntitium,  293-4  ;  castrense, 
292-5,.  605-6,  853,  855  (legacy  of), 
910-11  ;  of  free  person  in  manciple, 
295  ;  profectitium,  294  ;  quasi  •  cas- 
tvense,  293,  797, 850,  853  ;  of  slave,  33, 
157,  290-1,  (in  contract)  603-4,  871, 
(legacy  of>  905,  910-11  ;  of  wife,  295. 

Pecunia — compared  with  Familia ;  con- 
stituta,.  566-76  ;  credita,  454,  572  ;  non 
nnmerata,  470-71 ;  pecuniae  residuse 
crimen,  57  (note  4) ;  trajectitia,  474, 
653.- 

Pecus,  905.  Pecoris  ad  aquam  appulsus, 
416,  425. 

Pedanei-judices,  73-74. 

Pegasinna  quarta,  815,  820. 

Pegasians,  77. 

Penalty — in  contract,  651-2  ;  for  injuria, 
154-6 ;  legacy  left  by  way  of,  944-5  ; 
for  harbouring  runaway  slaves,  163 ; 
in  stfpulations,  651 -2  ;  for  suit  impro- 
perly brought,  1020-21,  or  improperly 
defended,  1019-20. 

Pensio,  507,  427,  429, 

Pemis,  909. 

Per  aversionem,  512. 

Per  capita,  83S,  857,  864-5. 

Per  stirpes,  835,  864. 

Ferceptio  frnctunm,  398,  336. 

Perduellio,  57,  1065. 

Peregrini,  30,  34,  38,  51,  129,  130,  169, 
I86-S  ;  dedititii,  675  ;  is  Bonorum 
pos^essio  to  be  traced  to  the  needs  of  f 
846-8  ;  view  that  Interdicts  were  first 
introduced  to  protect  proprietary  rights 
of,  367  ;  could  not  marry  Roman 
citizens,  688 ;  nomina  transcriptitia, 
469;   potestas,    189;  stipulatio,   461; 
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U  .'V,  '-i<  :  • .'.  »-rr>«  'if  *4r-7  : 
t^A  't/t  *.'-vjr*r».  717  ;  »;-  ♦,  7>4-5. 

y^j'^flf  iCi7. 
IVrf'/fTf-Jixxst  erf  c.'.r,tra/rt,  ^'^  »*?.;  tscii* 
»;!/.  :».T  '/f  '»r.-T.  *'.i.>alftnt  to  aetcal 
j^rrf vfTriax*''*' ♦,  »/'i7-'!- 

V*ry.ry,  V^A.  ^^S. 
JVTii.'itati'i,  Ml. 
I'imi/:^j^jti/i,  41*0,  101 S. 

'y.r\*,  12-,  l!>''-4  :  jmm  de  pen^/ni*,  ll'i, 
121^.  12'J  ;  f/ub:ica,  207  ;  a  «Uve  «a« 

IV-Ure  iiiin'H.  ],h\P,  &(<5.7,  101^. 
IV'titi'>^  -opjo-Mj  tf^  •/.'tu>,  »ij<J  to  mtcr- 
<lu-ttifii,  1001,  1013:  heri^iiutin,  K;4  ; 

\t*:i\\'\*>,  \}\\m  f^tititf,  Wi5-7,  1018. 
P<;tH   Kxcejitioiieii  Lec^urn   Kouianarom, 

1 00. 
ricturew,  accr-*H!r>n  to,  279-80. 
VU'.itun,  t',u\  fi77,  726. 
I'ilfnorw  capio,  1014,  970,  974-5. 
I'i'/fioniin  tUHtrwi.iu),  4'J7. 
l'i;/»"m :'»«'!  Hyi»oU.eca,4'56^eq.,432-4,341- 

342,  ;J82:  creation  of,  433-5— hyjx»theca, 

1)i;(niiN,  433,  ta«-ita  hypotheca,  443-5, 
lypotlu'C,  rural,  urban,  444  ;  in  respect 
uif  what  ol)li;,'utioiiA  could  a  hypothec  be 
aminu'tfil  H  445;  crediton  —  concur- 
rent and  Mil>Hr"nicnt,  440  f»eq.,  duties 
to  iU'Afiotn,  439-40,  priority,  440-42, 
exrcptioiiM  t/)  rule  of  priority,  442-3, 
ri^litH  of,  43M-8  ;  dobtoni — duties  of,  to 
cn««)it'»rM,  431»-4n,  remain  owners,  438-9, 
rik'htH  of,  438-40;  definition  and  dis- 
tinction, 430 ;  expenses  on  property 
hypothecated,  440  ;  foreclosure,  437-8  ; 
liiMtory  of,  527  j-eq.;  no  regiHtration  of 
tiiorlK'^;;''^!  442  ;  rt^Ieane  or  extinction 
of  hypothec,  445-7  ;  reinedits,  447  ; 
^vhnt  ri^litH  may  or  inav  not  be  hypo- 
thocat4'(i,  445  ;  nnlo  of  pledge,  437  ; 
tncita  hypotheca,  443. 

rilcuM,  177. 

IMritrininn,  074. 

VUiw  ui  judicial  proccedtnps,  61,  62  ;  of 
iK^rforuiaticu  of  contract,  6S4-5,  of 
lu^Micy,  i)2U-30. 

IMnoiuprincipuin,  119,  120. 

ria^'ium,  1009. 

IMcbcians,  the  (Plebs),  4,  6,  11.  12.  24. 
25,  28,  119  ;  c<mcilium  of,  26  note  1  ; 
dtontm  of,  20,  CO,  76,  119-20 ;  tribunes 
of,  13,  25.  70. 

TMobiw  uoitoilium,  26  noto  1. 

rU.»ii«cita,  26,  60,  75,  119-20. 

lMuH.p»»titio,  9l»5-7,  1018, 

Vtrna,  22.     Sow  Pen»lty. 

INvnw  utTVUM,  170,  162,  215. 

rollicitatio,  457. 


P  Ttt 

P'C. 

Poc-.^ 

P'V  .- 

Pcc--;^ 


vm.  Wl-*-5.    15-  : 
«.i«,  2<>5. 
A«^./:iKtioe     of.     ?4' 

qn>it«  in,  5-fto-%  in*  Cr*.-ix 
cv^r.UAi,  34-1,  o-jct*r'«»  to  i-^t 
dealing.  34^-4,  owrcyAa  «  a  t  *:- 
ter  of  degree,  S44-^.  src::?-.t:  a 
of  thinzB  i>»it  t<f<TC  rt**^*-! 
^5-6,  trui9>fer  of  pa8W6?*5i<»  trv 
<litio),  ^46-%,  dcliterr  1  -lu-a  ea-.^ 
^3  ;  intenti'.in  {auia.'^tt  m,:^:'* 
in,  34S-9,  delivery  b«?n  "^^ 
349  ;  restrminta  oo — as  to  pen^ca, 
349-50.  as  to  things,  Z^'J, 

Advance,  362  »eq. :  a^eacr,  37v-m 
acquiiition  «f,  352-4,  in  lo«  4 
354-7  ;  ambigmtj  oi  pot*^-^ 
879;  animus — df»mini,  37^-^?. 
tenendi.  378,  341,  34S-9. 

Animus  donjiik,  375-SS:  orieiW'r 
necessary  for  interdict  pn»t«cU'  s. 
375-7  ;  extensiim  of  interdicte  to 
personal  and   predial  servitcd^. 
376;    farther    extension   (to  ^t- 
positees,  borrowers,  tenants  I  con- 
venient, but  not  nec€i«&arr.  S7^-Jj 
•rrors    of    German  writers,  3i<. 
Possession  without  animus  doniinl 
879  seq.:  Cases  where  possewi^ 
(name   and    thing)    is   sdmituti 
in     absence    of    animus   doiniii 
380-4  —  precarinm,  880-2:  p^gnos, 
382,   emphyteusis,  Kuperficitt*  te- 
questratio,     383  ;     Cases    wbcre 
possession  without  animM  dornim 
is  denied  in  name  but  sHoutted 
in  faet — Qwui-po9$e$*iot  384  seq.— 
personal  servitudes  {masfncta'K 
384-6,   affirmative  prsedial  tem- 
tudes.  386-8. 

Basis,  time  philosophical,  S7S ;  i^ 
sibi  ipse  causam  po»esnon-» 
mutare  potest,  362  ;  Boiwrjn 
possessio  (q.v.);  civilis,  ^-J 
clandestina.  851,  871;  cwpo* 
392  ;  definition,  341  ;  deHwit 
brevi  manu.  849,  longs  nisoa, 
848;  derivative  (8avigny),391-i 
how  far  adopted  in  Enpfeh  ^*'' 
113  ;  bona,  msU  fide,  237,  2^^^ 
268-9,  277,  279,  336,  341-2.  8^, 
885>6;  A  fact  or  a  right?  3^9: 
hiatorv  of,  86^388  ;  ignortftiw* 
adquiritur,  361  ;  of  inccrU  p«J 
861 ;  injusta,  860,  865,  371.  3A 
881. 

Interdicts :  animus  domini,  Si?-^ 
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Possession  (eonftnuni). 

(above)  ;  asniRted  adverse  posses- 
BorSy  363-4,  but  were  introduced, 
not  for  such  possessors,  but  for 
persons  holding  innocently  against 
all  the  world,  but  having  no  title 
by  the  civil  law,  864  ;  possessio 
simply,  or  possidere,  protected  by, 
842,  poesessio  naturalis  not  pro- 
tected by,  342 ;  Ut%  possidetis 
and  Utrubi,  365-74  (see  under 
Interdictum). 
Juris,  392 ;  jus  poesemionis,  892 ; 
iusta,  860,  365,  871,  875,  381  ; 
longi  temporis  (prescription),  288- 
290  ;  loasof,  35U-52,  agency  in  loss 
of,  354-7  ;  maxims  (certain  general) 
explained,  359-62  ;  mere  (attitude 
of  law  to),  868  ;  missiu  in  pos- 
sessionem (bankruptcy),  1037-8  ; 
naturalis,  342,  not  protected  by 
interdicts,  842  ;  distinguished  from 
ownership,  359,  362-3,  why  ques- 
tions of,  took  precedence  of  ques- 
tions of  ownership,  364-5  ;  pro 
herede,  269  ;  pro  possessore,  885  ; 
not  to  be  confused  with  proprietas, 
359-60  ;  quasi  -  possessio,  384*8  ; 
ex  jure  Quirilinm,  1038  ;  remedies, 
857-9  ;  rights  and  remedies  of  pos- 
sessor, 842 ;  a  right  or  a  fact  ? 
879  ;  of  fame  thing  in  solidum, 
861-2  ;  title  no  defence,  375  ; 
transfer  of  (traditio),  846-8 ;  vacua, 
868,  900  ;  vitiaof,  vitiosa,  360, 365, 
871,  375,  381,  390 ;  what  cannot 
be  acquired,  349-50  ;  who  cannot 
acquire,  849. 
Possessor— See  Possession  ;  bona,  mala 
fide,  237.  247-8,  268-9,  277,  279,  336, 
341-2,  398,  885-6  ;  rights  and  remedies 
of,  342. 
Possessoria  hereditatis  petitio,  843. 
Possessorium  constitutuiii,  352. 
Postliminium,  83,  215-17,  714,  795,  836  ; 

activum,  pssflivum,  216. 
-Postulatio — actionis,    983  ;    in    criminal 
court,  58  ;  judicis,  978,  975,  37,  48-49. 
Postumi— alieni,  798-9, 895, 923  ;  Aquili- 
ani,  777  ;  disherison  of,  777  ;  extranei, 
798  ;   intestate  succession  of,   833-4 ; 
Vellaeani,  778. 
Potestas,     duminica,     171,     184.      See 

Slavery. 
Potestas  patria,  188-223,  5, 18, 158,  679  : 
how  acquired,  197-211,  over  one's  own 
issue,  197-203,  over  another's  issue  ( Ar- 
rogation,  Adoption),  203-7  ;  acquisition 
through,  323-4, 127.  294,  605-6,  610-11; 
characteristics,  nature  of,  189-193;  clas* 
sification  of,  126-30,  135,  140  ;  effects 
on  contract,  605-6,  610-11 ;  definition, 
188 ;  duties  of  paterfamilias,  196-7  ; 
determined  the  legal    constitution  of 


Potestas  patria  (eonttnned), 

Boman  family,  193 ;  divorce,  689 ; 
forfeiture  of,  220  ;  inheritance,  774-9, 
833-5 ;  loans  to  persons  under,  82, 
473-4,  660 ;  Sir  H.  S.  Maine  on,  189 ; 
marriage,  678  seq. ;  not  (as  the  Koman 
jurists  thought)  peculiar  to  Rome,  189  ; 
property,  292-4,  323-4,  127  ;  powers  of 
father,  188-193  ;  release  from,  212-21  ; 
remedies,  221-2 ;  rights  of  pater- 
familias, 194-6  ;  tutela,  708-10. 

Pothier,  103,  104,  123. 

Power  of  appointment,  823,  941. 

Prseceptionem,  legacy  per,  889-94,  897. 

Prsede  litis  et  vindiciarum,  stipulation 
pro,  982-3  ;  predes  litis  et  vindiciarom, 
976-7,  982. 

Prediatura.  270. 

Praedium — 414  note ;  dominans,  412  ; 
dotale,  299 ;  Italica,  287  (delivery) ; 
provinciale,  261,  272  ;  rusticum,  414, 
441,  507  ;  serviens,  412  ;  stipendiaria, 
tributaria,  287  (delivery)  ;  urbana,  414, 
507 ;  vicina,  413.  See  Servitudes, 
preedial. 

Prtefecturse,32;  Prestorian  (Constantine), 
74. 

Prsefectus — juri  dioundo,  32  ;  morum,  29, 
71  ;  PwBtorio,  72 ;  urbi,  69,  71,  72 ; 
vigilum,  674. 

PrsBJudicium,  1004. 

PrsBlegatum,  787,  813-15,  891. 

Prsescriptia     See  Prescription. 

Pnescriptiones,  992. 

Prsses  provinciae,  44,  67,  72  ;  •xtortion 
by,  1063  ;  restriction  on  marriage  of, 
687,  695,  882  ;  refusal  to  give  place  to 
successor,  1067;  jurisdiction  over  trusts, 
887,  896. 

Praestare,  453. 

Prsesnmptiones  —  facti,  1058  ;  juris, 
1058-9  ;  juris  et  de  jure,  1058. 

Prteteritio  of  sui  heredes,  etc.,  776-7. 

Pretexta,  150. 

Prietitr,  34-43,  70,  and  passim:  his  edict, 
34-35,  123,  and  passim  (see  Edict  of 
Praetor) ;  fideicommissivrlus,  66,  67,  70, 
811,  887,  896,  1013  ;  influence,  40-41  ; 
innovations  in  law  uf  inheritance, 
841-2  note,  840-63,  of  ownership, 
841-2  note;  imperium  and  jurisdictio, 
41-42 ;  peregrin  us,  31,  34,  38,  70, 
368,  980 ;  tutelaris,  70  ;  urbanus,  34, 
70. 

Praetores  (consules),  11. 

Pnevaricatio,  1067. 

Precarium,  411-12,  341-2,  361,  380-82. 

Precious  stones,  256  (occu patio). 

Prescription  —  in  actions,  648-9 ;  in 
Bracton,  114 ;  creates  emphyteusis, 
428 ;  of  liberty,  185  ;  of  marriage 
(U'fus),  225 ;  of  mortgage,  447 ;  as 
extinction  of  obligation,  645-9 ;  in 
regard    to    property,    288-00,    645-6; 
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Preacrijition  [continued), 

creates  servitudes,  419  ;  in  suretyship,    , 
576  ;  as  to  wills,  807,  884. 
Present  ( —in  Mune  pruvince),  290. 

Presitlent  of  Province,  44,  67,  72,  687, 
695,  882,  887,  896. 

Presumptions — of  fact  and  law,  1058 ; 
death  of  heir  and  legatee,  928-9. 

Pretium — affectionis,  331;  verum  rti, 
651. 

Priests,  colleges  or  guilds  of^  lOv 

Primogeniture,  839. 

Principal  and  agnnt.     See  Agency. 

Principaliter  ((Jaius  4,  138),  41. 

Priority  among  credit»>rs,  748,  755-6. 

Pro  donate,  dute,  eniplore,  legnto,  lolato, 
288. 

Pro  herede  gerendo,  877-9* 

Pro  judicato,  1081. 

Pro  religioso,  316. 

Probatio  anniculi,  198,  673, 

i*robro8fle  feuiinie,  8n-j. 

Procedure,  967-1000.  Extraordinary, 
1012-29 ;  trar.sition  from  ordo  jodi- 
ciorum,  1012-13  ;  outline  of  proceed- 
ings, 1013-14;  litis  coBte8tatio^l014-I6; 
pleading  and  defences  (exoeptiones), 
1016-1017  ;  set-off,  1017-18;  variance, 
1018-19.  Formulary  (see  Formuls), 
980-1011.    Le^ds  actiones  (q.v.),  967-80. 

Prochiron,  94  ;  Auctum,  96. 

Procinctus,  766 ;  testamentom  in  pro- 
cinctu  factum,  76G-7. 

Proconsules,  30,  44,  72,  74. 

Proculians,  77.     See  Sabinians,^ 

Procurator,  1022-8 :  appointment  of, 
1027, 10223 ;  who  could  not  be,  1027-8  ; 
change  or  dismii^sal  of,  1028  ;.  compared 
with  co^nitor,  1022-3  ;  duties  of  de- 
fendant's, 1026-7,  of  plamtiif\  1025  ; 
how  introduced  by  formulary  pro* 
cedure,  1022  ;  gave  security,  1023-4. 
Csesaris,  73  ;  in  suam  rem,  576,  628; 
760,  1032. 

Prodigi — incapacity  to-  contract,  609  ; 
cura  of,  732  seq. ;  deci^ory  oath^.  1006  ; 
testamenti  f actio,  797,  803. 

Prohibitive  impediments,  683» 

Projiciendi  jus,  419. 

Proletarius,  968-9,.  9,  XT'. 

Prolyte,.  80. 

Promise — to  give,  650 ;  illegal^  600-1 ; 
impossible,  598-600 ;  of  marriage 
(breach  of),  525  ;  in  stipulation,  460-62  ; 
voluntary,  318-19. 

Promiser.     See  Reus. 

Proonptnariunr,  of  Harmenopnlos,  97. 

Proof— burden  of,  1057-8,  in  condictia 
indebiti,  661  ;  in  utilis  actio  tutelss 
directa,  725;  definition,  1050.  See 
Evidence,  Testimony. 

Property — classification,  135  ;  confisca- 
tion of,  1065,  1068-9;  damage  to 
(damnum    injuria),     242 ;     execution 


Property  {continued). 

against,  1042-4  ;  fAmilj,  see  Familia ; 
private  (origin  of),  253  ;  real  (under 
XIL  Tables),  20  ;  symbol  of  (faaata), 
259.    S«e  Ownership. 

Prophets,  punished,  106S. 

Proprstor,  30,.  34. 

Proprietaa  —  contrasted    with    posseno, 
359  ;  nuda,  384  note,  3S6,  394,  404. 

Pron^^ationis  clausula,  930. 

Prosecutiun^  malicious,  10d5.r 

Prospectus,  418. 

Protectuin,  419. 

Protegendi  jua,  411^. 

Protimaseos  (pactum),  5031 

Provinces,  30,.72,  74. 

Provincial — ^finance  miniBter,73;  goTemor, 
44,  67,  72,  687,  695,  882,  bb7^  896  ; 
magistrates,  44,  72-74 ;.  scdom,  272. 

Provi&ions,  legacy  of,  909. 

Provocatio,  13,  23,  26,  30, 1045. 

Prudentium  Responsa,  60,  76,  119-21. 

P^alteriunl,  148. 

Pubertas,  722-3;^  plena  (full),  211; 
Pubertati  proximus,  701. 

Publica  judicia^  74-75. 

Publicani,  45,  1073. 

Publicatio,  &23,  1039. 

Punishments  for  offences,  1064-72  ^bodOr 
harm,  1068-9  y  eapital,  non-capital, 
1064-5 ;  chastity,  1070 ;  contract^ 
1071  ;-  corporal,  1065,  1867  ;  decency, 
1067-8  ;  dutieS)  f  r  violation  of  abso- 
lute, 1065-8,  relative,  106S-72 ;  ex- 
chequer, 1067  ;  government,  atability 
or  prerogatives  of,*  1066  ;  inheritance, 
1072;  justice^  administration  of,  1066-7; 
liberty,  personal,  1069 ;  markets, 
measuresv  1067  ;  morals,  1067-8 ; 
ownership,  1070-71,  ewners  of  slaves, 
1070,  as  to  things  not  subject  to  owner- 
ship, 1071  ;  against  public  force,  1066, 
by  public  servants;  1067,  against  public 
tranquillity,  1066;  religion,.  1068; 
security,  external,  1065  ;  siatus,  1071-2; 
treason,  1065-6  ;  weights,  1067  :  wills, 
1072r;  witchcraft,  1()68.    See  Offences. 

Pupillares  usurse,  ^3-4. 

Pupillus — in  contract  (incapacity  ol),  607  ; 
oo-tutor^s  authority,.  706  ;  sometimes 
receives  curator,  732 -3  ;  l^al  incapa- 
cities of,  699-701,  how  far  removed  by 
tutor,.  ^1-2  ^^  decisory  oath,  1006; 
promise  without  tutor*s  sanction,  607  ; 
property,  administration  by  tutor,  702,, 
by  contutor,  706-8 ;  rem  sal^'am  fore 
pupiUo,  716.  See  Tutor,  Contuter, 
Impubes. 

QUiBSTioKis,  44,  5d;  perpetuft^  34,  44, 

56-60,  74, 1045. 
Quaestores,  12,  25 ;  criminal  judges,  56 ; 

parricidii,   12,  56 ;  pruvincaal,  44,  73 

(imperial). 
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QniestuB,  517. 

Quanti  actoria  interest,  424, 651. 

Qaanti  ea  res  est,  651. 

Quantum  facere  potest,  807,  524,  661, 
668. 

Quantum  locupletior  factns  est,  in,  700. 

QuarU— Antonina  (or  Divi  Pii),  207, 781 ; 
Falcidia,  750-2,  760,  819-20,  882-3; 
Pesrasiana,  815,  820;  Trebelliana, 
820-21. 

Quasi-contract,  138,  127,  131,  655-66, 
456  ;  -delict,  131,  150,  153  ;  -possessio, 
884  seq.,  392  ;  -relationship  (in  refer- 
ence to  prohibition  of  marriage),  687  ; 
-usufruct,  397-8. 

Querela  inofficiosi  testameuti,  780-82, 
786,  883-4. 

Quinquaginta  Decisiones,  90. 

Qniritarian  ownership.  See  Jus  Quiri- 
tium. 

Quota  litis,  pactum  de,  601. 


Rapb,  183, 1070. 

Rapina,  166.    Bee  Bona  vi  rapta. 

Rate — sewers,  901  (logacy) ;  water,  901 
(legacy). 

Ratis  vol  navis  expugnata,  328  (theft). 

Reasonable  time,  585-6. 

Receipts,  428. 

Receptitia  actio,  566-7. 

Receptio  nominis,  59. 

Recognisances  (vadimonia),  985,  972. 

Rectors,  74. 

Recuperatores,  88,  44,  51,  981,  985,  998, 
1007, 1010. 

Redemptor  operis,  511. 

Redhibitio,  505,  498  seq. 

Reditnn,  507,  427,  912. 

Regal  period,  institutions  of  the,  1. 

Regula  Catoniana,  948. 

Relatio,  1048. 

Relationship  —  names  and  degrees  of, 
830-32 ;  quasi-,  687. 

Release— of  obligation,  638-44  (formal), 
642-5  (non-formal). 

Relegatio,  218-19, 1065, 1061,  1067-72. 

Relevance — legal  and  logical,  1052-3. 

Religion,  Roman,  10 ;  punishments  tor 
offences  agains^  1068. 

Relocatio,  514. 

Rem  salvam  fore  pupillo,  716. 

Remancipatio^  227. 

Remissio — pignoris,  446  ;  of  rent,  509 ; 
of  servitude,  422. 

Rent — of  emphyteusis,  427-8 ;  of  farm 
(reditus),  509,  427,  912  ;  ground  (sola- 
rium), 403,  901  (legacy) ;  remission  of, 
509;  of  state  lands  (vectigal),  901 
(legacy) ;  of  superficies,  429. 

Repairs — of  hired  thing  (house,  etc.), 
508-9 ;  interdict  for,  m  case  of  servi- 
tudes, 424-5  ;  of  ship,  515  ;  by  usuary, 
410  ;  by  usufructuary,  402. 


Repetundtt,  45, 57  note  1, 1071,1062,1067. 

Replicatio,  991-2. 

Reprsesentatio,  914. 

Republican  institutions,  early,  11. 

Repudium,  689. 

Reputation,  ofTences  against,  148-9, 1069- 
1070.     See  Existimatio. 

Res — law  concerning,  113,  124,  126  (see 
Ownership),  .^timatse,  298 ;  com- 
munes, 126,  309-10;  corporales,  126, 
287,  913;  divini  juris,  315-18,  349, 
126;  fungibiles,  286,  930;  furtiva, 
325,  273 ;  herediUriae,  757  ;  im- 
mobiles,  249  seq.,  262,  274  (vi 
possesss),  332-3  (protection  of  rights 
to) ;  incorporales,  287,  913 ;  judicata, 
60,  119,  1015 ;  in  judicium  deducta, 
1015  ;  legacy  of,  913,  930  ;  litigiosa, 
1016 ;  mancipi,  neo  mancipi,  260-62, 
287  (delivery),  890  ;  mobiles,  232  seq., 
325  ;  se  moventes,  325,  331  ;  nullius, 
256-7 ;  in  nostro  patriraonio,  extra 
nostrum  patrimonium  (J.  2,  1,  pr.) ; 
persons  regarded  as,  127 ;  publicse, 
810-14,  849,  126;  reUgiosse,  315-17, 
256  ;  sacrae,  315,  256  ;  sanctce,  317-18, 
266 ;  singule,  314  ;  singulorum,  314  ; 
univenitatis,  314-15,  156  ;  vi  possessae, 
274. 

Res  perit  domino,  285. 

Rescripta,  imperial,  76, 198,  203. 

Respondere,  of  jurisconsult,  54. 

Responsa  prudentium,  53-55,  60,  76-79, 
119-21. 

Responsibility— in  i^ency  (negotiorum 
gestio),  662-3  ;  for  bodily  harm,  146  ; 
in  commodatum,  477  ;  in  deposit,  480  ; 
of  heir,  as  to  trusts,  816 ;  in  hire, 
508-18 ;  in  mandate,  487  ;  of  person 
charged  with  legacy,  903 ;  in  sale, 
494-5, 502  ;  of  tutor,  704, 707, 722, 724  ; 
vicarious,  for  wrongs,  158-4. 

Restipulatio,  975,  999,  1002,  1020-21. 

Restitutio— of  dos,  804-8,  547 ;  of  in- 
heritance under  a  fideicommissum, 
812;  in  integrum,  41,  593,  608,  743, 
991, 1028  ;  natalium,  671  ;  ob  causam, 
ob  conditionem,  ob  indebitum,  ob  rem, 
ob  transactionem,  656 ;  trusts  inter 
vivos  (quasi-contract),  656. 

Reus,  454 ;  promittendi  or  promittendo, 
454,  460,  duo,  555  ;  stipulandi  or  stipu- 
lando,  454,  460,  duo,  555. 

Reverentia — to  parent,  676  ;  to  patron, 
667. 

Rex,  8  ;  sacrorum,  or  sacrificulus,  12, 52, 
225. 

Rights  and  duties,  the  basis  of  the  classi- 
fication in  this  work,  132 ;  diviidons  of 
132.8. 

Rights — in  penonam,  188,  classes,  187-8, 
exposition  in  detail,  451  seq. ;  in  rem, 
188, 187-8,  classes,  134-5,  exposition  in 
detail,  145-448. 
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BingR,  right  to  wear  gold,  670-1. 

Kipa  (river-bank),  313. 

Rivera,  313-14,  310 :  bank  defined,  SIS, 
lue  of  benk,  SIO ;  riKht  at  fiahing  in, 
SIO  ;  navigation  of,  313. 

Rivua  (Btream),  313. 

Roads — private,  311  ;  public,  Sll-lS. 

Robbery,  241,  330, 1070. 

Roman — commonwealth  (beginnings  of), 
3 ;  history  (early),  1  ;  Law — ^in  Eng- 
land, 107-116,  in  France,  103,  in  Gaul, 
99,  in  Germany,  104-6,  in  Holland. 
104,  in  Italy,  98,  in  Scotland,  107, 
in  Spain,  106-7— schools  of,  97-80, 
■ouroes  of,  60,  75,  119-21 ;  population, 
(early  divisions  of),  4. 

Rustioi,  wills  of,  772. 

Ruto  ccraa,  494,  502. 

Sabinianb  and  Proculians,  77  t  on  aliens 
and  nomina  tran»criptitia,  469  ;  animals 
as  res  mancipi,  261  ;  conditions  (per- 
formance of),  588  ;  damages  under  lex 
Aquilia,  3S0-31  ;  disherison  of  sons, 
776  ;  error  of  law,  660  ;  fideicommissa, 
894  ;  formula  arbitraria,  999  ;  heredes 
neoessarii,  875  ;  in  jure  cessio  of  in- 
heritance by  heres  suus  et  necessarius, 
881-2  ;  absolutoHa  judicia,  1009 ;  legacy 
— with  impossible  conditions,  591,  per 
praeceptionem,  892,  894,  per  vindica- 
tioneui,  889-90,  placa  of  (in  will),  894  ; 
can  slave  of  sole  heu*  be  legatee  ?  943  ; 
should  a  son  surrendered  ex  causa 
noxali  be  mancipated  thrice,  or  only 
once?  196-7;  mandf^te  (performance 
of),  486  ;  age  of  puberty,  722  ;  sale — 
ought  the  bona  firles  necessary  for 
usucapio  exist  at  sale  or  at  delivery  ? 
268-9,  barter  and  sale,  491,  price  to  be 
fixed  by  third  party,  491  ;  slave  (see 
below,  under  Stipulation),  —If  another's 
slave  or  son  wrongs  me  and  then 
comes  under  my  polestas,  does  the 
action  fall  through,  or  is  it  only  in 
abeyance?  119;  solutio,  633;  specifi- 
catio,  280  ;  sponsor,  629-30  ;  stipula- 
tion— ^for  self  and  another  (in  whose 
power  we  are  not),  623-4,  of  slave 
iiereditatis  jacentis,  614,  of  slave  held 
in  joint  ownership,  by  order  of  one 
master  only,  612  ;  usucapio,  268-9  ; 
usua,  410. 

Sacra— family  (privata),  206,  226,  746-7  ; 
gentilitia,  889 ;  sacrorum  detestatio, 
766. 

Sacramentum,  23,  37,  49 ;  864-8,  374  ; 
976-8,  967,  981-4,  1000-1,  1007,  1014, 
1019. 

Sacrifice — of  child,  1069  ;  to  injure  a 
neighbour,  1068. 

Sacrilegium,  57  note  4,  1071. 

Sacrum  oraculum,  204. 

Sale  {emptio-vendUio)f  490-505;  colourable 


Sale  {eoniinuei), 

(imaginaria),  492;  defimtion,  4t0; 
differs  from  barter,  491,  from  exchan^ 
541,  from  letting  on  hire,  506 ;  duties 
and  rights,  492-504,  obligataon  to  de- 
liver, 492-4,  delivery,  284-5,  to  aeecpt 
deliveiy,  503,  expenaea  prior  to  d^very, 
508,  prior  responaibilitj,  494-5,  bj 
agreement,  502;  evictioB,  493,  495-S. 
502;  faalts  in  thing  sold-«dict  of 
Curule  JSdile,  498-502 ;  fictition  (see 
Bfancipatio);  contract  how  fonned,  504 ; 
hiatory  of,  534-5  ;  posseaMiy  interdicts, 
bearing  of  law  of  sale  on  introdoetioa 
of,  368-9  ;  of  mortgage — ^by  creditor, 
437,  by  debtor,  438  ;  pre-empti0D,5O3 ; 
price,  491-2 ;  produce  and  aooenioos, 
285  ;  remedies,  504-5  ;  risk  (pericolom 
rei),  285-6 ;  of  debtor's  univenal  suc- 
cession, 1036-42 ;  warranty,  501 

Saltuarius,  404. 

Salvius  Julianus,  35,  75,  77,  83. 

Samaritse,  1056. 

Sanctio,  317-18. 

Sanction,  the  social,  431  note. 

Sangoinolenti,  192. 

Satisdatio — ^required  from  i^^entf,  lOK-6 ; 
from  child  (impnbes),  886 ;  for  crnte, 
1047  ;  from  curators,  734, 1023-6 ;  from 
defendant  acting  auo  nomine,  10*24, 
acting  alieno  nomine,  1024 ;  for  r^- 
tution  of  do»,  574 ;  judicatum  i<Wri, 
1023-6  ;  from  posaesaor,  10236 ;  from 
procurator,  1024  ;  de  rato,  1028, 1025; 
from  tutores,  715-6,  724,  10234. 

Savigny,  100-2,  104-8;  on  agency,  661; 
formulae  reconstructed,  1003-4 ;  on 
relief  in  non-essential  error.  582-4  ;  wi 
pactum  de  non  petendo,  643-4  ;  on  plsee 
of  performance  of  contract,  584 ;  « 
possession  (criticism  of),  388-93;  « 
stipulation,  537  seq. 

Scholia— on  Basilica,  96,  antiqua,  96. 

Schools  of  law,  79-80. 

Scribentes,  the,  102. 

Scribere,  of  jurisconsults,  56. 

Serin iarii,  293. 

Scripturie  captatoris,  947. 

Sea-shore —  extent,  310;  public  use, 
30910, 

Secretaria,  62. 

Sectio  bonorum,  1036. 

Sectores  bonorum,  1036. 

Security.     See  Satisdatio,  Caotia 

Secutorium  judicium,  1002. 

Seditions  gathering,  21, 1066. 

Seduction,  149-150. 

Self-defence— how  far  force  was  pennltted 
in,  151. 

SemeHtria,  71,  720. 

Senate,  the,  7,  12 ;  remof«l  from,  16» 

Senators,  restriction  on  nttnnge  ^  6^5. 

Senatus  auetoritas,  6S,  77. 

Senatus-consaltum,  13^  ^  ^  ^  ^' 
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SenatnB-consultnm  {continued). 

88,  119-20  ;  Aiininnum  [read,  for 
"  Sabinianum  "1 83,  853  ;  Apronianum, 
83,  799  ;  Calvitianum  or  Calvisianum, 
82;  CUadianatn  (cohabitation),  82, 
169,  187,  188,  215,  740 ;  (jua  hononim) 
82  ;  (marriage)  82,  798  ;  DaBuinianum, 
83, 186  ;  do  sdificiis  non  diniendia,  82  ; 
de  aqosdoctibuB,  81  ;  de  coUegiis,  81 ; 
de  Cyzicenia,  83  ;  de  ludia  saecularibua, 
81,  82 ;  de  menae  Auguato,  81 ;  de 
mundinia  aaltua  Beguenaia,  83  ;  auctore 
Hadriano,  83 ;  Juncianum,  83,  186  ; 
Juventianum,  83 ;  Largianum,  82, 
872-4 ;  Liboniantim,  81  ;  Macedoni- 
anum,  82,  473-4,  660  ;  temp.  Marci  et 
Commodi,  687-8  ;  Maximo  et  Tuberone 
CO88.  factum  (wile  (if  Flamen  Diaiia), 
81  ;  Neronianum,  82,  890-92 ;  Orphi- 
tianum,  83,  857  ;  Pegaaianum,  82,  815, 
819-21,  812,  823-4  ;  Pegaao  et  Paaione 
C083.  factum  (favourable  to  certain 
Latini),  82,  673  ;  Pernicianum  or  Per- 
aicianum,  8*2,  798 ;  Plancianum  (fidei- 
commissa),  83  ;  (lii)sri)  83, 222  ;  Rubri- 
anum,  83,  186  ;  Kufo  et  Scapula  coaa. 
factum  (temp.  Ciaudii),  870-71 ;  Sabini- 
anum,  83,  853  [read  Afioianuui] ;  Sil- 
anianum,  81,  883  ;  TertnUianum,  83, 
674,  855-7,  887;  Trebellianum,  82, 
818-19,  821,  751  ;  Turpillianum,  82. 
1067;  Velleianum.  82,  572-4,  718; 
Yitraaianum,  83,  186. 

Bententia  nulliua  moment!,  1011,  1030. 

Separatio — bonorum,  748-9  ;  fructuum, 
398. 

Sepulcri  Tiolati — actio,  147,  317 ;  crimen, 
1071. 

Sequester,  Sequeatratio,  383. 

Serfdom,  162-3. 

Series — of  Edict,  of  Papinian,  of  Sabinos, 
91. 

Servian  constitution,  the,  9. 

Servitudes,  394-426,  126-7,  247,  900. 
Personal,  394-412  ;  deBnite,  indefinite, 
395-6 ;  explanation,  394-6 ;  in  con- 
nection with  Po^aeosion,  384-6.  See 
Ususfructua,  Uaua,  Habitatio,  OpersB 
aervorum,  Preoaritim.  Praedial,  412- 
426 :  actions,  425-6 ;  affirmative,  414, 
420-23,  interdict)  for,  423-5,  in  con- 
nection with  Po^se88ion,  386-8 ;  in 
Bracton,  114  ;  characteriatica,  general, 
413-14  ;  creation  of,  419-20,  restrictions 
on,  421-2 — nuUi  res  aua  aervit,  421; 
servitna  aervitutia  non  e^e  potest,  421 ; 
conditional,  420 ;  continuous,  discon- 
tinuous, 423 ;  definition,  412 ;  indi- 
visible, 413 ;  negative,  positive,  414, 
420-23  ;  remedies,  423-6  ;  reservation 
of,  420  ;  rural,  414-17  ;  termination  of, 
422-8  ;  urban,  414,  417-10. 

Servus.    See  SIav& 

Set-off,  993-5,  1017-18. 


Shipwreck,  loss  throngh,  614-16. 

Si  quid  minus  foret,  786. 

Sicarii,  1061-2,  1066,  1068-71. 

Silva  caedua,  399,  417. 

Sin,  contrasted  with    Crime   and  Civil 
Wrong,  1063. 

Sine— causa,  597  ;  re  (bonorum  posseasio), 
845-6,  776. 

Slander,  148-9. 

Slave  (servus),  Slavery  (servitus),   167- 
188,  5,  33,  etc.  :  abandonment  of,  for 
delicts,  166-8,  when  aick,  183 ;  as  ad- 
stipulator,  605 ;   as  agent  in  acquisi- 
tion, 323-4 ;  alienation  of,  159 ;  Aria- 
totle    00,   161 ;    how  one    became    a, 
168-71  ;  why  called  servus,  and  man- 
cipium,  160  ;  claimed  in  causa  liberalis, 
184-6  ;  accepting  Christianity,  set  free, 
183;    classification,    127-8,   130,    135, 
140  ;  cohabitation  of,  with  free  woman, 
160-70,  740,  801  ;   consorfium  servile, 
862  ;  contubernium,  678,  686 ;  in  con- 
tract— incapacity    to    contract,    602-4, 
beneficial     and     technical     ownership 
separated,    612,    in    joint    ownership, 
612-13,  bona  jide  posKcssed,  or  held  in 
usufnict  or  use,  613,  hereditatis  jacen- 
tis,  614,  802,  could  better,  not  worsen, 
his  masters  condition,  614,  disabilities 
of  his  position,  how  removed,  614-17  ; 
aa  agent  in  conveyance,  323 ;  corrupt- 
ing a,  164, 183;  taken  as  debtor,  1034-5  ; 
definition,  157  ;  delicts  of,  166-8  ;  dere- 
liutio  in  case  of,  258  ;  exposure  of  in- 
fant, 183  ;   free,  how  made,  171-183 ; 
fugttivus,  500  ;  hereditatis  jacentis,  614, 
802  ;   incruflse  in  numbers,  33 ;   inex- 
CUS8U6,    911  ;     ingratitude    of     (how 
punished),    170 ;    injuria     to,    164-6 ; 
killeil,  damages  for,  1073-4  ;  as  legacy, 
905,  could  not  be  legatee   (except  for 
aliment),  943  ;    manuini&sion  of,   171- 
183,   223;    marriage    (contubernium), 
678,  686  ;  master  and  slave,  157-160— 
no  action  between,  159-60,  complaints 
of  slave  against  master,  183,  limitation 
of  master  a  ownership,  157-60,  master's 
power  over  slave   compared  with  his 
power  over  sun,  189,  master's  rights  as 
against  third  parties,  163-5, 184-6, 1070, 
master's  responsibiiity  fur  wrongs  done 
by  slave,  166-8,  184-6 ;   merx  [leculi- 
aris,  604  ;   ordinarius,  905 ;   origin  of 
slaveiy,    160-62;     peculium,   33,    167, 
290-91,  603-4,  871,  905,  910-11  (legacy 
of) ;  slave  was  a  person,  160 ;  servus 
pcenae,  170,  162,  215  ;  aa  agent  in  pos- 
session, 353-4,  356-7  ;  made  unwilling 
prostitute,  183  ;  publicus,  716 ;  populi 
Komani,  675  ;  runaway  (harbouring  a), 
163,   183-4  ;    nisticus,  905  ;   legal  se- 
curity  of,  194-5  ;  stipulations  uf,  610- 
617  ;  intestate  succession,  862  ;  testa- 
menti  factio,  794-5,  797,  800-3;    as 
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trader,  G04  ;  treatment,  progrea»ive 
humanity  in,  157-9  ;  trusts,  824  ;  could 
not  be  tutor,  716-17  ;  urbanufi,  905  ; 
usufruct,  613,  400-1  ;  vema,  168-9  ; 
vicarius,  905,  911  ;  woman  made,  740. 

Societas — company,  814;  partnerdbip 
(q.  v.),  516  seq. — leonina,  516,  negotia- 
tionifl  alicujuB,  518,  uniutt  rei  vel  cer- 
tarum  rerum,  519,  imiversorum  bono- 
rum,  518,  universorum  quse  ex  quaestu 
veniunt,  517,  vectigalium,  518. 

Socii,  32  ;  et  nomen  Latinum,  32. 

Sodomy,  lOGl,  10C8. 

Solarium,  403,  901. 

Soldier — desertion  of,  to  enemy,  1066  ; 
error  of  law,  relief  from,  660 ;  lex 
Falcidia,  751  ;  marriage,  680,  688 ; 
8U0ces8i(m  to  intestate  comrade,  865-6  ; 
tutela,  717,  720;  will  of,  771-2,  761, 
779,  796,  807,  809,  928,  945. 

SoUdarity,  561-2. 

Solum--Italicum,  260-61»  289-90;  pro- 
vinciate, 272. 

Solutio,  633-8  ;  per  errorem,  657-61,  894, 
923  ;  imaginaria,  639,  641,  1032. 

Solvere,  452. 

Sources — of  Roman  history,  1-3 ;  Law, 
60-61,75-9,119-21. 

Spadones,  211  (adoption). 

Specificatio,  280. 

Spendthrifts.     See  Prodigi. 

Spiritual  beings,  as  heirs,  799-800. 

Sponaa,  525,  695. 

Sponsalia,  695-6,  525,  535. 

Sponsio,  565  (deanitiun),  131,  368,  460, 
526,  538,  570  (form),  575  (extinction  of), 
577  (co-sureties),  975,  982-3,  998,  1003 
(in  intenlict),  1019  (costs). 

Sponsor,  565,  570-77  ;  as  to  prescription 
in  action  against,  993.     See  Sponsion 

Sponsus,  525,  695. 

Sportulae,  973. 

Spurii,  683,  677. 

Stagnum,  313. 

Statuliber,  176,  602. 

Status,  127-9,138,  140,  655,  666-735  ;  by 
birth,  rules  determining,  168,  further 
illustrations,  187-8  ;  reductions  of,  214- 
220  ;  tutelary  relations,  666-735 — cura, 
curatio,  731-5,  husband  and  wife,  678- 
696,  parent  and  child.  676-8,  patron  and 
frcedman,  666-76,  tutela  impuberum, 
696-727,  tutela  mulierum,  727-31. 

Statute-process  (Legis  actio),  23,  37, 
41-42. 

Stellionatus,  1071. 

Stillicidii  recipiendi  vel  non  recipiundi 
jua,  417. 

Stipendiaria  prsedia,  287. 

Stipendium,  403,  287. 

Stipulatio,  459-66  :  alternative,  579-80  ; 
application  of,  464-6  ;  Aquiliana, 
639-40,  642 ;  in  Bracton,   115  ;  com- 


Stipulatio  (continued). 

mittitur,  49G,  589  ;  commones,  465-6 ; 
oonventionalefi,  464  ;  how  crested, 
461-3  ;  definition, 459*60  ;  derivatioDof 
name,  460;  derivative  theories  (Saruniv, 
Ortolan,  Maine),  536-40  ;  foims,  461-i;, 
oldest  form,  sponsio,  526,  spoo^ij 
perhaps  also  oldest  name,  538^  reb- 
tion  of  question  and  answer,  461- 
462,  words  usable,  461 ;  fructosria, 
1002  ;  history  of,  525-6,  580-31,  534-5 : 
inutiles.  593  f^eq. ;  joint,  551-62 ;  juii- 
ciales,  465,  464  ;  Manilian  (Kde),  m ; 
novatio  of,  629  ;  praeposten,  592; 
praeti>rifle,  465,  464;  remedy,  463-4; 
vnritten,  463. 

Stipubitor,  454,  460,  etc.  (see  Stipolstio) ; 
relations  with  adstipuUtor,  564,  641. 

Stirpes,  division  of  intestate  iDheritanoe 
in,  835,  864. 

Stoica,  the,  on  the  Law  of  Nature,  36, 
161. 

Studemund,  84,  65,  81. 

Students-at-law,  55,  79-80. 

Stuprum,  678,  1067. 

Subscriptio,  in  criminal  proceedings,  59; 
rescript  (G.  1,  94),  200. 

Subs',  itutio  of  heirs,  78S-94  :  esemplAns, 
793-4  ;  by  fideicommissa,  822-4 ;  yapl- 
laris,  791-3  ;  vulgaris,  788-91. 

Subvades,  972. 

Succession—intestate,  126,  830-74  :fio- 
gular,  739;  testamentary,  764-6Sti; 
universal,  739-887 — aildictio  bosorffln 
libertatis  causa,  742-4,  srrogatiA, 
coemptio  in  manum,  740-42,  eJ»Uf^ 
ment  of  women  (by  Senatus  Consaltom 
Claudianum),  740,  Inheritance  (UsU- 
mentary,  iiit««tate),  739-S87. 

Suffragiuui  et  bonores,  5,  30. 

Snggcstio  falsi,  596. 

Suggruuda,  419. 

Sui — et  necessarii  heredes,  876,  879-Sl ; 
heredes,  775-9,  799,  805,  808,  833-5, 
839,  882  ;  juris,  193-4, 117, 128. 

Summons,  the,  17,  967-73:  under  Im- 
perial constitutiona,  971-8,  96S;  vmkr 
Prsetor's  Edict,  969-71,  »68;  nndcr 
XII.  Tables,  17,968. 

Superficies,  429-30,  383 ;  contrMted  with 
hire,  507  ;  solo  oedit^  276,  3S3. 

Superinductiones,  805. 

Suppellex— defined,  909,  953 ;  legacy  of, 
907-9. 

Supplicium  summum,  1064. 

Snppressio  veri,  596. 

Sureties,  565-79  :  how  constituted,  57074. 
restrictions  on,  571-4;  forms,  665-8; 
how  released,  675;  remedies,  576; 
rights  and  duties  of  creditor,  debtor, 
and  surety,  568-70.     Co-suretiea,  577-9. 

Surveyors,  on  land  trials,  1013. 

Suspension    from    profesaianal  prictic«r 
1065, 1069. 
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Syngraphs,  468-9. 

Synop«uf— Basilicomzn,  96-97,  minor,  96  ; 
Legum,  96. 

Tabellio,  442,  604. 

Tabula — accepti  et  ezpcnsi,  466 ;  Hera- 
cleensis,  1040  ;  XII.  Tabulae,  or  XII. 
Tabularuin  lex  (See  Twelve  Tables) ; 
nuptiales,  690 ;  tabulas  testamenti — 
poBseBsio  bonorum  contra,  860,  776, 
844,  851-2,  866,  872,  secundum,  860, 
768,  809,  844. 

Tabularia,  207,  772. 

Tacit  connent,  681. 

Tacita  hypotheca,  443. 

TaUo,  154. 

Tascodrogi,  1056. 

Taxatio,  988. 

Taxation — on  things  bequeathed,  901  ; 
on  land,  403,  901. 

Telum,  1061. 

Tempus — continuum,  utile,  844. 

Tenant  farmer,  398,  447,  507  seq. 

Tender,  of  debt,  637. 

Tergiversatio,  1067. 

Terminalia,  250. 

Terminus  motuft,  249,  832. 

Testamenti  fnctio,  794-804,  717,  824-5, 
942 :  definition,  794  ;  incapacity  of 
heirs,  798-802,  of  legatees,  942,  of 
testator,  794-8,  of  witnesses,  802-4 ; 
necessary  to  tutores  testamentarii,  717  ; 
removal  of  incapacity  by  fideicommissa, 
824-6. 

Testamentum  (formal  will),  764-809  :  per 
ses  et  libram,  767-8  ;  of  blind,  772 ; 
causes  as  to,  in  Bracton,  114  ;  classiO- 
cattou,  126,  138  ;  oodicilli  (introduction 
of),  765,  810 ;  made  in  Comitia,  766  ; 
derivation  of  name,  538-9  ;  destitutum, 
805  seq. ;  of  penK>n  suffering  from  con- 
tagious diseaM,  772  ;  disherison,  774-9, 
783-4  ;  essential  elements  in,  764  seq.; 
erasures,  805  ;  falsum  (foraed),  885, 
1062  ;  forms — extant  in  JuHtinian's 
time,  769-91,  obsolete  in  Justinian's 
time,  766-9,  special  forms  for  particular 
classes,  771-3  ;  heirs,  appointment  and 
substitution  of,  786-94  ;  holograph, 
770  ;  incapacity  (testamenti  f actio), 
794-804,  717,  824-5,  942 ;  ioductiones, 
805 ;  injuntum,  non  jure  factum,  805 
seq. ;  inofficiosum,  780-2,  785 ;  inspec- 
tion, 773-4  ;  interlineations,  805  ;  in- 
terpretation, 953-64  ;  irritum,  805 
seq.;  legitim,  780-86 ;  litune,  805  ;  by 
mancipatio,  767-8  ;  manumission  by, 
175-7  ;  nollius  moment!,  805  seq.; 
nuncupative  (or  oral)— private,  770, 
public,  771  ;  offences  as  to,  1062, 1072  ; 
opening,  773-4  ;  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, 773  ;  perils  of  will  •  making, 
800-10 ;  praetorian,  768-9  ;  preAcrip- 
tion,  807  ;  in  procinctu,  766-7  ;  publics- 


Testamentum  (continued). 

tion,  773-4  ;  revocation,  804-9  ;  ruptam, 
805  .seq.;  rustici,  772  ;  scorings  out^ 
805  ;  state  seamen,  772  ;  soldier,  771-2  ; 
superinductiones,  805  ;  testamenti 
factio,  794-804,  717,  824-5,  942; 
written,  769-70.  See  Codicilli,  Fidei- 
commissa. 

Testatio  privata,  1055. 

Testimony,  1050  -  64 :  admission  of, 
1053-6  ;  circumstantial,  direct,  1060  ; 
domesticum,  803  ;  exclusion  of,  1053-6  ; 
explained,  1050  ;  false  (punishment  of), 
1063-4 ;  who  cannot  give,  1056 ;  of 
opinions  (not  admitted),  1055 ;  oral, 
1055 ;  production  and  recording  of, 
1053,  1057-60;  sanctions  of,  1060; 
sufficiency  of,  1053,  1056-7  ;  written, 
1054-5. 

Theft    See  Furtum,  Actio  Furtt 

Theophilus,  93  ;  on  selling  up  a  bankrupt, 
1038 ;  tacit  consent  of  insane  person, 
681  ;  jus  civile,  118  ;  manumission — 
board  of,  180,  valid  reasons  of,  181,  of 
slave  (by  sitting  at  table  with  his 
master),  178  ;  pactum  de  constituto, 
567  ;  table  of  propinquity,  832  ;  autho- 
rity of  senate,  12U  ;  Sonalusoonsultum 
Sabinianum  (adoption  of  one  of  three 
sons),  853  ;  free  woman  made  slave  for 
cohabitation,  170  ;  vindicta,  173. 

Thesaurus,  256-7. 

Thief.  See  Furtum.  Fur  improbus 
(shamelcBs),  241  ;  manifestus  (taken 
in  the  act),  326-7  ;  nocturnal,  152. 

Threatened— damage  (damnum  infectnm), 
39,  465,  495,  976  ;  harm  (posita  aut 
su)»pensa  quae  possunt,  si  ceciderint, 
alicui  nocere),  150,  153-4. 

Tignum,  276  ;  tigni  immittendi  jus,  417. 

Time— of  judicial  proceedings,  51-52  ;  of 
performance  of  contract,  585-6,  of 
legacy,  930 ;  how  reckoned,  673 ;  for 
prosecuting  suit  (limitation  of),  1010. 

Title  deeds— custody  of,  759  (joint  heirs), 
904  (heir  or  legatee) ;  of  slave,  178 ; 
acquisition  by  transfer  of,  282. 

Titulus  Justus,  270,  283. 

Torts,  20, 126-7. 

Torture — of  another  man*s  slave,  1070  ; 
of  inheritance,  1060. 

Traditio,  282-8,  258,  260  :  acquisition  by 
(conditions  of),  282-6;  by  agents, 
823-5 ;  nuda,  283 ;  restrictions  on, 
287 ;  oouRtituting  pnedial  servitude, 
420  ;  by  transfer  of  title-deeds,  282. 

Tralatitium  Edictum,  35. 

Transactio,  549. 

Transcriptitia  nomina,  468,  466-71. 

Translatio  legatorum,  950-51. 

Treason,  1061, 10657. 

Treasure-trove,  266-7. 

Trespass  in  pursuit  of  wild  animals,  266. 

Trial,  97:i-1029, 18  (XII.  Tables) ;  new, 
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Testamentcim  (eoniinued), 

101 0*11  ;   proceedings  preliminftry  to, 
W-r.'i,  17  (XII.  TableM). 

Tribes— Assembly  of  the,  14,  25-27,  60, 
66  ;  local,  10,  26 ;  the  three,  8. 

Tribonian,  90-92. 

Tribunes- Consular,  27  ;  of  the  Plebeians, 
13,  14,  25-27,  70. 

Tribus  Esquilina,  33. 

TribuU  Comitia,  14.  2527,  60,  6«. 

Tributaria  prsHia,  287. 

Tributum,  403,  287,  90L 

Trinociium,  19,  225. 

Tripertita,  54. 

Tripei-titam  jus,  117,  760. 

Triplicatio,  992. 

Trumping  up  charges  {calumnta)^  1020-21, 
827,  986,  999,  1019,  1066,  1074. 

Trusts.  See  Fideicommissa.  Trusts 
inter  vivos,  656-7  ;  trust  upon  a  trust, 
823. 

Tum  quem  ex  familia,  861,  869,  870. 

Tutor,  Tutela— classification.  126-30, 138, 
140 ;  divisions^  696-7  ;  in  XII.  Tables 
19. 
Impubenira,  69G-727  :  appointmeirt 
of  tutores,  708-15,  who  could  not 
be,  716-18,  who  were  exempted 
from  serving  (excusationes),71S-21, 
725-6,  could  not  be  appointed  by 
fideicommiBsum,  825,  inquisitio  (by 
Praetor),  709-10,  716;  auctoritas 
of  tutor,  699-701  ;  co-tutors,  706-8  ; 
dativi,  708,  713-16;  definition, 
697-8,  opposed  to  cura,  698,  to 
potestas,  698 ;  tutor  ought  to 
certuH,  922 ;  duties  of  pupillus, 
705-6,  of  tutor,  098-705  ;  extinc- 
tion of,  721-3;  fiduciarii,  712 
(Gaius),  713  (Justinian);  honorarii, 
onerarii  (acting),  707 ;  legitimi, 
710-18,  715;  prwtorius,  702; 
tutor's  management  of  property  of 
pupillus,  702-5 ;  remedies,  723-7  ; 
responsibility  of  tutor,  704,  of 
heirs  of  tutor,  724-5 ;  rehtrainta 
on  appointment,  716-21  ;  security 
required  from  tutores,  715-16, 
724  ;  crimen  suspecti  tutoris,  713, 
721-2,  726-7  ;  tesUmentaria,  708- 
710,  713,  715. 
Mulierum,  727-31  :  appointment 
(modefl  of),  729-31  ;  AtUiani, 
730-31  ;  auctoritas  of  tutor,  728  ; 
cesaicii,  730  ;  dativi,  729-30  ;  de- 
finition, 727  extinction,  731  ; 
fiduciarii,  730  31  ;  legitimi,  729  ; 
optivi,  729  ;  remedies,  731  ;  testa* 
mcntarii,  729. 
Tutela  of  Latins,  713  ;  of  parent 
over  emancipated  children,  712  ; 
of  patron  (and  descendants)  over 
freedman,  711-12. 

Twelve  Tables,  the,  16-24  ;  and  poisini: 


Twelve  Tables,  the  {eontwued), 
Bcoenio,    276 ;    actir<iee    legw»     975 ; 
adjournments  in  judicio,  1008  ;  arbores 
— fortim    csBss,     251-2,     332;     orer- 
shadowing,  253 ;  beating,  as   paauak- 
ment,  148 ;  body,  protectioa  of,  14/  ; 
carmen,  148  ;  child,  sale  of,  192, 196-7 ; 
person    without    curator,    732,     734 ; 
damage  to  immoveables,  373  ;  daaumm 
injuria,   242;    debt,  judgment^    103-5, 
1089 ;  debtor,  judgment,  169 ;  delict. 
546 ;   deposit,   481  ;   divorce,  690-91  ; 
dos,  295-6  ;  relation  of  Perpetual  Edict 
to,  123  ;  famiHa,259, 757, 775  ;  fidncim, 
529 ;  furioeos,  732,  734 ;  furtum,  152, 
169,   1S4,  326,    328;    injuria,    154-5, 
551  ;   interest,  652 ;   i&termarria^  of 
patricians  and  plebeians,  22, 688  ;  joint 
heirs,   759 ;    judids    postuiatio,    978  ; 
legacies,  749,  751 ;    legis  ac^   975  ; 
lex    A()uilia,    551  ;    ]il>ellen,    1069  ; 
libertatis  adsertor,   184  ;    mancipation 
209-10,    212,    229  ;    manus   injeetio, 
1030-31  ;  pateriamilias,  190,  191,  259  ; 
pauperies,    248,    331  ;    pecunia^    259 ; 
person — accidentally    killing    a,    146, 
execution  against  the,  1034,  protection 
to  the,  147  ;  pignoris  capio,  1044  ;  pra- 
cedure,  122,  124,  128,  967  :  prodigvs, 
732,    734 ;    property  —  harm    to,   by 
accident,  or  by  negligence,  146  ;  sacra. 
746-7  ;   sacramentum,  976 ;   sale,  284 
(delivery) ;  stipolatio,  538  ;  sucoesaon, 
intestate,  779,  833-40,  848  seq.  ;  sum- 
mons,  968-72 ;   telum,    1061  ;    tateh^ 
708,  710-12,  724,  726,  729,  731  ;  usn- 
eapio,    269-70,    272-3;    usus,    225-6; 
vades,     sub-vadea,     972 ;     via,     415 ; 
vindicatio    (costs),    337  ;     wills,    768, 
775  ;  false  witness,  1064. 

Ulpiaw,  78. 

Unde — cognati,  843  seq.,  861  f-eq. ;  eognati 
manumissoris,  861  ;  decem  personse, 
851,  860-6  ;  legitimi,  848  seq.,  860 
seq.,  869  ;  liberi,  848  seq.,  860  seq.  ; 
liberi  patroni  patronseque  et  parentes 
eorum,  861-9,  870 ;  vir  et  uxor,  84$, 
861. 

Universal  succession,  739-887  ;  sale  of 
debtor's,  1036-42. 

Universitas,  314  ;  juris,  314. 

Unskilfulness,  as  negligence,  246. 

Usuarins,  409-11,  237,  247. 

Usucapio,  265-74,  263-4,  645-6,  1015, 
1038  :  accession,  266  ;  acquisition — 
necessary  conditions,  266-70,  restraints 
<m,  270-4  ;  when  bona  bdes  of  poraessor 
not  required,  269 ;  in  Bract<»n,  114 ; 
not  applicable  to  property  of  Fiacus, 
272  ;  of  immoveables,  265 ;  libertatis, 
407,  418,  428;  lucrativa,  270;  of 
moveables,  265  ;  pro  herede,  269  ;  who 
could  rescind  a  title  acquired  by,  271 1 
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Usucapio  {continued), 
of  servitudefl,  410  J   XII.  Tables  on, 
269-70. 

UsursB — ^legitims,  652,  724  ;  papillares, 
723-4;  uBurarum,  653,  1U32.  See 
Interest. 

Usureceptio,  270,  435-6  ;  lucratiTa,  436  ; 
ex  pnediatura,  270. 

Usurpatio,  267-8  ;  oiviliB,  268  ;  naturalis, 
267. 

Usus— marriage,  19,  225-6,  678 ;  use, 
409-11,  compared  with  commodatum, 
475-6,  nndus,  409. 

UsusfnictuB,  usufructuary,  896-409,  287, 
247,  253,  884-6,  900,  912-13 :  aliena- 
tion, 401-2  ;  contrasted  with  annuity, 
912-13  ;  of  thing  bequeathed,  900,  912  ; 
conditions],  406  ;  creation,  404-5  ;  de* 
finition,  396 ;  duties  of  fructuarius, 
402-3  ;  in  connection  with  Possession, 
384-6  ;  quasi-usufruct,  397-8  ;  remedies, 
409  ;  rights  of  fructuarius,  398 ;  of 
owner,  403, 402;  securities  (fidejussores) 
given  by  usufructuary,  406  ;  how  termi- 
nated,406-8;  no  transvestitive  fact8,408. 

Uterini,  782,  860. 

Uti  optimus  maximusqne,  900,  907. 

Utilis  actio,  40,  1038,  244. 

Utilitas,  43,  244. 

Vacabius,  100, 108-9. 

Vacua  pojisessio,  368,  900. 

Vades,  18,  972,  1008. 

Vadimoniuin,  985,   526,  972,  1007  ;  de- 

sertum,  1008. 
Variance,  905-7, 1018. 
Vatican  a  Fragments,  87-88. 
Vectigal,  426-7,  901. 
Venditio— See  Sale.  Bonorum,  126,1087; 

imaginaria,  492. 
Verdict,  59. 
Vema,  168-9. 
Versura,  652. 
Vestal  virgins — could  not  be  heirs,  798  ; 

released  from  potestas,  220  ;  no  tutela 

of,  19,  731. 
Veterani,  688,  720,  751. 
Veto,  14,  1045-6. 
Vi  bona  rapta,  241,  830,  1070. 
Via — privata,  pubUca,  vicinalis,  811-13  ; 

servitude,  415. 
Viator,  14,  973. 
Vicarius,  74,  604,  905,  9U. 
Vigiles,  674  ;  Vigilum  Prafectus,  674. 
VUlicus,  619. 
Vinculum  juris,  453. 

Vindex,  17,  968,  1030-31,  1034  ;  com- 
pared with  fidejussor,  969 ;  pnstorian 

substitute  for,  969,  1032. 
VincHcatio,  221,  209-210,  230,  333-7,  387, 

976,   132,   1073;  legacy  per   viudica- 

tionem,  888-93,  897. 
Vindici®,  976-7,  982-3. 
Vindicta,  173-4,  180,  210,  212,  213,  229. 


Virilis  pars,  562. 

Vis  (Force,  violence) — what  is  ?  252  ;  »r- 
roata,  250-51  ;  civiliset  fe8tucaria,976; 
in  contract,  593  seq.;  cottidiana,  250- 
251 ;  justifiable,  151-2  ;  laws  on,  57  note 
5 ;  major,  477  ;  privata,  publica,  251, 
1062, 1069. 

Vitium — of  animal,  slave,  etc.,  500-1  ; 
noxae,  501 ;  vitia  possessionis,  360, 381. 

Vocatio  in  jus,  967-73. 

Vulgo  concepti,  677. 

Waoib.     See  Sacramentnm,  Sponsio. 

Water,  rights  to,  415-6,  424-5. 

Way,  rights  of,  415-16,  424. 

Weights,  false,  1067. 

Western  Empire— fall  of,  69. 

Wife.  See  Dos,  Manus,  Marriage.  In 
manu,  and  not  in  manu,  1 05.  Husband 
and,  678-96  ;  authority  of  husband  over, 
223-4  ;  divorce  from  husl^nd,  691  ;  in- 
cimacity  to  contract,  605,  610  ;  inherit- 
ance (aditio),  876  ;  injuria  to,  195,  224; 
position  of,  858  ;  property,  813  ;  release 
from  manus,  224 ;  succession  to  intes- 
tate husband,  835, 863  ;  no  sale  of,  224  ; 
theft  of,  224. 

Wild  beasts,  criminals  condemned  to  fight 
with,  1064  ;  slaves,  158. 

WilL  See  Testamentum,  Codicilli,  Fidei- 
commissa. 

Windscheid,  104-5. 

Wine,  909. 

Witchcraft,  20,  1068. 

Witnesses — ^to  grant  of  liberty,  177-8  ;  in 
a  trial,  1050-64— credibility  of,  1050, 
1055,  examination,  1060,  exclusion, 
1055-6,  false,  1063-4,  expenses,  oatli, 
production,  summons,  torture,  1060 ; 
to  a  wUl,  769-70,  802-4. 

Woman — could  not  adopt,  211  ;  could  not 
be  arrogated,  206 ;  incapacity  to  con- 
tract (in  tutela),  606 ;  appearance  in 
court,  971  ;  mother  must  apply  for 
curator  to  insane  child,  715  ;  disheri- 
son, 776,  779  ;  promise  of  dos  by,  573  ; 
relief  from  error  of  law,  660  ;  as  heir, 
750  ;  intercessio  by,  573-4  ;  as  legatee, 
750;  legitim,  781  seq.;  intestate  suc- 
cession (disabilities  of  women  agnates), 
858-9  ;  as  procurator,  1027  ;  property, 
728,  779  ;  made  slave  (by  Senatus-con- 
sultum  Claudianum),  740 ;  married 
(See  Dos,  Manus,  Wife) ;  summons  of, 
971  ;  testamenti  factio,  795-6,  798,  803; 
tn:sts,  824  ;  tutehh  of,  708,  727-31  ;  as 
tutor,  718  ;  must  apply  for  tutor  to  her 
children,  715  ;  wills  of,  795-6. 

Wood  and  timber,  rights  of  usufructuary 
in,  399. 

Workman  and  employer,  512-13. 

Wounds,  1069. 

Wrong — civil,  contrasted  with  Sin  and 
Crime,  1063-4  ;  in  XII.  Tables,  20-21. 
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